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INDEX TO THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





A. | 
Academy, Military—see Military Academy. | 
Academy, Naval—see Naval Academy. 
Accounts, with Mississippi and other States for 
ee, mevtionant Of....0050 secseansenenke ae 
of disbursing officers in Quartermaster’s de- 
partment, to be settled by Third Auditor, 413 
in the Navy to be so kept that each bureau will 
show its disbursements... ...e.ee.0ee0e426 
Adams, John, purchase of life and works of, 425 
Adjutant General, appropriations for office of, 417 
Agents—see Indian Agents. 
Agricultural statistics, appropriation for.....421 
Aid-de-camp of Lieutenant General.........414 
Alabama, grant of land to, for railroads .....412 | 
construction of former grant to, as to name of 
WN sc cin ska bNe64 oes cawesnrdcesnweene | 
Almanac, American Nautical, appropriation for, 
427 


PROP TNON OT 50666600006 iw otnrsearce carte 


af 

Apaches, appropriations for the.........++.403 
Appeal, where rate of duty is in dispute.....411 | 

Appraisement of goods entered too low..... 413 

Appraiser General, an additional, to be ap- 

DRMINON ss 6.001000 ehscenns aetanen eas +ceEe 
Appropriations, for Indian affairs, the Army, | 
Navy, custom-houses, court-houses, Post | 

Otfice Department, Military Academy, pen- 
sions, fortifications, ocean mail steamers, | 


roads, and deficiencies—see those titles. 


general legislative, executive, and judicial ap- | 
propriation bill for 1857-58 ............415 
Legislative— 
BIORALE. on cece. 
House ceeese . 
Library OF SOREN. can cnckesdseawele. 

public printing... cccee sevcereces e415 
RPOTC-O8 SPOOR s 0's 6s0s6i008s5.se0kld4 


Perrier Ter TTT. 


PROG... Kiniacnvcbnne sense sone ease Tl 


Bate Department o.....0.0eee000 Ald 
Secretary ’s office. ...ee. .ee000. 415 | 
Biennial Register... ....200+ee0-416 
Howard’s Reports........02..-.416 
Northeast Executive building....416 
ee ae eee 

Treasury Department.........416, 419 | 
Assistant Secretary of, how appoint- | 


ipidbenéusadaae nett 


CU. ccccece 


Secretar? *s office. ..ccessces 000e4lG }} 


Comptrollers’ offices. .......++..416 || 
Auditors’ offices. ... .......000--416 lj 


Treasurer’s office. .....cceeese 416 | 
Register's office. ......ccecceeee 0416 | 
Solicitor’s office. ..........00000-416 

Office of Commissioner of Customs, | 


416 | 
Light-House Board...... sae5a Cee 1 
Southeast Executive building ....416 | 
epereee iM. « w ccw nce ch éérbbaconeeeeee | 


Department of the Interior... ......416 
Office of Secretary.....0... 000s 416 
General Land Office............416 | 
SEEN NIRS Sob sinssvcctiy cess flO 
PUL Gh enacs 6bo¥0scncussestes 
Public Buildings ...........416, 419 
Surveyors General and theirclerks, 417 

northwest of the Ohio, office of, re- 


moved to St. Paul’s, Minnesota, |! 


417 


Appropriations— Continued. 


War Department. ..eee.eeeeeeeee e417 
Office of Secretary. ...++eeeeee+417 
Adjutant General. ...20+.200008++417 
(juartermaster General......... «417 
Paymaster General......++04.++ e417 
Commissary General... ..++++-417 
Surgeon General....0+ ssee0 000 e4h7 
Topographical Engineers...... ..417 
Chief Engineer. ....0+s.eeee00+ 0417 
Colonel of Ordnance........+.2417 | 
Nothwest Executive building.. ..417 | 
building corner of F and Seventeenth | 

SUVEELS. Cc crcccccvwccccesee cAlT 

Navy Department....eeceee sooo Al7 | 
Secretary’s Office... ..eeeeeeeee cAl7 
THGTORIR: < cde tn 5 6%0ds Gh See Oe 
James P. Espy....csoccereceeeeAll | 
Southwest Executive building... .417 | 

Post Office Department. .......00+2417 | 

Printing for the Departments...... ..418 | 
Mint and branches. .....4ese.0000000418 | 
New York assay office.....+++.-418 | 

Tettitories.. vcowsccccscccccesses Ble] 

Judiciary. ...sccccccccsedee 418, 419 | 
rate of salaries of district judges of | 

Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, | 
and cireuit judges in District of Co- | 
lumbia .. gocccrcccscccccscecc ch lS | 

Office of Attorney General..........418 | 

commissioners to codify laws of District 
of Columbia. ...00.+eeeeececeee 418 | 

FEPOTter. oceccccscccvccssccccoces chlS | 

Cistrict ALLOMMEYS. oecreececeeeeee4l8B | 

marshals. ..e-ecceccescecccreeeeee4lB | 

Independent Treasury....... +0... 418 

collection of land revenue..........418 | 

PEMILENLIATY. 00. ce eerccccecerecee cdl lO | 

exploring expeditions....+...++0+- 419 | 

public buildings, repairs and care of, 419 | 

— BrOuNdsS, 2. cwrccccccsesseeechl9 
resident’s House ...ecereceeeeee Alf | 

botanic garden. ..eesesecerseeeee Ald | 

Auxiliary Guard... ..eseee scene ee ALD | 

work of art by H. Powers.........419 | 

Cayuse war ieee Soselbedeves uw eee | 
Mr. Goodwin... ...scccscccccecHl | 

rate of pay of consuls, &c......66- 419 | 

secretary of legation at Madrid.....419 | 

F. H. Seymour authorized to accept a | 

memento from Emperor of Russia, 419 | 

terms of court in Minnesota........419 | 

El Paso, Texas, not to be included in | 
collection district of Paso del Norte, 419 | 
appropriation bill for certain civil expenses for | 

TB57-5B. 2c cccsccccescccscccsccccccce Al | 
CORSE SUPVEY +e cece cece cre sees Al9, 420 | 
miscellaneous claims ......+++++e+++-419 
deficiency for seamen. .... +s. ++000.-419 | 
Treasury eXtension... 6+ s..0eeeeeeee Ald | 
custom-houses. .........+++-419, 420, 421 | 
additiona! appraiser general to be apoint- | 

Oh. od cess annvenessteeedetebecs eevee | 
marine hospitals. ........+..419, 420, 421 | 
Light-House Establishment. ........ 420 | 
land BUPVEYSsercececrscecenseccees ce 400 
Patent Office building. ...........+++-420 
INGANE PETSONB oer ee ceseerceeeeeee 420 
Infirmary. ..cccccccsccesceccescee ccd QO 
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Appropriations— Continued. 
public grounds. .....+e.00+ee0++ 420, 42] 
SLTCCTS. ce eee renee ewe reseeeesses edi} 
Capitol ..ccecseeecereececceree ence All 
eXtension Of. .ceececceceeecsracee 42] 
Cand Of. 00s 00,405. 0n.90. 4000 batnoralll 
President’s House ... 0.00000 000000040) 
LAS. es cecceverecscesesesesesesesessdil 
Alfred R.-Rives. 00 o200,00000,0ce00e8dh 
Washington aqueduct. .....eeree eee 
botanic garden. .ecscscccccecesscees 42] 
Pom Oss eis s nda irdedees<s call 
SRUSNSION Of 6:09:46 oso Cdcens cee. cdihl] 
quarantine station on the Mississippi. .42] 
congressional burying-ground......+-42l 
agricultural statisticS.....s.eeeeee.. 42] 
seeds and CULLINGS. .eeeceecseveee 42] 
report on consumption of cotton......42l 
superintendent of home department build. 
SW 0 0.0.00. 5.0 00 09:06:04. Gade 4.00b'e Hane 606th 
public buildings... ..-e0ececereecee All 
acking and distributing documents.. .421 
OANS ANd NOLES... eee eeeseceereceeeddl 
suppression of slave trade... .++.e++42l 
Dr. James Morrow ......+000.se00042l 
— and penitentiary for Washington 
NCITILOTY 2 cccccccccccccccvcccccssdll 
portraits of Presidents. .....++.+++++-421 
deficiency for salaries of judges in District 
Of Columbia. .....seeerecccereccecdal 
President to appoint a Private Secretary, 
steward, and messenger..........-421 
their duties and pay. ...e+.+.+-42l 
executive CONLINGENCIES. . 6.400. 0000-421 
Boston Humane Society... ....-++++-421 
steam revenue cutter.......+e000 ee 422 
disposition of stone, &c., not wanted for 
the Capitol. .....cccccsccccccscceede 
salary of collector at Chicago........42 
y of surveyors acting as collectors. .42 
Miisdocine FESETVALION. 2.000 veeeee e422 
court-house at Boston... .+.-.+.+++++42 
temporary clerks in Office of Indian Af- 
GRIEG. 60 cos ccwescecsccesccceresesdee 
settlement of account with Maryland..42 
Aqueduct—see Washington Aqueduct. 
Arkansas, payment t0.....0...s.eeeeeeeeeeSld 
Armories, appropriations for, for 1857-58...414 
pay of master armorers in.......+++ee+004l4 
Army, increase of pay of officers in.....-.--4UL 
pay of chaplains at posts..........++.++-40l 
rations of officers, rate of commutation of..40l 
appropriation bill for, for 1857-58....... 413 
MOU sn0dnc verses opens psccneneesseee 
arsenals and armories.......<.++++e++0414 
artesian wells... ..c...sssssceccccceceeAld 
GNUNGR. Fin sin 0s ki sevnegseessseccocet 
bridge at Old Point Comfort........+.++-4l4 
barracks at Carlile.......ssseeeeeeees Alf 
officers in Europe in 1855. .....+0+++++04lé 
tests of gun metals.........eeeeeeeeee Al 
SEs (ake satiwhbbinn sige Same sae eset 
bridge over Cannon river. ....+++++++ee4l' 
military storekeepers, additional.......-4l 
fuel and quarters Of. .....seeeeeee0004¢ 
pay of master armorers....++..+++++++-41° 
settlement of accounts of quartermaster 
department, to be by Third Auditor of the 
Treasury. cscccccscecccccesccscenre Al 
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Army—Continued. . 
removing obstructions from roads, rivers, 
Kise cece eres cess seereceeereseres cdl’ 
sale Pre. WEY TITEER ITI eee 
New Mexican volunteers......++e+....414 
Militia. «ec ccccccccerccccerecccesees Ald 
Spy COMPANY. «se ceereceeerceceereceee Ald 
roads in Minnesota... ..eeceecceseeeee 414 
barracks in Minnesota.....+0...200-...414 
pay OEreviss ee eerste bese ecScék as osaceee 
payment to Arkansas. seen rene were «.414 
Western Military Asylum abolished..,.414 
site to be Webs. 5S 5 toh ows 3 Sas 0h ct cape 
accounts Of Florida... .....ccesceccese 414 
commissiqners on military expenses in Ore- 
BON. o ccoseeecoecesvcccseccescccces 414 
yolunteers in Mexican war......eeeese414 
construction of resolution about Lieutenant 
Generals 414445360 tes ccc doe koe oe eeres 
pay of clerk of a@aylum board. Swikee ese a eeee 
appropriations for offices in War Department, 
* AIT 
deficiency appropriation for... ....+.+++..425 
Arsenals, appropriations for, for 1857-58... .414 
at Washington, purchase of land for......414 
Artesian wells, appropriation for sinking... .414 
Assay office at New York, appropriations for, 
i 418, 425 
Assistant appraiser general, an additional, to be 
appointed Pes By pt tr aA epee 2 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, how to be 
appointed tah nines Cb OOk eo skce ese eae GLO 
Astronomers to run British boundary, pay of, 
401 
Asylum, appropriation for.... eee see eee 420 
at Philadelphia, sale of part of site of......427 | 
Western Military, abolished.......-+++.-414 
Asylum for insane, admission to, of persons not 
charged with Crime... ...cecsceccereeee AU 
of persons charged with crime.....2++.-- 400 
Atlantic telegraph, contract authorized for use of 
Seetee tices oeGUe | 
ships may be furnished to lay down......409 
Attorney General, appropriation for office of, 418 
Auditor of Post Office Department, appropriations 
OU UNDO OF sv oce0 ke hecnsnss ae seek eeeSlO 
Auditors in the Treasury, appropriations for 
SA 9 RR Oe eee 
quattermaster’s accounts.to be settled by ‘Third 
AMGUON, . 0.9.00) i910 Cds nieedsiaes ovenschae 
Augusta, Georgia, made a port of delivery.. .403 
Auxiliary Guard, appropriation for.........419 
Avenues in Washington, appropriations for, 421 


B. 


Bailey, Major David, bounty land to his battalion 
Of VOUNLEETS oo cc eGo cdreccccccrecese edad 


AN weer ee eeereecesreeereses 


| Baker and Street, payment to ..........-4+ 408 


Barclay, J. T., plan of, for preventing abrasion, 
deterioration, and counterfeiting of coin, to 
De tESted «oc 0 cones cctne v.0.000 009 86,0,0,0400 
Barnum, Thomas, appropriation for........427 
Barracks, appropriations for...... 410, 413, 414 
Beacons—see Light- Houses. 
Behring’s Straits expedition, publication®of re- 
CUE GE cue ass eealneds oeredsesirtetehat 
Biennial Register, appropriation for.........416 
Blackfoot Indians, appropriations for the... .404 
Blythe Island, Georgia, site for a Navy depot to 
be purchased ON ...cccscccscccccrcees e4M0 
buildings to be ay cercccscccceses 400 
Boatswains, pay of, on Sore duty..........427 
Books, deficiency, appropriations for........425 
Boston Humane Society, appropriation for. .421 
Botanic Garden, appropriations for.....419, 421 
Boundary with Great Britain on Washington Ter- 
ritory, appropriation for running .......401 
OPT OF REGEN, . o Sabiitach 666 cde dso veel 
Bounty land, warrants for, to issue to Major 
f Bailey’s battalion of volunteers.........428 | 
Bridges, appropriations for........414, 419, 420 
Buoys—see Light- Houses. 
Bureaus in the Navy, appropriations for....417 
ureau, accounts to show disbursements of 
CRD 00 vince bs 0b. sdb Ws cide 00 cele d'toncdo00eGOS 
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|} Camanches, appropriations for the.....403, 404 
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appropriations to collect, om reservations. .408 
Canal, across Isthmus of Darien, surveys for, 427 
Capitol, extension of.......svccocccccerce cteh 

DMR oc ceccu pee tess snreses 00 4acenn une 
Carpenters, in the Navy, pay of, on shore 

GOLY Joc ccc cccccccccccccceccccceceeetel 
Cayuse war claims, appropriation for....++-419 
Chaplains, Army, pay of, at posts.....+.+.-401 

of Congress, pay Of ....cccccsccecescees 42d 
Charts, appropriations for........eeer eee e f27 
Chastas, appropriations for the.......+e+++ AUG 
Clucago, salary of collector at....esceeeee +e e422 
Chickasaws, appropriations for the.....404, 407 
Chief Engineer, appropriation for office of...417 
Chippewas, appropriations for.....404, 406, 408 
Choctaw cession, of 1830, relief of settlers on, 427 
Choctaws, appropriations for the...... +404, 407 
Circuit court, of District of Columbia, salaries of 

JUUQES OF... 2. ccc coccccncccesmccscnsehlG 

WPT OTs » cas 60 On a peda nee.s 403.0 445.0 ee 

in Missouri, terms, jurisdiction, and composi- 

GORE Ole «00s as een neenheedoans + oc cha neeee 
Claims, Court of, appropriations for........415 
Clerks, in the Indian bureau........4.-.-- 408 

CEMPOFAPy... oe cccccccccvercccrceec cMld, 422 
of board of officers on Army asylum, pay 

ns aé a> aan 
in Slate Department... ccccecccseceseccecd hD 

appropriations for... ..e..eee edo, 416, 425 
in Treascry Department......- sen acc e 19 
inassay office, New York, appropriation for, 425 
of district courts in Missouri. «2 412 


Clickamas, appropriations for the.....+++.-405 
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| Coast Survey, appropriations for.,......419, 420 
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Cadets at West Point, increase of pay of... .428 | 
Calapooias, appropriations for the. .... 405, 407 
California, appropriation for Indian service in, 408 
pay of disbursing agents of commissioner on 
ond claimee im 5 2 2. 2s 00.00 cc cece ccce ce 4296! 


construction of wagon roads t0.,...ees+e401 | 
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Coins and coinage, rate at which certain Spanish 
and Mexican silver coins are to be received 
by the U 0.005 ¢00 c8hy 402 
when new cents are taken therefor........402 
former laws making foreign coins a legal ten- 
der Pepéaled. ..ccecncvecsercasccesage 40d 
annual assays of foreign coins to be made at 
AE vn ccodesate duvannacntrcemacOee 
new cent to be coined. ......ccee sevcces e402 
its weight and Composition. ...eecceee e402 
former laws extended tO....ccescecese All 
how issued...... Se eee 
agent to be appointed to confer with Grea 
Sritain respecting...ecseeee avec 
Mr. Barclay’s plan for preventing abrasion and 
counterfeiting of, to be teste d. a€ Scsaces cee 
Collection district, Nassau county, Florida, to 
Re aat nines e.cn i abe dann bs anae Keene 
of Paso del Norte not to include El Paso, 
Texas.. 


nited States...... 
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402 
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ere ee eee 


ope a RAW dad wee mason ee 
e Duties. 
importers may add to the amount of their in- 
VOICES. we cceee ‘4 ie cue ake 
rate of, provision for deciding..........+.41l 
penalty for undervaluation.. ......eee0+-413 
Collection of land revenue, appropriations for, 
4138 
Collector to be appointed at Fernandina, Florida, 
= 413 
at Chicago, GHIA VOLE... ses csc teconcnens yee 
Colonel of ordnance, appropriation for office of, 
417 
Columbian Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, charter of....... oe 90040] 
report to be made to, of the number of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind in the District of Co- 
PRM: we asoa aa +» 40] 
non-residents may be received into.......40] 
United States to pay for indigent persons in, 401 
annual report to Secretary of the Interior. .401] 
Commissary General, appropriations for... .417 
Commissioner, appropriations for office of— 
DEE Soe cite tases vse cktcn emawes eee 
of the General Land Office......ee+.-.-416 
Gr RIAN GANS io i oo oc cic ec cicnate eee 
of Pensions.. 2 ALG 
of Public Buildings .........++e00e416; 419 
on military expenses in Oregon.......+++e414 
Compensation of chaplains to Congress.....429 
of chaplains at Army posts.......+++..-401 
of President’s secretary, steward, and mes- 
IR ae een e s: ee 
of superintendents of Indian affairs ......408 
of district judges of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
NES ora dak vv oore ona alae 
of circuit judges of District of Columbia. .418 
of Governors of Utah and New Mexico. .408 
Of Muster ATMOTETS... 2... 2 ccccccccccccc hl | 
of ‘cadets at West Point.......cseeceeees42S' 
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of Army officers. ... .....000 cossnescess40l 
of lieutenant general... .....ccssesecee ee ld 
| of surveyor general of Utah. .........++-417 
Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of. ..416 
Congress, appropriations for...........415, 425 
act to secure the attendance of witnesses be- 
PGs a6 bt 6 4.90.95.04 46 Unce 6 ccendes sou 
| pay of chaplains of ........ee0..cseeeee ADD 
representatives in, from Minnesota ...,...403 
extra compensation to employés of, disburse- 
SUE GE wc icwns sh es oh We ccw sub Gane d cane cee 
former act concerving, continued .....426 
Congressional burying-ground, appropriation 
rere nk ees ee 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, appropria- 
CENRNEET Cina. 0: 4. Sixts chase # acare amid cee aan ae 
Consular pupils, law authorizing, repealed... .401 
| Coysuls, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 
and 1858. ..e..seceees cocneec@On 
provision authorizing pupils to, repegled.. .401 
Fate OF PAY OF. oo ccicrccccccgecd.sccaeseeueae 
| Cotton, report to be made on consumption of..421 
| Court-houses, appropriations for, at— 
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Windsor. 
Courts—see titles of the different. 

| Creeks, appropriations for the. ....404, 405, 408 

Crimes, certain things to constitute manslauch- 
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perjury in oaths used in land offices, punish- 
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Custom-houses, annual repairs of.......+++.419 
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Darien, Isthmus of, surveys of, for a ship canal 
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Deficiencies, general appropriation bill for, for 
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Insane in District of Columbia, not charged wit) 
breach of peace, not to be confined in the 
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Mississippi, sale of school lands in.......+. +427 | 
Missouri, circuit court in. .s...eeeeeeeeee, Al2 | 
two judicial districts constituted in........412 


to San Francisc0....+++eeeeee.+ee++-410 || Missourias, appropriations for........++++-406 


settlement of accounts for, with Mississippi and 

other StateS.. ssescerecereesrscereeee sd l3 
bounty to Major Bailey’s volunteers. .....428 
gele of military SiteS...+..eeeeeeeeeeeee e414 
-, propriations for surveys DNs. Specsceece -420 
appropriations for surveyors general..... 417 
sciool, in Mississippi, sale of........+++.427 


school, in Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, | 
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swamp, confirmation of selections of......428 
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La Plata, publication of results of exploration | 
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Library of Congress, appropriation for... +415 | 


of Attorney General, appropriation for....418 
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Licht-House Board, appropriations for......416 | 


Light-houses, appropriations for. . .420, 425, 426 
Ludlow, Lewis W., adjustment of application of, 
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Madrid, pay of late secretary of legation at. .419 
Magazines, naval, appropriation for... .426, 427 
Mails—see Post Office Department. 

carriage of, on railroads to which grants of 


ocean steamers—see that title. 
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Morrison, Master G. F., authorized to accept a 
sword from Great Britain. ....0..00000 e430 
Morrow; Dr. James, appropriation for. ...- 421 
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Nautical Almanac—see Almanac. 
Navajoes, appropriations for the. ... +... ++ 406 


Naval Academy, appropriation for, for 1857-58, || 


427 
Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, sale of part of 
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Naval Observatory, appropriation for the... .427 
Navy, general appropriation bill for, for 1857-58, 
IN WoMeral. . oc cccccescrccvesece cock, 497 


number of men authorized... ..eee.ese00e e426 || 


transportation to and from Panama.......426 
each bureau to show its disbursements... .426 
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navy-yards...... 
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instruments, charts, &C...ccceccecepecece cd 
Observatory and Hydrographi@al Office. ..427 
Naval Academy .....cccccccccccsccesee edad 
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almanac... cesee 427 
publications of North Pacific and La Plata ex- 
PedILIONS. ce ceceesccces coccceee 0427 
testing inventions, KC... .eeccceveseceres AQT 
pay of boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and 
carpenters on shore duty oe AQT 
five steam-sloops authorized, and how procured, 
427 
sale of part of site of Naval Asylum at Phila- 
delphia ...sccccccccccscccce 000 AQ7 
rules for the Navy to be prepared and reported 
£0 Congress <.oc-0+coccescnve'ses - + 427 
pay of dropped officers............+-399, 427 
exploration of the Paranaand Paraguay rivers, 
427 
surveys for ship canal near Isthmus of Darien, 
427 
payment to officers of late Texas navy... .427 | 
reéxamination of officers dropped, or put on | 
retired or reserved lists, under act of 1855, 
Chapter 127... .cccccocccccsceseccccses cdo 
pay of dropped officers. ........60000399, 427 
number of officers in, may be increased ...399 
promotion of officers on reserved list......400 | 
captains in command of squadrons to be denom- 
inated flag Officers... ....eeeeeeeecer ee A400 | 


naval depot at Blythe Island established.. .400 || 


| appropriation for Department of.........-417 | 
Navy Department, appropriations for.......417 
| Navy-yards, appropriations for........426, 427 
Nebraska, appropriation for government of. .418 | 
appropriation for roads iN. .....eeseeeee 0428 
three additional land districts in........+ 409 
school lands in, in lieu of those settled on or 
taken as town sites...... vee e 429 
New Mexico, appropriation for governmentof, 418 
appropriation for volunteers of.......+...414 | 
appropriation for militia Of. ..sess..e+0+.414 
appropriation for Indian services in.......408 
salary of superintendent of Indian affairs in..408 
salary of Governor Of ...-ese..eeee000 e408 | 
New York Indians, appropriations for the...404 | 
Nisquallys, appropriations for the..........406 
Northeast Executive building, appropriations | 
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Observatory—see Naval Observatory. 
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Paper and printing, appropriation for......415, 
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Paraguay, the, exploration of tributaries of ..427 
Parana, the, exploration of.... sie nares 
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. 417 
| Penalty, on witnesses not appearing or answering 
before Congress .....2eceeseveessees 400 
for undervalued invoices of imports.......413 
Penitentiary, appropriations for........+e0+ 419 
| insane persons not charged with crime not to 
Ae RRDONGE fin s.cennassmadeencadete. cue 
| Pensions, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 
and 1858.2... -J99 
| Peorias, appropriations for the... ......+.++ 405 
Perjury, in oaths used in land offices 423 | 
| Of witnesses before Congress....+e+..+++-400 
| Perth Amboy, New Jersey, custom-house and 
post office at......... coeces 428 
| Philadelphia, sale of part of asylum at...... 427 
| post office at....... veer ofl 
Piankeshaws, appropriations fpy the......+.405 
| Pillager Bands, appropriations for the....... 404 
Pinkham, Vassal D., adjustment of claim of, to 
a release..... «+ 410 
| Portraits of Presidents, appropriation for... .421 


ee eee eee ee eee ee eeee 


sere eee eee we eee 


ee 


| Ports, of delivery at Augusta, Georgia.......403 
at Selma, Alabama....... 60s ames menete an 


| of entry at Fernandina, Florida......++..413 
| Postage, prepa eee of, on transient printed 
matter, made compulsory. ..coe-ee.eees 399 
| Post office buildings, appropriation for extension 
of General Post Office building:.........421 
appropriations for, at— 


RID ao ache Oph a 6ttu niisinihcwismiianiiccaied cae 
Seas s 04 se bee bdecbeee oon 0 éee ee ten anne 
Cincinnati......... Ckne 66a ecbatennteeieel 
CSOD as wa bins tA bbe mReO jude aude eee 
Ditbuque...cccccccccccccccces ccccceeAQh 
CIRIVURIONS S 4060 Sve vee jehacnanse aaa wine 
Rey West... scccccnccaseccccocessonscGee 
Memphis. ....ccvcccocsescecccscccses 40m 


Perth Amboy... ..ecceccsesccecceeses e428 
Philadelphia. .......ecccccccescccceee 42h 


RONG, 6 cos cusdencensatsansenencocnse 
POUR ica cadelae sectioned Viele avudeu dal 
"POMRAONNG tiie bcs ce DD shes 008 views cee 
Windaer.. cvicticcte sonitiice ccensecss AMR 


| Post Office Department, general appropriation bill 
{00 fol JGR1-0Gi ioc ucevowdnecsines neue 
Geficiencies. ....cccccccsecce occeee A09 
mails authorized on the Pacific...........409 
mail service to Havana, extension of. .409, 410 
| pay of postmaster and officers at Washington, 
410 
adjustment of fines on Mississippi river mail 
CODLFACLOIS. oe cececesersecccesecccees AO 
adjustment of claims of V. D. Pinkham and L. 
W. Ludlow for a release. ......+00+++2410 
payment to George H. Giddings..........410 
contract authorized for aland mailto San Fran- 
CLECO oc ccccnvccccseccccccesonescoccec4lO 
preémption right of contractors.......410 
mail service on Puget’s Sound........+.+-410 
payment to George Whitman............410 
prepayment of postage on transient pri:..ed 
matter made compulsory.....eceseess e399 
post roads—see that litle. 
appropriation for officers in.......++0e00+-417 
appropriation for office of Auditor of ......416 
Post roads, act of 1857 establishing, in— 
Alabama. ..cccceccccseccccccscccese e423 
Arkansas .oveccccccscccccecccececses Ald 
California. ..cccccssscceesseccseceees Aad 
Connecticut .o.scesisccecsecsecccsees e422 
PIOFIda 20 ccccccccccccscccccecceeses Ale 


eer 





appropriation for tests Of s+ serrevesereeerdld | Georgian. ....cccccssecccsscccceseses shad 


appropriation for office of colonel of.....,.417 | 


ORENB ic 0cce sec cccesnedensenemeamee 








XI 
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Post roads—Continued. 
Kentucky... 


Hilinois.......- 


6 b'e CdR) Ric de ce coe 


oo oe 0423 





| 


| Seeds and cuttings, appropriation for.......421 | 


LMR) 0 56 CA eK SE PERE ccc cnces sens 
TOWRA . 2.000 eveodécesbse b Sb: Sedescccc sven’ | 
LsOMIIORAs so ose sosbecssses S3ce0 seu 
Maine..... Cover seacosecccceccecseeee 429 
Marylentsse'e's'se0 000 oeteccoves coccvccden 
DEURGOIIONNRS ss od.06'4 6 ov sceeen bans « 422 | 
ECON ESE Vic So 0s icc ccsesé de cleceseee 
DEORE cs odide badd vv enecesccnssaael 424 
Mississippi cen tasdetene beeen oun 423 
PERSNOUET ss bc db Secu coves cs¥oceve dacccecGne 
New Mexico....ee- (eanesae cnensennen ne 
Te en bs pedeeden ne bb on ~ 422 
North Carolina......... jones sedamunee ae 
GRU Witcees cece i ae wine beanies ola 
Oregon . i. jens dbecercebonsow codes &> 425 
Pennsylvania... c.ccccccccs een eneenee® 422 
Baath Carolitidscecscccsececse sodesunawaen 
"Tennessee.....cce.s eb blab esbevesee - 423 
Oia sted doss oe cocvccecceosecveneemeyt| 
MES Ub ba Fe tere tes 0 os on oceans neon 
I a a'n'tudin a's bn be haoe. bene eer 
WESMNOUIES. de seencte su ooo tm suneeek 425 || 
W isconsin..... shbaeseehes cecne sheet 424 || 
Pottawatomics, appropriations for the....... 406 || 
Powers, Hiram, appropriation for a work of art | 
i eidestiosaske chids @ Pin oun Kanaan we @ 419 |} 


President, appointment of Private Secretary, 
steward, and messenger of.........0+.-42] 
appropriation for house Oof.......ee.eeeee. 420 
Printing—see Paper and Printing. 
Private Secretary to President authorized, and 
MAS OAT, vc ccpenscctas sds tos eo ocean Gee 
Public Buildings, appropriations for, Capitol ex- 
tension, Treasury extension, Patent Office 
building, Post Office building, court-houses, 
custom-houses, and post offices—see those 
titles. 
appropriations for, in general....419, 420, 421 
appropriation for office of Commissioner of, 


416, 419 

Public documents, appropriation for packing and 
distribution of........... covcccvcccce dal 
distribution Of.......esese0. cecesecccneekad 


how many to be printed.........0. 
Public grounds at Washington, appropriations 
(OP scesccccees eoeeeeees 419, 420, 421, 422 


'| Sailmakers, pay of, on shore duty. oan eeene 


| 


INDEX TO 





Schermerhorn, J. R., payment to...........408 
Schoo!s, selections of land for, in lieu of those 
settled on, or taken for town sites.......489 


| 
| 


lands for, in Minnesota, propositions respect- || 


ing, to be submitted to convention......403 
lands on Mississippi, EP as as 20 kbee gee 
Scotons, appropriations for the........+.+..406 


Q 
Seamen, deficiency appropriation for........419 || 


| 


appropriation for... i jsaeusee 
Second Auditor, appropriations for office of. .416 
Second Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 


416° 
Secretary, of the Interior, appropriations for office 
of eeoreeeee ee ee eedeca os auetee 


to prepare and report rules for government 
of the Navy...csccsvceccescs sects es42i | 

of State, appropriations for office of.......415 | 
of the Treasury, appropriations for office of, 416 | 
of War, appropriations for office of.......417 | 


Selma, Alabama, made a port of delivery....413 
Seminoles, appropriations for the.........- 405 | 
Semoice, John, payment to representative of, 408 | 
Senecas, appropriations for the......eeee+.-407 | 
Seymour, Thomas H., authorized to accept a 
present from the Emperor of Russia... .419 | 
Shawnees, appropriations for the.....+.....407 | 
Shipwreck, app@®priation to provide against, 421 | 


Sioux, appropriations for the, s.eee+.+eeee0.407 || 


crows wes be 50 sh sO {| 


Sites, military, sale of....+.+. 
Six Nations, appropriations for the....+++..407 
Sizemore, Arthur, payment to representatives 

of eereeee so eccccescesccesscccesese sc eMUG | 


Slave trade, appropriation for suppression of | 


| State Department, appropriations for, 415, 416, 425 


Public lands—see Lands, Public. 1] 


Public Ministers, general appropriation bill for, 


TES cohen ss.aeenies ovcccccseeS0l 
rate of pay Of.......ceesee0. oveccsccese chile | 

Public moneys, disbursing officers required to 

deposit......... aneun ens saeeenen ov0ce dann 

all, to be deposited.......... o0nsecenecsceee 


Public printing, appropriations for .....415, 417 
Public streets—see Avenues. 

appropriations for ......... covcccecccccc4al 
Puget’s Sound Indians, appropriations for the, 406 
Puyallups, appropriations for the.......... 406 


Q. 

Quapaws, appropra’tions for the............406 
Quartermaster’s department, disbursing officers 
of, to settle their accounts with the Third 
BODOG e's o'6 os oid caddaccececosvcqocccethe 
five military storekeepers added to........414 
Quartermaster General, appropriations for office 
Offs vo cecccecces 


Cube ar obeeus eet adee XRT 


K R. 


Railroads, erants of land for, to Alabama, 412, 413 
grants of land for, to Minnesota......411,412 
Rations, officers’, rate of commutation for, to be 
thirty cents..... inoe & etek ee See 


| State, Secretary of, appropriation for office of, 415 | 
| Steamboat inspectors, appropriation for.....418 | 


| 
( 
j 
| 











j 
j 


| 
| 





Register, appropriations for office of........416 | 
Reporter of decisions, appropriation for.....418 | 


Reports, on consumption of cotton..........421 
by officers of Columbian Institution for Deaf, 


the. ..cce.ee soeccercccccec4l | 
Sloops of war, five new steam, authorized. . .427 
Smithsonian Institution, appointment of Regents 


stesenweedssecne Se eereccceccnces o 429 | 
Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriations for | 

office of see ween eae eseeeen 9 06000sseeceeO.| 
Southeast Executive building, appropriations | 

POP a cpepeendaces dssaonddiatteey oo 416 | 
noe Executive building, appropriations 


Spy company, appropriation to pay services 
of.. Se Sbled va doe BOVE | 


number of clerks in... 2. .ccc:cccccces 419 


Steam revenue cutter, to be procured.. .400, 422 
Steward of President, appointment of, sabaies | 
IZED, pecccscccccdecseccocs 
his duties and pay..... wd bdvev deccde roel | 
Storekeepers—see Military Storekeepers. 
Superintendents of Indian affairs, appropriations | 
OF. o000 se ececrccccacsccevccosehOe | 

for Oregon, Washington, Utah, and New 
Mexico, salaries of ........0s:0000+++-408 | 
not to negotiate treaties unless instructed. .408 | 
Surgeon General, appropriations for office of. .417 | 
Surveyors of customs, at Augusta, Georgia. .403 | 
at Selma, Alabama's < ois oe cvse essecsce ses Ghd | 


Side we ve wwsetee i] 


|| Treasury extension, appropriation for, 


| Trenchard, LieutenantS. D., authorized toa 





| Totten, Joseph G., reappointed a Regent of the 


Smithsonian Institution............,,. 499 
Treasurer, appropriations for office of..., veal 
Tredsury Department, appropriations for... .41¢ 

number of clerks in......esceeecess seen 
Treasury, Secretary of, appropriations. fo cae 


OF veeeevereeceeeseeereteeeeseceeess Af 


assistant, how appointed...s.........5,, 419 


Ccept 


a sword from Great Britain........... «430 


U. 


| Umpquaws, appropriations for the....,406, 407 


wn || Utah, appropriation for government of... ...4)9 
of the Navy, appropriations for office of...417 || i 


apprepriation for hoding Service in........448 
salary of superintendent in. ..............408 
| salary of Governor of.. popepnconss 408 

salary of surveyor general of.............408 
Utahs, appropriations for the.............,.408 


7" 


Vermont, set of weights and measures to be fur. 
« nished to..... oo eee cece ese AQ 
Vincennes land office, return to claimants of 
deeds, &C., Sent t0....0. reve ce ceccre ee 4H 
Vixen, the, petty officers and crew of authorized 
to accept a sum of money from Great Brit. 
ain. ee reeweeeecene efi) 


er eee eeeee 


WwW. 


Warehouses at quarantine station below New 

Orleans, appropriation for....e++++.00..42] 
War Department, appropriations for.,......417 
Wagon roads, appropriation for............40] 
Washington aqueduct, appropriation for... .42] 





settlement of claim of contractor, &c., of brick 
FOF’. wecces +» 430 
Washington Territory, appropriation for govern- 
MEN Of. .ccccccsccvccssecesecvesenens 418 
appropriation for capitol and penitentiary in, 42] 
appropriation for Indian service in........408 











salary of superintendent of Indian affairs in, 408 
military road in, between Fort Steilacoom and 
Bellingham aoa co cccccccccesccosecccAe 
boundary of, with Great Britain, appropriation 
for running..... eccccccadesescesl 
Weas, appropriation for the........+++00++-405 
Western Military Asylum, pay of clerk of board, 
to select Site fOr... cceerccceceecereeescAld 
to be abolished.....seccecccccesceceeeeeedld 
sale of site Of... cccccccccccccccccccvceseAld 
West Point—see Military Academy. 
Whitman, George, payment t0....+eeeee0-410 
Wichitaws, appropriations for the..........408 
Wind and current charts, appropriation for. .427 
Winnebagoes, appropriations for the...404, 407 
Wisconsin, additional land district in.......408 
salary of district judge in.......2++++++-418 
Witnesses, act to enforce the attendance of, be- 
fore either House of Congress or any com- 
mittee.... 
not to be held criminally in respect to any 
matter as to which they have so testified, 400 
in Court of Claims, appropriation for.....429 


eeeeee 


ss os an nth ah ca edince ai ee 


pay of, when acting as collectors........+.422 | Wolf Island, in the Mississippi, title to, dis- 


Surveyors general, &c., appropriations for. .417, | 


425 | 


office of, northwest of Ohio, to be removed to }| 


St. Paul’s,and restricted to Minnesota. ..417 | 
Surveys, of lands, appropriations for...414, 420, | 
of coast, appropriations for........+.419, 420 | 
Swamp lands, selections of, by State, confirmed, | 


act for relief of purchasers of, continued and | 
OXLENGCD. «eee eeeeeeeersercecrereeees M28 


7. 


Tariffi—see Duties. 
general act of 18574...0ececcesesceeres 410 | 


&c., to Secretary of the Interior........401 || Telegraph, Atlantic—see Atlantic Telegraph. 


Representatives, number to which Minnesota is to 

be entitled.... 
Reyenue cutter, steam, to be procured. .490, 422 
Rives, Alfred L., appropriation for.........421 
Roads, appropriations for.....401, 403, 414, 428 
Rogue River Indians, appropriations for the, 407 
Rush, Richard, reappointed a Regent of the Smith- 


Tender, foreign coins no longer to be a..... .402 


see eaeeeceneeceeess-403 || Territories, appropriations for. .....e+ese.418 | 


Texas, divided into two judicial districts ... .402 


tinie extended for creditors of, to present their || 


Glens. «oso ccinal> od en veeintemananenh 
compensation to officers of the late navy of..427 | 
appropriation for Indian service in......+.408 | 


sonian Institution... ....++e.++++eee+6+.429 | Texas Indians, appropriations for the.......408 | 
Rutledge, John, Chief Justice, bust of, to be pro- || Third Auditor, appropriations for office of...416 


cured for the Supreme Court room......442 
s. 
Sack; appropriation for the... ..c0+ceeeee 040 


| To 
all's 


GIRRUOEE ». 06 00%. oan 6 66 0S ae Beane seeeee st Y 
Wyandots, appropriations for the....++.++A07 


PRIVATE. 
A. 


428 Adams, James B., claim of. .....++0+ 000000435 


Aileock, John, claim of. .. 0.0. 00eeseeeee 00430 
Ann Elizabeth, the, register to issue to....- A3T 
Armstrong, Amos, pension of. ......++++++ +437 
Armstrong, Franklin W., pension of......+ 441 
Arthur, John T., release of sureties of...-+ 438 
Ascension, Parish of, Louisiana, land claim con- 
Beene 00. nove cic pvciesc se telS cbide 860 0x8 
Auld, Isaac, claim Of. ..e-seceeeseeccceses +430 
Austill, Jeremiah, payment to. ...+e0e++e0+44l 


B. 


Bailey, Benjamin, claim of.....+++eee+ oo 435 
Bailey, Charles, claim of......esees+seer 435 
Bailey, Edward, claim Of. .sseseeeee+++++ +439 
Bailey, Henry, claim of......++++++- vosaes4ee 
Bailey, Joseph, pension of. ......++eeee+++ +440 


to settle accounts of disbursing officers in quar- || Baldwin, Bartholomew, authorized to enter cer 


termaster’s department. seeeeesereeeee 413 
eas engineers, appropriations for office 
0 


145 ORs be Ob Gh Fda Neuve ese cckheaeeee 


tain school baat. cccocc se sho catkins searen 
Baltzell, George F'., permitted to enter a section 


OF TRE c 6c 6 CR See cov ceeeo ec neensee 
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Baynard; 
Beamer, ¥ 
Bean, M: 

of... 
Beckett, ¢ 
Beckett, | 
Beckett, ‘ 
Beckett, 
Beers, Jo 
Belden ’ I 


Belden, \ 


Belger, 4 


Bender, : 
Bigelow, 
Bond, Gr 
Boomer, 
Bowler, | 
Brodie, ( 


Brodie, I 
Bryan, J 

ente 
Bryant, 7 
Backnan 
Burdell,, 
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Calder, ] 
Cassa 
Cerré, 
to e} 
Chisholr 
Chorpen 
men 
Charchi 
Cilly; Jc 
Clark, J 
Clark, 
Clay, J. 
Clement 
Clinton 
Cochran 
Cook, L 
Corwine 
Cox, Jo 
Craig, \ 
Crandal 
Crawfo1 
Crawfo1 
Crown, 


Davids« 
be 
Davids: 
Davis, 
Denma' 
Denver 
Devit, . 
Dignan 
Drout, 
Duncar 
cer 
sig 
Dunmi 


Fenwi 
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Flemit 
Firemé 
Freem 
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THE APPENDIX. 


eee OR 
Baynard John claim o acces ecccecess cha Ga , Mrs. Mary, pa mient tO, vslene. kb 0 ehecae 
ard, E hraim, cheat of. eeeereeeeee ++ AB Gil ert, Barney, iain of eee eer ener er eens . -435 
Baynard; P iiiam G., a . Gilbert, John, arrears of pedgion net. « ate -439 
Beamer, Joseph, BUNTING no ss cc cce oe eeeee e430 || Godfroy, Jacques, land patent to issue to heirs | 
Bean, Mark and R. H., adjustment of claim |, SENENGEs tac cares deo wr 6a Rata iat aneata manna c e9sie en 
OTs Seca cc ccc ccc et cece ccescee ne . e441 || Graliath, Joseph, payment to ...... oom nee ge 
Beckett, Cato A., claim Of........... ica 435 | Grover, Peter, payment to... ..ee.ee ee ee ee e430 | 
Beckett, Edward, claim ee | | Guest, Lieutenant John, payment ta him and 
Beckett, James, claim Of, ....-+ ++. -- e000 435 i others..... S05 6 site hieiea cede bouts «cen 
Beckett, William, claim of... ........000+++435 | HW 


Beers, Josepli D., payment to...........+--433)| 


Belden, Ebenezer, payment to administrator of, | Haight, Samuel S., settlement of claim of .. .436 | 


439 || Hannahan, William, Jr., claim of...«.e... 435 
Belden, William.W., payment to..........439| Hardin, Colonel John, payment to heirs of. .435 | 
Belger, Major James, allowance in accounts of, | Harrington, James, paxmen ene ee 
t 431\| Hart, William R., claim of......-. pan tiles 435 | 
Bender, A. S., payment to... seeeeeeee eee 430 Hays, Sampson, pension of.......- ~slphe nen 
Bigelow, Israel B., pension of......... oo o.442 || Hill & McGunnegle, paymento....... 262430 
Bond, moons PENSION Of... ...cccessecces = || Hooe, Emilie R., land at Prairie du Chien relin- 
Boomer, Collins, payment to. .... 2+. eeee 2436 | PRRONNE Ths as «non 4 hk baadienn a ade ee 438 
Jowler, Francis, Oatat OF as6 se VETOES nd SS 435 || Hooker, Mary, arrears of pension of...... 439 
srodie, Charles, payment to admuinistratrix of, || Horne, John H., payment to .....06. nec sce 
440 || Haff, John, payment to... e........ecnecees 436 
Brodie, Lucretia A., payment to...... oo ee 440 | = 
Bryan, Jeremiah, heirs, &c., of, authorized to || I. . 
euter certain land........ motel -++++432 || Indiana, allowance for furniture for court in, 431 
Bryant, Thomas S., allowance in account of, 431 || Trish, Joseph, authorized (o enter certain school | 
Backnam, George, payment to — as eer = 3 l} land see eeereee a 
Burdell, William, released as surety of John T. i| 
ATI, o0cnce se bbi8 50 ols's ry a wee 438 |! J. | 
C. || Jenkins, Benjamin W., claim of........-. » 435 
Calder, Henry, claim of,...... pececeeeeee 043d || Jexkins, Christopher, claim of....... és oneeeSOn 


eeoeee 44h || Jenkins, Joseph, claim of.........eeeseeee 430 
eeee o « 4a5 


Cassady, George, pension of........ 

Cerré, Pascal L., representatives of, authorized 
to enter certain land. 2... ges. eee eee ee ASL 

Chisholm, Robert, claim of. .. 2.0. .+e+++00+439 } } 

Chorpenning, George, Jr., adjustment and pay- }| Jones, Heriry J., claim of.....«++.++++- 
ment of Claim of, for mail services......440 || Jones, William C., settlement of claim of....441 

Charchill, T., J., settlement of accounts of...441 . s 

Cilly; Jorfathah, petision Of.,...++..+--439, 440 | K. 

Clark, James, Sr., claim of. ........+++++0435 || Kendall, William, settlement of accounts of, 436 


Jenkins, Robert S., claim of........- 


Johnston, Jarmes D., credit in accounts of...437 








Jewell, Barton, pension of....ececseere «0 0 0440 | 


ee 0435 | 


XIE 





—_—— 





’ 


M. 


! 
|| Mackay, Mungo, claim -of......ee0eeee0++435 


'| Martin, William T., released, as administrator 
of Edward Gale, from liability. ...+6..-438 
|| Mason, Robert, claim.of....... ocesed eee se e4aD 
Matthews, John R., claim of...... selec Weuee4O5 
Mathews, Sally. T., payment to........ +. e431 

| MeCabe, E..H., representatives of, authorized to 
enter certain. land... 0+ .eees eeeeer ee 433 
McClure, David, payment to.. 2... 000.64.437 
McClure, Joseph,. payment to administrator 


| iicawendherimaenns ceo stwiiie o otdve er 487 
| McConnell, John C., payment to... . e000 e435 
| McDougall, claim of seeeeee ee er eeeeee eee 435 


MeGunnegle, George K., payment to. «+++ +.430 
McLeod, Robert, claim Of. . 2... steeeecceee 435 
| Medary, Samuel, released as surety of John T. 





Arthur. ..<< oc. oie Use dele Scales pee 
Meggett, Walley, claim Of. ..sesseeeeees 72 e435 

| Meegett,. William C., claim of.......6. oe 435 
\! Mikell, Ephraim, claim of....... we sccee ce ehSe 
|| Mikell, John,.Sen., claim of 0.2.2.0. c0000-435! 
\| Mikell, John C., claim of. .....6..0.00 000+ 438 
\| Miftell, Josiah, claim of. ......ccee0. cones eae 
|| Millett, Martin, preémption entry of, confirmed, 
433 


| 
| Minge, Collier H., payments to. ..+«+.++++ A40 
|| Minnesota, grant of school land ‘to, in lieaw of 
that granted to J. Irish, W. Sturgis, and B. 
Baldwin. ....% coeeccces ce cecccccccs cohSe 
Missouri, allowance for furniture for court in, 431 
|| Mitchel; Edward, claim ofs.........eeeeee4a: 
Mitchell, John, pension of .....0e+ee+ee0+-432 
|| Montgomery, Captain Alexander, settlement of 
| accounts of....... ub tiko Bidens hak et eee 
|| Morrison, Jesse, payment to. ......6.00+++ 436 
|| Morrow, Dr. James, payment to.........--435 
|| Moses, Isaac C., claim Of... .cccccceneses 0430 
|| Mudd, Henry T., payment to., ...ee0eee00+435 
|| Murray, Joseph J., claim of. ...seeeeee0++-435 


| 


|| Murray, Richard J., pension of... ...++«r+ +440 


Clark, Mary ‘Ann, pension of. ,..+.+++++++-436 || Kennedy, Joseph M., payment to, for furniture | N. 
Clay, J. Randolph, payment to.........+++-430 | FOP. COMMEDOUNG 0 9'0:4ids cocks ccs cece oe 439 | 
Clement, William, claim Of... +0 ...+0+000+ +435 Kennerly, C. B. R., pension of..........++.435 || Nash, Betsey, pension of. .+++s+eee.s+++++ 439 
Clinton Gaards, auditing of accounts of.....435 || Kentucky asylum for deaf and dumb, time of Newell, Thomas M., settlement of accounts 
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This is the first number of the Aprenprx to the ConeRes- 

sionaL Giose for this session--the third of the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress. 

The work will be stereotyped, and therefore those who 
may subscribe hereafter, during this session, will get all the 
numbers; but after this session has ended, the price will 
be increased to such a sum as will pay for reprinting from 

e plates. 

Othe ConGRESSIONAL GLose and ApPrENpIx and Laws 
will not be sold separately, as they were a few years ago. 
When separated they did not give general satisfaction, as a 
subscriber for one would frequently want the other when 
too late to furnish him with the back numbers. Therefore 
the ConcressionaL Giose and the Appenpix and the 
Laws will all be sold together. A man who may think he 
has not the money to spare to purchase the whole, may get 
a club to join him. 

The price for the whole for this session is $3. They all 
go free by mail. 


MESSAGE 


OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Fillow- Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 

The Constitution requires that the President 
shall, from time to time, not only recommend to 
the consideration of Congress such measures as 
he may judge necessary and expedient, but also 
that he shall give information to them of the state 
ofthe Union. To do this fully involves exposi- 
tions of all matters in the actual condition of the 
country, domestic or foreign, which essentially 
concern the general welfare. While performing 
his constitutional duty in this respect, the Presi- 
dent does not speak merely to express personal 
convictions, but as the executive minister of the 
Government, enabled by his position, and called 
upon by his official obligations, to scan with an 
impartial eye the interests of the whole and of 
— part of the United States. 

Of the condition of the domestic interests of 
the Union, its agriculture, mines, manufactures, 
navigation and commerce, it is necessary only to 
say that the internal prosperity of the country, 
its continuous and steady advancement in wealth 
and population, and in private as well as public 
well-being, attest the wisdom of our institutions, 
and the predominant spirit of intelligence and 
patriotism, which, notwithstanding occasional | 
irregularities of opinion or action resulting from | 
popular freedom, has distinguished and charac- 
terized the people of America. 

In the brief interval between the termination 
of the last and the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, the public mind has been 
occupied with the care of selecting, for another 
constitutional term, the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

_ The determination of the persons, who are of 
right, or contingently, to preside over the admin- 
istration of the Biterosakt, is, under our system, 
committed to the States and the people. We 
appeal to them, by their voice pronounced in the 
orms of law, to call whomsoever they will to 
the high post of Chief Magistrate. 

And thus it is, that as the Senators represent || 
the wee States of the Union, and the mem- || 
bers o 
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constituencies of each State, so the President 
represents the aggregate population of the United 
States. Their election of him is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authority of the 
Union. 

It is impossible to misapprehend the great prin- 
ciples which, by their recent political action, the 
people of the United States have sanctioned and 
announced. 

They have asserted the constitutional equality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
States; they have affirmed the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the citizens of the 
United States as citizens, whatever their religion, 
wherever their birth, or their residence; the 
have maintained the inviolability of the consti- 
tutional rights of the different sections of the 
Union; and they have proclaimed their devoted 
and unalterable attachment to the Union and the 
Constitution, as objects of interest superior to all 
subjects of local or sectional controversy, as the 
safeguard of the rights of all, as the spirit and the 
essence of the liberty, peace, and greatness of the 
Republic. 

In doing this, they have, at the same time, 
emphatically condemned the idea of organizing in 
these United States mere geographical parties; of 
marshaling in hostile array towards each other 
the different parts of the country, North or South, 
East or West. 

Schemes of this nature, fraught with incalcu- 
lable mischief, and which the considerate sense of 
the people has rejected, could have had counte- 
nance in no part of the country, had they not 
been diSguised by suggestions plausible in ap- 
pearance, acting upon an excited state of the 
public mind, induced by causes temporary in 
their character, and itis to be hoped transient in 
their influence. 

Perfect liberty of association for political ob- 
jects and the widest scope of discussion are the 
received and ordinary conditions of government 
in our country. Our institutions, framed in the 
spirit of confidence in the intelligence and integ- 
rity of the people, do not forbid citizens, either 


| individually or associated together, to attack by 


writing, speech, or any other methods short of 

hysicat force, the Constitution and the very ex- 
istence of the Union. Under the shelter of this 
great liberty, and protected by the laws and 
usages of the Government they assail, associa- 


tions have been formed in some of the States of || 


individuals who, pretending to seek only to pre- 
vent the spread of the institution of slavery into 
the present or future inchoate States of the Union, 
are really inflamed with desire to change the do- 
mestic institutions of existing States. ‘To accom- 
plish their objects, they dedicate themselves to 
the odious task of depreciating the Government 
organization which stands in their way, and of 

umniating, with indiscriminate invective, not 
only the citizens of particular States, with whose 


| laws they find fault, but all others of their fellow- 
| citizens throughout the country who do oo oe 


ticipate with them in their assaults upon the Con- 
stitution, framed and adopted by our fathers, and 
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and grateful reverence of their children. They 
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seek an object which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one. They are perfectly aware 
that the change in the salitiee condition of the 
white and black races in the slaveholding States, 
which they would promote, is beyond their 
lawful authority; that to them it is a foreign 
object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful 
instrumentality of theirs; that for them, and the 
States of which they are citizens, the only path 
to its accomplishment is through burning cities, 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations, 
and all there is most terrible in foreign, compli- 
cated with civil and servile war; and that the 
first step in the attempt is the forcible disruption 
of a country embracing in its broad bosom a 
degree of Liberty, and an amount of individual 
and public prosperity, to which there is no par- 
allel in history, and substituting in its place 
hostile governments, driven at once and inevitably 
into mutual devastation and fratricidal carnage, 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous 
brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia. Well knowing that such, and such only, 
are the means and the consequences of their 
plans and aries, they endeavor to prepare the 
people of the United States for civil war by doing 
everything in their power to deprive the Consti- 
tution and the laws of ioral authority, and to 
undermine the fabric of the Union by appeals to 
passion and sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating 
its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends. 

It is by the agency of such unwarrantable in- 
terference, foreign and domestic, that the minds 


| of many, otherwise good citizens, have been so 


inflamed into the passionate condemnation of the 
domestic institutions of the southern States, as at 
length to pass insensibly to almost equally pas- 
sionate hostility towards their fellow-citizens of 
those States, and thus, finally, to fall into tem- 
porary fellowship with the avowed and active 
enemies of the Constitution. Ardently attached 
to liberty in the abstract, they do not stop to 
consider practically how the objects they would 
attain can be accomplished, nor to reflect that, 
even if the evil were as great as they deem it, 
they have no remedy to apply, and that it can be 
only aggravated - their violence and unconsti- 
tutional action. question which is one of the 
most difficult of all the problems of social insti- 
tution, political economy, and statesmanship, 
they treat with unreasoning intemperance of 
thought and language. Extremes beget extremes. 
Violent attack from the North finds its inevitable 
consequence in the growth of a spirit of angry 
defiance at the South. ‘Thus, in the progress of 
events, we had reached that consummation which 
the voice of the people has now so pointedly 
rebuked, of the attempt of a portion of the 
States, by a sectional organization and move- 
ment, to usurp the control of the Government of 


} the United States. 


claiming for the privileges it has secured, and the 
the House of Representatives the several || blessings it has conferred, the steady support|) sincerely attached to the Constitution and the 


I confidently believe that the great body of 
those who inconsiderately took this fatal step are 
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Union. They would, upon deliberation, shrink | 
with unaffected horror from any conscious act of | 
disunion or civil war. But they have entered | 
into a path which leads nowhere, unless it be to 
civil war and disunion, and which has no other 

ossible outlet. They have proceeded thus far 
in that divection in consequence of the successive 
stages of their progress having consisted of a 
series of secondary issues, each of which pro- 
feased to be confined within constitutional and 
peaceful limits, but which attempted indirectly 
what few men were willing to do directly; that |, 
is, to act aggressively against the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half of the thirty-one States. | 

In the long series of acts of indirect aggression, | 
the first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens 
of the northern States, in Congress and out of it, 
of the question of negro-emancipation in the 
southern States. 

The second step in this path of evil consisted 
of acts of the people of the northern States, and 
in several instances of their governments, aimed 
to facilitate the escape of persons held to service 
in the southern States, and to prevent their extra- 
dition when reclaimed eee to law and in | 
virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 
To promote this object, legislative enactments 
and other means were adopted to take away or | 
defeat rights which the Constitution solemnly 
guarantied. In order to nullify the then existing 
act of Congress concerning the extradition of 
fugitives from service, laws were enacted in many | 
States forbidding their officers, under the severest | 
penalties, to participate m the execution of any 
act of Congress whatever. In this way that | 
system of harmonious codperation between the 
authorities of the United States and of the several 
States for the maintenance of their common insti- 
tutions, which existed in the early years of the 
Republic, was destroyed; conflicts of jurisdiction 
came to be frequent; and Congress found itself | 
compelled, for the support of the Constitution | 
and the vindication of its power, to authorize the | 
appointment of new officers charged with the 
execution of its acts, as if they and the officers of 
the States were the ministers, respectively, of 
foreign Governments in a state of mutual hostility, 
rather than fellow magistrates of acommon coun- 
try, peacefully subsisting under the protection of 
one well-constituted Union. Thus here, also, | 
aggression was followed by regetion; and the 
attacks upon the Constitution at @fis point did but 
serve to raise up new barriers for its defense and | 
security. 

The third stage of this unhappy sectional con- 
troversy was in connection with the organization 
of territorial governments, and the admission of 
new States into the Union. When it was pro- 
posed to admit the State of Maine, by separation 
of territory from that of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Missouri, formed of a portion of the ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States, 
Representatives in Congress objected to the ad- 
mission of the latter, unless with conditions | 
suited to particular views of public policy. The 
imposition of such a condition was successfully | 
resisted. But, at the same period, the question 
was presented of imposing restrictions upon the 
residue of the territory ceded by France. That | 
question was, for the time, disposed of by the 
adoption of a geographical line of limitation. 

in this connection it should not be forgotten 
that when France, of her own accord, resolved, 
for considerations of the most far-sighted saga- 
city, to cede Louisiana to the United States, and 
that accession was accepted by the United States, 
the latter expressly engaged that the inhab- 
itants of the ceded Territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted 


a2 soon as possible, according to the principles |, 


of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities of cit- | 
izens of the United States; and in the mean time 
they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their fberty, property, and the 
religion which they profess’’—that is to say, while 
Mt remains in a territorial condition, its inhabitants | 
are maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 

ment of their liberty and property, with a right 
then to pass into the condition of States on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the original States. 











he enactment, which established the restric- |, It has not unfrequently happened that law- |i the repeal of old ones, in effect avers that thelr 
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generally, whether lying north or south of it, 
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tive geographical line, was acquiesced in, rather 
than approved, by the States of the Union. It 
stood on the statute-book, however, for a number 
of years; and the people of the respective States 
acquiesced in the reénactment of the principle as 
applied to the State of Texas; and it was pro- 
posed to acquiesce in its further application to the 
territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, But this proposition was successfully 
resisted by the representatives from the northern 
States, who, regardless of the statute line, insisted 
upon applying restriction to the new territory 


thereby repealing it as a legislative compromise, 
and, on the part of the North, persistently vio- 
lating the compact, if compact there was. 
Thereupon this enactment ceased to have bind- 
ing virtue in any sense, whether as respects the 
North or the Softh; and so in effect it was 


State of California, and the organization of the 
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| 


Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Wash- | 
| 


ington. 

Such was the state of this question when the 
time arrived for the organization of the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska. In the progress 
of constitutional inquiry and reflection, it had 
now at length come to be seen clearly that Con- 


gress does not possess constitutional power to || lv : 1 1 
] positive and obligatory injunctions of the Con- 
na long | 


impose restrictions of this character upon any 
present or future State of the Union. i } 

series of decisions, on the fullest argument, and 
after the most deliberate consideration, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had finall 

determined this point in every form under which 
the question could arise, whether as affecting 


public or private rights—in questions of the public | 


domain, of religion, of navigation, and of serv- 
itude. 

The several States of the Union are, by force 
of the Constitution, coequal in domestic legisla- 
tive power. Congress cannot change a law of 


domestic relation in the State of Maine; no more | 


can it in the State of Missouri. Any statute 
which proposes to do this is a mere nullity; it 
takes away no right, it confers none. If it re- 
mains on the statute-book unrepealed, it remains 
there only as a monument of error, and a beacon 
of warning to the legislator and the statesman. 
To repeal it will be only to remove imperfection 


from the statutes, without affecting, either in the | 


sense of permission or of prohibition, the action 
of the States, or of their citizens. 

Sull, when the nominal restriction of this na- 
ture, already a dead letter in law, was in terms 


act organizing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, that repeal was made the occasion of a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation. 

It was alleged that the original enactment being 
a compact of perpetual moral obligation, its re- 
peal constituted an odious breach of faith. 

An act of Congress, while it remains unre- 
pealed, more especially if it be constitutionally 
valid in the judgment of those public functionaries 
whose duty it 18 to pronounce on that point, is 
achoubiellty binding on the conscience of each 
good citizen of the Republic. But in what sense 
can it be asserted, that the enactment in question 
was invested with perpetuity and entitled to the 
respect of a solemn compact? Between whom 
was the compact ? No distinct contending powers 
of the Government, no separate sections of the 
Union, treating as such, entered into treaty stipu- 
lations on the subject. It was a mere clause of 
an act of Congress, and, like any other contro- 
verted matter of legislation, received its final 


shape and was passed by compromise of the con- 


sovereign States of the Union. 
treated on the occasion of the admission of thie |! 


| 
j 
| 


| 
| 
! 
| 





| 





pea strength, make it perpetual in te 


beyond those previously assigned to it, and that 
} 
| 
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givers, with undue estimation of the value of the 








law they give, or in the view of imparting to jt 


ut they cannot thus bind the conscience, th; 
judgment, and the will of those who ma ‘ian, 


| ceed them, invested with similar responsibilities, 


and clothed with equal authority. ore carefy] 
investigation may prove the law to be unsound 
in principle. Experience may show it to be jm. 
perfect in detail, and impracticable in execution 
And then both reason and right combine no; 
merely to justify, but to require its repeal, 

The Constitution, supreme as it is over all the 
departments of the Government, legislative, ey. 
ecutive, and judicial, is open to amendment } 
its very terms; and Congress or the States may 
in their discretion, propose amendment to |; 
solemn compact though it in truth is between the 
28 In the present 
instance, a political enactment, which had ceased 
to have legal power or authority of any kind 
was repealed. The position assumed, that Con. 
gress had no moral right to enact such repeal, 
was strange enough, and singularly so in view of 
the fact that the argument came from those who 


land, having the same popular designation and 
quality as compromise acts—nay, more, who un- 
equivocally disregarded and condemned the most 


} openly refused obedience to existing laws of the 


stitution itself, and sought, by- every means 

within their reach, to deprive a portion of their 

| fellow-citizens of the equal enjoyment of those 
rights and privileges guarantied alike to all by the 
fundamental compact of our Union. 

This argument against the repeal of the statute 
line in question was accompanied by another of 
congenial character, and equally with the former 
destitute of foundation in reason and truth. | 
was imputed that the measure originated in the 
conception of extending the limits of slave labor 


such was its natural as well as intended effect; 
and these baseless assumptions were made, in the 
northern States, the ground of unceasing assault 
upon constitutional right. 

The = in terms of a statute which was 
already obsolete, and also null for unconstitu- 
tionality, could have no influence to obstruct or 
to promote the propagation of conflicting views 
of political or social institution. When the act 
organizing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska was passed, the inherent effect upon that 

| portion of the public domain thus opened to legal 


|| settlement was to admit settlers from al! the 
repealed by the last Congress, in a clause of the || 


States of the Union alike, each with his convic- 
tions of public policy and private interest, there 
to found in their discretion, subject to such limit- 
ations as the Constitution and acts of Congress 


|| might prescribe, new States, hereafter to be ad- 


mitted into the Union. It was a free field, open 
| alike to all, whether the statute line of assumed 
restriction were repealed or not. That repeal did 
not open to free competition of the diverse opinions 


|| and domestic institutions a field which, without 


‘such repeal, would have been closed against 
them: it found that field of competition already 
| opened, in fact and in law. All the repeal did 
was to relieve the statute-book of an objectionable 
| enactment, unconstitutional in effect, and inju- 
rious in terms, to a large portion of the States. 
Is it the fact that, in all the unsettled regions of 
the United States, if emigration be left free to act 
in this respect for itself, without legal prohibitions 
on either side, slave labor will spontaneously g0 
everywhere, in preference to free labor? Isit the 
fact, that the peculiar domestic institutions of the 
| southern States possess, relatively, so much of 





flicting opinions or sentuments of the members of || vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue is freely open 


Congress. 

But if it had moral authority over men’s con- 
sciences, to whom did this puihority attach ? Not 
to those of the North, who had repeatedly re- 

| fused to confirm it by extension, and who had 
| zealously striven to establish other and incom- 
patible regulations upon the subject. And if, as 
it thus appears, the supposed compact had no 
obligatory force as to the North, of course it 
could not have any as to the South, for all such 
‘ compacts must be mutual, and of reciprocal ob- 
_ ligation 


| 
| 


| to all the world, they will penetrate to the exclu- 
| sion of those of the northern States? Is it the 
| fact, that the former enjoy, compared with the 
| latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, inde- 
pendent of climate, soil, and all other accidental 
circumstances, as to be able to produce the sup- 
| posed result, in spite of the assumed moral and 
natural obstacles to its accomplishment, and of 
the more numerous population of the northern 
States? 
The argument of those who advocate the en- 
actment of new laws of restriction, and condemn 
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rticular views of government have no self-ex- 
tending or self-sustaining power of their own, 
and will go nowhere unless forced by act of 
Congress. And if Congress do but pause for a 
moment in the policy of stern coercion; if it ven- 
ture to try the experiment of leaving men to judge 
for themselves what institutions will best suit 


them; if it be not strained up to perpetual legis- 


lative exertion on this point; if Congress proceed 
thus to act in the very spirit of liberty, it is at 
once charged with aiming to extend slave labor 
into all the new Territories of the United States. 

Of course, these imputations on the intentions 
of Congress in this respect, conceived as they 
were in prejudice, and disseminated in passion, 
are utterly destitpte of any justification in the 
nature of things, and contrary to- all the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of civil liberty 
and self-government. 

While, therefore, in general, the people of the 
northern States have never at any time arrogated 
for the Federal Government the power to inter- 
fere directly with the domestic condition of per- 


sons in the southern States, but, on the contrary, | 


have disavowed all such intentions, and have 
shrunk from conspicuous affiliation with those 
few who pursue their fanatical objects avowedly 
through the conterhplated means of revolutionary 
change of the Government, and with acceptance 
of the necessary consequences—a civil and ser- 
vile war—yet many citizens have suffered them- 
selves to be drawn into one evanescent political 
issue of agitation after another, appertaining to 
the same set of opinions, and which subsided as 
rapidly as they arose when it came to be seen, as 
ituniformly did, that they were incompatible with 
the compacts of the Constitution and the existence 
of the Union. Thus, when the acts of some of 
the States to nullify the existing extradition law 
imposed upon Congress the duty of passing a 
new one, the country was invited by agitators to 
enter into party organization for its repeal; but 
that agitation speedily ceased by reason of the 
impracticability of its object. So when the stat- 
ute restriction upon the institutions of new States 
by a geographical line had been repealed, the 
country was urged to demand its restoration, and 
that oa also died almost with its birth. Then 
followed the cry of alarm from the North against 
imputed southern encroachments; which cry 
sprang in reality from the spirit of revolutionary 
attack on the domestic institutions of the South, 
and, after a troubled existence of a few months, 
has been rebuked by the voice of a patriotic 
people. 

Of this last agitation, one lamentable feature 
was, that it was carried on at the immediate ex- 
pense of the peace and happiness of the people of 
the Territory of Kansas. That was made the 
battle-field, not so much of opposing factions or 
interests within itself, as of the conflicting pas- 
sions of the whole people of the United States. 
Revolutionary disorder in Kansas had its origin 


in projects of intervention, deliberately arranged’ 


by certain members of that Congress which ea- 
acted the law for the organization of the Terri- 
tory. And when propagandist colonization of 
Kansas had thus been undertaken in one section 
of the Union for’ the systematic promotion of its 
peculiar views of policy, there ensued, as a mat- 
\er of course, a counteraction with opposite views 
in other sections of the Union. 

In consequence of these and other incidents, 
many acts of disorder, it is undeniable, have been 
perpetrated in Kansas, to the occasional inter- 
ruption, rather than the permanent suspension, 
of regular government. Aggressive and most 
reprehensible incursions into the Territory were 


entered it on its northern border by the way of 
Owa, as well as on the eastern by way of Mis- 
Sourl; and there has existed within it a state of 
insurrection against the constituted authorities, 
not without countenance from inconsiderate per- 
Sons in each of the great sections of the Union. 
But the difficulties in that Territory have been 
extravagantly exaggerated for purposes of polit- 
ical agitation elsewhere. The number and gravity 


of the acts of violence have been magnified, partly || not the consequence in Kansas of the freedom of || yet due, an 


by statements entirely untrue, and partly by reit- 
erated accounts of the same rumors or facts. 
Thus the Territory has been seemingly filled with 
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Message of the President. 


| extreme violence, when the whole amount of | 


| regret 0 


| sequence. 
Teiputed irregularities in the elections had in | 

Kansas, like occasional irregularities of the same 

description in the States, were beyond the sphere 
|| of action of the Executive. But incidents of 
| actual violence or of organized obstruction of 
|| law, pertinaciously renewed from time to time, 
|| have been met as they occurred, by such meansas 
| were available and as the circumstances required; | 


| affect the general peace of the Union. The 


}| attempt of a part of the inhabitants of the Terri- 











eee from entering or compelled to leave it. 
} 


| « . . * * * 
|| cover of the existing political disturbances, have 


| been arrested or dispersed. 


| the Territory. 

| It affords me unmingled satisfaction thus to 
| announce the peaceful condition of things in 
|| Kansas, especially considering the means to 
|| which it was necessary to have recourse for the 


|| attainment of the end—namely, the employment 





|| States. The withdrawal of that force from its 


tory to erect a revolutionary government, though || sion of lawful ones, by impro 
sedulously encouraged and supplied with pecu- || violence, or by fraud. 
| niary aid from active agents of disorder in some || United States are themselves the all-sufficient 


|| of a part of the military force of the United | 


|| proper duty of defending the country against | 


|| foreign foes or the savages of the frontier, to 


rection, is, when the exigency occurs, a matter 
| of the most earnest solicitude. On this occasion 
| of imperative necessity it has been done with the 
| best results; and my satisfaction in the attain- 
} ment of such results by such means is greatly 
| enhanced by the consideration that, through the 


|| ance of the military officers on duty there, tran- 
|| quillity has been restored without one drop of 
|| blood having been shed in its accomplishment by 
| the forces of the United States. 

| The restoration of comparative tranquillity in 


| calmly, and appreciating at their just value, the 


events which have occurred there, and the dis- 
cussions of which the government of the Terri- 
tory has been the subject. 

| We perceive that controversy concerning its 


no human prudence, no form of legislation, no 


| wisdom on the part of Congress, could have 
|| prevented this. 


visions of their organic law were the cause of 


upon the subject in such terms as were most con- 
sonant with the principle of popular sovereignty 
which underlies our government. It could not 
have legislated otherwise, without doing violence 





States. 


We perceive, also, that sectional interests and | 


party passions have been the great impediment | 
undertaken, both in the North and the South, and || to the salutary operation of the organic princi- | 


ples adopted, and the chief cause of the succes- 


sive disturbances in Kansas. The assumption, | 
that because, in the organization of the Territo- | 


ries of Nebraska and Kansas, Congress abstained 
from imposing restraints upon them to which cer- 
tain other Tervitories had been subject, therefore 
disorders occurred in the latter Territory, is em- 
phatically contradicted by the factthat none have 
occurred in the former. Those disorders were 





self-government conceded to that Territory by 


| employ it for the suppression of domestic insur- | 


|| wisdom and energy of the present executive of | 
|| Kansas, and the prudence, firmness, and vigil- | 


| that Territory furnishes the means of observing || 


| future domestic institutions was inevitable; that | 


It is idle to suppose that the particular pro- | 


to another great principle of our institutions, the | 
imprescriptible right of equality of the several | 
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interference, wherever it has exhibited itself, by 





| such acts has not been greater than what occa- || acts of insurrectionary character, or of obstruc- 
| sionally passes before us in single cities to the || tion to process of law, has been repelled or sup- 
fall good citizens, but without being || pressed by all the means which the Constitution 
| regarded as of general or permanent political con- || and the laws place in the hands of the Executive. 
'| In those parts of the United States where, b 


| reason of the inflamed state of the public mind, 
| false rumors and misrepresentations have the 
greatest currency, it has been assumed that it 
was the duty of the Executive not only to sup- 


| press insurrectionary movements in Kansas, but 


|| also to see to the ee of local elections. It 
i 


_ needs little argument to show that the President 
| has no such power. All government in the United 


/and nothing of this character now remains to || States rests substantially upon popular election. 


|The freedom of elections is liable to be impaired 
| by the intrusion of unlawful votes, or the exclu- 
r influences, by 
But the people of the 


| of the States, has completely failed. Bodies of || guardians of their own rights; and to suppose 
|| armed men, foreign to the Territory, have been || that the 


will not errs in due season, any 
such incidents of civil freedom, is to suppose them 


*redatory bands, engaged in acts of rapine under || to have ceased to be capable of self-government. 


| The President of the United States has not power 


And every well- || to interpose in elections, to see to their freedom, 
disposed person is now enabled once more to || to canvass their votés, or to pass upon their 
devote himself in peace to the pursuits of pros- || legality, in the Territories any more than in the 
f somew: industry, for the prosecution of which || States. 
| he undertook to participate in the settlement of || might be republican in form, but it would be a 


If he had such power, the government 


| monarch 


{) in fact; and if he had undertaken to 
|| exercise it in the case of Kansas, he wquid have 
| been justly subject to the charge of usurpation, 
and of violation of the dearest rights of the people 
of the United States. 
| Unwise laws, equally with irregularities at 
| elections, are, in periods of great excitement, the 
| occasional incidents of even the freest and best 
political institutions. But all experience demon- 
| strates that in a country like ours, where the 
| right of self-constitution exists in the completest 
form, the attempt to remedy unwise legislation 
by resort tq revolution is totally out of place, 


}| inasmuch as existing legal institutions afford 


| more prompt and eflicacious means for the redress 
of wrong. 

I confidently trust that now, when the peaceful 
condition of Kansas affords opportunity for calm 
reflection and wise legislation, either the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory, or Congress, 
will see that nagact shall remain on its statute- 
|| book violative of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, or subversive of the great objects for which 
|| that was ordained and established, and will take 
|| all other necessary steps to assure to its inhab- 
|| itants the enjoyment, without obstruction or 
|| abridgement, of all the constitutional rights, priv- 
\| ileges, and immunities of citizens of the United 
|| States, as contemplated by the organic law of the 
|| Territory. 
| Full information in relation to recent events in 
| this Territory will be found in the documents 
|, communicated herewith from the Departments 
of State and War. . 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
|| the Treasury for particular information concern- 








| 


agitation. Those provisions were but the occa- || ing the financial condition of the Government, 
sion or the pretext of an agitation which was in- | 
herent in the nature of things. Congress legislated || 


and the various branches of the public service 
connected with the Treasury Department. 
During the last fiscal year the receipts from 
i| customs were, for the Rest time, more than 
$64,000,000, and from all sources, $73,918,141; 
|| which, with the balance on hand up to the Ist of 
July, 1855, made the total resources of the year 
amount to $92,850,117. The expenditures, in- 
| cluding $3,000,000 in execution of the treaty with 
Mexico, and excluding sums paid on account of 
the public debt, amounted to $60,172,401; and, 
including the latter, to $72,948,792, the payment 
on this aecount having amounted to $12,776,390. 
On the 4th of March, 1853, the amount of the 
public debt was $69,129,937. There was a sub- 
sequent increase of $2,750,000 for the debt of 
Texas, making a total of $71,879,937. Of this, 
the sum of $45,525,319, including premium, has 
been discharged, reducing the debt to $30,963,909; 
!| all which might be paid within a year without 
| embarrassing the public service, but, being not 
d only redeemable at the option of 
| the holder, cannot be pressed to payment by the 








Congress, but of unjust interference on the part || Government. 


of persons not inhabitants of the Territory. Such | 


On examining the expenditures ef the last five 
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years, it will be seen that the average, deducting 
payments on account of the public debt, and 
$10,000,000 paid by wen to Mexico, has been 
but about forty-eight million dollars. I[t is be- 
lieved that, under an economical administration 
of the Government, the average expenditure for 
the ensuing five years will not exceed that sum, 
unless extraordinary occasion for its increase 
should occur. ‘The acts granting bounty lands 
will soon have been executed, while the extension 
of our frontier settlements will cause a continued 
demand for lands and augmented receipts, proba- 
bly, from that source. ‘‘hese considerations will 
justify a reduction of the revenue from customs, 
60 as not to exceed forty-eight or fifty million 
dollars. I think the exigency for such reduction 
is imperative, and again urge it upon the consid- 
eration of Congress. 

The amount of reduction, as well as the manner 
of effecting it, are questions of great and general 
interest; it being essential to industrial enterprise 
and the public prosperity, as well as the dictate 
of obvious justice, that the burden of taxation be 
made to rest as equally as possible upon all classes, 
and all sections and interests of the country. 

I have heretofore recommended to your con- 
sideration the revision of the revenue ca pre- 

mured under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also legislation upon some special 
questions affecting the business of that Depart- 


ment, more especially the enactment of a law to | 


punish the abstraction of official books or papers 
from the files of the Government, and requiring 
all such books and papers, and ali other public 
property, to be turned over by the outgoing officer 
to his successor; of a law requiring disbursing 


officers to deposit all public er in the vaults | 


of the Treasury or in other legal depositories, 
where the same are conveniently accessible; and 


a law to extend existing penal provisions to all | 
persons who may become possessed of public 


money by deposit or otherwise, and who shall 


refuse or neglect, on due demand, to pay the same || 
I invite your attention anew | 


into the Treasury. 
to each of these objects. 

The Army, during the past year, has been so 
constantly employed against hostile Indians in 
various quarters that it can scarcely be said, 
with propriety of language, to have been a peace 
enshiaheee. Its duties have been satisfactorily 
performed, and we have reason gp expect, as a 
result of the year’s operations, greater security 
to the frontier inhabitants than has been hitherto 
enjoyed. Extensive combinations among the 
hostile Indians of the Territories of Washing- 
ton and Oregon at one time threatened the de- 
vastation of the newly-formed settlements of that 
remote portion of the country. 
information, we are permitted to hope that the 
ehergetic and successful operations conducted 
there will prevent such combination in future, 
and secure to those Territories an opportunity 
to make steady progress in the development of 
their agricultural and mineral resources. 

Legislation has been recommended “by me on 
previous occasions to cure defects in the existing 
organization, and to increase the efficiency of the 
Army; and further observation has but served to 
confirm me in the views then expressed, and to 
enforce on my mind the conviction that such 
measures are not only proper but necessary. 

I have, in addition, to invite the attention of 
Congress to a change of policy in the distribution 
of troops, and to the necessity of providing a 
more rapid increase of the military armament. 
For details of these and other subjects relating to 
the Army, [ refer to the report of the Secretary 
of War. 

The condition of the Navy is not merely satis- 
factory, but exhibits the most gratifying evidences 
of increased vigor. As it is comparatively small, 
it is more important that it should be as complete 
as possible in all the elements of strength; thatit 
should be efficient in the character of its officers, 
in the zeal and discipline of its men, in the reli- 
ability of its ordnance, and in the capacity of its 
ships. [nall these various qualities the Navy 
has made great progress within the last few 
years. The execution of the law of Congress of 
February 28, 1855, ‘to promote the efficiency of 
the Navy,”’ has been attended by the most ad- 
yantageous results. The law for promoting dis- 


From recent | 





cipline among the men is found convenient and 
salutary. The system of granting an honorable 
discharge to faithful seamen on the expiration 
of the period of their enlistment, and permitting 
them to reénlist after a leave of absence of a few 
months, without cessation of pay, is highly ben- 
eficial in its influence. The apprentice system, 
recently adopted, is evidently destined to incor- 
porate into the service a large number of our 
countrymen, hitherto so difficult to procure. 
Several hundred American boys are now on a 
three-years’ cruise in our national vessels, and 
| will return well-trained seamen In the ordnance 
department there is a decided and gratifying 
indleation of progress, creditable to itland to the 
/country. The suggestions of the Secretary of 
| the Navy in regard to further improvement in that 
branch of the service I commend to your favor- 
able action. 
The new frigates ordered by Congress are now 
_ afloat, and two of them in active service. They 
are superior models of naval architecture, and 
|with their formidable battery add largely to 
public strength and security. 
I concur in the views expressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Department in favor of a still further 
increase of our naval force. 
| The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
presents facts and views in relation to internal 
affairs over whic the supervision of his Depart- 
ment extends, of much interest and importance. 

The aggregate sales of the public lands, during 
the last fiscal year, amount to nine million two 
| hundred and twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight acres; for which has been 
received the sum of eight million eight hundred 
and twenty-one thousand four hundred and four- 
teen dollars. During the same period there have 
been located, with military scrip and land war- 
rants, and for other purposes, thirty million one 
hundred thousand two hundred and thirty acres, 
| thus making a total aggregate of thirty-nine 
million three hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred and eight acres. On the 30th of 
September last, surveys had been made of sixteen 
million eight hundred and seventy-three thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine acres, a large pro- 
portion of which is ready for market. 

The suggestions in this report in regard to the 
complication and progressive expansion of the 
business of the different bureaus of the Depart- 
ment—to the pension system, to the colonization 
| of Indian tribes, and the recommendations in 
relation to various improvements in the District 
_ of Columbia—are especially commended to your 
consideration. 

The report of the Postmastet General presents 
fully the condition of that Department of the 
Government. Its expenditures for the last fiscal 


| $7,620,80!—making an excess of expenditure 
over receipts of $2,787,067. The deficiency of 
this Department is thus $744,000 greater than for 
the year ending June 30, 1853. Of this deficiency, 
$330,000 is to be attributed to the additional com- 
pensation allowed postmasters by the act of Con- 
| gress of June 22, 1854. The mail facilities in 
every part of the country have been very much 
increased in that period, and the large addition 
of railroad service, amounting to seven thousand 
nine hundred and eight miles, has added largely 
to the cost of transportation. 

The inconsiderable augmentation of the in- 
come of the Post Office Department under the 


| 
| reduced rates of postage,and its increasing expend- 


itures, must, for the present, make it dependent 
| to some extent upon the Treasury for support. 
The recommendations of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in relation to the abolition of the franking 
| privilege, and his views on the establishment of 
| mail steamship lines, deserve the consideration 
| of Congress. 


|| Congress to the statement of the Postmaster 


General respecting the sums now paid for the 
_ transportation of mails to the Panama Railroad 
| Company, and commend to their early and favor- 
able consideration the suggestions of that officer 
in relation to new contracts for mail transporta- 


| tion upon that route, and also upon the Tehuan- 
tepec and Nicaragua routes. 
The United States continue in the enjoyment 
| of amicable relations with all foreign Powers. 


year were $10,407,868 ; and its gross receipts | 


I also call the special attention of 
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When my last annual message was trans. 
mitted to Congress, two subjects of controvers 
—one relating to the enlistment of soldiers in this 
country for foreign service, and the other to Cen. 
tral America—threatened to disturb good under. 
standing between the United States and Great 
Britain, Of the progress and termination of the 
former question you were informed at the time. 
and the other is now in the way of satisfactory 
adjustment. 

The object of the convention between the Uni. 
ted States and Great Britain of the 19th of April 
1850, was to secure, for the benefit of all nations. 
the neutrality and the common use of any transit 
way, or interoceanic communication across the 
Isthmus of Panama, which might be opened 
-within the limits of Central America. The pre. 
tension subsequently asserted by Great Britain 
to dominion or control over territories in or near 
two of the routes, those of Nicaragua and Hop. 
duras, were deemed by the United States not 
merely incompatible with the main object of the 
treaty, but opposed even to its express stipula- 
tions. Occasion of controversy on this point has 
been removed by an additional treaty, which our 
Minister at London has concluded, and which 
will be immediately submitted to the Senate for 


| its consideration. Should the “proposed supple- 


mental arrangement be concurred in by all the 
parties to be affected by it, the objects contem- 
plated by the original convention will have been 
fully attained. 

he treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of the 5th of June, 1854, which went into 
effective operation in 1855, put an end to causes 
of irritation between the two countries, by secur- 
ing to the United States the right of fishery on 
the coast of the British North American Proy- 
inces, with advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
British subjects. Besides the signal benefits of 
this treaty to a large class of our citizens engaged 
in a pursuit connected to no inconsiderable degree 
with our national prosperity and strength, it has 


|| had a favorable effect upon other interests in the 


| 





orovision it made for reciprocal freedom of trade 

etween the United States and the British Proy- 
inces in America. 

The exports of domestic articles to those Prov- 


| inces during the last year amounted to more than 





twenty-two million dollars, exceeding those of 
the preceding year by nearly seven million dollars; 
and the imports therefrom during the same period 
amounted to more than twenty-one million—an 
increase of six million upon those of the previous 
ear. 

, The improved condition of this branch of 
our commerce is mainly attributable to the above- 
mentioned treaty. 

Provision was made in the first article of that 
treaty for a commission to designate the mouths 
of rivers to which the common right of fishery, 
on the coast of the United States and the British 

rovinces, wes not toextend. This commission 

as been employed a part of two seasons, but 
without much progress in accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which it was instituted, in consequence 
of a serious difference of opinion between the 
commissioners, not only as to the precise point 
where the rivers terminate, but in many instances 
as tu what constitutes a river. These difficulties, 
however, may be overcome by resort to the um- 
pirage provided for by the treaty. 

The efforts perseveringly prosecuted since the 
commencement of my administration to relieve 
our trade to the Baltic from the exaction of Sound 
dues by Denmark have not yet been attended 
with success. Other Governments have also 
sought to obtain a like relief to their commerce, 
and Denmark was thus induced to propose an 
arrangement to all the European Powers intet- 
ested in the subject; and the manner in which her 
ape was received, warranting her to be- 

ieve that a satisfactory arrangement with them 
could soon be concluded, she made a strong appeal 
to this Government for temporary suspension 

definite action on its part, in consideration of the 
embarrassment which might result to her Euro- 
pean negotiations by an immediate adjustment 
of the question with the United States. This 
reget hee been acceded to, upon the condition 
that the sums collected after the 16th of June 
last, and until the 16th of June next, from vessels 
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be considered as paid under protest, and subject 


to future adjustment. ‘There is reason to believe 
that an arrangement between Denmark and the 
maritime Powers of Europe on the subject will 
be soon concluded, and that the pending nego- 
tiation with the United States may then be re- 
sumed and terminated in a satisfactory manner. 

With Spain no new difficulties have arisen, nor 
has much progress been made in the adjustment 
of pending ones. : 

Negotiations entered into for the purpose of 
relieving our commercial intercourse with the 
jsland of Cuba of some of its burdens, and pro- 
viding for the more speedy settlement of local 
disputes growing out of that intercourse, have not 

ret been attended with any results. 

Soon after the commencement of the late war 
in Europe, this,Government submitted to the 
consideration of all maritime nations two princi- 
ples for the security of neutral commerce: one, 
that the neutral flag should cover enemies’ goods, 
except articles contraband of war; and the other, 
that neutral property on board merchant vessels 
of belligerents should be exempt from condemna- 
tion, with the exception of contraband articles. 
These weré not presented as new rules of inter- 
national law, having been generally claimed by 
neutrals, though not always admitted by bellig- 
erents. One of the parties to the war—Russia— 
as well as several neutral Powers, promptly 
acceded to these propositions; and the two other 
principal belligerents—Great Britain and France 
—having consented to observe them for the pres- 
ent occasion, a favorable opportunity seemed to 
be presented for obtaining a general recognition 
ot them both in Europe and America. 

But Great Britain and France, in common with 
most of the States of Europe, while forbearing 
to reject, did not affirmatively act upon the over- 
tures of the United States. 

While the question was in this position, the 
representatives of Russia, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, assem- 
bled at Paris, took into consideration the subject 
of maritime rights, and put forth a declaration 


containing the two principles which this Govern- | 


ment had submitted, nearly two years before, to 
the consideration of maritime Powers, and add- 
ing thereto the following propositions: ‘* Priva- 
teering is and remains abolished,’’ and ‘‘ block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must be effective— 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to preventaccess to the coast of theenemy,”’ 
and to the declaration thus composed of four 
pete, two of which had already been proposed 

y the United States, this Government has been 
invited to accede by all the Powers represented at 
Paris, except Great Britain and Turkey. To the 
last of the two additional propositions—that in 
relation to blockades—there can certainly be no 
objection. It is merely the definition of what 
shall constitute the effectual investment of a block- 
aded place, a definition for which this Govern- 
ment i always contended, claiming indemnity 
for losses where a practical violation of the rule 
thus defined kas been injurious to our com- 
merce. As to the remaining article of the dec- 
laration of the conference of Paris—‘‘ that pri- 
vateering is and remains abolished’’—I certainly 
cannot ascribe to the Powers represented in the 
conference of Paris any but liberal and philan- 
thropic views in the attempt to change the un- 
questionable rule of maritime law in regard to 
privateering. Their proposition was doubtless 
intended to imply approval of the principle that 
private property upon the ocean, although it 
might belong to the citizens of a belligerent 
State, should be exempted from capture; and had 
that proposition been so framed as to give full 
effect to the principle, it would have received my 
ready assent on behalf of the United States. 
But the measure proposed is inadequate to that 
purpose. Itis true that, if adopted, private prop- 
erty upon the ocean would be withdrawn from 
one mode of plunder, but leftexposed, meanwhile, 
to another mode, which could be used with in- 
creased effectiveness. The ressive capacity 
of great naval Powers would’ be thereby aug- 
mented, while the defensive ability of others 
would be reduced. Though the surrender of the 
means of prosecuting hostilities by employing 
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a ap as proposed by the conference of 
aris, is mutual in terms, yet, in practical effect, 


| it would be the relinquishment of a right of little 


value to one class of States, but of essential im- 
portance to another and a far larger class. It 
ought not to have been anticipated that a meas- 
ure so inadequate to the accomplishment of the 
proposed object, and so unequal in its operation, 
would receive the assent of all maritime Powers. 
Private property would be still left to the depre- 
dations of the public armed cruisers. 
I have expressed a readiness on the part of this 
Government to accede to all the principles con- 
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| 


, confusion. 


tained in the declaration of the conference of || 


Paris, provided, that the one relating to the | 


abandonment of privateering can be so amended || 


as to effect the object for which, as is presumed, | 
it was intended—the immunity of privaté property | 
on the ocean from hostile capture. To effect 

this object, it is proposed to add to the declaration 

that ‘* privateering is and remains abolished’”’ the | 
following amendment: ** And that the private | 
property of subjects and citizens of a belligerent 

on the high seas shall be exempt from seizure by | 
the public armed vessels of the other belligerent, 
except it be contraband.’’ ‘This amendment has 


_been presented not only to the Powers which 


have asked our assent to the declaration to abolish 
rivateering, but to all other.maritime States. 
hus far it has not been rejected by any, and is 
favorably entertained by all which have made 
any communication in reply. 

Several of the Governments, regarding with 
favor the proposition of the United States, have 
delayed definitive action upon it only for the 
purpose of consulting with others, parties to the 
conference of Paris. I have the satisfaction of 
stating, -however, that the Emperor of Russia 
has entirely and explicitly approved of that mod- 
ification, and will coéperate in endeavoring to 
obtain the assent of other Powers; and that as- | 
surances of a similar purport have been received | 
in relation to the disposition of the Emperor of 
the French. 

The present aspect of this important subject 
allows us to cherish the hope that a principle so 
humane in its character, so just and equal in its | 
operation, so essential to the prosperity of com- 
mercial nations, and so consonant to the senti- 
ments of this enlightened period of the world, | 


| will command the approbation of all maritime 


Powers, and thus be incorporated into the code 
of international law. 


My views on the subject are more fully set 


copy of which is herewith transmitted, to the | 
communications on the subject made to this 
Government, especially to the communication of 
France. 

The Government of the United States has at | 
all times regarded with friendly interest the other | 
States df America, formerly, like this country, | 
European colonies, and now independent mem- | 
bers of the great family of nations. 
unsettled condition of some of them, distracted | 
by frequent revolutions, and thus incapable of | 
regular and firm internal administration, has | 
tended to embarrass occasionally our public in- 
tercourse, by reason of wrongs which our citizens 
suffer at their hands, and which they are slow to 
redress. 

Unfortunately it is against the Republic of | 
Mexico, with which it is our special desire to 
maintain a good understanding, that such com- | 
plaints are most numerous; and, although earn- | 
estly urged upon its attention, they have not as | 
yet received the consideration which this Govern- 
ment had a right to expect. While reparation 
for past injuries has been withheld others have 
been added. ‘The political condition of that 
country, however, has been such as to demand 
forbearance on the part of the United States. I 
shall continue my efforts to procure forthe wrongs 
of our citizens that redress which is indispens- 
able to the continued friendly association of the 
two Republics. 

The peculiar condition of affairs in Nicaragua 
in the early part of the present year, rendered it 
important that this Government should have 
diplomatic relations with that State. Through 
its territory had been opened one of the principal 
thoroughfares across the isthmus connecting 





But the || 
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North and South America, on which a vast amount 
of property was transported, and to which our 
citizens resorted in great numbers in passing be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States. The protection of both required that the 
existing power in that State should be regarded 
as a responsible Government; and its Minister 
was accordingly received. But he remained here 
onlyashort time. Soon thereafter the ee af- 
fairs of Nicaragua underwent unfavorable change, 
and became involved in much uncertainty and 
Diplomatic representatives from two 
contending parties have been recently sent to this 
Government; but, with the imperfect informa- 
tion possessed , it was not possible to decide which 
was the government de facto; and, awaiting further 
developments, I have refused to receive either. 
Questions of the most serious nature are pend- 
ing between the United States and the Republic 
of New Granada. The Government of that Re- 
public undertook, a year since, to impose tonnage 
duties on foreign vessels in her ports, but the 
pen was resisted by this Government, as 
eing contrary to existing treaty stipulation with 
the United States, and to rights conferred by 
charter upon the Panama Railroad Company, and 


| was accordingly relinquished at that time, it being 





admitted that our vessels were entitled to be 


||exempt from tonnage duty in the free ports of 


Panama and Aspinwall. But the purpose has been 
recently mer on the part of New Granada, 
by the enactment of a law to subject vessels visit- 
ing her ports to the tonnage duty of forty cents 
per ton; and although the law has not been put 
in force, yet the right to enforce it is still asserted, 


| and may, at any time, be acted on by the Gov- 


ernment of that Republic. 

The Congress of New Granada has also en- 
acted a law during the last year which levies a 
tax of more than three dollars on every pound of 
mail matter transported across the Isthmus. The 
sum thus required to be paid on the mails of the 
United States would be nearly two million dollars 
annually, in addition to the large sum payable 
by contract to the Panama Railroad Company. 
If the only objection to this exaction were the 
exorbitancy of its amount, it could not be sub- 


| mitted to by the United States. 


The imposition of it, however, would obviously 
contravene our treaty with New Granada, and 
infringe the @ntract of that Republic with the 
Panama Railroad Company. The law providing 


| for this tax was, by its terms, to take effect on 


| the first of September last; but the local authori- 
| forth in the reply of the Secretary of State, a || 


ties on the Isthmus have been induced to suspend 
its execution, and to await further instructions 
on the subject from the Government of the Repub- 
lic. Iam not yet advised of the determination 
of that Government. If a measure so extraordi- 
nary in its character, and so clearly contrary to 
treaty stipulations, and the contract rights of the 
Panama Railroad Company, composed mostly 
of American citizens, should be persisted in, it 
will be the duty of-the United States to resist its 
execution. 

I regret exceedingly that occasion exists to in- 
vite your attention to a subject of still graver im- 
port in our relations with the Republic of New 
Granada. On the fifteenth day of April last, a 
riotous assemblage of the inhabitants of Panama 
committed a violent and outrageous attack on the 
premises of the railroad company, and the pas- 


| sengers and other persons in or near the same, 


involving the death of several citizens of the 
United States, the pillage of many others, and 
the destruction of a large amount of ey 
belonging to the railroad company. I caused full 
investigation of that event to be made, and the 
result shows satisfactorily that complete respons- 
ibility for what occurred attaches to the Govern- 
ment of New Granada. I have, therefore, de- 
manded of that Government that the perpetrators 
of the wrongs in question should be punished; 
that provision should be made for the families 
of citizens of the United States who were killed, 
with full indemnity for the property pillaged or 
destroyed. . 
The present condition of the Isthmus of 
Panama, in so far as regards the security of 
persons and property passing over it, requires 
serious consideration. Recent incidents tend to 
show that the local authorities cannot be relied 
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on to maintain the public peace of Panama, and 
there is just ground for apprehension that a 
portion of the inhabitants are meditating further 
outrages, without adequate measures for the se- 
curity and protection of persons or property 
having been taken either by the State of Panama 
or by the General Government of New Granada. 
Under the guarantees of treaty, citizens of the 
United States have, by the outlay of several | 
million dollars, constructed a railroad across the | 
Isthmus, and it has become the main route be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific possessions, over | 
which multitudes of our citizens and a vast 
amount of property are constantly passing— to 
the security and protection of all which, and the 
continuance of the public advantages involved, | 
it is impossible for the Government of the United | 


, States to be indifferent. } 


I have deemed the danger of the recurrence | 
of scenes of lawless violence in this quarter so | 
imminent as to make it my duty to station a part | 
of our naval force in the harbors of Panama and | 
Aspinwall, in order to protect the persons and 
property of the citizens of the United States in 
those ports, and to insure to them safe passage 
across the Isthmus. And it would, in my judg- 
ment, be unwise to withdraw the naval force now 
in those ports, until, by the spontaneous action 
of the Republic of New Granada, or otherwise, | 
some adequate arrangement shall have been made | 
for the protection and security of a line of inter- | 
oceanic communication, so important at this time, | 
not to the United States only, but to all other | 
maritime States both of Europe and America. 

Mean while, negotiations have, been instituted, | 
by means of a special commission, to obtain from | 

ew Granada full indemnity for injuries sustained | 
by our citizens on the Isthmus, and satisfactory | 
security for the general interests of the United | 
States. 

In addressing to you my last annual message, | 
the occasion seems to me an appropriate one to | 
express my congratulations in view of the peace, | 
greatness, and elicity which the United States | 
now possess and enjoy. To point you to the | 
state of the various capaeiaaann of the Govern- | 
ment, and of all the great branches of the public | 
service, civil and military, in order to speak of | 
the intelligence and the integrity which pervade | 
the whole, would be to indicate but imperfectly | 
the administrative condition of thgcountry, and | 
the beneficial effects of that on the general wel- | 
fare. Nor would it suffice to say that the nation | 
is actually at peace at home and abroad; that its | 
industrial interests are prosperous; that the can- | 
vas of its mariners whitens every sea, and the 
plow of its husbandmen is marching steadily 
onward to the bloodless conquest of the conti- | 
nent; that cities and populous States are spring- | 
ing up, as if by enchantment, from the bosom of | 
our western wilds, and that the courageous energy 
of our peop is making of these United States 
the great Republic of the world. These results 
have not been attained without passing through | 
trials and perils, by experience of which, and thus | 
only, nations can harden into manhood. Our 
forefathers were trained to the wisdom which 
conceived, and the courage which achieved, in- 
dependence, by the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them, and they were thus made capa- 
ble of the creation of the Republic. It devolved 
on the next generation to consolidate the work 
of the Revolution, to deliver the country entirely 
from the influences of conflicting transatlan- 
tic partialities or antipathies, which attached to 
our colonial and revolutionary history, and to 
organize the practical operation of the constitu- 
tional and legal institutions of the Union. To 
us, of this generation, remains the not less noble 
task of maintaining and extending the national 
power. We have at length reached that stage of 
our country’s career in which the dangers to be 
encountered, and the exertions to be made, are 
the incidents, not of weakness, but of strength. 
in foreign relations we have to attemper our 
power to the less happy condition of other Re- 
publics in America, and to place ourselves in the 
calmness and conscious dignity of right by the 
side of the greatest and thiest of the empires 
of Europe. In domestic relations we have to 
guard against the shock of the discontents, the 
ambitions, the interests, and the exuberant, and, 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


therefore, sometimes irregular, impulses of opin- 


ion, or of action, which are the natural product 
_ of the present political elevation, the self-reliance, 

and the restless spirit of enterprise of the people 
of the United States. 





|| I shall prepare to surrender the executive trust 


to my successor, and retire to private life with 
/sentiments of profound gratitude to the good 
| Providence which, during the period of my ad- 
| ministration, has vouchsafed to carry the country 
| through many difficulties, domestic and foreign, 
'and which enables me to contemplate the spec- 
' tacle of amicable and respectful relations between 


ours and all other Governments, and the estab- 


| lishment of constitutional order and tranquillity 
| throughout the Union. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


WasuiNcron, December 2, 1856. 





Repurt of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
December 1, 1856. 
Sir: In obedience to the act entitled ** An act 
to establish the Treasury Department,’’ approved 
May 10, 1800, the following report is submitted: 


The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1855, 
WRB As 0ss0cd cov os costes ceccccvccccesc$18,931,976 Ol 


The actual receipts of the first quarter of, the 
fiscal year 1856, viz: the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1855, were, as stated in my former report: 

| From customs........ Vococcercesccoso sees $17,085,238 28 


| From lands.......+. cvcedeveesaccesccoceoss | SyeuenDiar 
Miscellaneous....ssscccccsescsccccsocesece 333,495 98 


$19,774,460 13 





The estimated receipts for the remaining three 
| quarters were as follows: 


From CUStOMS......e.eee008 ecccegecece ++ + «42,000,000 00 
From lands........ 0000+ ccecee cecosecesces 5,044,274 13 
Miscellaneous........ o00ceessencese ececeee 500, 00 


$48,144,274 13 








Making the actual receipts forthe first quarter, and 
the estimated receipts for the remaining three quar- 
GOES. 00s Oo Cen dedcccredocedsccecseccces 7,918,734 26 

Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1855... 18,931,976 01 


Giving the estimated sum for the service of 
GRIG YORE. ccccccccccecvese sou ccenbesvase oQeeeeee GT 


The actual expenditures of the first quarter of 
said year, viz: the quarter ending September 30, 
1855, were as follows: 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse, $5,117,860 25 


TWOOTEOT veccce voces cvcvocevecscccogcceses «1, seOER ID 
Pr Oboes cetacccocces sedocceces 5,142,111 38 
Mav Yescscccccccccoseusiecscestecsesesece }4908, 908 67 
Redemption of public debt, interest and pre- 
BPE secs ccncccsses onseccsens cesvenes 252,209 71 





$16,594,116 10 


The estimated expenditures for the remaining 
three quarters were as follows: 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse, $18,651,974 85 





Deficiency in Post Office.........ceseeee+- 2,669,368 00 
Interior, pensions, and Indians ............ 3,532,033 92 
WEE vvwcccs cceeennegece cesvccccccesccces Givens OL 
NQVY..cccccsccoceseses o eeveceee svecceeses 10,956,030 73 
Interest on public debt .......eeceeceeeeees 2,299,800 00 
Redemption of debt......cceeeeccceeseeeeee 7,750,000 00 

$54,632,430 81 





Making the actual and estimated expenditures 
$71,226,846 91, and se an estimated balance 
in the Treasury on the 30th of June, 1856, of 
$15,623,863 36. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 
ann year ending 30th of June, 1856, were, for 
the 


lst quarter—from customs.........++++.+++ $17,085. 28 
* Ose mas 87 


from lands. .....sseeeseeeeeses 9 
miscellaneous and incidental.. 333,495 98 
$19,774,460 13 





2d eeeeeeeeeeeee eeee 424 57. 
oer OS raee8 Oe 
195/840 33 


ee Se ete eee eteeeeee 


miscellaneous and incidental.. 
$16,893,746 92 





3d quarter—from customs........... ++e+0@16,737,114 
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from lands........ oeeeseeseees 450, 73 04 
miscellaneous and incidental... 160,113 99 
$18,347,300 95 
ee ee 
Se esas 

4th quarter—from customs. .....+++000+++++@16,776.47 
from lands. .......++.+0.0+. es « Vex oe . 
miscellaneous and incidental.. 288,183 59 
$18,902,634 15 
a 

Making...... ere ccccccevvecsseecseces seeeG713,918,14 
Balance in the Treasury Ist July, 1855..... 18,931,954 a 


Total sum for the service of the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1856 .... e.eeeeeeeeee + o$92,850,117 47 


SO 
en 


The receipts from customs were............ $64,022,863 59 
The receipts from lands were........+++++. 8,917,644 93 
Miscellaneous and incidental........ ee 977,633 03 


$73,918,141 % 
ew 
The actual expenditures of the year were as 
follows: 
Ist (UAFteLr.. ceceeecceecercceseveccescccees H1O094,116 10 
16 














Qd quarter.....eceoees 0000 cvneccenge sees ee 580,880 34 
3d quarter.......... eeccccccecs eccccceseee 16,993,074 
AU QUATTEr......cccccccccccccccescccscsses 22,780,721 29 
$72,948,792 02 

een 


The expenditures were divided as follows: 
Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, $25,274,330 99 
Interior, pensions, and Indians........ sees 3,872,826 64 
Ww 16,948,196 89 
BV Gosc. 0000609 s000 core vces secves evcevese 14,077,047 12 
Redemption of public debt, interest and pre- 

BORER 0 5000s cvctes concnedeccssnccepeces 12,776,390 38 


ALD cre ecerecsees eee eeeeeseecese se reeees 


$72,948,72 (2 








Balance in the Treasury lst July, 1856, as appears in detail, 
per statement No. 1......cecceseescesees $19,901,325 45 








In my last report the estimated receipts into 
the Treasury, for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
of June, 1857, were as follows: 


From CUStOMS.......0eceeeecececesses sess $64,000,000 00 


From lands...... Sscesece wees Ceesepessseue 7,000,000 00 
Miscellaneous......essesceees oene Cees teen 500,000 00 
71,500,000 00 

To this add the estimated balance in the 
Treasury, July 1, 1856...... esecveccecces 15,623,863 36 


$87,123,863 36 





This gave $87,123,863 36 for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1857. 

The estimated expenditures for said year were 
as follows: 
Balance of former appropriations to be expended curing 

the year. ...seceseees cece coecee cece +++ $16,696,689 ¢ 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations to 

be expended during the year............. 7,639,910 14 
Appropriations asked fOr......sseceseeeeses 45,114,765 45 


$69,451,365 58 





Making the estimated expendituyes $69,451,365 
58, less $12,000,000 not expected to be called for 
during the year, and leaving an estimated balance 
in the Treasury, on the Ist of July, 1857, of 
eer 78, without any estimate for the re- 

emption of the public debt. 

The actual receipts in the Treasury, for the 
first quarter of said year, viz: the quarter ending 
me th of September, 1856, have been as fol- 
ows: 


From CUStOMS...... 000000 se0eeees oeee e000 GQ0677,740 40 
Bream ee tinr vores soe enemas oeisne AP 39 
355,310 57 


NNO: nas-ac0ess d6p chebadewme sede 
21,925,431 36 


Making the actual receipts for the first, and 

the receipts for the remaining three quar- 

ters, 4s now estimated : 
SO RRNUE 5 ac0s 6006be bags thgeiveds cipetates 17,224,799 47 
3d QUOTTOr. . cc cccccccscccive rscecs cecccces 16,902,539 87 
Sd GRATION os bine atc cn00 dees vee seasoned eve 16,902,539 87 


———— 

In vnnmsdeccwteme » aite’laets son eae 72,955,310 57 
And, with the actual balance in the, Treas- 

ury on the Ist of July, 1856, of......7.... 19,901,325 4 


—— 


i 03 
serge lites of envidiecni pons isi ee 
The actual expenditures for the first quarter of the fiscal 
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year 1857, viz: the quarter ending the 30th of September, i 
ja56, being. . ees sess J Veceseseserees eves ees @18,675,113 Qi 
the estimated expenditures for the remaining 
three quarters of the year, are set down as 
ee ei QUATLET. coe ceeereeees eeeseces A 
In toe third qUETIEE..-.s0s+«. veverescessese, 17,168,178 76 
In the fourth GQUATLEL.. +e sees cengeceeer cers 16,668,121 24 








Making the actual expenditures for the first 
“quarter, and the estimated expenditures : 
for the remaining three quarters...... e+e $70,511,413 Q1 || 


Which leaves an estimated balance in the | 
Treasury, onthe 30th of June, 1857, of. .§22,345,222 81 || 





For the actual receipts and expenditures of 
the first quarter of the year, viz: the quarter end- | 


ing the 30th of September, 1856, see statement | P 


No. 2. 

The actual expenditures of the first quarter | 
exhibit the sum of $902,096 63 expended in the 
redemption of the public debt, and in payment || 
of interest and premium. A like amount is in- 
cluded in the estimates, for the expenditure of | 
each of the remaining three quarters. 

The receipts into the Treasury, for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858, are estimated 
as follows: 

FrOM CUSTOMS ..ceeeeeerceeerecesecane 


From lands ....... ‘ 
Miscellam@Ous....cssececceeeess 


.+ ++ $66,000,000 00 
»+ 6,000,000 00 | 
955,310 57 | 






eeeeeeeeee 


$72,955,310 57 | 








To which add’ the estimated balance in 





the Treasury 30th June, 1857.....000eeeeee 22,345,222 81 
Making the sum Of.......+.- Sabnittts .eeee $95,300,533 38 || 


for the service of the fiscal year 1858. 
The expenditures are estimated as follows: 
Balance of former appropriations, to be ex- 


pended this yea@r....secceserereeee covees $15,336 ,464 60 | 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations... 7,498,510 14 
Appropriations asked fOr......seseseeeeeee 48,469,848 02 | 


$71,304,822 76 
Less the amount that may not be expended 
during the year, estimated at......... eee 
Would leave an estimated balance in the | 
Treasury on the 30th of June, 1858, of.... $43,995,710 62 | 














The public debt, on the 4th of March, 1853, | 





subsequently increased, to liquidate the debt of 
Texas, by the sum of $2,750,000; which gives | 
the public debt at $71,879,937 27. It has since | 
been reduced, up to the 15th day of November, 
1856, the date of the Register’s last report, to the | 
sum of $30,963,909 64. See statement No.3. In| 
making this reduction, the sum of $40,916,027 63 
has been paid for the principal thereof, and 
$4,609,882 31 for premium on portions of it re- 
deemed, before maturity, saving the sum of | 
$14,606,441 39 by paying in advance, and leaving 
the public debt, on the 15th day of November, | 
1856, $30,963,909 64, as per statement No. 3, | 
parts 1.and 2. 

In addition to the public debt, as above stated, 
there is due under treaties with various Indian 
tribes, payable on time, the sum of $21,066,501 36; 
as per statement No 4 of this report. This debt, 
as it becomes payable, constitutes an item of 
annual expegliture, and is estimated for by the 
Interior Department. It is an incident, growing 
out of the extinction of the Indian possessory 
title to the public lands, and is a charge on the 
annual sales. Besides this debt, the United 
States have invested money in gtocks, for several 
of the tribes, to the amount of $3,511,624 08, 
and hold the principal of the Smithsonian fund, 
amounting to $515,169, under the act of the 7th 
July, 1838, in stocks for that institution, as per 
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|| $833,495 98, and the receipts $977,633 03. 


| est, premium, and redemption of 


$20,000,000 00 || 


The estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1856, | 
with the actual receipts of the first quarter, and | 
the balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July, | 
1855, were $86,850,710 27; and the actual re- 
ceipts with the same addition $92,850,117 47, 
a excess over the estimates of $5,999,- 


The customs, actual and estimated, were | 
$59,085,238 28, and the receipts $64,022,863 50. 

The lands, actual and estimated, were $8,000,- 
000, and the receipts $8,917,644 93. 

Miscellaneous, actual and estimated, were 


The estimated expenditures for the fiscal year | 
1856, were $71,226,846 91, and the actual ex- | 
enditures $72,948,792 02, being $1,721,945 11) 
in excess of the estimates. 

Tt will be seen, from an examinatiog of state- 
ment No. 1, that the sum of $12,776,390 38 was | 
expended. during the year in payment of inter- | 

the public debt, 
making the expenditure upon all other objects 


$2,475,390 67 more than the estimate, making 


estimated. ‘ 
In making estimates to be submitted to Con- 


themselves in three classes. 


. ° i} 
the expenditures upon other objects less than 


gress for the annual expenditures, they present | 
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lop off all such waste and extray ce by a 
repeal or modification of the laws, or by a refusal 
to grant any such appropriations, The executive 
power is responsible for a correct construction of 
existing laws, and an honest application of the 
funds placed by Congress at its disposal, in the 
execution of the laws, and for the objects for 
which the appropriations are made. The Exec- 
utive has the siehe to recommend the repeal or 
modification of laws, for the purpose of lopping 
off all waste, extravagant, or unnecessary ex- 
penditures, and to recommend all such as public 
interest may call for, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution; but the Legislature is not bound by the 
recommendations, nor to await executive recom- 
mendation as to a repeal or modification of laws, 
or as to appropriations, and has the right, by new 
| enactments, to enforce the proper construction ef 
the laws, and their economical administration. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether the legis- 
lative power has the right to omit appropriations 


|| necessary to pay the charges accruing under ex- 
$60,242,401 64; the estimated expenditure for || 
interest, premium, and redemption of the public | 
debt being $10,301,009 71, and the payments || 


isting laws, but it is manifest it would be better 
to repeal or modify the law, so as to make the 
| expenditures conform to present views, rather 
| than hazard the injustice and discredit of failing 
to pay charges accrued, and accruing, under 
|| existing laws. Economy is a legislative as well 
|| a8 an administrative virtue, which it is easy to 
commend and prescribe rules for, but which it is 
|| difficult to édbserve with an overflowing Treasury 








In the first class are the balances of unex- 


|| during the year. 


In the second class are the expenditures under 
existing standing indefinite appropriations. This 


debt, the expenses of collecting the public rev- 
enue, and some pensions and other items. 

In the third are all moneys necessary to comply 
with existing treaties and laws, including the ex- 


ing, and moneys due under treaty stipulations, 
the payment of the civil list, foreign ministers, 


| consuls, and commercial agents, the expenses of || 
| the Army and Navy, [ndian intercourse, the | 
amounted to the sum of $69,129,937 27, and was || 


survey of the public lands, the expenses of the 


objectseprovided for by law. 


| charge out of existing or standing appropriations. 
In addition, the Secretaries estimate for such ap- 
propriations as, in their judgment, are required 
| for their respective departments. This class em- 
braces the estimates printed and sent to Congress 
at the commencement of each session; but each 
Secretary sends, during the session, such addi- 
tional estimates as, in his judgment, the exigency 
of the service under his charge requires. 

There are other appropriations which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has to consider in his 
report on the finances. These are appropriations 
by Congress, in addition to the existing and 
| standing appropriations, and in addition to the 
| appropriations for compliance with treaties, and 
| to pay demands arising under existing laws, and 
| the additional appropriations estimated for by the 
| respective eepesunenie, and include all appropri- 
| ations for public and private claims, objects of 
| internal improvement not estimated for, and all 
| miscellaneous appropriations, originating with 








statement No. 5. The United States having 
made these investments for the Indians, and of 
the Smithsonian fund, annually provide for the 
payment of the interest, which interest is or is 
not received on the stocks. The arrearages of 
the interest appear, in the tables, to the amount 
of $120,704 74 on the stocks held for the In- 
dians, and $437,731 92 on the stocks of the 
Smithsonian fund. Statement No. 6 gives the 

of appropriations of trust or special 
funds on the books of the T » at the 
close of the fiscal year 1856. Statement No. 7 
gives the stocks belonging to the United States 


a Ms Dismal rome _ ce a vor 
esapeak UlSVINe an ort- 
land canals. ear 


Congress during the session, although no specific 
| sum is set down in the estimates. 

The receipts from customs fluctuate, with the 
increase or diminution of the imports of duty- 
paying goods, and the receipts from public lands 
with increased or diminished sales; whilst the 


expenditures, to a very considerable extent, de- 


pended appropriations expected to be called for | 


includes the redemption and interest of the public | 


penses of Congress, the necessary public print- | 


United States courts, maintaining lights in estab- | 
lished light-houses, with a variety of other | 


The several Executive Departments prepare | 
estimates for the branches of the public service | 
respectively, committed to their charge, with ref- | 
erence to expenditures arising under existing | 
| laws, as in class 3, and which they cannot dis- | 





|| and a strong outside pressure. The legislative 
|| and executive branches should act in harmony, 
|} and work to the same end. If the legislative 
| branch fails, waste, extravagance, and unneces- 
|| sary expenditure are the result. The executive 
branch is without the full preventive power; but, 
|| if the executive branch fails, the Legislature can 
restrain and correct its abuses. The first step in 
the right direction is so to modify the revenue 
laws that no more money shall be collected from 
the people than is required for an economical 
administration of the Government, in fulfillment 
| of all its obligations and duties, external and 
internal. The second is the honest and faithful 
application of the moneys to the legitimate pur- 
|| poses of the Government. 

The actual receipts from customs into the Treas- 
ury, for the first quarter of the fiscal year, 1847, viz: 
the quarter ending the 30th of September, 1856, 
have been $21,925,431 36, being $2,150,971 23 
more than the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. The same causes that operated to 
increase the revenue from customs during the last 
year, may be expected to influence in the same 
way the receipts of the succeeding three quarters, 
\| but probably not to the same extent. The esti- 
| mate of receipts from customs has, therefore, 
been advanced to $66,000,000. The receipts from 
| lands for the same first quarter of the fiscal year 
|| 1857 have been $892,380 39, being $1,443,345 48 
iess than the receipts of the corresponding quar- 
|| ter of the preceding year. The large tracts of 
land withdrawn from market for railroads, under 
acts of the last session, and the lands which 
|| will be entered under the land warrants issued 
|| and being issued, are calculated to reduce the 
receipts from lands from what they were in 
the corresponding three quarters of last year; on 
which account the estimate from lands has been 
reduced to $6,000,000. The receipts from mis- 
cellaneous sources have been put at $955,310 57, 
as per estimate. 

he advance in the estimate of receipts from 
customs is made with the knowledge of the 
large duty-paying imports, already in warehouse, 
| and under the expectation that the demand for 
provisions abroad, at remunerating prices, will 
not be equal to that of last year; also, of the 
pressure in the European money market, and the 
great demand for our cotton and tobacco, with 
the abundance of money in this country, increased 
by the payment of the Texas debt and the Cali- 











pend upon the action of Congress, and the delay || fornia war bonds; also the failure of the sugar 


in applying for, and settlement of, claims at the 
Treasu 


The "Tecislative power is responsible for all 


crop of Louisiana, acting in favor of increased 
sugar importation, and at an advanced price. 
The ability of the people of the United States to 


wasteful, extravagant, and unnecessary expendi- || purchase and pay, not only for necessaries, but 


tures authorized by standing appropriations and 


for superfluities, may be relied upon, for the con- 


required to comply with existing laws, as wellas || sumption of duty-paying merchandise, to an 


for all such as may, from time to time, be author- 
that power rests the right to 


ized; bécause wi 


extent sufficient to meet the estimated expendi- 
tures, and allow the continued redemption of the 
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public debt as fast as the holders of the stock | having but little exceeded $48,000,000. If, in 


shall be ‘willing to accept the principal and 
interest, with a reasonable premium. 

Statements Nos. 8 to 37, and from B No. 1 to 
RB No. 9, are a continuation of those which 
accompanied my last report on the finances, with 
the sddition, whére necessary, of the corre- 


sponding items belonging to the fiscal year 1856, || 


and are again submitted. 
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| future years, there should be increased demands 
on the Government, the revenue from customs 
may be expected to increase, so as to meet them 
without the imposition of additional duties; but 
if not, the propriety of taxation will then be for 
the consideration of the constituted authorities. 

Instead of a modification of the tariff and the 
/reduction of the revenue from customs, many 


Statement No. 1) gives, for the fiscal year || persons suggest that we should repeal all tariffs, 


ending 30th June, 1856, the domestic and foreign | and establis 


merchandise exported, at $326,964,918, and our 
imports, for the same time, at $314,639 ,942, 
making the exports $12,325,066 in excess of the 
imports. 


the same free trade with foreign 
' nations that exists between the States of the 
Union, particularly those who deem the revenue 
| now raised from imports unjustly levied and 


The continued increase of our pop- || extravagantly and wastefully expended. They 


ulation, and of pares and exports, with that | urge, that the only remedy applicable to existing 
, 


of our agricultura 


manufacturing, and mining || evils is the experiment of free trade with foreign 


wealth, and our facilities for internal and external || nations, and direct taxation on our people. I 


commerce, as exhibited by the combined tables | 


have consMered that foreign nations are not pre- 


of this report, encourage me again to recom- || pared for the same free trade we enjoy with each 
mend a modification of the tariff of 1846, and a | other, and that we cannot have reciprocal free 


reduction of the revenue from customs. It is || 


assumed, as a fact beyond question, that a tariff 
on imports is a tax, and that the tax is paid by 
the consumer of the imports, and that it 1s unde- | 
niable that no tax should be imposed or con- 
tinued not required for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, allowing for the | 
fulfillment of all its duties, present and pros- | 


yective; and that the collection of a greater rev- || 
I ; g 


tt 


trade without their consent, and that until they 
agree to admit our productions free it would not 
be expedient to admit theirs free, and allow them 
| to tax our labor when-we do not tax theirs in 
}return. I have considered that free trade, if ex- 

pedient, should be approached gradually, and 
| pari passu with the advance to that end by foreign 
| nations, and that the modification and reduction 
of the revenue, as proposed, would be a move- 


enue is a wrong against the people, who pay || ment in the right direction, which might be fol- 
the tax,and imparts to the agents who administer || lowed when experience and the condition of our 


the Government a tendency to undue power, 
waste, and extravagance. 


Many believe that the $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 || 
annually expended out of the national Treasury || 


for carrying the mails and for printing books, 
&c., has been caused by a redundant and over- 
flowing Treasury, and that the same cause has 
epetnies to increase our expenditures upon other 
0 

present or future exigency of the Government, 


yjects, and upon some not called for by the || many years to come our national 


commerce with other nations should justify it, 
and have contemplated the time when the pro- 
ductions of each State, in exchange for the 
productions of the others, would constitute an 
/abundant supply for most of our wants, at 
cheaper rates than other nations could afford 
them, and make a resort to other modes of raising 
revenue a question of noone but that for 

reasury would 


nor by the justice of the claims provided for; || the modification and reduction now called for 


‘ . . . | 
whilst but few, if any, believe there is any neces- 
sity for continuing to increase our expenditures | 


| 
| be supplied from a tariff on imports, and that in 


ossible 


we should make it as equal and just as 
| to our own people, and take away the discrim- 


with the continued increase of our revenue. The || inationnow existing against us, principally arising 
tables of imports and exports for the last ten || out of the legislation of other countries, in con- 
years exhibit a constant and continued, although || travention of the industry of our people. 


not an annual, increase of our imports and our | 
exports, and consequently of our revenue from | 
customs. We should consider the same causes 
that have operated to produce this increase for 
the past years will operate to continue it in future 
years, and place still 

Preasury. 


The a of the tariff, and the propriety 
and mode of reduction, have been the subject of 


| remark in my former reports on the finances. 
| Further reflection has served to confirm me in the 


views then taken, and to which the attention of 


larger sums in the national || Congress is again called, in addition to what:is 
The productions of our planting and || here said, and to what may be said, in response 


provision States, as well as our mining and man- || to the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
ufacturing States, continue, and will continue, to |, of the 12th of August, 1856, calling for inform- 
increase with the increased and increasing foreign || ation of facts and suggestions upon points con- 
and domestic demand. Commerce being the ex- || nected with the subject. 


change of the productions of one country or || 


nation for the productions of another, whether | 


At the instance of the Committee of Ways and 


made indirectly, by sale and purchase for money, || passed resolutions from A No. 1 to A No. 16, 
or directly by barter, the conclusion is irresistible }| inclusive, and A No.,17, on the motion of a mem- 
that both ourdomesuc and foreign commerce have || ber. They accompany this report, and call for 


generally been of oo and profitable to || 
t 


all parties; and as 
will, under the same circumstances, continue to 
increase and justify a modification of the tariff, 
and a reduction of the revenue from customs. In 
the modification, I have heretofore suggested the 
propriety of increasing our free list by admitting 


entry, and thereby giving to the capital and labor | 
of our people equal competition with the capital 
and labor of those countries which have, for the 
benefit of their manufactures, admitted the raw 


the raw material used in our manufactures to free || 


vey have increased, so they || 


information and suggestions as specified in the 
resolutions. 

The first resolution calls for a statement of the 
farming, planting, and sugar crops of the United 
States for 1840 and 1850, as given by the census 
of those years, with an estimate of the crops of 
1855, in tabular form. Statements Nos. 39, 40, 








and 41 of this report give the information called 
for. 

The second resolution calls for a statement of 
the number of acres devoted to the various crops 
in 1840 and 1850, with an estimate of the same 


material without duty, and have recommended | for 1855, adding thereto such columns and figures 
the same articles to be admitted free that are || as may be necessary to exhibit the increase and 
admitted free by Great Britain. This would || decrease in the number of acres cultivated in 


reduce the revenue betweeen $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. 
articles of 
should be added to the free list; and the tariff on 


| 


some other imports should be reduced some | 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000. This, upon the imports || gestions for the enlargement of the market, at 
of last year, would reduce the revenue to about || home and abroad, as the Secretary of the Treas- 


$50,000,000 from customs, which, with the re- 


|ury may deem expedient. 


the principal crops in 1855, and the increased and 


I have also suggested that some || decreased product per acre, with additional col- 
neral consumption, such as salt, || umns showing the percentage of increase and 


decrease in acres, product per acre, and aggregate 
product of each crop, together with such sug- 


Statements Nos. 42 


ceipts from the public lands, is deemed all-suffi- || and 43 give the information called for in this 
cient for the necessary requirements of the Gov- |! resolution, as furnished by the census of 1850, 


ernment; the average expenditures 


of the last 
five years, excluding the 


public debt and the || upon whic 


there being no data in that of 1840, and none 


to make an estimate for 1855; and 


$10,000,000 paid under the treaty with Mexico, || no data from which to furnish the other specified 





| Means, the House, on the 12th of August, 1856, 





details. The suggestions requested, for the en. 
largement of the markets at home and abroad 
will be found in a subsequent part of this report. 

The third resolution calls for information on 
the wool-growing interest of the United States 
Statement No. 44 gives the woolen manufactures 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 
1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate for 1855, 
upon the same ratio of increase; and statement 

o. 45 exhibits the import and export of woo| 
for each year from 1840 to 30th June, 1856; also 
the annual import and export of woolen many. 
factures for the same period, with an estimate of 
the value of the wool in the manufactured goods 
imported, in order to exhibit the quantity of woo} 
required for annual consumption, and the portion 
produced in the country. Statement No. 46 gives 
a recapitulation of the foregoing tables on wool, 
with the allotment, per capita, of the various exhib. 
its therein contained for the years 1840, 1850, and 
1855; and statement No. 47 exhibits the number 
of pounds of wool produced and its value; the 
number of pounds of domestic wool exported and 
its value, and the home consumption; the number 


| of pounds of wool imported and its value; the 


number of pounds of foreign wool reéxported and 
its value, and the home consumption, with the 
value thereof; the value of imported woolen man- 
ufactures and of those reéxported, and the home 
consumption, together with the total number of 
pounds of domestic and imported wool consumed, 
and the total value of domestic and imported 
woolen manufactures consumed in the United 
States, for the years 1840, 1850, and 1855. 

The fourth resolution calls for a statement and 
estimate of the capital employed in manufacturing 
wool in 1840, 1842, 1846, and 1856, designatin 
the number of mills producing broadcloths at alk 
dates, with such suggestions in regard to the 
revenue laws as the Dicoetars may deem expe- 
dient for the permanent establishment of the 
wool-manufacturing interest in the United States. 
Statement No. 44 gives the manufactures of wool 
according to the census of 1840 and that of 1850, 
showing the rate of increase between those 
periods, with an estimate at the same ratio for 
1855; but the number of establishments in 1840 
the census of that year does not give. There are 
no data in the Department from which the other 
specified details can be furnished. Suggestions 
upon the subject of this resolution will be found 
in another part of this report. 

The fifth resolution calls for information on 
the present condition of the cotton manufactur- 
ing interest, and for suggestions how to promote 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics in the Uni- 
ted States, and enlarge the market for cotton at 
home and abroad. Statement No. 48 gives the 
amount of cotton manufactures, as derived from 

| the census of 1840 and that of 1850, with the 
estimate for 1855, at the same ratio of increase; 
and statement No. 49 gives the annual export of 
United States manufactured cottons from 1840 
to the 30th of June, 1856; and the export of cot- 
ton from the United States during the same 
period; and statements Nos. 50 and 51 give an 
allotment, per capita, of the information con- 
tained in Nos. 48 and 49, for th years 1840, 
1850, and 1855. These tables give the condition 
of the cotton manufacturing interest, and of the 
cotton growing interest, from 1840 to 1856. The 
suggestions called for will be found in another 
part of this report?. . 

The sixth resolution calls for information on 
the iron manufactures of the United States, also 
the manufactures of steel and iron and steel. 
Statements Nos. 52, 53, and 54, exhibit the man- 
ufactures of these articles, as taken from the 
census of 1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate 
for 1855, at the same ratio of increase, and state- 
ment No. 55 the export and import of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iron and steel, from 


1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and the export of 


iron and steel, and manufactures of iron and 
steel; also, statements Nos. 56 and 57, recapitu- 
lating the above tables, with the per capita of the 
exhibits therein contained; and statements Nos. 
58 and 59 give the prices of iron and steel at the 
principal ports for a series of years, which, 
combined, give the condition of the iron and steel 
interest in the United States. ; . 

The seventh resolution calls for information as 
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n- to articles not produced in the United States, || UnitedStates. This information is given in state- | present condition thereof, sufficiently accurate for 
id with reference to the enlargement of the free list. || ment No. 85 of this report. | any practical purpose. ' 
rt. Statement No. 60 gives a list of articles imported | The eleventh resolution calls fora statement of The statistics upon the production and import- 
on into, and not grown or produced in sufficient || the export and import of gold and silver from || ation of wool, and manufactures of wool, have 
PS quantities in, the United States. Most, if not all, || 1793 to July 1, 1856, with such suggestions to ) been prepared with care, in order to place the 
eg other articles imported are also partially pro- | spavent and restrain the export thereof as the || questions connected with the production and 
of duced or manufactured in the United States. The || Secretary may deem relevant to the establishment || importation of wool, and manufactures of wool, 
05 resolution also calls for information on the leather, || of a sound, stable, and healthy hard-money cur- | involved in the proposition to admit wool as a 
nt and manufactures of leather, in the United States. || rency, and to retire the small denominations of || raw material free of duty, fully and fairly before 
rol The census of 1850 does not furnish any inform- || bank bills as fast as gold and silver can be ob- || Congress, It will be seen that in 1840, accord- 
iso ation on the manufactures of leather. Statement || tained and substitute . This information, from || ing to the census of that year, we manufactured 
u- No. 61 gives the export and import of leather, || 1820 to July 1, 1856, is given in statement No. || woolen goods to the value of $20,696,999, and 
of and the manufactures thereof, from 1840 to Cth3 || 10 of this report. No account of the export and || that, in addition, we i orted manufactures of 
ds June, 1856; and statement No. 62 gives a re- || import having been kept at the custom-house || wool to the value of $8,652,785; making our cons 
ol capitulation of the preceding statement, with | until 1820, the Department has no means of giving sumption of the manufactures of wool $29,349,784, 
on the allotment, per capita, of the various exhibits || it prior to that year. and the consumption of $1 7194-100 for each 
8 therein contained, for the years 1840, 1850, and | he twelfth resolution calls for suggestions as || person then in the United States. The census of 
ol, 1855. Statement No. 63 gives the annual im- | to the method of stimulating and incregsing the || 1840 does not give the number of factories de- 
ib. portation of hides and skins into the United || export of agricultural and other productions of || voted to, nor the capital employed in, the manu- 
nd States from 1840 to 30th June, 1856; and state- || the United States, with a view of preventing the || facture of wool. The census of 1850 shows there 
er ment No. 64 gives a recapitulation of statement || export of the precious mttals, stocks and bonds, || were one thousand five hundred and fifty-nme 
he No. 63, and the various exhibits therein con- || by requiring and making it the interest of for- || factories in the United States, with $28,118,650 
nd tained, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The resolution || eign nations to take our surplus agricultural and || of capital, devoted to the manufacture of wool, 
er also calls for information as to the manufacture || other productions, instead of making it their in- || with the particular States in which the factories 
he of glass, porcelain, and stone ware in the United || terest to take our gold and silver to purchase || were situated; also, that the manufactures of 
nd States; statements Nos. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give the || wheat, cotton, tobacco, &c., from other nations. || wool amounted to $43,207,545, and we imported 
he annual importations of those articles from 1840 to || Remarks upon the suggestions called for in the |! manufactures of wool to the value of $16,976,575, 
n- the 30th June, 1856, and the allotment, per capita, || eleventh and twelfth resolutions will be found in making our consumption of manufactures of wool 
ne of the home consumption for 1840, 1850, and || a subsequent part of this report. $60,184,120, and the consumption of $2 59} for 
of 1855. The census of 1850 does not give these The thirteenth resolution calls for a report of || each person in the United States. If we estimate 
d, manufactures. It also calls for information of || the frauds and undervaluations in customs under || the increased value of our woolen manufactures 
ed the growth and manufacture of hemp and flax in || the acts passed the 30th of August, 1842, and || since 1850, at the ratio of the increase between 
ed the United States. Statements Nos. 69, 70, 71, || 30th of July, 1846, designating the number of || 1840 and 1850, it gives our manufactures of wool 
72, and 73, give the importations of hemp and || cases, and the amount of frauds and under-valua- || at $56,406,786 for the year 1855; and we find the 
id flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, || tions which occurred under the respective acts; || value of our importations of manufactures of 
ed from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and the allot- || and the fourteenth resolution calls for a report,as || wool, for the year 1855, $23,297,384, making our 
. ment, per capita, of the home consumption for || near as practicable, of the amount and propor- || consumption $79,704,170, and $2 93 18-100 as 
id 1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of 1850 does | tions of imports made by American-born citi- || the consumption of each person then in the 
he not give these manufactures. It also calls for || zens on their own account, and the amount im- || United States. 
en information @s to the coal, lead, and copper || ported by citizens of foreign birth, aliens and || These tables also show, at the periods of 1840, 
he interest of the United fates. Statements Nos. || citizens of other countries. The regulations of || 1850, and 1855, the value of the wool produced 
s, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, and 79, give the importations || the Department did not require accounts and || in the United States, and also the value of wool 
ol of the same from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and || returns from which the information called for in || imported into the United States at the same pe- 
0, the allotment, per capita, of the home consump- || the thirteenth and fourteenth resolutions could be || riods, less the exports of wool. They also show 
se tion for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of 1850 || given. Circulars were sent to some of the principal || the value of the wool, in the imported manufac- 
or does not give these manufactures. It also calls || custom-houses for the required information, but || tures of wool, at each of those periods, estimatin 
4() for the growth and manufacture of silk in the || all did not appear on their books, and it was || the value of the wool at one third of the value of 
re United States. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 give || found to involve too much labor to give what did; || the imports, and exhibit the value of the wool 
er the information according to the census of 1840 || and the disposable force in the custom-houses || consumed by each person in 1840 at 71 26-100 
ng and that of 1850, and the importations of silk || could not have furnished it in time to be laid || cents, and in 1850 at 75 18-100 cents, and in 1855 
id and manufactures of silk from 1840 to 30th June, || before Congress at the present sessien. Certain || at 93 19-100 cents; and that we consumed in 1840 
1856, and the allotment, per capita, of the home || information was then called for, to enable the || $3,704,092 more than we produced, and in 1850 
vn consumption of foreign silk, and manufactures of || Department to make a reliable estimate, which || $7,3]7,771,and in 1855 $9,678,690. There are no 
mo silk, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of || will be found in statements Nos. 86 and 87. data from which to exhibit the number of facto- 
te 1850 does not give these manufactures. The fifteenth resolution calls for a report of the || ries, nor the amount of capital, employed in the 
ie The eighth resolution calls for information as || advantages and disadvantages of specific and ad || manufacture of wool in 1855, nor the character 
at to the shipping interest of the United States, || valorem duties, in reference to the interests of the || of the goods manufactured; but it is represented 
: with a statement of the tonnage employed in the || country, and the frauds of, and under-valuations |} that all our factories heretofore engaged in the 
m foreign, lake, coasting, and river trade, and the || incident to, the two classes or systems of duties; || manufacture of broadcloths and the finer woolen 
1e railway and carriage tonnage. Statements Nos. || and the sixteenth calls for a report mpon the ad- || fabrics, have been forced to abandon that de- 
e; 12 and 13 give the tonnage of the United States | vantages and disadvantages of the home valuation || scription of manufacture, and yield our markets 
of for each year from 1789 to 30th June, 1856, and || system in the collection of customs, as adopted || for those articles to the foreign manufacturer. 
‘0 exhibit the sail and steam registered tonnage en- || and practiced by the British Government, with |} These tables show that, in 1855, we consumed 
te gaged in the foreign trade, and the enrolled and || reference to its incorporation into the revenue || $23,297,384 of the manufactures of wool more 
6 licensed sail and steam tonnage engaged in the || laws of the United States. Remarks upon the || than we manufactured, and that we consumed 
n coasting, lake, and river trade, and the States || subject-matter of the fifteenth and sixteenth reso- || $9,678,690 of wool more than we produced, esti- 
ne where the same is registered and enrolled, and to || lutions will be found in the after part of this || mating the wool in the manufactured article at one 
0, which it belongs, for the fiscal year 1856; and || report. third of the value. Now, we import $1,940,697 of 
a statement No. 82 gives the number of railroads, || The seventeenth resolution, passed by the || wool for our manufacturers, who pay a duty 
$. with the length of the road, capital invested, || House of Representatives at the same time, calls || of at per cent. upon it; and we import 
‘. earnings, and profits, with the number of persons || for a report, under specific heads, of the amount || $23,297,384 of the manufactures of wool, on 
rT and tons of freight carried within the year. of appropriations and expenditures of every kind || which we pay different rates of duty, viz: thirty 
The ninth resolution calls for information as || incurred by the Government, annually, since the || per cent. on part, thirty-five per cent. on part, 
n to the aggregate amount of Federal, State, city, || 30th of June, 1825, in the construction, repair, || and twenty per cent. on part, whilst with wool 
6 county, railroad, canal, and other corporate debts, || rent,and preservation of custom-houses; the cost, || free of duty in other manufacturing countries, 
L held in Europe on the 30th of June, 1856, speci- || expense, and maintenance of revenue cutters and || the duty operates a discrimination against the 
i- fying the same separately, as far as the same can || other vessels engaged permanently and tempo- || labor and capital of our own people. This is 
e € ascertained. Statement No. 83 gives an esti- || rarily in the revenue service, and the amount of || peculiarly the case as to the coarser fabrics, 
. mate thereof from the best data within the || all other expenditures incurred in, or resulting || which we admit at a less duty than we impose 
s knowledge of the Department. from, the collection of the customs or duties on || upon wool. 
d The tenth resolution calls for a statement of || imports since the above date. The information The climate of the United States is such, that 
n gold and silver coined at the United States Mint called for is given in statement No. 88 of this || manufactures of wool are used winter and sum- 
if and branches from 1793 to July 1, 1856. This report, with the items separate on the Atlantic || mer in some of the States, and in the winter 
d information is given in statement No. 8. of this || and Pacific coasts. months in all; and the finer fabrics are used in 
- report. It also calls for a statement of the entire The gtatistical information called for in the first || all. It is an article for clothing and other uses, 
e cost of coinage, since the establishment of the || and second resolutions, taken in connection with || that our climate and our habits do not permit us 
:. Mint, including buildings, machinery, &c. This || the information given in the statistics of this || to dispense with, and which our people can and 
e information is given in statement No. 84 of this || report, places before Congress the whole informa- || will manufacture for themselves, if our tariff laws 
* report, showing the cost of ground, buildings, || tion within the reach of the Department upon the || are arranged sd as not to discriminate against 
| machinery, and repairs separately from that of |} agricultural, planting, and manufacturing inter- || them, and ia favor of other manufacturing na- 
coining. It also calls for an estimate of the |! ests of the United States, as they existed in 1840 || tions. , 
¥ amount of gold and silver now remaining in the |! and 1850, and the basis for an estimate as to the When we first imposed a tax on foreign wool, 
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Great Britain and other manufacturing nations 
taxed it also, and as high as we taxed it. We 
discriminated in the tax upon the manufactures 
of wool, imposing a higher tax upon the finer 


T : _ ‘ 
domestic use. Now manufacturing is a separate 


fabrics; whereupon Great Britain and other man- | 


ufacturing nations repealed their tax on wool, and 
secured to their manufacturers the advantage of 
obtaining the raw material free of duty. This 
advantage over us they will continue to enjoy as 
long as our tax is continued. The reasons why 


they admit wool free are to be found in the fact | 


that they manufacture more than they produce, 
and it is necessary theyshould be able to sell 
cheap, in order to enter advantageously the mar- 


|| 595,899. 
| factures for 1855 $1,391,031,293. 
| 


kets of the world, and it may be, also, to secure 


the market of the United States, to the suppres- || 


sion of manufacturing in this country. e also 
manufacture more wool than we produce, and 
consume more manufactures of wool than we 
manufacture, and continue our tax on wool. The 
duty on wool was imposed to promote its pro- 
duction in the United States, and was expected 
to enhance the price. 
object for which it was imposed. The 
tion has not kept pace with our population and 
consumption of woolen manufactures; and al- 


though the prices have been fair, they have not || 


been such as to make wool-growing as profitable 
a pursuit as many others in the country. 
trial of ten years under the tariff of 1846, there 


It has failed to seeure the | 
roduc- | 


|| the imposition of additional duties. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


pursuit, and immense capital is employed in its 
various branches. In 1840, the value of our 
manufactures was returned in the census of that 
year at $483,278,215, and in 1850, they were 
returned in the census of that year at $1,055,- 
The ratio of increase makes our manu- 
In this result 
we recognize the fact that we have become a great 
manufacturing people; and the tables accompa- 
nying this report prove we are likewise a great 
agricultural and commercial people. An impulse, 


||} in accordance with the national sentiment, was 


'given to manufacturing by the imposition of 
| duties on imports in our first revenue laws, and 
the impulse was increased, from time to time, by 
At first we 
| manufactmred the coarser and more bulky articles 


|, required by our population: gradually we have 
\|,extended our operations to a great variety of 


| articles, and to some requiring much skill in the 
execution, and now our manufacturers are in 
possession of the home market in a great variety 
ofarticles. In 1790, our planters raised no cotton 


| for exportation; now it 1s the great crop of our 
|| planting States, and they furnish it, as a raw 


material, to the manufacturing States, as well as 


|| to foreign nations, and now we manufacture the 
In the || 


coarser cotton goods for the consumption of our 


‘entire population, and export near $7,000,000 
is no greater production of wool, in proportion || annually to foreign countries. 


Our manufac- 


to the population, than there was prior to that |} ture of cotton in 1840 was $46,350,453, in 1850 


time. 


| $61,869,184, and the same ratio of increase in 


It is said we do not produce the inferior priced || 1855 would give $70,964,712. 


wools, costing twenty cents per pound, or less; 
nor the higher priced wools, costing fifty cents 
or more to the pound, and that it is the lower 
and higher priced wools that we import for our 
manufactures, and that the duty has no effect, 
and does not enhance the price of the wool that 
we produce. 


tariff on low and the higher priced wools would 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


In consequence of which we are || 
undersold in our own markets in both the finer | 

° . . i] 
and coarser fabrics, and that the repeal of the | 


not affect the price of the wool we produce, | 


and would enable our manufacturers to use 
more of our wool by judicious mixture with 
foreign wool, and give them a fairer competi- 
tion for the home market, and induce the man- 
ufacture of the finer fabrics in this country. 
There would be difficulty in the execution of such 
a tariff, because it would be the interest of the 
importer to put the foreign value of his wool 
above the fifty or below the twenty cents, to 
obtain free entry. It is believed these causes 
would render the tax uncertain and unpopular, 
and make free trade in wool more desirable and 
more beneficial to the wool-grower as well as 
the manufacturer. In Great Britain, the tax on 
the foreign wool, when it was as much as six- 
yence a pound, did not enhance the price to the 
Bnelish wool-grower, although it had been im- 
posed and continued as well to encourage the 
growth of wool at home as for revenue. ‘The 
English prices current and statistics show that 
the price of wool ranged higher the very first 


| 


The history of the rise and progress of our 
| manufactures, as given in the tables of this re- 
| port, together with that of the growth of cotton 
| and other productions, is suggestive of all that is 
| required to extend our cotton manufactures to 
| that of the finer fabrics, and to the enlargement 
| of the home and foreign market for our cotton 
and cottons, and, indeed, for all branches of 
our manufacturing and agricultural productions. 
Allow the incidental protection of a revenue tariff, 
and place our manufactures and productions upon 


| the same beneficial footing that foreign manufac- 
|| turers and producers enjoy, in our own and for- 


eign countries, by taking off the duty we now 
impose on the raw material, and give them fair 
and equal competition for the home and foreign 
markets, and we may safely leave all the rest to 
the skill and enterprise of our people. 

| Tron and steel being articles of general use in 
all our States and Territories, and necessary in 





|| the prosecution of all industrial pursuits, the 


year after the duty was repealed than it had for | 


years before, and has continued to range higher 
eversince. It is confidently belreved such would 
be the case in this country if the duty on the 
importation of wool was repealed, thereby giving 


our manufacturers wool on the same terms the 
foreign manufacturers obtain theirs, viz: by pur- | 
chase in the open markets of the world, and that | 


they would be encouraged to increase and extend 
their business, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
the home market for their goods, the conse- 


quence of which would be a constant and greater || 
| 1855 at $78,406,538. To this add $23,945,274 
The ratio at which our population is increasing || for the amount of the imports of iron and steel, 
will render necessary a continued increase in || and manufactures of iron and steel, for the year 
the manufactures of wool required for consump- | 1855, first deducting the export of those articles, 


home demand at higher and better prices. 


tion. ‘The importance of a home supply of this 


useful and indispensable article of clothing calls || of iron and steel, to the amount of 


/ annual consumption and the annual home pro- 
| duction and import become a matter of solicitude 
| with many, and of interest to all. It appears 
from the census of 1840, that we produced and 
} manufactured iron and steel that year to the 
}amount of $29,909,162, and that we imported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount of $7,088,739, and exported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount of $],104,455, leaving for 
consumption $35,893,446; and from the census 
of 1850, that we produced and manufactured iron 


|| and steel that year to the amount of $60,485,653, 


and that we imported iron and steel, and the 
manufactures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
$17,524,459, and exported iron and steel, and the 
manufactures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
$1,911,320, leaving for the consumption of the 
year $76,098,792. The same ratio of increase, 


‘| in the production and manufacture of iron and 


steel from 1850 to 1855, that is found to exist 
between the years 1840 and 1850, gives the pro- 
duction and manufactures of iron and steel for 





and there is iron and steel, and the manufactures 
998,340 


for the most careful investigation of the effects of || for the consumption of the year. The estimate 


our laws, and oe aoe » by their repeal, | of $78,406,538 for the 
found prejudicial to a | 


wherever they shall 


ear 1855 is, no doubt, 
some ten or fifteen millions less than the pro- 


constant and cheap supply fram the capital and || duction. 
ple. 


labor of our own 


In 1790, but title tenatiotaring was done in 
the country as a distinct business. Nearly all 
that was done was in private families, for 


; 


A comparison-of the population of 1840 with 
the production and manufacture, import, export, 
and consumption of iron and steel, and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, and the like compar- 
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ison of the Non mee of 1850 with the roduction 
and manufacture, import, export, and consump. 
tion of those articles in 18 P 


; » extended by esti. 
mate for the production and manufacture in 1855 
and by the import and export and amount lef, 
for consumption of that year, places the subject 
fairly before us, in connection with our past and 
future supplies and future wants. The table of 
rices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
altimore, for the last seventeen years, furnishes 
the fluctuations in the prices of bar iron, and a 
criterion for the value of the other descriptions 
and proves that this indispensable article, like 
all others, obeys the laws of demand and supply 
in affecting the profits ef the producer and man. 
ufacturer, operating favorably or unfavorably 
upon the amount prepared for general use. 

We have in the United States more iron ore 
and more coal, with the usual fluxes, in convenj. 
ent connection and of cheaper access, than all 
the other civilized nations of the world, and haye 
the necessary capital, skill, arid labor to produce 
all the iron and steel, and manufactures of iron 
and steel, required for our consumption, or that 
may be required for our consumption, for centy- 
ries to come, and also to enable us to supply the 
markets of other countries, in fair competition 
with the iron and steel of other nations. These 
tables show that our production of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iron and steel, wag 
greater, in proportion to population, in 1850, 
than it was in 1840, and that it was greater in 
1855 than it was in 1850; giving us the right to 
assume that, influenced by the same causes, it 
will be greater in 1860 than it now is, and in 
time will be sufficient for our own consump- 
tion, and then give us a surplus for export. But 
taking into consideration our present population, 
and accumulated capital, with the amount of cap- 
ital annually drawn from other countries in the 
course of emigration, and the great cost of car- 
riage to the interior of our country, with the late 
improvements in the modes of production and 
manufacture of iron and steel, it would not be 
rash to expect a full supply for our own consump- 
tion between this and the returns of the census 
of 1870. ; 

The tax upon iron and steel, and the manufac- 
tures thereof, because of their general use in all 
sections and in all industrial pursuits, has been 
considered as equitable and fair a tax as it was 
possible to impose upon the country; conse- 
quently, no material change has been contem- 
plated or recommended; but if continued at pres- 
ent rates, it is not supposed the same amount of 
revenue will continue to be derived from it, even 
should the use of iron, as no doubt it will, be 
extended to many other purposes, and be con- 
sumed in much greater quantities. In commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations, based upon 
equivalent exchanges, as it must always be, if 
profitable and continuous, we may well look 
forward to the time when we shall produce 
within our own limits all articles that are essen- 
tial to national defense, and the use and comfort 
of our own people; and of these there is none 
more necessary to the defense of the country and 
the use and comfort of the people, and of which 
we have better means of producing in the country, 
than iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron 
and steel. Yet the production should not be 
stimulated by unequal and unjust taxation, nor 
the period of an abundant supply from our mines 
and factories retarded by impolitic legislation. 
The home production of iron, and manufactures 
of iron and steel, is on the increase. The tables 
prove the production and manfacture of these 
articles have increased with our increased popula- 
tion, and that we import less, in proportion to our 
population and consumption, than formerly. 

tatement No. 60 gives the articles not grown 
or produced in the United States, as called for in 
the resolutions. They are not all raw material 
used for manufacturing purposes. The making 
such of them free as are so used would not accom- 
plish the object aimed at in the proposed reduc- 
tion of the revenue by that mode. There are 
several articles partially produced in this country, 
butnot in sufficient quantit to supply the demand, 


which might be to free entry without 
prejudice to any home interest, and amo: them 
are wool, silk, hides, &c. Statements Nos. 61, 
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62, 63, and 64 give all the information upon the 
subject of hides, skins, and leather, and the man- 
ufactures of leather, within the control of the 
Department. The demand and supply of hides, 
skins, and leather, and manufactures of leather, 
are matters of great and growing interest to the 
country. Statements No. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give 
the annual importation of glass, porcelain, and 
stone-ware for the last seventeen years. The 
census returns of 1859 give no account as to the 
roduction and manufacture of those articles in 
the United States, in consequence of which the 
Department is not able to furnish the additional 
information called for in relation to them. It is 
known, however, that these articles are manu- 
factured in the country—glass and stone-ware to 
avery considerable amount—and the manufacture 
is being rapidly extended, so as more and more 
to meet the home consumption. The manufac- 
ture of PSreelain, although introduced, has not 
increased much, and may be expected to be 
among the last that will fully supply the home 

demand. Statements Nos. 69 and 70, in giving 
the growth and manufacture of hemp and flax in 
the United States, and the importations of hemp 
and flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
show the home demand and home supply, and 
the foreign supply, and an that the home 
supply is not adequate to the wants of the coun- 
try. Statements Nos. 71, 72, and 73 give the 
importation of these articles for 1840 and 1850, 
with an estimate for 1855. 

The census of 1850 does not give the home 

roduction of coal, lead, and copper, and the 
Department is without the means of giving the 
residue of the information called for, yet it is 
known that the country contains coal, lead, and 
copper, more than re to supply all the 
wants of the country, and that the home supply is 
on the increase. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 give 
the growth and manufacture of silk in the United 
States. The Department has not the means of 
giving the number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of silk, nor the character of the 
articles manufactured; yet it is known there are 
numerous establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of silk on moderate scale, and that sewing- 
silk, ribbons, and various articles are manufac- 
tured. The statement also exhibits the importa- 
tions of silk and the manufactures of silk for the 
last seventeen years. Theextended and increased 
consumption of the manufactures of silk induces 
large and increasing importations;. whilst the 
growth of silk, when compared with population, 
is on the decline, and the ta manufacture on 
the increase. The tax on foreign manufactures 
of silk, from the general and extended use thereof, 
is considered expedient, and as just and equal as 
can be imposed on any importations, and pecu- 
liarly proper, taken in connection with our com- 
merce with the countries from which we obtain 
our principal supplies. The admission of raw 
silk free of duty would injure no home interest, 
and might in time so increase our manufacture 
of the article as to reduce foreign importations. 
The manufacture of glass, porcelain, stone-ware, 
the mining of coal, and productions of lead and 
copper, and the manufacture of silk, may be 
expected to be increased and extended so as to 
take possession of the home market in less time 
than it has taken the production and manufactures 
of cotton to gain their present prosperous posses- 
sion of the home market. 

It will be seen by reference t6 statement No. 
12, exhibiting the United States tonnage engaged 
in the foreign and coasting trade from 1789 to the 
30th of June, 1856, that the tonnage on the 30th 
of June, 1856, is 340,349 less than shown by the 
statement for the 30th of June, 1855. This has 
arisen in part from a stricter examination of the 
returns of former years, and a correction, by 
striking out vessels formerly sold without the 
United States, or lost by marine and other casual- 
tes. This statement exhibits the sail and steam 
tonnage separately, and shows there has been a 

ular progressive increase with our increasing 
population and commerce, although retarded at 
times by the accidents of war, the casualties of 
trade, and commercial difficulties. It alsoexhibits 
the registered tonnage, which is alone authorized 
to eee an the foreign trade, separately from 
the e and licensed tonnage, which is only 
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authorized to engage in our coasting trade, with 
partial exceptions on the northern lakes and of 
vessels in the coasting trade authorized to touch 
at Cuba; and statement No. 13 exhibits the States 
and ports in which the sail and steam tonnage is 
registered, or enrolled and licensed, and conse- 
quently where it is owned. 

The use of steam tonnage in the commerce 


between the United States, and other American | 
| nations, and Great Britain, France, and other 
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prepared statement No. 82 accompanying this 
report, of most of the railroads in the several 
States and Territories, showing the capital in- 
vested, the length of read completed in each of 
them, the annual number of passengers and tons 
of freight carried, and other interesting statistics 
of said roads. The amount of coasting tonnage 
and the annual number of tons of freight trans- 
ported on our railroads, with an estimate of that 
earried by other modes of transfer, exhibit the 


commercial nations, may, and it is thought by || magnitude of the means required for our internal 


some will, considerably reduce the sail tonnage 
used in commerce, and that cheaper capital in 
Great Britain will give to that nation an advant- 
age over the United States in steam tonnage, and 
the carrying trade of our own and other coun- 
tries, and they attribute the reduction of our 
tonnage to that cause. This may be so, to some 
extent, but no continued reduction of our com- 
mercial tonnage is apprehended; nor is it appre- 
hended there is any just reason to suppose our 
enterprising ship-builders and merchants will 
surrender the navigation of the seas to Great 
Britain, and place that nation in possession of 
the carrying business of the world; yet the sub- 
ject is one of interest, and calls for a careful ex- 
amination of our tonnage laws, and the removal 
of all impediments to an equal and fair compe- 
tition for our foreign trade and the trade of other 
nations. 

When our navigation laws were first enacted, 
in 1789, the registered tonnage of the United 
States was secured against the protecting naviga- 
tion laws of other nations by countervailing or 
protecting provisions. Such provisions were, 
from time to time, extended so as to countervail 
the prohibitory enactments of the commercial 
nations with which we had intercourse. These 
commercial restrictions have gradually yielded to 
the more liberal principles of free trade, in the 
transportation of freight and passengers, until in 
that business we have free trade with almost all 
the nations of the earth, only marred by the 
charge of light-money to our vessels, where we 
charge none. This removal of restrictions in our 
commercial intercourse with other nations in the 
carrying business has not been prejudicial to our 
foreign commercial marine. The burden of light- 
money to which our tonnage in the ports of Great 
Britain and other commercial nations is subject 
should be removed by mutual agreement, or coun- 
tervailing legislation on our part, and the tonnage 
duty now charged on our vessels in the ports of 
France and some other countriesgand on their 
vessels in our ports, should, by like mutual agree- 
ment, be taken off, and porte arges equalized. 

The coasting trade of the United States has, 
from the beginning, been strictly reserved for 











| 


trade. 

A reference to the table of production, taken 
from the census of 1840, will show that our 
agricultural and manufacturing production in that 
year amounted to §1,006,133,599; and a reference 
to the like table of production, taken from the 
census of 1850, will show the agricultural and 
manufacturing production for that year to have 
been $2,012,520,539, and the ratio of increase. A 
like ratio of increase, for the five succeeding . 
years, gives $2,602,363,924 as the value for the 
year 1855. Suppose $1,000,000,000 to be con- 
sumed at the places of production, and there is 
left $1,602,363,924 of production, as the basis of 
our foreign and internal trade, and the source 
from which we derive profitable employment for 
our registered and licensed tonnage and our rail- 
roads. Take fifteen per cent. of this for our for- 
eign trade, which is about equal to our exports, 
and there is left $1,352,009,336 for our internal 
trade, constituting the commercial ligament that 
binds us together as one nation and one people. 
There is no tax or tariff upon the transportation 
of the articles of which our internal trade con- 
sists from one place to another, within any of 
the States and Territories, nor upon the articles 
themselves; the cost of transportation is the only 


| burden on the free interchange, over and above 


the cost of the article, and the profit of the pro- 
ducer or dealer. 

The effect of reciprocal free trade is shown 
by statement N®6. 29, of our commerce with 
the British North American Provinces, before 
and since the reciprocity treaty, which went 
into effect in 1854. In 1853 the exports of 
American produce to those Provinces amounted 
to $7,404,087, and our imports from them to 
$7,950,718; whilst, in 1856, the exports of Amer- 
ican produce to said Provinces amounted to 
$22,714,697, and our imports from them to 
$21,310,421. 

The combined tables accompanying this report 
exhibit our population and elements of greatness 
in 1790, shortly after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the organization of the Government 
under it, making us, in many respects, one na- 
tion and one people. They aiso exhibit our 


vessels built within the United States, and owned || present population, with all the accumulated 


by citizens of the United States, to the exclusion 
of foreign-built and foreign-owned vessels. The 
American tonnage engaged in foreign trade and 
in the coasting trade has been American-built, 
and has had the absolute protection of our laws, 
and the licensed tonnage absolute protection in 
the carrying trade on our coast, and in our own 
waters. “The protection given to our foreign 
commercial and to our coasting commercial ma- 


wealth of sixty-six years, and all the elements 
for increasing wealth and greatness for years to 
come. We have existed as States and a nation, 
under wise and equal laws, justly and impar- 
tially administered, and have been a Constitution 
and law-abiding people, with but occasional State 
and individual exceptions. Why may we not 
hope the history of ane is to be realized in 
our future progress? Under State and National 


rine has secured a large and efficient body of || Constitutions we have had free trade with each 


skillful officers and sailors, at all times ready for 


other, the products of one State supplying the 


the defense of our cities and coast, for repelling || wants of another, and stimulating the industry, 


aggression on our commerce, and for manning 
our ships of war. In the protection given to 
our shipping interest, for the purpose of having, at 
all times, the power to repel foreign aggression 
and protect our coast and trade, there appears to 
have been but little division of sentiment from 
the earliest times to the present; whilst the yearly 
increase of our tonnage proves the wisdom of our 
laws in this particular. We have no data to 
ascertain the annual number of persons, or the 
annual tons of freight carried in our coasting 
trade, nor the value thereof. Each person must 


enterprise, and prosperity of all. Calls are made 
for suggestions for the increase of our internal 
and foreign trade. Under a conviction that we 
were collecting, under the existing tariff, more 
revenue than a present economical administration 
of the Government, and a wise and prudent out- 
lay for the future, made necessary or called for, 
and also under the conviction that an overflowing 
Treasury would induce wasteful and extravagant 
pm ary er a modification of the tariff of 1846, 

a reduction of the revenue from customs, 
were suggested in my first report on the finances, 


make his own estimate of the tonnage employed || and renewed in both my subsequent reports, and 


and the average number of trips the vessels can 
make, combined with the facts that capital con- 
tantly tends to that business, and the growth of 
our enrolled and licensed aa keeps pace with 
our increasing population and wealth. To ex- 


is now again repeated, with, if possible, a firmer 
conviction of its necessity and propriety, and for 
the same reasons, and others that could be named. 

The suggested reduction of the revenue was 
by an enlargement of the free list, so as to admit 


hibit, inconnection with the tonnage employed in || some.articles of consumption and the raw mate- 
our coasting trade, the passengers and freight || rials ueed by our manufacturers to free entry, and 
transported on railroads, the Department has had || lessening the duty on other imports. It was 
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thoucht that the duties from customs could well || It is not deemed possible for an agricultural, | California. This affords satisfacto 
manufacturing, and commercial nation to pre- | 
| vent the export of gold and silver, because, in | 


be reduced to some forty-eight or fifty millions 
of dollars, and leave an ample sum for all the 2 
wants and requirements of the Government, in- |) commercial transactions, gold and silver, besides | 
cluding the redemption of the public debt, as it || being a measure of value, constitute articles of | 
should become due. It seemed to me that good || commerce, and must obey the laws of demand 

policy’ required the raw material used in our || and supply. ‘The export may be restrained by 

manufactures to be exempt from duty, and our || having gold and silver currency of a fixed value, 

manufacturers placed on an equality with those 
of Great Britain and other manufacturing nations, |) no bank notes not convertible into gold and silver 

who admit the raw material to free entry. A || on demand, and a foreign commerce that calls for | 
tax upon the raw material is calculated to increase 1 larger exports of other articles than the wants | 
the cost of the production, by the profits of the |; of our citizens make it necessary to import; but | 
importer on the tax on the raw material, and || whilst gold and silver continue products of our | 
the profits of the manufacturer on his outlay for || mines, and remain articles of commerce, internal 
that tax, and the importer’s profit thereon, and || and external, requiring equivalent exchanges, the | 
of the merchant through whom it passes to the || export and import of gold and silver will con- 
consumer, interfering with the manufacturers’ || tinue, and should be no cause of alarm. The | 
enjoyment of both the home and the foreign | desideratum of a sufficient uniform currency of 
| 


| 
i 
1 


market on the same advantageous terms of the || a fixed value in all the States and Territories is 
| all that is required, so far as currency is con- | 
raw material free of duty. A single example || cerned, to secure a sound and healthy foreign and | 
illustrates the case: Great Britain admits wool, a || internal trade. A currency partly composed of | 
raw material, free of duty, and the United States || bank notes has a liability, and to some extent a 
impose upon it a duty of thirty per cent. This |) tendency, to excess, against which convertibility 
enables the English manufacturer to interfere || into gold and silver on demand is no security; 
with the American manufacturer in the American || nor is the confining discounts to notes and bills 
markets, and to exclude him from the foreign || representing real transactions a security, and 
market. It does more: it surrenders the markets || never will be whilst there is such athing as over- 
of the countries producing the raw material to || trading and over-production; and for the same 
the nations who take it free of duty. Our man- || reasons,a pure metallic currency would not con- 
ufacturing and commercial States enjoy the mar- || stitute a perfect security against a diminished or 
kets of our planting and provision States, because || redundant supply. Coin vanishes under the in- 
there exists no impeding duty giving preference || fluence of wars or apprehended wars; internal 
to foreign nations; but our manufacturing, com- | revolutions and strifes; political alarms and ap- 
mercial, and provision States do not enjoy the || prehended political changes; a deficiency in the 
markets of Mexico, Central and South America, || grain crops, requiring large importations from 
and the West Indies, nor of other nations inhab- || i 
| 








| other countries; the explosion of mercantile spec- 
iting the shores of the Pacific, because these |! ulagions, and a continued unfavorable course of 
nations do not manufacture, and have but little || 


else for commercial exchange than the raw ma- 
terial which we tax, and other nations take, free 
of duty, in exchange for manufactures and other 


foreign trade. 
The establishment of a pure metallic currency 
would require the withdrawal of the corporate 
| authority given by State charters to 1,398 banks, 
productions; and although we are more favorably || to issue and circulate bank notes as money, and 
situated for commercial intercourse with them, we the consequent withdrawal of $195,000,000 now 
yield the trade to the European nations. Had the || circulated by them. Congress has no power to 
suggestion for the admission of the raw material— || act upon the charters granted by the States, and 
the productions of those countries—free of duty, || the States may be without power, during the con- 
received a favorable consideration at the first || tinuance of the charters, and certainly would not 
session of the Thirty-Third Congress, we would || agree to make a surrender of the power to Con- 
have been importing the raw material, the pro- || gress; therefore, a pure metallic currency may be 
ductions of those countries, in our ships, and || set down as impracticable under our Constitution 
those countries would have been taking from us in || and our laws, to say nothing of the sentiment of 
exchange the productions of all sections of the || our people. Statement No. 32 gives, as expected, 
Union. With prejudices and antipathies lessen- || an increase in the number of chartered banks in 
ing, we would soon have become bound to them, || the United States, and an increase in the capital 
and they to us, in the strong and enduring liga- || employed in them. ‘They constitute commercial 
ments of mutual and beneficial commerce. Ad- | agencies, with $344,000,000 of capital. They 
ditional employment would have been secured | maintain a circulation of nearly $200,000,000 
to our tonnage, and additional markets for our || of bank notes, and afford such valuable facilities 
manufactures of cotton and other products. || to all branches of our industry as to make it 
Mexico, Central America, ‘South America, the || undesirable now to dispense with them. Their 
|| circulation may be so regulated as to give it 


West Indies, and other nations on the shores of 
the Pacific, would have been learning to confide in || practical uniformity and stability, by withdraw- 
us, and we would have had an increased interest || ing their smaller denominations of notes, and 
in the stability and prosperity of their Govern- |} allowing the gold and silver coinage to take their 
ments. The enlargement of the free list, and the || place. ‘Tlie bank reports do not give the several 
admission of the raw material, are suggested as || denominations of notes, and amount of each in 
the best and surest mode of giving increased bene- || circulation, but leave it to an estimate of those 
ficial employment to our tonnage, and increased || of five dollars and under, which may be set down 
beneficial markets for our manufactures and other || at one fourth of the whole, or $50,000,000. 
products, and of cultivating amity and friendship In 1844, before the gold mines of California 
with our southern neighbors, and also the best || were discovered, the amount of gold and silver in 
mode of promoting our own prosperity next after || the country Was estimated at $100,000,000. The 
the mutual free trade we enjoy with each other. || imports, and the receipts of bullion at the Mint 
Mutual beneficial commerce is all that is required || from our mines, after deducting the exports, up to 
to establish, with these nations, lasting relations || the 30th September, 1856, have added at least 
of peace and friendship, and remove from their 1 $150,000,000 to the amount of gold and silver in 
minds all mreeensen from ourexpansion. We || the country, without taking into consideration 
should seek commerce, and not dominion. When || the amount brought in by emigrants and return- 
they shall know and feel that commerce alone is | ing travelers, nor the amount carried out by trav- 
our object, and that it is as beneficial to them as || elers and merchants not entered at the custom- 
to us, we shall win their confidence, and our || house, nor the amount used in our-manufactures 
triendship will be lasting. or employed in the arts. The Superintendent of 
it will be seen that the total gold and silver || the Mint estimates the gold and silver remainin 
coinage of the United States Mint, from 1793, || in the country at $200,000,000, on the data sta 
when the Mint was established, to 30th Sep- || in his communication accompanying this report; 
tember, 1856, has been $549,341,914 14, and that || and the Department at "000,000, upon the 
the entire import from 1820, when the account || data and for the reasons stated in my last report. 
was first kept, has been §293,505,743, and the || But whether it be the one or the other, there has 
export $436,587,354—there being no account of || been added to the gold and silver from $100,000,000 
the imports and exports prior to 1820. to $150,000,000 since the working of the mines in 
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the $50,000,000 of small-note circu lien a 
be supplied from our own mines in the course of 
three or four years, without deranging our cy. 
rency or oppressing any branch of productive 
industry. The only difference would be the suppl 
of a home demand instead of a foreign demand, 
a 
merchandise. This a healthy operation of trae 
would soon accomplish. 

It remains to inquire in what manner Provision 
can be made to have the small-note circulation 
withdrawn, and prohibited. In some of the States 
there are no chartered banks, and other of the 
States have not authorized the issue of smalj 


| notes; whilst others, under a conviction of the jjj 


effect upon the currency, and upon their pro- 
ductive interest, have prohibited their issue ang 
caused their withdrawal. This is the result of g 
correct and corrected public sentiment®and may 
be expected sooner or later to extend itself to the 
other States, and thus accomplish the eutire with. 
drawal of small notes, and the substitution of gold 
and silver in their stead, for all the small daily 
transactions, including the payment of wages, 
This may not be aecomplished for years; but 
justice to those compelled to use small notes, and 
to those States that have not used, or havo pro- 
hibited their use, in connection with the losses q 
failure to redeem them on demand always inflicts 
upon labor, or such a use of them as to render 
presentation for payment impracticable, and the 
infliction of a like loss, may well induce an 
amendment to the Constitution, giving Congress 
authority to prohibit and restrain their use, and 
induce such an amendment to be called for by the 
States that have not used, or have ceased to use, 
them. At present, an attempt to prohibit and 
restrain the issue and circulation of small notes 
by a resort to taxation, or by applying bankrupt 
laws to these corporations, would be premature, 
In my former reports, the subject has been 
buonicht to the attention of Congress with a view 
to the full consideration of the evil and danger to 
our currency from their continued use, under the 
hope that Congress, or the States authorizing their 
issue, would take action to extend the restriction 
and make it general. 

If the small notes are withdrawn and prohib- 
ited, it is believed the operations of the Treasury, 
in the collection and disbursement of the national 
revenue, would be as salutary a restraint upon 
the banks and upon commercial transactions as 
could be interposed, and all sufficient to secure as 
sound, healthy, and uniform a currency as it is 
practicable to have. 

An examination of the bank reports shows that 
the profits of banking in the great cities and com- 
mercial centers arise principally from the use of 
the large deposits kept by merchants and capital- 
ists in their vaults; whilst the profits of banks in 
the rural districts arise principally from the sub- 
stitution of their notes for money, viz: from cir- 
culation. The banks with large deposits, in pros- 
perous times, rely that the loss from withdrawals 
will be supplied by other deposits; and the banks 
of circulation that the new issues on loans and 
discounts will give the means for the redemption 
of returning notes. It requires the same character 
of prudence and foresight to be able to pay de- 

osits, and to be able to pay returning notes. 
he new feature in banking presented in the last 
bank report, showing the extent of capital em- 
ployed in unchartered banks, proves banking 4 
popular as well asa profitable pursuit, even with- 
out the privilege of substituting bank notes for 
money. The chartered banks are mostly con- 
fined, by their charters, to the legitimate business 
of banking, viz: dealing in money; and, as they 
are joint-stock companies, they generally obtain 
men of integrity, prudence, and experience, to 
conduct their business, and encounter only the 
hazard of improvident losses and discounts to 
their customers; whilst the unchartered banks 
encounter the same hazard from improvident dis- 
counts, and also the temptation to engage por- 
tions of their capital in outside speculations.’ 
Banking, whether in chartered or unchartered 
, confined to the legitimate business of 
dealing in money, with prudence and skill, en- 
counters less hazards than most other mercantile 
pursuits. The one thousand three hundred and 
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ninety-eight chartered banks and branches, with 
a. capital of $344,000,000, and the private banks, 
with a capital of $118,000,000, constitute somany 
establishments, dealing in money, as an article 
of trade and commerce. They are managed by 
a large corps of intelligent, experienced, and 

ractical men, who, in the general, control them 
with great integrity, skill, and judgment, not 
only for the interest of the stockholders and the 
proprietors, but for that of the public. This con- 
clusion is warranted by the few instances of 
bankruptcy or embarrassment presented in the 
year, or a course of years, and by the absence 
of great fluctuations in the amount of their circu- 
jation and discounts. However, great vigilance 
should be bestowed on the operations of banks, 
and they should be rigidly confined to the legiti- 
mate business of dealing in money. 

The most objectionable feature in contemplat- 
ing these banks arises from the fact, that many 
of them issue and circulate small notes, and have 
not sufficient capital to justify the employment of 
intelligent, skillful, and experienced bankers in 
their management. The States, by appropriate 
laws, do prohibit individuals from issuing and 
circulating notes as money, and may prohibit the 
issuing of small notes, or the business of banking 
without adequate capital, restrict their operations 
within prescribed limits, and make abstraction or 
diversion of the funds, by the banks or their offi- 
cers, a criminal offense. Statements Nos. 32and 
35 exhibit these chartered and unchartered banks | 
in the aggregate, with a combined capital of 
$462,000,000, and with a combined circulation for 
the chartered banks of $195,000,000, (the unchar- 
tered banks having no circulation, ) and with depos- 
its in the chartered banks of $212,000,000, (the un- 
chartered banks showing no deposits,and no gold 
and silver.) ‘The gold and silver in the chartered 
banks amounts to about $60,000,000. An estimate 
of one half that amountin the unchartered banks, | 
in proportion to capital, would give $10,000,000 
more,and make $70,000,000 in both. An estimate 
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| merchants, and dealers, occurs in periods of the 








of one half of the amount of deposits in the un- 
chartered banks, in proportion to the amount in the 
chartered banks, would give at least $38,000,000 
in those banks, and make $250,000,000 of deposits 
in the chartered and unchartered banks. The 
chartered banks have an aggregate of $704,534,362 
due on the bill and discount line, maturing, onan 
average, in from one to. ninety days, and bank 
and other balances due to them to the amount of 
$62,639,725, payable on demand. The unchar- | 
tered banks have an amount in proportion to their | 
capital, and the daily demands of their business. 
The daily receipts from these sources constitute 
the means of the banks to meet the daily demands | 
for the payment of deposits, redemption of notes, 
and other outstanding claims, and for the pur- 
chase of bills and discount of notes. The gold 
and silver upon which, all this is based is but 
about $70,000,000. These banks and their oper- 
ations are diffused throughout the States, and ex- 
cite but little attention in their respective local- 
ities, although exerting considerable influence on 
the business and trade of the country. In this | 
aggregate view of their capital and business, | 
the volume of influence they may exert upon the 

business and prosperity of the country is fairly | 
presented for consideration. Anaggregate of the 

7 receipts and daily payments at all these 





banks would satisfactorily prove that this seventy 
millions of dollars is not dead capital, but per- 
forms its full part in our various commercial 
transactions. 
The money statements of the Treasury, and 
statements of deposits by disbursing officers, 
exhibit about $30,000,000, at all times, in the | 
national Treasury. The daily receipts and daily 
payments covering more than $73,000,000 of 
annual receipts, and more than $72,000,000 of 
annual payments, are daily drawing from banks 
and business men large amounts of gold and 
silver into the national Treasury, in payment of 
customs duty, and in payment for public lands, 
and controlling the banks and the traders in their 
operations; whilst the daily payments at the 
national Treasury supply the gold and silver to 
new channels of circulation, without causing un- 
due pressure in monetary affairs. For the weekly 
ransactions of the national Treasury, see state- 
ment No. 37. This $30,000,000 is not dead capi- 
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tal. The $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 of it allowed | dice of the Government in the second case, like 


to the Mint aed branches, for the purchase of || 
bullion, is always active, being exchanged for || 
bullion, and replaced by coinage, yet always 
ready for the wants of the national Treasury; || 
whilst the balance constitutes the distributive 
fund that gives confidence in the ability of the 
Treasury to meet all demands. 

In the United States all real and personal 
property is salable, as well as the annual pro- 
ductions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and in prosperous times can easily be 
exchanged for money, and is the basis of enlatged 
and extended credits, and-acts in conjunction | 
with the bank credits and money in circulation, | 
giving increase to the value of real and personal || 
estate, all articles of commerce, and the wages of || 
labor, and thereby creating a demand for more || 
money. It isupon this state of things that wars, || 
or apprehended wars, internal revolutions and |, 
strifes, political alarms and apprehended polit- || 
ical changes, deficiencies of crops, the explosion 
of large mercantile speculations and unfavorable 
trade, act, destroying confidence, and with it 
credit, inducing the hoarding of precious metals, 
the withdrawal of deposits, the return of bank 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





notes for redemption, the consequent stagnation || 


of commerce in all its channels and operations, 
the reduction of prices and wages, with inability 
to purchase and pay, bank suspensions and gen- 
eral insolvency. ‘There are no means of entirely 


preventing this destruction of confidence, credit, || 


and commerce. The failure of a few banks, 
greatest prosperity, and occurs annually without 
much effect upon the great interests of society, 
and serves to warn and direct the more cautious 
and prudent. The destruction of all confidence, 
credit, and commerce affects in its remorseless 
march every interest and almostevery individual, 
For this the remedy must be looked for in a 
sound currency, well managed banks, and pru- | 
dent merchants and dealers. Under a system of | 
wise and just laws, giving security to property, 
a fair reward to labor, and affording a temperate 
and timely control of the currency and all mer- 
cantile transactions,. we may confidently hope 
such a disaster will rarely occur. The independ- 
ent Treasury, when over-trading takes place, 
gradually fills its vaults, withdraws the deposits, 
and pressing the banks, the merchants, and the 
dealers, exercises that temperate and timely con- 
trol which serves to secure the fortunes of individ- | 
uals, and preserve the general prosperity. 

The Independent Treasury, however, may 
exercise a fatal control over the currency, the 
banks and the trade of the country, and will do 
so whenever the revenue shal] greatly exceed the 
expenditures. There has been expended, since 
the 4th of March, 1853, more than $45,525,000 
in the redemption of the public debt. This debt 
has been presented, from time to time, as the 
money accumulated in the national Treasury, 
and caused stringency in the money market. If 
there had been no public debt, and no means of 
disbursing this large sum, and again giving it to 
the channels of commercé, the accumulated sum 
would have acted fatally on the banks and on 
trade. The only mele would have been a 
reduction of the revenue, there being no demand 
and no reason for increased expenditure. 

After determining to raise revenue by a tariff 
or tax upon es the question arises as to the 
best mode of fiking the amount. It may be done 
by levying a specific sum, with or without mini- 
mums, on all articles of weight or measure, or by 
a certain per cent. on the foreign value, or on the 
home value, or by a combination of the specific 
and ad valorem principles. The first mode re- | 
quires weighers, gaugers, and measurers, for the | 
ascertainment of the quantity, and with that, the | 
sum to be paid. The second requires not only 
weighers, gaugers, and measurers, to ascertain 
the quantity, but appraisers to ascertain the for- 
eign or home value, and with that, the sum to be 
paid. The first has but one set of officers; whilst 
the second has the same set, and appraisers in 
addition. The weighers, gaugers, and measurers 
may, from accident, want of knowledge, or de- 
sign, fail in ascertaining the true quantity, and 
so may the appraisers the dutiable value. In 
the first case, there may be errors to the preju- 





errors may, for like causes, exist in the appraise- 
ment; and with the double set of officers the 
chances of error and fraud are doubled. The 
specific sum attaches alike to all quantities, and 
results in unequal and unjust taxation. The 
article that costs a dollar pays the same tax as 
the article that costs five. A strong sense of the 


| injustice resulting fron levying a fixed sum, 


with or without a minimum, upon all articles, no 
matter what the difference in value, renders it 
inexpedient and unjust to resort to that mode of 
levying duties. ‘Those who favor a tariff for 
protection prefer a specific tax, because the tax 
is generally higher, and always the same, not- 
withstanding the fluctuations in the foreign and 
home value. Those who favor a tax for revenue 
desire ad valorem duties, as the most equal and 
equitable mode that a just Government can resort 
to. If, to avoid the injustice and inequality re- 
sulting from specific taxation, itis provided the 


| value shall also be ascertained, and a specific sum 


| attach, pro rata, according to the value, it becomes 
|} ad valorem. “here may be some two hundred 


|| articles of commerce to which specific duties 


| might be attached, according to weight or meas- 
ure; but there are many to which specific taxation 
/is not applicable. It is understood that Great 


|| Britain adopts specific taxation upon most im- 


i articles not admitted to free entry, and the 
| home valuation upon the residue. 
There remains the question between the home 


|| value and the foreign value. One objection to the 


| home value arises from the difference in freight 
and insurance from foreign ports to the several 
ports of the United States, because freieht and 
| insurance would be a component part of the home 
value, and result in making a different home 
value in the different ports, to the benefit of one 
and the prejudice of another. For this and other 
reasons the home value is objectionable. The 
question was fully considered, and my sugges- 
tions given to the committee of the House of 
Representatives, in a letter under date of June 7, 
1856, which accompanies this report, and is now 
referred to. In addition to what is there said, it 
is suggested that the ad valorem principle has 
been in force and practice for ten years, is well 
understood by the experts_in the Treastiry and 
in the custom-houses, and most of the questions 
which have presented themselves during the ten 
years of its operation have had the decision of 
the Department, and many of them the sanction 
of the judiciary. I do not think it would be 
expedient now to make a change, and give up 
the knowledge and experience of the past ten 
years, , 

The existing tariff laws might be so modified 
as to be of more certain and‘easy execution, and 
to the prevention of that fluctuation in duties of 
which the manufacturers and the friends of pro- 
tection complain. The greater part of the revenue 
now collected is from iron and steel and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, silk and manufactures 
of silk, wool and manufactures of wool, hemp ° 
and flax and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
and the manufactures of cotton, and manufactures 
of which silk, wool, hemp, flax, and cotton are 
component parts, and brandies, wines,and sugars. 
The import of these articles for the fiscal year 
1856 amounted to $166,089,379, and the duties 
on them to $47,168,850 05, as per statement No. 
28 of this report. 

The present tariff laws place portions of these 
articles in different schedules, and impose differ- 
ent rates of duty on the articles placed in the 
several schedules, according to value and use, 
and to the chief value of the article composing 
the fabric. This makes it the duty of the exam- 
iners and appraisers to examine, classify, and 
place the article in its appropriate schedule, and 
requires skill and time to accomplish it correctly. 
A part of this skill and labor could be dispensed 
with by putting all manufactures of silk, wool, 
hemp, flax, and cotton, or of which any of said 
articles is a component part, into one schedule, 
and at one rate of duty, and render the duty more 
certain, and the law more practicable in the exe- 
cution. The fluctuation in prices, and conse- 
quently the fluctuation of duties, could be greatly 
lessened, if not wholly removed, by authorizing 
and requiring the appraisers to fix the value at 
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the time of exportation, at the average foreign || held in foreign countries since the report from 


value for the last three or four years. The ap- 
praisers must have knowledge of all articles of 
commerce, the countries of their production, and 
their quality and value, also of the shipping and 
other charges, and must keep themselves in- 
formed upon all these points in past years as | 
well as at the current time. If the law authorized | 
them to go back and take the average of the pre- 
ceding io or four years, in fixing upon the 
appraised value, the extreme fluctuations in price 
and duties would be avoided, and the temptation | 
to invoice below value lessened. The articles | 
enumerated have been selected for illustration; | 
the reasoning is applicable te duties on other 
articles embraced in the schedules, but the diffi- | 
culty is not so great. The existing laws require 
the importer to produce to the collector his in- 
voice of imported goods prior to making entry, 
and that invoice and entry is the importer’s dec- 
laration of the foreign value at the date of export- 
ation, and gives the right to the importer of pur- 
chased goods to advance the cost on making his 
entry, so as to be equal to the foreign value at the | 
time of exportation, and imposes an additional | 
duty of twenty pe 

such goods is fund to be ten per cent. or more 
below the appraised value, but gives no such priv- 
ilege of raising the value to goods imported by the 


producer or manufacturer, and does not impose | 
the duty of twenty per cent. when such goods |, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Auditors, and of the 


are appraised ten per cent. or more above the | 


invoice value. The Department has considered, 
as to ao goods, the act of 1842 is in 
force, an 


ve eee of said act, but the inferior courts 
hold that that act is also confined to purchased 
goods, and no case has arisen in which the De- 


partment has had the question decided by the || 


Supreme Court. The provisions of the act of 
1846 should be made applicable to all imported 
goods. The attention of Congress was called to 
this subject in a letter addressed to the Speaker 
of the leans of Representatives and President 
of the Senate, under date of the 22d day of July, 
1856, and the proper modifications of the law 
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that under said act, when found ten | 
percent. orgnore below the appraised value, they || 
are liable to fifty per cent. duty on the duty, under || panying this report, lettered from A to L in- | 
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which the summary is taken. dt will be seen 
that the United States stocks, the State stocks, 


SS 


| railroads, 16 canals, and 15 miscellaneous com- 
| panres, are all set down at$1,407,518,894, and the 
| amount held by foreigners at $202,922,937. 

| Statement No. 88 gives the information called 
| for in the seventeenth resolution of the House of 
| Representatives, and exhibits the aggregate sum 
expended for construction, repairs, rent, and 
——— of custom-houses, from 1825 to 30th 
| 

| 





une, 1856, at $9,116,987 77, and the aggregate 
costand maintenance of revenue cutters and other 


vessels for same service, at $7,670,045 68, and | 


all other expenses incurred in the collection of 
customs for same time, at $48,299,168 30, the two 
latter sums making an aggregate of $55,969,213 98 
expended in the collection. This statement gives 
$1,023,116,676 55 as the revenue collected from 
| customs for the same time; and taking the whole 


\| expenditure of $55,969,213 98, the cost of col- 


_ lection has been less than five and one half per 
cent. The $4,738,968 17 expended in the col- 


i} ° 
reent. when the entered value of | lection on the west coast, part of the aggregate 


expenses of collection, has increased the cost of 
| collection owing to the high prices there, and the 
| large salaries heretofore allowed. 
| The reports of the First, Second, Third, 


First and Second Comptrollers, the Commissioner 
of Customs, who acts as comptroller of the rev- 
| enue collected from customs and accounts con- 
nected therewith, and those of the Treasurer, 
Solicitor, and Register of the Treasury, accom- 


| clusive, give the operations of their respective 
| offices since my last report, which are highl 

| creditable to the incumbents. The current bust- 
ness has been, in the general, satisfactorily and 
| promptly attended to, but the arrearages have not 
| been fully brought up, nor the condition of the 
| Department all that it should be, considering the 


|| Various and complicated interests involved. 
‘| In my last report, it was stated there was still 
|| Outstanding or the books of the Treasury the sum 


| of $24,739,133 41 of the $132,521,154 50 found 





suggested. That letter accompanies this report. 
"tis true existing law authorizes the seizure and 
forfeiture of goods fraudulently entered below 
their, value; but when the duty is levied upon the 
foreign value at the date of exportation, such a 
difference between the invoice value and the | 
appraised value is not always such evidence of | 
fraud,without other circumstances, as will justify | 


seizure and condemnation; whilst ten per cent. || 


or more, in the case of purchased goods, gives 
the additional duty, and makes it the interest of 
the importer to look well to hisinvoice and entry. 
The law, by not making it the interest of the | 
importer of unpurchased goods to look with like | 
vigilance to his invoice and his entry, places him 


_inamore favorable condition than the importer 
- of purchased goods. 


It is alleged that more than 
two thirds of all imported goods are on account 
of the foreign producer or manufacturer. If they 
were ulsaad on the same footing, there would be 
fewer attempts to enter ggods below their foreign 
value, and no advantage allowed to the foreign 
producer or manufacturer over the American pur- 
chaser and importer. 

in answer to the call for the amount of United 
States and State stocks, &c., held in foreign | 
countries, the general summary from my report 
of March 2, 1854, upon that subject, made in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, under 
date of April 4, 1853, is given, of the amount of 
such debts, and the part held abroad, corrected, 
as to the United States stocks, by infermation in 
the Treasury Department, and as to railroad 
stocks, by the actual returns of railroads, as given 
in statement No. 82 of this report. There was 
not time to resort again to the original sources 
for the necessary information to make a more 
authentic statement. The condition of the Eu- 
ropean money market during the recent war 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia, and 
since, has not been such as te afford a market for 
addiuonal American stocks, whilst many of them 
have been returned to America and cashed. ‘There 
can have been no increase of American stocks 


i} 


| to be outstanding on the 4th of March, 1853. 
| Since that report, various corrections in the ac- 
| counts hawe been made, and also many collec- 
| tions, and accounts closed, to the amount of 
| $1,916,345 30, and there has been added in ad- 
justment $1,076,164 30. The balance now out- 
| standing is $23,898,952 41. The Department, 
| after a careful examination and investigation, has 
ascertained that $6,213,345 69 of the amount now 
| outstanding is utterly lost to the Government 
| by the death of the parties*without leaving any 
| estate, or by hopeless insolvency. Statement M 
| gives a schedule of the names and amounts under 
| seven heads. No. 1 shows $1,415,631 55 lost in 
'the Navy Department; No. 2, $2,942,155 71 in 
| the War Department; No. 3, $570,393 16 in the 
| collection of customs; No. 4, $24,360 84 in for- 
| eign intercourse; No. 5, $89,490 40 on account 
| of Indians; No. 6, $290,627 13 on sales of public 
| lands; and No. 7, $870,688 69 on miscellaneous 
/ accounts. It is proposed, with the consent of 
Congress, to carry these balances to the account 
of profit and loss on the books of the several 
Auainore and Comptrollers, and on the books of 
| the Register. 
| In the investigation of balances due to the 
United States on judgments obtained on customs 
bonds, against principals and sureties, it was 
ascertained many of the parties so indebted had 
taken the benefit of the late bankrupt law, and 


these judgments in favor of the United States 
under their certificates of discharge. The admis- 
sion of this claim would add several hundred 
thousand dollars to the amount lost by insolvenc 
| in the collection of the customs. But not consid- 
| ering that these debts to the United States were 
embraced in the provisions of the bankrupt law, 
| several executions were issued on such judgments 
| in the southern district of New York, and placed 
_ in the marshal’s hands for collection. The parties 
| moved the court to quash the executions, because 
| of the discharge in bankruptcy. The circuit 
| court outtnined the motion, and quashed the 


| 
| 
claimed to be discharged from the payment of 
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/executions. This did not constitute such a case 
as could be brought to the Supreme Court, in 


consequence of which an action of debt was 


the stocks and bonds of 113 cities and towns, 347 || directed upon one of the judgments, for the pyr. 
counties, 985 banks, 75 insurance companies, 360 | pose of having the question finally settled by the 


| decision of the Supreme Court. 

It was also ascertained that, of the outstandiy 
balances due the United States, the sum of 
| $1,609,072 32 was due from the late deposit 

banks, or from persons against whom some of 
said banks had assigned debts and demands jp 
payment, or to secure said balances. An inves. 
tigation has been carefully made of the condition 
of those banks, and the assigned debts. The ac. 
companying statement N, upon the subject, gives 
all na information the Department has been able 
to collect in relation to them, from which it ap- 
pears that most, if not all of it, is lost by lapse 
of time and insolvency. It is submitted authorit 
should be given, from time to time, to car 
| these balances to the account of profit and loss, 
and relieve the Treasury statements from these 
as well as other insolvencies. The better to 
| prosecute the investigation of balances due, an 
alphabetical list has been made and kept in this 
office, for the purpose of its being able to retaiy 
the amounts, whenever the parties should be en- 
titled to receive other moneys at the Treasury, 
This list has saved much labor, and gives great 
| facilities in ascertaining the persons indebted to 
the United States. The settlement of the bal- 
ances due on this list was placed in the hands of 
two clerks in the immediate office of the Secre- 
tary; and many of these balances have been 
| closed by the production of additional vouchers, 
|} and by payments. The closing of these bal- 
ances must necessarily be a work of much and 
continuous labor, and result in placing many of 
them in the account of profit and loss, owing to 
the hopeless insolvency of the parties. The re- 
ceipts into the national Treasury from March 4, 
1789, to June 30, 1856, during which time these bal- 
ances have accrued, have been $1,886,136,014 26, 
and the expenditures $1,837,721,045 16. 

In the system adopted for the sale of the public 
lands in 1796 and 1800, the price was fixed, and 
part required in cash and part on time, and 
credits given for part of the purchase-money, 
until 24th April, 1820, when Congress reduced the 
price to $1 25 peracre, and adopted the cash sys- 
tem, and interposed for the relief of the purchasers 
of the public lands by allowing the concentration 
of the partial ene to one or more tracts and 
the surrender of the residue. This relieved the 
purchasers, and freed the Government from the 
embarrassment of an immense and accumulating 
debt against purchasers. In the system adopted 
| in 1789 for the collection of the revenue from 
customs, importers were allowed credit for the 





duties upon giving bond and security for the pay- 
ment atafutureday. These bonds accumulated, 
and during cammercial difficulties many of the 
| poe failed, and the bonds were put in suit. 
his class of debt, also, became embarrassing to 
the Government and the bonds unreliable as rev- 
enue. The system was changed in 1842, when 
| the cash system was introduced, followed in 1846 
by the addition of the warehouse system; and 
now, in the collection of the revenue from cus- 
toms and lands, there is no loss from credit 
sales or credit duties. The only loss to be en- 
countered is the defalcation of collectors and 
receivers, who give security for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties and the due payment of 
all the public money they receive. In the cus- 
toms branch, the system of monthly accounts 
| and monthly settlements, with daily deposit of 
receipts where there are assistant treasurers and 
depositaries, and prompt drafts or orders to 
| deposit with an assistant treasurer or depositary, 
| when there are none at the place, has been in 
force for more than three years. And in the 
land branch, like drafts or orders to deposit, 
when the receipts accumulate beyond a certain 
sum, has also been rigidly enforced, and has 
tended to lessen the hazards in the collection and 
receipt of the public revenue; and with the prac- 
tice of examining by an officer of the Department 
at a moment’s warning, in connection with the 
penalties for embezzlement, we have as great 
practical security as can well be attained, if the 
proper caré is taken to appoint none but men of 
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integrity and capacity to office, and to dismiss all 








Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 


| and by authorizing the deposit thereof with the 


who fail in the prompt, correct, and honest dis- || treasurer, assistant treasurer, and designated de- 
charge of their duties. The receipt of the public || positories, placed it in the power of the public 


revenue being thus i 
system of laws for its disbursement in accord- 
ance with the appropriations, and for accounting 
and settling for the same at the Treasury, was 
also provided, These laws, except where the 
disbursement is confided to certain 
require from the disbursing officers bond and 
security for the een » faithful application, 
and proper accounting for the public money con- 
fded to their care. These laws also prohibit, 
under pain of felony for embezzlement, from 
depositing the public money in banks, or loaning, 


or the application of it to ony private or other | 
1 


use, than the public one for which it is placed in 
their hands. They also require disbursing offi- 


rmy officers, | 


provided for and secured, a || officers to have it kept safely in the Government 


vaylts, without hazard to them or their sureties, 


could know whether the funds were kept always 
|| on deposit, and only checked out in a due course of 


All disbursing officers should be required to make 


| treasurer, assistant treasurer, or designated depos- 
itories, and to check only in favor of those entitled, 





bursed by them, with a statement of the balance 


the party is notconvenient to a place of United 
States deposit. 


and mreoanes means by which supervising officers | 


on deposit, except in that class of cases where | 


| 
i 


} 


disbursement in favor of the persons entitled to it. || 


deposit of the funds intrusted to them, with the | 


and to make monthly returns of the sums dis- | 


These depositories, however, | 


cers to pay out to the persons entitled nothing || should be established in all sections where there | 


but the gold and silver confided to them, and pro- 
hibit them, under like penalty, from taking, ac- | 
cepting, receiving, or transmitting to the account- | 


ing officers for credit any voucher without having | 


|| lected or to be disbursed. 


is or shall be considerable public money col- 
The regulations of the 
War, and most of the other Departments, require 
monthly statements from disbursing officers, of 


naid the fullamount named in the voucher. It || the amount disbursed, although required only to 
is also made embezzlement to fail or refuse to || render quarterly accounts to the ‘Treasury for 


account for the public money, and pay over the | settlement. 
balance. 


These monthly statements of dis- 
bursements could readily be 


It is deemed essential to the honest and faithful || monthly accounts, with proper vouchers for set- 


application of money by disbursing officers, and || tlement at the Treasury, an 


the correct accounting for the same, that all ac- 


counts of disbursements with the proper vouchers | 


should be made at fixed and short intervals. The 


periods of accounting and settling with disburs- || 


ing Officers were fixed for the War and Navy 


Departments, and for some other branches of the | 


service, quarter-yearly, and the same provision 


was made for accounting by collectors of the | 


customs and receivers of public money, and for | 


for the information 
of the supervising officers, and thus a correct 


The efficiency of the provisions of the Ind epend- 
ent Treasury act will never fully manifest itself 
until the depositories are sufficiently diffysed, so 
that collecting, receiving, and disbursing officers 
can deposit in their vaults, and monthly account- 
ing and settling at the Treasury is required and 


disbursing officers of the seeaty dut with | enforced. The cash system, in the disposal of 


authority to the Secretary of the 


reasury to | 


the public lands, and in the collection of custom 


require accounts in his Department to be ren- || duties, has caused absolute certainty in the pay- 


dered as much oftener as he might deem proper. || ments to receivers and collectors. 


Considering, as stated in my last report, that it || of daily deposits, where it can be done, and 
was perfectly practicable to have all disbursing || drafts and standing orders to*deposit, as the 
oficers of the Treasury render and settle their || amount accumulates, where there are no deposi- 


tcability, not only in the Treasury, but in other | 
branches of the public service, with much addi- | 
tional security for the faithful application of, and | 


accounting'for, the public money. It is true each 
officer will have to make twelve instead of four 
accounts, and there will have to be twelve instead 
of four settlements; but the twelve accounts and 
twelve settlements will involve the taking and 
examination of no greater number of vouchers 
than four accounts and the four settlements; 
whilst the monthly accounts and settlements will 
timely impart to the officer a knowledge of the 
payments he is authorized to make, and the char- 


acter of the vouchers he must produce, and the || 
necessity of paying no money without a proper | 
e 


voucher. The monthly accounts and monthly 
settlements will at once enable the superintending 
officers to see and know how the duties are per- 
formed, and to displace incompetent and dishonest 
disbursing officers. 
more darks in the accounting offices; but after 
the system shall be in full operation, and the ac- 
counting and settling promptly enforced, it will 
take less time and less labor than it did under the 
System of quarterly accounts and quarterly set- 
Uements. Had monthly accounts and monthly 
settlements been erelials enforced, and all failing 
disbursing officers promptly dismissed, the large 
balances now outstanding on the books'of the 
Treasury could not have accumulated. 

The Independent Treasury act, by prohibiting 
the deposit of public money in ks, or its 
application by collectors, receivers, disbursing 
agents, and others, to any other use than that 
for which it was collected or appropriated, made 
the declaration of a sound and correct principle, 


It may at first require a few | 


accounts monthly, the system of monthly ac- || 
counts and monthly settlements was adopted at 
the Treasury for all the accounts to which the 
system could be applied without a change of the 
existing laws. The result to be expected from 
monthly aecounts and monthly settlements is 
fairly presented in the report of the Commissioner 
of Customs. The fact of but one defalcation 
since its adoption speaks more than volumes in 
its favor. The system so far has been success- 
ful, and no doubt is entertained of its entire prac- 


tories at the place of reception, with monthly 
} 


the national Treasury almost certain. Why will 
|| not the deposit system, and monthly accounts 
j} and settlements, give the same certainty in its 


disbursement ? 
| The systemof selling the public landsoncredit, 


\| yielded to the simple and better system now in 
|| force, and, quarterly accounts and settlements 
| with the collectors of customs has yielded to the 
|| better system of monthly accounts and settle- 
||} ments; and in the Treasury monthly accounts 
and settlements by disbursing officers is taking 
the place of quarterly accounts and settlements. 
|| The increased receipts and expenditures require 
a prompt rendition and settlement of accounts. 
Formerly, when the annual receipts and expend- 


quarterly accounts only included some $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000; now, they would include some 
$15,000,000 or $16,000,000 of receipts, and the 
like amount of expenditures; and now the monthly 
accounts would exceed $5,000,000 of both; and 





of receipts, and some $45,000,000 of disburse- 
ments, with almost an impossibility of the heads 
of Departments knowing whether receivers, col- 
lectors, and disbursing officers were proper 


the Government, in all well regulated and well 
administered Governments. should be safely kept 
and honestly applied to the objects for which 
it was levied, and such a system of laws and 
accounting established as to make it impossible 
for the officers intrusted with its receipts and 
disbursement to apply it to their own use, or 
allow their friends to have the use of it. A 
strict examination into the origin and history 
of the large balance now outstanding at the 
Treasury would make it manifest, that the pub- 
lic money was heretofore devoted to private use, 





spumgantpenpers 


converted into || 


and prompt system of accounting and settling be | 
established in all branches of the public service. | 


The system || 


accounts and settlements, makes the receipts into | 


|| and giving credit for the duties on imports, has | 


itures were only $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, the || 


if, as formerly, the quarterly accounts were not | 
rendered until near the close of the next quarter, | 
and not settled at the Treasury until near the | 
close of the third quarter, the unsettled accounts | 
at the Treasury would’ exceed some $45,000,000 | 


discharging their duties. The public money col- | 
lected from the tax-payers for the exigencies of | 
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and allowed to remain unaccounted for uniil, 
in many cases, the parties became insolvent and 
in order to cover sums wasted and lost by private 
use, set up unfounded claims for credits and 
services. This. habit of applying the public 
money to private use had become so eatablished 
| as to be considered allowable, and no disgrace to 
| the officer—so much 40, that the offices were 
sought for the use of the public money more 
than for the honor of the office and its salary. 
The Independent Treasury act was intended to 
remove this practice, inculcate sound and honest 
principles as to the use of the public money, 
and brand the delinquent officer with crime. ‘To 
have this effect the act must be rigorously en- 
forced, and have the active vigilance of the super- 
vising officers, with the aid of monthly accounts 
and settlements, and the prompt dismissal of all 
who violate the principle. In fact, no one is 
worthy to have or retain public office or situation 
who does not acknowledge that principle of the 
Independent Treasury act, and give it practical 
effect in all his official transactions. ie agent 
or officer of the Government cannot, without a 
sacrifice of principle, use the public money for 
|| his own purposes, nor allow others to use it, nor 
| speculate upon the Government, whose interest 
he is appointed and paid to guard and protect. 








| certain means of ascertaining the conduct of 
persons employed to receive or disburse public 
money, and it is believed none can be devised 
|| that would prove more efficacious than monthly 
accounts and settlements. 
| In this connection, attention is called to the 
various and complicated duties of the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, who state and settle the 
| annual accounts of receivers and collectors to over 
$73,000,000, and the annual accounts of claimants 
| and disbursing agents to more than $72,000,000. 
This subject was referréd to in my last annual 
report, with a statement of the manner and prin- 
| ciples of accounting at the Treasury, represent- 
| ing the high qualities required and essential to 
the proper discharge of the duties confided to 
these Treasury officers, and especially so as to 
the chiefs of bureaus and heads of divisions. A 
| further consideration of the subject, and its great 
importance, confirm me in the statements there 
made, that both wisdom and economy call for the 
soundest and ablest lawyers, of integrity and ad- 
| ministrative qualities, that can be secured for 
those positions, and that the salaries of those 
officers should be revised and increased. The 
| change in the value of money, mode of living, 
\| price of provisions and other necessaries, since 
|| Congress passed upon their compensation, with 
'| the great increase in the receipts and expendi- 
| tures, and consequeut increase of responsibility, 
| justify a revision and increase of compensation. 
| The salaries now given are far less than many of 
|| the ‘banks, manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
| lishments pay their confidential, competent, and 
skillful officers, whilst the amount involved and 
passed upon is not a tithe of the Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures. The persons competent 
to take these positions are necessarily men in the 
meridian of life, of established character, and 
should possess the high qualities indicated. The 
services of such men ought to command salaries 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a proper 
position for themselves and families, and the edu- 
cation of their children, without exhausting their 
| private fortunes, or involving themselves in spec- 
| ulating and money-making schemes. They are 
'|in the position of judges, whose duty it 1s to 
|| guard the interest of the Treasury without preju- 
| dice to the right of individuals, and should have 
competent salaries, and be able to devote them- 
selves to the special duties of their offices with- 
out distracting interest. They should be always 
in place, and know that the accountants and 
clerks are capable and attentive to their duties, 
that all. arrearages are brought up, the records 
and files in good order, and the current business 
promptly and correctly disposed of. They should 
also feel an active zeal and pride in the proper 
discharge of the duties of their offices, and inspire 
like zeal and pride in all officials under them. 
Such officers are essential to just and prompt set- 
tlements at the Treasury, and the proper condi- 
tion of that branch of the public service. The 
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Government cannot afford to appoint or to retain 
men in these offices who do not possess these 
ualifications, or who fajl to give their whole 
time to the duties confided to their charge, or who 
are indifferent to the condition of their offices and 
the manner in which the duties are discharged, 
or to the qualification, integrity, and attention of 
their assistants. ¥ 
Attention is called to the remarks of the Third 


Auditor upon the act of the last session, eeue 


for the payment of the California war bonds, an 


the departure in that instance from the hitherto | 


almost universal practice of the Government in 
causing all claims of that kind to be passed upon 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury, after 


an investigation of the facts, or by authorized | 


commissioners for the investigation of the facts. 
If the departure in this instance is made a ao 
dent for the payment of such expenditures by the 
States and 


'| of all the States. 


‘erritories bordering on the Indian | 


| on sale of Treasury drafts have been $54,9 


| 
| 
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leaving $41,978 29 over and above the expenses. 


| It is believed that, with care and vigilance, the 


territory, and by the States in time of war and | 


insurrection, the national Treasury would be 


placed at the will of State and ‘Territorial officers, | 


over whom the Government that pays has and 
can have no control. The precedent, if established 


| expenditures 


| transfer of public oe will hereafter be made 
| through the 


| treasurers, and depositaries, without charge and 


| country. However, the withdrawal and prohibi- 
| tion of the small-note circulation of the 


ncies of the treasurer, assistant 
without risk, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances and in peculiar times. The receipts and 
s during the past fiscal year have | 
amounted, in the aggregate, to $146,866,933 48, | 


of gold and silver, without any disturbing effect | 
upon the currency, the banks, or business of the 


anks is 

still deemed essential to a sound and stable cur- 

rency, and to be called for by the best interests 
o 





_ The accounts of collectors of the customs con- 
tinue to be rendered at the close of each month, | 
and to be adjusted at the Treasury within the | 





| succeeding month, with but few exceptions, and 


adjustment. 


in this class of cases, would soon be extended to || 


other classes of claims where the claimants de- 
sired to avoid the examinations by the experts of 
the Treasury. ‘This established, Congress itself 
would be the investigators and accountants, where 
everything would be ex parte. In this connection 
I would call the attention of Congress to a species 
of special legislation that has lately had its sanc- 
tion; that is, the reference of a particular claim to 
a named officer, whose award is made conclusive. 
The case of Glover & Mather, referred by act of 
Congress to the First Comptroller at the second 
session of the Thirty-Third Congress, and the 


ease of Carmack & Ramsay at the first session of | 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress, are cases of this | 


description. The claimants in both these cases 
set up large demands against the United States. 


The claims are based upon alleged breaches of || 


contracts, which fact being assumed by Congress 
the amount of damaves against the Government 
is the only question referred, where if referred to 
the accounting officers both questions would be 
open, 
with. “The action of the Comptroller is not upon 
appeal, but that of an arbitrator, whose decision 
no one can revise. The objection to this system 
of legislation is that it takes the particular case 
out of the operation of the general law, and gives 
an easier and more favorable mode of reaching the 
national Treasury, and takes from the selected 
oflicer the responsibility of his official position. 
If the system adopted and enforced from the be- 
ginning of the Government was and is expedient 
and just for one class of demands against the 
Government, it is equally expedient and just in 
all like cases, and should be adhered to; but if 
not, the mode of settling and adjusting claims 
against the Treasury should be changed so as to 
afford equal benefits and advantages to all. 

The Independent ‘Treasury act has been car- 
ried into effect, the past year, as far as it has 
been practicable for the Department to enforce 
it. ost of the disbursing oflicers of the Gov- 
ernment, where conveniently situated, have, and 
continue to avail themselves of the convenience 
and security of depositing in the vaults of the 
treasurer, assistant treasurers, and public depos- 
itories, as will be seen by statement No. 89 of 
this report. Those who have not deposited in 
the vaults of the Government, although conve- 
nient, construe the act of 1846 as allowing the 
officer a discretion upon the subject. This they 
sometimes exercise by making what they term 
special deposits with chartered and unchartered 
banks. The security of the public money, and 
the ee of its application to any other than 
public use, calls for explicit legislation upon the 
subject, and the extension of the penalties of 
the act of 1846 to those receiving public money 
from disbursing agentsand others who have public 
money in their hands. The courts have found 
difficulty in applying the act to all cases within 
its spirit, because thought not to be technically 
within its terms. 

The amount transferred for disbursement, 
during the past fiscal 


The action of the Auditor is dispensed | 


| toms. 


those principally on the Pacific coast, which | 
require a few weeks longer for their a and 


The system of monthly disburse- 
ment and emolument accounts, with like monthly 
adjustments at the Treasury, has been introduced 
since the date of my last report, and promises to | 
be equally, if not more, beneficial than the system | 
of accounts and adjustments established for cus- 


The system adopted for keeping books, 
making entry for consumption, warehousing, 
and transportation and exportation of merchan- | 


| dise, and of making returns to the Department, 


| mentioned in my last report, has been attentively 


continued and enforced, with certainty and uni- 
formity in the returns of the collectors of the || 
public revenue. The statement No. 30 contains | 


| a full exhibit of goods in warehouse on the Ist 


of July, 1855, and on the first of each succeeding 
month until the Ist of July, 1856, with the amount | 
of merchandise entered for consumption during 
each month, whether in the original entry or 
from warehouse ,*’and the goods entered for trans- 


| portation to interior ports and for exportation, 


during each month, and the amount received 
during each month from other ports. These 
returns are made direct to the Treasury Depart- 


‘| ment, and are confided to a clerk, whose duty it 
| isto keep the files, enter the returns, and make up 


the monthly statements. He also keeps the | 
abstracts required to be sent tothe Department of 
goods entered and bonded for transportation, and 
the acknowledgments of the receipt of the mer- 
chandise at the ports of destination, and enforces 
the sending the abstracts and acknowledgments, 
and the due cancelment of the transportation 
bonds. The returns thus required enable the 
Department to understand how the business is | 
being conducted, and when itis necessary to have 

the books of the port examined and its business 

investigated. ‘The statement exhibits the move- 

ments of merchandise during each month of the | 
year. 

The revision of the revenue laws, prepared by 
the Department, under a resolution of the Senate, | 
and sent to that body at the first session of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, and referred to in my | 
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24 16, | 


and have all been in the constitutional currency 





last report, still remains for the action of Con- | 


gress. The revenue laws consist of various acts | 


of Congress, commencing with the organization 
of the Government, with so many amending, | 
repealing, and conflicting provisions, that it is | 


exceedingly difficult to ascertain what is, and | 


what is not, in forcee—consequently, what is the 
law upon any particular point. The Department | 


_in making this revision conformed to existing | 
laws, with such modifications and new provis- | 


again considered by the Department, and sundr 


ions as were deemed proper to make the law con- | 
form to the present condition of things, and the | 


wants of the service. This revision has been 


amendments and additions recommended, which | 


| had the sanction of the Committee on Commerce 


in the House of Representatives at its late ses- | 
sion, and, with the revision, now remain for the 
consideration of Congress. It was hoped Con- 
gress would have passed upon this revision at 
its late session, and that the Department could 
have conformed the revision of the circulars, 


year, was $38,088,113 92, , then being madeto the revised act. The enforce- 


ata cost of $12,945 87, whilst the premiums paid | ment of the revenue laws as now existing called 
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for a revision and modification of the circulg 
° ° r 
instructions of the Department upon the subject 
The collection and revision of the circular, as 
one code is now nearly complete, and will soon 
be put in force. If Congress should pass the 
revision of the revenue laws, the instructions can 
readily be made to conform to the revision the 
may adopt. It is believed that the enactment of 
the revision would result in great advantages to 
the revenue, and great convenience to those ep. 
gaged in commerce and navigation, and place the 
revenue laws before the people so as to be easily 
understood by those whose duty it is to carr 
them into effect, and by those whose interesis 
and rights are Levelealt in their enforcement 
There are no penalties or forfeitures on importers 
and freighters in the revision that are not now 
in the existing laws, and none which are not 
believed necessary and proper for the due col. 
lecting the revenue. The revenue laws require 
a revision on many accounts; but upon none more 
than upon the subject of invoices, entries, ap. 
praisements, compensation to officials, and jn 
relation to enrolling and licensing vessels for the 
coasting trade. There are suits against collectors 
involving questions upon all these subjects. The 
conflicting decisions of the Department and the 
circuit courts in most of these cases cannot be 
reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the 
amount involved. 

“The report of Captain A. H. Bowman, No. 90, 
who is in charge of the construction and repair 
of buildings confided to the Treasury Department, 
exhibits in detail the operations of the Depart. , 


| ment since the date of my last report. The plans 


and specifications for these buildings and repairs 
are prepared in the Department. The work is 
contracted for and let to the lowest bidder, except 
in a few stances where it is done by days’ work, 
as stated in the report. When a contract is made, 
acompetent person is appointed to superintend the 
construction, and to be present and see that the 
materials and work are such as the contract calls 
for. An account of work done and materials fur- 
nished is made at the close of each month, and 
returned to the Department, and payments made 
according to contract; and when necessary, the 
works are visited by Captain Bowman, or an agent 
of the Department. The buildings are all con- 
structed fire-proof, and of the most durable mate- 
rials. ‘The regulations for these buildings accom- 
panied my first report, with directions for keeping 
and rendering the accounts. The report is accom- 
panied by a list of all custom-houses purchased, 
all constructed by the United States, and those in 
the course of construction; also, with a similar list 
of the marine hospitals; also, court-houses and 
ost offices in charge of the Department. For 
urther information upon the subject of custom- 
houses, reference is made to the letter of the De- 
partment, No. —, under date of the 3d day of 
July, 1854, published with this report. -State- 
ment No. 91, made out from the hospital returns, 
exhibits the number of sick sailors, who have 
had the benefit of the hospital fund, and the 
expense at each place. The economical admin- 
istration of the hospitals to the proper relief 
of the sailors who contribute to the fund is one 
of much interest, and has given the Depart- 
ment considerable anxiety, because of the ten- 
dency to improper and wasteful expenditure. It 
has been considered necessary to give new in- 
structions as to the collection and proper account- 
ing for the hospital fund; the provisions, medi- 
cines, and other supplies; the employment of 
stewards, nurses, and other servants; and the 
oe and supervision of the hospitals. 
hese instructions have been published, and are 
now being enforced. They will be found in the 
revised code of circular instructions, heretofore 
mentioned, The furnishing sick sailors relief 
under the contract system, as mentioned in my 
last report, is now in force at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other places, as will be 
seen in the table of sick sailors in hospital, and 
affords the same necessary comfortable relief to 
sick sailors that is furnished in the Government 
hospitals, and at less cost. It is believed that the 
contract system could be beneficially extended 
to many places where the Government has hos- 
pitals, by allowing the use of the hospital and 
grounds, and a certain per diem for the sick; and 
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that under the contract system sick sailors can 
he just as well, if not better, provided and cared 
for, than they can be in the ponenetd under 
charge of persons appointed by the Department; 
and it is suggested that authority be given to 
make such contracts. - 

Report No. 92, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, gives the operations of the Light-House 
Board since the date of my last report, with the 
condition of the works under their charge. The 
duties of the board have been performed with 
commendable vigilance and ability. The great 
facilities afforded to our commerce by the opera- 
tions of this board impart interest to the subject, 
and recommend it to the continued favor of Con- 

PSs. 
errhe Coast Survey continues to engage the con- 
siant and vigilant attention of the Superintendent 
in charge, and it is believed the money appro- 
priated 1s beneficially and economically applied 
to the ~— accomplishment of the survey. The 
fullest and most reliable information as to our 
extensive coasts and numerous harbors cannot 
be obtained without such a survey. Itis believed 
the importance of the survey to national defense 
and to commerce, and the publication of all the 
gscertained facts, will continue, as heretofore, to 
recommend the survey to the favor of Congress, 
until it shall be fully accomplished. The report 
of the Superintendent will, as usual, be made to 
Congress during the session. 

The report of the Supervising Inspectors, No. 
93, also accompanies this report, and gives the 
operations of the law under which they are ap- 
pointed for the past year. I consider the law 
requires revision in the particulars set outin my 
last report. 

It is also recommended there should be an 
amendment of the law in relation to payments at 
the Treasury, for the reasons stated in my letter 
and accompanying papers upon that subject, to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, under date 
of the 28th of April, 1856, which accompany 
this report. 

Attention is also called to the recommendations 
of my letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Retrenchment of the Senate, under date of the 17th 
of April, 1856. 

It will be seen from examination of statement 
No. 6, of the State bonds, held in trust for the 
Indians and for the Smithsonian Institution, that 
in some cases the States have made no provision 
for the payment of interest, and may not provide 
for the payment of principal. The United States 
having made the investments for the Smithsonian 
Institution, have to provide for the payment of 
interest, and will have to provide for the payment 
of principal if ever that becomes payable. The 
action of the United States in carrying out the 
special powers vested in it might be kept distinct 
from the action of the State governments, and 
without the relation of debtor and creditor, and 
the irritation growing out of that relation, and 
defaults. It is suggested that good policy requires 
that course, and that the United States should 
dispose of the State bonds now held in trust, and 
realize the loss, assume these debts, and bya 
general law provide, when moneys have or shall 
become payable on time under Indian treaties, 
with or without interest, that the treaty obliga- 
tions shall have the same force as United States 
stocks on time, or interest-paying stock, and in- 
terest and principal payable as it matures, with- 
out other investment. It will also be scey, by 
reference to statement No. 7, that the United 
States hold stocks in corporations in some of the 
States. It is submitted that it is not well for 
the United States to remain a stockholder in 
these institutions, and exercise a control or influ- 
ence in the management and direction of their 
affairs, and that authority should be given to 
dispose of these stocks at the market value, or 
otherwise dispose of the United Stategsshare in 
these corporations. These recommend&tions are 
made, because it is believed, for reasons that 
readily suggest themselves, the United States 
ought not to be inthe relation of creditor to any 
of the States, nor that of stockholder in any of 
the corporations created by a State. 

The Louisville and Portland canal, now the 
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sole property of the United States, has been | 
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the past two years. The tolls, by direction of 
the Department, were reduced one half, and the 
receipts for the past two years have been ex- 
pended in the repair of the locks and enlargement 
| of the canal, improvement of the bridges, &c. 
| The report of the operations will be laid before 
| Congress as soon as received. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES GUTHRIE, 








Hon. Jesse D. Bricur, President 
the Senate of the United States. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
November 29, 1856. 


| Sir: Ihave the honor to submit to 
| annual report, giving a brief history of the oper- 
ations of this Department whilst under my charge. 
The act for its organization was immaturely 
considered, otherwise so many subjects, in almost 
| every respect dissimilar, would not have been 
united in the same Department. There is no con- 
gruity in the principles by which the different 
bureaus are governed; and the decisions which 
the head of the Department is constantly called 
upon to make, have little or no relation to each 
other, as a mere glarice at the matters intrusted 
to his care will readily show. To the Depart- 
ment, by the organic act, is confided the super- 
vision of the Patent Office, the General Land 
| Office, the Indian Office, the Pension Office, the 
| Commissioner of Public Buildings, the Board of 


the District of Columbia, the Census, and the 
accounts of the marshals, clerks, and other officers 
of all the United States courts, embracing those 
of the District of Columbia. To these have since 
been added the Insane Asylum, the Mexican 
boundary survey, and the construction of several 
| Territorial roads. 

When the legitimate objects of the different 
Departments are duly considered, it would seem 
that a reorganization of the whole had become 
necessary, and that a more suitable arrangement 
than the present one could be devised, and should 
be adopted. At all events, no further burdens 
should be imposed upon this Department, as its 
labors are already sufficiently severe and arduous. 





were larger than most of the present Departments 
twenty years before, and they have since been 
constantly increasing, and will continue to do so, 
keeping pace with the extension and advance- 
ment of the country. 


other disturbances in several of the Territories, 
the surveys of the public lands have progressed 
rapidly. ~ The quantity of land surveyed, exclu- 
sive of school sections, since my last report, and 
up to the 30th of September last, was 16,873,699 
acres, much of which is now ready for market. 

The grants made by Congress at its last ses- 
sion for railroad purposes have had the effect of 
withdrawing from market a iarge body of the 
public lands, which, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion that can be made, cannot be restored in 
less than nine months, and perhaps not then, as 
it depends in a great degree upon the action of 
the States to which the grants were made, and, 
in many cases, the legislation of those States. 

In executing the graduation act many grave 
questions have arisen, some of which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without the interposition of 
Congress. Every effort has been made to carry 
it-into effect so as to benefit, as faras practicable, 
the actual settler; but the looseness with which 
some of its parts were drafted, and the want of 
proper guards to protect its principles, has thus 
far rendered most of those efforts ineffectual. 
Many fraudulent entries under the act having 
been reported to the General Land Office, suit- 
able rules and regulations have been adopted for 
| their correction, and to prevent the occurrence of 


SS 


others. The principal difficulty arises from the 
fact that, in many cases, although the land has 
been entered more than a year, ho improvements 
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When organized in 1849, several of its bureaus || 


Notwithstanding the Indian difficulties and | 
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indicating a bona fide intention to perform the re- 
| quirements of the law have been made; and in 
| others the purchasers immediately after the en- 
| tries made sale of the lands purchased without 
| the slightest attempt at ‘actual settlement or 
| cultivation.’’ Patents upon entries have been 


| applied for, and will be granted wherever the 


| Land Office is satisfied of the fairness of the trans- 
| action; but where there are reasonable grounds 
| for suspicion, proof will be required to be filed 
within a given period to sustain the entry. It 
is, however, competent for Congress to declare 


pro tempore of || whether the title to these lands shall pass to all 


| indiscriminately, or whether satisfactory evidence 
_6fa compliance with the spirit and intention of 
| the law shall be firstrequired. The former course 
| would tend most to the relief of the Land Office, 
| as then the issue of the oo would be the only 
labor required. For the benefit of purchasers 
| generally, and the States in which the graduated 
lands lie, it is important that the matter should 
be promptly disposed of, either by sanctionin 
and affirming the action of the General Lan 

| Office, or directing the patents to be issued with- 
| out further requirement. 

| The quantity of land sold for cash during the last fiscal 
| YOM WAS... ce cccccccescccsesccs cone D901 ,078,98 ACres. 
| Received therefor, $8,821,414 53. 

| Located with military scrip and land 

| WRRTARRD. 55 0050 sececcdccess cosscce COEe ™ 
Swainp lands approved to the States... 6,036,874.39 

| Selected under donations for railroads, 

&c., and granted for railroad purposes, 

(estimated) .... o cece cece cese 100C0,875.00 


| 
} 
| 





| 
| annie 
| Making a total Of......6. cee0 e000 +d9,028,108.37 
| The quantity of lands sold for cash, during the 
| second and third quarters of the present calendar 
year, is 2,000,065.50 acres. Received therefor, 
| $1,906,883 72. 
|| ‘The difficulties in executing satisfactorily the 
| swamp land grants still exist. Several of the 
States have passed laws donating these lands for 
| specific purposes, and they now complain that, 
| if the selections are set aside for any cause, their 
faith must be violated. It is contended that most 
| of those who are contesting the rights of the 
| States are mere speculators, and should not be 
| permitted to defeat their permanent interests; 
that thereby many of the counties, and of their 
| people, will be injured, and the Government not 
|| correspondingly benefited. Much of this is true; 
|| and although — errors have been committed, 
|| yet itis worthy of consideration whether, under 
all the circumstances, it is not the best policy to 
|| approve the selections, so far as they do not 
|| interfere with actual settlers. 
By the act of April 20, 1818, it was supposed 
|| that the annual maximum compensation to regis- 
|| ters and receivers of land offices was $3,000 each; 
the same being made up by the salary of $500, 
|| and one per centum commission upon the moneys 
| received from the sales of the public lands. But, 
| under the ruling of the Supreme Court, the com- 
/ mission is computed upon the amount actually 
| received, without regard to time, so that if the 
| commission, together with a pro rata amount of 
| the salary, reaches $3,000 in one month, aud the 
| Officer’s term then expires, the $3,000 is retained 
| by him. In may cases it is thus made the in- 
|| terest of the officer to vacate the office, because, 
| for the remainder of the year, he would have to 
|, discharge all its duties without further compensa- 
tion; and where the lands in the districts are, as 
| sometimes is the case, in great demand, the Gov- 
| ernment might be compelled to pay the maximum 
|| compensation several times during the same year. 
{| 
| 
1| 








It is an evil that needs correction. 

The land system, ynder the legislative enact- 
ments of the last four years, and by the active 
measures taken to meet demands for settlement, 

| has been extended with entire success, and un- 
| precedented rapidity, along the whole Pacific 
| slope, embracing the State of California, the Ter- 
ritories of Oregon and Washington, and into the 
Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and Utah. This immense geographical surface 
has been organized into six new surveying de- 
|| partments, and the public surveys are in rapid 
|| extension over it. Berveying operations in the 
|} new and the old districts have, in the same pe- 
|| riod, been extended over an area of nearly sixty 
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millions of acres, in which the lines have been run | 
and established. 
During this period also there have been 





sold for cash..... $ eecvessecccecs cose e+ dO, 0G.) 74 ACES. | 
For which there has been received the sum | 
of $27,940,151. 
Located for military bounties............. 15,806.60 « 
Approved under swamp land grants....... 30,199,056 * 
Granted for railroads.............. sivdeos 17,036,282 “ | 
Making the aggregate..............+. 93,976,772 acres, 


disposed of; in part, for farms by direct grants to 
industrious citizens; a portion by titles issued as 
indemnity to the defenders of the country; in 
part, to aid the new States in redeeming from 
overflow and its consequences valuable lands, 
and bringing them under tillage; and the residue | 
in facilitating travel and intercourse by the ex- | 
tension of the railway, canal, and other systems 
of national intercommunication; thereby also 
largely increasing the value of the landed interests 
of the country. 

It is one possible to convey a proper idea 
of the great labor incident to the saoeneronneee 
of the operations mentioned. It may be stated, 
however, among numerous heavy items, that the 
records of correspondence cover ninety thousand 
folio pages, embracing decisions upon numerous 
intricate questions of title, not only as derived 
from foreign Governments, but arising under the 
land legislation of Congress during the past half 
century. Besides this, eight thousand accounts 
have been adjusted, and four hundred thousand 
land patents issued by the Government. 

An examination has been made with a view to 
ascertain whether the number of offices of sur- 
veyors general could not be diminished, and it 
has been found that four may be entirely discon- 
tinued within the next two years, and the initia- | 
tory steps have been taken to that end. 

The number of applications under the recently 
enacted bounty land laws, to the 25th instant, 
was 265,268; those examined, 239,726; of which 
182,070 have been allowed, and warrants issued 
covering 22,003,290 acres; and 57,656 have been 
suspended or rejected; leaving 25,542 original | 
cases not yet cxamined. 

These laws have been executed with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and there are, comparatively, few 
claims which have not undergone preliminary | 
examination. The time thus consumed has | 
been less than one half of what was anticipated 


when the several acts were respectively passed. || 


Although the labor and aitention required were | 
reat, the work has been accomplished in a very 
Erief period, and yet with great faithfulness. 
The necessity of further power being given to 
the Commissioner of Pensions to suspend, dimin- 
ish, and discontinue pensions, when the reason 
for granting them has partially or totally ceased, 
is daily becoming more apparent. The Com- 
missioner should be clothed with authority to 
strike the name of the pensioner from the pension 
roll, or graduate the pension when he is satisfied 
of the cessation or diminution of the disability of 
an invalid pensioner. Cases of this kind are 
constantly occurring. Upon an investigation of 


this class of pensionefs, in a portion of a single || 


State, during the past year, it was found that, of 
sixty-seven cases, eleven were baseless, and the 
amounts allowed to most of the remainder were 
much larger than their present disabilities would 
entitle them to; so that, if those pensions were 
ywroperly graduated, the annual saving to the 

reasury, in the cases examined, would be some | 


large in comparison with what it should be; and, 
as the number of this class of pensioners is 
rapidly and constantly augmenting, unless some 
medsure is adopted to prevent it, the evil will be 
largely increased. 
»Xperience and reflection convince me that the | 
only true principle upon which to base pensions | 
is that of indigence. The meritorious and needy 
yensioners are now poorly aided by the General 
vernment. The pensions, ranging fro 
and a half to eight dollars per month, are mani- | 
festly insufficient to supply their necessary wants, | 
be 5 where they are compelled to furdish 
subsistence for dependent families. If the prin- | 
ciple were adopted, and a reasonable increase | 
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made to the present pittance of those whose ser- 


|| vices and wants demand it, the amount annually | 


| appropriated would not be increased, but the dis- 


tribution would be far more just, equitable, and | 


beneficial. 
There are distinctions and discriminations be- 
tween Army and Navy pensions which are un- 


reasonable, and should not be permitted longer | 


to exist. 
3oth should be placed on an equality as to the 
amount to be received, the circumstances under 


should run; and disabilities in the one case should 
be of the same character as in the other. 


| - On the 30th of June last there were 13,932 — 


sioners, and the amount disbursed for their ben- 
efit, during the fiscal year, was $1,360,694 61. 


livery day’s experience proves that the present | 
system of confining the advances to pension || 
agents to the amount of their semi-annual pay- | 


ments, has had a good effect. Iam persuaded, 
that in most cases, when under the old system 
| the pension agents were not directly compensated 


by the Government for their services, they were | 


| indirectly paid; otherwise, we cannot satisfacto- 
rily account for the large amounts of pension 
money they generally had on hand, over and 


above what was actually necessary to meet the | 
current demands; nor can it be presumed that | 


they would have performed the service without 


remuneration, or if they, received none, nor || 


derived any benefit from ‘the trust, that they 


would have rested content so long without pre- | 


senting their claims to Congress. 


Notwithstanding the vigilance of the pension | 
bureau, and the numerous precautions adopted, | 
and the criminal proceedings instituted and suc- | 
cessfully prosecuted, frauds are still being perpe- | 


trated, many of which cannot be prevented or 
punished when discovered, without a revision of 
the laws relating to such offenses. 


| On the 30th of September, 1852, the number of applications 

| for bounty land pending, and on the suspended files of 

the Pension Office, liable to be cailed up for reéxamina- 
tion, Was about.........00. o veecceseess o secce + 65,25 

| The numbcr of new applications filed during the 


| year following was about....... eee 


| During the next year, about...... devece covecsces JaGDl 
| And thence to the 30th September, 1856 ......... 258,100 
| 


en ae ee 





| September, 1853, was about.......-.eee0 cece . 41,063 
The number issued the succeeding year was...... 17,735 
| During the next year...... .sscceecees aneneewese - 38,429 


During the year ending 30th September, 1836 .... 139,194 | 


jection 
| LR Ts COB i nn vn v0 each oii ods anicves seer cece Bee 


The number of pensioners. added to the rolls, 
between the Ist of April, 1853, and the 30th of 
| September, 1856, is 9,585; the aggregate of whose 
| yearly pensions is $704,290 74, besides the sum 
of $1,494,457 37 paid as arrearages, immediately 
on the admission of the claims. 

These are merely some of the results of the 
operations of the office. They convey but a faint 
idea of the various and complicated intermediate 
| labors involved between the receipt of an appli- 
cation for bounty land or pension, and the final 
| determination of the claim; for besides the ex- 
| amination and frequently the reéxamination of a 
| claim, before it is admitted, many pension claims 
_have been presented (probably three times the 


| number of those admitted) which have been ex- | 
three thousand dollars. As these are life-pen- || 


sions, the aggregate annual amount paid is very || rejected; and these generally require the most || 


amined and reéxamined, and still suspended or 


| patient investigation and research. 
| The number of letters received at the office 


| during the past — is one hundred and seven | 
undred, and the number sent | 


| thousand eight 
thence, two ‘hundred and seventy thousand three 
hundred and eighty-seven—an extent of corre- 
| spondence probably without a precedent. This 
| vast amount of business is chiefly consequent 
upon the execution of laws passed during and 


of 3d February, 1853; and the bounty land law 
| of 3d March, 1855, and the amendatory act of 
14th May, 1856. 

The field-work of the Mexican boundary com- 
| mission was all accomplished, as stated in my 





which they should be granted, and the time they | 


The number of warrants issued during the year ending 30th | 
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last report, within the time contemplated, ang 
largely within the means appropriated. 

| All the monuments agreed upon by the joj 

commission have been erected, and the he is 
| marked from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. 
and the United States is in possession of the ter. 
ritory. 
A considerable portion of the boundary is 
formed by the Rio Bravo or Rio Grande; and jn 
| the settled portion of the valleys, which are best 
adapted to agriculture, the bed of the river some. 
times changes, and transfers considerable r 

_ tions of land from one side to the other. 

|| Thecommissioners concluded, and it is thought 
with correctness, that, except in the case of grad. 

ual accretions on one or the other bank of the 
| river, the boundary would remain where the river 
fixed it at the time of the survey, and as shown 
in the maps, notwithstanding actual changes in 
the course of the river. A case of this kind jg 
threatened in the valley of El Paso; and anxious 
inquiries have been made on the subject. The 
parties making the inquiries have been referred 
to the printed maps, and informed that any change 
in the river detaching solid niasses of land does 
not change the jurisdiction. 

| The Mexican commissioner, according to a 

| agreement with the American commissioner, re- 

paired to this city with a corps of assistants, 

about the Ist of July last, for the purpose of 

| constructing the maps required by the treaty to 

va the boundary, and-is now here on that 
uty. . 

On the part of our commissioner these maps 
will be finished by the Ist of March next. Al- 
|, ready the services of many of his assistants have 

been dispensed with, and it is in contemplation 
| to discharge the whole force of draughtsmen be- 
| fore that time, and none of the employés will be 
|| retained, except such as may be required to super- 
|| intend the printing of the mabs and reports, 

i descriptive of the boundary and adjacent country, 

|| the publication of which was ordered by Congress 

|| at its last session. 

|| The first part of the report is already in the 
hands of the printer, and nothing retards its pub- 

lication but the necessary delays in engraving 

the maps. 

Notwithstanding the Senate, in its order for the 
publication of the report and accompanying ap- 
pendix of the boundary commission, directed that 
the expenses of publication should be paid outof 
'| the boundary appropriations, there will remain 
| of them, untouched in the Treasury, some eighty 
thousand dollars. 

No officer could have discharged his duty with 
more ability and greater fidelity than the commis- 
|| Sioner to whom were confided the interests of this 
|Government. And it is proper to state, that the 
utmost harmony has existed on this commission, 
between the officers of both the Governments, 
and that all questions likely to produce the least 
difference have been amicably settled, and, as is 
|| believed, to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Since the first day of January last, the Patent 
Office has issued 2,255 patents, and, within the 
year, the number will probably be increased to 
some 2,500. 
| _ All applications are promptly attended to; and 
it is hoped the interests of that meritorious class 

of our people—the inventors—are properly se- 
| cured and protected. None are more worthy the 

fostering care of the General Government. 

From small beginnings the Patent Office has 
1 chery into proportions comparatively gigantic. 

alf a century ago the whole revenue of the 

Office did not ‘exceed $1,500 per annum, which 

was appropriated to the payment of one clerk, 

who transacted the entire business of the office. 
|| The income for the present year will be about 

1 $00,000, which will still be scarcely sufficient to 

'| defray the current expenses of the office, with 

| its one aapare examiners, clerks, and other 

| employé ys 

| If we compare the present condition of the 





| 
} 
i 
} 
| 








m three |! subsequent to the year 1853, viz: the pension act | office with what it was a few years ago, we shall 
|| find that, during the four years previous to 1893, 
the average annual number of applications for 
patents was 2,522; while for the four subsequent 
| years such average will be about 4,000. The 
|| number of patents annually issued during the 
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former period averages 990; during the latter, i 
hout 1,800. For the current year, the whole 
 ahel of applications made, the whole number || 
ve patents granted, and the amount of revenue || 
received» will, respectively, be at least double | 
what they Were in any previous year. The num- 
ber of applications for patents in this office the 
ast year was greater than that in any other 
country, having been 4,435, against 2,958 in 
Great Britain, and 4,056 in France. For the 
resent year the number of applications will 
probably reach 5,000. 
' The business of the office seems to have out- || 
crown the system upon which it has thus far || 
heen conducted, which was adapted to a previous 
stage of its existence. The wisdom of Congress | 
may be profitably exercised iff making such 
modifications as present circumstances require. 

In addition to the business of the Patent Office 
proper, there has been devolved upon the Com- | 
missioner Of Patents the supervision of the || 
National Gallery and the direction of the fund 
annually appropriated for agricultural purposes. 
The former of these duties is comparatively of 
small moment; the latter of great and rapidly 
growing importance. 
~.There seems no very natural or immediate con- 
nection between the legitimate business of the | 
Patent Office and the subject of agriculture,except | 
in their mutual relations to the industrial pursuits | 
of the people; but the revenues of the office being | 
somewpat in excess in 1839, the Commissioner | 
of Patents was authorized to apply $1,000 for the 
purpose of procuring agricultural statistics. For 
many years subsequent to that time annual appro- 
priations were made from the same fund fora 
similar purpose. These were increased from time | 
to time until they reached sum of $5,000, 
where they remained nearly vary for several 
years. ; 

' In 1854 the appropriation was increased to 
$35,000, and made payable out of the Treasury; 
and the appropriation for the present year has | 
been eibenan to $105,000. The objects em- | 
braced, in this appropriation are declared to be 
“the collection of agricultural statistics; investi- | 
gations for promnting agriculture and rural econ- | 
omy, and the procurement and distribution of 

cuttings and seeds.”’ 

In pursuance of the design of Congress, meas- 
ures have been taken to procure cuttings and 
seeds from every quarter of the globe where any | 
new product can be found which is likely to 
prove useful in any portion of the United States. 
Many new productions of great probable utility 
have thus been introduced, and others are being | 
sought for wherever there is any prospect of | 
success. A vessel has just been sent to South 
America to procure cuttings of the sugar cane to 
furnish our southern planters with a fresh stock 
to supply the place of that which, it is supposed, 
has deteriorated by continued cultivation without 
renovation from the indigenous plant. 

The front basement of the center building, and | 
the east wing, of the Patent Office have been | 
finished, and, with the exception of the porticd, | 
which is in rapid progress, the same may be said 
of the west wing. 

The north front of the building has been com- | 
menced, and the foundation will probably be laid 
during the present season so as to be ready for 
the superstructure in the spring. Another ap- 
propriation has been asked for, which will Seer 
complete this part according to the original plan | 
and estimate, the object being to press it forward || 
as rapidly as practicable, both on account of || 
economy and utility. The entire structure, when |) 
finished, will temporarily accommodate all the |. 
bureaus of this Department; but this should not || 
deter Congress from making the necessary appro- || 
—— or a departmental building, which will || 

much needed before, under ordinary circum- | 
stances, it can be constructed and prepared for || 


occupancy. No valid reason can be assigned for || 
further delay. 


must again call your attention to the extraor- |) 
inary expenses of the judiciary, and the abso- | 
lute necessity fora radical change or modification || 
of such of the laws as relate thereto. The act || 
passed at the last session of Congress, with a || 


view of a | some of the defects, has, so far as | 
tested, prove 


j 
it 


very beneficial. The pecuniary || 
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saving thereby has been large; but this is of 
little moment in comparison with the salutary 


influence it has had upon the class of officers it | 


was intended to affect. Still néw developments 
are being made, which show that many serious 
evils have silently crept into practice in some of 
our courts, which should be speedily remedied. 
. yrevention are seri- 
ously defective, and need revision; and, without 
congressional action, the officers of the Treasury 
and this Department are powerless. As the laws 
now are, I can conceive of no better plan than to 
entrust the Department with sufficient means to 


investigate all charges that may be preferred, | 


| whenever and wherever this Department and the 


accounting officers of the Treasury are satisfied 
there is fraud, corruption, or malfeasance in 
office. 

On the 30th of June, 1855, there were in the 
Insane Asylum sixty patients, and during the 
fiscal year there were received into it forty-seven; 
eight have died; six were discharged—five of 
them being restored—and there were left, on the 
30th of June last, ninety-three patients. It is in 


a most flourishing condition, and bids fair to be | 


the first in the country. The improvements are 
steadily progressing, and will be completed as 
rapidly as is desirable. ‘The appropriations here- 
tofore made are deemed ample for the next year, 
except a small amount, for which an estimate 
has been made, for the improvement of the farm 
and grounds, and the purchase of horticultural 
and agricultural implements, and machinery. 
Congress has already exhibited great liberality 
towards this institution, and no doubt the results 
will soon prove that it has not been improperly 
bestowed. 

The namber of convicts in the Penitentiary is 
seventy-two. Thirty-five were admitted, and 


twenty-eight discharged, during the past year. | 


The expense of managing it is now nearly 
equaled by the income, and the excess is being 
yearly diminished. 

The act of the 18th of August last required the 
Secretary of the Interior to select a suitable site 
for a new jail at or near the penitentiary, in the 
city of Washington, and to cause drawings and 
specifications to be prepared therefor, to be sub- 
mitted, with an estimate of its cost, to Congress 
at the next session. 

Early measures were taken to enable me to 
comply with the requisitions of this act. The 


architect in charge of the Patent Office building 
|| wad instructed to examine carefully the most 
|| approved designs for buildings of the kihd speci- 
| fied, and prepare the requisite drawings, specifi- 
cations, and estimates for the one proposed to 


be built. 

He has attended to that duty, and furnished 
the plans, herewith submitted, which are so 
arranged as to admit of an indefinite enlargement 
of the building, without interfering with its sym- 
metry. The estimated cost is $150,000. 

The act requires the site for ghe new jail to be 
selected at or near the penitentiary, and the 
Department is, accordingly, confined to that 
vicinity. The grounds adjoining the penitentiary 
on the east belong, as | am informed, to the 
Government: and if the jail is to be erected in 
that neighborhood, I should recommend that it 
be placed there. Aside, however, from the fact 
that these grounds are understood to be needed 
by the War Department, there are serious objec- 
tions to this locality which should,in my opinion, 
be brought to the attention of Congress before 
further proceedings are had respecting it. 

The grounds are low and marshy; and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year there is reason to fear 
the place would prove unhealthy when occupied 
by so large a number (probably one hundred and 
fifty) as would usually be confined there, subject 
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to the malaria from the creek on the one side, and | 


the rivef on the other. It would be well, there- 
fore, to seck a more healthful situation; and it is 
believed such may be found, which would like- 
wise be more convenient, in all respects, to the 
city. Should it be concluded to select another 
site, 1 am satisfied, from the examination already 
made, that the Government would be the gainer 
in point of cost, as the extra expense of securing 
a safe foundation upon the grounds indicated by 


the act, together with that of filling up the prem- 
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ises to a proper grade, would be more than enough 
to make the requisite purchase, 

In this connection, it isdeemed proper to invite 
attention to the want of suitable accommodations 
for the criminal court of che District of Columbia. 
An appropriation was made at the last session for 
the alteration and improvement of the court-room 
heretofore used in common by the circuit and 
criminal courts, which has been judiciously ex- 

ended, and by means of which that room has 
tan rendered convenient and comfortable. 
These courts are frequently in session at the 
same time,and hence a separate room is indis- 
pensable for the proper accommodation of each. 
The judges aa the members of the bar have 
recently united in a communication upon this 
subject, asking me to ‘* urge upon the attention 
of Congress the necessity of extending the pres- 
ent court-house, as proposed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, so as to accomplish’’ 
that object. I have regarded this memorial as of 
so much interest as to direct its publication with 
the printed estimates of the Department, in the 
hope that suitable provision may be made by 
Congress at its next session to supply the wants 
therein so clearly shown to exist. 
With a view of effecting the object of Congress 
in regard to the construction of a new and sub- 
stantial bridge over the Potomac river, Alfred L. 
| Rives, a civil engineer, was appointed to make 
the necessary surveys, examinations, plans, 
| drawings, and estimates. Every,effort has been 
made, and is still making, to perform the service 
satisfactorily, and it is Snel that a full report 
of the results will be made before the month of 
February next, and in time for the consideration 
of Congress. 
The work on the bridge across the Potomac, 
at the Little Falls, in this District, has been en- 
trusted to a skillful civil engineer. The appro- 
pre was made so late in the season that the 

ridge could ndt be finished in time for travel the 
| approaching winter, but it will be pressed to 
| completion as rapidly as practicable, 

The appropriation eke in 1855, for grading, 
&c., preparatory to the extension of the Capitol 
grounds, was judiciously and cconomically ex- 
pended. As Congress apprepriated the money, 
without any estimate or recommendat.on of the 
Department, and as no general plan had been de- 
vised or adopted, it was not deemed proper to 
submit an item among the estimates presented at 
the last session of Congress, because the Depart- 
ment did not understand its design, and pre- 
sumed, if its continuation was considered advis- 
able, a suitable appropriation would be made for 
that purpose. As none, bowever, was made;and 
the wings of the Capitol are advancing rapidl 
to completion, and the grounds present a rongh 
and inelegant appearance, it appears proper that 
the attention of Congress shoul be directed to it, 

The improvement of the grounds south of the 
Executive Mansion has been completed according 
to the plan adopted at its commencement. That 
part of the grounds immediately adjacent to the 
execulive premises is not sufficiently elevated, 
and further appropriations should be made with 
this view, not only because it would add to their 
beauty, but be promotive of the healthfulness of 
the Executive Mansion and the neighboring resi- 
dences. With a small expenditure of money 
this may be done; and the sooner it is accom- 
plished the better, as now the change will not 
seriously interfere with the arrangement of the 
grounds, 

The public grounds in the city of Washington 
have been extensively improved and beauttified; 
but, still, as much has not been done as is 
required. Within a few years past Congress 

| has, in this regard, been more than usually lib- 
eral, but far from lavish. The comfort, health, 
and convenience not merely of the citizens, but 
of the members themselves, and all the function 
aries of the Government, and every visiter to 
this city, demand that much larger expenditures 
should be made. When the money is judiciously 
expended, no one can object to its application, 
The whole nation is interested in the national 
metropolis, and the people will sanction anything 
relating to its improvement which is necessary 
and constitutional. One thing is certain, these 
|| improvements will eventually be made by the 
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Government, and being merely a question of 


time, an overflowing Treasury suggests this as 
the proper period. 

The lolli lands in the Territory of Kansas, 
which, by treaty stipulations, were to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the use of the 
Indians, are in a state of preparation for sale. 
A — of the Delaware lands was, pursuant 
to 


aw, advertised to be sold on the 17th instant. | 


Every precaution has been adopted to secure | 


fairness and impartiality in the sale. It was en- 
trusted, according to the requirements of the law, 
to the local land officers, under the superintend- 
ing control of a commissioner of high standing; 


and the agent of the Delaware Indians was di- | 


rected to be present, in order to advise with the 


commissioner, and guard and protect the inter- | 


ests of the tribe. If the instructions given, 
which were minute and at the same time liberal, 
have been strictly adhered to, (of which we en- 
tertain no doubt,) all interested will be pro- 
tected; but where there is so much diversity of 
feeling and interest, it is almost impossible to 
satisfy every one. 

In my last report, I stated that it would be ad- 
vantageous to the Indians and the Government 
to provide for an officer, to be attached to the 
bureau, whose duty it should be to visit the su- 
perintendents, agents, and tribes, examine into all 
their affairs, and make such general and detailed 
reports, and submit such suggestions as would 
enable the Indian office to adopt measures which 
might correct many of the abuses that prevail, 
and have a tendency to meliorate the condition 
of the Indians. Further reflection has strength- 
ened this view. When itis considered that many 
of the agents are, to a great extent, beyond the 
reach of the bureau, and that it is often impossi- 
ble to communicate with or’ receive information 
from them for months; that they are frequently 
so situated as to defy investigation and to fear 
no exposure, unless by the adoption of some such 
measure as is proposed, it seems to me that its 
policy ana expediency cannot be doubted. 

During your administration there have been 


negotiated fifty-two Indian treaties; of these, | 
thirty-two have been ratified by the Senate, and | 


twenty remain yet to be acted on. By these 
treaties the Indian title has been extinguished to, 
and reacquisitions made of, lands amounting, in 
the aggregate, to 174,184,710 acres; of which, 
about 52,000,000 are included in the ratified 


treaties, and about 122,000,000 acres are secured | 


by those now before the Senate, besides 19,343,800 
aeres which have been reserved for Indian pur- 
poses, The aggregate money consideration in- 
volved is $1],154,203 80. 

These treaties are of three classes: of peace 
and friendship; of acquisition, with a view to the 
colonization of the Indians on reservations; for 
providing for the permanent settlement of indi- 
vidual Indians upon separate tracts of land, as 
homesteads, and extinguishing at once, or paving 
the way to the final abandonment of, the tribal 
character. 


' information, they are now supposed to number 
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exists, in making even an approximate estimate i 
of the population of the various tribes of Indians | 
within our borders; but, from the most reliable | 





some three hundred thousand souls. As we be- | 
come more familiar with the remote tribes, we | 
find the representations made as to their numbers 1 

enerally exaggerated. The aggregate number, || 
coment, of the whole is very large, and although || 
it will not probably increase, yet it shows the | 
immense responsibility resting upon this Gov- | 
ernment, to which is entrusted their welfare and 
happiness. 

The average amount annually expended by the 
General Government for the past six years for 
Indian purposes has been about $2,625,932 61, 
and the aggregate amount for the entire period 
$15,755,593 87. 

A ew policy has been adopted of making re- || 
mittances to the disbursing officers of this bureau 
quarterly and semi-annually, instead of the cus- 
tom of drawing the entire appropriations from the 
Treasury, and placing them in the hands of the 
disbursing agents, officers, and superintendents, | 
in advance of a necessity forthe money. 
are now required to transmit promptly and regu- 
larly a correct statement, verified by oath, show- 
ing the amount of public money on hand at the 
expiration of each quarter, the object to which it 
is applicable, where kept or deposited, and the 
description of funds. 
difficulty, and to secure greater care and watch- 
fulness. 

The amount of stocks held by this Depart- 


ment in trust for the various Indian tribes is || 


$2,028,676. Some of the stock have matured, | 
and been redeemed; and a reinvestment cannot 
be made, because the law confines the Depart- 
ment to stocks of the United States, which cannot 
be obtained except ata high premium. In con- 
sequence of this, estimates have been annually 
made for appropriations for five per centum on 
the trust funds held by, and never drawn from, 
the Treasury, to which Congress has responded 
favorably; and thereby a policy has been initi- 
ated, if not established, which, probably, should 
not be disturbed. 

During the present calendar year there will 
have been expended and remitted, for payment 





| of Indian annuities, the sum of $907,902 65 in 


money; $190,892 83 in goods; and $30,166 67 in 
provisions. This shows that, notwithstanding 
the unremitting endeavors of the Department, a 
very large portion of the payments is still made 
upon the cash system; and this, to a certain 


\| extent, paralyzes the efforts made for the per- 


The money consideration has varied according | 


to the nature of the title, the resources and value 
of the country obtained, and the relinquishment 
of all claims, or supposed claims, against the 


United States; the last being deemed essential to | 


the quietude of the Indians, to protect the in- 
teresta of the Government, and promote harmony 
between it and the respective tribes. 


_ Besides the actual money consideration, other | 
important benefits are guarantied at times and in | 
the manner indicated in the treaties, which can- | 


not be estimated accurately in money, 

The object throughout ie been to do ample 
justice to the Indians, and leave no room for the 
complaint, sometimes heretofore made, that they 
had been overreached by the white man, Whether 
such complaint was just or not, there is no doubt 
the Indians believed, or were persuaded by others, 
that just grounds existed for its indulgence, It 
must be admitted that in some cases the “ talks’’ 


with the Indians, upon which treaties were based, | 
did not correspond with the treaties themselves, | 


and that the Indians generally relied on these 
‘*talks,’? which they recollected and understood, 


which they seldom correctly comprehended. 


lular officers of the Indian bureau. 


| Territories of Washington, Oregon, Utah, New 
| Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska, and the States 


| claims for bounty lands; enrollment of Choctaws 


‘enrollment of Sioux half-breeds on the Lake 
| Pepin reservation; examination of the claims of 


manent improvement of the tribes. 

The act of 1851 requires that all negotiations 
with the Indian tribes shall be conducted by reg- | 
This has | 
largely increased its burdens, and added to the 
labors of its officers. These have been greatly 
augmented by the extended operations in the 


of Texas and California; by attention to Indian | 


in Mississippi; sale of Creek reserves in Alabama; | 





traders against several of the tribes; setting off 


and surveying various Indian reservations, and 
| steps preliminary to the division and allotmen; | 


| other duties devolved on the bureau. The actual 


as is exhibited by the leading and the most accu- 


of lands in severalty to Indians, classifying and 
appraising Indian trust lands in Kansas, and 





labor has been doubled within the last four years, | 





rate data of the office transactions, and yet the 
number of permanent clerks is the same. 
Since I entered upon my duties in this Depart- | 


, ment, the jurisdiction of the Indian bureau, and 


the operation of its agents, have been extended | 
over an additional area of from four to six hun- | 
dred thousand square miles, and thirteen new 
agencies, and nine sub-agencies, have been es- | 
tablished by law. . ‘ | 
The policy of the colonization of the Indians | 


has already been attended with the happiest re- 


and not on the treaties as reduced to writing, || sults, and gives promise of a steady progress in 


) ' _ || the amelioration of their physical and moral 
Great difficulty has heretofore existed, and still || condition. 









| excite in the _ mind sentiments of oat 


Officers || 


|| gave it birth. 
This serves to prevent || 
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It is the universal testimony of those who, fr 
° ° »!Tom 
long intercourse with them, are the most comps 
tent to form an accurate judgment of their char. 
acteristics, that, as a race, in mental and moral 
capacity, they are inferior to no other, destitute 
as they are of the means and opportunities of 
higher culture. Their passions, unsubdued } 
the mild influences of Christianity, frequent|y 
hurry them into the wildest excesses, sometimes 
accompanied with acts of frightful cruelty. Ao. 
counts of these alone meet the general eye, and 
vo 
andhorror. But of the strength of theirdoment 
and social affections, the depth of their gratitude 


_and attachment to those from whom they have 
| received benefit 
_ treated with kindness and humanity, the public 
| hear little or nothing. 


and by whom they have been 


Hence it is that they have been heretofore 


| left comparatively unprotected from violence and 


| wrong, inflicted by unprincipled white men, under 
the influence of unbridled passion, or in the pur- 
suit of their own venal ends. By such men, 
unworthy of the name, they are often crue|| 
beaten when unprotected, and not unfrequently 
| shot down when defenseless, in mere wantonness, 
|The bloody revenge which sometimes follows 
becomes the general theme, unaccompanied with 
the circumstances of cruel provocation which 
A border warfare springs up be- 
tween the pioneer settlers (who are really tres- 
| passers on their lands) and the tribe, and the 
| strong arm of the Government being invoked for 
their protection, wars take place, which are car- 
ried on at much eXpense, and at the cost of many 
valuable lives, retarding the progress of our peo- 
_ ple, by rendering the condition of the settler inse- 


| eure, and closin haps, with the annihilation 
| of almost entire : 
0 


| This process e destruction of a people of 
whom Providence has given us the guardianship, 
| 


originating in such causes, is unworthy of the 
civilization of the age in which we live, and re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity. 

Considerations like these, based upon extensive 
observation and long experience, cannot fail to 
impress the absolute necessity of a perseverance 
in the system of colonization, which, by isolating 
the respective tribes within limits suitable'to their 
numbers and their wants, under the care of agents 
and the immediate protection of the Government, 
will alike prevent them from committing and suf- 
fering wrong. So situated, it is already shown 
that the arts of civilization may be acceptably in- 
troduced amongst them, and the enlightening and 
elevating precepts of Christianity, by their influ- 
ence upon their character and habits, transform 
the savage into the industrious and useful citizer, 
and ever commend us, as a nation, to the appro- 
bation of the just and humane. 

To effect so desirable an end, the faith of the 
nation for the integrity of these colonial reserva- 
| tions should be maintained inviolate; manual 
labor schools should be introduced, in which the 
mechanic arts may be taught, and agricultural 
science, with its practical application, persever- 


he Indian regards the white man as his supe- 
rior; and the idea of the derogatory character of 
manual labor which he entertains will readily 
give way to the influence of his example, and 4 
realization of the benefit derived therefrom. 

But above all should Christian instruction be 
introduced and sedulously prosecuted, by teach- 
| ers devoted to the cause in the true spirit of their 
| Divine mission. Without this, all subordinate 

means will be in vain, and the great duty which 
| humanity imposes upon us, to rescue this un- 
| happy race from entire degeneration and speedy 
| destruction, will be but a delusive dream of im- 
| practicable philanthropy. 

There are many recommendations and sugges- 
tions comtained in my former panes which, 
although not specifically repeated, are agai 
renewed. They relate to matters of much public 
interest, and, as such, commend themselves to 

| your favorable consideration. : 

I cannot permit this occasion to pass. without 
| bearing testimony to the able manner In which 
| the chiefs of bureaus, and the employés of the 


| ingly inculcated by precept and example. 
| 





Department, have discharged their official duties. 
| They have afforded me efficient aid, and have 
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done everything in their power to subserve and || 


advance the public interests. 


| am, sir, very respectfully, ‘your obedient || is believed, of a serious nature, or indicating any | 


servant, 


R. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 
To the Prestwent of the United States. 





Report of the Secretary of War. 
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War Department, December 1, 1856. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. Po 


| their treaty stipulations. Occasional depreda- | posts into a region where they can never be sur- 


|| tions have been committed byrthem, but none, it | 


| 


| 
| 


The Indian hostilities existing in Oregon and 
Washington Territories at the date of the last 
annual report from this Department, which 
threatened to be of a very formidable character, 
| have been generally suppressed. A combination 
| embracing most of the tribes inhabiting those 
| Territories was entered into, and the extermina- 
| tion of the whites seemed to be their purpose; 


| settled hostility on their part. 
| 





report of the operations of the Army for the past || but the military expeditions sent against them 


year, and to lay before you the reports of the 
several bureaus of the War Department, and 
communications from other offgers of the Army. 

The authorized strength of the Army, as now 
posted, is 17,894. The actual strength at the 
date of the consolidation of the returns, July 1, 
1856, was 15,562. The number of enlistments 


made during the twelve months ending Septem- | 


ber 30, 1856, was 4,440. The number of persons 
offering to enlist, but who were refused on ac- 
count of minority and unfitness for service, was 
5,594. The number of casualties in the Army 
by deaths, discharges, and desertions during the 
year ending June 30, 1856, was 6,096, of which 
3,293 were by desertion. 

The accompanying tables exhibit the dis- 
tribution of the troops in the several military 
departments. During the past year the depart- 
ment of the Pacific has been reinforced by three 
companies of the first dragoons and the ninth 


| 


regiment ory: A post has been established | 


at Tucson, New Mexico, for the protection of the 
valley of the Santa Cruz and the restraint of the 
Indians north of the Gila, and is at present gar- 
risoned by four companies e first dragoons. 
The regiment of mounted men, in conse- 
quence of threatened hostilities with the Navajo 
Indians in New Mexico, was ordered, in June 
last, to that department of Texas. Two com- 
panies of the second dragoons, and the second 
regiment of infantry, occupy the posts located 
on the Upper Missouri at the close of the late 
campaign against the Sioux Indians. 


An expedition has been sent to the northern | 
boundary of Minnesota Territory, for the purpose | 
of acquiring information respecting that region of | 


country and the Indians residing there, upon 
whom it was supposed the appearance of a body 
of troops among them would exercise a beneficial 
influence. 
termine the most eligible site for a military post 
in that quarter, should it hereafter be deemed 
advisable to establish one. 

The Indian difficulties on the western plains 


have been successfully terminated, except those || to carry on a vigorous campaign against them 


with the Cheyennes. The troops designated and 
held in readiness during the past summer for 
campaign against them it was hoped and believed 
would not only have reduced that particular tribe 
to good order, but would have sufficed to insure 
as much of peace and security to transient persons 
over all the plains north of Red river and west 
of the Missouri as is compatible with the con- 
tinuance there of wandering uncivilized tribes. 
In Texas, though the amount of military force 
has been reduced within the past year, we have 
had reason to congratulate ourselves upon less 
frequent disturbances than have existed for some 
years past; but owing to the fact that the State 
of Texas owns all the lands with the exception 
of the two small reservations recently made, the 
Indians of that State are without any permanent 
home; and the control which can be exercised 
over them, under those circumstances, can never 
be sufficient either to give security to the whites 
or in any material degree to ameliorate the con- 


dition of the Indians. Could the fragmentary || sissippi valley, they found on every hand a fer- 


tribes in Texas be removed to lands owned by 
the United States north of the Red river, a great 


no 


w 
many military posts which would then become 
wholly useless, whilst a great service would be 


rendered to the development of the resources of || The general fun 


The knowledge thus gained will de- | 





| 


|| will speedily 
| 


‘| have been conducted with much energy, and 
| - 


a been so far successful that, with a few 


exceptions, their hostile demonstrations have | 


|ceased. The disturbances on Puget Sound, 
}and in the Rogue River valley, are reported as 
| terminated; and it is hoped that the tribes in and 
about the Walla Walla valley, between whom 
and the troops a collision recently took place, 
i brought to terms. 

Military positions have been occupied in the 
country recently in possession of the Indians, 


nature hereafter. 


| documents Nos. 26 and 66, and House documents 
| Nos. 93 and 118. 
| The reports of.subsequent events contain full 
| information respecting the transactions. 
| The possessory rights secured to the Hudson’s 
Bay and Puget Sound Companies leave, in this 
portion of our territory, traders and others who 
yossess great influence over the Indian tribes, 
but own no allegiance to the United States. It 
will be readily perceived that, preceding and 
| during hostilities, such persons cannot be ex- 
pected to pursue any other course than that which 
would preserve to them the trade and good-will 
of the Indians, and, therefore, that their presence 
cannot be otherwise than detrimental to the con- 
trol of the United States over those tribes. In 
this connection it may not be inappropriate to 
Suggest the propriety of speedily extinguishing 
such possessory rights. 

I regret to state that the efforts of the Depart- 
ment have thus far proved unavailing to effect 
the removal of the Seminole Indians, remaining 
in the peninsula of Florida, to the new home 
provided for them west of the Mississippi river. 





repeated evidence of their hostility; and the De- 
partment has made the necessary arrangements 


| during the present season. As large a force as 


permit has been concentrated in Florida for this 


| purpose, consisting of four companies of the || 


| first artillery, ten companies of the fourth artil- 
| lery, the fifth regiment of infantry, and a limited 
| number of volunteer militiamall under the com- 


|, mand of Brevet Brigadier General Harney. 


|| tary service resulting from the present policy of 





| 


| 


The expense and embarrassment to the mili- 


| locating posts in advance of settlement, and along 


|| emigrant routes across the continent, continue to 


| be seriously felt. It is manifested in the large 
| amounts required for transportation, and in the 
small garrisons found at most of the posts. 
| A policy adopted to subserve the purposes of a 
| given case suggests a revision with every material 
| change of circumstance. When from the com- 
| munities originally established along the Atlantic 
| Slope of the United States, industrial emigrants 


| went forth to penetrate the wilderness of the Mis- 


| ae which invited to agriculwural labor, and each 
| Settlement soon became productive of all the 


reduction would be made in the expenditures || necessaries of life. Military posts advanced with 
required in Texas for the maintenance of || the progress of the pioneer; and whilst the one 


afforded protection, the labor of the other soon 
furnished the supplies required for subsistence. 
of the United States was 


that State; and surely better prospects would || indemnified for expenditures to support these 
be offered for the improvement of the Indian || advanced military posts by the results which 


8. 
The Indians within the limits of the depart- 
ment of New Mexico have generally observed 


‘ 





| followed from the avgererreen and cultivation 
| of its wild domain. If we have now passed the 
limit of general fertility, and pushed our military 


and judicious movements of the troops will, it | 
is believed, prevent any outbreak of a genera) | 


Much information respecting the origin and || 


progress of this war was communicated to Con- | 
gress at its last session, and published in Senate | 


hese Indians have, within the past year, given | 


| 





| 


|| the demands of the service in other quarters will I ortion of the 


a 


cultural settlements. 
reached, beyond which cultivation has ceased to 
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rounded by an agricultural producing population, 
then the circumstances have so materially changed 
as to call for a revision of the policy which was 
founded upon a different condition of things, and 
connected with results which are no longer attain- 
able. 

The reports of reconnoissance submitted by the 
War Department within the last two years have 
given such general and detailed accounts of the 
character of the country between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific ocean as to render here un- 
necessary its further geographical description. 
Those reports sufficiently show that, with few 
exceptions, the country lying between the one 
hundred and eightieth meridian of longitude and 
the coast range of mountains overlooking the 
Pacific ocean, is not susceptible of cultivation 
without the aid of artificial means, and that the 
country can probably never be covered by agri- 
Alimit has, therefore, been 


follow in the train of advancing military posts, 
and the service and support of the military peace 
establishments is essentially altered. A new 
ost established in the desert region, to which 

have referred, does not become the nucleus of a 
settlement from which, in a short time, the pro- 
visions and forage can be drawn, and the expense 
for transportation thus reduced to the necessary 
supply of clothing, groceries, implements, and 
munitions, but all the heavy articles of subsist- 
ence must be procured at a remote market, and 
transported to such frontier posts, Nor is this 
the only difference; for to this increased amount 
of transportation is also to be added the difference 


| between the expense of transporting along navi- 
| gable rivers, or over roads through continuous 
| settlements, and that of passing through a desert 
' region where no om or assistance are to be 


obtained, and no roads to be found except those 


| built by the United States, the combustible struc- 
| tures of which are at all times liable to be de- 


stroyed by the nomadic tribes who inhabit the 
country. Without entering more minutely into 
detail, it will be seen why the cost of transporta - 
tion has increased so greatly within a few years 
past, and why efforts, by rigid economy, to re- 
duce the general expenses for the Army must 
prove unavailing until the character of the service 
required of it has been radically modified. The 
views presented in relation to the inutility of mili- 
tary posts in this desert region, as connected 
with the development of the resources of the 
country, have been expanded in their application 
by the military reconnoissance referred to, but 
do not rest upon that species of evidence alone. 
The settlement of the Territory of New Mex- 
| ico was begun long anterior to that of a large 
opulous districts of the United 
States, yet to this day cultivation has extended 
but very little beyond the narrow valleys of the 
Rio Bravo and the Santa Cruz; and though Forts 
Laramie and Kearny, on the Oregon route, were 
| established more than eight years since, no agri- 
cultural settlements have grown up around either, 
and thus are the conclusions drawn from the re- 
ports of reconnoitering parties as to the general 
character of the country satisfactorily confirmed. 
Though we have been in the habit of believing 
that the great basin of the Territory of Utah pre- 
sented a fertile oasis, recent events have furnished 
much reason for doubt as to its capability to sus- 
tain any considerable population depending from 
year to year on the agricultural products which 
each year’s cultivation affords. Assuming, then, 
that the limits of the fertile regions have been 
sufficiently well ascertained, and that future oper- 
ations should be made to conform to the charac- 
ter of the country, the true interests of the public 
service would seem to suggest important modifi- 
cations of the polic whieh bas heretofore directed 
the employment of the military force. Instead of 
dispersing the troops to form small garrisons at 
numerous posts, where they only exhibit weak- 
ness to a savage foe, itis suggested that within the 
fertile meee a few points, accessible by steam- 
y 





boats or by railways, should be selected, at which 
large garrisons should be maintained, and from 
| which strong detachments should annually be sent 
out into the Indian country during the season when 
| the grass will suflice for the support of cavalry 
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horses and beasts of draught and burden. These 
detachments would be available both to hunt up 
and chastise those tribes who had committed 
depredations; and, by passing along the main 
routes to California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territories, would give the needful protection to 
emigrants during the season of their transit. Ex- 
perience has shown that small posts are nearly 
powerless beyond their own limits. Some of the | 
most flagrant depredations have been committed 
on parties in the vicinity of such military posts; 


and their inability to ene and punish the || 


offenders has tended to bring into disrepute the | 


power and energy of the United States, whose || 
citizens were the victims of predatory attacks. || 


Indeed, it is quite supposable that these posts, | 
being fixed points in the route of emigrants, | 
afford the Indians the opportunity of observing 
each train which passes, and thus enable them 
to determine upon future operations. 

Cavalry cannot be sustained in a state of effi- 
ciency unless provided during the winter with | 
stables, grain, and hay. At some of the remote 
posts even the material for construction must be | 
transported a great distance, and the forage can 
only be furnished at prices which extreme neces- | 
sity alone will justify: for example, corn deliv- | 
ered at Fort Laramie costs about five dollars a | 
bushel. Infantry garrisons are less expehsive, 
because less forage is required; but, under such 
circumstances, neither can be sustained except at 
great cost. 

It may be proper further to consider the com- 
parative value of troops thus distributed, and of 
those serving by detachments from large garri- | 
sons quartered in eligible ee If sufficient || 

arrisons were kept at all the posts now estab- || 
fished for the purpose of making expeditions at || 


any time from them among the neighboring tribes, | 
which would require a very considerable aug- |, 
mentation of the present military establishment, | 
and a commensurate increase of appropriations | 
for ts support, it is not believed that they would | 
be equally effective with marching detachments | 
of the same numerical strength. Their position | 
would be known, their preparations for taking | 
the field would be observed, and a considerable || 
force would necessarily be left behind for the | 
protection of the public property ateach military ! 
post. The instruction and discipline in quarters || 
would be inferior to that of larger garrisons, and || 
the ¢apacity of the troops, suddenly emerging | 
from quarters to begin the forced marches of || 

ursuit, would be less than that of men inured, || 

y 8 long march and frequent bivouacks, to bear 
fatigue and proteet themselves against exposures | 
incident to service in the field. The policy of | 
distribution, as at present pursued, also involves | 


} 


. \| 
the frequent construction and abandonment of |) 


posts, and, with such garrisons as we may expect || 
to have with the present or probable size of the | 
Army, involves the employment of all the troops || 
for long periods at constant labor, alike injurious || 
to military instruction and the contentment of the 
soldier. His compensation at such times is far || 
inferior to that ‘of the common laborer on the || 
frontier, ahd the prospect of abandoning the posi- || 
tion soon after he has made itcomparatively com- || 
fortable, leaves him without an adequate induce- | 
ment for the sacrifices he is called on to make. || 
A laborer without pay or promise of improve- | 
ment in his condition—a soldier without the forms | 
and excitement of military life—it is hardly to be | 
wondered at that this state of things should lead | 
to desertion, which has become so frequent as to | 
be one of the great evils of the service. Under || 
the other policy which has been suggested, the || 
troops would comfortably quartered in the || 
midst of civilization, their summer campaigns || 
would be the field practice of their profession— 

the tempo dangers aud toils of which give || 
zest to a soldier's life—and, if to these be added || 
the prospect of a return to the comforts, associ- | 
ations, and means of instruction of a large garri- \| 





i 


| that which is here suggested should receive crit- 


| tive action before being adopted. The Depart- 


. tive as to sustain large settlements, from which 


| organization—of a policy injurious to profes- 
| compensation. 


| require of them sacrifices which no other officers 


and their country’s flag. But little can be hoped 


| with which the legisiation has not kept pace. 


| tion, itis believed that it no longer exists. Whilst 


| of daring in naval warfare by the assurance that 


/and degree equally applicable to the soldier, who 


Report of the Secretary of War. 
our western frontier, and affords us the opportu- 
nity of profiting DY their experience. Their prac- 
tice, as far as understood by me, is to leave the 
desert region to the possession of the nomadic 
tribes; their outposts, having strong garrisons, 
are established near the limits of the cultivated 
region, and their services performed by large 
detachments making expeditions into the desert 
regions as required. The marching columns being | 
sufficiently strong to inflict punishment whenever | 
it is deserved, have inspired, it is said, the native | 
tribes with such respect for their power that it | 
has seldom been found necessary to chastise any | 
tribe a second time. 

As our present policy rests upon various acts | 
of legislation, and the concurrent views of several | 
preceding administrations, a change as radical as 


ical examination, and, perhaps, requires legisla- 


ment, if left to the free exercise of its judgment, | 
would have abandoned the policy at present fol- 
lowed, by adopting a few eligible positions, easy | 
of access, and in the midst of a region so produc- | 


the bulk of the supplies for the garrisons could be | 
drawn. 

More than the usual number of resignations 
within the past year give evidence of defective 


sional pride, and of the necessity of increased 
Whilst the hard service and 
frontier stations of the officers of the Army 


of the Government are called upon to make, the 
expense of living has been greatly augmented, 
oa their pay is nearly the same as that which 
was fixed more than fifty years ago. 

There is surely no economy in a practice which 
must in the end drive the more active and intel- 
lectual from a service which they adorn, and in | 
which their country especially requires them, to 
seek a competent support in some other pursuit. 
As little does it accord with the spirit of gener- 
osity or justice to ask at their hands the sacrifice 
which so many of them make to professional | 
pride and habitual love for their country’s service 


until radical changes can be effected, such as can 
only be suggested after a minute study by the 
executive who shall have the good fortune to find 
the legislative branch prepared to coéperate with | 
him, both in the investigation and the application 
of.aremedy to those evils which belong to changes 


Though special acts have from time to time 
made provision for the widows and orphans of 
officers and soldiers of the Army who have lost 
their lives in the discharge of their duty, no such | 
general provision has been made for the Army as | 
that which subsists in relation to the widows and | 
orphans of officers and seamen of the Navy. If 
there was ever a just ground for this discrimina- 


the Army has no claim to be paid by its Govern- 
ment for the capture of the public property of an 
enemy, large sums have from time to time inured 
to the benefit of our Government from that 
source, and the policy which encourages to deeds 





the brave sailor who falls in maintaining the 
honor of his country’s flag, leaves in his Govern- 
ment a protector and a guardian to the family 
deprived of his support, is certainly in principle 


perils his life in the same cause, and, without the 
chance of being enriched by pillage, incurs the 
hazard of leaving his wife and children to want. 
I would, therefore, again recommend that such 
legislation be asked as will place the widows and 
orphans of officer8 and soldiers of the Array on 
the same footing with respect to pensions as these 
of the officers and seamen of the Navy. 

I have so often brought forward the necessity 


efi CE 


on at a well-established post, it is not seen why | of provision by which disabled officers should be 
e service could mot be rendered attractive to || retired from active service, that I should be 
persons of military spirit; and it is believed that || deterred from again repeating it, but from the 


the emer of _ troops yon be increased | 

proportionally as the expense of s rting them | 

would be ditvinished. r: mr , 
The occupation of Algeria by the French pre- 


ents acase having much parallelism to that of I 


conviction that it is indispensable to the efficiency 
of the Army, and that each year but renders 
pa the injury to the public service, resulting 
ro 


m the want of the measure heretofore recom- 
mended. 
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certain and permanent rules for the dete 


ciency in an army. The act of Septembe 
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I have to renew the recommendation her 
fore presenteg for such legislation as w 


— 


hereto. 
ill give 
. : rmina- 
tion of rank and command, than which nothine 


is more necessary to secure harmony and eff. 
r 20, 


1776, known as the ‘* Rulés and Articles of 


| War,” was originally reported by Mr. Jefferson 





and Mr. John Adams. The latter gives, as , 
reason for their adoption, that ** there was eXtan: 
one system of articles of war which had carried 
two empires to the head of mankind—the Roma, 
and the British, for the British articles of war were 
only a literal translation of the Roman,’’and cites 
as an observation founded in undoubted fact, that 
the prosperity @f nations had been in propor. 
tion to the discipline of their forces by sea anq 
land. 

The commendation bestowed by such hic) 
authority upon the system then adopted, in con. 
nection with its real merit, may have protected j; 
from future criticism and innovation; and did ths 
circumstances which now surround us continue tp 
be the same as at that time, I should not venture 
to recommend a legislative revision. But as 
changes have occurred which give new applica. 
tion to the terms then employed, the necessity js 


| exigent and evident, either for the revision of the 


subsequent laws which affect the rules and arti. 
cles of war or for a modification of those articles, 
so as to make them conform to the requirements 
resulting from subsequent legislation and altered 
circumstances. It is true that a revision of the 
original act was made in 1806, but it contained 
no important alteration, and since then various 
acts of legislation, changing the .organization of 


| the Army, haveggiven rise to questions of con- 
struction, and . a such radical difficulties jp 


the application he original rule that further 
legislation can alone furnish an adequate remedy; 
for instance, the law known as the Rules and 
Articles of War recognizes three kinds of com- 
missioned officers, viz: those of the line of the 
Army, of the marine corps, and of the militia. 
It is scarcely to be doubted that the phrase “line 
of the Army”’ meant the Army of the Confedera- 
tion, and included all of its officers, whether staf 
or regimental. But subsequent legislation cre- 
ating special corps or departments composed of 
officers whose duties do not involve the command 
of troops, has given rise to, and perhaps produced 
a necessity fora construction of the phrase “line 
of the Army,”’ which places regimental and staff 
officers in a relation inconsistent with the general 
principles of subordination, and which must 
sometimes seriously embarrass, if not defeat, the 
great purposes of a campaign. Believing that 
officers of the armies should, with a few excep- 
tions as practicable, have rank effective for pur- 
poses of command, I have heretofore presented 
a proposition for reorganization, which, among 
other things, was designed to secure generally to 
officers of the staff that knowledge which can 
only be acquired by the performance of company 
and*regimental duty. To the views heretofore 
communicated in relation to the reorganization 
of ‘the Army, I have only to add that additional 
experience has but confirmed them. 

n the last annual report I called attention to an 
existing abuse in the discharge from the Army 
of persons who, having represented themselves 
to the recruiting officers as being of mature age, 
had, after enlistment and transportation to dis- 
tant posts, brought forward evidence sufficient 
to require their discharge under the provision of 
‘the act of September 28, 1850, which directs that 
‘* it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
order the discharge of any soldier of the Army 
of the United States who, at the time of his en- 
listment, was under the age of twenty-one years, 
upon eviderice being produced to him that such 
enlistment was without the consent of his parent 
or guardian.”? The regulations of the recruiting 
service provide carefully devised checks against 
the enlistment of minors; and if deliberate frauds 
are practiced upon recruiting officers, it is sub- 
mitted whether legislation should not provide a 
penalty rather than attacli a premium to Its suc- 
cessful perpetration. Experience has shown that 
the practice is increasing. And the last yea! 
furnished examples of its repetition by the same 
offender. Should a recruiting officer, from neglect 
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or otherwise, enlist a minor so immature that a 
hare inspection would expose the fact, it is fair 
to assume that upon proo being submitted, the 


Secretary of War, besides holding the officer to | 


a strict account, would order the discharge of the 
minor on the application of his parent or guard- 
ian, though there*should be no mandatory pro- 
vision of law to require it. But if he should fail 
in this in any case so clear as to present an in- 
stance of real hardship, it is not to be doubted that 
an appeal in the civil courts would give adequate 
protection to the right of the parent or guar- 


dian. 


enditures, presuppose an annual settlement of 
all accounts, but it is well known that delays | 
occur fora much longer period; and appropria- | 
tions for the current year are not unfrequently 
charged with the settlement of the accounts of 
many years’ standing. As long as this practice 
continues, deficiencies must arise, for which the 
Department preparing the estimates is in no 


degree responsible. It is believed that, as an ad- || 


ministrative policy, it would be more wise to 





require all such arrearages to be grouped with 
expenditures resulting from unforeseen contin- 
encies, and for which the appropriations were 
inadequate, into an annual deficiency bill, where 
an exact account should be rendered of each item 
of additional appropriation asked for. 

To simplify the accounts of disbursements in 
the military service, and to expedite their final 
settlement, I have heretofore repeatedly recom- 
mended that instead of being arbitrarily divided, 
as they now are, between two auditors, that they 
should be concentrated at the office of one—and 
I have to renew the recommendation that an ac- 
countant be authorized for yamWar Department, 
as the means of securing urfermity in decisions 
upon that class of questions which, resting upon 


military usage and the records of the War Office, | 





are necessarily referred to it, and decided by the | 


Secretary of War according to the nature of the 
case. 

Attention is again called to the want of legis- 
lation upon the subject of military sites, and 
the recommendations in my last annual report, 
in that respect, are renewed. 

The great improvements recently made in small- 
arms, whereby their effective range has been 
much increased, must, to a considerable extent, 


supersede the necessity for cannon of small | 


caliber. This consideration, added to the heavy 


expense attending the maintenance of light bat- | 
terles in a state of efficiency, has induced the | 


Department to limit the number of such batteries 
to four, and for the purpose of instruction in the 
use of garrison, sea-coast, and siege-guns, to 
assemble one company from each regiment of 
artillery at the fortification best adapted to exper- 
imental firing, according to the various modes 
which the contingencies of active service may 
demand. ° 


The report of the Colonel of Ordnance is referred || 


to for detailed information in regard to the opera- 
tions of that branch of the military service under 
his charge. With the limited means furnished 
by the appropriations for the year, progress in 
providing armament for fortifications, in the 


manufacture of small-arms of the improved model, | 


and in applying the recent improvements to those 
of the old model, has necessarily been slow. The 
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accordingly. 

The use of wrought iron instead of wood, as a 
material for gun-carriages, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Ordnance Department. The durability 


|| of this material for gun-carriages, especially for | 
|} a country which may expect to enjoy such long 


— of peace, that wooden ones would decay 
efore being required for use, justifies their trial 


under all circymstances of exposure, and I have 








he subject of mounting, in certain positions 


to throw hollow projectiles of great diameter and | 
weight, containing sufficient charges of powder | 
to render a single one destructive to any vessel 


| into which it may penetrate, has been examined 
| in connection with the relative efficiency and de- 


structiveness of such guns and those of the largest 
of our adopted calibers. Experiment can alone 


extent, and special estimates will be made for the 
purpose. 


In order to simplify our field artillery, and at || 
the same time to increase the range and power of | 
that arm, preparation is in progress for. trial, by | 
the light artillery companies, of four bagteries of || 
These guns are to be made | 
to take the same ammunition as our present ]2- | 
pounders, and also to be light enough to be readily | 
managed, under the circumstances of service, || 
It is | 
intended to have, for general use, but the one | 
piece for field artillery; and for positions requiring | 


light 12-pounders. 


where 6-pounder batteries are now used. 


artillery, where a gun of that weight cannot be 
carried, to use the 12-pounder mountain howitzer. 
The experiments on gun metal which have 


been carried on by the Ordnance Department for | 
some years past, and the results of which have 

|| recently been published, have done much to im- 
| } 


prove the quality of our cannon, and the work 


contains valuable information on the subject of | 


which it treats. It is quoted and favorably no- 
ticed ina late English work ‘‘on the physical 
conditions involved in the construction of artil- 
lery, and causes of the destruction of cannon in 
service.’? One of the author’s remarks, refer- 
ring to our ordnance reports, is, that ‘* the United 
States ordnance has really done more to ad- 
vance experimentally the art of manufacturing 
cannon than all the European services together.”’ 
These experiments have been directed to the 


| determination of the ultimate cohesion of gun 
, metal, and did not take into consideration the in- 





} 


it 
| 
} 


|| jury sustained by cannon from the continued 


repetition of the ordinary strains of service 
charges. They should be*pursued further for 
investigation in regard to extension prior to rup- 
ture, by les: strains than are requisite to pre- 
duce it. The information already acquired on 
this subject would be much more valuable to the 
Government if we hada national foundery, where 
it could be applied to practical use. Further in- 
vestigation mightalso be made with more facility 


enew the recommendation, heretofore repeatedly 
made, for the proper legislation to authorize its 
construction. 

The operations at the national armories have 


een accuracy at such an establishment, and I | 


fortifications now under construction, and those || been restricted to the completion of new models 
authorized to be constructed, will require for their || for small arms; the alterations of old models to 
armament about two thousand three hundred || long range, rifled arms, and to the preparation 


pieces of ordnance, and three thousand gun-car- 
riages, in addition td those at the forts and arse- 
nals. To procure these, and to supply each 
mounted piece at the forts with one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, will, at the usual rate of 
appropriations, require a period of forty years. 

ut many fortifications not yet commenced, or 
even Beosocied, will no doubt be built within that 
period, so that at the end of the time stated, our 
armament will not probably be more complete 
than it is at present. It requires no argument to 
show that fortifications without guns are worse 
than useless, and guns will have only a part of 
their value without fortifications. It 1s therefore 
evident that armament should keep pace with 
fortifications, and the latter p with the 
necessities for defense. I recommend more liberal 


en 


requisite for the exclusive manufacture of the 
adopted new mode’, of which many of the parts 
have been fabricated. This model, which is 
common in its general principles to all our small- 
arms, is a rifled arm (such as is commonly called 
the Minié pre with the insprovement of a lock 
after Maynaré 
with the Savnaed’s primer, and as well adapted 
to use with the percussion cap as the ordinary 
percussion lock. The alteration of flint lock to 
rifled arms with the self-priming lock has been 
effected to the limited extent which the means 
available for the purpose would allow. The 
results of trials with these arms leave no doubt 
of the propriety of the measure, which I hereto- 
fore recommended, of altering all the old model 


’s plan, self-priming when used | 
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tributed to States and Territories, by converting 
them into rifled arms with the percussion, self- 
priming lock, so as to make them conform to the 
The arguments then advanced in 
favor of granting the authority and means for 
executing this measure have lost none of their 
force by subsequent reflection and experience. 


|The propriety of using only the best and most 


\| 


be || of ascheme of questionable advantage, but of one 
determine whether it is advisable or not to adopt |) 


the proposed increase of caliber, and to what | 


effective arms is obvious. With a population 


i '| accustomed to the use of arms, familiar with and 
| directed the proper experiments to be made for | 
| determining the fitness of wrought iron for the 
| purpose. 

The annual estimates being for the current ex- || 0 
|| covering narrow channels, guns of large caliber | 


competent to judge of their merits or defects, the 
moral effect of feeling themselves inferior in their 
armament and equipment would be disastrous. 
The only point, then, which remains for con- 
sideration, is whether the improvements can be 
applied to our presentarms so as to give to them the 
desired efficiency. ‘The importance of the improve- 
ments and the susceptibility of ourarms to receive 
them, are not matters of theory or speculation, 
but have been proved by actual trial. It is not 
proposed to hasten inconsiderately to the adoption 


which has undergone various and repeated tests 
in our own and in other countries, and the merits 
of which have been practically established. New 


| models of small-arms, with the improvements 


| to them all the modern improvements, has 





arms of the United States, including those dis- 


before mentioned, have been completed; and the 
alteration of arms of the old model, so as to apply 

een 
commenced, and has progressed far enough to 
show conclusively that they can be made equal 
in efficiency to those of the new model. There 
is in the United States arsenals, and in possession 


| of the States, upwards of half a million of these 


arms, which have cost between six and seven 
millions of dollars. In their present condition 
they are very inferior to the improved arms, and 
in order to be made properly efficient and service- 
able théy must bealtered. It will be remembered 
that, for many years past, this Government has 
steadily, and at great cost, been filling our 
arsenals with arms of superior quality, according 
to any then known ceunelintiin Recent improve- 
ments fave rendered these arms relatively inferior, 
but fortunately we need not lose the fruit of our 
previous labors. In a short time, with adequate 
means, we may apply to our present stock of 
arms these recent improvements, and thus rapidly 


| and satisfactorily give to them the greatest known 


military efficiency. ‘The propriety of the measure 


| being demonstrated, its execution becomes a 


mere question of time. Shall it be done as 
rapidly as practicable, or linger on through-the 
long period of time which will be required to do. 
the work with the ordinary appropriation ? 

The rapid accomplishment of this work has 
the advantage of being more economical, for it is 


| obvious that as the number of arms altered in a 


given time is increased, the pro rata cost is dimin- 


| ished, to which is to be added another and more 
| important consideration, that of being prepared 


at the earliest period to meet any emergency. 
Reports of experiments by the ordnance de- 
artment, with the improved small-arms, have 
een printed and distributed for the use of the 
Army and militia; to the latter in the proportion 
of their distributive share of arms, as fixed by 
law.’ The diffusion among the volunteer and 
the militia troops of the information therein con- 


| tained respecting the improved arms will enable 


them to learn their powers and understand theo- 
retically their use in anticipation of having such 
weapons furnished to them. But to give them 
a practical knowledge of improved small-arms 
they should be placed in their hands for.purposes 
of instruction in time of peace, and to this end I 
renew the recommendation heretofore made for 
an appropriation which will enable the Govern- 
ment to alter the small-arms heretofore issued to 
the States for the use of the militia; so as to make 
them conform to the improved model which has 
been adopted for the United States service. And 
it is also recommended that the attention of Con- 

ress be called to the necessity of ore by 

wa better system of accountability for arms 


| furnished by the General Government to the 


States 

From the failure of inventors and patentees 
to deliver the broek Jonting arms which were 
ordered for trial, it has not been possible yet to 
make the practical tests which are ngcessary to 
ascertain “‘the best breech-loading riflc,’’ or 
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whetherany of those which, on preliminary exam- 

ination, presumed to be useful, will be found after 
trial in the field worthy of being adopted into the 
military service. 

The District of Columbia armory building will 
soon be completed, at a cost not exceeding the 
appropriation, which it will be remembered did 
not include furniture for the building, nor the 
ingoreenen of the adjacent grounds. 

Sites have been selected for the new arsenals 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Washington Terri- 
tory, for which appropriations were made at the 
last session of Congress, and measures have been 
taken to secure valid titles thereto, as required by 
law, before commencing the needful buildings. 

A greater concentration of the operations of 
the Ordnance Department, so far as respects 
arsenals of construction, is desirable. To confine 
such works to four principal arsenals—one at the 
North and one at the South, in the Atlantic States; 
a third in the West, on the Mississippi, or at a 
point convenient for the transportation of its pro- 
ducts to that river; anda fourth on the Pacific 
coast—will secure the advantages of greater uni- 
formity and economy in constructing, and at the 
same time afford practical instruction to the 
officers and enlisted men in all the various duties 
of this braach of the military service. This may 
be done without reducing the number of arsenals 
of deposit, or interfering with the establishment 
of cthers at desirable positions, the purpose being 
merely to restrict construction to the four prin- 
cipal arsenals lecated as above stated. Of the 
present arsenals, one certainly, the Watervliet 
Arsenal, in New York, and another, probably the 
North Carolina Arsenal, at Fayetteville, may be 
used as arsenals of construction. These, with 
the arsenal just begun at Benicia, California, may, 
by proper additions to their present buildings, 
mn weal machinery, and other means for 
storage and fabrication, be made three of the 
constructing arsenals. 

The public land pertaining to the arsenal at St. 
Louis 1s too contracted to be suitable for this 
purpose, for which in all other respects it would 
answer well. The remaining arsenal of construc- 


tion should, therefore, be built on a suitable site || 


to be selected for the purpose. To effect this 
desirable arrangement will require legislation 
appropriating means for increasing the capacity 
of these arsenals, if selected from those already 
existing, and for their construction if they are to 
be built. 

Our sea-coast fortifications, the condition of 
which is described in the report of the chief engi- 
neer, have been in steady progress during the 
past year, but much yet remains to be done be- 
fore many of the most important works will be 
completed according to the plans adopted. 

Whatever may have been the opinion in regard 
to the value of fortifications for harbor defense, it 
is believed that recent events have fully demon- 
strated their sufficiency. The failure of the form- 
idable naval armaments of the Allies against the 
fortified places in the Black sea and the Baltic 
would seem to show conclusively that properly- 
constructed fortificationsare a sure reliance against 
the most formidable fleets, whilst these operations 
at the same time exhibit the ability with which a 
maritime nation may, from a condition of pro- 
found peace, fit out expeditions of great magni- 
tude to operate on a distant enemy. moteness 
from the great naval Powers of the world can, 
therefore, no longer be considered as- giving to 
our commercial cities immunity from the danger 
of a sudden descent; they may, however, it is 
seen, be adequately protected by proper prepara- 
tion, but sueh preparation requires time for its 
accomplishment. Fortifications, in order to insure 
their full efficiency, are not the work of a few 
weeks or months, Bat often of many years. Bat- 
teries hastily constructed may be useful as auxil- 
iaries to more important defenses, but they should 
seldom be relied on alone. When itis necessary 
to resort to such temporary works it would be 
easy to show that these defensesare far less eco- 
nomical than permanent works in cost of con- 
struction, in the amount of the nece: arma- 
ment, and in the number of men required for their 
service. Indeed, this will be obvious to any one 
who has, by examination of a permanent fort, 


compared the easy management and the rapidity 


I 


} 
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that must be used behind a hastily-constructed 


breastwork, and particularly where rapid firing | 


against a moving body is required. 


The defenses of many of our most important | 
sea-ports, which are still inadequately protected, 


can be properly effected only by liberal and 
regular grants from Congress for the completion 


proposed to erect. Economy of construction 
| will be promoted by the appropriation of sums as 
|large as can be judiciously applied within the 


| year, and earlier efficiency will be attained, as 


| the works may thus be brought sooner to a state | 


| of completion; therefore, the estimates for the 
| next year have been prepared with a view to 
| hasten the completion of all the most important 
| works now under construction. 
| During the late war in Europe a commission 
of officers of the Army was sent out, with your 
| approbation, to use the opportunity afforded by 
| extensive military preparations and movements 
| of troops, to collect information which might be 
| useful in our service. The commission, com- 
posed of three officers of different corps, visited 


| tablishments in England, France, Prussia, and 
| Austria. g¢ In Russia they were received with the 
/most courteous liberality, and every facility 
| which théir time allowed was extended to them 

for accomplishing their object. They did not 
| obtain access to places actually besieged, but 

oy were permitted to examine the extensive 
| and interesting fortifications of Cronstadt, before 
| which an allied fleet was then lying. And at St. 
| Petersburgh and Moscow they visited the camps, 
| barracks, military schools, hospitals, and arse- 
/nals. At Warsaw and in its vicinity they had 
| an opportunity of seeing fortifications of great 
extent, constructed on the modern system of the 
Russian engineers, who have acquired deserved 
celebrity by the skill and energy displayed in the 
| protracted defense of Sebastopol. 

The English Government, ‘ trusting to the 
honor of officers,’’ freely permitted the commis- 
sion to visit their camp in the Crimea; but the 
conditions at that time stipulated by the French 
authorities, in according a like permission, could 
not then be acceded to by the commission with- 
out giving up other important objects. On ar- 
riving in the Crimea a short time after the retreat 
of the Russians from the south side of the har- 
bor of Sebastopol, the commission met with a 
hospitable reception and kind assistance from the 
| commanders and other officers of the English and 
Sardinian armies. Their visit to the Crimea at 
| this time enabled them to see the camp arrange- 
| ments, troops, and siege-works of the allies, and 
also to examine the fortifications of Sebastopol 
in the state in which they were left after the last 
assault. Here, and at Constantinople, the ar- 
rangements for the transportation and subsist- 
ence of the troops, and for the care of the sick 
and wounded in the field and in permanent hos- 
pitals, also came under their notice. 

In returning from the East, they examined, 
with the courteous permission of the Govern 
ments, many of the Prussian and Austrian mili- 
tary establishments, fortifications, arsenals, and 
other manufactories, military schools and bar- 
racks of the various corps of troops. In pass- 
ing through Belgium, they visited the Govern- 





ment foundery for cannon, and some of the manu-. 


factories of small-arms at Liege; and in entering 

France, they had opportunities of seeing some 

of the principal fortifications, arsenals, and dock- 
ards. 

. The commission returned home in April last, 


after an absence of g year. The preparation of 


their detailed report is delayed by the necessity 
of assigning some of the officers to other-duty; 
but it wil) probably be completed before the end 
of the approaching session of Congress. 

The Military Academy continues anemeay 
to perform its high mission, It is steadily ad- 
vancing in all which facilitates thorough instruc- 
tion; and whilst its purpose is masly the educa- 
tion of warrant officers, to prepare them for the 


responsibilities of the migher grades, its benefits 


are coextensive with the Union, and its influence 


. 


of the works already under construction, and for | 
the commencement of such new ones as it is | 


} 
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and efficiency of fire of its heavy guns with those | 


| 








| Academy. 
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felt in all the pursuits of our country. The mode 
of appointment prevents its advantages from eyer 
being confined to any class of society, 
political party or geographical section; and, as jt 
18 the first step in the military ladder, the Arm 


is thus furnished with a body of officers who 


to any 


| represent the whole country, ard who, by bein 
| reared on its service, may be expected to fee| for 


the country as a whole, and in any and eyer 

contingency, to prove a reliable bulwark for the 
common defense. Since the organization of the 
Academy, in 1802, it has steadily expanded 
with the increasing growth of the country, and 
the requirements of the institution have lons 
since denaea it from its original character of an 
engineer station, and made it an important post 
of the Army, at which every arm, and a great 
majority of the regiments, are represented, in 
the persons of their officers. In the mean time, 
a demand for engineer officers in surveys and 
works of construction has not permitted the 
corps of engineers to furnish more than a small 
portion of the officers selected for duty at the 
Thus, it will be seen, from the 
necessity of the case, that the condition of the 


|| Academy has long since ceased to conform to the 
the scenes of operations in the northern and || 
southern parts of Russia, and many military es- | 


terms of the law for its establishment, as was 
more specifically set forth in my last annual 
report, 

or more detailed information I refer to the 


/ annual report of the Board of Visitors, and to 


the report of ihe Chief Engineer, who, by his 


| Office, 1s also inspector of the Academy. 


The military roads in the various Territories 


|| provided for by acts of Congress have beey 


steadily progressing; some are now completed; 


| and work on them terminated; others are under 
| contract, or in ¢c 


e of officers, and will be 
prosecuted as th ans placed at the disposal 
of the Department will admit. Experience thus 
far obtained has demonstrated that in all cases 
except where the location is im a prairie country, 
the appropriations will prove iealocumte to com- 
plete the roads in a substantial manner. 

This remark especially applies to the Territo- 


| ries of Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota; it 


is readily accounted for in the first two by the 


| rugged mountains, deep and rapid streams, and 


the unusually heavy forest found throughout that 
region; in the last, on account of the great length 
of the roads, the heavy forest, and the number 
of streams to be bridged. For their completion 
on the scale originajly contemplated, additional 
means will be aaa 

By act of Congress, dated February 17, 1855, 
$10,000 was appropriated for cutting out the 
timber on the road from Fort Ripley, via Crow 
Wing river, to the main road leading to the Red 
river of the North. The location of the route, 
as indicated, was found circuitous and objection- 
able. Under the circumstance it was considered 
the duty of the Department to suspend all action 
on this road, until Congress could so modify the 
terms of the law as to admit of the money being 
expended along the most advantageous line. 
Such a modification is recommended. 

An appropriation of $30,000 was made Feb- 
ruary 6, 1855, for the construction of the road from 
the Great Falls of the Missouri, to interseet the 
road leading from Walla Walla to Puget Sound. 
The sum was entirely inadequate to effect the 
object as an inde ent measure, and the De- 
partment contemplated using it in connection with 
the movement of a body of troops from the upper 
Missouri to the valley of the Columbia river; but 
the unexpected demand created by the hostilities 
in Washington and Oregon-Territories, rendered 
it necessary to dispatch the troops designed for 
this service, by another and speedier route. It 
has, therefore, not been possible advantageously 
to expend the appropriation, and the work has 
not been commenced. 

The general rule which I have adopted and 
insisted upon when a new appropriation has been 
made for a specific object, as for the construction 
of a road between two named points, is to determ- 
ine upon a plan for the work according to the 
scale indicated by the amount appropriated; and 
if it be evidently impossible upon any plan which 
can be devised, to accomplish the proposed object 
with the means conferred, then to delay the 
commencement of the work, and report the fact, 
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that either an additional app 
made, or the work be abandoned. 
course, has no application to those annual a 

jations which are made as parts of the estimate 
originally presented for the completion of a work 
fo® which many years of continuous operation 
would be necessarily required. 

The appropriations for the harbor and river 
works, intrusted to the ae of Topographical 
Engineers, are so nearly exha) sted that, with a 
very few exceptions, the operations upon them 
cannot be continued, yet they nearly all remain 
unfinished. : 

In carrying into effect the law of 1852, making 
appropriations for various internal improvements, 
the Department has endeavored with each appro- 

riation to complete the improvement for which 
it was made, but the means have been generally 
found so insufficient as to render this impracti- 
cable; and I recommend that these unfinished 
works, for the continuation of which there are no 
adequate means with the material and small bal- 
ance of money on hand, be turned over to the 
local authorities of each place where construc- 
tions have been commenced, that they may be 
completed by means to be derived from those 
most immediately interested. 

Dredge boats have been built from appro- 

riations for each of the northern lakes, except 

uperior, and when appropriations for the im- 
provements on a lake are exhausted, the boat is 
not considered transferable for operations else- 
where, and the Department is left without means 
¥ its custody and occasional repair. Their pecu- 

ar construction rendering them of little value for 
any other purpose than that for which they were 
originally designed, it is not found possible to 
realize by their sale more than a small fraction 
of their original cost. It is*recommended that 
authority be conferred on the Secretary of War 
to transfer these boats into any lake for the im- 
provement of which there may be available means; 
and further, when no longer required for public 
purpose, to authorize their use by any town, cor- 
poration, or company, under such regulations 
and conditions as will secure their return to the 
United States in 1 aos order whenever they may 
be again required. 

The survey of the northwestern lakes has pro- 
gressed during the past season on a scale com- 
mensurate with the appropriations for that object; 
and the value of the work, and the creditable 
manner in Which it has been performed, are 
evinced by the high appreciation in which the 
charts are held by the navigators of the lakes. 
The necessity for exact knowledge of these in- 
land seas, which form an exposed part of our 
frontier, is too obvious to require elucidation. 
For more detailed information on the condition 


report of the colonel of Topographical Engineers. 

A report is herewith submitted from the office 
of this Department connected with the explora- 
tions made to ascertain the most practicable route 
for a railroad to the Pacific, to which I refer for 
a detailed account of the duties performed in that 
relation during the past year. 

My last annual report contains a brief reference 
to the principal results of the explorations and 
surveys made during that year in connection with 
the routes near the thirty-fifth and thirty-second 

rallels, and between the Gila and Rio Grande. 

he report of the officer charged with these duties 
shows the proposed railroad line between the bay 
of San Francisco and the plain of Los Angeles to 
be aneminently practicable route. Itoccupies the 
valley of the San José and Salinas rivers, crosses 
the Santa Lucia mountains near San Luis Obis- 
po, traverses the rolling country adjacent to the 
coast as far as Tres Alamos river, and thence to 
the mouth of the Gaviote creek, either passes 
along the valley of Santa Inez river and the Ga- 
viote pass, or follows the coast, turning Point 
Conception. From the mouth of Gaviote creek 
it follows the shore line to San Buenaventura, 
and crosses the Santa Clara plain, the Lemi pass, 
and the San Fernando plain, to Los Angeles. 

The distance from José, near the bay of 
an Francisco, to Los Angeles, by the shortest 
a an handred and ere miles. — 
unnels are proposed, each three quarters of a 
mile in length; one on the San Luis pass, through 























ropriation may be | the Santa Lucia mountains, and the other in the 
This rule, of || Lemi pass. The estimated cost of this route, 
pro- || including equipment, is $20,823,750, or about 
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$52,600 per mile. 

A favorable pass, leading fgom the valley of the 
Salinas river to the Tulares valley, was discov- || 
ered - this party, forming a good connection || 
with the bay of San Francisco for the route of | 
the thirty-fifth parallel. 

The results of the survey, it was formerly | 
stated, have greatly improved the aspect of the | 
first route surveyed between the Pimas villages, | 
on the Gila, melt the Rio Grande, by changing || 
the line, for nearly half the distance, from barren 
ground to cultivable valleys, and entirely avoid- | 
ing a jornada of eighty miles which occurs in that | 
section. The route now follows the valleys of | 
the Gila and San Pedro rivers to the mouth of | 
the Arivaypa, a tributary of the San Pedro, dis- | 
covered by this party; continues up that stream to | 
its source; crosses between Mount Graham and the | 
Chiricahui mountains by a very favorable pass; | 
proceeds in a direct course through the Peloncillo 
mountains, and joins the former line in the vicin- 
ity of Colonel Cook’s emigrant road. From this 

oint to the Rio Grande, the route lies in the 
owest line of the depression which characterizes 
the plateau of the Sierra Madre in this latitude, | 
the mean elevation of which is about 4,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, the summit being 4,600 | 
feet above that level. 

The maximum grade upon this route is 64.4 | 
feet per mile. The route for two thirds of the 
distance is represented as being most favorable 
for a railroad; the remaining one third being nearly 
equally divided between ground of a rolling and | 
mountainous character. 

The examinations of this party in reference to | 
the practicability of procuring water show that 
it may be obtained at suitable distances, by com- 
mon wells and conduits supplied from permanent 
streams. In some localities artesian wells might 
probably be resorted to successfully. 

The estimated cost of the whole distance, three 
hundred and forty-five miles, is $15,300,000, or | 
about $44,000 per mile. 

This estimate, based upon a thorough reéxam- 
ination of the ground and a close study of the 
subject by the officers in charge of the survey, 
coincides very nearly with that made by the offi- 
cer who presented the general revisory report 
upon the first explorations. 

It is deemed proper to call special attention to 
this coincidence so strongly exhibiting the gen- 
eral reliability of those estimates, because a mi- | 
nority report made at the last session of Congress | 
from a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, characterized the estimates based on the | 
reconnoissances of the topographical engineers 
as unreliable, and adduced tosustain that dispar- | 
aging reflection the fact, that on one of the lines | 
explored, the preliminary estimate of the officer | 
in charge greatly exceeded that which he pre- | 
sented after a further study of his observations | 
in the field; this, too, being in disregard of the 
fact that the first estimate was hastily made by | 
the explorer to meet a pressing demand for his | 











| 

ination of the data he had collected. In the | 
remarks of the revising officer which accompanied | 
the reports it was also pointed out that this esti- 
mate was probably largely in excess. 

Although the two lines between the Gila and 
Rio Grande, of Which the estimated cost is so | 
nearly alike, are over different routes, the features 
of the ground, so far as they would affect the 
cost of construction of a railroad, are nearly iden- 
tical; the advantages of the new line depending | 
upon other considerations already enumerated. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the esti- 
mated cost of the two routes between the plains 
of Los Angeles an@ San Francisco, though the 





coincidence there is not so close, the character of || miles are in a fertile and settled region. 


| the ground being such as would cause a difference 
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The engineer of this company estimates the 
. . : z 
cost of a railroad on this route from San Diego 


-to Fort Yuma, distance 189.1 miles, at $7,571,500, 
one half of this dist&nce being estimated at $14,615 


ner mile, and the other half at $65,085 per mile. 

hese estimates are much less than those con- 
tained in the reports of the officers of this Depart- 
ment for routes passing over similar ground. 
Either standard of cost per mile, applied to the 
routes from Fort Yuma to San Diego, and Fort 
Yuma to San Pedro, through the San Gorgonio 
Pass, gives about the same total amount of cost 
for each route. The line to San Diego forms the 
shortest route to the Pacific, the distances being 
from Fulton to San Diego 1,548 miles, and from 
Fulton to San Pedro 1,618 miles. If the final ier- 
minus of a Pacific railroad is to be San Franci&co, 
the route through the San Gorgonio Pass to San 
Pedro is preferable to that to San Diego, since the 
former portis abuut one hundred miles the nearer 
to San Francisco. 

The party directed to explore the country 
between the Sacramento and Columbia rivers, 
with a view to ascertain the practicability of con- 
necting their valleys by a railroad, examined two 
routes, one east, the other west of the Cascade 
range. 

The former accomplishes the passage of the 
western chain of the Sierra Nevada by following 
Pitt river. The route then traverses a sterile 
plateau, elevated from four to five thousand feet 
above the sea, to the head of the Des Chutes 
river. Serious obstacles to the construction of a, | 
railroad are encountered at the two cafions of Pitt 
river, and near Upper Klamath lake, wood and 
water are sufficiently abundant. The deep cafions 
in which the Des Chute river and its tributaries 
flow, render it impracticable fora railroad to follow 
its valley to the Columbia river. A practicable, 
although difficult, pass was examined through 
the Cascade range, near Diamond Peak, by which 
the road can reach the Willamette valley; the 
route through which to the Columbia, is ver 
favorable to the construction of a railroad. The 
route west of the Cascade range is through the 
Willamette, Umpqua, Rogue River, and Shasta 
valleys. It proved to be more favorable than 
had been anticipated, and had not the smallness 
of the party, and its inability to obtain an escort 
during the existence of Indian hostilities, pre- 
vented lateral reconnoissances, it appears prob- 
able that a practicable line to Fort Reading 
would have been found traversing, for nearly the 
whole distance, a fertile and inhabited region. 

Between the Celumbia river and Fort Lane, in 
Rogue River valley, the Kalapooya mountains, the 
Umpqua mountains, and the Grave Creek hills, 
are the chief obstacles to the construction of a 
railroad. An excellent pass through the first, 
and a difficult but practicable pass through the 
second, were surveyed. The Grave Creek hills, 
it is thought, can be turned. 

Information respecting a pass from Rogue river 
valley to the plateau east of the Cascade mount- 
ains, makes it prebable that an easy connection 
with the first route examined may be made, and 
this will be especially important should the obsta- 


report, and was at the time stated by him to have || cles encountered between Fort Lane and Fort 
ae prepared in anticipation of the future ex- || Reading be shown, by further examination, to be 


insurmountable. 

The pass examined through the Siskiyon 
mountains, which separate Rogue river and 
Shasta valley, was very unfavorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad. 

From Shasta valley to Fort Reading the route 
over the Scott and Trinity mountains is reported 
utterly impracticable. A feasible location between 
these places might be obtained by following the 
Sacramento valley. 

Thé route east of the Cascade range may be 
considered practicable. The total distance by it 
from Benicia to Vancouver is about eight hundred 
miles, of which only three hundred and fifty 
The con- 
struction for about two hundred and fifty miles 


of expense in the road-bed forma*ion. Inaddition || would be very difficult and costly; for the remain- 


to his own results, the officer in command of this 
party has presented those of an instrumental 
survey from San Diego bay, through Warner’s 
Pass, to the Colorado desert, made under the 


der of the distance the work would be light. 

The principal advantage of a route west of the 
Cascade range would consist in its traversing a 
fertile and inhabited country. By the line sur- 


auspices of the San Diego and Gila Railroad || veyed, the total distance from Benicia to Van- 


Company. 


couver is six hundred and eighty miles, of which 


° 
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five hundred would be easy of construction, one 
hundred dificult and costly, and eighty so difficult 


aid expensive as to be considered impracticabfe.- 

(Additional experiments havé been made during 
the past year, by the party previously engaged, 
in testing the practicability of procuring water 


by means of artesian wells upon the Llano Esta- 
cado, and upon the table lands west of the Rio 
Grande. In the latter region the trial has not 
been prosecuted sufficiently far to admit of satis- 
factory conclusions. The work upon the Llano, 
which had been suspended until additional tubing 
could be procured, was resumed, and a well has 
been sunk to the depth of eight hundred and 
sixty-one feet. At the depths of two hundred 
and forty-five and six hundred and seventy-six 
feet, seams of pure and palatable water were laid | 
open; the first rising in the well twenty-five feet; || 
and the second to within one hundred and ten feet | 
of the surface. As no water rose above this | 
point, it has not yet been practically demonstrated | 
that, in this region, there are subterranean streams | 
which can be made to flow upon the surface; but 
nothing has been developed to change the opinion | 
heretofore expressed that the experiment will be | 
attended with success if prosecuted to the depth | 
then contemplated by the Department. 

More detafled leduviantion regarding the late 
operations will be found in the report from the | 
office connected with these explorations. 

The well has been left in such condition that 
the boring may be continued from the point 
where it ceased, should future appropriations 
admit the resumption of the work. 

The important results that may attend the 
solution of this question, not only in connection 
with. the construction of a railroad, but also in 
the development of the resources which the coun- 
try may contain, have been already noticed in | 
previous reports from this Department. 

The topographical surveys, carried on in con- 
nection with this work, have improved the loca- 
tion of that portion of the railroad route near the 
thirty-second parallel east of the Rio Grande. 

Since the last annual report the cargo of camels, 
thirty-two in number, then referred to as being | 
expected, have been landed on the coast of Texas, 
and taken into the interior of the country. Much | 
time was required for their recovery from the | 
effects of a long sea-voyage; and but little use 
has, therefore, been made of them in the trans- | 
portation of supplies. On one occasion it is re- 
ported that a train, consisting of wagons and 
camels, was sent from Camp Verde to San An- 
tonio, a distance of sixty miles, over a road not 
worse than those usually found on the frontier; 
and the result, as given, is that the quantity 
brought back by six camels (three thousand six 
hundred and forty-eight pounds) was equal to 
the loads of two wagons drawn by six mules 
each, and the time occupied by the camels was 
two days and six hours; that by the wagon four 


ina climate subject to sudden and violeut changes, 





days and thirty minutes. 

On another occasion the capacity of the camel 
for traveling over steep acclivities and on muddy | 
roads was tested with the most satisfactory result. 
Instead of making the détour rendered necessary 
in the location of the road to avoid a rugged 
mountain, impracticable for wagons, the camels | 
followed a trail which passed directly over it, and | 
a heavy rain oceurring whilst they were at the | 
depot to which they had been sent for supplies, | 
the road was rendered so muddy that it was con- | 
sidered impassable by loaded wagons, The train | 
of camels were, nevertheless, loaded with an | 
average of three hundred and twenty-three pounds 
each, and returned to their encampment, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, in two days—suffering, as | 
it is reported, no interruption or unusual fatigue | 
from the mud over which they passed, nor the 


torrents of rain which fell upon them. 

These tests fully realize the anticipations enter- 
tained of their usefulness in the transportation of 
military supplies. : 

The experiment of introducing them into*the | 
climate of the United States has been confined to 
the southern frontier of Texas. Thus far the 
result is as favorable as the most sanguine could 
have hoped. Of thirty-four animals imported 
two have died, one from accidental injury, and the 
other from cause unknown. When it is remem- 
bered that this is the year of their acclimation— 


> 
. 
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and to the use by them of herbage very different 
from that of the countries from which they were 
imported—there is every reason to believe that as 
little difficulty will be encountered in the acclima- 
tion of the camel as that of the horse or the ox. 


to procure them, and who has remained in charge 


| of them, expresses entire confidence both of their 


great value for purposes of transportation, and of 
their adaptation to the climate of a large part of the 
United States. 

When we remember that the camel was among 
the first beasts domesticated by man, it furnishes 
ground for no little surprise that we should have 
remained down to the present day so little in- 
formed of its habitudes and physiology. The 
information which has been acquired in the prog- 
ress of this experiment is of a highly interest- 


| ing character, and must serve to dispel most of 


those apprehensions which were entertained when 


| it was first proposed to introduce camels into the 


United Stntes for military purposes. By the 
kindness of the Secretary of the Navy, I have 
been again permitted to freight a storeship on its 
return voyage from the Mediterranean with 


| another cargo of these animals, to be purchased 
| from the unexpended balance of the appropria- 


tion. Lieutenant D. D. Porter, of the Navy, 
commanding, was charged with the duty of pro- 
curing them; and it isexpected that another ship- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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ment of about forty in number will be landed || 


during the present winter on the coast of Texas, 
and sent up to the encampment where those for- 
merly obtained are now located, when we shall 
have for practical test about seventy animals. 


The construction of the Capitol extension has | 
advanced as rapidly as the supply of marble | 


would permit. The building is roofed in, the 
ceilings of the Representatives and of the Senate 
Chamber are completed, and the interior finish is 


begun. 


Several committee rooms have been finished, 
and others, though not yet painted, have been tem- 
porarily occupied by committees, in consequence 
of the deficiency of room in thé old building. 
The decoration of these rooms was thus deferred, 
to be resumed during the recess of Congress. 

The vast quantity of marble for the porticoes, 
in which there are a hundred columns, will 
require at least two seasons for its delivery; but 
the occupation of the building need not be de- 
layed until the completion of these porticoes. As 
soon as the main body of the wings is completed, 
which, including the ventilating and heating 


| apparatus, it is expected will be accomplished 


during the next summer, the building may be 
occupied. 

In my last annual report, and in communica- 
tions since made in answer to resolutions of 
Congress, it was announced that specimens of 
painting and decoration, of encaustic tile floor- 


| ing, of cast iron windew and door casings, had 


been prepared for the inspection of Congress, and 
that other improvements on the original plan 
were contemplated. 

It was then stated, that if this higher style of 
finish was re a the cost of the building must 
be proportionally increased. And as the origi? 

lan and estimate was for the lower style of finis 

ound in the main building, it was deemed proper 
to submit to Congress for decision the question 
of changing the style to the higher standard of 
the present state of architectural skill; and it was 
suggested that improvements might be introduced 
to a —~ or less extent, as Congress might 
provide. Awaiting tlre decision of this question, 
no further appropriation for the Capitol extension 
was presented in the annual estimates of this 
Department. During the session, and with the 
understanding that it was the will of Congress 
that the higher style of finish should be introduced 
into the whole building, an &timate for the current 
year’s expenditure was transmitted to Co : 
and an appropriation was made in accordance 
with it. { have this caused estimates to be 
made on the — that the building is to be 
completed, both as to material and workmanship, 
so as to conform throughout to those parts which 
have already been constructed; it appears 
that the additional sum, which will thus be 
required, is two millions one hundred thousand 








of the old dome and construction of the new 
The very intelligent officer who was sentabroad | 
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dollars, of which a portion is asked in the anny 
estimate for the next fiscal year. 

The work upon the new dome, Suspended 
during the session of Congress, has been resum 

The machinery for the removal of the maso; v 
been érected, and the old dome has been com- 
pletely demolished. 

Great care 1s necessary in forming upon the 
old walls the foundations to support the icon work. 
and the means adopted and Teecribed in the re. 
port of the officer in charge seem well adapted to 
insure success. 

The design which was originally adopted by 
Congress appears to have been in advance of 
study of its details and an estimate of its cost. 
Inquiries by committees of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, and to which the Department replied 
indicated a probable change in the plan of the 
dome; and under these circumstances it has been 
deemed advisable to await further action. There. 


| fore no estimate is presented by this Department 


for the continuation of that structure, as the 
amount that will be required must depend upon 
the plan to be executed. 

The continuation of the General Post Office 
building has been urged as rapidly as the suppl 
of materials allowed. A large part ef the cellars 
and basement story is constructed, and much 
marble has been worked, and is ready to be set 
in the upper stories as soon as the granite to 
complete the basement is received. 

‘The workmanship of the Post Office and Cap. 
itol extensions is such as to reflect credit upon 
the mechanics of our country. 

These buildings promise to be enduring mon- 
uments of the present state of the arts in the 
United States. 

The work uporthe Washington aqueduct was 
suspended in July for the want of means; and 
the appropriation made in August did not, on 
account of the season, then allow of, if indeed it 
was intended for, a resumption of operations. 

The terms of that appropriation, as construed 
by the Department, limited its application to the 
payment of existing liabilities and the preserva- 
tion of the work. ‘The doubt thus suggested as 
to the future policy of Congress in reference to 
the further a of the work has prevented 
me from submitting an estimate for that purpose. 

Every interruption in the progress of construc- 
tion must increase its final cost, and be attended by 
loss, both to the Government and thie contractors. 
Therefore, should it be decided to complete the 
aqueduct, it is believed that true economy would 
be promoted by granting sufficient means to un- 
dertake the whole work at the same time. For 
further information in relation to the Capitol and 
Post Office extensions, and the construction of 
the aqueduct, I refer to the report of the officer ' 
who has charge of, and has so ably and satisfac- 
torily conducted them. 

Attention is invited to the necessity for further 
legislation to improve the condition and render 
more perfect the instruction of the militia force 
of the United States. This subject has claimed 
the attention of many of your illustrious prede- 
cessors, and has been in the most urgent terms 
presented to the consideration of Congress at 
various times, beginning with the first year in the 
existence of our constitutional Union; but little 
has been done for the practical advancement of an 
object which, in the language of President Wash- 
ington, ‘‘ is abundantly urged by its own impor- 
tance.’’ It is rather to be feared, judging by the 
irregular and very defective returns received at 
this Department, that the militia system is falling 
into disuse. This would seem to indicate a defect 
in the organization, and a necessity for further 
action by Con ; that body, in the language 
of President Jefferson, when apaline of the 
state of the militia in 1808, * alone having the 
power to produce a uniform state of preparatioll 
in this great organ of defense.”’ pct 

During the past year, books of tactical instruc- 
tion of experiments in the firing of small 
arms at the long ranges attained by modern im- 
provements have been issued to the States for the 
use of the militia. A new addition of the Army 
regulations, which will soon be published, it 1s 
designed to distribute in like manner; and it 15 


recommended that provision be made which will 
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enable the Department to supply such text books 
as will give to the militia the means of acquiring | 
the necessary information in respect to the various 
duties of troops in the field, allof which is requi- 
site that Congress may fully provide for the use 
of the militia, ** to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrection, and repel invasion,” as 
empowered by the Constitution. To use the lan- 
guage of President Jefferson, in his last annual 
message, *‘ the extraordinary character of the 
times in Which we live” impresses with more 


than usual force the necessity for a thorough or- || 
anization of the militia, described by President } 
| 
| 
' 


Vashington ‘ as the natural defense of the coun- 


the most effectual as well as economical 


trys ” 


preservative of peace. The use of the Army 
and Navy for the preservation of doméstic order 
isformany reasons objectionable, and should only | 
be resorted to when the peculiar necessities of 
the case shall justify it. Should the civil author- 


ities, aided by a posse, at any time be insufficient | 


to enforce obedience to the laws, the nature of | 


our institutions seem to indicate as the next step 


the employment of the militia. The authority 
conferred toemploy the Army and Navy was not 
granted in the first instance, but, after a lapse of 


years, was added to that for the employment of | 
the militia, and would seem to be the remedy for | 
such extraordinary cases as justify a resort to the | 


additional means granted; but the occurrence of 


such cases must, in no small degree, depend upon | 
the perfection of the organization and discipline | 


of the militia. 
Since my last annual report the re con- 
dition of affairs in the Territory of Ka 


paign in which it was designed to employ them 


against the Cheyennes Indians, and devolved | 


upon them the delicate and most ungracious task 
of interveMfing to suppress insurrectionary move- 
ments by citizens of the United States against 
the organized government of the Territory. To 


maintain the supremacy of law, and to sustain 


the regularly-constituted authorities of the Gov- | 
ernment, they were compelled to take the field | 


against those whom it is their habit to regard not 
only with feelings of kindness, but with protect- 
ive care. Energy, tempered with forbearance 
and firmness, directed by more than ordinary 
judgment, has enabled them to check civil strife, 
and to restore order and tranquillity without shed- 
ding one drop of blood. 

In aid of the civil authorities they have arrested 
violators of the peace, have expelled lawless 
bands from the Territory, and, vigilantly guard- 
ing its borders, have met and disarmed bodies of 


men organized, armed, equipped, and advancing | 
for aggressive invasion, whilst the actual use of | 
their own weapons had been reserved for the || 


common enemies of the United States. 

I concur in the high commendation which the 
commanding general of the department of the 
West bestows on Lieutenant Colonel Cooke, 
commanding in the field, and to the officers and 
men who have thus satisfactorily performed the 
disagreeable duty which was imposed upon them; 
and | am sure they could receive no more grate- 
ful reward than an exemption from the future 
performance of such duty, and the assurance that 
their labors have contributed to the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country in which they are 
Stationed. Upon notice from the executive of 
the Territory that peace has been restored, the 
troops have been withdrawn from the field, and 
returned to winter quarters. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 


JEFE’N DAVIS, Secretary of War. 
To the Preswwenr of the United States. 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Navy Department, December 1, 1856. 
Srr: I have the honor to submit the annual 
report from this Department, showing the duties 
performed by the several squadrons, the present 


condition of the service, with recommendations 
of further legislation. 


SQUADRONS. 
The new steam frigate Wabash, Captain Fred- 
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nsas | 
diverted the troops stationed there from the cam- | 


Re 


erick Engle, the flag-ship, the sloops of war Sara- 
toga, Commander E. G. Tilton, and Cyane, Com- 
mander R. G. Robb, form the home squadron, 
which is still under the command of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding. To this*force the steamer Ful- 
ton will again be added so soon as repaired suffi- 
ciently for service. The frigate Potomac, re€ntly 
the flag-ship of this squadron, has, since my last 
report, been put out of commission, and her crew 
and most of her officers transferred to the Wa- 
| bash. ‘ 
This ship, with Commodore Paulding on 
board, having visited San Juan del Norte, for | 
| which place she sailed from New York on the 
| 288th of November, 1855, for the purposes men- 
tioned-in the last report, arrived at Save on 
the 20th January, in company with the Fulton, 
which had also been dispatched to San Juan. 
On the 22d of March they were joined by the 
Saratoga and Cyane, which had been on a cruise 
®mong the Windward Islands. The squadron, 
after making a short cruise, separated; the flag- 
ship in company with the Saratoga running 
| down to windward as far as St. Thomas, whence 
the Potomac sailed to Key West, and the Saratoga 
to San Juan, and thence to Aspinwall, where she 
arrived July 23, and has been stationed for the 
purpose of protecting our interests in that region. 


5th of November. 
This latter vessel, after separating from the 
squadron at Havana, and making,a cruise in the 


|| sailed from Boston on the 


| August, to which port she returned on the 17th 
October, after having been to the eastward us far 


visited Belize and the Bay of Islands, looking 


|| arriving there on the 30th of June, was tempora- 
| rily put out of commission. 





‘their progress across the Isthmus, at San Juan 
del Norte, orders were issued to Commodore 


port immediately. 
Commodore’s flag was transferred to the steam 
frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. R. Sands, then 
fitted out for the Mediterranean. The delicate 
and important investigation was prosecuted at 
|| San Juan by Commodore Paulding, with com- 
mendable zeal and prudence. 
| which gave rise to temporary misapprehension 
| were satisfactorily explained, and Commodore 
Paulding returned to the Potomac, at Key West, 
after looking in at Aspinwall. The Susquehanna 
proceeded thence to the Mediterranean. 

The Wabash left Philadelphia on a trial trip 
on the 8th of September, for New York, whence, 





to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. At this place 
she received on board the President of the United 
| States, and conveyed him to Annapolis, Mary- 


|| land. She sailed from New York on the 28th of 
Ze for Aspinwall. 





The Brazil squadron, Commodore French For- 
rest, consists of the fl@g-ship, the frigate St. Law- 
ence, Captain J. B: Hull, now on her way out, 
nd the sloop of war Germantown, Commander 
William F. Lynch, for whose return to the Uni- 


| 
| 


| 


| It is designed that the sloop of war Falmouth 
shall join the squadron in a few weeks. The 
| frigate Savannah, Commodore Samuel Mercer, 
late the flag-ship, for whose return orders were 
| sent out on the 10th of July, arrived at New York 


on the 27th of November. The brig Bainbridge, | 


which, till lately formed a part of this squadron, 
returned to Norfolk, Virginia, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, under the command of Lieutenant C. F. 
| M. Spotswood. The store-ship Relief, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding J. W. Cooke, returned to New 

York on the 12th of July, and sailed again for the 
| station on the 6th of September, with stores for 
the squadron. Nothing of material interest has 
| 





occurred on the Brazil station during the past 
year, although the vessels have been actively 
cruising. 

Commander T. J. Page, having completed the 
survey of the river La Plata and its different 
affluents, returned with the United States steamer 
Water Witch to the United States, entering the 


She will soon be relieved by the Cyane, which | 


|| Gulf of Mexico, arrived at Boston on the 9th of | 


as St. John’s, Newfoundland. The Fulton having || 


in at Key West, proceeded to Washington, and | 


It having been represented that American cit- | 
izens were arrested by a foreign naval force in | 


Paulding, on the 13th of May, to proceed to that | 
With a view to dispatch, the | 


The circumstances | 


having taken on board her supplies, she proceeded | 


ted States orders were sent on the 3lst of October. | 
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port of Washington on the 
Che very interesting ac 
report of Commander Pave gives full information 
of the course of the surveys, the charts of which 
are now being prepared for publication. 

The Mediterranean squadron, Commodore 8. 
L. Breese, consists of the @ 1g-ship, the frigate 
Congress, Commander Thomas T. Craven; the 
sloop of war Constellation, Captain Charles H. 
Bell; the steam frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. 
R. Sands. This last vessel joined the squadron 
in July. The steam frigate Saranac, Captain J. 
C. Long, which had been on the station nearly 
three years, returned to the United States on the 
26th of June, arriving at Philadelphia. The store- 
ship Supply, Lieutenant Commanding David D. 
Porter, is in the Mediterranean, still engaged in 
special service under the War Department. The 
vessels of this squadron have shown the flag at 


&th of May last. 


mMpanying synoptical 


_many ports in the Mediterranean where Amer- 
| ican commerce makes its appearance. 





| 





| 
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The African squadron, Commodore Thomas 
Crabbe, is composed of the flag-ship, the sloop 
of war Jamestown, Commander James H. Ward; 
the sloop of war St. Louis, Commander John W. 
Livingston; and the brig Dolphin, Commander 
| Edward R. Thomson. ‘The sloop of war Dale, 
Commander William M@Blair, returned from this 
station January 11, entering Norfolk, Virginia. 
The reports from this squadron are favorable as 
to its health and activity. 

The East India squadron, Commodore James 


Armstrong, is composed of the flagship. the 
steam frigate San Jacinto, Commander Henry 


H. Bell; the sloops of war Levant, Commander 
William Smith, and Portsmouth, Commander 
A. H. Foote. This latter vessel left Norfolk 
May 3, and arrived at Hong Kong on the 29th of 
August. The steam frigate Powhatan, Captain 
W.J. McCluney, arrived at Norfolk from this 
station on the 13th of February; the sloop of war 
Macedonian, Captain John Pope, (the flag-ship 
of the late lamented Commodore Abbot,) at Bos- 
ton on the 7th of August; and the sloop of war 
Vandalia, Commander T. R. Rootes, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on the 30th September, 
and were all put out of commission. 

The San Satine, on her passage to Hong 
Kong, put in at Palo Penang, for the purpose of 
receiving on board Townsend Harris, Esq., con- 
sul general to Japan, and conveying him to 
Bankok, Siam, with which Government he was 
charged with special business by the State De- 
vartment. After having completed this, the San 
Soaiats proceeded to Hong None, and, at last 
advices, was about starting for Simoda, Japan, 
for the purpose of affording a passage to Mr. 
Harris to tha: place. She will then proceed to 
Shanghae, to join the Levant, which has been 
sent there from Hong Kong with our Commis- 
sioner to China, (Dr. Peter Parker,) who was 
desirous of visiting the intermediate ports at the 
North. 

The Pacific squadron, Commodore William 
Mervine, consists of the flag-ship, the frigate 
Independence, Commander Henry K. Hoff; the 
sloops of war John Adams, Commander Edward 
B. Boutwell; St. Mary’s, Commander T. Bailey; 
Decatur, Lieutenant Commanding Edward Mid- 
dleton; and the steamer Massachusetts, Com- 
mander Samuel Swartwout. - 

The Independence left San Francisco in the 
middle of January, and proceeded on a cruise to 
the southward, via the Sandwich Islands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether guano was to be 
found on an island, the location of which had 
been confidentially communicated by a company 
of gentlemen, and one or two old and experienced 
sea captains, who personally gave assurance that 
it abounded in guano. She arrived at the desig- 
nated point on the 11th of March. Commodore 
Mervine reports that, owing to heavy breakers, 
all his efforts to land were baffled. This is deeply 
to be regretted; for, although he states that as 
seen from the ship, the island was mantled over 
with a luxuriant vegetation, and expresses an 
opinion adverse to the sanguine hopes and ex- 
pectations of the agricultural community, still 
there seems to exist an unsatisfied state of the 
public mind, because of the absence of actual 

rsonal examination. It is possible that the 
difficulty of effecting a landing may not exist at 
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all seasons of the year. It is. therefore recom- 
mended that another smaller national vessel—a 
steamer —be sent to visit the island at a different 


season of the year, 80 soon as the state of affairs 
at Panama and on the coast of Washington and 
Oregon will permit such a vessel to be spared. 


Arriving at Valparaiso on the 20th of June, the 
Independence proceeded to Panama, where she | 
is for the present stationed. 

The St. Mary’s, having cruised among the | 
Marquesas, Society, Navigators’, and Feejee 
Islands, arrived at Panama early in May, where | 
she has remained since that time, Commander | 
Bailey having, on several occasions, had it in his | 
power to be of great assistance to our commerce | 
and citizens during political excitements at that 
place. 

I have deemed it my duty to retain the Inde- 
pendence and St. Mary’s at Panama, and a sloop 
of war at Aspinwall, to afford protection to the 
persons and property of the thousands of our | 
countrymen crossing the Isthmus from the vio- | 
lence of an ungoverned population. Iam assured 
that their presence alone has prevented a repeti- 
tion of the horrible tragedy of the 15th of April 
last. 

The John Adams, after an active cruise, re- | 
turned in the latter partof May to San Francisco, 
where she remained for some time, her presence | 
being esteemed convenient for the public interest. | 

The Decatur and Massachusetts have been | 
actively employed in suppressing Indian disturb- | 
ances in Washington Territory, and with the aid 
of the coast survey steamer Active, Commander 
J. Allen, were of great service in those troubles, 
so disastrous to the enterprising pioneers in that 
distant and very sparsely-settled region. The 
United States steamer John Hancock was also 
temporarily employed in this service, under the | 





| 
| 





command of Lieutenant David McDougal. i| 


It is my opinion that the interests of our coun- 
try would be promoted, and could be much better 
protected, by having two Pacific squadrons instead 
of one, as at present; and I recommend that, as | 
soon as a sufficient number of vessels can be 


assembled in that ocean, this additional squad- || 


ron be established. Our éommerce there has in- | 
creased rapidly, and is now very large. The | 
States of Central America are growing daily in 
importance. Their peculiar position is causing 
them to attract the attention of the*world. The 
trade on the extensive coast of South America is 
very considerable. The islands scattered in that 
sea are full of interest, and then there are Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. ‘The least 
reflecting mind will appreciate at once the value 
of this suggestion, which, I trust, will, ere long, | 


be consummated, as the navy-yard at Mare | 


Island, California, will soon assume its position 
among the most useful and complete sath in the 
country. The chief difficulty of keeping perma- | 
nently a lagge number of vessels in the Pacific | 
will originate inthe impossibility, for some few 
nen of procuring seamen on that coast. I 
rave recently, however, transported a full crew | 
to Aspinwall in the steam frigate Wabash, and | 
have made a contract, very reasonable in its 
terms, for their passage across the Isthmus, and | 
for the return of the relieved crew. If this ex- | 
periment is found to work well, it will facilitate | 
the popes = very much, and contribute | 
largely to the ability of the Government to pro- | 
tect our Pacific possessions. 

I haye recently directed that search be thor- | 
oughly made in our forests on that coast, with a | 
view to ascertain its ability to supply ship tim- 
ber. 

The expedition for the survey and reconnois- | 
sance of Behring’s Straits, the North Pacific | 
ocean, and China seas, having completed its | 
work, Commander John Rodgers,who had charge | 
of it, returned with the Vincennes to New York, | 


one 13. The Fenimore Cooper was turned over | 


to the navy-yard at Mare Island. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH, ETC. 


In addition to the duties performed by the | 
vessels of the several squadrons, as above set 
forth, there are others executed, or in progress 
of execution, possessing sufficient interest to be | 


worthy of a piace in this report. \j 


The indefatigable superintendent of the Naval 
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points where he had doubts. 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Observatory, not content with aiding commerce 
and the untaught mariner by pointing out the 
safest and shortest tracks on the ocean where 
friendly winds and currents may be found, nor 
yet with the contributions to the intelligence: of 
the country resulting from observing the stars of 
the &eavens, has, for some time past, thought ii 
not visionary to urge upon the public attention a 
new study, denominated by Baron Humboldt the 
‘* Physical Geography of the Sea.”” He had, 





| between Newfoundland and Ireland, it would be 
ascertained that such were the moderate depths, 
such the periect repose there, and absence of 
abrading or disturbing currents, that telegraphic 
wires could be laid as safely and successfully as 
| upon land. 

Lieutenant Brooke, of the Navy, had invented 
a most ingenious yet simple contrivance, in con- 
nection with the shot used, by which the momegt 


ever it came in contact with, and brought them 
up safely to the operator. 


seeing accomplished so grand an undertaking, 
were anxious that all doubts of practicability 
should, if possible, be removed by actual observ- 
ation and examination. 

There was an act passed in 1849 giving au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Navy to use 
national vessels for ‘* testing new routes and per- 
fecting the discoveries minty Lieutenant Maury 
in the course of his investigations of the winds 
and currents of the ocean.’’ I confess I felt some 
pride in having the science and naval genius of 
our Own country to continue foremost in these 
great ocean surveys, and in illustrating the prac- 
ticability of so grand a conception as harnessing 
the lightning, and making it obedient beneath the 


} 
} 


|| profound depths of the great sea which Provi- 
dence has placed between the Old and New | 


partment that, with a few officers an 


without inconvenience to the service. 





— by Lieutenant Strain, Passed Midshipmen 
| Mitchell and Thomas, Midshipman Barnes, and 
| a few men, left New York on the 18th of July, 
| crossed the ocean, and returned on the 14th of 


} 


mapping out its various depths at distances of 
thirty, forty, sixty, and one hundred miles. In 


order to make his soundings approximate accu- | 


racy as nearly as possible, Lieutenant Berryman 
returned in the same latitude and reéxamined 
The length of t 
route surveyed is about one thousand six hundre 
miles; the greatest depth found was two thousand 
and seventy fathoms, (about two and a half 
miles,) the ave , however, being much less. | 
These charts and specimens have been turned | 
over to the Naval Observatory, The Superintend- | 
ent has already caused the specimens to be ana- 
lyzed; and in the hands of a learned professor, 
whose report is before me, they are made to tell 
much of the character and mysteries of that 
ocean-covered region. He thinks the appearance | 
of the minerals ‘indicates that they have been | 
quietly deposited from gentle currents, and not 
subsequently disturbed.” 

It is affirmed now, that the developments of the 
survey corroborate the suggestions of scientific 
investigators, and establish the ne pe rae of 
laying wires successfully on the of the sea, 

y will leave it to others, sir, to lift the vail of | 
picture to the mind of the | 
ence to be exerted | 





the future, and to : 
curious and speculative the in 
by such an event upon comm : : 
peace and war, as the relationship of nations. 


| also, been so bold as to insist that, whenever a | 
| survey could be made of the bottom of the ocean 


it touched the bed of the ocean it became de- | 
tached, and carefully took up specimens of what- | 


Many of our enter- | 
prising countrymen, very naturally desirous of | 


World. There was no difficulty in finding a | 
competent officer. Lieutenant Berryman, of large | 
experience and established reputation in deep- | 
sea soundings, full of that enterprising spirit so | 
characteristic of American officers, was not only | 
ready, but earnestly solicitous and eager to be | 
permitted to execute the task, assuring the De- | 
a very | 
small crew, he could accomplish it in a few weeks, | 
The small | 
steamer Arctic was lying idle at the Brooklyn | 
navy-yard, and pronounced suitable. The order | 
| was issued; and Ligutenant Berryman, accom- | 


| October, bringing with him abundant supplies of | 
curious and interesting specimens from the bed | 
| of the ocean, and at the same time beautiful charts | 


[December l, 
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These deep-sea soundings—this study of the 
winds and currents and temperature of the ocean 
—these gradual approaches to greater familiarit 
with the wonders of the great deep—are pregnant 
with inealculable usefulness to those who con. 
duct mighty navies, as well as all who ‘go down 
to the sea in ships.”’ 

Thus, sir, the Navy, although small, is con. 
tributing its share to the defense and the reputa- 
tion of the country. Our flag visits the mogt 
remote, as well as the most frequented, ports 
| The reports from commanding officers show num. 
| berless unpublished cases of relief to our coun- 
| trymen, oppressed in islands and ports, whose 
| Governments have no rank among nations, and 
| are irresponsible. ‘ 
| A considerable number of officers are engaged 
|| in useful hydrographical duty in connection with 
| the coast survey; Others are preparing charts of 
| the North Pacific and Behring’s Straits; while 
|| others are soon to present us with the results 
of explorations of rivers and harbors of South 
America. 


' 


| ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY—PRACTICE-SHIP. 


I know of no part of the service more entitled 
|| to the liberal patronage of the Government than 
| ordnance and practical gunnery. If the Navy be, 
'| indeed, the ** right arm of defense,’’ as is so often 
|| repeated, it may with great force be added that 
‘| her guns and ordnance appliances are the main 
|| sinews and arteries, the neglect of which would 
| soon render it feeble and palsied. Our national 
| ship may attract admiration for the strength and 
|| beauty of her model, and the graceful ease with 
'| which she glides on the water; her men may be 
| patterns of discipline, and her officers the bravest 
|| and best; yet all this will avail naught in the 
| dread hour of battle if either her guns refuse to be 
|| faithful messengers, or are managed by those who 
are untaught in practical gunnery. Americans 
are adepts in the use of the rifle and the musket 
from their boyhood, and when thrown into the 
field, no matter how suddenly, they are skillful, 
and their aim is as fatal as that of the trained 
soldier. Of course, the case is very different in 
regard to the management of a cannon, weighing 
thousands of stein. upon a disturbed sea. In 
the British service they have their gunnery prac- 
tice-ship, where officers and men are trained to 
the use of cannon as thoroughly and as regularly 
as the soldier is drilled in the Army. We have 
thus far relied upon practicing at sea, and select- 
ing from the crew for ae of guns those who 
may, from experience, be found best fitted. It 
is amazing, indeed, that, notwithstanding the 
serene of disseminating through th service 
a thorough knowledge of gunnery, no system for 
that purpose~has ever been adopted. It is true 
that the orders of the Department of early date 
requiring practice at sea are now much respected 
by the officers, and executed with unusual fidelity; 
and Captain Ingraham, the chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau, states that ‘* the reports from command- 
ers of squadrons and single ships continue to 
show great attention on the part of the officers to 
the general preparation for battle, and to the in- 
'| struction of the men in practical gunnery, and 
afford evidence that the armaments and ordnance 
equipments of our vessels are efficient and satis- 
|| factory;”’ still, I believe it is conceded by all offi- 
|| cers that some system is needed to improve this 





and trade, upon 1 in 


partofthe service. Surely, no man-of-war should 
go to sea without a certainty of having a supply 
of seamen qualified by training for being captains 
of guns; and, in my opinion, a vast improvement 
would follow if none went to sea without an offi- 
cer cetpestet especially as the ordnance officer 
of the ship. 

An effort is now being made to initiate a sys- 
tem as far as it can be done in the absence of 
legislation. The Plymouth sloop-of-war is now 
at the Washington navy-yard, placed under the 
command of Commander Dahigren, and is being 
fitted out thoroughly for the aeons of a ‘* gun- 
nery practice-ship.”’ A few officers at present, 


|| and a number of select seamen, will be assigned 


to her, and she will bear an experimental arma- 
ment of heavy and light guns. Under proper 

lations and training, the hope is confidently 
ulged that this practice-ship will annually turn 
off seamen thoroughly trained to the manage- 


o 
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ment of heavy ordnance in storm and in calm, 
and that our men-of-war may be supplied with 
officers and men familiarized with all the appli- 
ances of these great engines of destruction. I 
commend this subject to special consideration 
and encouragement, and have no doubt that, 
when enlarged and aided by the suggestions of 
experience, this gunnery practice-ship will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the service. 

The recent changes in the armament of our 
vessels call for a somewhat detailed statement 
from the Department on that subject. In many 
of those mest remarkable conflicts in which the 
American Navy won its proudest trophies, it is 
well settled that the superiority of the caliber of 
our guns contributed very much to the successful 
overpowering of the formidable adversary. 

In consideration of the comparative strength 
of our naval force, it becomes vastly important 
that we should call into exercise the inventive 
and suggestive genius of our countrymen; and 
strive not merely to keep pace with, but, if pos- 
sible,in advance of others in the character of our 
engines of destruction in war. In this matter 
the Ordnance Bureau has not been idle. The 
progress in improving, modifying, and enlarging 
the guns of the service has been cautious an 
gradual, yet steady and impressive. 

The experimental establishment at the Wash- 
ington navy-yard has been for many years an 
admirable adjunct to the bureau. Having at its 
head an officer of a high order of intellect and 
indefatigable energy, aided by a small corps of 
assistants, the Department has found it a shield 
of protection against the introduction of the nov- 
elties of visionary inventors. No innovation has 
been recommended until subjected to the severest 
tests; yet progress, and an eagerness to be in 
the foreground of improvement, have been man- 
ifest. Th@recent adoption on the new frigates 
of the nine, ten, and eleven-inch shell guns to 
the exclusion of shot, was by no means inconsid- 

erately or hastily made. 

It was suggested by Commander Dahlgren, in 
1850, that he could ‘‘ exercise a greater amount 
of ordnance power with a given weight of metal, 
and with more safety to those who managed the 
arn any other piece then known of like 
weight. 

Commadote Warrington, then at the head of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, ordered the guns pro- 
posed. The proving and testing continued during 
the years 1852, 1853, and 1854., The points of 
endurance and accuracy were specially examined. 
The first gun stood five hundred rounds with 
shell, and five hundred shot, without bursting; 
and subsequently other guns wee aren to the 
extreme, and endured one thousand six hundred 
and one thousand seven hundred rounds without 
bursting. Shells have been adopted, because 
they are deemed preferable, not because of any 
apprehension that shot cannot be used in these 
guns with perfect security, that point being set- 


ued by actual experiment. This fact is said to | 


be attributable to the circumstance of there being 
thrown into the breech a very considerable addi- 
tional weight of metal. If, therefore, it is at any 
time contemplated to attack the solid masonry 


of fortifications, several feet in thickness, solid | 


shot can be used, although recent developments 
in the late European wars will hardly encourage 
such assaults to be often undertaken. Itis prob- 
ably true, as alleged, that as solid shot are driven 
by a larger charge of powder, their power is 
thereby proportionally greater; and that on strik- 
ing a ship they may pass entirely through her, 
thus exposing her to the consequences of two 
serious breaches. ‘These openings made by solid 
shot, however, are often easily repaired, even 
during an action; but if a vessel is struck and 
penetrated by one of these monster shells, which 
carries within itself the elements of explosion, 
one can hardly conceive of the crashing of tim- 
bers and the havoc and destruction which must 
inevitably ensue. And thus the work of one 
shell would be more fatal and disastrous than that 
of many shot. 

In addition to this heavy armament, our national 
vessels have, for a few years past, been supplied 
with boat guns—brass pieces, twelve and twenty- 
four-pounders. They are truly formidable, and, 
under the management of trained men, are often 
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| pressed favorably the 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Bold ; ae, Lato Adi Le bad 
discharged ten times in a minute. They are so 


constructed as to be easily placed in smail boats, 
which can thus enable an approach to the enemy 
at points inaccessible to the large vessel, and 
when landed can be managed with facility and 
fatal effect. The reports of their great service 
recently in China very forcibly illustrate their 
great advantage as a portion of a ship’s arma- 
ment. 

But I forbear to pursue this subject, leaving 
it in the hands of able ordnance officers. The 
cautious and sound judgment of the late Commo- 
dore Morris approved the new ordnance. The six 
new frigates presented at once the question of sup- 
plying them with guns after the usual old model, 
or in accordance with the suggestions of our able 
ordnance officer, tested by years of much con- 
sideration. After investigation, I unhesitatingly 
sustained the recommendation to fit out the new 
frigates with their present formidable battery. 
It is true the guns are very heavy; but experience 
and practice, and the aid of labor-saving inven- 


tions daily made, will render them as manageable | 


as thirty-two-pounders were twenty years ago. 


THE NEW FRIGATES—PROPOSED ADDITIONAL 
SLOOPS. 


In my last annual report I informed you that 
three of the steam frigates ordered by Congress 
were afloat. It now affords me pleasure to state 
that they are all afloat. The machinery for each 
will be complete and ready for trial in a few days. 
The Merrimac and Wabash are now in commis- 
sion. Thus far the most sanguine expectations 
of the Department have been fully realized. 

The performance of the Merrimac has im- 


critics. 
ited remarkable evidence of power. 


rial and workmanship were superintended and 


7s by the engineers of the Government, 
aith 


ough built of necessity in private establish- 
ments. The speed is greater than usual in aux- 
iliary steamers, in which steam is by no means 
the chief motive power; but the great desidera- 
tum is attained of preserving unimpaired all the 
essential elements and capacity of the sailing 


| vessel. 


Five of these frigates were modeled by the 


Chief of the Bureau of Construction, &c., and | 
will each carry a battery of eight-inch guns on | 


the spar deck, nine-inch on the gun-deck, with a 
ten-inch pivot gun, bow and stern. 


leted in the navy-yard by the late George 
Steers, whose genius and great capacity for ship- 
building were so highly recommended that he 
was appointed a temporary naval constructor for 
that purpose. She will carry the novel arma- 


| ment of twelve eleven-inch guns, each throwing 


a shell of one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
The introduction of these magnificent vessels 


| constitutes an era in the history of the United 


States Navy; and while they may well stimulate 


|| the energy and valor of its officers, they wiill also 


| excite emotions of a just national pride in the 


bosom of every American beholder. 
I know of no reason for withdrawing the rec- 
ommendation heretofore made to build additional 


| sloops of war, capable, from their small draught 





of water, of entering such ports as New Orleans, 
Savannah, and Charleston, as well as New York 
and Boston. A formidable battery of from fifteen 
to twenty guns would render them very effective. 


| They could annoy the enemy at sea, and pene- 


trate*and defend our harbors along the coast 
inaccessible to the larger class of heavier draught. 
The arguments and considerations for a steady 


'and gradual enlargement of our Navy have lost 


none of their force. Our extended coast, our 
multiplied commerce, the maintenance of. our 
rank among the great Powers of the earth, all 


| speak loudly in favor of this policy. But I for- 


bear the repetition of the views so often some- 
what elaborately presented heretofore. I think 


it proper to remark, however, that even the pas- || 


sage of the bill for the construction of ten sloops 
of war will be but little, very little, actual increase, 
as many old vessels are now necessarily to be laid up 
as unworthy of repair. 

In addition to the establishment for building 
and repairing machinery and boilers at the Wash- 


h pl The Niag- | 
ara, built in New York, was modeled and com- | 


| 





severest architectural | 
The machinery and boilers have exhib- | 
The mate- | 
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ington navy-yard, the Department is persuaded 
that during the next year those in process of 
construction at Norfolk and Brooklyn will be 
finished. The diffcalty of making a safe founda- 
tion will somewhat delay the foundery at Boston. 
When these are completed, the Government can 
repair and build its own’ machinery for national 
vessels. I take pleasure in stating that the boilers 
{ linnesota were 
built at the Washington navy-yard, and have thus 
far reflected credit upon projectors and builders. 


SEAMEN. 
It is very important that such a policy should 


| be adopted in regard to seamen as will insure a 


supply when needed for regular service, and pro- 
mote the enlistment of our own countrymen, the 
considerations in favor of which latter proposi- 
tion cannot but occur te the commonest observer, 


|The recommendations of the Department of a 
| system of honorable discharge, and of increased 


yay, have been generously adopted by Congress. 
The supply of provisions and clothing has, for 
the last few years, been of the most substantial 
and wholesome products of the country. Since 
the introduction of the new system of inspection, 
the ear of the Department is no longer annoyed 
by complaints in regard to worthless clothing and 
spoiled provisions. The medicines are not spu- 
rious drugs, bought up in haste in the shops, but 
are carefully manufactured under the immediate 
supervision of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
ery. 

‘The arrangements for berthing the men on our 
ships have been gradually improving, so ag to 
render them comfortable and more secure from 
diseases and decay of constitution incident to 
the perils and privations of the sea. Excellent 
surgeons are assigned to every vessel, 

The following extract from the report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surger 
attests the skill of our surgeons, and the sted 
lence of the sanitary regulations on board of our 
national ships: 

“The Constitution frigate, with a complement of 475 
officers and men, during. a cruise of two years and five 
months on that station, (African,) terminating in June, 
1355, lost but one man by disease; thirty-six were sent 
home as invalids. The same immunity from death was 
shared in a large degree by the other vessels composing the 
squadron. 


* The Cumberland, a frigate of the same complement, lost 
by death in thirty months—that is, from January, 1853, to 


| July, 1855—eighteen of her crew while stationed in the 





} 





| for the relief of squadrons. 


Mediterranean ; during the same period,the St. Lawrence, 
a frigate of the same class, cruising in the Pacific, lost but 
seven of her crew by death. ‘The Powhatan, a steam 
frigate, with a complement of 320, cruising in the Bast 
Indies during the years 1853, 1854, and 1855, lost but four- 
teen men by disease and accident. The Savannah, a 
frigate, with a complement of about 450, employed on the 
coast of Brazil, reports but five deaths during thirty months, 
between July, 1853, and January, 1856, though during this 
time a fever of a serious character prevailed at various 
parts of the station.” 

Thus it seems that every incentive is held out 
to invite enlistments and secure experienced 
seamen abundantly. for home and foreign ser- 
vice, 

J have no hesitation in stating—and the records 
and returns will sustain the statement—that there 
has been an improvement as to numbers and char- 
acter. Still the wonderful increase of commerce 
and demand for sailors, the comparative short- 
ness of the cruises of the merchant marine, and 


| the very high price paid, render it no easy matter 


to keep on hand a steady and sufficient supply 
Such, too, are the 
wonderful attractions presented by our vast 
country, and so great the facility with which 
peaceful and happy homes are procured, that the 
increase of sailors has, among our own citizens 
especially, not kept pace with the progress of 
commerce. 

I am aware that occasionally the sailor has had 
cause to complain of being detained abroad be- 
yond the term of his enlistment, although one 
fourth additional compensation is allowed for that 
period of detention. Every effort has been made 
since the return of the Japan expedition to remove 
this source of complaint. Had the rule been 
applied. strictly to that squadron, the great pur 

oses for which it was formed would inevitably 
nave been postponed, and perhaps defeated for- 
ever. National vessels have only been detained 
by high considerations of public good, and, then 
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ESS. 


it was as painful to the Department as annoying 
It has not been, and is not now, 
ihe policy nor the practice of this Department to 
detain seamen on foreign stations indefinitely until 
they could be relieved. On the contrary, numer- 
ous vessels have been ordered home from distant 
stations before their reliefs were sent. The Cum- 
berland, the flag-ship of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, the Levant, ard the St. Louis, of the same 
station, all returned before their reliefs had gone 
out. The Savannah, the flag-ship of the Brazil 


to the sailor. 


squadron, just returned, was ordered home in | 
July last, but by some accident or irregularity of 
the transportation of the mails, the orders were | 


not received until October. 
Lawrence, only left the United States on the 13th 
day of October. The Germantown, of the same 
squadron, has been ordered home without being 
relieved. The terms of the enlistment of the 
crew of the St. Mary’s, of the Pacific squadron, 
have nearly all expired; but had the Department 
ordered her home from Panama, I have positive 


Her relief, the St. | 


| retary’s annual report. 


| of the increased work and extended operations in 


assurance that the consequences would have been \| 


fatal to the lives and property of the thousands 
of our countrymen passing over that route. Such, 
however, was the anxiety of the Department to 
relieve the seamen and officers of that ship, that 


officers and men have been sent in the steamer 


Wabash to Aspin yall, and arrangements have 
been effected with the railroad company, so that 
the present officers and men of the St. Mary’s 


will reach their homes in the United States with- | 
out the delay and exposure of a voyage around 


Cape Horn. 


I am, however, of opinion that the || 





Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


‘ 1] 
adoption of any measure of repeal, or any course || 
of proceeding in conflict with the general action || 
But [ also said then, and repeat || 


of the board.”’ 
now, ‘if the sword of any one of those gallant | 
men has been incautiously taken from him, all | 
right-minded men will say, let his country restore | 


it to him with all the honors and reparation due l| 


to injured merit.” 

There are three vacancies in the grade of 
captain, and fourteen in the grade of lieutenant. | 

The reports of the chiefs of the several bureaus | 
will advise you very fully of the condition of that | 
portion of the new service respectively assigned 
to their special supervision. They present many 
useful suggestions, and enter much into details 
on many interesting subjects, which cannot be 
conveniently discussed and condensed in the Sec- 
The duties of the chief 
of Bureau of Yards and Docks have become very 
onerous and gradually enlarged, in consequence 


the navy-yards. ° 
toward completing the navy-yard in California. 
The dock, basin, and railway are finished. 
report of Commodore Smith is very elaborate, 
full of interesting details and suggestions, and 
discloses with clearness the condition of the 
works under his charge. 

The report from the Ordnance Bureau exhibits 


a satisfactory condition of that part of the ser- 


| . 
vice, 


term of our cruises is too long, and that it should || 
be reduced to two years instead of three; and I | 


have determined and directed-that it shall consti- 
tule a part of the sailing instructions to com- 
manders in chief of the squadrons, that they shall 
see that, when the term of enlistment of the ma- 


jority of the crew of any vessel attached to their 


squadron is about expiring, it shall return to 
the United States in due time for the discharge 
of the seamen, and that this rule shall never be 
deviated from except in an emergency involving 


the honor of the flag, or by the special orders of | 


the Department. 

But I confess I look to the fostering care of the 
apprentice system, and its gradual enlargement, as 
the surest means of making a radical improvement 
of this branch of the service, and as the only 
mode of incorporating into-the corps of seamen 
a fair proportion of our own countrymen, 

There are now enlisted, and in the service, 
several hundred boys, all born in the United States, 
and nearly the whole of them are now in active 
service in the various squadrons. Since the De- 
»sartment has introduced the system, its chief 
difficulty has not been in procuring enlistments, 
‘ut in resisting importunities to be permitted to 
enlist—a point to be well guarded lest the system 
be crushed by its own weight before sufficiently 
perfected by experience. 

Their moral, intellectual, and professional 


training receive earnest attention; and I am grat- | 
ified to be sustained in the effort by the officers | 


of the Navy, all of whom manifest a deep inter- 
est in the suecess of the undertaking. 

While I admit that the chief, and indeed par- 
amount, consideration in admitting apprentices 
is to make American sailors, I incline to the 
opmon that it might encourage the youths if it 
were known that the President had authority to 
appoint, annually, ten of the most meritorious 
midshipmen and pupils at the Naval Academy. 
1 advise, therefore, the passage of a law giving 
this authority. 

1 deem it my duty to call your attention to the 
fact that there are at present several vacancies 
in some of the grades of the Navy, occasioned 
by deaths and resignations, Several of them 
occurred more than six months ago. I am not 
unmindful of the considerations which have, for 
this period, prompted a suspension of executive 
action. The interests of the service, however, 
induce me to advise that they be filled at the 
earliest day practicable, either by promotions in 
ihe usual way, or by nominating for restoration 
to the active list any reserved or dropped officer 
who may now be odiaian’ by you as worthy of, 


or entitled to, your interposition. I have here- 





I concur in the recommendations made, 
particularly those in regard to the Naval Acad- 
emy, and the policy of an abundant supply of 
powder to meet any emergency. 

Many very useful reforms have been accom- 

lished through new regulations made by the 
ae of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 
His suggestions in favor of a small corps of 
assistant pursers, with moderate compensation, 
are entitled to consideration. It has always been 
the practice (originating in necessity) to send 


store-ships and vessels on special service to sea | 


without a purser. Then the officer in command 
performs the duty of purser, in addition to his 
military duty. Not being an accountant, he 
often, although perfectly honest, finds at the 
Auditor’s office a large balance against him, and 
must sacrifice his hard earnings to pay it, or be 
reported and disgraced as a defaulter. 

The report from the Bureau of Construction 


exhibits, very fully, the condition of our national | 
The policy in favor of a small annual | 


vessels, 5 
appropriation for keeping the yards ree 
with ship-timber is, unquestionably, soun 
Attention is invited to the report from the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. I[ think action 
should be taken to restore to the hospital fund 
the value of the land recently conveyed to the 


| Treasury Department for the e rposes of a marine 


hospital. ‘The fund by which this land was pur- 


chased was raised by small contributions, in the | 


nature of deductions from the pay of the sailors, 
and it can hardly be appropriated to other pur- 


| poses with justice. 





| tary. 


While LT am much opposed to multiplying 
bureaus and officers, I cannot allow that feeling 
to restrain me from recommending the ereation 
of an additional office, which experience in the 


administration of this Department admonishes || 


me would be useful and promotive of discipline. 
The prompt and careful enforcement of the law 
authorizing courts-martial is one of the surest 
means of preserving efficiency. In order to effect 
this, I am convinced that there should be a judge- 
advocate, learned in the law, attached to the e- 
partment, to whom should be assigned the djrec- 
tion and management of all matters connected 


with courts-martial and courts of inquiry; sub- 


It need not be a bureau; not even an 
additional clerk would be required, as one of the 
present clerks has now the business, in connec- 
tion, with these courts, especially assigned to 
him. 

The Resolute, Commander Hartstene, having 
been thoroughly repaired at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard, sailed from New York on the 13th day of 
November. Her commanding officer has instrac- 
tions, and was the béarer of dispatches, for carry- 


|| ing into execution, with strict fidelity, the joint 


| resolution of Congress, approved the 28th day of 


tofore said that I could not recommend ‘the 1 August, 1856, generously tendering the ship to 
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her Majesty’s Government. The bark Release 
Lieutenant C. C. Simms, sailed from New York 
on the 7th day of November for Georgetown 
Demarara, and La Guayra, Venezuela, havine 
been by your direction temporarily assigned to 
special duty under the Secretary of the Interior 
with a view of accomplishing the liberal purposes 
of Congress in aiding to supply a portion of our 
country, where immense capital is invested jp 
the culture of sugar, with fresh cuttings of the 
cane, and thus. if possible, arrest the rapid de- 
cline in the production of an article so universally 


| one of consumption in our country. 
| The Nautical Almanac is required by law to 
| 


be under the charge of an officer of the Nay 
not below the grade of lieutenant. It has hith’ 
erto been conducted by Commander Davis, who 
was peculiarly fitted by his scientific attainments 
for the task. He has, however, been detached 
recently, and ordered to sea, and, temporarily, 
it has been placed under the chief of the Bureay 
of Ordnance and Hydrography. Although an 
| officer of the Navy can, without doubt, be found 
| qualified for it, the other calls of the service sud- 
deuly detach him, and an untried successor enters 
=n the duty every few years, thus unquestion- 
ably impairing the claim of the work to the con- 
| fidence of all men of science, who well know 
that the highest order of intellect, and years of 
menta! training, are requisite to fit one for even 
an approach to proficiency in this difficult branch 
of learning. I recommend, therefore, a modifi- 
cation of the law, in order that this work, thus 
far so creditable to the country, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Executive, be placed under the 
charge of one of the naval professors of mathie- 
matics, who are never sent to sea. 

The Naval Academy continues to prosper and 
demonstrate its usefulness, by annually furnish- 
ing the service with a number of acgomplished 
young Officers, whose ambition aninftes them 
to solicit the Department to give them an oppor- 
tunity of going to sea. With a view of improv- 
ing the pupils in practical seamanship, fifty-two 
were sent to sea in the sloop of war Plymouth, 
and, after cruising during the summer months, 
| returned to the Academy. The report of Com- 
mander Green is very favorable to the zeal and 
attainments, during the cruise, of the youths 
| under his command, At the next annual exam- 
ination I recommend that, in addition to the naval 
board of examiners, a board of visitors, com- 
—_ of civilians, be appointed. It will stimu- 
ate the midshipmen, and at the same time inform 
our leading men of the excellent character of the 
institution. The Naval Observatory is sustain- 
ing its high yeputation, and, by its suggestions 
and compilations, doing much indeed, not merely 
for those who follow the sea, but for science 
generally. 

I renew the expressions of my opinion of the 
usefulness of the Marine Corps. I aes so often 
made recommendation for its enlargement, and 
for the adoption of some plan for appointing offi- 
cers of military education, that I forbear to do 
more than to refer to my former reports.« Atten- 
tion is called to the detailed report of the com- 
| mandant of the corps. 

An act passed at the last session of Congress, 
directing that notice be given to E. K. Collins 
and his associates of the modification of the law 
of July 21, 1852, in reference to compensation 
| for the transportation of the mails between New 
York’and Liverpool, has been carried into execu- 
\tion. The notice was issued immediately after 
the passage of the law. 

The compensation of nearly all the public offi- 
cers in the service of the Government has within 
the last few years been increased with the excep- 
tion of that of the officers of the Army and the 
Navy. While = am of opinion that the pay of 
a portion of the officers of the Navy is sufficient, 
I deem it my duty also to express my conviction 
that the pay of some of the grades is entirely 
inadequate, and not properly regulated by con- 
siderations of the character of their services. 
recommend legislation on this subject. 








| Marine Corps for the year ending June 30, 1858, 
| and for all other objects coming under the control 
| of this Department, are in the aggregate, (being 
| a little over one million lees than the aggregate 


The estimates for the support of the Navy and 
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for the present fiscal year)...... $12,418,023 27 
From which deduct special ob- | 
‘octs, including transportation 


of the mail in steamships..... 3,505,044 22 | 








Leaves for the support ofthe Navy a 
and Marine Corps.....-+.++.. $8,912,979 05 





The estimate for the present fiscal year for 
the support of the Navy and Marine Corps 
WRB. 50 ain 00 0 00600 00 000.05 0000 00s Mee IOn On 

The total expenditure for all objects under the 
control of the Navy Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1856, was... $14,078,529 04 
But of this amount there was ex- 

pended for special objects under 

the controlof the Department, 5,641,172 07 





Leaving as the legitimate expend- 
iture for the support of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, for 
the year ending June 30, 1856, $8,437,356 97 


[have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, J. C. DOBBIN. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 








Post Orrice Department, Dec. 1, 1856. 

Six: Since my last annual report, the post | 
offices have been increased 1,155, and numbered | 
on the 30th of June last, 25,565. Three hundred 
and thirty-nine postmasters were appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the yearly commissions ex- 
ceeding*one thousand dollars. On the 30th of | 
June, 1852, the number of post offices in the | 
United “a was 20,901, showing an increase 
in the last four years of 4,664. 

On the 30th of June last there were m opera- 
tion 7,972 mail routes. The number of contract- 
ors was 6,372. The length of these routes is 
estimated at 239,642 miles, divided as follows, 
viz: 20,323 miles of railroad; 14,951 miles of 
steamboat; 50,453 miles of coach; 153,915 miles 
of inferior grades. 

The total annual transportation of mails was 
71,307,897 miles, costing $6,035,474, and divided | 
as follows: 21,809,296 miles by railroad, at | 
$2,310,389; about ten cents and six mills a mile; 
4,240,170 miles by steamboat, at $860,755; about || 
twenty cents and three mills a mile; 19,114,991 | 
miles by coach, at $1,329,356; about seven cents || 
a mile; 26,143,440 miles by modes not specified, 
at $1,534,974; 53 cents per mile. ; 

Compared with the service of June 30, 1855, 
there is an addition of 11,734 miles to the length 
of mail routes, 3,906,731 miles to the total annual 
transportation, being about 5 8-10 per cent., and 
of $690,236 to the cost, or 12 4-10 per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has 
been increased 1,990 miles, and the annual trans- 
portation thereon 2,606,827 miles, about 13} per 
cent., at a cost of $237,300, or 11 4-10 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes has been in- 
creased 332 miles, and the cost $235,250, although 
the annual transportation is less by 219,657 miles. 
This resulted mainly from putting in operation 
in January last, a daily route between New Or- 
leans and Cairo, Illinois, 1,075 miles, at a cost | 
of $329,000 per annum. But for this route there | 
would now appear a diminution of steamboat | 
Service, amounting to 743 miles in the length of | 
routes, 1,002,257 in annual transportation, and 
$93,750 in cost. 

The addition to the length of coach routes has | 
been 1,250 miles; to the annual transportation, 
255,873 miles; and to the cost $113,377; or 9 3-10 
per cent. 

The additional length of inferior routes is 
8,162 miles; annual transportation, 1,263,688 
miles; cost, $104,309, or about 5 per cent. in 





The portions of additional service in California 
are 706 miles in length of routes, and 135,274 
miles in transportation, costing $8,223. 

In Oregon no material change has‘taken place; | 
and no alterations or additions have been made || 


to the service stated in my annual rt of 1855 
in New Mexico and Utal. = 


transportation, and 7 3-10 per cent. in cost. | 





| beyond the power of the 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


In Nebraska and Kansas 2,238 miles have been 
added to the length of routes, and 250,470 miles 
to the annual transportation, at a cost of $33,843. 


The whole service in these Territories now stands 
thus, viz: 


Length of coach routes, 964 miles; annual 


transportation thereon, 115,648 
$17,880, about 154 cents a mile. 

Length of inferior routes, 2,152 miles; annual 
transportation, 210,186 miles; cost, $20,275, about 
nine cents and six mills a mile. The total length 
is 3,116 miles; total transportation, 325,834; and 
the cost $38,155. 

The following table shows the extension of 
railroad service during the yearsseparately, in 
five groups of States, viz: 


miles; cost, 


© Leneth Miles annual 
Aidditional. of routes. transportation. Cost. 
New England and New 
WORE ee ne0ccn0 casets Ls 262,863 $16,940 
New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Ohio........ 327 425,743 23,865 | 
Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and 
SOON is anc btesvees we 168 396 ,804 67,911 |} 
Michigan, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Wisconsin... 362 1,045,496 82,575 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana......... 483 475,921 46,009 
TRAD. cccccacecses 2,606,827 $237,300 


- 1,990 





The railroad service within the last four years 
has increased at a very rapid rate — showing the 
growth of our country and the enterprise of our 
citizens. On the first of July, 1842, the total 
length of railroad routes was 3,191 miles, and 
the cost of service was $432,568. On the first 
day of July, 1852, the number of miles on which 
the mail was conveyed on railroad emounted to 
10,146, costing $1,275,520—making an increase 


if 7,055 miles in ten years, at an additional cost | 


of $842,952. Between the first of July, 1852, 
and the first of July, 1856, the railroad service 
was increased 10,177 miles, exhibiting the fact 
that within that time this description of service 
has been more than doubled. 

The table below shows the length of railroad. 


| routes and cost of mail service thereon at the end 


of each fiscal year from 1852 to 1856, inclusive: 


Year. Miles. Cost. 
| USSR. cccccepsccccccesccces seceee ll 46 $1,275,520 
EGw ES «ose ais ne aves <ouacsaken 1,601,329 
Eat at6é.c6Kroseoewecbeavevaun es 1,786,453 
Sahoo ca nextwedessecesss 2,073,089 
|| TSSB..cceenneeee ceneeecensenceees 2,310,389 





On the first of December, 1856, the railroad | 


service had increased to 21,310 miles, and the 


| total cost for this service at that date amounted || 


to $2,403,747. 


Within the same period the service on horse- | 


back, and by modes not specified in the contracts, 


| was increased 16,862 miles in length of routes, 


and 5,292,819 miles in annual transportation. 
The coach service, taken off in some localities, 
owing to the construction of railroads, has been 


_ given to other States and Territories, or other 
arts of the same State, as their growing popu- | 
ation and consequent increase of mail matter | 
demanded; so that, notwithstanding the great | 


extension of railroads, the coach service has been 
reduced but 202 miles. 
has been decreased 1,479 miles. 


The average cost of railroad service in 1852, 
estimated on the length of routes one way, was || 


$125 71 a mile; in 1856, $101 45 a mile; being a 
decrease of $24 26a mile. 
conveyance the average rate of pay has largely 
advanced during the same i 
epartment to control. 

The lettings of new contracts for the term 
commencing Ist July last embraced the States of 


| ‘NewJersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
/ and Ohio. 


The following table shows the new service as 
in operation on the 30th September: 











Milesin Miles annual 
Conveyance. length. transportation. Cost. 
Railroad..... «+++... 5,298 5,607,1%@ $690,596 
Steamboat............ 24 115,128 10,125 
COach...ccoccccescees 9,163 4,025,362 202,592 
Inferior modes........18,056 3,845,790 223,557 
Total. .cccscccccccecddylil 13,503,457 

















The steamboat service | 


For other modes of | 


eriod owing to causes || 





— 
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Compared with the service on 30th June last, 
there is an aggregate decrease of 229 miles in the 
length of routes; but an increase of 636,554 miles 
in the annual transportation, and $126,116 in 
cost, divided as follows. 


Additional miles of Additional 





States. transportation. rst 
New Jersey...... ows . $8,799 
PennsylVAnia....cce ees 290,953 ‘196 
Delawa4re 2.000 ceccccvcccccces f 53,560 3,399 
Maryland. .cccecsceccenssceses - 8,747 
OID. . oc coccessencesesecccocesic 405,283 53,335 


In New Jersey the transportation is reduced 
40,156 miles, and in Maryland 2,186 miles, 
although the expense is increased. 

Ov the 30th June there were in service 360 
route agents, at a compensation of $265,429; 34 
local agents at $21,738; and 1,108 mail messen- 
gers at $127,25l—making a total of $414,438. 
This amount, with the increased cost of the new 
service, commencing Ist July last, ($126,116,) 
added to the cost of service as in operation on the 
30th June last, ($6,035,474,) makes the total 
amount for the current year, $6,576,028. This 
is independent of the cost of ocean-mail service, 
| The Panama Railroad Company has been 

aid for transportation of the mails across the 

leditens during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1856, the sum of $141,308 16. For the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year they received 
$44,659 34. At the last session of Congress I 
took occasion to call your attention to the large 
sums paid the company for this service, and 
transmitted to you the correspondence which had 
| taken place between the Department and the 
company in relation to a proposed reduction*in 
their charges. 

This report was laid by you before Congress, 
but no definite action was had thereon. In re- 
ferring again to this subject, it will be necessary 
for me simply to repeat the reasons stated in my 
correspondence with the company, and in my 
letter to you of the 16th of April, 1856. Prior to 
the Ist of December, 1851, the mails were con- 
veyed across the Isthmus under an arrangement 

with the New Granadian Government, and the 
| average rate paid for transportation, including the 
| expense of route agents in crossing the Isthmus, 
| was a fraction over seventeen cents a pound. In 
October, 1851, a temporary arrangement was 
made with the Panama Company, »y which they 
were allowed twenty-two cents a pound, the 
maximum rate authorized by law. At this time 
the amount of mail matter transported was com- 
paratively smali, and the service was performed 
| partly by canoes and partly by mules. ‘The 
| greater the amount of mail matter carried, the 
greater would be the cost of transportation; and 
it therefore seemed to be but just to pay accord- 
ing to weight. 
| No attempt was made to reduce the price, al- 
| though the cost of the service had increased from 


|, $40,387 in September, 1851, to $119,727 in Sep- 


tember, 1854, until the railroad was completed, 
and the company had published their tariff of 
rates. Ten cents per pound was to be their charge 
| on express freight for passenger trains, as well 
as for the ** baggage of passengers;”’ but as the 
company alleged that this did not include the ex- 
pense and responsibility of putting the goods on 
_ board of the steamers, or their conveyance from 
ship to shore, in which case their charge was 
fifteen cenis a pound, I concluded not only to 
allow them that price, but in view of the import- 
/ ance of the work, and wishing to deal with them 
in a liberal spirit, fixed the compensation at eigh- 
teen cents a pound., As announced in my last 
report, the company refused to acquiesce in that 


| decision, but were paid at that rate until the 24th 

| of December, 1855. 

In April following the difficulties in Nicaragua 
had closed the route through that State, which 


|| made it impossible for me to have the mails of 


| the United States conveyed by any other route 
than via Panama; and I was then notified that, 
unless the Department should give them twenty- 
two cents a pound in the future, and pay them 
the amount ($18,093 88) withheld by my order 
reducing the price to eighteen cents a pound, the 
mails of the United States should not be taken 
across the Isthmus. In view of the financial 





1,126,800 troubles and probable bankruptcies which a dis- 


(| coptinuance of the mail service would have caused 
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to hundreds, if not thousands, of our citizens, on 
both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 1 was com- 
pelled to submit to what I considered a gross 
imposition, and the order of the Department 
reducing the rate was rescinded, and the company 
have continued to be paid at the rate of twenty- 
twocents a pound up tothistime. The Panama 
railroad is forty-eight miles in length, and in its 


constraction and equipments cost, it is said, eight 


millions of dollars. The service performed is 
twice a month each way. 

To show the exorbitancy of the demand made 
by the company, it will only be necessary for me 
to refer to one of the railroads in the United 
States, which receives an adequate compensation 
for the services rendered the Department; and a 
like reference could be made to the compensation 
received by other railroads, with a similar result. 
The New York and Erie railroad is four hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and cost over thirty- 
one millions of dollars. ‘The service performed 
is nineteen trips a week, for which they receive 
$92,000 a year. The Panama company, with a 
road costing about one fourth as much as the 
New York and Erie, performing but a tithe of 
the’ service, received the last year $49,083 38 
more compensation, and, for the present year, 
are likely to receive an amount nearly double 
that paid to the latter company. Viewing this 
as an attempt to draw from the Treasury more 
than was properly due, it ought, in my opinion, 
to be promptly rebukeds and I would, therefore, 
recommend the immediate passage of a law limit- 
ing the compensation to a sum not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. This would be 
a-liberal and just remuneration for all the services 
rendered to the Government. 

In my previous reports I have referred to the 
necessity for increased mail facilities between our 

tlantic and Pacific coasts. The great and in- 
creasing trade and correspondence between these 
important points demand a weekly service, and 
{ would ask that power be conferred on the De- 
partment to enter into a contract to convey the 
mails twice a month, alternating with the line via 
Panama, by the route via Nicaragua or Tehuan- 
tepec, ata sum not exceeding two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

‘The expenditures of the Department for the 
past fiscal year amounted to $10,405,286 36, viz: 


Compensation to postmasters......66.+-.+ G2,102,2890 78 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters........... 17,612 67 
Transportation of the mails......eseseeeees 6,765,639 42 
PEC IEE 5 nas cunsnc aves cose teccnces 31,627 14 
CECH PATRIA Osc c ce cecccccevecccscvcceses 5,290 33 
PU nds 0 1hs babs 660000 ovscc ee eens ° 64,603 53 
NE WB oboe eens neps bon0c0es petnenesee 48,915 64 
cts <s.k ObbGhe 660m Sb c0ncne cecnsannee 48,563 94 


Mail locks, keys, and stamps.............. 
Mail depredations and special agents....... 
Nr os 55s sod We 80a 66d004 9008's 
ND NDR in ao nncinsce40sd00sss00ss00 
Stamped envelopes ........ 2000 cccseeceses 
Payment to letter carriers 
Miscellaneous payments 

Ralance due to Bremen.........0.s.0ee000 8,633 27 
Balance due to Great Britain........... Bee 23,848 71 


$10.405,286 36 


11,686 76 
63,501 77 
758,080 80 
26,704 77 
64,685 84 








The gross revenue of the Department, from all 
sources, in the past fiscal year, was $6,920,821 66, 
viz: 


Letter postage.........0. Crvceneseseecuteews $1,754,766 96 
PORRROI OR QUITS inc 0 kissd cen see cece enced 31,466 60 
ee eee 4,235,445 49 
Newspapers and pamphilets..........00+ 000s 632,745 49 
PTL ehhh denduhas ivone 6naset an ees oboeve . 70 00 
Emoluments returned...........0 0008 peaedé 74,800 03 
ee oe esases 162,915 59 
ORES <b. enue cdaan'na secede pesmamens 8,383 50 
Extra compensation to postmasters over- 

ithnh nak tkne 95000600 sens bend salcns 14,714 96 
Miscellaneous receipts......... veuwee een ons . 5,513 04 


$6.920,821 66 

If to the gross revenue derived from postages, 
and the other sources embraced in the foregoing 
statement, be added the permanent annual ap- 
propriation of $700,000, granted by the acts of 
3d March, 1847, and 3d March, 1851, for mail 
service rendered to the Government in the 
transportation and delivery of free matter, the 
entire revenue of the year 1856 will amount to 
$7,620,821 66. The expenditures of the year, as 
beiore stated, were $10,405,286 36, to which is 
to be added the sum of $3,194 78, for accounts 





162,915 59 | 
200,080 40 | 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


| closed by ‘‘bad’’ and ‘* compromised debts,”’ 
less $612 96 for the amount of credit balances 


| $10,407,868 18. Hence it appears that the excess 
_of expenditures over the gross revenue of the 
year, was $2,787,046 52. 
The ‘act to reduce and modify the rates of 

ostage, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
| March 3, 1851, went into operation on the Ist of 
|| July, 1851. By this act the 5 and 10 cent rates 
|| for inland letters, established by the act of 1845, 
were reduced to 3 cents, prepaid, and 5 cents 
unpaid, for any distance under three thousand 
saline and double for distances over three thou- 
sand miles within the United States. These rates 
continued until the Ist of April, 1855; when the 
law requiring prepayment of inland letters took 
effect, and established the present rates of 3 and 
10 eents prepaid. 
| In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1852, 
the first after the adoption of the reduced rates, 
| the revenue was diminished about 22 per cent.; 
| and for the period of four years terminating on 





| of revenue from letter postage and stamps sold, 
| was only 9 33-100 per cent.; nearly four per cent. 
_of which average was derived from the extraor- 
|| dinary increase in 1854, which exceeded the pre- 
| vious year 2] 9-100 per cent. In 1853, 1855, and 
| 1856, the business of the country was neither 
| seriously depressed nor embarrassed, and yet the 
| average increase in these years was less than 54 
es cent., from which, it is fair to conclude, that 
ow rates of postage have ceased to stimulate the 
correspondence of the country. 
| It is estimated that the expenditures for the 
| year 1857 will amount to $10,658,678, viz: 
For transportation of the mails, foreign fina inland, and for 
local agents, route agents, and mail messengers, $6,675,000 
| For compensation of postmasters ; ship, steam- 
boat, and way letters ; wrapping paper, office 
furniture, advertising, mail bags, blanks, mail 
locks, keys, and stamps ; mail depredations 
and special agents; clerks for offices, postage 
stamps and stamped envelopes..........+.+. 3,908,500 
For various expenses, incidental to the service, 100,000 
For balances payable to foreign countries on 
. 210,178 


POStal ACCOUNES... ccc cecesecccecceressece 
For letter carriers... .ccccscvccccocsccceseseces 165,000 


$10,658,678 





n 


The means available for the year 1857 are es- 
| timated at $9,991,794 78, viz: 
| Balance to the credit of the revenue account on the 30th 


of June, 1856, as stated by the Auditor..... $789,599 78 
| Deduct for unavailable balances and suspend- 








| OG SPOT, BOOM... coc ceccecesecesccsseses Benguee OO 
it 
|| Probable available balance ........... csecces 989,599 78 
Gross revenue for 1857, estimated at......... 7,339,695 00 
| Appropriations applicable to 1857, remaining 
|| inthe Treasury undrawn ...... crevec cece 2,063,500 00 





$9,991,794 78 
$666,883 22 


| Estimated deficiency in 1857 to be provided 
by Congress....... cveesseccess sees 





| 


' dered to the Government in the transmission and 
distribution of free matter, be embraced in the 
revenue of each year, the annual excess of ex- 
| penditure over revenue for four years past will 
& as follows, viz: 

Excess of expenditure year ending— 


June 30, 1853, $2,042,364 67 
“ «“ 66-1854, =-1,666,224 82 


“ “e “ 
“ “e “ 





$2,042,364 67. 
| tration of the Department in March, 1853, the 
liabilities of the year had been chiefly incurred, 









closed by ‘* suspense account;”’ leaving the whole | 
expenditure of the year, as stated by the Auditor, | 


the 30th June, 1856, the average annual increase | 


If the permanent annual appropriation of | 
| $700,000, granted by Congress for services ren- | 


1855, 2,626,856 15 | 
1856, 2,787,046 52. 


The deficiency in 1853 was, as above stated, 
When I came into the adminis- | 
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7 
|| tothem. A considerable item of increase 
| from the grant of larger commissions to post. 

masters, by the act of June 22, 1854, which 
amounted to about $316,493 30, to which are to 
|| be added various grants to mail contractors 

amounting to $56,606 22, and other items, form: 
| ing an aggregate increase of $442,264 09 in th. 
|| deficiency of 1855. 
\| The deficiency in 1856 is in like manner ep. 
| larged by the operation of the act of June 2, 





——— ee 


arose 


1854, granting increased commissions to post. 
| masters, by the greater cost of the mail service 

on the Mississippi river, and by the rapid extep. 
sion of the service generally. The additiona) 
| compensation to postmasters in 1856, under the 
act mentioned, alone amounts to not less than 
$330,000, and without regarding the immense 
increase of service throughout the country since 
1853, it will be seen that if the additional com. 
pensation allowed to postmasters alone be de. 
ducted from the expenditures, the whole deficj- 
ency of the year will not exceed that of 1850 more 
than $41,400. 

While the deficiency has been thus augmented, 
the increase of the service has been very great, 
During this period the railroad service was jp. 
creased 7,908 miles, in length of routes, at a cost 
of $709,060. The increase of service, by modes 
not specified, in the different sections of the Union, 
in the same period, amounted to 19,722 miles in 
length, and 6,252,944 in annual transportation, 
the additional cost of which was $479,661. There 
|| was a reduction in coach and steamboat service, 
|| owing chiefly to the construction of railroads, but 
‘| much higher prices had to be paid under the new 
| lettings, and although the tables show a decrease 
\| of 5,731 miles in both descriptions of service dur- 
| ing the three years, the increased cost amounted 
to $350,785. 

In my last annual report, in refegring to the 
deficiency in the Post Office revenue,1 expressed 
my regret that Congress had not abolished the 
franking privilege when they passed the act of 3d 
March, 1851, reducing the rates of postage. The 
| experience of the last year has satisfied me more 
fully that this privilege should be speedily abol- 
ished. For months during this year free matter 
by the ton passed through the mails into every 
|| part of the United States, interfering great! 

with the regular transmission of the correspond- 
'ence of the country. When this free matter 
|| passes from the railroads, it is almost impracti- 
|| cable to forward it by the ordinary convey- 
|} ances. The evil is yearly increasing, detracting 
|| largely from the revenues of the Department, 
‘| and impairing its efficiency. 

By the act of 1825 the revenue of the Post 
Office Department was entirely in the control of 
|| the Postmaster General, the objects of expendi- 
|| ture being generally left to his discretion, and he 
| was simply required to pay all the expenses. 
| 








| 
| 
| 


j 
j 





| 





The extension of the postal system over our 
| rapidly-growing country required a more thor- 
ough organization, which was effected by the act 
of July, 1836. That act required ‘ specific esti- 
mates’? to be submitted at each session of Con- 
gress; and when an appropriation was made it 
was limited to the aggregate sum of those esti- 
‘| mates, and there was no authority to exceed 
'|them. The appropriation was made out of the 
|| revenues of the Post Office Department, the the- 
| 


ory being that the Department should sustain 
itself. The beneficial effects of this act, intended 
to secure a system of rigid accountability, have 
been impaired by various causes. After estl- 
mates have been submitted, additional service, 
involving large éxpenditures, has been required 
by law without any additional appropriation. 
The railroad service, which has been rapidly 
extended in evéry section of the country, though 





| 


} 


and, of course, existing engagements were fully. | much more advantageous, is far more expensive 


met. In the following year the Department was 
‘enabled, by the practice of a proper economy, 
and by the increase of its revenue, to enlarge its 
| expenditures where the public service required it, 
/ and at the same time considerably to reduce the 
| deficiency. , ; 

, But in the year 1855 the increase of revenue 
was small, and the additional burdens thrown 
| upon the Department were very large. These 
| were noticed in detail in my annual report of 
| that year; but I deem’ it expedient again to refer 


i than the old modes of service, and the increased 


revenue arising therefrom has not been in propor: 


| tion to the increased outlay. The reduced rates 
| of postage having largely reduced the revenue, It 
| has not been possible to confine the expenditures 
| of the Department within its income, and the 
| Postmaster General has been compelled to apply 
_ to Congress annually to appropriate the deficiency 
| from the general Treasury. These causes have 


removed in effect the salutary restraint imposed 
|| by the act of 1836, and left the head of this 


: [December 1, 





1956. ] 
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_ Department, in a great degree, uncontrolled in his || dollars; and appropriations continue to be asked British correspondence will involve, also, a re- 
hich expenditures. This state of things should not | for other lines running from the same port. duction of the sea postage on the United States 
e to continue. The laws should be so framed as to ||* The establishment of steam lines from any port | an@ continental closed mails, the effeet of which 
ors sroduce @ Suffigient amount of revenue to defray adds considerably to its trade and importance; would be greatly to reduce the receipts from the 
oa all proper expenditures. = and the advantages arising therefrom should be United States mail steamship lines, unless there 
the If my views regarding the abolition of the distributed equally, as fur as pracgicable, among | isa corresponding reduction in the British transit H 
; franking privilege—a measure which would the different States of the Union. tax, so that by lowerrates correspondence would ees 
-, greatly reduce the expenses of the Department— || __ General regularity has been observed on all the be increased sufficiently to prevent loss. oe 
99 be not adopted by Congress, f would recommend United States steamship lines, except between So far as Great Britain is concerned, in the , 
aon the passage of a law enabling the Department to || New Orleans and \ era Cruz, and New Orleans event of a reduction simply in the Atlantic post- ; 
Vice charge the ordinary rates of postage on letters || and paeewel On the line to Vera Cruz the age, it is not likely she would suffer any Seriows ; i 
ten. and printed matter which now pass free through 1 service 1as never come up to the requirements of diminution of her postal revenues, since she K 
onal the mails. If, in addition 0 this, the clause of the contract—only two trips monthly, instead of | would doubtless be compensate ad for any loss on “e 
the the act of 30th August, 1852, allowing a deduc- || three, having been performed, omitting Tampico; | that account by the increased amount of transit ¥ 
han tion of fifty per cent. on newspapers np and from the 16th August to 14th October last the postage she would realize under such an arrauge- \ 
nse icals, wten paid quarterly or yearly in advance, || service by steamer was entirely suspended. For | ment. This condition was, moreover, coupled (ea 
ince be abolished, as recommended in my last two these delinquencies suitable deductions have been | with an offer on the part of this Departne nt to 
om. annual reports, and the Department be relieved || made. have the transit price for all closed mails, in beth 
-. from the expense of ocean mail steamship and || The most serious complaints have arisen from | countries, fixed at the uniform rate of twelve@nd 
fici- Isthmus service, it would, with a proper economy, | the repeated failures of the New Orleans mail to || a half cents an ounce—a concession which would 
10Te soon sustain itself. The power of the head of || connect with the New York and Pacific line at, secure to the British and California and West 
this Department over the Treasury would then be || the Isthmus of Panama. No less than thirteen of | India closed mails the right of transit, in some 
ted, confined within proper limits, and the account- those failures, either outward or inward, have | cases, at one half, and in others at only one 
eat. ability contemplated by the act of 1836 again be || occurred since the 20th of June, 1855. Some of quarter, the price now charged under the treaty. 
me established. , ' 7 these, it is alleged, have been occasioned by acci- | was the more ready to make this concession, 
Cost The o eration of the act which went into effect || dents to the steamers, “and others from other | first, because I regarded it as of the highest im- 
deg Ist April, 1855, requiring prepayment of postage | causes beyond the control of the company. Many | portance that the correspondence between this 
ion, on ke ters from one point to another within the || more failures have occurrt d since the contractors || country and Europe should be relieved from the 
8 in United States, has proved generally very satis- | have run via Havana than when the service was | onerous tax to which it is now subjected, in order 
ion, factory. Without alluding to other advantages, | direct between New Orleans and Aspinwall. | that the people on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
rere itaffords the only sure means of guarding the |; From July, 1852, to September, 1854, the mails | their social and business intercourse, may be as 
ice, Department against loss from fraud or careless- | were conveyed direct, but by the ir contract the little trammele das possible ; and second, because 
but ness; and I beg to renew my former recommenda- | company stipulate only to run from New York |, it is likewise very desirable, as well in foreign as 
new tion for the passage of an act making prepayment || and New Orleans to Havann, thence by one line || in domestic postal arrangements, thgt simplicity 
nase also compulsory on all transient printed matter. to Aspinwall; and the Department cannot com- |; and uniformity should be observed. 
dur. By the act of 3d March, 1845, the Postmaster || pel them to keep up the direct service. Every Arrangements have been. made between this 
ited General is authorized, under the restrictions and |) means, however, within the power of the Depart- | Department and the postal authorities of Great 
provisions of the existing laws, to contract for | ment ha#been, and will continue to be, employed | Britain and Canada providing for the registration 
the the transportation of the mails of the United || to enforcing regularity; and it is hoped there will |; of valuable letters transmitted between those | 
sed States between any of the ports of the United || be no further cause of complaint. countries and the United States. The United 
the States anda port or ports of any foreign Power, || I regret that the differences hitherto preventing | States registration fee is five cents—the same as 
r 34 whenever in his opinion the public interests will |) the conclusion of a postal convention with France |, on registered letters to any place in this country. 
The thereby be promoted. It is made his duty to || are still unadjusted. The hop was entertained |) (The articles of agreement are annexed. ] 
a report to the next ensuing Congress a copy of | that, as this Deparim nt had yielded to the de- Articles of agreement have been drawn and 
bal, each of these contracts, with a statement of the || sire of the French Government as regards the || executed on behalf of this Department, provid- 
tter amount of postage derived under the sme. These || adoption of the quarter-ounce scale for letters,an | ing fora regular exchange of mails with Holland. 
ery contracts must be made with citizens of the Uni- || arrangement would before this have been coh- || ‘The project is favorably regarded by the Gov- 
] ted States, the mail carried in American vessels || summated and in successful operation. ‘The |) ernment of the Netherlands, and assurances have 
nd- by American citizens, and the contracts may be || terms offered on the part of the United States are || been received leading to the belief that, witha 
tter made for a term not exceeding ten years, and || certainly liberal, and there appears to be no good | slight modification touching the Belgian transit 
ete must contain stipulations reserving the right to || reason why they may not be accepted. It was |) postage, it will be accepted. 
ey: the two Houses of Congress to terminate them | with reluctance, however, that consent on our), An informal arrangement has been entered into 
ing by ajoint resolution. ‘The power given by this | part was given to the quarter-ounce scale, since || with the free city of Hamburg for an exchange 
nt, act is one under which large expenditures, involv- || the half-ounce for single letters is the scale ob- || of mails by means of the direct line of Hamburg 
ing millions, could be created, but geither of my || served with us, and in allour postal arrangements | steamers, plying monthly between that city and 
ost predecessors nor myself has ever used the author- || with foreign countries; and looking toa cheap, | New York. The single rate of postage estab- 
of ity thus given. Believing that Congress should || simple, and, as far as practicable, uniform system || lished for letters is ten cents; no mails for places 
di reserve the right to say to how many and to what || of postage—which it is hoped may before long || beyond Hamburg being transmitted by this line. 
he foreign ports the mails of the United Stateg should || be arranged for international correspondence With Mexico no postal convention has yet 
es. be transported, and the amount of money which || throughout the civilized world—it would be an || been concluded, but it is confidently hoped that 
sur should be expended for that purpose, I would || important point gained were the French Gov- || the pending negotiations on this subject may 
or- recommend the repeal of so much of this act as || ernment to assent to the general introduction of || result in an arrangement mutually advantageous 
act confers this great power on the Postmaster Gen- || the half-ounce scale. || to both countries. , 
sti- eral. | The French Government having made provis- || The statistics of the foreign mail service are 
ne The contract for the lines between New York || ion for the transit conveyance through England, | fully stated in appendix A, annexed to this re- 
it and Bremen, and New York and Southampton || of books, pamphlets, pewspgpers, magazines, || port. I will, however, briefly mention some of 
sti and Havre, will expire on the Ist of June, 1857. | and other printed matter from the United States "| the principal results in this important branch of 
ed For the most part, the service has been per- | addressed to France, Algeria, or cities of Turkey, || the service, as compared with the operations of 
he formed to the satisfaction of the Department. If | Syria, and Egypt, where France has postal ar- || the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1855. 
1e- this service is to be continued, the Department || rangements, on application of the French Director The aggregate amount of postage, foreign and 
un should at once be authorized to advertise, or to | General of Posts, in the month of March last || domestic, on mails transported by the United 
ed take such other steps as may be deemed wise || instructions were issued from this Department || States mail steamship lines, was $1,035,740 33, 
ve and expedient by Congress, to secure that ob- | authorizing the transmission, via England, of all || which is a decrease of $24,890 40 from the pre- 
ti ject. The present contractorsstate that they are | such printed matter, on prepayment of the same | vious year. The decrease of postage by the 
oe, prepared to build other and swifter ships than rates of United States postage as are chargeable || Collins line was $43,117 86; by the Havre line, 
ed those now on the lines, provided their contract || thereon when dispatched to france direct. $903 51; and by the Charleston and Havana line, 
be renewed; and, if the service is to gointoother | A proposition has been re eived from the | $545 61. By the Bremen line the postages were 
ly hands, the new contractors should have ample || British Post Office for a reduction of the postage | increased $12,593 77; by the New York and Cal- 
rh ume given them by which they may be enab ed || between the United States and Great Britain from ifornia lines, $6,370 92; and by the New Orleans 
ve to commence the new service immediately on the {| twenty-four to twelve cents the single letter. In || and Vera Cruz line, $311 89. 
ed cipianan of the present contract. || answer, this Department has indicated a willing- The total amount of letter postage on British 
yr n relation to these mail lines to foreign ports, |} ness to agree to this proposal, provided the transit |, mails during the year was $897,648 70, being a 
eS I may be permitted to observe that, if the present | charge on mails passing through England, from || decrease from last year of $32,048 74. Of this 
,it system is to be continued—of sustaining them, | and to the Ugited States, is reduced to twelve and || amount $601,031 40 was collected in the United 
eS in whole or ia part, out of the funds of the gen- || a half cents an ounce, the price paid by that | States,and $296,617 30 in Great Britain, showing 
he eral Treasury, no reason is perceived why one | Government for the conveyance of the British || an excess of $304,414 10 collected in this coun- 
ly port of the United States should be preferred to || and Canada mails through the United States. || try. The unpaid received from Great Britain 
cy the exclusion of others. From the port of New || This Department has been for years endeavoring | exceeded@the paid received $155,454 94, and the 
ve ork there now run four lines, embracing the | to have an abatement made in this transit charge, || paid sent from the United States exceeded the 
od branch from New Orleans to Havana, which re- |} which is considered excessive, and in the present | unpaid sent $148,959 16. 
is ceive from. the Treasury the yearly sum of one || instance the condition was rendered necessary, || he total letter postages on Prussian closed 


million four hundred and ninety-eight thousand |! inasmuch as a reduction on United States and ‘| mails was $299,455 71, which varies but littie 
New Seairs—No. 3. 
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from the preceding year, when the postages 
on this class of correspondence amounted _to 
4299,578 46. The proportion of this postage 
collected by the United States was, however, 
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Ho. or Reps, 





|| Garmick & Ramsey out of any money in the 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ Tapped 
| to this report copies of the correspondence on file 
'in the Department on this subject. From this 





j — 


| would, no doubt, have been confirmed by Cop. 
gress, and themselves amply indemnified. 
Their ne ci in their letters to the De 
ment, that t 





e road was equipped, and that the, 


largely increased, the excess collected in this || it will be seen that the contract was simply a con- || had placed the commercial cities of San Fran. 


country being $80,388 83. This excess during 
the previous year was $29,722 78. 

The amount of letter postage on Havre mails 
was $16,139 08, all of which was collected in this 
country. Last year the postage on these mails 
amounted to $16,915 92. 

A corresponding decrease has also taken place 
in the amount of correspondence exchanged with 
Bremen, the total postages being only $55,789 85, 
or $1,874 21 less than the preceding year. 

It will thus be observed that the amount of 
foreign correspondence has not only fallen off 
very considerably, but the revenue derived there- 
from to the United States Post Office has like- 
wise been materially lessened by the largely 
increased collections made in this country, as 
compared with any previous year. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1855, the excess of British 
postages collected by the United States over the 
total amount of United States postages collected 
by Great Britain was $64,820 64. his excess 
during the fiscal year was increased to $84,530 83, 
notwithstanding the diminished amount of cor- 
respondence. Like results are exhibited in re- 
spect to the mails exchanged with Prussia and 
Seen: showing that under our postal arrange- 
ments with those countries, the principle of 


optional an bree operates very ae | 


against the United States, the expenses of co 


lection being chiefly borne by this Department, | 
which not only collects its own, but also a very | 


large proportion of the foreign postages, and 
accounts for the same,in full, to the foreign 


offices, without receiving any compensatory | 


benefit in feturn. 


on mails conveyed during the year by the Col- 
lins line, was $415,867 44; by the Bremen line, 
128,937 64; and by the Havre line, $88,483 99. 


educting the United States inland postages on || 


these mails, the net revenue from ocean postages 
by the Collins line was $339,749 14; b 
men line, $86,492 88; and by the Havre line, 
$71,882 10. 

The general results of the foreign-mail service 


during the year, as exhibited in the appendix, | 
will be found, on comparison, not to vary mate. | 


rially in other respects from those of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1855. 

Notwithstanding the unusual extension of mail 
facilities, and the increase of railroad service, the 
number and cost of mail-bags have been very 
considerably diminished. The reduction in this 
item of expense amounts to $14,512 75, or 31 


per cent. less than the a incurred for | 


this article in the preceding year. Measures 
which have been adopted to prevent abuses and 
sécure increased vigilance and accountability in 
respect to this species of public property, as well 
as improvements which have been introduced in 


the system of bagging and distribution, are be- | 


lieved to be the principal circumstances which 
have tended to produce this favorable result. 

A report will be presented to Congress con- 
taining a specific statement of the fines imposed, 
and the deductions made from the pay of the con- 
tractors for failures and other irregularities which 
have occurred in the conveyance of mails during 
the year. It will be seen that these fines and de- 
ductions have amounted to the sum of $162,740 05. 
During the previous year they amounted to 
$124,530 68. 

On the passage of the Post Office appropriation 
bill, at the last session of Congress, the follow- 
ing amendment was inserted, and became a law: 
** Ind be it further enacted, That the first Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, re- 

uired to adjust the damages due to Edward H. 

armick and Albert C. Ramsey, on account of 
the abrogation by the Postmaster General of their 
contract to carry the maii on the Vera Cruz, Aca- 
pulco, and San Francisco route, dated the fifteenth 
of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-Three; to 
adjudge and award to them, according to the 
principles of law, equity, and justice, the amount 
so found due; and the Boceesiry of the Treasur 
is hereby required to pay the same to the sai 


the Bre- | 


|| ditional one, tg have no force or validity unless 
|| it met with the sanction of Congress. 


|| to show that it was eyo e, and that the mail 
| could be carried within the time stipulated in the 
| contract, and thus to recommend its adoption by 





under date of 7th of March, 1858, authorized the 
ostmasters of New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Menten, and San Diego, ‘* to make up and send 
|| a mail by the Vera Cruz and Acapulco lise, when 
| said communication is open, and the contractors 
are prepared to carry a mail on the terms of their 
contract of February 15, 1853.”" In communi- 
cating to the contractors this authority to the 
| postmasters, he informed them that it was given 





|** with the express understanding that neither | 


this Department nor the Government was to be in 
| any way holden for any expenses attending such 


to Congress to determine whether the contract is 
to be sanctioned by an appropriation to carry it 
into effect; the pay, if any, for said service com- 
mencing only in accordance with the terms of the 
contract—namely, from the time Congress should 
ratify the contract.’’ Thus the matter stood on 
the Sth of March, 1853. 


ment received the letter referred to in my first 
annual report. If silence had been observed, and 
the contracting parties had gone on making ex- 
penditures, without a knowledge that i 
tion could not be recommended to Congress, they 


conclusion was arrived at that the route was im- 





tract could not meet my approbation. 
being my views, I deemed it but just to the con- 
tractors that they should know them, and they 


tain the ratification of the contract by Congress, 
without the aid of the Department, or abandon 
the attempt. 

Such was the action of the Department and the 
cause of it, which did not certainly interfere with 
any of the rights ofthe contractors. Neither was 


March, 1853, annulled. The mail to and from 
|| San Francisco being a very important one, it was 
| deemed but proper that the head of the Depart- 
| ment should alone determine whether the con- 

tractors had provided the necessary means for its 
| safe transmission, and that this power should not 
|| be unreservedly delegated; the postmasters at 
|| New Orleans, San Francisco, Monterey, and San 
Diego, were therefore directed, in case the con- 
|| tractors applied to them for a mail, ‘* to report to 
he Department for further instructions. ”’ 

No instructions were ever required by the 
| postmasters, nor was any request made by the 
contractors to deliver the mails. The only in- 
stance in which such request was made was that 
contained in the letter of E. H. Carmick, of No- 
| vember 12, 1853, in which he asks that an order 
may be given permitting him, ‘‘as one of the 
contractors, to carry a mail on this route from 
California, leaving it optional with persons to 
send by this way, and to designate the same on 
the letter;’’ but, as it appe that the contract 
|| had gone into other hands, it was not thought 
that a reply was necessary. 

In the same spirit, and with a determination 
not to interfere with the contract, or with any- 
thing my predecessor had done, the letter of the 
30th November, 1853, to Messrs. Harris and 
Morgan was written. Independen#}, however, 
of these considerations, there was no obligation, 
either express or implied, on the part of the De- 
partment, to aid the contractors in the ratification 
of their contract by Congress. All the expenses 
incurred were at the risk of the contractors, vol- 
untarily assumed by them; and if they could 
haye shown that the route was as cable 
and expeditiops as yepresented, their contract 








In order to enable the — of the route | 


|| Congress, on their a my predecessor, | 
a 


| Service; but, as provided in the contract, it is left | 


On the 15th of June of that year the Depart- | 


ratifica- | 


might have had some pretext for complaint. | 
|| After a careful consideration of the subject the | 
The gross amount of United States postage || 
| practicable for mail purposes, and that the con- | 
These | 


were accordingly communicated to them; leaving | 
them to determine whether they would proceed | 
in their endeavors to establish the route, and ob- | 


the order of the Postmaster General of the 7th of 





rr 


ee 


|| cisco and New Orleans within fifteen days’ postal 
'| intelligence of each other, could then have been 
corroborated; and could such have been shown 
to be the case, no aid from the Department wag 
necessary, and no opposition that could haye 
been made would have prevented the ratification 
|| of their contract by Congress, and the passage 
\| of an appropriation to carry it into effect. ~ 

|| I have the honor to be, very respectfully, you, 
|| obedient servant, : 


i 


JAMES CAMPBELL. 
To the Presipent. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF I. WASHBURN, Jr, 
OF MAINE, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 10, 1856, 


On the question of referring the President’s Message to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten thousand copies thereof. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am not inclined to favor the 
proposition before the House to print an unusu- 
ally large number of copies of this message, 
The success of the amendment to the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campsext} would 
be regarded, not unfairly perhaps, as an indorse- 
ment by the House of the contenis of that ex- 
traordinary paper. I propose to state briefly some 
of the reasons which counsel me not to be a party 
to such indorsement. The message opens with 
studied and calumnious misrepresentations of 
the purposes of a great, growing, and patriotic 
party, soon to be the dommant party in the Re- 
public; it contains charges against the people of 
the free States of unfriendly designs and aggres- 
sions, running through many years, upon the 
wy ar of the slave States, and which I believe to 

e without the slightest foundation in fact; it is 
full of sophistries and special pleadings out of 
ead in what should bea eee and dignified 

tate paper; finally and chiefly, it proclaims doc- 
trines which I must regard as anti-republican 
and unconstitutional, at war with the theory of 
our system and the genius of our institutions. 
The Preside™ says: 

** Protected by the laws and usages of the Government 
they assail, associations have been formed in some of the 
States of individuals, who, pretending to seek only to 
prevent tRe spread of the institution of slavery into the 
present or future inchoate States of the Union, are really 
inflamed with desire to change the domestic institutions of 
existing States.” 

It is not difficult to understand to whom the 
President refers in this extract. The Republican 
ary d pretend to seek only to ry the spread 
of slavery into the present inchoate or future in- 
choate States of the Union—and this, it is not 
denied, is the party to which he alludes; but 
while pretending this and no more, he alleges 
that its members are really inflamed with a desire 
to change the domestic institutions of existing 
States—or in other words, to abolish slavery in 
the States in which it exists. The Republicans 
deny and have ever denied this imputation. They 
seek only to do that for which they have con- 
stitutional warrant, and they know and admit that 
they have no right to interfere with slavery in the 
States. But the President tells them and the 
country that he knows better, and that their pre- 
tenses are false and hypocritical; that— 

“To accomplish their objects, they dedicate themselves 
to the odious task of depreciating the Government orgali- 
ization which stands in their way, and of calumuiating, 
with indiscriminate invective, not only the citizens of par- 
ticular States, with whose laws they find fault, but all others 
of their fellow-citizens out the country who do not 
participate with them in their assaylts upon the Constitu- 
tion, framed and adopted by our fathers, and claiming for 
the privileges it has sec ; and the blessings it has con- 
ferred, the steady support and ful reverence of their 
children. They seck an object which they well know to be 4 
revolutionary one.” 

They seek, says this om fe libeler, to revo- 
lutionize, to break up, destroy, the Govern- 
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ment under which they live, to subvert the Con- | 


stitution which claims their steady support and 

grateful reverence. They well know what they | 
are avout. The President does not content him- 
self with saying that the tendency of their opin- 
jons and actions is to revolution, but he permits | 
himself to assert that they mean it: 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





} 
« They are perfectly aware that the change in the relative | aa tiie meetes Ad ie , ‘ ston of 
condition of the white and black races in the slaveholding | policy of the present Administration ; to the extension of 


. : 
States, Which they would promote, is beyond their lawtul | 


authority.”? 
They are “perfectly aware’’ that they are en- 

gaged in an unlawful work! The first officer in 

the Government must entertain a very poor opin- | 
ion of a large majority of the people in eleven | 
States of the Union, including hat in which he | 
was born and educated. They understand, too, | 
that their object is a foreign as weil as an illegal 
one, yet so determined are they to accomplish it | 
that they are even prepared to resort to the means | 
which he found so successful in subjugating un- 
happy Kansas, and will push on though their 
path lies ‘* through burning cities, and ravaged 
fields, and slaughtered populations, and all there 
is most terrible in foreign, complicated with civil 
and servile war.’’ With all their shamming they 
are downright disunionists, for they are perfectly 
aware ‘that the first step in the attempt’ to 
emancipate the slaves (which the Presidentalleges 
they have already taken) ‘‘ is the forcible disrup- 


tion of a country embracing in its broad bosom a || 


degree of liberty, and an amount df individual | 
and public prosperity, to which there is no par- | 


allel in history, and substituting in its place hos- || 


tile Governments, driven at once and inevitably | 
into mutual devastation and fratricidal carnage, | 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous | 
brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of armed 


Asia.’ 
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senting as much intelligence, probity, and patri- 
otism, as any convention that ever assembled in 
this country. I will read that platform; it is as 
follows: 


“This convention of Delegates, assembled in pursuance 
of a call addressed tothe people of the Ugited States, with- 
out regard to past political differences or divisions, who are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri compromise ; to the 


slavery into tree territory; in favor of the admission of 


Kansas as a free State; of restoring the action of the Fed- 


men, like the rival-monarchies of Europe and | 


If this indictment can be sustained, the history | 


of the world does not furnish the record of a peo- | 


ple more insatiate and malignant in their wicked- 
ness than the one million four hundred thousand 
men who compose the Republican party of the 


United States. Not satisfied with destroying the | 


consummating the work of emanorpation among 


a people from whom they will have been entirely | 


separated. The President continues: 


| 
Union, they would follow up this great crime by | 


“ Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means | 


and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for 
civil wer by doing everything in their power to deprive the 


Constitution and the laws of moral authority, and to under- | 


mine the fabric of the Union by appeals to gassion and sec- 
tional prejudice, hy indoctrinating its peOple with recip- 
rocal hatred, and by educating them to stand face to face 
as enemies, rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends.”’ 

1 would comment upon this extract did I not 
feel my utter inability to do justice to ‘the sub- 
ject Of course, sir, these charges are untrue. 

say of course, because it is morally impossible 
that they should be well founded. But aside 
from this, their want of truth can be established 
by evidence of the strongest eharacter that can be 
adduced in negation of any groundless charge. 


Mr. Speaker, where ought candid and just men | 


to go to find the views and purposes of the Repub- 
lican party? Where, if not to their platform of 


. principles and duties? And have not we, who 


are members of that party, a right to claim that 
we shall be judged by that, in the same manner 
that other parties are tried by their organic dec- 
larations and platforms? Th 
contented to judge the Democratic party by the 
platform erected at Cincinnati, and they insist 
that their party shall be tested by that framed at 
Philadelphia. “ But the President charges upon 
Us opinions and aims the very reverse of those 
contained in that platform. e assumes that we 
ere guilty; that our purposes are criminal; and 
regards our disavowal of such purposes, and the 
deliberate and solemn declarations of our real 
intentions, as false and insincere—the shams of 
acriminal. It has been said that men are unable 
to ascribe virtues to others of which they have 
no conception themselves. It is not impossible 
that the unprejudiced reader of the message may 
think that there is a basis of truth in the remark. 
e claim that our intentions and objects are to 
be coomstaines. jor reference to the platform care- 
fully constructed by a convention of delegates 
from some twenty States of the Union, repre- 


e Republicans are | 





ee 








eral Government to the principles of Washington and Jef- | 
ferson ; and for the purpose of presenting candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President, do 

“1. Resolve, That the maintenance of the principles 


romulgated in the Declaration of Independence, and em- | | 


| 


ied in the Federal Constitution, are essential to the pre- | 
servation of our republican institutions; and that the Fed- 


eral Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of | 


the States, shall be preserved. 
2. Resolved, That, with our Republican fathers, we 


hold it to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed | 


with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and that the primary object and ulterior design 
of our Federal Government were to secure those rights to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction ; that as our 
Republican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all 
our national territory, ordained that no person should be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, it becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the 
Constitution againstall attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories of the United 
States by positive legislation prohibiting its existence 
therein. And we deny the authority of Congress, of a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, of any individual or association of in- 
dividuals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Terri- 
tory of the United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

3. Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress sovereign power over the ‘Territories of the United 
States for their government, and that in the exercise of this 

wer itis both the right and the duty of Congress to pro- 

ibit, in its ‘Territories, those twin relics of barbarism, polyg- 
amy and slavery. 

4. Resolved, That while the Constitution of the United 
States wa#ordained and established by the people in order 
to ‘form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and 
secure the blessings of liberty,’ and contains ample pro- 
visions for the protection of the life, liberty, and property of 
every citizen, the dearest constitutional rights of the people 
of Kansas have been fraudulently taken from them ; 

“Their Territory has been invaded by an armed force ; 

Spurious and pretended legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive officers have been set over them, by whose usurped 
authority, sustained by the military power of the Govern- 
ment, tyrannical and unconstitutional laws have been en- 
acted and enforced ; 

“The rights of the people to keep and bear arms have 
been infringed ; 

“ Test oaths of an extraordinary and entangling nature 
have been imposed, as a condition of exercising the right of 
suffrage and holding office ; 

‘¢ The right of an accused person to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury has been denied ; 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, has been violated ; 

“They have been deprived of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law ; 

‘* That the freedom of speech and of the press has been 
abridged ; 

“The right to choose their Representatives has been 
made of no effect ; 

‘“* Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been instigated 
and encouraged, and the offenders have been allowed to go 
unpunished ; 

**'That all these things have been done with the knowl- 
edge, sanction, and procurement of the present Adminis- 
tration, and that for this high crime against the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and humanity, we arraign that Adminis- 
tration, the President, his advisers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories, either before or after the facts, 
before the country and before the world ; and that it is our 
fixed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of these atro- 
cious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure and con- 
dign punishment hereafter. 

“5. Resolved, That Kansas should be immediately ad- 
mitted as a State of the Union, with her present free con- 
stitution, as at once the most effectual way of securing to 
her citizens the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil strife now 
raging in her territory. 

* 6. Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea, that ‘ might 
makes right,’ embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every 
respect unworthy of American diplomacy, and would bring 
shame and dishonor upon any Government or people that 
gave it their sanction. 

‘67, Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific ocean, by 
the most central and practical route, is imperatively de- 
manded by the interests of the whole country, and that the 
Federal Government ought to render immediate and efficient 
aid in its construction, and, as an auxiliary thereto, the 
immediate construction of an emigrant route on the line of 
the railroad. 

“8, Resolved, That appropriations by Congress forthe 


improvement of rivers and harbors, of a national character, 


required for the accommodation and security of our existin 
commerce, are authorized by the Constitution, and justifie 
by the obligation of Government to protect th 
property of its citizens. 

sg, adn That we invite the ‘affiliation and 


ee of the men of all parties, however differing from us in 
other respects, in support of the principles herein declared ; || , 7 . . a 
he spirit of our institutions, as well as '' ernment, in this regard, as impaired by the Coa- 


and, believing that t 


| 
| 
i 


|| President informs Congress that they intend to 
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the Constitution of our country, guaranties liberty of con 
) science and equality of rights among citizens, We Oppose 
al] tegislation impairing their security.” 

Here, sir, you find that the Republican party 
resolve that they mean to maintain the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, and of 
the Constitution, and that ‘‘the rights of the 
States, and the Union of the States, shall be pre- 
served.’’ In the face of this declaration the 


| trample upon the rights of the States, and destroy 
| the Union. 
| They assert that it is the duty of the American 
| people ‘* to prevent the establishment of slavery 
| in the Territories of the United States, by pos- 
| itive legislation prohibiting its existence therein ;”’ 
and they deny the authority of Congress, of a 
| Territorial Legislature, of individuals or associ- 
ations, to give legal existence to slavery to any 
Territory of the United States while the present 
Constitution shall be maintained. They declare 
| that it is the right and duty of Congress, under 
the Constitution, to prohibit in the Territories 
| those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery. Now, is there anything in all these 
| averments and denials like inequality or injustice 
—that looks to sectionalism or disunion ? Ie will 
be perceived that the leading, distinguishing 
| principle of the Republican party upon the gen- 
| eral question of slavery, is folded in the doctrine 
| that itis the right and the duty of the General 
| Government to prevent the extension of slavery 
| into free territory. If this be treason, Heaven 
|help us! Weare all traitors! 
| Not only are the principles and purposes of 
| the Republican party fully and clearly expressed 
| in the hiladelphia platform, but they have been 
| repeated a thousand times by the presses and 
| speakers of the party, and in the resolutions of 
| local conventions, with constant and emphatic 
| disavowals of the wish or purpose to interfere with 
| slavery in the States. hy should its members 
| alone be singled out by the President, and his 
| party, for reproach and opprobrium? Why are 
| they more obnoxious to censure than the wise, 
| the great, and the good men, whose pathway 
| across our political horizon, from the mele morn- 
| ing, is luminous with similar opinions? If hold- 
| ing these opinions justly exposes the Republicans 
| to the imputation of being dishonest and danger- 
| ous men, fit to be classed with the ‘* desperate 
and the damned,’’ what shall save the Father of 
his Country, the Author of the Declaration of 
| Independence, and the Father of the Constitution, 
| from being placed in the same category? Were 
; Republican doctrines and designs more constitu- 
| tional, or less pernicious in 1789 or 1820 or 1848, 
| than in 1856? They were among the axioms, 
| the unquestionable truths, and the fixed purposes 
|| of the Fathers; and the Republican party is but 
| acting in the light of their examples, and carry- 
| ing out their instructions. When its members 
| remember this, I trust they will be comforted, 
| and be able to bear themselves bravely and decor- 
| ously against the assaults of one whose calum- 
| nies strike so far. 
| General Washington, in a letter to Robert 
| Morris, makes use of the following language: 

* Tcan only ry: there is not a men living who wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of 
| it, [slavery;] but there is only one proper and effectual 
| mode in which it can be accomplished, and that is by legis- 
| lative authority ; and this, so far ag my suffrage will go, 
| shall never be wanting.”’ 

Surely this justifies the Republicans in all 
| that they propose to accomplish; for to sincerely 
| wish for the abolition of slavery is inconsistent 
| with a desire to extend it. The power of the 
| General Government to restrain slavery is recog- 
_ nized by the act of Congress of the 7th of 
| August, 1789, which was approved by General 
|| Washington. In 1784, in the Congress of the 
|| Confederacy, Mr. Jefferson reported a resolution 
| to the effect ‘that after the year 1800 of the 
' Christian era, there should be neither slavery 

nor involuntary servitude in any of said States, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crime 
whereof the said party shall have been duly con- 
victed to have been personally guilty.”’ It will 
| be seen that Mr. Jefferson designed to strike a 
| single and fatal blow to all slavery extension. 
| That he did not consider the powers of the Gov- 
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. stitution, is shown by the fact that he approved, duction is fairly allowAble for the use which I ' me, what the President means? The citizens of ernments. 











as President, many laws—some for the organi- 
zation of territorial governments with the slavery 
restriction—involving the existence of plenary 
yower in Congress to legislate for the Territories. 

Mr. Madison, who ought to know, from his 
connection with the Constitution, the objects for 
which it was framed, and the powers it was de- 
signed to confer, has said: 


wish to make .of it. 
President himself. 
edition of his message, he says: 


it is the authority of the 


“1 confidently believe that the great body of those who 
inconsiderately tgok this fatal step are sincerely attached 
to the Coustitution and the Union.” 

What, sir, these men attached to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, who nevertheless seek an 


On page 6, of the pamphlet | 


| the free States—I speak of them asa Whole—haye 

never considered thet they had any right wha 
ever to interfere with slavery in the States and 
have never sought secretly or overtly to inter 
I venture to say that there are not a@ thousand 
legal. voters in the northern country who maip. 
tain that such a power exists in the people of th, 
free States, or who have ever intimated a des), 


fere. 


Sire 


When it 
separatior 
State ol! 
by France 
Tess obje 
condition: 
jmpositiot 
But, at t 
jmposing 
ceded by 


S **] HOLD IT ESSENTIAL IN EVERY POINT OF VIEW, THAT object which * they well know to be revolution- to participate ina work of this kind. * They have v 7. 
WWE GERERAL GOVERKNENT SHODLD Het ssn Pasere, (Sty? and who are “perfectly aware”’ that they || Dever, to my recollection, sent a petition or me. “« For 
f vol. 3.5. 7 - FOREAES Sr" Ors sc POT, || oan accomplish it only by means which will carry morial here for the exercise of such a power, and that it \ 
BM ae ae a ee ial them ‘through burning cities, (such as Law- I am informed, as matter of fact, that they have ment 01 
i esisted in the formation of a Constitution which, "ence, when the agents of the President fired it,) || never done so; yet the President asserts in effec of the 
eee le ‘stood it, stripped the Government of ‘ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations,” —for if he does not mean this his language j, sourl In 
ie Ail power to prevent the extension of slavery? (like those to which he may point as his handi- || pointless — that there is a party in the Nor ment f 
hi Thet c. did so rs apparent from the official Work on the plains of distant Kansas!) How | sufficient in numbers to make tt formidable, if Does th 
sanction which he felt it his duty to give to laws | © these men be sincerely attached to the Union, || not dangerous, who seck the emancipation of he inter 
of Congress enacted in the exercise of thisauthor- When they are seeking an object which they | slaves in the southern States. Sir, I pronounce they - 
z ity. The existence of this power was assumed know must be accomplished by revolution and || the aaee, the sense in which it was made, pt 
| and acted upon by Congress in the acts organ- ; disunion? | Sir, itis an old saying that it is the and to the extent the President must have in. already 
7 izing the Territories of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Penalty of error and falsehood to destroy them- || tended it to be understood, as untrue; and because mer 
Michican, Lowa, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Wash- | Selves, and it needs no better illustration than | Untrue and ealeulated to convey wrong Impres. that 7 
i} . ington. Iwas in virtue of this constitutional right has been furnished in this message. ae v7 do injusuce to the people of the North, whic i 
that the Missouri compromise was passed in 1820; Sir, all heresies—all sins of opinion, if not of || @D Mi a false record for the future, I denounce long © 
ie and 1 call the attention of the House to the fact, | Practice—may be tolerated and excused, except || it. fost of these men refuse to vote, or take mise 
4 that the ertion has been made, and, so far as the ee — of loving liberty and hating | oe oy Doreen oma, = - — rem 
Ve | know, never denied, that at the time of the | Slavery. That is the unpardonable sin which || that in many millions of intelligent, active minds, try = 
uf passage of that compromise the President, Mr. shall not be endured, neither under this Admin- || 8 disposed to isms as southern gentlemen repre. to ta 
Y Sdkasae. sensalied his Cabinet upon the const. || iration. ner that which is to come. Old-line || sent them, but a few hundreds ean be found who a 
Sac tutionalityof the measure, and that they were | Whigs—Whigs of the straightest sect; high-tariff || are In any degree obnoxious to the charge of the aeees. 
oe Qnanimous in deciding that it was within the | 2d stiff-bank men—those whom the Democracy || President, should be received as. the highest evi- nate 
; constitutional power of Congress. have denounced for a quarter of a century as || dence of the moderation and justice of the north. oer 
5 Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman | false and dangerous men, unworthy of the confi- | ern people. ; ; atl 
i will allow me to interrupt him, I wish to know | dence of the people, though they stand covered || The Speunett Farther lafornis tye two Fons ; adj 
if 1 correctly understood him to say, that the | ®3 with a garment by their unrepented sins, have || of Congress that— non 
45 Missouri compromise was approved by Mr. | but to bow the knee to the Dragon of slavery, | “ The second step in this path of evil consisted of acts of unnee 
*j OTA PTO : PI y sue Sl a re . : : . || the people of the northern States, and in several instances it. Th 
Sonroe and his Cabinet? and worship it as the god of their political idol- || 5¢° Dror’) © ae i +f reetecsage 
‘a? eaninet : ea F as et . governments, aimed to facilitate the escape of ident h 
: Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I stated thatI,) @&Y yand they are hailed as the bright particular | persons held to service in the southern States, and to tb 
; have so understood. stars’’ of the so-called Democratic party, put | pooyent their oxtredinion when reclaimed according to law out by 
/ , . ° ri: . ‘orw ace * leadershi i oq || and in virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 7; “ 
; Mr. SMI rH, of \ a Do Syne aa sical ee as — oe et ey '| promote this object, legislative enactments rae it te 
a fact; and if so, upon W hat authority : aa I : . — . ‘ . {| were adopled to take away or defect rights which the Con- does no 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I havesaid that I hird-degree Know Nothings, in all their || stitution solemnly guarantied. In order to nullify the then of this ¢ 
7 Thad so understood. I-think it is so stated in || toSgery, fresh from their fulminations against the 1 existing act of Congress concerning the extradition of Union. 
te the diary of John Quincy Adams, and, if I mis- Pope, and hoarse with denouncing and deriding | eet Sek canta ioeriel tens oat, ment, ¢ 
$2 take not, Mr. Benton refere to the same fact in || those who constitute, if not a majority, certainly || os Po Clete: See ee even Cores 
Mes i » Att eee ee : a rae PT ; participate in the execution of any act of Congress what this poi 
a] his Thirty Years in the United States Senate. I | 4 Very large portion of the Democratic voters in || ever.” arise ; V 
( cel ahve authority of Mr. Adams, who was free States,—I mean ouradopted citizens,—declare | The facts in regard to the subject-matter of this tions of 
4 himself in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, and at the || that the success of freedom in a national election || complaint, as well as I can remember them, are ae Say 
Ae head of it, as the best that can exist of what oc- |, '$ tantamount to disunion, and justifies it; and || as follows: Formerly a portion of the States, per- Nov 
ae curred at that time. they are at once received as the willing and wel- '|-haps most of them, bélieving that they had some I und 
Now, sir, why does the President charge the | come allies and loving coadjutors of the sham | jurisdiction and authority over this subject, made and th 
Republican party with be ing sectionalists®and Democracy ° ne ; || enactments in aid, to some extent, of the execu- of the 
; disunionists, and as seeking to revolutignize the Fire-eaters and nullifiers, red with uncommon i tion of the fugitive slave law of 1793; but when report 
46 country, when its members are only doing: what | Wrath, no sooner shock the ear of the civilized || Prigg’s cies decided, some twenty or thirty gress 
a Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet, composed of such | World with the proclamation that slavery is a || years ago, it was settled that the States did not ries— 
men as Adams, Crawford, and Calhoun, approved blessing, und the very corner-stone of republican || possess the power to pass such laws, or inter- the e3 
thirty-six years ago? To the point that the | stitutions, than they are made the oragles, law- i fere in the matter at all. I will read an abstract ator f 
avowed principles of the Republican party—and | §!vers, and platform-builders of the party. || of what was decided in that case, which I copy has bi 
e we insist, and will insist that no man should deny Mr. Speaker, is it not singular that all the ag- | from the notes to the Jaw of 1793, and to be found loquy 
that they are its real ones—are such as we may || gtessions and OULAGES, ‘WIORES,. CEES, and || in the first volume of the Statutes at Large. him a 
maintain and carry out under the Constitution, | 'easons, of which the President seriously com- | “The clause relating to fugitive slaves is found in the DEN, | 
I would refer the House-to the decisions of the || plams, should be on the part of the people of the || National Constitution, and not in that of any State. It “MM 
Supreme Court, which are full, clear, and decisive || North—the land of free schools anda free Gos- | might well be deemedgan unconstitutional exercise of the Court, 
: apon this point. pel, in which itis no offense to read the Bible to || power of interpreatoh to init tht the Seas are bowed cea 
Thus have I sustained the positions of the Re- | te poor and lowly? To adopt the President's | National Government nowhere delegated or intrusted 10 prod 
: publican party by the authority of every depart- style of argument, [ would inquire: is it true that || them by the Constitution.” * * * Tt would seem, he's 
ue ment of pe Government, and uf their acts, run- | education leads only to error? Is it true that the || upon just principles of construction, that the legislation 0! opinia 
ning through a period of sixty years from the | Christian religion is the nursing mother of every | papers, if constitutional, must supersede all State legis-, + during 
. eisai sail care are , | vice and every crime? And is it not sh fal || 'ation upon the same subject; and, by. necessary implics tories 
date of its organization. I sustain them, too, by | ; amerul || tion, prohibit it. For if Congress have a constitutional 
the language of the Constitution itself: y that these wa nton slanders, these swashing and || power to regulate a particular subject, and they do actually = 
‘ Pongress shall have power to dispose of and mate alt | Malignant diatribes against the northern people || regulate it, in a given manner, and in a certain form, it of ter: 
i need/al rules and regulations respecting the territory or | Should come from one who was born and educa- || cannot be that the State Legislatures have a right to ener sion, | 
| tive papery longing to the Unted Sete ied in their raidst,and who, ike the eow-boya of | fe, _Qnere Congrew have an exclusive power ove UM te 
, And if, in the judgment of Congress, a ‘ regula- | the Revolution, can see notaing right in his own | tere.”"—Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Pet, = 
tion’’ excluding slavery from the territory (or || people, and rothing wrong ameng their oppo- || 539. On 
Territories) of the United States would be wise, || nents? Well, sir, the Supreme Court of the United on th 
salutary, ‘* needful’’—would tend to enhance the i will now call the attention of the House to || States having decided that the States had no made 
value of the land as land—to create a market for | some of the misstatements of facts in regard to such power, no such right to interfere, as they ee 
it—to encourage the settlement of the common | the alleged aggressions of the North upon the || had supposed, and were excluded from any juris- matte 
domain, and to perants the welfure of the peo- | South, which I think are contained in the mes- || diction - the Constitution or acts of Congress, not 0 
ple emigrating thereto, and increase the wealth || sage. The President says: '| they at once set about accommodating themselves Hg 
and strength of the whole country—why, in the || «tn the Jong series of acis of indirect aggression, the '| to that decision; and removed the unconstitutions! tle” 
name of all the canons of interpretation since the | first was the strennous agitation, by citizens of the northern | legislation from their statute-books. Instead of that. 
invention of language, has it not clear, express, | States, in Congress and out of it, of the question of negro || resisting the Supreme Court, they yielded to it; nght 
and indisputable power to make such a regula- | “!"¢ipation i the southern States, | and now this fact is arrayed against them by the Sm 
tion? : | Now, sir, I ask, when, where, how have the || President of the United States, to establish the cal 
Mr. Speaker, I have another authority to cite, | citizens of the northern States ever agitated, || disloyalty of the northern people, and their cov- Unit 
in reply to the wholesale tions by the Pres- | strenuously or otherwise, the question of | stant aggressions upon the rights of the South. to pr 
ident of criminal motives objects on the part ; emancipation in the South? Where and by We are next told that: N 
of the Republican party; and whi I do not think | whom was this done in Congress? I pause for a © The third stage of this u sectional controversy the: 
#0 much of it as others may, I believe its intro- | reply. I beg to know, I ask gentlemen to inform || was in connection with the organization of territorial ¢°¥- | 
x & 








8 Ho. or Reps. 
n 4 enments, and the admission of new States into the Union. |! recognized the constitutionality of the Missouri | accomplishment, and of the more numerous population of 
~ of When it was proposed to admit the State of Maine, by | restriction ? |} the northern States?” 
“have - ation of territory from that of Massachusetts, and the |} . sslee ‘othe mamek De | : 
what. ee Missouri, formed of a portion of the territory ceded Mr. WASHBI RN , of Maine. I unde rstand i} ie is undoubtedly true, that in the absence of 
1, and by France to the United States, Representatives in Con- that all the earlier Presidents, including Jeffer- || 9 restrictive law, slaves can b® easily taken from 
rfere gress objected to the admission of the mnt unless ba son and Madison, have, by their acts, and most || Missouri into Kansas, and if, ehin thee there: 
. sui -ws 5 le vw hei § ave a ; > 
isand conditions a Pe ciiaentet ecm aieaiinatons sodenee: H of them by their language 9 re cognizt d and they are held by the courts to be property, the 
main. impoet the same period, the question was presented of | affirmed the principles contained in the Missouri | Territory becomes, in fgct, a slave Territory. , It 
of the imposing restrictions upon the residue of the territory || restriction. ee | is not a free Termtory. Emigrants are not left 
lesire ceded by France. That question was, for the time, disposed | Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would ask the || free to act for themselves; and when they attempt 
have of by the adoption Of « gerercpmiens Nae of Hamatiow- gentleman if he is not aware that both Jefferson || to do so, the judicial power of the Territory and 
r me. «« For the time,”’ the President says, implying || 29d Madison—and Madison especially in a letter || the political power of the country mect them 
rand that it was understood to be a temporary settle- || recently published—expressly deny the constitu- || with the declaration, that property in slaves is 
have ment only. The language of the eighth section tionality of that act? ; __ . gy || protected in the Territory by the Constitygon of 
efferr of the act preparatory to the admission of Mis- Mr. WASHBURN , of Maine. : No, sir. The || the United States. It is notan open questton for 
We jg souri into the Union, declares that it was a settle- President says that the repeal of the Missouri '| the emigrant to settle for himself. The Constitu- 
North ment forall time, and that it should stand forever. |; Compromise has not opened a field to slavery || tion is there before him, and is against him. 
le, if Does the President know what he is about? Does which was not open already to that system. There is Jegal prohibition on one side, as the eu- 
on of he intend to charge upon the southern people that || “That repeal did not open to free competition of the | thor of this message, as | will show hereafter, 
uNCe they at that time were acting a false and treach- | ar ati - aoe ae ee ‘| contends. Although there may be twenty thou- 
“ed - > i} % no such repea , wou d have veen Closed agains rem: || 4 I a = Ome : er ‘ 
nade, erous part towards the North? ‘That they had || it found that field of competion already opened, in fact sand free Stat men in & I rritory ’ and but 
e in. already formed the purpose to violate this com- \| and in law. All the repeai did was to relieve the statute- | twenty slaveholders and one hundred slaves, if 
Pause promise when the ren time should come? || book of an objectionable cnactment. unconstitutional in || the former have no power under the Constitution 
‘ > ° ° | of 5 on 8 . . s : > , » I . 
pres. that they intended that this great compromise, || = and injurious in terms, to a large portion of the to remove or enfranchise the slaves, the status 
orth, which gave peace to the country, should exist so | , a || of the Territory is determined. And the fact, 
ines long only as the territory north of the compro- || Is it possible that the President believes that he || that in absence of legal prohibitions, a few Mis- 
take mise line should remain ae and that || could by this kind of—shall | call oe hanes |) sourians can, under the Democratic readings of 
2 fact whenever the time should arrive when that coun- |} persuade any man that ” repeal of the ] lissouri || the Constitution, make Kansas a slave ‘Territory 
Same try would be needed for settlement, they meant || compromise removed no ere to a 41 in spite of all the free States, has not the slightest 
“ 2 ° | re s +e t-hraska ? ] ie : ° 
epre- to take it to themselves? Such is the charge | of slavery into Kansas and 1] ebraska ! hi eolr tendency to prove that the domestic institutions, 
who necessarily implied in the language of the Pres- | this pointlet me quote w hat the President himself || o¢ the South have superior vigor and vitality to st 
f the ident. I do not agree with him. I do not believe || has said in this message: ' . those of the North. The desire to exclude sla- it 
L evi that southern men at that time had made up their ||“ An act of Congress, while it remains unrepealed, more || yery from acountry by legislative preventives no if 
ort! minds not only to hold on to Missouri and Ar- || especially if it be constitutionally valid in the judgmeat of || )5r6 implies the admission, that it is a vigorous im 
tthe *, ' + || those public functionaries whose duty it is to pronounce on t ’ : : . = 
kansas, but, when Kansas and Nebraska shouid | that point, is undoubtedly binding on the conscience of each and healthy system, than the practice of vaccin- a! 
Uses be settled, then to claim that the compromise was 1 good citizen of the Republic.” ation commits the doctors to the theory, that a j 
; : ‘6 > th ro? j ; of: stricke 7 > all. hea — re i 
an adjustment ‘‘for the time ey ’ a it wn | If this be true, and if it be also true, that the || cor stricken with the small-pox has more power . 
ets of unconstitutional, and that they had a rig ae — | Supreme Court has decided the Missouri com- | #4 vigor than one in full health. Is ittrue, let me AB 
ances it. Therefore, in this particular, I think the Pres- || promise to be constitutional, or in other words, ask, following the President’s manner of argu- ? 
- of ident has made a statement which is not borne || that the lecislative power of Congress was com. || ment, that virtue is a superior force to vice? . 
nd to ae ° | oe: > om Faileatr The rhe awe . > rea) - » ; 
rape out by the facts. Again, he says: | petent to its passage, it would seem to follow that : hen, = pass laws for the suppression of the 
. To “In the progress of constitutional inquiry and reflection, || 1t was an insuperable barrier to the extension of > io faire ha good Wr re et P dhian, 
— it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress || slavery into those Territories. |, In human affairs than ev uM? Jndoubtec ly; then 
won does not possess constitutional power to impose restrictions || That compromise was repealed, and we are | why legislate for its protection; will it not take 
pave of this character upon any present or future State of the |; lled > ad | --licht doctrine || Care of itself? 
mn of Union. In a long series of decisions, on the fullest argn- || NOW called upon to adopt the new-light doctrine Mr. SMITH. of Virginia. When a Territor 
tates ment, and after the most deliberate consideration, the |} of the Democratic party, that slavery is a bless- Stade nee Say OS OY pes he ae ae y 
ma, 00 Supreme Court of the United States had finally determined || ing. This is the leading idea of that repeal, and | asks for admission into the Union as a State, will 
witat- this point in every form under which the question could |! the principle which southern gentlemen wil] || the gentleman allow its people to decide their 
arise ; whether as affecting public or private rights—in ques- |; P =. eo ; err, ; : own institutions ? 
this tions of the public domain, of religion, of navigation, and || deduce from it; for, if the institution is not a | M “WASH BURN. of Mai Ww) | 
on of servitude.” | blessing, they will ask, why destroy the barrier wees SN, OF eee. hen that 
ie, Mow, an Ge Wits tile ceeinn Welne coriert | against its extension? Why remove an obstacle || ©4S® = presented, I shali be prepared to act on it. 
a I ondanitiindl that precisely the ae ia Seed | to the diffusion of an undoubted evil? I may be || I shall not shirk it. I will tell the gentleman, 
de d that the & P C va ‘ded in th * || told that the restriction was unconstitutional; but, | however, that [ shall vote In accordance with the 
_ and that the Supreme Vourt decided in the case || 7T answer, every department of the Government a age of the Republican platform and those 
ecu: of the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, || had decided otherwise, and besides, it was the Have avowed here. I ask the gent’»man if 
shen reported in the first volume of Peters, that Con- | result of a compromise binding upon the con- || Utahshall come here with a constitution recogniz- 
uirty gress has full legislative power ove¥ the Territo- || — on ae i ine polyzamy as a domestic institution, whether 
not Fiee-—-a. Bowel which sncliies the right to prohibit || Senco? of the parties who made it. So this pre- \\ ing polygamy as a domestic — om Hy WHEW 
a he exi y f wlavery therei TI r Sen. || tense fails; and there can be no other justification || he would vote for its admission : 
oa store trod: Mada n (Me erein. | 2 nat the Sen- || or excuse for the act than the one I have indicated || Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When the gentle- 
ract ator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] admits that there |) "1h a+ tie law was immoral—that i : .d to || Man answers my question, I will answer his. 
ony has been such a decision, is apparent from a col- | that the law was immora that it attempted to : i ; 
od pore ¥ re | exclude a positive blessing, a Divine institution, || The gentleman from Maine is attempting to play 
am loquy which took place the other day between |! ¢ , srritory, and w fens x the Yankee upon me completely. [Laughter.] [ 
him and the Senator fro Maine [M F oe roma vast te rritory ; an was an otiense to God “2 a ' D J 
i C m ie, [Mr. PESSEN- |) and man. || put the question to the gentleman again. 
the DEN,} a part of which was as follows: | Mr. WARNER. Has the gentleman from || Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. [ put my 
~ it . wee 3} ve 3 os . - att : — . . 
f the “Mr. Cass. It was touching the decision of the Supreme | Maine looked into the decision of the Supreme || (uestion again. (Renewed laughter.} 
ound = that o “a erent inf this oe was equiv- || Court to which he refers, in order to satisfy him- Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The question I put 
th alent to ‘ public land. yith respect to the other point, | . . > ventle ; ia: > pret . 
ate rmit meen say that I did not put it. " The main argument || self that it does affirm the power of Congress to e peptienns ERR: Ge thy Erent aves 
sem produced in this body years ago. I did not assume that || establish or exclude slavery from the Territories of liberty on this floor, I ask the gentleman from 
n of the Supreme Court had'so decided. I stated that, in the || of the United States? I have looked into it, and || Maine whether he is willing, by his vote, to 
egis- opinion of Judge Marshall, which has Wen alluded to |, find the decision to be that the Territorial Legis- | &dmit into this Union a State, with the liberty of 
Nica" » during this debate, he put the right of governing the Terri- “ake : forming its own institutions? 
Saal tories on three or four different grounds. He put it on the | lature of Florida had the power, under the au- M WASHBURN f Mai I have alread 
ally ground of sovereignty. He put it on the ground of the regu- || thority delegated to it by Congress, to establish Avir. ’ NN, OF Tt aine. lave already 
n, ‘it un of property. He put it on the ground ofthe acquisition || a territorial court. That was the question involved, answered the gentleman’s question, and I must 
nter- oe ee eee he put it on maupcune ot a | and that was the question decided by the court. wait until he answers mine before I consent to 
era ’ at the power was exercised. § never based || vie WASHBURN. of Mainc. ‘I understand || have him interrogate me further. 
fie the view which I took of the incompetency of Congress to | Pee ware ee a oa 7 ae 3ut. Mr. Sneaker, iti hief e of e} 
Pet., legislate on the domestic concerns of the people of a Ter- || the decision of the Supreme Court to be, that a Dut, Mr. Speaker, itis my cules Cause Of quarr 
ae lee decision of Supreme Court. |. Territorial Legislature has all the power over | with the ad that it contains an unequivocal 
ited on this an Eee a a y a || questions of property that a State Legislature || Tecogniuon of the extreme southern docirine, that 
’ ~ S a” eee There can be no doubt that that de- || the Constitution, ex proprio vigore, spreads sla- 
no made by the honorable Senator from Michigan. If [ mis- || POSsesses. ihere can be ho Goudt that that Ge- |) © il the T . f the U as 
hey understood him upon the former occasion, my misunder-| cision fully justifies the statement which I have |, Very over all the Lerritories of the United States. 
slg mending te matter of record. What he then said is also made \| ‘The author of the message says that the people 
matter of record. If he refers to it, he will fi ' 4 . : : : eee i , i » ¥e >e- 
88, not out of the way, a Scion teatiched tp ae | The President asks, with an air of triumph: || of eee ae = ry ” i. = e i 
" | . . 2 ‘ac ang a 
ves rence with reference to this particular view. I take it,|/ ‘Is it the fact that, in all the unsettled regions of the | ofa ee eee a Secs Bl oid 
nal then, not to be disputed by him at least, that it is the set- i United States, if emigration be left free to actin this respect || the States of the Union as States; they rave 
of ed doctrine of the Supreme Court of the United States, || for itself, without Jegal prohibitions or either side, slave || affirmed the constitutional equality of each and 
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its || all of the citizens of the United States as citizens, 
ity night to legivlate for the Territories. That right may be || free labor? Is it the fact, that the peculiar domestic insti- || ee . +s . 4 

the deduced, besides, from the necessity of the cnen The samen | tutions of the southern States possess, relatively, so much | whaiever their religion, wherever their ies em 

the has been exercised over and overagain. What we hold as | of vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue is freely open to ail || their residence; the have maintarne d the invio- 
on- & party is, that as this power exists in the Congress of the || the world, they will penetrate to the exclusion of those || lability of the eonstitational rights of the differ 

United States, it is the duty of Congress so to exercise itas || of the northern States? Is it the fact, that the former enjoy, | ent sections of the Union.”’ 

ae to prevent the extension of slavery over free territory.” compared with the latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, When were these great and obvious truths ever 
M arenes independent of climate, soil, and all other accidental cir- : en : ere these grea p rs 

rey r. SMITH, of Virginia. Do I understand cumstances, as to be able to produce the supposed result, | disputed : The Republican party, as the Presi. 

09 the gentleman tp say that Jefferson and Madison |! in spite of the assumed moral and natural obstacles to its || dent must have learned from its platform, and 
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The President’s Mess 


from the declavations of ite members, contended | of persons and property within its jurisdiction. 
earnestly for the equality of the States, and of all | This power is in Congress, or in the people of 
the citizens of the States, and for the maintenance || the Territory. It must be in one or the other. 
of all their constitutgonal rights. They proclaimed || It is primarily in Congress, but may be delegated 
everywhere, during the canvass, as they declare | tothe people ofthe Territory. Under the popular- 
now, that the State of South Carolina has, in all || sovereignty theory of General Cass itisinherent in 
respects, the same rights as the State of Massa- | the people—at any rate, it is, and from necessity 
chusetts; that the rights of the cjtizens of Virginia | must be, inthe law-making power of the Territory, 
and of New York are identical; that the former, || whether that be Congress or the local Legislature. 
as well as the latter, may remove into any Terri- || It is simply absurd to say that this power exists 
tory of the United States, and when there should || in the Legislatures of the thirty-one States, and 
be governed by the same laws. Itis apparent that || that the law of each, in respect to property, shall 
this interpretation of the rights of the States, and || be the law of the Territory; at least so far as re- 
of the @hizens, does not include the idea or princi- | gards those ofits citizens who have removed there- 
ple which the President intended to enunciate; for | to. The laws of the States differ in reference to 
with what propriety could he say that that had | what is property’ In Georgia a black man may 
been asserted or settled which was not an issue in || be property; in Maine hecannotbe. In Virginia 
the election, and which had neverbeen controverted || there can be no property in bank notes of a cer- 
since the foundation of the Government? But, || tain denomination, while in Massachusetts there 
Mr. Speaker, we all know—no one has listened || may be. Which of these laws are to be in effect 
to the debates in this House during the last || inthe Territory? Clearly none of them; ahd the 
three years who is not aware—that these terms, | emigrants from Maine, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
‘“‘equality of the States,’ and ‘equal rights of || and Virginia, must take the laws of the Territory 
each and all the citizens of the United States,”’ || as they find them; and if they provide that there 
are invariably used by southern gentlemen as || shall be no property in slaves; or bank bills, the 
implying the constitutional existence of slavery || slaveholder from Virginia and the billholder from 
in the Territories, or as periphrases of that doc- || Massachusetts must alike submit; no injustice is 
trine. That these, or equivalent words, were | done to either, and there is no inequality. 
used in this sense in the Cincinnati platform, Since this doctrine, that slaves may be held in 
will not be denied, nor will it be asserted that | the Territories under the Constitytion without 
they were employed in a different sense in the | local law, and even against it, has come to be the 
extract which I have read from the message. I || central, distinguishing doctrine of the modern 
appeal to the House, and particularly to southern || Democratic party, it concerns us all in the free 
members, for confirmation of what I now state. || States to examine it carefully, and see if it be 
Will any gentleman deny that these terms are | indeed well founded —for in it are stupendous 
anderstood to contain the dogma, that slaves may || issues. Concede it to be the true doctrine, and 
be held under the authority of the Constitution || henceforth freedom is sectional and slavery na- 
in all the Territories of the United States? If so, | tional; and the Government from being a Govern- 
I shall be glad to hear him. ment of equal rights, for the security of liberty 
The argument for this new Democratic dogma || and the propagation of Democratic principles, 
is as follows: ** The Constitution of the United | becomes the possession and instrument of an 
‘States is the supreme law of-the land. Itguaran- || overshadowing oligarchy for the extension and 
ties equality of rights to all the States, and to all || perpetuation of the system of chattel slavery upon 
the citizens of the United States. The Terri- || the American continent. False and unsubstantial 
tories are the common property of the General | as this doctrine is, it is no part of wisdom for 
Government or of the States, and belong as much || that reason to ignore its existence or importance. 
to the citizens of one State as to those of another. | I fear that we are notaware of the strength it has 
Now, inasmuch as the citizens of sixteen of the || gained in the country—it is maintained by nearly 
States, when they remove to a Territory, can || every southern man in Congress, and there are 
hold and use therein as property whatever they || but few Democrats from the North who venture 
owned and held as such in the States from which || to dispute it. It was promulgated in the Cin- 
they emigrated, it follows that if the citizens of || cinnati platform as one of the tests of political 
the other fifteen States cannot hold and use as || orthodoxy,and now we are congratulated by the 
property in the Territory whatever they owned, || President that it has been affirmed by the people 
or might have owned and used as property in | in the recent election. It must be met, exposed, 
those States by virtue of their laws, they have | and denounced. 
not equal rights with the citizens of the sixteen I rejoice that something of that work has 
States. ‘* But,’’ it is said, **the Constitution of || already been accomplished, and that the Repub- 
the United States is the paramount law, before || licans of this day have the benefit of the argu- 
which all inconsistent and conflicting laws must || ments and authority of some of the most influ- 
give way. A territorial law or law of Congress || ential and distinguished men who have figured 
prohibiting the existence of slavery in a Terri- || in the recent history of the country. Two of 
tory, excludes therefrom the property of citizens || them are now members of the American Senate; 
of nearly half of the States of the Union, and is || and, though they may have modified the opinions 
therefore inconsistent with the higher law of the || which I shall cause to be read, 1am sure they 
Constitution, which secures equal rights to all || never have and never will answer the arguments 
the citizens of all the States ’’ I think I have || by which they were supported; and two are no 
stated fairly the southern-—and since the Cincin- || longer numbered with the living; but, though 
nati Convention | may say the Democratic— || dead, their works survive and their words s eak; 
position upon this question of slavery in the Ter- || and I entertain no fear that, in the world of light 
ritories. ie is the misfortune of these slavery- || and liberty to which they have been translated, 
extensionists, South and North, that their theory || they have seen any cause to change the opinions 
has no foundation to rest upon. The constitu- | which they presented so faithfully and so clearly 
tional underpinning does not fit the superstruc- | when they were upon the earth. 
ture; it is a ** world too wide’’ to serve that pur- | I will ask the Clerk to read the following ex- 
pose. : || tracts from speeches made in the Senate of the 
The argument from the equal rights of the | United States by Messrs. Douglas, Cass, Clay, 
States and of the people of the States is singularly || and Webster. 
fallacious and inconsequential—indeed, its soph- || The Clerk read, as follows: 
istry is too transparent to be respectable. he | By Mr. Douglas in 1850: 
Stetes and their citizens do possess equal rights ||“ But you say that we propose to prohibit by law your 
inand to the Territories; and the laws of the || emigrating to the Territories with your property. We pro- 


Territories must be such ag will respect the rights || Pose no such aia eel eset eaneeme 
ofall alike. They are thus respected when the |! erty, and there hold and enjoy it in subordination to the 
citizens thereof, whether born in the Territories or | laws you may tind in force in the country. ‘Those laws, in 
emigrants from free or slave States, are placed | some respects, differ from our own, as the ig ae 
upon a footing of absolute equality, both in re- || 7270us States in this Union vary, on some points, the 


: laws of each other. Some species of property are excluded 
spect to personal rights and rights to property, by law in most of the Sutses, @0 well eS Paxtaee, as 


and when the same law governs all. A Territory caine, unwise, ienenered, - Seater oo aoe - a 
is a political organization, and there must be || 80und public policy. Forinstance, t ~ ; 
wer somewhere to make laws, rules, and regu- | from emigrating to Minnesota, Oregon, or Cali —_ 


: ; ; ; his bank. The bank may be property by the laws of New 
ations for its government, and defining the nghts York, but ceases to be so eats tate into a State or Ter- 











| are recognized and protected as property in m 
| States, if not all of them; but no citizen, whe 
| North or South, can take this species of property wit) | 
| and hold, sell, or use it at his pleasure in all the Terriio, 
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ritory where banking is prohibited by the local een: Bo 
ardent spirits, whisky, brandy, all the intoxicating drin\.. 

Ost of the 
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because it is prohibited by the local law—in Oregon ~ " 


statutes of the Territory, and in the Indian country by the 
acts of Congress. Nor can aman go there and take ayq 
hold his slave, for the same reason. These laws, and may 
others involving similar principles, are directed against - 
section, and impair the rights of no State in the Union 
They are laws against the introduction, sale, and use of 
specific kinds of property, whether brought from the North 
or the South, or from foreign countries.”? 


By Mr. Cass in 1854: 


** The second objection which I propose to consider, cop. 
nected with this alleged seizure of the public domain, js 
that a southern man cannot go there because he cannot 
take his property with him, and is thus excluded by pecy. 
liar considerations from his share of the common property, 

** So far as this branch of the subject connects itselt wiih 
slaves, regarded merely as property, it is certainly true that 
the necessity of leaving and of disposing of them may put 
the owners te inconvenience—to loss, indeed—a state of 
things incident to all emigration to distant regions ; for there 
are many species of that property, which constitutes the 
common stock of society, that cannot be taken there, 
Some because they are prohibited by the laws of nature, as 
houses and farms ; others because they are prohibited by the 
laws of man, as slaves, incorporated companies, monopo- 
lies, and many interdicted articles; and others again, be- 
cause they are prohibited by statistical laws, wifich regulate 
the transportation of property, and virtually confine much 
of it within certain limits which it cannot overcome, in 
consequénce of the expense attending distant removal; 
and among these latter articles are cattle, and much of the 
property which is everywhere to be found. The remedy in 
all these cases is the same, and is equally applicable to alj 
classes of proprietors, whether living in Massachusetts, or 
New York, or South Carolina, and that is to convert all 
these various kinds of property into universal representative 
of value, money, and to take that to these new regions, 
where it will command whatever may be necessary to com- 
fort or to prosperous enterprise. In all these instances the 
practical result is the same, and the same is the condition 
of equality.” “4 

** Sucha principle would strike at independentand neces- 
sary legislation, at many police laws, at sanitary laws, and 
at laws for the protection of public and private morals, 
Ardent spirits, deadly poisons, implements of gaming, as 
well as various articles, doubtful foreign bank bills, among 
others, injurious to a prosperous condition of a new society, 
would be placed beyond the reach of legislative interdic- 
tion, whatever might be the wants or the wishes of the 
country upon the subject. For the constitutional right by 
which it is claimed that these species of property may be 
taken by the_owners to the ‘ territory’ of the United States, 
cannot be controlled, if it exist by the local Legislatures; 
for that might lead, and in many cases would lead, to the 
restriction of its value.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

** And we are thus brought to this strange practical result: 
that in all controversies relative to these prohibited articles, 
it is not the statute-book of the country where they are to 
be held which must be consulted to ascertain the rights of 
the parties, but the statute-books of other Governments, 
whose citizens thus, in effect, bring their laws with them, 
and hold on to wem.”’ 


By Mr. Clay in 1850: 


**] take it for granted that what I have said will satisfy 
the Senate of that first truth, that slavery does not exist 
there by law, unless slavery was carried there the moment 
the treaty was ratified by the two parties to the treaty, under 
the Gene of the Constitution of the United States. 

** Now, really, I must say that the idea that, eo instanti, 
upon the consummation of the treaty, the Constitution of 
the United States spread itself over the acquired country, 
and carried along with it the institution of slavery, is so 
irreconcilable with any cemprehension, or any reason which 
I possess, that I hardiy know how to meet it.’? 


By Mr. Webster, upon the Oregon bill, in 
1848: - 


“fT am not g into metaphysics, for therein I should 
encounter the henorable member from South Carolina, and 
we should wander in ‘endless mazes lost,’ until after the 
time for the adjournment of Congress. The southern 
States have peculiar laws, and by those laws there is prop- 
erty in slaves. This is purely local. The real meaning, 
then, of southern gentlemen, in making this comphaint, is 
that they cannot go into the Territories of the United States 
carrying with them their own peculiar local law—a law 
which creates property in persons. This, according to their 
own statement, is all the ground of complaint they have. 
Now, here I think gentlemen are unjust towards us. How 
unjust they are, others will judge—generations that will 
come after us will judge. It will not be contended that this 
sort of personal slavery exists by general law. It exists only 
by local law. I do not mean to deny the validity of that 
local law where it is established ; but I say it is, after all, 
nothing but local law. It is nothing more. And wherever 
that local law does not extend, property in persons does not 
exist. Well, sir, what is now the demand on the partof our 
southern friends ? They say, ‘ We will carry our local 
laws with us wherever we go. We insist that Congress 
does ws injustice unless it establishes in the Territory 10 
which we wish to go, our own local law.’ This demand | 
for one resist, and shall resist. It goes upon the idea that 
there is an énequality unless persons under this local law, 
and holding property by authority of that law, can go into 
new territory, and there establish that local law, to the ex- 
clusion of other law. Mr. President, it was a maxim of the 
civil law, that between slavery and freedom, freedom 
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pould always be presumed, and slavery must always be 
’ if any question arose as to the status of an indi- 
tidual in Rome, he was presumed to be free until he was 
‘od tobe aslave. So, I suppose, is the general law of 
mankind. An individual is to be presumed to be free until 
.w can be produced which creates ownership in his per- 
| do not dispute the force and validity of the local 
law, as I have already said, but I say itis a matter to be 
yoved ; and, therefore, if individuals go into any part of the 
earth, it is to be proved that they are not freemen, or else 
the presumption is that they are, mt 
« Now, our friends seem to think that an inequality 
arises from restraining them from going into the Territories, 
unless there be a Jaw provided which shall protect their 
ownership in persons. The assertion is, that we create an 
inequality. Is there nothing to be said on the other side 
in relation to inequality? Sir, from the date of this Con- 
stitution, and in the councils that formed and established 
this Constitution, and [ suppose in all men’s judgment 
since, it is received as a settled truth that slave labor and 
free labor do not exist well together. I have before me a 
declaration of Mr. Mason, in the convention that formed 
the Constitation, to that effect. He says that the objection 
to slave labor is, that it puts free white labor in disrepute ; 
that it makes labor to be regarded as derogatory to the char- 
acter of the free white man, and that he despises to work— 
to use his expression— where slaves are employed. This is 
a matter of great interest to the free States, if it be true, 
as to a great extentit certainly is, that wherever slave labor 
prevails free white labor is excluded or discouraged. 1 agree 
that slave labor does not necessarily exclude free labor 
totally. There is free white labor in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and other States; but it necessarily loses something of its 
respectability by the side of, and when associated with, 
slave labor. Wherever labor is mainly performed by slaves, 
it s regarded as degrading to free men. The fi en of 
the North, therefore, have a deep interest to kee r free 
—exelusively free—in the new Territories. 
‘But, sir, let us look further into this alleged inequal- 
ity. There is no pretense that southern peeple may not go 


yroved. 
proved 


ai 


son 


into territory which shall be subject to the ordinance of 
1787. The only restraint is that they shall not carry slaves 
thither, and continue that relation. They say this shuts 
them altogether out. Why, sir, there can be nothing more 
inaccurate in point or fact than this. I understand that 


one half the people who settled in Illinois are people, or 
descendants of people, who came from the southern States. 
And I suppose that one third ef the people of Ohio are 
those, or descendants of those, who emigrated from the 
South; and I venture to say, that in respect to those two 
States, they are at this day settled by people of southern 
origin in as great a proportion as they are by the people of 
northern origin, according to the general numbers and pro- 
portion ef people, South and North. There are as many 
people from the South, in proportion to the whole people of 
the South, in those States, as there are from the North, in 
proportion to the whole people of the North. There is, 
then, no exclusion of southern people; there is only the ex- 
clusion of a peculiar local law. Neither in principle nor in 
fact is there any inequality. 

“The question now is, whether it is not competent to 
Congress, in the exercise of a fair and just discretion, to 
say that, considering that there have been five slaveholdin 
States added to this Union out of foreign acquisitions, an 
as yet only one free State; whether, under this state of 
things, it is unreasonable and unjust in the slightest degree 
to limit their further extension? Thatis the question. I 
see no injustice in it. As to the power of Congress, I have 
nothing to add to what I sai@ the other day. I have said 
that [ shall consent to no extension of the area of slavery 
upon this continent, nor any increase of slave represent- 
ation in the other House of Congress. 

“| have now stated my reasons for my conduct and my 
vote. We of the North have gone in this respect already 
far beyond all that any southern man could have expected, 
or did expect, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. I repeat the statement of the fact of the creation of 
five new States out of newly-acquired territory. Wehave 
done that which, if those who framed the Constitution had 
foreseen, they never would have agreed toslave representa- 
tion. We have yielded thus far; and we have now in the 
House of Representatives twenty persons voting upon this 
very question, and upon all other questions, who are there 
only in virtue of the representation of slaves. 

‘** Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking that while I 
am willing to Tiobent this as presenting my own judgment 
and position in regard to this case—and I beg it to be under- 


stood that I am speaking for no other than myself—and | 


while I am willing to present this to the whole world as my 
own justification, I rest on these pro 
when this Constitution was adopted nobody looked for any 
new acquisition of territory to be formed into slaveholding 
States. Secondly: That the principles of the Constitution 
prohibited, and were intended to prohibit, and should be 
construed to prohibit, all interference of the General Gov- 
ernment with slavery as it existed and as it still exists in 
the States. And then, that, looking to the effect of these 
new acquisitions which have in this great degree inured to 
Strengthen that interest in the South by the addition of 
these five States, there is nothing unjust, nothing of which 
any honest man can complain, if he is intelligent; and L 
feel there is nothing of which the civilized world, if the 
take notice of so humble a pe as myself, will reproac 
me with, when I say, as I said the other day, that I had 
made up my mind, for one, that under no circumstances 
would I consent to the further extension of the area of sla- 
very in the United States, or to the further increase of 
slave representation in the House of Representatives.” 


Here, sir, I think I may well leave the argument 
on this point. Gentlemen may think I have occu- 
pied too much time in its consideration, but I tell 
you, no; and that when a doctrine however false 
and absurd is indorsed, not only by the Presidént 
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The President’s Message—Mr. Washburn, of Maine. 





it 
of the United States, and by nearly ever member i] 
of Congress from half of the States of the Union, 
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construction is that which induces the slave- 
holder to go to a Territory with his slaves, upon 


but by the convention of a great party. itis one | the ground that he has equal rights with the 
i 


that needs to be looked to, The Repub 
has suffered in the past by not believing enough || 
of the designs of the slave power; its incredulity 


can pesty non-slaveholder; 
| settled in his new home, an 


and yet, after he is fairly 


: has gathered his 
slaves around him, permits the non-slaveholder, 


has been its weakness. If the people ofthe free || under the form of establishing a constitution, to 


States had understood what the real doctrines || deprive him of his pro 


and purposes of the slaveholders’ party were, I do | 


not believe that Mr. Buchanan would have carried || 
a single State north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
To show that I do not err in my interpretation 
of the Cincinnati platform, I will read a portion 
of it. In one of the resolutions I find it stated— || 
“That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through 
the fairly-expressed will of the majority of actual residents, | 
and whenever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, 
to form a cons@ution, with or without domestic slavery, 
and be admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect 


} 


equality with the other States.’’ 


This right, it will be seen, is held to accrue 
when the number of inhabitants justifies the forming 
of a constitution, but not before. The expression 





roperty? What, then, be- 
comes of his equal rights? Is he jess injured 
by a confiscation of his property effected by the 


| agency of a permanent and organic law, than he 


would be if it were accomplished by an ordinary 
act of legislation? Remember that this entire 
superstructure is based upon the constitutional 


| guarantee of equal rights. And I hold gentlemen 
|| to the logical consequences of their theory. The 
| law must be coextensive with the reason of the 


law. 

Mr. MILLSON. I rise tu reply to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Maine. I waited for some 
other gentleman to answer; butas they have not, 
if the gentleman really desires an answer, I will 
undertake to furnish one. I rise only at the gen- 





of the time when the right vests excludes the idea 
of an earlier time for its exercise. A fair interpret- 
ation of the language itself, and the general un- 
derstanding of its meaning as expressed on this 
floor and elsewhere, leave no room for doubt as 
to the import of this resolution. This is sup- 

osed to be pretty safe doctrine for the slave- 
Slee for, if the people of a Territory have | 
no power to exclude slavery until it has the | 
requisite population to become a State —held | 


by southern politicians to be ninety-three thou- || 


sand, or the number required by law for a Rep- | 
resentative in the popular branch of Congress 
—they feel quite sure that by such time the sys- 
tem will have become so widely extended and | 
firmly established in the Territory that it will | 
be nearly impossible to destroy it; and they 
are right; and the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Smiru] was right yesterday when he said 
he would not vote to establish slavery in a Ter- 
ritory by law. Why? He holds that it is al- 
ready established there by the Constitution in 
virtue of its guarantee of ‘*equal rights,’’ and he | 
would not admit, by the passage of a law of Con- 
gress, that this description of property was held 
in a Territory by a tenure less permanent and 
safe than that of the Constitution itself. Believ- 


ing this, he was justified in making the statement || 


to which I have referred. He frankly admits | 
that he holds, in common with most southern | 
members, that, until the formation of a constitu- | 


tleman’s invitation. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 

how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Seven minutes. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
| sees that my time has nearly expired. 
| Mr. MILLSON. I should not have interrupted 
| the gentleman but that he desired some one to 
| answer him. 


| Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


I will permit 
the gentleman to have a portion of my time if ! 
| find I have any to spare, for I should be pleased 
| to hear him. 
| On the 4th day of March, 1853, the President 
of the United States, in entering upon the respons- 
ibilities of his great office, made a vow, in the 
presence of his countrymen, that no effort of his 
should be wanting to allay agitation of the slavery 
uestion during the term of his official service. 
le deprecates agitationnow. He is amazed that 
it should exist, and has set himself to the task of 
scolding itdown. He cannot understand why it 
is that the people of the free States do not like the 
measure whisk opened the vast country of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to the occupation of slavery 
and the uses of the slave-owner; nor why they 
| should have been excited when they saw him 
making use of the civil power at his command, and 
of the army of the Republic, to strike down their 
brethren in Kansas, that the objects for which the 
Missoun compromise was repealed might be 





tion, there is no power in the people of a Terri- 
tory to exclude ven: but he says there is little 
practical difference between this doctrine and the 
dogma of popular sovereignty; for, if the people 
of a Territory do not want slavery, they will not 
pass laws for its regulation and protection, and 
without such laws it would not prosper. The 

entleman failed to tell us why such laws would 

e very essential-to the slaveholder, since his 
prepersy is established and protected by the 

ighest law in the country, that of the Constitu- 
tion. Besides, it may well be supposed that, if 
the Constitution carries slavery into the Terri- 
tories, it carries with it the incidents of that 
relation. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to this new-fangled and 
unconstitutional doctrine not only for what it is, 
but for what it prophesies and prepares the way 
for. Acquiesce in it, yield to it as founded in a 
just construction of the Constitution, and there 
is but one step more—and that not a long one— 
to be taken to make the subjugation of the free 
States as complete as could be desired. Do you 
think gentlemen who propose to call the roll of 
their slaves on Bunker Hill will be long in dis- 
covering, after this, that it is- not competent for 
a State to make laws in derogation of the Federal 
Constitution, and in violation, as it will be said, 
of the equal rights of the citizens of other States? 

Iam aware that it seems to.be admitted by 
those who speak for the slaveholders, that the 
people of a Territory may, in the formation of a 
constitution’ for a State government, prohibit 
slavery. But I would like to know by what 
principle, and under what authority, this power 
may be vested in the people at that particular 
time, and at no previous day? What sortof a 





consummated; nor can he perceive any occasion 
for uneasiness on their part when he assures them 
that, under the Constitution, there is no power in 
the General Government, or in the people, to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery over all the Terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the free States 
believe sincerely—it is the profoundest conviction 
| of their minds—that slavery is a moral, social, 
and political evil, a wrong to the slave, a curse to 
the enslaver, and an element of weakness to the 
nation. They believe also that the Government 
is not prea to restrain the expansion of such 
an evil. They have read in the Constitution that 
Congress may make needful rules and regulations 
for the territory of thte United States, and they 
know that the power to set bounds to slavery 
was recognized and affirmed by all the leading 
statesmen of the country, and by all the depart- 
ments of the Government, until within a very 
recent period. With these views and opinions, 
would they not deserve the contempt of all good 
men, if they did not endeavor, in every legitimate 
and constitutional way, to perform the high duty 
which they impose? What southern man is 
there who would not, were he of the North, 
stand like an anvil in resistance ta the doctrines 
and designs indicated or expressed in this remark- 
able communication from the President? The 
Republican party had its origin in these convic- 
tions in regard to the duties and powers of the 
American people. Its principles are derived from 
the Constitution, and ihe laws of eternal Right. 
They are strong as Truth, and enduring as Hu- 
manity, and the party which is faithful to them 
will stand a ‘* tower of strength four square to all 
the winds that blow.”’ 
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DePARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice Inpian AFFratrs, 
November 22, 1856. 

Sin: | have the honor to submit for your con- 
sideration the usual annual report from this office, 
and for minute details of the operations of the 
service and‘the condition of the Indian tribes, 
refer you to the various accompanying reports 
and other papers. 


The improvement in the condition of the New || disturbances. ‘I 
York Indians, though gradual, is very pete _ the influence of intoxicating liquor. 


ble. The farms, buildings, crops, and stocks, 


ency has been extended over the Indians of Min- 
nesota, the Oneida, Stockbridge, and Menomo- 
nee tribes in Wisconsin, still remaining within 
its limits. 
The condition of the Oneidas of Wisconsin has 
changed but little since last year; and no event of 
| importance has occurred among them, except the 
| murder of one of the chiefs by a member of the 
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| it is expected, be taken without delay to advance 
, the intetests of these Indians, and to make the 
_ various improvements for which the treaties pro- 
| vide. Heretofore large sums of money have he 
| paid to and expended for these Sioux; but the 
| have been indolent, extravagant, and intemper. 
| ate, and have wasted their means without im. 
| proving, or seeming to desire to improve, their 
condition, Itis to be feared-that bad counsels 


en 


| tribe. This event has produced much excite- || have controlled them; and their constant wa, 
|| ment, and has caused apprehensions of serious 


‘The murder was committed under 


Under the operations of the treaty of February 


and the substantial comforts surrounding the | 15, 1856, between the Stockbridge and Munsee 


hom: 

eargras, and the Tonawandas, Cattaraugus, and 
AJiechany Senecas, evidence in them a uniform 
advancement, The reliance of the Alleghany 
Seneecas upon their timber and lumber has not 


mude it necessary for them to turn their attention 


wholly to agriculture; and while this resource 
h furnished them t mporary aid, the timber 


and lumber trade in which they are engaged may 
be regarded as a hinderance to their permanent 
lmprovement. 

Churches and religious influences and schools 


are well sustained among these Indians, and all 
seom to be impressed with a desire to educate 
their children. The State of New York and the 
American Board of Missions continue to make 


of many of the Oneidas, Onondagas, Tus- | Indians and the Government, it is to be expected 


that the Stockbridge difficulties, which for a 





| Sippi and the Pillager and 


| with the wee has also had a sad effec, 
| upon them. All the power of the Departmen, 
will be exerted to require these Sioux to cease 
their roving, wandering habits, and to settle down 
upon their reservations. ° 


| With regard to the Chippewas of the Missis. 


ake Winnibigoshish 


number of years past have been*a source of || bands, it may be remarked that their wars with 


_trouble and vexation, will soon be terminated. 
An arrangement has been made by which a tract 
of land on the west end of the Menomonee reser- 
vation has been selected for a permanent home for 
the Stockbridges and Munsees. Some of these 
Indians have already commenced to build them- 


the Sioux and the use of ardent spirits have done 
much to retard their progress. Theagricultural and 
other labor connected with the reservationsat Win. 
nibigoshish, Cass, and Leech lakes, has been cop. 
fided to the direction and management of Messrs, 
Breck and Bardwell, the missionaries in charge, 


selves houses at their new location, and measures || who are making as good progress as could be 


have been taken to insure*the final removal of 
all of them as soon as this can be prudently and 
properly effected. It is to be hoped that ow 4 
factious opposition which may manifest itself 
among a few of these Indians may meet with no 
encouragement, either in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 


liberal appropriations for education among them. || ‘Phe necessity of the case and the interests of the 
ryve ry? . i I ' ‘ 2 : = 
Phe Thomas Asylum, on the Cattaraugus reser- | Indians require that they should remove from 


vation, is completed, and is now rapidly filling 
with orphan and desutute children. The Indians 
on this last reservation have had the kind offices 


and aid of the Society of Friends, and the pat- 
ronagre of the Department has also been extended 
to them. 

‘The Ottowas and Chippewas, and the Chippe- 
was of Saginaw, and Swan creek, and Black 


| their present location at Stockbridge without 
| delay. 

The advancement of the. Menomonees is con- 
stant andsteady. Although obstacles have been 
| thrown in the way of these Indians, and the 
| Vicious and unscrupulous have endeavored to 
| thwartall the efforts made for their improvement, 
and the grasping avarice of unprincipled white 


river, all within the State of Michigan, continue | men in seeking to obtain their property, in defi- 
gradually to increase in numbers, as well as to || ance of justice and right, has rendered them some- 


ulvanee in the arts of peace; and under the libe- 
ral provisions of the treaties of 1855, by which 
every family is to reccive a homestead from the 


public d main, and the friendly feelings mani- || Menomonee 
fested toward them by the people of the State, 
present indications which would seem to justify 
the hope that they will attain a much higherstate 


of civilization, and possess more of the comforts 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| what restless and uneasy, yet, notwithstanding 
| all this, their progress is very gratifying, and the 
| results already attained leave no doubt but the 

einai in a very few years, will 
| completely and perfectly adopt habits of industry 
| and civilization. Indian laborers have been ex- 


|| clusively employed to do the work of the tribe. 


| The agent, farmer, miller, teacher, and one black- 


of lifer than they have heretofore done. They || smith, are the only white persons located at the 
are beginning to locate on the lands assigned || agency and employed on the reservation. All 
them, and apparently highly appreciate’the sep- || the work in the fields, as well as in the shops, is 
arate homes to which they are entitled. |, done by Indian hands. A number of the young 

‘The Chippewas of Lake Superior, whoinhabit || Menomonees have become expert carpenters, 
reservations in the northern peninsula of Mich- || providing not only the general carpenter shop 
igin, the northern part of Wisconsin, and that || with hands, but the different bands have carpen- 
portion of Minnesota between the St. Louis river || ters among them, who are erecting houses for the 
and the British line, have been furnished with a || various families; to facilitate which the council 


liberal supply of farming implements, carpen- 
ters’ tools, household furniture, and cooking 


utensi!s; and every Indian having a house and 
residing in it, has been supplied with a good cook- | 


ing stove and the usual cooking utensils, atable, | 


bureau, chairs, bedstead, looking-glass,and many 
r articles for houschold use. The effect of 


emal 


has requested that a set of carpenters’ tools be 
furnished to each band. ; 

In the southern part of Minnesota Territory, 
the Winnebagoes have assigned to them, under 
the treaty of February, 1855, an excellent tract 
of land tor a permanent home; and laudable 
efforts are now beitfg made to correct the vicious 


this policy is quite perceptible and salutary, and || habits of these Indians. Extensive improvements 
has stimulated many to erect and provide for || have been made for them at their new location. 


at Bad river and several 
Certificates have been issued to all 
the half-breeds who, by the provisions of the re- 
cent treaty, are entitled to land,which, if respected 


erecting houses 


new 
} 


other paces, 


at the land offices, will serve to secure to each of || be done. 


| White labor has heretofore been mainly. relied 
on; but hereafter it is expected that the Indians 
themselves will be more extensively employed in 
performing the work which will be required to 
It is designed next season to enlarge 


them the quantity to which they are entitled, and || and extend the improvements upon the Winne- 


which they may designate from any of the pub- 
lic domain not otherwise appropriated. 

In addition to those among the Indians of 
Michigan proper, schools arenow maintained at 


L,’Anse, Red river, Lapointe, and Grand Portage, | 


all among the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 
The extended area of country embraced within 


| 
j 


the Michigan agency renders it impossible for the | 


agent to devote as much time to the Indians under 
his charge as is absolutely necessary. There is 
ample business for two agents; and with two 
faithful men to aid them in making most avail- 
able the liberal provisions of the recent treaties, 


much for their good may be accomplished.. They | 
\ from confusion in all its operations. 


are prepared to take advice and receive instruc- 
tion. 


i 


| 
i 
j 


|| bago reservation. 


Ata late council of the tribe 
/a code of laws was adopted for the protection of 
their persons and property, and for the punish- 
| ment of crimes. 

Various causes have combined to prevent the 
/Medawakantoan, Wahpahkoota, Sissitoan, and 
| Wahpatoan Sioux, from deriving, heretofore, 

much substantial benefit from the very liberal 
provisions of the treaties of July and August, 
/ 1851. Until after the reservations were perma- 
‘nently assured to the Indians in 1854, it would 
have been highly improper to have made expend- 
| itures for permanent improvements; and since 
| then, the affairs of the agency have not been free 
Under the 


| 





|| result 


|expected. They are inducing many to labor and 
permanently settle themselves; and from the good 

ready obtained, and the better influences 
and favorable circumstances with which 
they are surrounded, a rapid improvement may 
be expected. For the first time, several of the 
Mississippi bands planted and worked their own 
fields, and would no doubt have been amply com- 
pensated in the yield of their crops, but for a ver 
destructive visitation of the grasshopper, which 
appeared in that region in July, and destroyed all 
their prospects. 

It is hoped that some arrangement may be 
made by which the deadly strife between the 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians may cease. The 
conviction and execution, under our criminal 
laws, of all Indians guilty of the murder of In- 
dians, would, it is believed, put a stop to the war 
parties of the Sioux and Chippewa, as well as 
other Indian tribes; but there has been no fund 
provided by which such prosecutions can be 
commenced and carried on. It would, in my 
opinion, be an act of humanity, if such a fund was 
placed at the disposal of the Department, as the 

rosecution, conviction, and execution of a few 

ndians would, no doubt, have a most salutary 
influence. 

With the Red Lake, and a few other scattered 
bands of Indians next to the British possessions, 
and in the valley of the Red river of the North, 
we have no treaty arrangements. They are said 
to be very poor; and if it be not thought advisable 
to extinguish their claims to lands occupied by 
them, it is believed that it would be a humane 
act to give them some aid in the way of a gratuity. 
A few seeds and agricultural implements would 
be of great service to them, and would serve to 
instill in them a grateful sense of the liberality 
of the Government. 

The matter of disposing, according to the law 
of Congress of July 17, 1854, of the interests of 
the half-breed Sioux in the Lake Pepin reserve, 
set apart for them by the treaty of July 15, 1830, 
it is confidently expected will now soon be brought 
to a final decision and determination. The sub- 
ject has been one of some difficulty and intricacy; 

ut the final report of the commissioners has just 
been received, and steps will be taken at once to 
cause the scrip to issue to the parties entitled 
thereto. It is proper to observe that the law pro- 
vides that no transfer or conveyance of any of the 
scrip shall be valid; and all assignments thereof 
will, therefore, be disregarded. 

The central superintendency embraces within its 
limits all that vast country bounded on the north 
by the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, on the west 
by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by the 
Arkansas river and the country of the Osages, 
and on the east by the Missouri State line and 
the Missouri river to near the mouth of the Big 
Sioux river, and thence in a northerly direction 
to the British line. Of the Indian tribes and the 
operations of the service for the past year, within 
this superintendency, it may be remarked that— 

The Blackfeet, Plat Heads, Nez Perces, and 





direction of “heir new agent, efficient steps will, || the other tribes, parties to the treaty of the 


a 
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Judith, residing on or near the headwaters of the 
Missouri river, have, since the negotiation of that 
treaty, in October, 1850, remained at peace, and 
refused all participation in the hostilities of the 
tribes of Oregon and Washington Territories. 
The common hunting-ground provided by the 
treaty has produced beneficial results, and the 
-onficts of war and rapine have given place, 
among them, to the exchange of horses, peltry, 
and other articles of barbarous commerce. The 
Blackfeet, although absolutely barbarous, are 
said to be intelligent and tractable, and ample 
provision is made by the treaty for their instruc- 
tion in the arts of civilized life. 

Hitherto difficulties have attended the deliver 
of the annuity goods to the Crows, who inhabit 
the country bordering on the Powder, Big Horn, 
and Yellow Stone rivers. They are warlike, 
possess large bands of horses, and depend upon 
the chase for the means of subsistence. Under 
instructions from the superintendent, the agent 
will meet them at their hunting-grounds, and 
consult with them as to the future place at which 
their annuities shall be delivered. 

The Assinaboines speak a Sioux dialect, and 
inhabit a country on the north side of the Mis- 
souri river, opposite the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone. They are expert hunters, subsigt by the 
chase, possess few horses, and use thE sq ui- 
maux dogs as beasts of burden. 

The Gros Ventres of the Missouri reside on 
the north side of that river, below the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone. They speak the Crow dialect. 
On the south side of the Missouri, and a few 
miles below the Gros Ventres, the villages of the 
Mandansand Arickarees are situate. These three * 
small tribes cyltivate more corn, beans, and other 
vegetables, than are requisite for their subsistence. 
In the warm season they inhabit dirt lodges, but 
as soon as their crops are gathered and ‘‘cached,”’ 
they betake themselves to the skin lodges in the 
timber, preparatory to hunting and preparing 
their buffalo robes and meats. The Mandans 
speak a language dissimilar to their neighbors, 
and are represented as intelligent and quite dig- 
nified. The Arickarees speak the Pawnee lan- | 
uage. These three tribes construct their own 
Crate: which consist of buffalo skins drawn over 
a circular frame-work of willow. ‘They expose || 
or bury their dead on scaffolds. The superin- 
tendent is of opinion, in which J concur, thata 
separate agency should be established for the || 
Crows, Assinaboines, Gros Ventres, Mandans, | 
and Arickarees. 


The éountry on the north side of the Missouri || 
river from the region of the Gros Ventres to the | 
mouth of the Big Sioux river, is claimed by the | 
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abandon the latter. The whites are now en- 
croaching upon them north of that stream; and 
while these Indians also cultivate land to a limited 
extent, yet they and the Poncas, from the uncer- 
tainty of reaping the fruit of their labors, seem to 
be depressed, and many have given themselves 
up to indolenc: . 
ways, are insolent to travelers, and seek to pro- 
cure a livelihood by begving and stealing. It is 
exceedingly important that arrangements, here- 
tofore suggested, with respect to these bands, be 
consummated without delay, whieh will settle 
them down on fixed and permanent homes, and 
thus promote their comfort, and relieve the set- 
tlers and emigrants from their annoyance. 

In speaking of the face of the country, streams, 
&c., in the upper portion of the central superin- 
tendency, the superintendent remarks that ‘ the 
Missouri river is navigable for boats drawing 
thirty-four inches, from a point twenty-five miles 
below its falls to its mouth—a distance of more 
than twenty-nine hundred miles. Thirty-five 
miles below the Judith begins the first of three 
inconsiderable rapids, none of which present any 
important obstacle to navigation. When the 
character of the navigation of this river becomes 
more generally known, it will be the thoroughfare 
to Utah, Oregon, and Washington Territories. 
In ascending this river, beyond Fort Benton, the 
first fall is eighty-nine feet in perpendicular 


and vice. They infest the high- 


height. The upper fall, seven miles beyond this, | 


is thirty-five feet in height; the intermediate space 
y sg 


presents minor falls and a succession of rapids. | 
Above the falls, there is uninterrupted naviga- } 


tion for small boats, for three hundred miles in a 
southerly direction.’’ He also states thatthe Yel- 
low Stone is navigable for small boats a distance 
of six hundred miles from its mouth. 

The Omahas are represented as improving in 


their condition. They are contented, and have 


ample provisions for the approaching winter. 


| Their reservation is highly spoken of by their 


agent, and when the necessary government and 
mission buildings now in course of construction 


| are finished, and all the other improvements con- 


templated are made upon it, the home of the 
Omahas at the Black Bird Hills will be a very de- 


| Sirable one. A good crop of corn, potatoes, and 


pumpkins, was produced on their reserve; and in 


| addition thereto, the Indians have had a very 


successful hunt. 

Some prairie land has been broken and planted 
for the Ottoes arf Missourias, at their new re- 
serve on the Big Blue, but their interests have 


| suffered for the want ofan agent to attend to them. 
It is to be hoped that they will soon have the ad- | 


| vice and assistance of the agent who has been ap- 
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and have promised their aid to promote and ad- 
vance, the cause of civilization. The law of the 
tribe for the suppression of intoxicating drinks 
has been observed, and its good effects are quite 
visible. The lowa mission school has been well 
managed, and is in a properous condition. In 
addition to the ordinary education, the boys are 
taught to labor onthe farm and in the earden; to 
piaw and drive team, and to handie and use 
mechanics’ tools. The girls learn sewing, mak- 
ing clothes, cooking, and all the usual work of 
house-keeping. Notwithstanding the care be- 
stowed upon them, and the confortable condition 
in which they are kept, there is quite an aversion 
on the part of many of their parents to the chil- 
dren remaining at school. > 
Success has attended the efforts of the Kicka- 
poos, who have at length all quietly settled down 
upon their reserve and commenced the cultivation 
of the soil. Thenecessary steps have been taken 
to establish among them ample accommodations 
for the education of all their youth, and with the 
means and facilities within their reach, and the 
|| present advanced state of many of the tribe, it ia 
|, confidently expected that they willin a very short 
time be surrounded with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 
| Provision has been made for educational aid to 
|| the Christian Indians: and their reserve being 
well adapted to agricultural uses, it is hoped they 
will avail themselves of all the legitimate means 
within their reach to improve their condition and 
to qualify themselves to discharge properly all 
their obligations and duties. 

Notwithstanding the warlike character of the 
Delaware Indians, and the wrong and injury they 
have suffered at the hands of the whites, they 
maintained a steady neutrality in all the difficul- 

' ties in Kansas. Their means have been applied 
‘to repairing and improving their buildings and 
extending their farms. A commodious Meth- 
odist church has been erected by them. A large 
| school building is in the course of construction, 
and they express great anxiety about the educa- 
| tion of their children. They have enjoyed good 
| health the past season, and slightly increased in 
| numbers. Unfortunately, their crops have been 
damaged very much by the backwardness of the 
season, and the drought which has prevailed in 
|| that region. The first public sale of the lands 
, ceded by them in trust to the United States was 
|| to commence on the 17th of this month. Such 
| regulations and precautionary measures were 
| adopted as would, it is hoped, secure a fair sale 
| of them. They are renested as very valuable. 

The Wyandotts and Shawnees will shortly 

|| experience a very radical change. As soon as 


Yanctonees and the Yancton bands of Sioux. In || pointed to reside among them, and that their con- || 
consequence of the hostilities that exist between || dition and prospects may be improved thereby. 
the Yanctonees and the half-breeds of Pembina, || Their educational interests have been confided to | 
it is ene that a eae line should be | the Presbyterian coun who are now erecting the 
established between them. Both the Yanctonees || necessary school and other buildings. 
and Yanctons cultivate the soil to some extent, || Measures have been adopted to take a census || 
but the former rely chiefly on the hunt for sup- } of the half-breeds who are entitled to participate | 
port. || in the beneficial provisions of the tenth article of 
On the south side of the Missouri the Unc || the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of the 15th July, | 
Papas, Sans Arcs, Two Kettles, and Blackfeet || 1830, to the end that the President may assign to | 
Sioux reside; and the Brule, Minnecongue, and ,| each of them his or her portion of the yeserve,-| 
enna bands of Sioux occasionally penetrate | situate are earn and Little Nemahaw 
that region from the country adjacent to the || rivers, in Nebraska Territory. 
Platte. Ball these bands are fiboletit and auda- || The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri have made | 
cious, and depend upon the chase for subsistence. || but little progress in improvement. Those who |, 
Agent Twiss has resumed the duties of his || have continued on the home reserve have culti- |; 
agency, and the annuity goods for the Sioux, i} vated fields of corn, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
Arraphaoes, and Cheyennes, had arrived at Fort || bles, of all of which they will have an abundant | 
Laramie. You are referred to his reports for | supply; and they have assured their agent that 
information in relation to several horrible massa- | they will endeavor to improve in their habits and | 
cres that have occurred in that region, and the || conduct. One of their chiefs (Ne-sour-quoit) has 
causes of them, with the action of the agent in || exercised a very bad influence over a portion of || 
the premises. With reference to depredations, I |! the tribe; but from the decline of his power, or 
have only to repeat the remarks made in a former || from conviction of his errors, he has recent! 
report, and to suggest that it would be much || sought a conference with the agent, confessed his 
better and safer if the law was regarded ag the || faults, and promised reformation and obedience, 
ro co in all such cases. and he, with his band, have settled down upon 
e Poncas inhabit the country adjacent to the || the reservation. P 
valley of the L’Eau qui Court. hey lant corn. | 


The whites are beginning to settle the country || ment in agriculture. In addition to those here- 


| 


which these Indians claim. tofore engaged in farming, several young men of 


The Pawnees, who were formerly compelled, 
by their hostilities with the Sioux, to leave their 
own country north of the Platte, and seek a home 
south of that river, have now been compelled to 


the tribe have recently selected farms, commenced | 
making rails, and applied to their agent for wag- 
ons, oxen, and plows. The chiefs and head- 


| 
| 
The loways continue to make some advance- ! 
i 
| 
| 
mien also seem to take additional interest in, || 


the lands of the former are assigned to them 
severally, which is now being done, their tribal 
state will be dissolved, and gradually, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty of 1855, they will become 


| citizens of the United States. Some of them are 


distinguished for their intelligence and probity, 


| and are fully competent for all the duties and 


responsibility of their new relation. Others are 
unfit, and will necessarily have to pass through 
a state of pupilage; and with reference to such 
and their interests, a great responsibility will rest 
upon their more intelligent brethren, 

The Shawnees are perceptibly advancing. In 
consequence of the backwardness of the surveys, 
they have not yet been able to select and have 
assigned to them their homes, as provided by the 
treaty of 1854; but this will soon be done, and 
then new trials will await them by reason of the 


, introduction of white society into their midst. 


Should these people be equal to the occasion and 
the circumstances with which they will then be 
surrounded, resist all improper influences, and 
judiciously apply the large money annuities to 


| which, for several years to come, they will be 


entitled, they may attain a higher state, possess 
more extended improvements, and place them- 
selves in more comfortable circumstances than 
any other Indian tribe on the continent. Indeed, 
they have the means, if judiciously applied, to 
become the most wealthy population—white or 
red—within the Territory of Kenai: 

Those of the Pottowatomies who have turned 
their attention to agriculture have made good 
crops. Many of them are averse to abandoning 
their ancient habits and customs, and the disorder- 
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ly conduct of portions of the white inhabitants of 


Kansas Territory has served to confirm in their | 


views such of them as are opposed to civilized 
vursuits. One of the chiefs, with his band, one 
new d strong, has left for the Cherokee or Creek 
country, having expressed the opinion that per- 
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|| Recently they have been charged with being ac- 
cessary to the murders committed on the Platte, 


near Fort Kearny, and te which I have referred | 


you in connection with the report of Agent Twiss. 
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| that, although some of them are nominally citi. 

zens, they are all in avery hopeless and degraded 
condition. He represents them as enveloped in 
ignorance and superstition, and thinks it would 


It is said that the Camanches, Kioways, and || be an act of soneae 3 send native Choctaw 


Cheyennes, who annually assemble on the tho- 


¢haps le would never return. The Baptist Manual | roughfares near the borders of New Mexico, || 
Labor School has improved slightly since last || hold in bondage many Mexican and some Amer- | 


missionaries from the West among them. 
On the 7th of August last an important treat 
was entered into with the Creek and Seminole 


year, and the St. Mary’s mission is in a very || ican citizens, and the agent is powerless to free || Indians west of the Mississippi river, one of the 


flourishing condition. The agent states that he 
is unable to make a full report, because of the | 
loss of his papers. He represents that a band | 
of lawless men drove him from his home, took 

everything he possessed, scattered his official 

papers, broke open the boxes containing the | 
agricultural implements sent by the Department | 
to the Indians, and carried off large numbers of | 
them. 

Good health has generally prevailed among the | 
Miemies and the confederate bands of the Weas, 
&c., of the Osage river agency. 
been unusually dry in that region, and has oper- | 
ated seriously against their agricultural efforts. 
The corn crop has suffered much, and their potato 
crop Ts almost a failure. The mission schools in 
this agency are represented as not In a prosper- 
ous condition The delay in the public surveys, 
and the troubles in Kansas, have prevented the | 
Indian 5 
their homes as soon as they desired, and other- 
wise would have done. Hence, they have suf- | 
fered in their pecuniary interests, and are not now | 


in as comfortable a condition as under ditferent 
circumstances they would have been. Compe- 
tent persons have been employed by them to aid 
in their selections; and when this is done, and | 
each head ef a family, or other person entitled, 
shall have his or her home set off, itis to be hoped 


that it will be the beginning of a better time for 
these Indians. 

The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi are | 
now, as heretofore, distinguished for their great 
energy and their courage in war. In every con- 
test with the Camanches, though greatiy out- 
numbered by the latter, they have invariably 
defeated them on the open prairies. They con- 
tinue to reside in bark huts, and persistently | 
refuse the services of the missionary, and reject 
the farmer and the teacher. Their agent gives a 
very gloomy picture of these Indians, and one 
much to be regretted. They have made no 
advancement, are decreasing in numbers, and are 
indolent and intemperate. ‘The Ottowas, of the | 
Bam Agency, who reside near the Sacs and 
l’oxes, have good land, are industrious farmers, 
and are advancing in improvement. The Chip- 
pewas of that agency are excellent Indians. | 
hey possess a small tract of very good land, | 
and all labor for a support. 


But little improvement has been made in the || 


habits or condition of the Kansas tribe of Indians. | 


They manifest great aversion to labor, and con- |! 


tinue to infest the Santa Fé and other roads in | 
the Territory. Possessing now but a_ small | 
reservation out of the large, fertile, and valuable 
country they once owned, trespassed upon by 
the whites, and driven from ake tenslinmacanaie 
by their hereditary enemies, they are the victims | 


of inte mperance, disease, and overly. The 
larger portion of the half-breed tienen tract is | 
now in the possession of trespassers, who have | 
actually driven from their homes some of the half- 


' 
Such lawless conduct is | 
very disreputable, and can result in no permanent | 
advantage to those engaged in it, as the Govern- | 
ment must protect the half-breed Kansas Indians 
in their rights. 

Those bands of Camanches who spend the | 
winter below the Arkansas, and commit depre- 
dations on the Texas frontier, proceed north- | 
wardly in the spring in pursuit of buffalo. They 
are well supplied with coe and enrich them- | 
selves by plunder. They receive their annuities | 
on the Arkansas, and regard them as compensa- | 
tion paid them by the United States for the use 
of the Santa Fé road by emigrants. Like the | 
Kioways, they are insolent, and treat their agent | 
with contempt. 

Che Cheyennes, who reside higher up the Ar- 
kansas, have generally been regarded as quiet 
and peaceable Indians. They are good hunters, | 
atid furnish large quantities of robes and peltries. | 


breed Indian owners. 





|| them. 


|; peace among the different tribes. 


from making the sx lections of lands for j 


|| from the elective franchise, an 


more insolent, and serious consequences may be 
/ apprehended, ynless some efficient and adequate 
/mode be adopted by the Government to enforce 
| among them respect to its authority. 
It is expected that the classification and ap- 
raisement of the trust lands of the confederated 
foes of Weas, &c., and the loways in Kansas 
| Territory, will soon be completed, when these, 
| with the balance of the Delaware trust lands, may 


|| be offered for sale. 
The season has || 


Within the bounds of the southern superin- 
| tendency, the past year has been remarkable for 
. Homicides 

have decreased, and but few aggravated crimes 
| have been committed. Except the Osages, who 
|| have experienced unusual mortality, and some 
sickness among the Cherokees, good health has 
»revailed. The tribes bordering on Kansas have 
Lai somewhat excited by the troubles existing 
within that Territory, but their fears and appre- 
hensions are rapidly subsiding. 

The Osages practice polygamy, detest labor, 
and are decreasing in numbers. Some favorable 


|| changes are, nevertheless, seen among these 


Indians, attributable to the influence of the Osage 
Manual Labor Schoof, which is said to be very 
| well conducted. Early in the summer their corn 
/crop was much injured by an overflow of the 
| lands under cultivation. ‘The crops of the Sene- 
,cas, Senecas and Shawnees, and Quapaws, 


although not much above a half yield, will | 


| produce sufficient to suppott them through the 
winter. eo 
The Cherokees continue to improve, especially 
in agricultural, which are greatly in advance of 
mechanical, pursuits among them. They also 
sull manifest a commendable interest in education; 
but a fund on which they have heretofore relied to 
aid in supporting their schools 1s now exhausted, 
and nothing remains but the interest on an in- 
vested fund, which will not be sufficient to sup- 
port their common schools and seminaries. It is 
to be hoped that the council may be able to adopt 
some mode by which all their educational inter- 
ests, so creditable to the Cherokees, may be fully 
and vigorously maintained. The sale of their 
‘neutral land’’ to the United States, and the 
appropriation of the whole or a large portion of 
the proceeds for a school fund, the interest from 
which to be annually appropriated for school 
| purposes, would give to them ample means not 
only to sustain their present schools and semi- 
| naries, but to enlarge them as the wants of the 
people require. 
Under the operation of the treaty of June 22, 
1855, between the United States and the Choctaw 
) and Chickasaw Indians, important changes in 
| the political condition of these tribes have taken 
place during the year. The Chickasaws have 
adopted a constitution, | which they have pro- 
vided for the election of a governor and other 
officers; and in other respects the instrument is 
| not dissimilar to the constitutions of the neigh- 
| boring States. Upon:some points of grave mo- 
ment it is represented that these tribes differ as 
to the meaning of the treaty; and, by a provision 
'in their new constitution, the Choctaws who 
| reside in the Chickasaw country are excluded 
from holding 
| office. Both tribes are making steady advance- 
| ment in their educational and religious interests, 
_and deserve commendation for their increased 
| industry and sobriety. Their schools and places 
| of worship have been well attended. Unfortu- 
nately, another drought Jhas cut short their corn 
| crops. . 
During the past summer Agent Cooper visited 
the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louis- 


| lana, to ascertain the number of Choctaws east, 


| and to pay them the balance of awards due them. 
| He reports that there are about two thousand of 
| them scattered over a large extent cf country, and 





|| trying to coerce them to emigrate. 
|| by Congress to make the necessary appropria- 


Every year these Indians are becoming || leading objects of which was to enable the De. 


partment to overcome the chief obstacle to the 
removal of the Indians of the latter tribe yet re. 
| maining in Florida. The Seminoles west haye 
been denationalized, and in a manner degraded, 
by being placed among the Creeks, and made 
subject to their laws. They felt the humiliation 
of their position, which not only discouraged 
them from all efforts at improvement, but engen- 
dered a recklessness of disposition and conduct 
which was constantly complained of by the 
Creeks, and which would in the end have pro- 
duced serious difficulties between the two tribes, 
In this situation, which was well known to their 
brethren in Florida, the latter were totally averse 
to removing and joining them. Hence the neces- 
sity of endeavoring to give them a separate coun- 
try, with the right of self-government, and the 
necessary means for the comfortable support and 
improvgment of themselves and those in Florida, 
should Mey be induced to emigrate. They were 
unwilling fo go beyond the confines of the Creek 
country, nor could a suitable location have well 
been found for them elsewhere. The Creeks 
| were much averse to giving up any of their coun- 
| try for the separate accommodation of the Semi- 
.noles; but, in consideration of the advantageous 
| terms offered them, finally consented thereto. 
The chief objection on the part of the Seminoles 
| in Florida to joining their brethren in the West 
having thus been removed, and the most liberal 
and tempting provision having been made in the 
| treaty for their advantageous settlement and com- 
fortable mapa there, it is confidently antici- 
| pated that their removal may now be effected in 
a peaceful manner, thus rendering unnecessary 
the very heavy expenditures attendant upon the 
military operations which have been for many 
| years fruitlessly carried on for the purpose of 
The failure 








tions to carry out the provisions and purposes 
of the treaty is much to be regretted, as, had 
they been made, the necessary measures might 
have been promptly adopted, and the removal of 
the Indians probably effected during the present 
falland ensuing winter. As these appropriations 
passed the Senate, and only require the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives, which, 
itis presumed, may be had early the next session, 
it is hoped that they may yet be placed within 
the power of the Department before the present 
season for operations shall expire. 

This treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles 
is not confined to the sundering of a connection 
humiliating to one, and disadvantageous to both, 
and the opening of a better prospect for the early 
and peaceful removal of the Seminoles in Florida. 
Like the similar one of last year with the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, it contains provisions 
which the Department is assured will have a 
material bearing and effect upon the welfare and 
destiny of those tribes. The relations between 
them and the United States, as well as each other, 
are entirely revised, simplified, and placed upon 
a more elevated footing. The vague and con- 
fused mass of old treaty provisions in regard to 
them are annulled and superseded by a succinct 
and explicit specification of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Indians and the obligations of the 
United States towards them. Ali questions of 
controversy between them and the Government 
are settled and put at rest, and all their claims 
and demands adjusted, or put in a train of an 
early and equitable adjustment. There is no 
ground left for uncertainty in the future as to 
their positions, rights, or resources. Such is 





the character of these two treaties. They are 
probably the last that will ever have to be made 
with either, of these four tribes until they shall 
have become sufficiently advanced and desire to 
be admitted to citizenship. This many of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws are already looking 
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forward to, with a degree of interest and eager-— 
ess which will greatly accelerate their advance- 


. In a very few years they will be fitted for, 


ment. 
and | 
Their ole wi | 
the neighboring tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, and | 
Seminoles; and it is confidently hoped and ex- ] 


doubtless seek, this change of condition. || 
example will have a powerful effect upon || 


| 


pected that the present generation will not pass 
away without witnessing the gratifying spectacle 
of all these important and now partially civilized 
tribes of the Southwest, numbering over sixty- | 
fye thousand souls, becoming acceptable and | 
useful citizens of the United States. 
The policy of colonizing the Indians of Texas || 
was commenced early in February, 1855. The || 
reservations for that purpose are in Young county, | 
Texas—one on the Brazos river, and one on the | 
Clear Fork of the Brazos.. The Caddoes, Anad- || 
ahkos, l'ahwakleros, Wakoes, and Tonkahwas, 
have been congregated at the former reserve, 
called the Brazos, and the Camanches at the lat- 
ter, called the Camanche reserve. 
On the 18th of September last there were nine 
hundred and forty-eight Indians at the Brazos, 
and five hundred and fifty-seven at the Camanche | 
reservation. At the former, during the past | 
season, there have been five hundred and forty 
acres of land fenced in and cultivated, and at the | 
latter two hundred acres. The Indi 
made considerable progress in building 


ouses, | 


vanced in their moral and social condition. | 
Whisky has, by great vigilance on the part of || 
the agents, and the military and State authorities, 
been kept entirely away; and in every point of | 
view, the enterprise, in its present state and | 
future prospects, is more encouraging than its || 
most sanguine friends had anticipated. 

The forays and depredations occurring last 
spring on the confines of Texas were not, it is | 
said, to be traced to the indigenous tribes of that 
State, but were committed entirely by Indians 
that had not any connection with the reserves. 





| papers for the grants of land obtained by them 


and making other improvements, and have ad- || them have manifested an aptitude and disposition | 


° 

from Spain and Mexico. In such cases their | 
agent has taken testimony in their behalf. They 
deserve the fostering care of the Government, 
and Congress will no doubt confirm their titles. 
About five thousand Indians are embraced within 
the Gadsden purchase. They are mostly Pueb- 
los, and reside in six differ@nt villages. They 
have houses and flocks, and raise wheat and 
other products of the sail. It is suggested that, | 
as these Indians are about three hundred miles 
from any agency, they should have an agent 
assigned them. Although the treaties which had 
been negotiated with the Indians of New Mex- 
ico, by virtue of the act of Congress of July 


last session, yet Congress, by making an appro- 


ures should be taken to institute a scheme of 
colonization for the Indians of New Mexico; for 
without some essential change in the condition 
and habits of the more uncivilized bands of In- 
dians there, we can only expect a recurrence 
of the former unsettled and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of Indian affairs in that Territory. 

The Indians in the Territory of Utah have, 


have | with but few exceptions, continued quiet and | 


peaceable. According to recent reports, some of 
for agricultural labor beyond the general expect- 
ation. 

For reasons adverted to in my annual report 
for ]855, instructions were not given for entering 
into negotiations with the Indians in Utah, as had 


appropriating money for that purpose. And as 
the Department designed for these tribes articles 
similar, in some respects, to those framed with 
tribes in New Mexico, so long as the treaties 
negotiated with the latter were not ratified by the 
Senate, it has been deemed proper not to prose- 





The chastisement of some of these predatory 
bands has happily been succeeded by a period of | 
unusual quiet io ean. 

The flattering success in Texas gives promise | 
that bya similar policy the southern Camanches, 
Wichetaws, and other wandering bands near the 
northern frontier of that State, may be success- 


| 
| 
fully colonized on the western end of the Choc- 


taw country, for which, provision was made by || Utah, and commenced a system of farming for | 


the treaty of June 22d, 1855, between the United | 
States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws. It | 
will be expedient to take early steps to set off the | 
western end of the Choctaw country, and’an ap- | 
propriation will be necessary to consummate the | 
arrangement for the location and colonization of | 
these Indians after the survey is completed. An 
amount deemed adequate has been estimated for, 
and will no doubt be placed by Congress at the 
disposal of the Department. 
The depredations committed by the Indians of | 
New Mexico have been less serious this than for | 
any one of several preceding years. The Mim- | 
bres Apaches have remained peaceable, and are. | 
cultivating the soil. The Mescalero Apaches | 
are charged with committing depredations, and | 
it is not deemed practicable to work a change in 
ther habits without the advantages‘of a perma- | 
nent home. The Gila Apaches have not made | 
any improvement. They live chiefly by the | 
chase, and occasionally commit robberies. The | 





cute negotiations with tribes in Utah. 
Hurt, however, without instructions, entered 
into an agreement of peace and friendship, as 
the Department was advised, in August, 1855, 
with the Shosone tribe, but the original instrument 
has never been received here. 
| also taken the responsibility of collecting Indians 
at three several locations within the Territory of 


their benefit. As the enterprise had not been 
sanctioned, or provided for by appropriations for 
that purpose, and was believed to involve a larger 
expenditure than existing appropriations would 
warrant, without condemning his action in this 
respect, I have felt constrained to withhold an 
| express approval of his course. 

he report of Superintendent Henley presents 
an intelligent view of our Indian relations in Cali- 
fornia. There are now four permanent reserva- 
tions established: the Tejon, in the southwestern 
part of the State; the Nome Lackee, in Colusa 
county, west of the Sacramento river; the Kla- 
math, on a river of the same name, which enters 
the Pacific ocean about twenty miles south of 
Crescent city; and the Mendocino, fifty miles 


|| south of Cape Mendocino, on the shore of the 


Pacific. About seven hundred acres of land have 
been cultivated this year at the Tejon—five hun- 
dred in wheat and barley, and the remainder in 
corn and vegetables. Owing to the drought in 


Jicarilla apres have been furnished with pro- that region, the product of the farm is much less 


visions and agricultural implements, which have 
enabled them to live in comparative comfort. 
They desire to be located in permanent homes. 
These Indians have been charged with robberies 
and murders, but the superintendent expresses 
the opinion that they are not guilty. The Utahs 
are quietly awaiting the ratification of the treaties 
concluded with them, and will commence farming 
whenever permanent homes are assigned them. 
The Navajoes cultivate the soil, and are improv- 
ing in their condition. This tribe has made 





than it would otherwise have been, but it is suf- 
ficient for the consumption of the place. 

At the Nome Lackee about one thousand acres 
were cultivated, producing about fifteen.thousand 
bushels of wheat and corn, pumpkins, melons, 
turnips, and other vegetables in great abundance. 
The superintendent gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the harvesting of the wheat crop, which 
was cut with German reaping hooks, used by 
the Indians with great dexterity. 

The Klamath and Mendocino reservations have 


partial reparation for the murders and thefts || been but recently established, and, in addition to 


committed by a few bad men among them, by 
remunerating, according to their ability, the own- 
ers for the property soles and a promise to make 
good the remainder. The Pueblo Indians main- 
‘ain their character as peaceable, industrious 


land for tillage, have important advahtages in 
the abundant supply of fish, muscles, and other 
means of subsistence, with which they abound. 

In addition to these reservations, temporary 
reserves or farms have been established on the 


communities. Some of them have lost the title |! Fresno and Kings rivers, and at Nome Cult 
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3lst, 1854, were not ratified by the Senate at its | 


priation for assisting the Indians to settle in per- | 
manent abodes, &c., has indicated its approval || 
| of the objects sought by them, and early meas- 


been contemplated, in accordance with the act | 


Agent | 


That agent has | 
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| valley, in the coast range of mountains. At the 


| Fresno and Kings rivers, about seven hundred 
acres of wheat and barley, and about one hun- 
dred acres of corn, were planted. Owing to the 
| drought, the wheat and barley crop was an entire 
| failure—the corn; from irrigation, was expected 
| to be an ordinary crop. Nome Cult valley farm 


i! —— been established. 


The Indians in every part of California have 
| been made acquainted with the poy of the 
| Government with reference to them, and, except 
| where prejudiced by the false representations of 
| interested white persons, are pleased with it 
|The number upon and in communication with 
| the reservations and farms is now about ten 
| thousand, and increasing as the means for their 
| accommodation are extended. Although lawless 
j}and desperate men commit frequent outrages 
upon the Indians in that State, the superintendent 
| represents the sentiment of the great mass of the 
| people of California, in relation to them, embracing 
| every class in life, as all that the friends of the 
| Indian could desire. 

The usual annual reports from the superin- 
tendents in the Territories of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have not been received at this office, and 
|| [am hence compelled to speak of Indian affairs 
| there in the absence of si information as these 
reports would be expected to furnish. In July, 
1854, provision was made by law for entering 
into negotiations with the tribes of these ‘Terri- 
tories, and shortly thereafter instructions were 
| issued to the superintendent of Indian affairs in 
| Oregon, and the Governor and ex-officio super- 
| intendentin Washington. Before the expiration 
of the month of August, goods, suitable for pres- 
ents during the negotiations, were procured in 
| New York and Boston,and shipped to the super- 
'| intendents, to reach them in time for use early 
| in the spring of 1855. The commissioners were 
| severally instructed to obtain a relinquishment 
| of the Indian claims to lands with proper rapid- 
| ity, and, if practicable, to effect the concentration 
of the tribes and bands on a few reservations, in 
|| locations not trenching on the white settlements, 
|; and to commence their negotiations with those 
| tribes or bands nearest to, or brought into actual 
| contact with, such settlements, and between which 
and the settlers conflicting claims had arisen, or 
were likely to arise. 

The officers entered at once with energy upon 
the execution of the duties confided to them, and 
whilst they were apparently in the full tide of 
success, hostilities broke out in southern Oregon 
and with the Rogue River Indians, and afterwards 
| in Washington Territory the Yakimas and Klik- 
etats commenced war against the settlers, which 
communicaied to a number of the adjacent tribes 
in both Territories. ‘The war raged in various 
localities from October, 1855, till the Ist of June, 
1856. Its various incidents, and the causes from 
which it originated, it is not now deemed neces- 
sary to review. The reports received with refer- 
ence to these hostilities were laid before the Pres- 
ident early in March last, and he immediately 
recommended an appropriation for maintaining 
and-restoring peace with the Indian tribes on the 
Pacific coast, which was placed at his disposal 
by the act of 5th April, 1856. 
|. Temporary provision having been made early 

in December, 1855, froin appropriations at the 
command of the Department for the extraordi- 
nary expenses of preventing an extension of the 
spirit of dissatisfaction among the tribes, and of 
|| collecting the peaceful Indians.in locations with- 
i||}drawn from contact with hostile bands, the 
placing of the appropriation by the President at 
the disposal of this Department enabled its offi 
|| cers to extend @heir plans, and prosecute them 
|| with vigor. 
|| In both Territories the same policy of collect- 
\| ing and temporarily subsisting the peaceful tribes 
in large numbers, and encouraging hostile bands. 
to surrender their arms and join the friendly In- 
dians, was adopted, and carried out with consid- 
erable success. Hostile bands were met, and 
chastised by the military power of the Territo- 
ries and the United States army; and until the 
latest advices, the reports were, that peace had 
been restored in both Territories; but the super- 
intendent of Oregon Territory, in a commanica- 
tion dated the 10th of October, reports a renewal 
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of hostilities east of the Cascade Mountains, and 


that one half of the very powerful, and hitherto 
friendly, tribe of Nez Perces Indians had joined 
the war party. No information was received 
from Governor Stevens, of Washington, but the 
yublic journals state that he was obliged to leave 
Valla-Walla, and that the indications were that 
a general Indian war was inevitable. 

The policy pursued by this department has 
been attended with a considerable expendiwre, 
and it was hoped that the results of its opewa- 
tions, of both a temporary and permanent char- 
acter, would show that, all things considered, it 
had been the best that could be adopted, and the 
most humane and economical. It cannot be dis- 
guised that a portion of the white population of 


the Pacific Territories entertain feelings deeply | 
Y ply 


hostile to the Indian tribes of that region, and 

are anxious for the extermination of the race. 
Referring to a paragraph in my annual report 

for 1854, your attention is called to the provisions 


of law to be found in the second section of the | 
act of September 11, 1841, respecting investments | 


for Indian tribes, which have been construed to 


held in trust in stocks of the United States. The 
high price at which these stocks have been held, 
as compared with the stocks of the States bear- 
ing a like rate of interest, has caused the execu- 
tion of the act to injuriously affect the interests 
of the Indians., Accordingly, since the 4th of 
Marchi, 1853, no purchases have been made; but 
where liabilities of this kind have resulted from 
treaty stipulations, the department has estimated 
annually for appropriations from the Treasury, 
for five per cent., on all such trust funds. Con- 
gress has responded to these estimates, and a | 
policy has thus been instituted, if notestablished, | 
in regard to such cases. Other cases, however, 
occur where trusts arise upon cash deposited ili 
the Treasury for the payment of matured stock, | 
the avails of land sales, and by accumulations of 
interest on stocks now held, which are notimme- | 
diately necessary in the performance of treaty 
supulations. These accumulations are now con- 
siderable, and after the sales of the Delaware and | 
other trust lands in Kansas Territory, they will 
be very largely increased. In view of which, it 
is suggested that the law of 1841 cught to be | 
repealed, and a general enactment obtained from 
Congress authorizing all sums of*money arising | 
from trusts, and held, by the Secretary of the | 
Interior, to be passed into the Treasury at the | 


end of each fiscal half year by transfer warrants, || 


and pledging the United States thereafter to pay 
five per centum per annum for the benefit of the 
Indian tribe entitled thereto. Such a measure 
would simplify the business of this department 
and that of the Treasury, reduce gradually the | 
stocks on hand as they mature, &nd be an act of | 
justice to the Indians, denied to them under exist- 

ing laws. 

Owing to the imperfection of records, the dif- 
ferent mode in which the names are written, the 
difficulty of properly identifying applicants, and 
other causes, the progress in making and deciding 
the application for bounty land warrants for In- 
dians has been slow. Under the regulations 
adopied, there have been three thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-three Indian applications for 
bounty land; of which three have been decided 
adversely at the Pension Office; two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight are in course of | 
examination, or suspended; and four hundred 
and forty-three warrants have been granted, and 
sent to this office for delivery to the proper par- 
ties. Among the accompanying documents will | 
be found the forms prescribed fox the sale and | 
transfer of these warrants by the #hdian holders, | 

| 
| 
| 





which itis hoped will amply protect them from 
imposition or fraud. 
* Twenty-six quarter sections of Choctaw orphan 
Jand in Mississippi, which had reverted for non- 
payment, have been revalued and sold;and thir- 
ty-four sections of Creek reserves in Alabama | 
have alse been revalued and sold, and the prices 
obtained in both cases are believed to be the fair 
cash value of the lands. 
The construction of the road from Fort Ridg- | 
ley, in Minnesota, to the South pass of the Rocky | 


Mountains, in Nebraska Territory, for which an |) 


appropriation of $50,000 was made on the 22d of 


eee the department to investall Indian moneys | 
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July last, having been gssigned by you to this 

bureau, instructions were issued on the 18th da 

of September last to William H. Noble, Esq., 

who was appointed superintendent. He is now 
in the field in the discharge of his duties. His 
instructions forbid him to anticipate any further 
appropriations for tgs road, and require that he 
proceed to lay out and construct such an emigrant 
wagon road between the ppints referred to as a 
judicious and economical expenditure of the 
money will authorize. 

| A map of the Indian territories within the 


United States, provided for by the act of August | 


18, 1856, is in the course of construction, and 
| will be completed without any unnecessary delay. 


| ;: . aie 
|| relation to Indian affairs. 


| en” . 
||. A contract has beep entered into with the pub- || 
lisher for the execution of the work connected || 


|| With the Beans of the sixth volume of the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes. 
Proceedings have been instituted in the Court 
of Claims by parties holding drafts for large sums 


furnished for the Indian service there in the years 
1851 and 1852. It is uhderstood that other simi- 
lar drafts are still outstanding. An act was 
'| passed on the 29th of July, 1854, appropriating 
asum equal to $242,036 25 for the payment of 
one lot of drafts of a like description. These 
drafts were all drawn without authority of law— 
a fact notorious at the time, and of which the 
parties to 


notice. Having had occasion to examine the 


| subject to some extent, there appear to me to be | 


irregularities of such a character connected with 
these beef and flour transactions, that a full and 
thorough investigation into them should, I think, 
be instituted, especially as there appears to be no 
satisfactory evidence of the issue of the articles to 


|| the Indians. 


| The operations of this branch of the public 
| service would be greatly promoted if the author- 
ity and means were placed at the disposal of the 
department to keep constantly in its employment 
a special agent of high character for intelligence 
mr integrity. Occasions frequently arise re- 
quiring the services of such an agent. 

Since the 4th of March, 1853, fifty-two treaties 
with various Indian tribes have been entered into. 
These treaties may, with but few exceptions of a 
specific character, be separated into three classes: 
first, treaties of peace and friendship; second, 
treaties of acquisition, with a view of colonizing 
the Indians on reservations; and third, treaties 
_of acquisition, and providing for the permanent 

settlement of the individuals of the tribes, at once 


steads, and for the gradual abolition of the tribal 
character. The quantity of land acquired by these 
treaties, either by the extinguishment of the 
original Indian title, or by the reacquisition of 
lands granted to Indian tribes by former treaties, 
is about one hundred and seventy-four millions 
|ofacres. Thirty-two of these treaties have been 
ratified, and twenty are now before the Senate 
for its consideration and action. In no former 
equal period of our history have so many treaties 


‘| been made, or such vast accessions of land been 


obtained. Within the same period the jurisdic- 

tion of this office and the operations of its agents 

have been extended over an additional area of 

from four to six hundred thousand square miles 
| of territory, embracing tribes about which before 
| that time but little was known; and by authority 
| of several acts of Congress thirteen new agencies 
| and nine sub-agencies have beenestablished. The 
increased labor which has thus been devolved on 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the entire 
force of the bureau, as well as upon the superin- 
|tendents and agents, has been very great, and 
| has swelled the business connected with our 
| Indian affairs to an extent almost incredible. 
| The labor of this branch of the service has 
| doubled since 1852, and yet with this extraordi- 
| nary increase the permanent clerical force of this 
| office is the same now that it was on the 4th of 
March, 1853. The permanent force is now in- 


| sufficient to promptly perform the labor of the 


The tabular statements appended to this report | 
contain much valuable and useful information in | 


of money, drawn by agents and sub-agents in | 
California, for beef and flour alleged to have been | 


mn they were made payable had full | 


or in the future, on separate tracts of land or home- | 
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bureau; and the ciassification and arrangement 
of the business of the office should be modified 
and improved, but thir cannot be done thor. 
oughly withouta small permanent increase jn ; 
clerical force. 

The existing laws for the protection of the per- 
sons and property of the Indian wards of the Goy. 
ernment are sadly defective. New and more 

| stringent statutes are required. The relation 
which the Federal Government sustains towards 
the Indians, and the duties and obligations flow. 
ing from it, cannot be faithfully met and dis. 
'| charged without ample legal provisions and the 
| necessary power and means to enforce them. The 
rage for speculation, and the wonderful desire to 
obtain choice lands, which seems to possess go 
many of those who go into our new erritories, 
cause them to lose sight of and entirely overlook 
the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
most dishonorable expedients have in many cases 
been made use of to dispossess the Indian, and 
demoralizing means employed to obtain his prop- 
| erty; and for the want of adequate laws, the de- 
artment is now often perplexed and embarrassed 
Geeks of inability to afford prompt relief, and 
apply the remedy, in cases obviously requiring 
them. 
The eral disorder so long prevailing in 
, ar and the consequent unsettled 


he 








Kansa 
state of civil affairs there, have been very injurious 
,| to the interests of many of the Indian tribes in 
that Territory. The state of affairs referred to, 
with the influx of lawless men and speculators 
incident and introductory thereto, has impeded 
the surveys and the selections for the homes of 


the Indians, and otherwise prevented the full 
| establishment and proper efficiency of all the 
means for civilization and improvement within 
the scope of the several treaties with them. The 
schools have not been as fully attended, nor the 
school buildings, agency houses, and other im- 
provements as rapidly constructed as they might 
otherwise have been. 'Trespasses and depreda- 
tions of every conceivable kind have been com- 
mitted on the Indians. They have been person- 
ally maltreated, their property stolen, their timber 
destroyed, their possessions encroached upon, 
and divers other wrongs and injuries done them. 
Notwithstanding all which, they afforded a praise- 
worthy example of good conduct under the most 
trying circumstances. They have at no time, 
that | am aware of, attempted to redress their 
own wrongs, but have patiently submitted to in- 
jury, relying on the good faith and justice of the 
Government to indemnify them. In the din and 
strife between the anti-slavery and pro-slavery 
parties with reference to the condition of the Af- 
rican race there, and in which the rights and in- 
terests of the red man have been completely over- 
looked and disregarded, the good conduct and 
patient submission of the latter contrast favor- 
ably with the disorderly and lawless conduct of 
many of their white brethren, who, while they 
have quarreled about the African, have united 
upon the soil of Kansas in wrongdoing toward 
the Indian! 

In relation to the emigrated and partially civil- 
ized tribes in Kansas, the circumstances under 
which they were transplanted to that country, 
and the pledges of this Government that it should 
be to them and their posterity a permanent home 
forever, the distrust and doubt under which they 
assented to the sale of a portion of their respective 
tracts to the United States for the use and occu- 
pation of our own population, [ have in former 
reports treated fully, and have, likewise, endeav- 
ored to impress upon the minds of all persons 
that the small tracts which these tribes have 
reserved in Kartsas as their permanent homes 
must be so regarded. They cannot again be re- 
moved. They must meet their fate upon their 
ae 89 reservations in that Territory, and there 

made a civilized people, or crushed and blotted 
out. Their condition is critical, simply because 
their rights and interests seem thus far to have 
been entirely lost sight of and disregarded by 
their new neighbors. They may be preserved 
and civilized, and will be, if the guarantees and 
stipulations of their treaties are faithfully fulfilled 
and enforced, and the Federal Government dis- 
charges its obligations and redeems its pledged 
| faith towards them. As peace and order secm 
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now to be restored to the Territories, it is to be 

hoped that the good citizens thereof will make 

haste to repair the wrong and injury which the 

red mev of Kansas have suffered by the acts of 

their white neighbors, and that hereafter they 

will not only treat the Indians fairly and kindly, 

but that all good citizens will set their faces 

against the conduct of a lawless men who may 

attempt to trespass upon the rights of or otherwise 
injure the Indian population there. 

‘In reviewing the events of the past year, with | 
reference to the improvement of our Indian pop- 
ulation, there appears within the reserves of 
several tribes such unmistakable manifestations 

of progress as to excite and stimulate our law- | 

givers, and the benevolent and philanthropic of 

| 

' 

| 

| 

! 

| 


the land, toa more lively and active interest in 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
race, and to invite an increased effort and energy 
in the cause of Indian civilization. That the red 
man can be transformed in his habits, domes- 
ticated, and civilized, and made a useful element 
in society, there is abundant evidence. With 
reference to his true character, erroneous opin- 
ions very generally prevail. He is, indeed, the 
victim of prejudice. He is only regarded as the || 
irreclaimable, terrible savage, who in war spares | 
neither age nor sex, but with heartless and cruel || 
barbarity subjects the innocent and defenseless to | 
inhuman tortures, committing with exultant de- | 
light the most horrible massacres. These are | 
chronicled from year to year, and are indeed sad | 
chapters in our annals. But the history of the | 
athelngs of the Indian has never been written— | 
the story of his wrongs never been told. Of 
these there is not, and never can be, an earthly 
record. Asa man, he has his joys and his sor- 
rows. His love for his offspring is intense. In his || 
friendship he is steadfast and true, and will never 
be the first to break faith. His courage is un- 
doubted, his perception quick, and his memory is 
of the highestorder. His judgment is defective, 
but, by proper training and discipline, his intel- 
lectual powers are susceptible of culture, and can 
be elevated td a fair standard. He can be taught 
the arts of peace, and is by no means inapt in 
learning to handle agricultural and mechanical 
implements, and applying them to their appro- 
priate uses. With these qualities, although the 
weaker, he is eminently entitled tothe kind con- 
sideration of the stronger race. 
The wonderful emigration to our newly-ac- 
uired States and Territories, and its effects upon 
the wild tribes inhabiting them and the plains 
and prairies, is well calculated at the present 
period to attract special attention. Not only are 
our settlements rapidly advancing westward from || 
the Mississippi river towards the Pacific ocean, 
and from the shore of the Pacific eastward towards 
the Mississippi, but large settlements have been 
made in Utah and New Mexico between the two. | 
Already the settlements of Texas are extending | 
up to El Paso, and spreading into the Gadsden 
purchase, and those of California have reached | 
into the great valley of the Colorado; whilst the 
settlers of Minnesota are building cities at the 
very head of Lake Superior, and villages in the || 
remote valley of the Red river of the North, On || 
their way to Puget Sound. Railroads built and || 
building from the Atlantic and Gulf cities not 
a reach the Mississippi river at about twenty 
different points, but are extending west across 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri,and lowa. Roads || 
of that character have also been commenced in || 
Texas, lpoking to El Paso, and in Iowa, looking 
for the great bend of the Minnesota river for a 
present,and Pembina fora future, terminus. The 
railroad companies of Missouri and Iowa are.even 
now seeking aid from Congress to enable them to 
extend their roads to New Mexico, to Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Utah, and thence to California, 
Oregon, and Washington. California has act- 
ually commenced the construction of a railroad 
leading up the Sacramento valley towards Utah. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that in 
a few years—in a very few, the railroads of the | 
east, from New Orleans to the extreme west end 
of Lake Superior, will be extended westwardly | 
up towards the Rocky Mountains, at least as far | 
as good lands can be found, and that roads from 
the Pacific coast will be built as far east as good 
lands extend; and that in both cases an active 
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population will keep up with the advance of the fully executing its high trust, and discharging its 


railroads—a population that will open farms, erect || 
workshops, and build villages and cities. 

When that time arrives—and it is at our very | 
doors—ten years, if our country is fawored with | 
peace and proSperity, will witness the most of it | 
—where will be the habitations and what the 
condition of the rapidly-wasting Indian tribes of | 
the plains, the prairies, and of our new States | 
and Territories? 

As sure as these great physical changes are | 
impending, so sure will these poor denizens of | 
the forest be blotted out of existence, and their || 
dust be trampled under the foot of rapidly-ad- || 
vancing civilization, unless our great nation shall | 
generously determine that the necessary provision || 
Shall at once be made, and appropriate steps be || 
taken to designate suitable tracts or reservations 
of -land in proper localities for permanent homes 


thereon. Such reservations should be selected 
with great care, and, when determined upon agd || 
designated, the assurances by which they are | 
guarantied to the Inflians should be irrevocable, || 
and of such a character as to effectually protect || 
them from encroachments of every kind. 
Before bringing this annual report to a conclu- | 
sion, I desire to repeat the statement made in the 
first one which Ll had the honor to submit: ‘* That 
there is no absolute necessity for the employment 
by the Indian tribes of attorneys or agents to at- 
tend to their business atthe seat of Government;’’ 
and to urge in the most solemn manner, that ‘it 
is the duty of the Government, as their guardian, | 
to cause all matters of a business character with 
them to be so conducted as to preclude the neces- | 





| sity of the intervention of this class of persons.” || 


This récommendation was repeated in my second | 
and third annual reports, aud is again urged as 
the result of convictions strengthened by experi- | 
ence. I also desire again to urge all that I have | 
presented in former reports, as well as in this one, | 
with reference to the obnoxious and fatal policy || 
of removing Indian tribes, and the absolute ne- | 
cessity of fixed habitations and permanent homes || 
as indispensable to their preservation, domestica- 

tion, and civilization. To preserve the small res- 
ervations already made, and hereafter to be made, 
by tribes who have or may resolve to settle down 
and till the land, and to preserve to all Indians 


their annuities, lagain urgently recommend such || 


penal and other legislation as may be required to 
effect these objects. But any measure of protec- 


| tion short of this will fail to guard the Indians 
| against the artful schemes of those bad men who, || 
| under more or less specious pretenses, desire -to 


obtain either their lands or their money or both. | 
Upan such protection depends the question of 
their future existence; for, when stripped of 
their property, alms would only rapidly sink, 
not permanently elevate and preserve, them. 
Humanity, Christianity, national honor, unite in 
demanding the enactment of such laws as will | 
not only protect the Indians, but as shall effect- | 
ually put it out of the power of any public officer 
to allow these poor creatures tO be despoiled of 
their lands and annuities by a swarm of hungry | 
and audacious speculators, attorneys, and others, | 
their instruments and coadjutors. And no officer 
should, for the want of such legislation, be com- 
pelled, during his whole official existence, either 


| to allow the Indians to be plundered, or else have 


to devote his whole energies to the maintenance 


| of a conflict to sustain their rights against com- 


binations of men whose chief and first effortg are 
always directed towards obtaining influence with 
the press, and with those supposed to be high in 
the confidence of the executive and iegislative 
departments of the Government. It is asking 
too much of a subordinate officer. It exposes 
him to unnecessary danger and unnecessar 


| result. 


|| differed with the Executive. 


| as an institution. 


| 


obligations to the remnants of the Indian wibes 
now left to its oversight and guardianship, so 
that they shall be intelligently and generousiy 
protected and cared for in all that makes life use- 
ful and happy. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. MANYPENNY, 


Commissioner. 


Hon. R. McCievianp, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. NICHOLS, 
OF OHIO,,. . 
In rue Hovss or Representatives, 


December 16, 1856, 
On the question of referring the President’s Message to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten thousand copies thereof. 


Mr. NICHOLS said: 

Mr. Speaker: | am in favor of the motion to 
refer, and to print the President’s message. I 
am willing to give tothe Executive of the nation 
an Opportunity lo present his senuments, to vin- 
dicate himself—or, if he desires it, to argue again 
the issues lying behind the recent presidential 
I am willing, too, that whatever the 
President may urge in defense of his policy may 
be freely printed and circulated, that the people 
of our common country may judge of iis merit 
for themselves. But, sir, I do object to the teno 
and sentiments of this message. I[t reflects upon 
the motives and character of members who, oc- 
cupying seats upon this floor, in the past have 
It reflects upon the 
motives and patriotism of a large portion of the 
free men of this nation; and | should be untrue 
to myself, and to my consutuents, sir, if I did 
not, at the earliest occasion, publicly reprobate 
and denounce this paper. 

This debate has already assumed a wide range; 


; and gentlemen are discussing, in connection with 
| the message,.the great and absorbing subject of 


agitation during the past three years. Sir, I am 
now in the fourth year of my service as a mem- 
ber of this body. During all of thia time, sir, 1 
have never discussed upon this floor the negro 
I believe, sir, that I have never 
given one ‘* shriek for freedom’’ upon this floor. 
| have refrained from debate, because, first, it is 
almost impossible for a modest member to obtain 
the floor for the discussion of a pending question, 
and, secondly, [ have always been averse to the 
useless consumption of time in the debate of 
general politics. 

If | depart from my usual rule of action—if, in 
the course of my present remarks, I should throw 
out some observations upon the subject of present 
agitation—lI assure gentlemen that i do it not for 
the sake of agitation, but simply from the motive 


| Which dictated the speech of the gentleman from 


Virginia, (Mr, Lercuer|—I desire to ** vindicate 
the truth of history.’’ 

Sir, I wish to know where we stand upon this 
question. Are men to be denounced and held 
responsible at the bar of public opinion by the 
Executive of this nation for mere political differ- 
ences? Is the badge of one party to mark the 
traitor—the badge of.another to indicate the in- 
corruptible patriot? Why, sir, what has this 
discussion shown? That in the bosom of this 
great Democratic family there is almost, if not 
quite, as much diversity of opinion as there is 
between the pargy itself and the Republican party. 
If, then, we have brought out this fact, the one 
million three hundred thousand freemen who cast 
their votes for Frémont at the late election, may 


temptation; and it is grossly unjust to the Indians || well hold that Congress has the constitutional 
thus to expose him to such a danger and to such || power to govern the Territories of the Union, 


a temptation. The security of their rights should 

be made as litde dependent upon the virtue of a 

public officer as possible. 
To preserve their property, and to give them | 


, and yet be as patriotic as the President; they 
| may believe this, for it is their right to believe it. 


They may speak their sentiments, for that is their 
right, too, and it were cowardly to conceal them. 


the blessings of education and Christianity, is | And, sir, when we have thought—when we have 


indispensable to their continuing **long in the | 
land”? which God gave to their fathers and to | 
them. 


—— and acted, by what warrant does the 
xecutive of this nation arraign us offensively at 


I sincerely hope that our Government || this bar—by what rule of propriety does he meas- 


will have the aid of all its good citizens in faith- || ure for us denunciations and misrepresentation ? 
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Sir, the men so assailed are the equals of the 
President in patriotism, in political rights, and 
his equals in political integrity. That they may 
not indorse his political action is perhaps true, 
and this, | apprehend, is the “ head and front”’ 
of their ** oflending.”’ 

But, sir, | arose to ‘* vindicate the truth of 
history.’? And I say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Lercuer,] ard to all of the gentle- 
men here who are arrayed as the friends of one 
political party, or who are here as the represent- 
atives of a section, that I repudiate no man here 
with whom I am acting politically—not one. I 
will not flinch from any test proposed to me, 
because, in the musty records of the past, some 
man may have avowed sentiments which were 
unpopular in theit day, and which are now little 
in utison with the tastes and desires of gentle- 
men upon this floor. Sir, | repudiate no man; 


and when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | 


Letrcuer|] calls up my venerable colleague, | Mr. 


GippinGs,]| over the way theref and brings to his | 


aid the musty tomes of the Congressional Library 


to prove that my colleague is responsible, together | 
with some others formerly associated with hin, | 


as the parts of a political organization now ex- 
tinct, for all of the slavery agitation which has 


ever shaken the country, let me tell the gentle- | 


man that he omits from his history one of its most 
important pages. Yet it is true, Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleague [Mr. Gipptne@s] has been some- 
thing of an agitator, and I believe it to be equally 
true that, at the opening of almost every session 
of Congress, he has made a speech upon the 
slavery question. 
American Representative, a right to speak upon 
that, in common with other political topics? As 
a representative of sovereign people upon this 


And has he not, sir, as an | 


floor, he has a right to speak; asa free citizen | 


of the United States he ought to be heard every- 1] 


where; and I say to gentlemen that I honor him | 


for the manliness with which he maintains his | the wants of the people, and above all, it had no 


opinions, and for the courage which he has always 


evinced in the vindication of his own positions. | 


Sir, when I turn to the history of old parties, | 


find them in the past arrayed against my colleague | 
—I have seen Democrat and Whig making com- | 


mon war upon him, but he * still lives.’? Singly 
and ete, Ins 
the powerful opposition of political organizations, 
and has sustained himself by his own will, by 
his own firmness and integrity. Sir, the oppo- 
sition which he has successfully withstood would 
have swept almost any one of his weaker adver- 


saries into a political eternity. 


w years he fought his battles against | 


And I say, sir, | 


that | honor a man of this stamp, I care not what | 


his opinions are. 


But who is responsible for the present agita- | 


tion? Who fostered, fed, and strengthened it? | 


Where did it come from? I came to this Hall 
at the commencement of the last Congress, one 
of the youngest men in it, thoroughly impressed 
with the conviction that it was my duty as a 
Representative, as a good citizen, to frown down 
all agitation. My agitating colleague made 


that annual speech upon the slavery question to || 


which the gentleman from Virginia excepts. I 
heard that speech; sir I recollect the speech and 
the scene: well. 
from Virginia, now no more, drew up a chair in 
front of the agitator, exchanged some pleasant- 
riee with him about portions of his speech, and 
when the speech ended the agitation died out. 
No, sir, it did not quite die out. There was in 
the Hall another agitator—a gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Gerrit Smith. He was a man of 
my colleague’s school of politics then, equally 
distinguished with him—a m@ complimented 
by southern gentlemen upon this floor as a man 
of strict integrity, great hospitality—in short, a 
noble-minded gentieman. Well, sir, this gentle- 
man also agitated the question inan hour’s speech. 
He was followed by a distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. Preston, and there was 
here, then, a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
that the speech had been even noticed. Then 
the agitation died away. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
you, and I, and a-great many other gentlemen 
here, came up in solid column and voted down all 
aticmpts to introduce the question of New York 

oliucs into this Hall. We refused to indorse 

ard or Soft, or to decide which of the parties 


A colleague of the gentleman | 


tion. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I desire toadd to what my 
colleague is saying, that that speech was made 
in direct r@sponse to that recommendation of the 
President which called upon this’ House to pay 
for the Amistad slaves. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That may be all very neces- 
sary for the vindication ofmy honorable colleague, 


laration, that it was a speech in agitation of the 
slavery question. But to resume. With these 
three speeches passed away theagitation. My col- 
league satin ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,”’ and gave no voice 
to agitation formonths. Yet peace passed away, 
as agitation had before it, and in three short 
months afterwards we had an angry, frowning 
discussion here, and we saw a ouunal revolution 
| inaugurated inthis Hall. When sectional agita- 
| tion reared its hideous form, from whence did it 
come? Who was responsible for it? If it was 
a unsightly child, who begat it? Are you, Mr. 
Speaker—am I, in any shape responsible for it? 
Why, sir, we were perfectly content to let the 
question rest forever, to shut the doors on it here, 
and resolutely frowning upon it, we desired only 
to crush it out forever. It was thrust upon us; 
and by whom? 
of his, who now are the loudest in decrying agi- 
tation. While peace and concord prevailed, a 
proposition was made to organize a territorial 
government for Nebraska. [t was a simple bill 
introduced into the Senate; there was no negro in 
the bill. It was the same which passed this House 
in February, 1853; the same concerning which 
the Vice President of the United States said it 
| might as well be passed then as at any other time, 
so far as the question of repealing the Missouri 
compromise was concerned. A large number of 
southern gentlemen upon this floor had voted for 
the bul—it was simple and plain—sufficient for 


negro in it—nota negro, sir. That bill went to 
the Committee on Territories in the Senate. It 
came back, in time, a new bill, with the negroes 
visible all over it. Still itdid not repeal the Mis- 
| souri compromise. The Senate committee had 
discussed the propriety of doing so, however; 
they had discussed other grave questions, too. 
What were they? Let the committee speak: 
‘““Your committee do not feel themselves called upon to 


|| enter into the discussion of these controverted questions. 
| They involve the same grave issues which produced the | 


agitation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 
| 1850. As Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain 
from deciding the matter in controversy then, either by 
affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declar- 
atory of the true intent of the Constitution, and the extent 
of the protection afforded by it to the slave property in the 
Territories, so your committee are not prepared now to 
| recommenda departure from the course pursued on that 
memorable occasion, either by affirming or repealing the 
eighth section of the Missouri act, or by any act declara- 
tory of the meaning of the Constitution in respect to the 
| legal points in dispute.”’ 


It was not proper to repeal the eighth section 
of the Missouriact. Why? Said Mr. Douglas, 


issues which produced the agitation, the sectional 


|| strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850.’’ We 


‘| the President then? p 
|| propositions to ‘* agitate?’’ Let his organ speak 


| were all right, so far. The Senate committee were 
against agitation. The Senate was against agita- 
tion. The House was against agitation. My 
white-haired colleague, and the gentleman from 
New York, were the only agitators in the na- 
tional Congress. The President had said in his 
first annual message, that the country enjoyed 
repose from sectional agitation, and he said that 


'| repose should receive no shock during his offi- 


| cial term. Butclouds soon obscured the politi- 

cal horizon. A Yankee and a Kentuckian con- 
_spired to disturb the peace of the country. Mr. 
| Sumner wanted to reénact the Missouri com- 
| promise restriction: Mr. Dixon wanted to re- 
/peal the Missouri restriction. Where, sir, was 
How did he regard these 

for him. The official paper of the Executive 
| spoke then after this fashion: 


| ‘Tre Mrssourt Compromise.—We have expressed our 





| cordial approval of the bill introduced by Mr. pour, 
| providing territorial government for Nebraska. It will be 
| remembered that the ill, as proposed to be amended by Mr. 
| Bougias, reénacts and applies to Nebraska the clause on 

slavery adopted in the compromise of 1850. That clause is 


there were the soundest upon the slavery ques- | 


3y the President—by coadjutors | 


to do so would-be to revive the ‘*same grave | 
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|| serts their right to come into the 
|| or without the institution of slavery, as they may d: 


| by Senator Sumner, an Abolitionist—which indicate 


| 
} 





\\ 


but for my purpose, I adhere to my original dec- | 
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silent as to the question of slavery during the territor;; 


“ : al Con- 
dition of the inhabitants, but expressly recognizes ay). 


: 7 nd as 
nion as a State, either yw ith 


. ; oii 9 termine 
in their coustitution. Two propositions have been mad i 


the Senate; one by Senator Dixon, a Whig, and the other 
that 


| the bill, as proposed by Mr. Douglas, is to be vigoroysy 


assailed. Mr. Dixon proposes to amend it by @ cleus 
expressly repealing the act of 1820, commonly known as th. 
Missourt compromise. Mr. Sumner proposes to amend it 
by expressly declaring that the Missouri comproinise js 4, 
continue in force.” * * * When, therefore, « prom 

inent Whig Senator like Mr. Dixon, proposes To eo BR. 

yonp Judge Douglas, and beyond the campromise of [859 

in showing his devotion to the rights of the South, it may 
not be out of order to remind our friends that in the greg; 
issue of 1850, the body of Mr. Dixon’s political friendg 

especially at the North, were not prepared to go even as {y; 
as the Nebraska bill goes. But Mr. Dixon’s amendmen; 
may serve to stir up excitement on one side, whilst My. 
Sumner’s will effect the like object on the other; aud, as 
Whigism and Abolitionism have nothing to gain, anq 
nothing to lose, the upshot may be that the agitation yay 
| inure to the benefit of the common opposition of the Den, 

| ocratic party. Prudence, patriotism, devotion to the Union, 
| the interest of the Democratic party, all suggest that that 
| public sentiment which now acquiesces cheerfully in the 
| principles of the compromise of 1850 should not be inconsiq 

| erately disturbed.”’— Washington Union, January 20, 1854, 
Sir, I thanked the President then for his deuire 
| to preserve peace. I believed the attitude of his 
| party was right. I saw peace in it;and I thought, 
|if maintained honestly, that the determination 
to keep the peace of the country would quiet al! 
nervous fears about the perpetuity of the Union. 
Some gentleman had said the President had in- 
timated that the perpetuity of the Union had been 
endangered. We had never heard much about 
the danger where I live, but we took it to be 
true, as a matter of course, and wished to save 
the Union by stopping agitation. Yet, sir, in vio- 
lation of party faith —in violation of his own 
declarations and pledges, the President urged the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, made it a 
| measure of his administration, carried it through, 
and reopened the whole slavery question again. 

My agitating colleague, with his New York 
coadjutor, had attempted to get up an excitement, 
but they failed. The President had given bonds 
to keep the Eaeres they were contained in his in- 
augural, in his first annual message, and in the 
declarations of his organ. Forgetting all this, 
the President essayed something in the same line 
with my colleague, by the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction, and 1 ask that history may vindicate 
his success. Sir, he is the most successful agi- 
tator the country has ever known. I trust the 
gentleman from Virginia will put these leaves— 
| veritable pages from the record of time—into his 
history. They are necessary to its full comple- 
tion. 

And now, sir, with a record such as this, hear 
| the President in that document which now en- 
gages the attention of the House: 

* Still, when the nominal restriction of this nature, 
already a dead letter in law, was in terms repealed by the 
last Congress, in a clause of the act organizing the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, that repeal was made the 
occasion of wide-spread and dangerous agitation.”’ 


Modest and cool that, sir! ‘* The repeal was 
made the occasion of wide-spread and dangerous 
agitation.”” Well, Mr. President, did you not 
denounce agitation in advance of the Kansas bill’ 
Did not your organ call upon us to vote against 
the very proposition finally adopted by you, and 
which you said would produce all this agitation’ 
As men sow so they reap; and this Administra- 
tion having sown the wind, has harvested the 
whirlwind. And it ill becomes the Executive ot 
this nation, in the face of the policy preserved 
by him upon this question, to utter such language 
as the foregoing. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I pass on to the consider- 
ation of other branches of my subject. I said, 
sir, that differences of opinion existed upon this 
negro question. They are entertained by the 
best men of the Union. Differences of this kind 
always exist in a free government; and all that 
I ask is that every citizen, and every citizen § 
Representative, may think and act for himself— 
that he shall be above and beyond dictation, 
whether that dictation is essayed by persons 10 
Official er unofficial positions. 

Sir, I hear constantly in this debate the general 
allegation that all of those of one party who differ 
with the so-called Democratic party are Aboli- 








tionists. Now, sir, I hold in its broadest sense 
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the right of Congress to govern the Territories. 
| hold that Congress ma govern the Territories, 
under the Constitution of the United States, and 
that, governing them as they may, slavery may 
be excluded from them; polygamy may be ex- 
eluded; and that Congress may exercise over the 
Territories all the power that a sovereign State 
exercises within its own limits. And I believe, 








sir, that it is proper to exercise this power to the || 
exclusion of slavery, out of regard to the true | 


interests of the States which are to follow the 
Territories, and the sound prosperity of the 
country at large. 

Me KEITT. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to propound a question to him? 

Mr. NICHOLS. 
any occasion, and prefer to go on without inter- 
ruption. If to hold these views, to believe as I 
do believe, makes me an Abolitionist, then I am 
one. But, sir, it becomes a very curious study, 


a nice question for investigation just at this point, | 


to ascertain how it is that this belief, indorsed as 
it has been, within the past ten years, by the 
State Legislatures of every free State in this 
Union—sanctioned as it has been by the leading 


politicians of all parties at the North—has so || 


very mysteriously and suddenly become the very 
essence of Abolitionism. 
nottrue. It may be possible that some political 


I rarely seek the floor upon | 


Sir, the assertion is’ 


| 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 





capital may be made by this indiscriminate de- | 


nunciation of every man who dares to have an 
opinion outside ofa particular party organization. 
I do not question the fact that the tactics may be 
good; I only doubt the truthfulness and _ taste 
developed by such acourse. But I say, sir, the 
cry aims at prejudice, not reason, and wins its 
way, whenever it does win, by deception. 


Now, sir, am | criminal for this opinion? Why, 


we have good authority for the doctrine—it ought | 


to be good, at least credible, with the faithful. 
The precedents drawn from the political history 
of the country are strong enough to sustain us; 


and if the menof the North, who once * shrieked | 


for freedom’’ as lustily as the blackest of the 


Black Republicans, have deserted this principle, | 


have repudiated it, it matters little to me. 
in my hand, sir, extracts from a speech by Sen- 
ator Douetas. Inspeaking of the slavery restric- 
tion, as applied to the Oregon bill in 1848, and for 
which he voted, he remarked: 


“It is a simple, plain provision of law, older than the 
Government itself, and, in my opinion, entirely unnecessary; 
atthe same time that itis free from insuperable constitu- 
tional difficulty, with the sanction of precedents under 
almost every Administration, to warrant its adoption.”’ 


Again, he said: 


“ Why, sir, our laws now prevent a tavern-keeper from 
going into some of the Territories of the United States, and 
taking a bar with him, and using and selling spirits there. 
The law also prohibits certain other descriptions of busi- 
ness from being carried on in the Territories.- I am not, 
therefore, prepared to say that, under the Constitution, we 
have not the power to pass laws excluding negro slavery 
from the Territories. It involves the same principle.” 


A little further Democratic authority, Mr. 
Speaker: 


‘*T agree with those who maintain that the right to gov- 
ern the Territories is in Congress.’”-—Mr. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, on the Oregon bill, July 11, 1848—Appendiz Congres- 
sional Globe, vol. 19, p. 902. 


I have other authority, sir, from another State. 
It does not go beyond the year 1849, and the 
recollection of every person within my hearing 
can reach back that far. The letter speaks for 
itself; and after it was written, its author was 
eleeted to the United States Senate by the Democ- 
racy of Indiana: 

InpIaNnapPouis, December 9, 1848. 

Your letter of this date, in relation to the subject of the 
extension of slavery into our newly acquired Territories of 

cw Mexico and California, has been received. I have 
time to give but a brief reply—one, however, which I trust 
Will be sufficiently intelligible for your purpose. 

As stated in my recent weno to the Legislature, 
these Territories have come to us free, by their own laws, 
from the institution of slavery. It is incontrovertible that 
slavery, there or elsewhere, cannot exist without the sanction 
of positive law. I AM OPPOSED TO THE PASSAGE OF ANY 
s0CH Law. I BELIEVE THAT CONGRESS CAN CONSTITU- 
TIONALLY PASS SUCH ORGANIC LAWS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE TERRITORY AS WILL, IN THEIR OPERATION, PRE- 
VENT THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE FROM PASSING ANY 
SUCH LAW. IT FOLLOWS THAT CONGRESS CAN, IN MY 
JUDGMENT, PREVENT THE INTRODUCTION OF SLAVERY INTO 
THOSE TERRITORIES. . » 

In relation to your second question, I will add that, still 
regarding A I did nearly twenty years ago, in a re- 
port I made to the Legislature of this State, as a drawback 


LT hold |! 


AS 
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| upon the prosperity of any country, I would, if a mem- 

| ber, use my influence, and vote for the passage by Congress | 


| of a law of the kind referred to; that is to say, A Law 

| WHICH WILL OPERATE EFFECTUALLY TO PREVENT THE 

| INTRODUCTION OF SLAVERY INTO THESE TERRITORIES. 

| Iam, very respectfully, your obedient serv@mt, 

| JAMES WHITCOMB. 

| Now, sir, the State of Indiana is ‘* sound.”’ 

| She went for Buchanan and Breckinridge in No- 

vember. 

| here, Mr. Speaker, to go back to a time when the 

| whole party was unsound, and just as unsound 

|asITam now. I introduce the platform of the 

| Democratic convention of Indiana, held on the 
, . 

| 8th of January, 1849, on the power of Congress 
over the Territories: 


| 
| 
** Resolved, That the institution of slavery ought not to 
| be introduced into any Territory where it does not now 


|| exist. 


* Resolved, That inasmuch as California and New Mex- 
ico are in fact free Territories, it is the duty of Congress to 
prevent the introduction of slavery within their limits.” 


Pennsylvania, too, was ‘‘sound’’ this fad. 
y ’ 
Look at her record. The following resolution 


|| was adopted in her State Legislature February 8, 


} 
| 1847, with but two or three dissenting voices: 


* Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in 


| Congress be requested to vote against any measure what- | 


y 
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Perhaps it may not be inappropriate | 





| ever, by which territory will accrue to the Union, unless, | 


| asa part of the fundamental law upon which any contract 
or treaty for this purpose is based, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for the punishment of crime, shall be 
forever prohibited.” 


Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Lercner] was reading from the 
speeches of my venerable colleague, to prove, 
| first, that in the past he had been an agitator, 
and that in the present he is an Abolitionist, he 
ought to have been familiar with the history of 
his party in my own State. Why, sir, when my 
colleague was making those ae from which 
the gentleman has so copiously quoted, the whole 
Democratic party of Ohio were agitators. I read 
from a leading Democratic paper of that State, 
Democratic then, as it purports to be now. It 


number of that paper published in 1848. 
article is headed: 


The 


has been, and ever will be. We long to see the day when 
no bondsman, black or white, shall mingle his groans with 
our aspirations for universal liberty. No more slave States 
is a republican motto, expressive of republican sentiments, 
as well as republican policy.”’ 


If I undérstand the position of my ®olleague, it 
is that he would use the power given by the terms 


is taken from the Cleveland Plaindealer, from a | 


“No MORE SLAVE Stares.—That is our doctrine, ever | 


of the national compact to mitigate the evils of | 


slaver Not only that, sir, but the gentleman 
from Virginia has very clearly demonstrated that 
my colleague desires finally to eradicate the evil. 
This is the extent of my colleague’s Abolitionism. 
Yet we have an indorsement of his sentiment by 
the Democratic party of the State of Ohio. 
my colleague did not stand alone in the senti- 
ments he then expressed; for, sir, the Democratic 

arty of Ohio for years sailed under the follow- 
ing resolution, and only mustered strength enough 
to pull it down on the 8th of January last: 

“ Resolved, Thatthe peopleof Ohio now, as they always 
have done, look upon the institution of slavery in any part 
of the Union as a great evil, and unfavorable to the full 
development of she spirit and practical benefits of free insti- 
tutions; and that, entertaining the sentiment, they will 
at.all times feel it to be their duty to use all power clearly 
given by the terms of the national compact to prevent its 
increase—to mitigate, and finally to eradicate the evil.’? 

The author of that resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
must have had my colleague in his eye—must 
have had an exceedingly warm sympathy for 
the peculiar views of my colleague, when he set 
his wits to work to getit up. This, then, was 
the record which the Democracy of the North 
furnished. This, then, was the inducement held 
out to my honorable colleague to agitate. And 
yet itis now urged that it was a sin and crime 
for him to ‘* shriek for freedom” in that day, 
though the whole North did the same thing. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Having-declined to yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, the gentle- 
— will see that I cannot consistently yield to 

im. 

Mr. McMULLfN. Then it is understood the 
gentleman declines to answer any questions ? 


Sir, | 
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Mr. NICHOLS. 
man my time. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I hope T shall have 
an opportunity to answer the gentleman at another 
time. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That’s alf right, and I pre- 
sume the gentleman can get the floor for that pur- 
nose if he desires it. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the consideration 
of another question. It is a subject much dis- 
cussed here just now. I wish to know what rule 
of national conduct is to be adopted in regard to 
this negro question hereafter? Not thatit makes 
any difference to me individually, because no rule 
of national cenduct inconsistent with my own 
ideas on the subject will govern my action asa 
member of this House. But, sir, it is certainly 
not impertinent to ask where gentlemen stand 
on this question. How is it to be treated and 
ual in the various localities of this great 
country? I say here, that a very large majority 
of the people of my own State—I believe, sir, a 
majority of the people composing all parties there 
—are opposed to the extension of slavery; ep- 
posed to the Kansas and Nebraska bill; and fur- 
ther, that they believe that Congress possesses 
the power to govern the Territories. And I say 
further, sir, that in the contest which has just 
closed, so necessary was it to conciliate that pub- 
lic sentiment, that prominent men in the party— 
and I believe such to have been almost universally 
the case—eclipsed the friends of Frémont in their 
denunciations of slavery, and in their pledges of 
hostility to its extension. 

I listened the other day with great pleasure to 
a discussion between two gentlemen upon this 
side of the Hall, [Messrs. Marswacy and Orr. } 
Neither of them entertains the sentiments I hold. 
Neither of them is from the North. They dif- 
fered as to the action of the parties in the late 
contest, and much doubt seemed to hang over the 
action of the one which had won the contest. 

I understand from the discussions here—from 
the constructions daily put upon the Democratic 
platform, that the national position of the Demo- 
cratic party is, that under the Constitution of the 
United States, the people of a Territory. proper, 
through their Territorial Legislature, can neither 
legislate for or against the establishment of sla- 
very; but that, pending their territorial condition, 
a citizen of Georgia, whose property in his slave 
is established, as I contend, by State laws, and 
secured to him by the act of a locality, and not 
of the nation, has the same right to take his 
slave property into the Territory that the citizen 
of the free State has to take his horse or his ox 
there; and having him there, that without a local 
law establishing slavery, he may maintain his 
right to his slave in the Territory, under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Such, sir, I understand to be the national posi- 
tion of the Democratic party. I have no desire 
to misstate its position, sir; but this I gather 
from the discussion going on here daily. ‘True, 
the leaders of the party, North and South, say 
that Congress shall not interfere with slavery in 


I cannot yield to the gentle- 


| the Territories. Here is the ground they hold in 
| common; but, sir, it is equally true that, as a con- 


sequence of non-intervention, the party North 
pretend to maintain doctrines and to draw con- 
clusions which are repudiated here. Squatter 
sovereignty is the northern doctrine; squatter 
sovereignty is the doctrine preached to northern 


audiences and northern constituencies. I say 


| that this was the whole doctrine of the party 


_ North in the p 


canvass. The right of the peo- 
ple of a Territomg® through their territorial repre- 
sentatives, to exclude slavery, was the point 
mainly dwelt upon. 

There is a discrepancy here which ought to be 
reconciled—which ought to be explained. It is 
not enough for me, sir, that gentlemen say ‘‘ dif- 
ferences exist in the party’’ on this subject, when 
I find these differences are sectional—when the 


entire North preaches ‘‘squatier sovereignty,” 


and when the party repudiates the doctrine on 
this floor. The ‘‘ national” position of the party 
ought to be understood; and when it is under- 
stood, let gentlemen stand up, and not blink the 
position. Sir, 1 want fairness here; and want the 
naked issue presented, without the clogs and eimn- 
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barrassments of bogus constructions—without the | 


specious pretenses with which northern speeches 
were garnished during the last campaign. 

I am somewhat familiar with the last canvass 
in some parts of the North. Ithink I know how 
our Democratic friends got along with it. I 
heard no northern Democratic stumper in the 
jagt canvass who did not expound the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as the faith of his party 
and of Mr. Buchanan. I met this doctrine every- 
where upon the stump—everywhere; and, sir, I 
could not coax out of these gentlemen a discus- 
sion of any other doctrine. When I said that 
there was no faith, no truth in all this, as I be- 
lieved there was none—when I said that if these 
assertions were true, then that Mr. Buchanan 
was opposed to the platform—to the national 
attitude of his party, then, sir, the northern 


Democrats denounced me for the assertion, and | 


said the party everywhere went for squatter sov- 
ereignty. This is not all. Not only did these 
gentlemen preach squatter sovereignty, but the y 
said it meant free-soil; they said it would secure 
freedom everywhere; they said that, to adopt 
this faith, to give it practical force, was to pluck 
up slavery by the roots and to hem it in on itself 
forever. This was the position of the Buchanan 
candidate in my district, and this construction of 


the platform I have no doubt was used whierever | 


locality demanded it. 

i have some campaign documents which are 
curious illustrations of the campaign. I under- 
atand the production of Free-Soil 
papers to have been challenged here the other 
day. Sir, I can produce some; and first | cite 
the Catskill Democrat and Recorder of New 
York, published two weeks before the presiden- 
tial election. I find in that paper a call for a 
series of meetings of the friends of Buchanan 
and Breckinridge, and all who are *‘ opposed to 
slave territory ’’ are invited to attend. ‘The call 
is headed, ** No more Slave Territory.’’ That 
will do for’a paper which carried at its mast-head, 
during the canvass, the names of Buchanan and 
Breckinridge, And the orator set down to fill 
the bill was no less a person than one T. R. 
Westbrook, a member of the Thirty-Third Con- 
rress, a supporter of the Nebraska bill, and a 
Dttken man. 

Democracy sailing under the flag of ** Buchanan 
Breckinridge, and no more slave territory.”’ 

Sir, a colleague of mine hands to mea hand- 
bill published in Pennsylvania during the canvass. 
I think profert ought to be made of it here. I 
find, sir, in the bill an allusion to the north tler— 
and that, sir, smacks of I'rée-Soilism. Well, 
when Free-Soil elements are approached, Free- 
Soil sentiments must be resorted to. ** Any port 
in a storm,” you know, Mr. Speaker; and behold 
the two last lines of this bill: ** Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and Free Kawnsas!’? Why, an honor- 
able Senator from Pennsylvania was one of those 
who were to dispense the baked meats at this 
funeral festival over Democratic nationality. But, 
sir, here is the bill: 

* The Union must and shall be preserved.—Jackson. 

“A Democratic mass mecting will be held at Cougers- 
port, Pa., on Tuesday, September 16, afternoon’ and 
evening. 

“The following persgns are to address the meeting: 
Gov. WittiaM Bieter, Pa.; Gen. William F. Packer, 
of Pa.; W. V. McKean, Esq.; Col. 8. G. Hathaway, of 
N. ¥.; Erastus C. Grover, of N. Y., and Coi. C. L. Ward, 
of Pa. 

Let this be a grand rally of ‘ the north tier’ in favor of 
Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas !*? 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that no gentleman thinks 
that I object to all this; that F shall oppose to 
the efforts of these gentlemen any factious op- 
position. No, sir; no! Let a free Kansas. 


Before God, that is my highest Wish—the one sole | 


object of my present politica! action. I will do 
no act to embarrass (he incoming Administration; 
on the contrary, in ils every effort to make Kansas 
Sree, it shall find me with it. 

Sir, I see by a dispatch from the Southern 
Convention, a few days ago, that Albert Pike, 


the poet-politician of Arkansas, condemned the | 


reopening of the slave trade. He said that he 


desired to live tosee the day when freedom should | 
I honor the man, and I re- | 


prevail universally. 

echo the sentiment. I desire to see freedom pre- 

vail universally—to see freedom everywhere! 
But, Mr. Speaker, I will resume the inspection 


Buchanan “ 


So here was a portion of the | 


|} and Mackinaw railroad, which passes through Mercer | 
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the other day by a gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
It is an extract from the Montrose Democrat: 

“ Not three months ago, Mr. Grow voted to plant slavery 
in free terrigory. The Democracy repudiate him for the 
act. With his violent denunciations of slavery, he has 
voted to extend and strengthen it. We defy him to point 
to the Democrat guilty of so mean and scurrilous an act.”’ 

This paper carries at the head of its editorial col- 
umns the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 

When I went home, sir, to canvass my district 
for reélection—a canvass I sought to avoid, and 
which was urged upon me unsolicited—ever 

3uchanan paper assailed me upon my aoehl. 
They said my official action in this body had been 
orosuituted to the extension of slavery. Every 
Schone paper had at the head of its editorial 
columns the same stereotyped phrases. Gentle- 
men here object to the denunciations of slavery. 
They are tender of all discussion upon the cab 
ject. They say discussion tends to weaken the 
institution. I do not do it; 1 will not do it. The 
r@ht to hold slaves—the legal right lying at the 
foundation of slavery in the States in which it 
exists—the negro as an institution, I never have, 
and shall not now discuss. But,sir,let me call the 
attention of the ** national’’ men, the ** sound’’ 


men, to some of the denunciations contained in | 


Dgmocratic papers, and of which | was the special 
object. 

| quote now from the leading Democratic paper 
in my district—the Celina Standard, bearing date 
September 25, 1856. It carries at its editorial 
head the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 
The extracts I give are from the first column of 
the paper. Hear them: 

** Nichols’s votes.—Keep it before the people! that Mat- 
thias H. Nichols did vote to extend slavery—HUMAN SLAVERY 
—over the Territory of Kansas. 


vote to have the INFaMous fugitive slave law extended 
over the Territories of Nebraska and Kznsas.’* 


Mr Speaker, these were the stereotyped piirases | 


of this paper, paraded in its columns, in staring 
capitals, during the whole canvass. I commend 
the extracts to the ‘* National’? men here, who 


deny that such sentiments are Democratic. Let | 
me commend another short extract from the | 


same paper to my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lercner.} 1 quote from the same paper of date 
October 9, 1856: 

** Let no voter forget that Matthias H. Nichols, when in 
Congress, voted against a grant of land for the Cincinnati 
county.” ©& 


That was a county in my district, sir; and I 
commend this specimen of Democracy to my 


| friend from Virginia. 


I might go on, sir. 
from every Democratic or Buchanan paper in my 
district, of like character. It is not necessary. 


They are papers of no consequence, have nwin- | 


fluence, and instead of quoting their articles, I 
will merely give the names of papers in my dis- 
trict which pursued the same course. The Piqua 
Enquirer, the Darke County Democrat, the 
Shelby Democrat, the Allen County Democrat, 


-and the Auglaize Republican. And I say that I 
/saw no Buchanan paper in my State, during the 


, last canvass, that did not pursue the same course. | 
Again, Mr. Speaker, a mass meeting was held | 


in my district—a mass meeting of ‘* national’’ 
men, on the old St. Mary’s treaty-ground. The 
grand sachems of the party were there. R. P. 


| Ranney, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio; 


| Minnesota; Dr. G. 
|| with several lesser lights, were the speakers. I 


Colonel W. Sawyer, a former member of this | 


body, and a recent appointee to a land office in 
. Dorsey, my opponent, 


hold in my hands the copy of a circular scattered 
broadcast at that meeting. ‘The body of it con- 
tains a scurrilous attack upon me, in which this 
House is not interested. But, sir, 1 call attention 
to the heading of the circular. Whatisit? Here 
is the first line, prominent, terse, expressive: 


4“ 
“ No affinity exists between Democracy and slavery.” 


And again, quoting from the same circular: 


“The only distinction God ever made amongst men is 
shown by talents and virtue.” 


Bad grammar, Mr. Speaker, but still expres- 


_ sive, and I challenge the record of my colle 


to furnish a stronger abolition sentiment. e 
author of that circular, Mr. Speaker, was elected 


of the record. I will cite an extract read here | to the Legislature of Ohio this fall, asa B 


| pro-slavery proclivities. 


And turther, that he pip | 


I might quote like articles | 









ee 


[December 16, 








L ucha 
man, from the county of Auglaize. ™ 


Again, Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune 
to poner the same stand with my opponent 
during the recent canvass; of course, he was the 
exponent of ‘** national’’ Democratic doctrine for 
my district. And, sir, the unkindest cut of all 
I received from him. He assailed me for m 
He said I had voted t 
extend the ‘‘infamous”’ fugitive slave law over 
| Kansas; and when I asked him, ** Would you 
vote to sustain the fugitive slave law?’’ he said 
he would not; that he would not vote to sustain 
'* such a fugitive slave law.’’ I commend the 


‘| national men of my own State to the national 


menhere. ‘l'rue, they are a curious mixture, but 
I cannot help that. 
| Sir, I have about accomplished the object for 
which I arose. My task isended. I have sup. 
| plied some. leaves in the political history of the 
| country, omitted in the message of the President, 
}and which are necessary to the history of the 
| gentleman from Virginia. If 1 have done more; 
\1f I have developed the fact, that the people of 
'the North have sustained the party upon doc. 
trines which are not national, the fault is with 
those who have misled them—not with me. 
+ But, Mr. Speaker, after the battle is over, after 
| the dead are gathered together, after the wounded 
|| are counted, after the smoke has cleared away, 
\| and nothing remains but for the dominant party 
|| to enjoy the fruits of victory, the message of the 
| President, kicking as it does at the fallen, adds 
| insult to injury. When I have shown that the 
|| Democracy of the North, in the past canvass, 
| have vied with me in Free-Soilism, I regard this 
,|, message as unkind on the part of the Executive 
to many of his party friends. 
| Mr. Speaker, this message speaks of dangers 
|| which threaten this Union—of parties pursuin 
objects which must subvert this Government. j 


| 
know of none such. I know of no men with 
|| whom I have ever acted politically, whose devo- 
|| tion to the Union does not equal that of the Pres- 
‘|ident. And, sir, I never heeded this threat of 
\| dissolution. True, I heard it upon the stump 
|| this fall, but I recollected that I had heard it often 
\| before. I have seen this Union saved before— 
|| four or five times—in caucuses of distinguished 
|| politicians, but always after dinner, Mr. Speaker; 
| and it is always saved by the result of a presi- 
|| dential election, no matter how the election goes. 
|| I heard it said, during the last canvass, that if 
|| Mr. Frémont were elected, the Government was 
|| at anend—that a particular section of this Union 
|| would not submit to it. “I respected my coun- 
|| trymen too much to heed any such declaration. 
Though there may be differences of opinion 
amongst our countrymen—though parties may 
be as wide as the poles asunder—so long as the 
|| people preserve their intelligence, there never can 
‘| be a pretext for a dissolution of the Union. I 
| said at home, sir—I say here, that all such fears 
exist only in the heated baits of politicians; they 
have no lodgment in the hearts of the American 
|| people. : 
‘| But, sir, what a pretext was this of the Oppo- 
sition! Whata declaration to make to the Amer- 
‘}ican people! If the Republican party had been 
|| placed in power by the free and voluntary suf- 
'|frages of the people, under the Constitution, 
|| which gave them the right to vote for whom they 
| 








pleased, the Government was to have been sub- 
verted, and a wreck was to have been made of all 
our institutions! Why, what sort of American- 
ism was this? What species of patriotism wat 
it? What sort of Democracy was it? When 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed, as much 
as it violated pledged faith, and trampled down 
justice and right, we sought a peaceful remedy 
at the ballot-box. I would to God, sir, that we 
had found it there: we did not find it. Yet, when 
we sought redress at the ballot-box, the northern 
auxiliaries of this Administration said that, if we 
were successful, the rule prescribed by us would 
;, not be submitted to by them. __ 

I say, sir, out upon such sentiments !—out upon 
|| all such doctrines! Is not the popular will to 
govern? I condemn it—I dislike it. I denounce 
it here, and wherever it finds an advocate; and 
I say to the President and to his chains that 
“all this talk about a dissolution of the Union— 
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this assault upon the people of a particular sec- 
son of the Union; amounts to nothing. There 
is virtue in the people, I care not hoW politicians 
conspire against the public peace. The Union 
is safe, but the policy of the past, I ardently | 
hope, is not to be the policy of the future. [| 
trust that the faith of our fathers—the principles | 
of freedom—the earl construction of the Con- 
stitution, will prevail hereafter. And they will | 
prevail! Not to-day, Mr. Speaker! And our | 
object may long be delaYed; but the Constitution | 
ig a‘* measure of ultimate freedom,”’ and in the 
end will be vindicated. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


| 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. COLLAMER, || 
OF VERMONT, 

In THE Senate, December 9, 1856. 

The Senate having under consideration the | 
following order, submitted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
on the 2d instant: | 
Ordered, That the message and accompanying documents 

| 

| 


be printed, and that fifteen thousand additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate— 


Mr. COLLAMER said: Mr. President, in en- | 
tering upon my duties as a member of this bod¥, I | 
entertained the notion that legitimate discussion | 
should be confined to questions—especially ques- | 
tions of importance—which were pending before || 
the Senate. But, sir, I was = disappointed 
in this view. IL soon ascertained that Senators | 
with a large measure of age and experience and || 
learning, considered that there were other, and | 
perhaps more important duties, than those lying | 
within the scope of legitimate discussion; and 

articularly one was, to prepare the public mind. |, 
My own opinion was, that the public mind should 
prepare itself, and should not receive its direction 
from the debates and action of either the Senate 
or House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled. Those bodies should rather be the echo 
than the formation of public sentiment. Itseemed 
tome that it was transforming this body from a 
deliberative assembly to an arena of political 
party debate. 

But my views, itappears, are mistaken entirely. || 
Experience has shown the fact to be entirely dif- | 
ferent. That experience has been sustained 
by the example of men of the first position in the 
country, and it is now too late to question its | 
propriety. Therefore, even as to subjects that 
are legitimately before us, and are proper topics 
of debate, discussion takes a very latitudinous 
range. Much the largest part ot what is said 
here is not said for the purpose of producing an 
impression on the body who are supposed to be | 
its auditors; but it is said, as the vulgar and 
common expression is, for Buncombe. I suppose 
itis now too late for this ever to be corrected. It 
must goon. Inasmuch as it does go on, all men 
ofall parties must, more or less, participate in it. 
It is idle for a man to undertake to elevate himself | 
to a position of affected dignity, from whieh he | 
will not condescend to mingle in these topics. i 
His constituents have been taught to expect other | 
things of him; and they have been so taught by || 
men of such high position that their expectations } 
cannot be disappointed by their representative. 

I make these remarks, sir, because some gen- 
tlemen have suggested that there is really no im- | 

ortant question before us. I think there is not; | 

ut there is a subject before us that I consider of || 
deep importance; and inasmuch as discussion has |, 
een commenced upon it, | presume it must go on. || 

This message of the President of the United || 
States, especially all that part of it which relates 1 
to the subject we have been talking about—the | 
regulation of slavery in the Territories of the Unie || 
ted States—its style and manner, the occasion 
and the time when it has been presented to us, | 

ave made the impression upon my mind that, || 
however exceptionable it night be in my humble 
Jadgment, and however in bad taste, that-was not |. 
® powt for us to settle—** de gustibus non est dispu- 





} 
| 











| 





fandum;’’ but I regarded it rather as the ebulli- 
Lon of an impotent sort of rage on the part of a 
‘Sappointed, ambitious man, worthy of no par- 


Ueular notice, I believe’ that ely a man, 
Perhaps not one, can now be found in this body, 
New Seritzs—No. 4. 
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| of the measures he recommends; but he reverses 
| of the nation; whether that condition requires 


, any consideration at all, consist of some extracts 


| they assail, associations have been formed in some of the 
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who would have ever desired that any such | The President talks a gréat deal about what he 


matter should be there; but it is there. Itcomes | 
ex cathedraé. It comes indorsed by the authority || 
of the highest executive officer of this Govern- || 
ment. Itis sent to the world with that indorse- | 
ment, backed by that authority. I do not there- | 
fore wonder that it should be thought worthy of || 
some answer. 
Now, sir, what are the leading features of this 
art of the message? The President seems to | 
lave reversed the order in which the Constitu- | 
tion puts the schedule of his duties. It provides | 
that the President ‘‘ shall, from time to time, give 
to: the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shali judge necessary and expedi- | 
ent.’’ What does this mean? It is, that he shall 
lay before Congress the condition of the coun- 
try, with a view to showing them the necessity 


that order entirely in this message. He says it 
is his duty to recommend such measures as he 
thinks proper; and also his duty to lay before 
Congress the condition of the country; the state 





any action or not, or whether he recommends 
apy action or not. That is a new vegsion—a 
new order of things. The leading features of this 
part of the message which I regard as worthy of 


which I shall read. Speaking of the recent pres- 
idential canvass in the country, he’says: 

** Under the shelter of this great liberty ,”"— 

That is, the liberty of advancing their own 
opinions— 
‘*and protected by the laws and usages of the Government 


States ot individuals who, pretending to seek only to pre- 
vent the spread of the institution of slavery into the present 
or future inchoate States of the Union, are really inflamed 
with a desire to change the domestic institutions of exist- |) 
ing States.’ 

This is a direct charge of false pretenses. 


“They seek an object which they well know to be a. || 
revolutionary one.’? 


Again: 


** Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for 
civil war by doing everything in their power to deprive | 





| the Constitution and the laws of moral authority.” | 


Again: 

“This attempt has been pointedly rebuked.” 

What attempt? 

* The attempt of a portion of the States, by a sectional 
organization and movement, to usurp the control of the 
Government.” 

I wish to call attention to another expression 
which is not particularly offensive in its manner, 
but in reference to the subject-matter contained: 


* Revolutionary disorder in Kansas had its origin in 
projects of intervention, deliberately arranged by certain 
members of that Congress which enacted the law for the 
organization of the Territory. And when propagandist 
evlonization of Kansas had thus been undertaken in one 
section of the Union, for the systematic promotion of its 
peculiar views of policy, there ensued, as a matter of course, 
a counteraction with opposite views in other sections.’’ 


There is one other feature which is too obvious 
to require quotation, and that is a charge that a 
regular course of aggression upon the rights and 
privileges of the southern part of the United 
States has been undertaken and prosecuted. 

Sach are some of the slight charges which this 
message contains. They are couched in no un- 
equivocal terms; there can be no mistake about 
them. Shall gentlemen tell us that it is in bad taste | 
now for us to presume to say anything about 
this subject here? Did we begin it even upon this | 
occasion? The course of gentlemen on this matter 
really reminds me of a good anecdote that I rec- | 
ollect used to be told by the late Judge McKin- | 
ley. When some lynching operation was going | 


| 


| 
| 





ov in one of our southern States, there happened 
to be a stranger present, who protested against 
that Kind of violence. He was taken aside by 
one of the gentlemen present, who said to him: 
** Stranger, this is a free country, and we shalldo | 
as we please about this business, and you*shall | 
not say anything aboutit.’”? [Laughter.) That | 
is their deledsion of liberty. The President ma 
say and do precisely what he pleases about this 
business, and we shall not say anything aboutit. 
I think we are called upon rightly fairly to 
say somethilig. 


considers settled by this election, and the rebukes 
which it has dealt out. 1 do not know what has 
been settled by this election, except one thing, and 
that is what was said by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Bever,] that Mr, Buchanan has 
been elected President; and I believe that isali that 


has been settled by the election. If anything else 
| is settled, it should be settled by majorities; and 
| I cannot but observe that 
_ side, in talking about majorities, always patdown, 


ntlemen on the other 


as against the Republican party, or their candi- 
date, Mr. Frémont, the whole number of votes 
cast for Mr. Buchanan, and the whole number of 
votes cast for Mr. Fillmore. They add them 
together, and then tell us how we are rebuked. 


|Thus the majority against Mr. Frémont was 
| composed of the votes cast for Mr. Buchanan and 


Mr. Fillmore united; but the majority against 
Mr. Buchanan was not the vote of Mr, Fillmore 
and Mr. Frémont united. That is another thing. 
You must have itarranged arithmetically, like the 
old notion of the boys when at copper-play— 
heads I win, tails you lose. [Laughter.] 

What was the leading feature of the vote cast 
for Mr Fillmore? What principle did Mr. Fill- 


‘more hotd? I do not know whether his party 


| talking about? 


had a very full platform of resolutions; but I 
ask what did Mr. Fillmore hold on this great 
topic of which we are speaking? What are we 
The repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska law, and the ——_ involved in 
that measure. What did Mr. Fillmore say of 
that, publicly and openly to the world? That 
the repeal of th> Missouri compromise line was 
the Pandora’s ucx of all our troubles. I take 


| it that those who voted for him thought so. 


Then, on this very point upon which we are now 
talking, and which gentlemen say was an issue 
in the election, the votes for Mr. Fillmore and 


| for Mr. Frémont should be counted together; and 


they, put together, decide against the doctrines of 
the Cincinnati platform, and of course against 
Mr. Buchanan who sustained it. It leaves the 
vote for Mr. Buchanan more than three hun- 
dred thousand in a minority. Is that rebuking 
the Republicans, or dpproving the doctrines and 
platform of the Democrats? Certainly not at all. 

There is another feature of this message to 
which I wish to call attention before entering upon 
it at large. The President says, in substance, 
that whatever degree of success the Republican 
i did attain to any considerable extent, must 

e attributed to the exercise of deception—the 
use of false pretenses. What were the false pre- 
| tenses? The principle they presented to the world 
was, that the General Government possessed the 
power of sovereignty over the Territories, and 





|, ciple they will succeed. 


| 
| 


ought to exclude the institution of slavery there- 
from. He says that was a pretense, and the real 
| purpose was to intermeddle with slavery in the 
| States. What is the legal notion of false pretenses? 
| It is that men attempt to do a thing by some 
| professed design, and unless you ean expose their 
covert design, they will succeed in their object; 
_and the only way to prevent them is to expose 
| their covert purposes. Apply that principle to 
this case. The President as much as says that 
the doctrine which they hold—the exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories of the Union—is a 
doctrine in which they will succeed, unless he 
can make it appear that it is a covert design—a 
trick, a pretense. He admits that on that prin- 
We are told fairly, 
frankly, honorably, by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Mason,] that the candidate, whoever 
‘he was, whether a man of straw or not, was en- 
tirely immaterial. The question is, what is the 
principle involved? That Senator told us that 
whenever the principle which I have stated shall 
be adopted by the majority and asserted, then 
‘will come a time for separation. The President 
tells us that unless he can make out that that is 
not the design which they have in view, they will 
succeed init. Is not this a precious confession ? 


{It is an obvious and logical one, though probably 


not intended. 

But, sir, the probable ultimate success of that 
principle is not simply to rest upon this oblique 
confession of the President. It rests on some 
more important basis than this. 
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Whenever we see a set or a party of men come 
forward with new doctrines, the siiecieem of 
new principits, for the commencement of a new 
ect of measures, we are apt to think, and we 
suppose we have good grounds for the presump- 
tion, that they are made for the occasion; and 
they are entitled to very little consideration, from 
the fact that they are got up simply for the time 
being. If that were the character of the prin- 
ciples advocated and sustained by the Republican 
party—if they are the mere creatures of the day, 
they would be very ‘likely to be of ephemeral 
existence. If they are mere novelues, if they be 
the creatures of the hour, the figments of the 
brain at the moment, then, indeed, it might be 
supposed that they had some other, and oblique, 
and covert purpose in view, and they will not be 
likely to be sustained, Though the Republican 
party is a party which may be a new one, the 
principles which it sustains, the doctrines on 
which itis based, the purposes which itannounces, 
may be very ancient. What I insist upon is, 
that these principles, these purposes, and these 
objects, are as old as, and a than the history 
of this Government; and further, that they have 
been sustained at every stage of this Government, 
until within a very recent period, They-are doc- 
trines which entered into the very frame-work 
of our Government. They were not only brought 
forword and supported by the slavehokding com- 
rounity itself, but they have been reénacted and 
reéstablished and reaflirmed at every stage of our 
history, from the commencement of this Govern- 
ment for more than half a century. The prog- 
ress of this country, under these principles, until 
within a very recent occasion, and the prosperity 
which has attended it, go fully to aflirm the 
soundness of those principles. I shall contend 
further, that these principles, which are now re- 
afirmed and declared by the Republican party, 
have been trenched upon only within a sbort 
time past, by the action of the southern people 
for local purposes, entering upon a system of 
measures that have now called out and demanded 
the formation of this Republican party, for the 
purpose of redeclaring and fully sustaining the 
principles of their fathers. 

Sir, when the sculement®f this country com- 
menced, the history of the human race in all its 
civil and social relations commenced a new ers of 
progress; it began from a new starting point. The 
insututions of governmentin all the formsin which 
they had existed yn the European world, were in- 
tended and expected to be sloughed off. The idea 
was that here there should be established a system 
of equal laws and of happy men. They com- 
menced the setduement of this land with the great 
idea of a popular system of government—a system 
of government which implied democracy. if you 
please—a system of government which implied 

. the elevation of every man in the community to 
ae an equal position, and to exercise an 
equal power in the regulation of its concerns, It 
has been said by some that their idea was thé 
establishment of a State without a king, and a 
church without a bishop. Yes, sir; but it was 
equally clear in their minds that they were to be 
not only clear of tyrants and of kings, but they 
were also to discard the whole idea of nobility. 
There was to be no hierarchy and no oligarchy. 
All that relationship with which the world in its 
progress had been embarrassed for centuries— 
under whatever name, whether patrician and ple- 
beran, whether patron and client, whether land- 
lord and tenant, whether lord and vassal, whether 
master and slave—should cease in this country. 


This oo idea took form first upon that little | 


piece of paper not bigger than a man’s hand, 


which was written in the cabin of the Mayflower. | 
That contained a great seminal principle; and | 


when they entered upon their colonial course,’so 
far as lay within the circuit of their 
exerted themselves to realize that idea. 


land he cultivates, and every man shall himself 
cultivate the land heowns. They established at 


once the idea of fee-simple—yes, of allodial title... 
They struck off all the notions of primogeniture, | 


and they went on in their p ss in this way 
so long as they continued in their colonial con- 
dition. When at last, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, the time arrived when they were 
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| holders. j 
}sachusetts had adopted her constitution, which | 
| the court afterwards said, in its bill of rights, | 


Soe Rear een 


ower they 


Their | 
first impression was: every man shall own the | 


-_———— 





‘compelled to assert their independence against 
the Government of England, what did they say? 
We have acquired thae position; we have passed 
into that strength of manhood by which we are 
enabled to say, * You have no right to make 
laws for us without our being represented, you 
have no right to tax us without our consent.”’ 
The right of Government hes in the people of 
this country. It was for the assertion of this 


rreat principle that the declaration was made, | 


These same principles were embodied more fully 
and more largely, and in all their latitude, in the 
Declaration of Independence. 
arrived, our fathers of New England found them- 


| selves not standing alone in relation to these 
They looked down a little south of 

| 
them, and there were the people from the Re- | 


principles. 


public cf Holland ripe and ready for sustaining 
the same principles. A little further on they 


found all the free, equal principles of the Quakers 


who established themselves under Penn. A little 
further on, they looked at the liberal provisions 
) which were found in the colony established by 
the English Catholics under Lord Baltimore. 
| Virginia, with all her high notions of chivalry 
then entertained, if not to the same extent, but, 
| I believe, with as good foundation as now, was 
ready for the same thing: 
slavery had been pressed upon them by another 
country. 
complaint against the mother country. Society 
‘had not. formed itself with any reference to de- 


| pendence upon that institution and condition of || 


| things at that time. 


j 


| burg had put forth the first deciarauon of inde- 
, pendence, in anticipation of that of the 4th of July, 


11776. The free, liberal notions of the Huguenots |! 
| were deeply implanted in the feelings of the peo- | 


| ple of South Carolina. All these colonies rose 


/up in a body of men ripe and ready to sustain | 
| fhe people of New England.in all those great | 


principles and theories of civil government. 
They embodied them in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


mon to assert them; and they succeeded. When 


we came to the formation of our Constitution | 
| of government, we are told that the people of | 
j 
' 


the then States, recently colonies, were slave- 
Yes, sir,so they were. I believe Mas- 


jabolished slavery; but at that time they were 
| hardly conscious of it. We may say that all of 


; 
them, or all except Massachusetis, if you please, | 
What if they were? So | 


were slaveholders, 
much the better for my argument. I want to 
| know what they who actually held slaves, one 
and all, did upons that occasion? What they 
did then, [ take it, was not a war aimed at the 
South, [t was not a narrow, mean prejudice 
against the local institutions of some particular 
State. They acted in common together. What 
did they do in forming the Constitution of the 
United States? And, after forming it, inexercising 
the powers which they created under it? They 
held slaves; they understood the evils of slavery. 
They understood what the system was. They 


any particular States, and within the jurisdiction 
of the General Government. 


gress. The title by which the United Siates held 


five States on 


When the crisis | 


The institution of | 


It constituted one of their grounds of | 


| . Passing further south, they came to North | 
| Carolina, where the Presbyterians of Mecklen- | 


They together hazarded their lives | 
upon the high places of the battle-field, in com- || 


were recently out of the great struggle for inde- | 
pendence, and they then said, one and all, this | 


I am aware that the ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted before the present Government came into 
operation; but, after the adoption of the Consti- |, 
tutiong it was immediately reénacted, and estab- || le and his substance, for the purpose of 
lished in perpetuity by an act of the First Con- || a 


the territory beyond the Ohio, now making the 
side of _ ae cdl o we 
same tenure isely as that by whi y 
acquired Loukinnn tress France. Both rest on 





| the same footing. Every essential provision was 
the same in the two grants; the one from Vip. 
ginia, and th® other from France. | shall, there. 
fore, in all I have to say of them, treat the con. 
duct of the United States, in relation to these 
different Territories which they possessed ' 
being precisely the same, resting on the 
principles, and identical in character, 
What has been the effect? I shall hereafter 
show more fully, and at large, why the power of 
prohibiting slavery in tt Territories has been 
exercised, and repeated and continued by ap 
unbroken succession of acts from tHat time up to 
a very recent period—within the last ten vears. 
Congress enacted them because the institution of 
slavery was one which they considered show) 
cease; for, if it continued, it would produce 


» as 
same 


|| social and political condition of society incom. 


— with the great principles they had adopted. 
Now, what has been the progress of events? 


‘|| What has been the result and the fruit of thar 


course? After the first Congress had declared 
the Territories, which they then owned, to be 
consecrated to freedom; after they had fully pro- 
| vided and declared that no slavery should exist 
there forever—as soon as they oust the Indian 
difficulties by the treaty of Grenville, and opened 
up that country for peaceable possession—then 
| comfmenced that great wave of emigration, that 
great exodus of civil life which has astonished 
/and commanded the admiration of the world, 
| Even within my recollection, | can remember 
almost the very commencement of that great 
emigration. The people of New England and 
the Eust, looking to the West, commenced the 
first emigration, as I remember, into Wester 


pacman 


| New York; they went on to the Genesee; and 


| they then went on to the Holland purchase, The 
next wave passed on toOhio. Then they passed 
over the great lakes into Michigan and Illinois 
and Wisconsin and lowaand Minnesota. In the 
mean time, all along the borders of the Atlantic, 
from Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
and North Carolina and Virginia, you saw the 
boating across the Ohio, leaving the now much- 
eulogized insutution of slavery, going with the 
West to swell the great tide of emigration, and 
add to the success of the great experiment in the 
cause of civil liberty. 

We cannot but see in this a new phase in the 
history of the world. Nothing like it has ever 
been witnessed before. I koow there had been 
irruptions at times of men passing from the north 
of Europe—the Goths and Vandals, the Huns 
and Scythians—to the south; but they were great 
hordes of barbarians marshaled by ministers and 
kings. There was no such thing in these tides 
of emigration. ‘There was no Tamerlane, no 
‘Ghengis Khan; there was no Attila of the Huns. 
| It was not an irruption visiting the wrath of God 
on the degenerate people. No, sir; it was the 
human family led out to possess its great patri- 
mony. Whocould look with indifference upon 
an experiment like this? 

We saw in it not merely an enlargement of our 
numbers and an increase of population; we ad- 
| mired it, not merely because the forest was cleared 
| away, and farms, houses, and dwellings, towns 
| and cities, churches, and school-houses, were 
 euaepashens erected; but as it spread over the 
| great fertile valleys of the West, its prairies ant 
| its fields and its mountains, we saw in It ao 
' 


i 


institution is of that kind; it is so inconsistent || enlargement and expansion of the great theory 
with those great principles which we have de- 
clared to the world, and for which we have fought 
and bled; it is so illy adapted to the prosperity | 
of the nation at large; it is so at war with the first || by the acts prohibiting the extension of slavery. 

inciples of liberty within us, that we here de- | 
liberately say it shall not go into those parts of || hold gods away to the foot of the Rocky Mount 
the Union which are beyond the jurisdiction of || ains; and we saw in it a manifestation to the 


of government for which our fathers first landed 
here, which had been reasserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which had been sustained 


| 
} 
j 
} 


' 
| 
| 
I} 


These people carried with them their house 


world at large of the great principles we held dear. 

Every man, especially every man in New Eng- 
| land, realized that the best of his own blood was 
| beating in their veins. Every man felt in duty 
| bound to contribute of his example, his encovr 


vancing and an this great experimen! 
in the cause of civil liberty and humanity; and 
if any man in New Enogland should withhold lis 
exertions, or withhold his means, his tongue 
would cleave to the roof-of his mouth. And yet, 
sir, in all this the President can see nothing but 
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ve a fanatical pomengees of our poe anes } ahatee Froach and Canetias eee eee ee ees Ee in any other way, the act 
ere. theories. it was spreading over the Territories || boring village, who have professed themselves citizens of of so taking them should work emancipation, 
con. those ameliorating conditions and influences that |) Virginia, shall have their possessions and titles coafirmed || and the parties offending should be subject to 
” »apread over New England. He thinks that 1} to them, and be protected in the enjoyment of their rights penalties. 
hese eae and especially any set of men, who | and liberties.” Further, they declared this to the world: We 
oa associate to assist in this experiment, are entitled } Now we see the features of the two grants. ' told you, said the _Government of the United 
a to nothing but disapprobation and executive rep- | The grant was of the territory, its soil, and the |) States, as early as 1 798, in relation to the Terri- 
after rehension. | entire sovereignty, in both cases, on the condi- || tory of Mississippi, And we told you as ar 
wer I fancy, sir, that those much-abused members || tion that it was to be made into States in due || 1782, in relation to all territory beyond the Ohio, ! 
been of Congress—I know not who they were, but I |) time, and that the people then there should be || everything then within our jurisdiction, that no } 
v an suppose they were of both Houses—who pre- || protected in their property and liberties. There || slaves should be imported at all: now, if you te 
1D to sumed to undertake to advance their aid towards || 1s no difference between them. Ihave made these || have (.nported any into your States from 1798 up " 
oars the extension of this great institution over the || remarks on this matter because I consider that || to 1803, they shall not be carried there, either for oe 
n of Territories, were, in the President s view, doing || whatever | shall show has been done in relation | sale or as members of families. + Those which ve 
ould nothing but ‘‘abolitionizing Kansas!’” That || to the one applies with equal force to the other; || had been imported into Georgia, the Carolinas, 1 
ce a such is all we have been doing, and that is all | and I will now briefly call attention to what was | or elsewhere, were as much the property of their yb 
com- our fathers have been doing in what they have || done, and why it was done. In 1789 the ordi- |; owners as any they owned; and yet, they were ty 
nted. labored and suffered and fought and bled, for’)! nance of 1787, enacted for all the country beyond || absolutely prohibited feom carrying them at all * 
“nts? these two hundred years. We are daily abused the Ohio, and which forbade slavery from ever || into the Territory of Louisiana. Who did this? if 
‘that for starting new theories of government, new } entering into it at all, was confirmed by an act of || It was done by the united exertion and undivided ag 
lared views of the Constitution; and’ very ingenious || Congress, which was approved by General Wash- | action of the whole Congress; and the act was By 
o be riddles are put out for us. Those who view the | ington, then President. It was done mainly by || aP. sroved and signed by Mr. Jefferson, + 
pro- subject in anything like the light in which I have ! the exertions of the reople of the southern States. || The next in date is the case of Michigan. That iy 
exist attempted to present it, feel very much as if we | But no matter for that; it was at a period when || Was formed into a Territory in 1805, and there a 
dian are doing a great work, and cannot stop at the || a large portion of the people were slaveholders. || the same ordinance was reénacted. That is, all 
ened suggestion of others who do not appreciate it. } What was asserted by that enactment? That || the laws appertaining to the Territory of Indi- 
then Now, sir, I proceed to another point. I wish || we owned that territory in sovereignty, and we | ana, from which it was taken, were declared 
, that to inquire why this prohibition of slavery in the | forbade the extension of slavery into it. We | operatives in the Territory of Michigan. That 
ished Territories was enacted, and why it has been || have the power and the right to do so—nay, we | was a reaffirmance of the same principle, and a 
orld. continued? I propose in the next place to show | judge it our duty todo it. In the regular chro- || reéxercise of the same authority. That act was 
mber who has done it—by what authority it has been | nological order of time, we next find the act for | approved by Mr. Jefferson. ; 
vreat done; and, in the third place, to show that some i the organization of the Territory of Tennessee, | Illinois, in 1809, was formed in the same way, 
| and measures have been taken, within the last ten | which was ceded by North Carolina to the United and there was another re-declaration of the same 
d the years, to interrupt that course, for local and sec- || States, with a condition in the deed of cession || principle which was approved by Mr. Jefferson. 
stern tional purposes, and for political causes, by the || that Congress should not abolish slavery. But | In the act for the admission of Missouri— 
: and southern people; which have occasioned the ne- || in Mississippi, which was ceded by Georgia,a |) which I do not choose to go into particularly—one 
The cessity for, and called forth the existence of, and | slaveholding State, on like condition, whiat did || of its esseritial features was the one of which we 
assed thus far prompted the exertions of the Repub- | they do? Did they not intermeddle with the | are mainly talking; Congress there provided by 
linois lican party. ae _. || Subject of slavery? Did they notexercise power | a majority, and especially by the action of the 
in the 1 have said that the title and jurisdiction which | over it? I take it that a power to regulate is a || southern people themselves, that no slaves should 
antic, the United States Government had over the Ter- || power to prohibit, and it has often been so decided. be allowed north of the latitude of 36° 30’. If 
orsey, ritories was precisely the same in those which || They did regulate it there. Congress had no || Congress had the power to prohibit it at all in 
w the were derived from France, and in those which || power to prohibit the importation of slaves into || one section, they had the power to prohibit it in 
much- were derived from Virginia by her cession of the || States then existing until 1808; but, in 1798, they || any section. It was an exercise of the act of 
th the region beyond the Ohio. The two grants contain || prohibited the importation of slaves into the Ter- |, sovereignty which had been exercised from time 
n, and no difference in their stipulation, and no differ- || Titory of Mississippi. Suctt iy 8 , | to time up to that period. The Missouri line 
in the ence in anything which is essential. First, let || The next in order of time is the act forming the || was affirmed by Mr, Monroe and his Cabinet. 
me advert to the title obtained to Louisiana, as || territorial government of Indianain 1800. Inthe |} The next is the case of Wisconsin, which in 
in the the President has quoted from the treaty of ces- || formation of that Territory, the same provisions | 1836 was organized as a Territory, lying upon 
5 ever sion. In that treaty it is declared || which were contained in the ordinance of 1787 || both sides of the Mississippi, covering part of 
| been “The French Republic has an incontestable title to the | were redeclared, reénacted, and made operative | the same territory which we had acquired from 
north on - ie Geeenren Se sale Seer ee |, upon that Territory. That act was approved by | France, and some which we had obtained from 
ous Y ane es zg re J Pt | >A » > > > ” 
Huns Semen sent proof of bis friendship, doth hereby cede to | “ eras eee: d the £ oat ee f re re the aa oer of sie vee 
e great the United States in the name of the French Republic, for | n i6Vo was formed the first government for || extended all over it by an act of Congress, I be- 
= a ever, and in full sovereignty, the said Territory.” i Orleans Territory, a part of the Louisiana pur- lieve without division and without objection. 
» tides This is the first article. The second goes on || chase. What was done then? What sort of || That was approved by General Jackson. 
ne, no to provide for islands, &c., and the delivery up | sovereignty did the United States exercise in that In 1838 the ‘lerritory of lowa was established 
Hons. of the musiments of ibe: ‘The third is | case? Did they leave anything to the people | beyond the Mississippi, and there again it was 
f God «The tnhableanta of the ceded Territory shell be incor. || there? Did they put into that act any feature of || provided that the same laws should be enforced, 
as the porated inte the Union of the United States and admitted || 54uatter sovereignty, or popular sovereignty, for | and the same rights exercised as in the Territory 
patri- &s son as possible, according to the principles of the || the people there? So far from it, the first pro- || of Wisconsin, of which Iowa had once been a part. 
» upon Federal Constituuon, to the enjoyment of all the rights, || vision was, that the Governor should be ap- || This act was approved by Mr. Van Buren. 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United || pointed by the President of the United States; and In 1846 the Territory of Oregon was estab- 
States; and in the mean t'me they shall be maintained and ’ . ‘ : hopes . .. . 
of our protected in the free enjoyment oiheir liberty, property, || he had a council of the inhabitants of the Terri- || lished, and for that country the ordinance was 
we ad- and the religion which they profess.” tory appointed by the President, who had the || reénacted in terms, because it had not been ex- 
sJeared The provision in relation to the protection of || making of all the laws, and the exercise of all tended there before, and slavery forever prohib- 
towns their property is inserted ex abundanti cautila. || legislatuve authority. That was not all; they did | ited. That act was approved and signed by Mr. 
» were The result would be the same whether it was in- || Something on the subject of slavery. Slaves were | Polk. : 
rer the serted in this article or not; but no matter for || existing there. Congress did not interfere with || In 1847 and 1848, and in 1850, repeated at- 
‘es and that—it was inserted. What was provided was, || that state of things, as they had not attempted to | tempts were made in Congress to extend the 
: it an that they should become a part of the United || 40 so in Tennessee. They did not attempt to || Missouri compromise line to the Pacific ocean, 
theory States, and be admitted into the Union at a || disturb it in Peep es for it wasalready there. | so as tocover the territories which we had then 
landed proper time, aceording to the terms of the Con- || They were prohibited by the terms of the cession || recently acquired from Mexico. : 
Jeclara- stitution, and in the mean while should be pro- || from ‘ane Peas eons pa or sae loess | ahd LER. Who objected to running 
ined tected j i igion. ana: ey di at which the n si a 
eer c i a Bre cnet han Vince. It || would work ultimately an entire pista bo of | Mr. COLLAMER. Undoubtedly we did; but 
house- is a grant to the United States “as well of soil as |} Slavery there. They all the time supposed, that || not for the want of power. The question of 
Mount: of jurisdiction,”? upon condition that as for the slaves then in the country, the people |! power is the point which I am now discussing. 
to the “The territory so ceded shall be laid out in States of || OWning them would soon provide for them by || Mr. CASS. I objected to it for the want of 
d dear. convenient size? — abolishing slavery, if Congress could cut off the || power. ; 
w Eng: describing them—not exceeding so many, “ or || foreign supply. That was their idea; and there- || Mr. COLLAMER. I will not say that there 
od was as near thereto as circumstances will admit’’— || fore in Mississippi they prohibited the impor- | was not an individual exception to be found; but 
ny duty “and that the States so formed shall be distinct repub- || “tion of slaves from abroad; and in, Louisi- || this I say, that the great body of the southern 
. ; ort se lain of the 
encour: lican States, and adinitied members of the Federal Union, || 298 “er not only prohibited the importation of || representatives, those who now compla 
nose of having the same rights of sovereiguty, freedom, an inde- slaves from abroad, but actually said: ‘* You || exercise of this power, were the very people who 
sient pendence as the other States.” | shali not carry pops slaves from other States | advanced and voted for that proposition, and who 
ry; and The grant was made in the year 1784; and all | there at all for sa e.’’ Ifthe people have a right l complained because it was not adopted. 
sold his the inhabitants then in that Territory were there ‘: to carry their property into Territories, they have | Mr. BUTLER. I cannot be mistaken on that 
tongue at the few French settlements which had been {| a right to carry it both to use and to sell—as || subject, for 1 was here and took ag active part in 
nd yet, taken by the expedition under General Clarke, || much the one as the other. But there Congress || thet controversy. We were willing, for the sak 
ing but established there before the treaty of 1763. Itis || declared that slaves should not be carried into || of peace, if the gentlemen from the North would 


further pravided: 








Louisiana, except as members of families for set- || consent, to run that line. 


We thought that 
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rhaps we might make peace by such a line; but 
you refuse d it. 
' Mr. BRODHEAD. 
peace measure, 

Mr. BUTLER. It was presented simply asa 
vace measure, We were willing to agree to it 
ir the sake of peace; but on the other side the 


It was only offered as a 


} 


} r posi ion Was openly I iaintained—** We will 
extend the Wilmot proviso North and South, 
East and West.”’ 
ern. gentlemen would then consent to exercise, 
was that of prohibition everywhere, and they 
would not apply th Missouri rule anywhere, 
Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman had list- 
ened to me with the powers of apprehension 
which I know he possesses, and the candor which 
he ought to exercise, he would have seen that it 
was unnecessary for hing to make the remarks 
he has made. [have cited the instances which 
I have narrated for the purpose of showing that, 
until! within a very recent period, Congress has 
uniformly exercised the power now questioned — 
the power to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories—and that, with perhaps a 
single exception, there was never a question but 
that Congress hada right to exercise that power, 
I am not now speaking as to the policy, the 
expediency, or the occasion of exercising tl 
power, or the purpose for which the proposition 
was made. Iam speaking of the exercise of the 
pow r itself, If er 1 tlemen offered a pr position 
for the. extension of that line, as they say, for 
the sake of peace, did they offer it when they 
knew that they had no constitutional authority 
to sustain it? Did they vote for it when they 
knew that Congress had no such power of pro- 
hibition? Did they try to induce the northern 
people to enter into that agreement with them for 
the sake of peace, when they were exercising an 
utterly unconstitutional pow: r? Certainly not. 
The renth man’s objection was not to that; it is 
not now. I! chee cited these instanees for the 
purpose of showing that Congress exercised this 
power, and that southern gentlemen claimed to 
exercise it furiher and tried to exercise it further, 
It is singular that because northern people saw 
good reason why it should not be extended over 
other Territories then free, in which there was 
no claim for slavery, now an argument should 
be drawn for abolishing the agreement as to those 
Territories to which it applied. In this message 
of the President, the very fact that the North 
would not adopt the Missouri compromise for 





another Territory than that to which it was | 


applied, is claimed to have rendered it inopera- 
tive for the country in regard to which it was 

missed. Impotent conclusion! 

This brings me to a recent period; and now I 

wish to show some reasons why the prohibition 
was enacted by the representatives of all the 
veople of the United States—of the whole country, 
Nosth and South. These measures for the exclu- 
sion of slavery were adopted without a division of 
opinion. Lacknowledge that there was a contro- 
versy as to the admission of Missouri; but that 
controversy did not relate to this question of 
power, for the very act which admitted Missouri 
exercised this power of inhibition as to the Ter- 

itories. 

‘Mr. BRODHEAD. Before the learned Sen- 
ator leaves this branch of his argument—the 
question of power, which he has fiseussed with 
so much ability—I should like toask him whether 
-Congress has the power to establish slavery? 

Mr. COLLAMER. When I come to that 

topic I will discuss it; whenever any question 


arises in the Senate that requires it, and I think | 
|| principle is, **the greatest good to the greatest 


I can add any new light to it, I will try to do so. 
I supposed, however, that it was now in the 
South very generally conceded that this Govern- 


ment, in the exercise of sovereignty over the | 


Territories, has almost any power except that of 
making liberty. 


I wish now to show some reasons why this peo- 


ple. who began this experiment, all of them then 
4 


olding slaves, in the very adoption of the Con- | 


stitution, in the first exercise of power under it, 
prohibited slavery. My position is that they 


did it because, m the first place, they believed 


that the institution was one which ought to end; || th 
and, in the next place, because they believed that || tained. 


The only power which north- | 


it was such as to weaken the country at large, 
and was inconsistent with the great principles 
of civil liberty for whieh onr fathers contended, 
and which constituted the great idea of our Gov- 
ernment. That idea was this: that Inasmuch as 
ina popular Government the people must have 
the right of suffrage, it follows as a matter of 
course, in order to be safe in that right, that the 
people must be madeintelligent. To the exercise 
of the elective franeliise, education, intelligence, 
and personal independence are inseparable cor- 
relatives; and if any open of government, or 
any character of social institutions be adopted 
which will not produce this result, or which will 
be in its tendencies unfriendly to it, that system 
is incompatible with the great experiment. 

I ought here to remark that I have nothing 
to say, und on an occasion like this, in relation 


to the morality of slavery, its ethics, its matter | 


of justice between the master and slave, its 
sacredness, its divine authority, its sanctions in 
Christianity. 
other oceasions. I have nothing to say about 
them here. I have no reproaches to cast on the 
master. I have no desire to do any such thing. 
[am treating the subject entirely as a political 
It was perfectly understood by our 
fathers, who had tried it, that where the institu- 
tion was not abolished by the States themselves, 
it would, in its tendencies, produce a condition 


subject. 


of society which did not comport with the great | 
s, objects, and views, and what was ne- | 


urpose 
sasaehy implied in popular government. Its 
necessary effect, it was seen, would be to elevate 
a’ limited number, and depress the mass of the 
white population, The experiment in the cause 
of humanity which had been entered upon in 
this Government was for the white race—not 
merely the Anglo-Saxon, but the Caucasian race 
—the whole white race. It was that they should 
conduct their labor with high intelligence, that 
they should be improved and elevated, and be- 
come a people better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better governed, of higher intelligence, 
than any other people under heaven—*‘ a pecu- 
liar people zealous of good works.’’ A great 
nianifestation of * the dignity of labor.” 


Their idea was, further, that this institution | 


of slavery would not comport with that purpose, 
| but would produce a different condition of society. 
Now, in speaking of their views, and of whether 
those views have been realized, in fact and in 


practice, since their days, I shall use the authority | 


of no one who is not from the slave States. | 
shall use no terms but those which are derived 
from the people living in the midst of the insti- 
tution. After this experiment was begun, seven 
out of the thirteen States abolished slavery; the 
others retained it, and we must, of course, go to 
them to see what has been the political and social 

| effect of cherishing and retaining it. Iam saying 
nothing of its virtue and morality; or whether it 
tends to improve and elevate the moral condition 
of society, or whether it makes the slave better 
or puorer than he was at-home in Africa. That 
| is not the topic. I wish to call attention .to its 
effect on the free white population of the country. 
lam willing to concede that where an institu- 


| tion in the character of an aristocracy exists, and | 


| where labor and all menial services are performed 
| by others for a particular set of men, it leaves to 
those men wealth and opportunity, if you please, 
for a high cultivation—for a high order of intel- 
lectual existence. Nor should we at all wonder 


| that men who have thus felt its beneficial influ- 


ences to themselves personally should have a 
desire to cherish and sustain it. But, sir, our 


number.’? What on the whole iswts effect on 


| the mass—the majority of the free white popnla- 

tion? And further, what effect does it produce 
| as to making the country which entertains it 
prosperous, successful, strong, able to contribute 
its full proportion, with the rest ofthe community, 
in sustaining the national independence and 
national prosperity? . 

Sir, | will read some views upon that roy ns 
I prefer to read from the expressions of those 
familiar with the question; and first I will quote 
the views which General Washington enter- 
He says in a letter to Robert Morris, 


in those places where it did not end, the effect of '! which is quoted by Sparks: 
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These are all topics suitable to | 








ember 9, 





, Senate, 


* Tcanonly say, there is not a man living who.wishes - 5 
. * > Lore 
sincerely Man Ido to seea plan adopted for the abolition of 
it, (slavery ;) but there is only one proper and effectug 
mode in Wiueh it cap be accomplished, and that js by |, te 
lative authority; and this,sg far as my suffrage will po 
shall never be wanting.”’ -? 

Again, in a letterto Sir John Sinclair, of Seo. 
land, who was proposing to make investments in 
lands in this country, speaking of this institution, 
he says: 

* There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, which neither Virginia nor Matyland haya 
at present, but which nothing is more certain than they must 

| have, and at a period not remote.”’ 

We all know the views of Mr. Jefferson. [py 
forming the Declaration of Independence he wags 
desirous to put into it a clause that one of the 
great complaints against the British Governmen, 
was that it had compelled our fathers to receive 
this institution atall; and he afterwards expressed 
his views about it. I do not desire to quote them 

|; much at large. Ina letier to Mr. John Holmes, 
ot April 20, 1820, Mr. Jefferson said: 

“The whoic commerce between master and slave is q 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading 
subinissions on the other.’ * * * * & PWiththe morals 

of the people, their industry also is destroyed. Indeed, J 

tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, ang 

that his justice cannot sleep forever; that considering num. 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wherl of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among pos. 
sible events; that it may become probable by supernatural 
| interference! Tne ALMIGHTY HAS NO ATTRIBUTE Wuicy 

CAN TAKE SIDE WITH US IN SUCH A CONTEST.” 

. : 3 : ; Pe sy 

Mr. Madison, in discussing the Constitution, 
insisted that the General Government ought to 
have the power, not the States theanselves, imme- 
diately to prohibit the importation of slaves alto- 
gether. They had it in the Territories, and used 
it. His views are, speaking in the Convention: 

** Every addition the States receive ta their number of slaves 
| tends to weaken end render them less capable of self-defense, 
| In case of hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the 

tt means of inviting attack, instead of repelling invasion. [t 
\| is @ necessary duty of the General Government to protect 
every part of their confines against dangers, as well internal 
| as external. Everything, therefore, which tends to increase 
|| danger, though it be a local affair, yet, if it involves ational 
|| expense or safety, becomes of concern to every part of the 
|| Union, and is a proper subject for the consideration of those 
| charged with the general administration of this Govern- 
ment.’? 
| ‘PT WOLD [ff ESSENTIAL IN EVERY POINT OF VIEW, THAT 
|| THE GeNERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE POWER ‘TO 
|| PREVENT TILE INCREASE OF SLAVERY.’’—JDadison Papers, 
| vol. 3, p. 1891. 
| * The augmentation of slaves weakens the States, and such 
| trade is diabolical in itself and disetfpful to mankind. 
| As muchas I value a union of these States, J would not 
| admit the southern States into the Onion, unless they agree 
|| to a discontinuance of this disgraceful trade.’’—In Constitu- 
| tional Convention, 1726. 


| Such were the views of Mr. Madison. Mr. 


'| George Mason, of Virginia, said: 

||  ** Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The slaves 
|| produce the most pernicious effects on manners. Eveny 
| 





MASTER OF SLAVES IS BORN A PETTY TYRANT. THEY BRING 
THE JUDGMENT OF HEAVEN UPON A COUNTRY. As nations 
| cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, they 
| must be in this. By an inevitable cliain of causes and 
| effects, Providence punishes national sins by national 
; calamities,” 
| Mr. Wiiliam Pittkney, in 1789, in a letter to 
| the Maryland Legislature, declared: 
** Never will your country be productive, never will its 

agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures flourish, 
| so long as they depend upon reluctant bondmen for theit 
| progress.”? 

These were views entertained at an early day 
—at the period of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion—at the period of the prohibition of slavery 
beyond the Ohio. In all the exercise of this 
|| power, the men who made the Constitution enter- 
tained these Views in relation to the subject; and 
now how much of their apprehension has been 
realized? -What effect has slavery in fact pro- 
duced? These gentlemen told us whatthey antici 
pated it would produce. What has it produced? 
| 








[ hold in my hand a book containing many of 
the speeches made in the House of Delegates of 
'| Virginia, on a discussion in relation to some pro- 
| cess ofemancipation in 1832. 1 cesire to read some 

is book, I 

|| extracts from it. Whenever I open this boo 
, am reminded of the gentleman who handed 't to 
| me—and from whose speech 1 am about to read— 
4 that high, philanthropic, Christian gentleman, 
‘| Governor McDowell. Governor McDowell, 0” 
that’ occasion, in a very patriotic, learned, and 
able speech, said: 
“We e picture is the ‘counterfeit presenl 
steal’ athe ate eae Oe know tens inefficiency and 
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ianguor chaffcterize oGf movements; that enterprise is 
sca ccly KNOWN to Us, burfrom observation of its influence 
on ober communities. We know that the blessings of our 
posicioa, and sj1, and climate, are countervailed by the 
apathy of our publie counséts, and by our exclusive refinance 
upon juvoluntary labor. Our interests and senses proclaim 


the progress of general decline ; conscience and experience | 





, 


attest that slavery is its principal cause. Isitpotso? When | 


we look at Virginia, as a whole, without pausing upon the | 


pognt and the beautiful that still show forth as intrinsic 
quaities of Aer character, but look at her in reference 10 
her every day practical habit and appearance, is she not 
quvduug but prosperous’ .Do we not in this respect con- 


template herjustly, when we regard her as meager, haggard, 


and enfeebled; with decrepitude stealing upon her limbs ; 
as given over:to leanness and impotency; and as wasting 


away under fhe improvidence and the imactivity witch || 
eternally accompany the fatal instituiion that she cherishes; | 


and cherishes, too, as a mother, who wi@Phazard her own 
je rather than part even with a monstrous offspring that 
affliets her? Sir, it is true of Virginia, not merely that she 
has not advanced, but that in many respects she has greatly 
declined ; and what have we got as a compensation (or this 
decline — as a compensation for this disparity between 
what Virginia ts and what shé might have been ? 
butthe right of property in the very beings who have brought 
this disparity upon us. This is our pay; this is what we 
have gotten to remunerate us for our delinquent prosperity ; 
to repay us for our desolated fields, our torpid enterprise ; 


Nothing || the Territories and beyond the States. 


and ia this dark day of our hunibled importahce, to sustain | 


our hopes, and to soothe our pride as a people.” 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. ead 
the other day read an extract from the speech o 


Mr. Marshall, which I will not repeat; but [| 
will read an extraet from the speech of Mr. C. J. | 


Faulkner on that occasion: 

“ Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil—it is an institution 
which pressps heavily against the best interests of the 
State. It banishes tree white labor—it exterminates the 
mechanie, the artisan, the manufacturer... It deprives 
them of oecupation. It deprives them of bread. [It con- 
verts the energy of a commnnity into indolence—its power 
into imbeciliiv—its Jefficieney into weakness. Sir, being 
thus injurious, haye we not a right to demand its extermin 
ation? Shall society suffer, that the slaveholder may con- 
tinue to gather his crop of human flesh? What is his mere 
pecuniary claim, compared with the great interests of the 
common weal? 
the slaveholder may flourish? 


> 


Shittl all. interests be sub- 


Must the country languish, drop, die, ‘that | 


servient to one? all rights subordinate to those of the slave- | 


holder? Has not the mechanic—have not the middle classes 
their rights—rights incompatible with the existence of 
slavery??? 

Mr. T. J. Randolph, on the same occasion, 
said: 

“Slavery has the effect of lessening the free population 
of a country. 


The wealthy are not dependent upon the | 


poor for those aids and those services, compensation for | 


which enables the poor man to give bread to his family. 
The ordinary mechanic arts are all practiced by slaves. 
“ In the servitude of Europe in the middle ages, in years 


»of famine, the poor had to barter their liberty for bread ; 


they had to surrender their liberty to some wealthy man to 
save their families from the horrors of famine. 


The slaves | 


were sustained in sickness and in famine upon the wealth | 
of his master, who preserved him.as he would any other |! 


species Of property. All the sources of the poor man’s 
support were absorbed by him. In this country he cannot 
becoine a slave, but he flies to some other country more 
congenial to his ‘condition, and where he who supports 
himself by honest labor is not degradéd in his caste. 


Those | 


who remain, relying upon the support of casual employ- | 
ment, olten become more degraded in their condition than || 


the slaves themsclves.”’ 


Mr. William Geary, of South Carolina, can- | 


didly treating upon the subject, says: 

“Any man who is an observer of things, could hardly 
pass through our country without being struck with the 
fact, that all the capital, enterprise, and intelligence, is 
employed in directing slave labor ; and the consequence is, 
that a large portion of our poor white people are wholly 


neglected, and are suffered to while away an existence in | 
a state but one step in advance of the Indian of the forest. | 
[tis an evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a change in | 


public sentiment will effect its cure.’ 


Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, said 


of these non-slaveholding whites: 


“They obtain a preearious subsistence by occasional | 


jobs. by Hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, 
and too often by what is.in its effects far worse—trading 


wie slaves, and inducing them to plunder for their 
enefit."? 


Mr, Farren, another southern writer, says: 

“In the more southern portion of this region, the non- 
slaveholders possess genérally but very smail means ; and 
the land mires apd possess is almost universally poor, and 
80 sterile that 
rived from its cultivation ; and the more fertile soil being 
in the possession. of the siavchoider, must forever remain 
Out of the possession of those who have none.’? 


Thus, sir, fron the people of Virginia and 


South Carolina, who have chosen to retain and 


cherish this institution, we have a picture the 
leading features of which it is impossible to dis- 
guise. [tis evident that the slaveholders, whom 
we know by the official returns are only about 
three hundred and fifty thousand: out of a popu- 
lation of six millions of free people at the last 


scanty subsistence is all that can be de- | 


ES 
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census, are elevated, waited upon, and y their 

wants supplied by the slaves. But, as respects 

the rest of the community, five sixths of them. 

the free white laboring population, they are de- 

oressed, poor, ithpoverléher” de#raded in caste, | 
Locate labor is disgraceful; for where itis per- | 
formed by slaves, labor and. servitude becomé 

identical. It was for this cause (and it was done 

by the people who knew those things) that the 

exclusion of slavery from the Territories has 

taken place as I have described. It has been 

done by themselves, and for very good reasons, 

as they could show. 

This brings me toa comparatively recent period, 
to which I have several times akuded, and some 
recent action —action taken, as I say, by the 
South for local and sectional objects, and for 
political purposes, to make use of the institution 
of slavery as a source of political power within 
I would 
not here intimate that I think any man who was 
personally engaged in the making of the Missouri 
compromise, and getting enough votes from the 
North by virtue of it to admit the State of Mis- 
Souri, so as to enable the South to succeed at the 
time, ever attempted to break itup, That is not 
the case; but it is to be recollected that a great 
leading feature in the message we have before us 


| is, that there has been, on the part of the people 


| attempt to break up this compromise line ? 


| the annexation of Texas. 


| to Mr. King, then our Minister in France. 
| the whole purpose it declares. 


of the North, a systematic course of aggression | 


upon southern rights. We view the facts as 
entirely otherwise; and we view this attempt to 
present a picture of that kind as nothing more 
thah an attempt to escape from and disguise 
what has been the true character of the aggres- 
sion. We consider that a course of aggressions 


| has been put on foot, and prosecuted, to some 


considerable extent, successfully by the South 

When I use the word “aggression,”’ I wish to 
be understood. It is not. merely doing that 
which people have a legal and constitutional right 
to do; bat what | understand by it is, doing that 
which is contrary to an agreement upon their 
part, either contained in the Constitution or in | 
any other way which renders the entering upon 


such a course, and a breaking up of such agree- | 


ment, to say the least, a breach of common pro- 
priety, Now, what are those aggressions which 


we think the South have put upon foot? The | 


first 3 in relation to the admission of Texas. 
Mr. Calhoun was a man who had but little dis- 
guises. He participated in the formation of the 
Missouri compromise linc, and he, with the 
South, took the advantage it secured. He never 
attempted to make any breach of it; but when 
the progress of population, and the increase of 
the numbers, wealth, and influence of the free 
part of the United States came to be, as was 
thought by him and some others, sqgmewhat com- 
paratively large, it was desirous to the South, as 
he viewed it, to secure, in some way or other, at 
least a balance of power in the Senate of the 
United States. Whyt was attempted? Did he 
Not 
atall. He looked abroad and saw the inviting 
regions of Texas, and a treaty was formed for 
There was no dis- 
guise about its objects and purposes. Look at 
the letter of Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, 
See 
It was to sustain, 
perpetuate, and ‘secure the institution of slavery; 


| in short, to obtain more territory out of which 


to make new slave States for the purpose of bal- 
ancing,at least in the Senate of the United States, 
new States settled by people from the North. 
That Was the object, not disguised, but publicly 
declared and officially announced. What means 


| were taken to effect that object? The treaty was 
ry  $ ) 
I'wo thirds could not be | 


rejected by the Senate. 
obtained for it, and the treaty failed. 

What was the next step taken? The people 
of the South went into the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore immediately after the rejection 
of this treaty, and there they insisted upon the 
admission of Texas. Man 
ferred that to the Union. 
the Democracy, ‘‘ You cannot obtain power, 
you cannot elect a President without us, and you 


shall not elect one with us, but upon the condi-‘ 


tion of that annexation. The only man who had 


ever been talked of up to that period as their | 
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| try to this. 


Senate. 


candidate was Mr. Van Buren, and he had pub- 
lished a letter in the spring opposing thé annex- 
ation of Texas. There was no other way left 
for the Democtatic party but to agree to make 
the annexation of Texas a part of the platform. 
Then, when they came to nominate a man to carry 
that platform into effect, it was insisted that 
man must be nominated who was not already’ 
committed against it, and thereupon Mr. Polk 
was nominated and elected. 

A word now as to the manner of that annex- 
ation. A question had arisen in the country at 
times whether there was any power in this Gov- 
ernment to annex foreign territory at all. We 
all know that Mr. Jefferson expressed great 
doubt on that subject in relation to Louisiana at 
an early period, This question ultimately came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the American Insurance Company 
es. Canter, the Florida case which has been often 
alluded to here. It was a revenue case. It was 
there insisted that Congress had no power to 
legislate in Florida‘at all, because ‘Laid not be- 
long to her jurisdiction, but had been annexed b 
treaty; and it was argued that there was no dich 
power of annexation conferred by the Constitu- 
tion. It was then decided, among a’ variety of 
topics, that the power to make war, which existed 
in the Genéral Government, was of course a 
power to conquer; and a power of conquest in- 
cluded the power to hold territory if the treaty 
of peace made by the treaty-making poWer pro- 
vided for it. Therefore, the court said, it is true 
as an incident of sovereignty that the treaty- 
making power includes the power by treaty to 
annex another country, or territory of that coun- 
When the treaty-making power has 
been thus exercised, the legislative authority of 
the country spreads over it. It is brought within 


| our jurisdiction by treaty, and being within the 


jurisdiction of the United States, the power of 
legislating for it necessarily follows. 
ry . ot ’ : 
Chere is no power in this Government which 
can be exercised indifferently by o one of two 
or three of the departments of the Government, 
For instance, the President’s power of appoint- 


| ment, whether he exercises or neglects it, can 


never be exercised by Congress. The power of 
the Supreme Court to decide causes, whether 


' they decide them or not, can never be assumed 


| by Congress. 


‘To have the same power left to be 
indifferently exercised by any one of two or three 
different departments, would necessarily produce 
an endless confusion in the Government. No 
such thing exists in our Government. Whatever 
power exists in one department, exists in that 
department alone, exclusively. : 

| ‘Phe annexation of Texas, like the annexation 
of any other country, was attempted to be effected 
by the treaty-making power; but it failed. The 
attempt was a concession that the subject-matter 
was a proper one for the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, and therefore nota proper subject- 
matter for the exercise of any other power in any 
other department of the Government. If the 
power which was attempted to be exercised—that 
of annexing the Territory of Texas—existed in 
that portion of our Government authorized to 
make treaties, it existed in no other department 
of this Government. But how was the object 


j accomplished? After the proeeceding at Baltimore 


to which I have alluded, ang after the election of 
Mr. Polk, how was ‘Texas annexed? By a joint 


| resolution receiving the vote of only a majority of 


declared they pre- || 
They said at once to 


the House of Representatives, and a majority of 
the Senate. In despite of the treaty-making power, 
it was done by an act of legislation. We view 
that as a most gross, palpable, direct violation of 
the Constitution—an utter disregard of its pro- 
visions. The act has been done, however, and 
it has been confirmed and ratified by this nation, 
We have dominion over Texas. The art, being 
thus ratified, I for one submit to it, and I will ex- 
| ercise the same liberality in relation to that State 
as in reference to any aikes part of the country, 
I may not have liked the form of the bans; they 
may have been unlawful; but, the matrimony 
being consummated, we must make the best of it. 
| Texas now belongs to our family, at all events; 
, but the manner in which this has been done—the 
| means taken to effect it—all the instrumentalities 
| which were used, were such ay to make us 
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consider that it may be properly termed an ag- 
gression. 1 know it has been said that Congress 
admitted Texas under the power conferred by 
the Constitution to admit new States. The lan- 
guage of that clause of the Constitution, how- | 
ever,and the circumstances attending it, are con- 
clusive that itis nothing more than a power to 
admit States which are within our jurisdiction, 
To say that a power can be exercised to legislate | 
for a country not within our jurisdiction, in order | 
to bring it within our jurisdiction, isan absurdity | 
—a paradox. | 
We learned some other lessons from the his- | 
tory of that transaction. It came then to be dis- | 
tinctly understood that the Democratic party 
could succeed only by the general united exer- | 
tions of the South. The South claimed and | 
insisted that it was important to them to acquire 
or exercise power to extend their institution of 
slavery into the Territories of the United States, 
or to acquire other Territories for its extension, 
in order that they might make new slave States, 
using this institution as an instrument, a source 
of political er in the Senate. This was un- | 
derstood to be a sine qua non with them; and he 
who would be President could only be so by 
agreeing tg contribute to this purpose. The 
election of Mr. Polk, and the terms upon which 
it was accomplished, with the attendant cireum- 
stances, fully disclosed and declared this. 
ical history since that time shows what course 


This leads me to the next measure which we 
regard as an aggression—the repeal of the Mis- | 
souri compromise. How did that come up? It) 
was connected with the same thing; designed for 
the some purpose. Whatwasit? Thecommon | 
expres ion of politicians is that it was a bid for | 
the Presidency. When that transaction took | 
place there was on the tapis the old standing bid 
of the venerable Senator from Michigan—the bid 
of squatter sovereignty. It was thought that 
would aid the South in effecting their purpose; 
but the difficuity was, they had ouce tried him as | 
a candidate on that basis, and he did not take 
very well with the South. They were not very 
well satisfied. Some other bid must be gotten up. 
What was it? 
Mr. President Pierce, it was said, ** Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Caihoun,and others who were concerned 
in the making of the Missouri compromise, are 


dead have departed from political life. 
we not offer to the southern people the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line, thus opening up all 
the free Territories of the United States to their 
institution of glavery?’’ Mr. Pierce, in effect, did 
make that bid by bringing to bear the whole 
weight of his influence to procure the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line. 

There were many who still stuck a little in 


conscience in relation to the contract and agree- || 


ment about that line. They did not like to break 
it. There was, among others, Mr. Buchanan. 
He was then out of the country; but he learned, 
of course, that this bid, which had been made, 
was actually passed, The President of the Uni- 
ted States, with the aid of Senators here—I do 


it was announced, in substance, in his official 
organ, in order to effect it, that as to those mem- 
bers of Congress who should feel it their duty to 
vote for that measure, and who thereby should 
lose position at home, he would see that they 
were provided for and taken care of. That was 
the substance of the statement. Ido not like to 
call things by harsh and rude names; but I am 
really very much reminded of what the boy, | 
when his father whipped him for calling him a} 
liar, told him when he got through. Said he: 
** Father, the next time you lie, what shall | 
say?”? [Laughter.} What shall I call this? It | 
was nothing, in my estimation, but taking the 


ower of appointment put into the hands of the || 


resident for the public service, and using it for his 
own political purposes personally, and with this 
very means to reward the men who misrepresent 
the:r constituents, | do not say it was bribery. 


Polit- || 


|| kept and enjoyed, and could not return. 


Under the administration of this || 
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| virtue of it. But how did Mr. Buchanan act? 
| Inasm@ch as these southern people have been 
offered here all the territory of the United States 
to be opened to them, he perhaps thought, I 
must offer them something, What shall I do? 
I will offer them all the kingdoms of the earth. 
I will offer them all the territory out of the United 
States. I will make my bid, and to begin with 
| take Cuba—buy it, if you can, peaceably; but 
| take it forcibly if you must! I bid all the king- 
doms of the earth, and all the rest of mankind, 
outside of the United States! We see what has 
| been the result of this first opening of free Terri- 
tories. The South, with the Democracy, had 
ot that passed. They had it already secured. 
hatever advantage they could get out of it they 
had already secured. Of course, President Pierce, 
and those who made that bid, did not profit much 
| by it. The South could not get any more out of 
| them. Their deed was done; and who was nom- 
| inated? Mr. Buchanan. 
| But, sir, I return to the repeal of the Missouri 
| compromise, its purpose and history. I simply 
| say now, (for [do not wish to go over it with 
| more particularity,) that we view that act as a 
_ breach of plighted faith—not that they had not 
| the constitutional power to repeal it, but because 
| they exercised that power. I am aware that 
| the President cannot see any difference between 
it and any other statute; he cannot see why Con- 


I do not much wonder at 
that. 
who never had any moral standard of right or 
wrong, except what the law defined. They 
knew that what the law permitted they could do; 
and that they could not do what the law forbade. 
The President seems to apply that reasoning to 
this case; but the obvious reason why there was 


compromise, is that there was a consideration 
for it, which consideration the South had and 


} : . 7 es ; ; 
| & moral impropriety in the repeal of the Missouri 
j 


Having 
had it, there was an impropriety and an im- 
morality to use such a power without right. 

| ‘This was the second of the series of what 
| we regard as acts of aggression. It was these 
measures, undertaken by the South, prosecuted 


already stated, procured by such means, and 


| advanced for such purposes, that created the 
dead and gone, and those who are not in fact || 
Now, can || 


occasion for the Republican party. It was an 
| of proceeding which had commenced with our 
| Government, and had been continued from that 
| time forward until the annexation of Texas. 
|The practice of our fathers was, that the free 
| Territories of the United States, in which slavery 


|| was not already existing, should be and remain | 


forever sequéstered for a free white intelligent 
| population. When the Republican party was 
formed, it was formed simply to restore, to re- 
affirm, and carry forward this experiment which 
had characterized the Government by the united 
| voice of a common people for half a century. Is 
it at all Wonderful that such a degree of success 
should have attended it? How old is it? .We 


! 
| have been told here within twenty-four hours, 
not wish to go into particulars—had effected that. || 


that the Republican party had not an existence 
/ atthe last session of Congress. It was organized 
last June, and organized upon this single prin- 
‘ciple; and in less than five months what do you 
| see by the vote? You see it carrying eleven 
| States of this Union, to say the least of them, as 
| high iv point of intellect, wealth, prosperity, and 
| population, as any. This has been accomplished 
| by (if you please to call it so) a newly-created 

party, not having any particular advantage from 

the prestige of its candidate. He was a man 
‘without political experience, young, having no 


|| influential family connections to push him for- 


| ward, or who would do it. They rested simply 

upon this principle. If so much has been done 
| in five months, how long will it take to obtain a 
| majority of the whole? This success is to be 
| accounted for not by attributing to u8 any narrow, 
_ sectional desire to interfere with the condition of 
| the domestic institutions of the southern States. 


The repeal was effected, and the bid was made, || They have their’ own institutions, sha 


I do not wonder that it somewhat startled other | 
candidates for the Presidency, unless some who | 


b 
themselves, conducted by themselves; bey cay 
be repealed by themselves, or cherished and 


\ gress had not a perfect right to repeal it because | 
has been taken. || they had the power. 
| I have heard of men in the community | 


by them, and effected for the obvious purposes | 


attempt upon their side to reverse the whole order | 


|| is based upon a principie, as I have said, old as 

our Government, old as the rights of man, This 
organization is nothing but an attempt to re. 
assert and carry forward the experiment which 
our fathers set on foot, and prosecuted by a 
united effort and united voice for half a centur 
In short, it is an endeavor to head off and prevent. 
if you please, the extension of slavery into free 
Territories, as an element of power for the slave. 
holding States. 

I have endeavored to give my view of the origin 

. . . 5* 

and progress of this topic of difficulty. I shall 
not go at this time into particulars in relation to 
the manner in which the second act of aggression 
that I have megtioned, was accomplished. Time 
will not perm e todo so; but perhaps I ought, 
in“justice, before I sit down, to pay attention to 
some of those little topics which I consider have 
been made rather by-play—attempts, as I think, 
to divert public attention from the true issue—to 
lead it off with htical riddles and_ politica) 
catchworts for effect. The first is the topic of 
popular sovereignty. What is true popular soy. 
ereignty? I take it to be the exercise of power 
by the people, or the representatives of that 
| people who own the country over which the sov- 
| ereignty is exercised. It is popular sovereignty 
'| for the people of Virginia to make their laws to 
regulate their institutions within their own State, 
through their representatives. Now, to whom 
do the Territories of the United States belong? 
Here I do not wish to be entangled with the catch 
upon the word ‘*territory,’’ as used in the Con- 
stitution. Iam sensible that ‘ territory”’ has a 
general and a political meaning. ‘* The territory 
of the United States’ really means all that coun- 
try belonging to and within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government that does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of a particular State. All 
that is out of the jurisdiction of particular States 
is within the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, if it belongs to the country. It belongs to 
the whole country. It is not true that any State 
as a State, has anything to do with it, nor that 
any citizen of the United States has any rights 
there, more or less, because he belongs to one or 
another State. The people of the United States 
own the territory, and its whole jurisdiction is 
in Congress. It is so by the very terms of the 
cession. Itis so by the very nature of things, 
lf they had not jurisdiction of it, there would be 





| 


| 


| no jurisdiction over it. . 


Some gentlemen tell us that in the clause of the 
| Constitution giving Congress power to make all 
| needful rules and regulations concerning territory 
| or other property belonging to the United States, 

the word ‘ territory’’ means land, and therefore, 
| they say, it means nothing else. That argument 
willnot do. It is true, the United States own the 
| land, and this provision of the Constitution covers 
|| the use and disposal of the lands; but it is not 
|| true that therefore it covers nothing else. The 
Territories, which the United States own, they 
| have the jurisdiction of, and eminent domain over. 
|| They have always exercised this power. An- 
|, other signification is that ‘* Territory’’ means an 
| organized municipal corporation, created by an act 
| of Congress, just as a State creates a ene 
| corporation for a city, town, or borough. You 
talk of the Territory of Minnesota, the Territory 





of Kansas—what is it? It is but part and parcel 
of the United States territory, and the creation 
which ithas, asa distinctidentity and individuality 
different from the rest, is altogether the creature 
of an act of Congress, entirely subject to their 
control, to be changed, modified, or repealed, 
| whenever they please. The manner in which the 
| sovereignty of the United States is to be exer- 
| cised over the Territories of the United States 
| 

' 


| 
| 
| 





was altogether a matter of their own discretion. 
They might never create any territorial govern- 
ment for any part of it, but might make laws for 
When they did create these cor- 
| porations, the notion that there was any inherent 
| right in the woods, (for most of it was mere for- 
est inhabited by savages, ) or anybody who might 
go there, is perfectly ideal. ; 

i} he exercise of true popular sovereignty over 
a Territory is the exercise of sovereign power 
by Congress for the people of the United States 
who own the Territory. That is the popular 


| 
; 
! 
| 
} it themselves. 
j 





partcipated in the act and who might ciaim the || regulated as they please. The Republican party || sovereignty which they not only had, but exer- 
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cised for fifty years. During that period the idea 
did not gain a foothold that sovereignty should 
ihe granted to the people who might go to a Terri- 
tory, how many, or how few, or at what time. 
If they have any rights, why do you not let them 
elect or appoint their own Governor and judges? 
Why do you not let them direct all their institu- 


tions? If there is a right there, by what author- | 


ity did Congress create a government, such as | 
have already described, for Louisiana, without 


the intervention of any act of its people at all? | 


And yet it was an inhabited country; there was 
a very large body of inhabitants there; but Con- 
gress created for it a government in which that 
people had not the least pessible participation, 
Such is popular sovereignty in its true sense, and 
proper application, according to the meaning 
which has been given to it by the cotempora- 
neous construction of the men who had it, and 
the people who exercised it, for half a century. 

I: is further to be observed that this matter of 
slavery is a matter of great national interest and 
concern, entirely improper to be made a oe of 
disturbance and controversy in the several ‘Terri- 
tories which may be formed, and decided in dif- 
ferent ways by mere local legislation, This was 
ever so viewed until 1854; and the experiment 
now on foot in Kansas is a sad commentary on 
this new doctrine and new experiment of the 
new definition of popular sovereignty. 

There is another topic of remark on this sub- 
ject. . It is said that if you prohibit slavery in 
‘the Territories of the United States, the inhabit- 
ants of the slaveholding States cannot go there, 


will not go there, and that they have the same 
} 


right to go there that anybody else has. It is | 
said they ought to have the right to carry their | 


property there. Every man, it is said, has the 
right (for there és entire freedom of commerce in | 
the United States) to carry his property from one | 
State to another. Put that proposition to the | 
people of the United States, and every man of | 
theni would tell you, ** Yes, itis true; and no law 
can be made to prevent it.”” Under what clause | 
of the Constitution is that right claimed? Itis_ 
that which provides that ‘*the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to ali privileges and immu- | 
nities of citizens in the several States.”” What. 
rights are those? A citizen of one State when in 
another State has the same right to the use ‘and 
exercise of his power there that the people living | 
there have. What right the people living there 
have, is regulated by the sovereignty of the coun- 
try. Just so it is in relation to the Territories. | 
You say you havearightto gothere. We grant 
it. Then, yousay, you havea right to take your | 
property there. ‘That depends upon the action | 
of the sovereignty of the country. They havea 
right to make their own municipal laws, They | 
have a right to make laws in relatian to its police. | 
Now, if any State, or if the sovereignty of Con- 
gress over the Territories, makes laws which for- 
bid the carrying any particular kind of property | 
there, it cannot be taken there. I will not repeat | 
an argument on that point; it has been argued so | 
many times, that such a task is unnecessary. I 
will only say, that in this respect I agree with | 
the argument of the Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Cass]—I believe he has never varied his 
opinion on this subject—and the Senator from | 
lilinois, [Mr. Doveias,] who was so large a par- | 


ticipator in the repeai of the Missouri compro- || 


mise, 
it has been said that the people of the slave | 
States will not go into free territory if they can- 
not carry slaves with them, and therefore that 
a prohibition deprives them of the privilege of 
settling it. That is not so, because they have all 
the rights of others, But, further, I deny alto- | 
gether, and ony it from history, that they will 
not go there. I say they will go there. ft will | 
be remembered, from the quotations I have made 
trom the debates of the Virginia House of Dele- | 
gates, that those gentlemen say their free white | 
population, who are degraded by labor in a 
slaveholding country, are fleeing to other com- | 
munities more congenial to their taste,and where | 
they will not lose position by caste. That isnot | 
all. I have more authority than that. I had the 
curiosity, in relation to our good old ** mother of 
States,’’ Virginia—the finest specimen, probably, 
er as good as any of the slaveholding part of the 
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| United States—to see what has been the effect in | You may not find those people entirely approving 
+ pointof fact. I have taken from the census tables || the institution. The people of the Sa vebsiding 
some minutes which | wish to present upon this | States, however, know all about it; they under- 
point. I find that at the taking of the census of || stand it in all its bearings; they appreciate all its 
1850 there were residing in the several States of | blessings; and yet a great majority of their emi-« 
the Union certain numbers of people who came | grants settle in those States where they know the 
from Virginia, and were natives of Virginia; and || institution is never to go. Nor do 1 mean to in- 
I wish to ascertain how many of those people || timate that the people of the free States do not 
| who have gone out from Virginia and settled in || furnish their full proportion of those who are 
other States, have settled in the free States, and || governed by cupidity; and when they can pro- 
how many in the slave States. That will test |; mote a particular advantage by holding slaves 
| the fact. | where it is lawful, I have no doubt they, like 
| I grant that it is not right to include the State | other persons, will hold them. Tam not at all 
of Kentucky, because the Virginians there can | certain that, if there were no law against slavery, 
| hardly be called emigrants. Kentucky was made || slaves would not be found to a considerable ex- 
|from Virginia. It was a part of Virginia, and, | tent in the free States. That is the very reason 
| therefore, what went out from one into the other || why I desire that a law should be kept up 
'| should not be counted. That would be treating |! against it. I desire it because it is an institution 
,as born in Virginia and residing in Kentucky, || which does intrude itself upon a people; because 
| those who, in fact, had never emigrated. That || it elevates the few; because it creates an aristoc- 
| would be an improper statement of the case. || racy; because it depresses the great masses of the 
|| Leaving out Kentucky, as being originally a part || people. 
| of Virginia, | have made a table of the rest of | A still more conclusive answer to the question 
| the United States, and I find that Virginia has || of the honorable Senator is this: the free States 
| residing in the different States of this Union, || have more than double the number of population 
'three hundred and thirty-two thousand eight || to the free people in the slave States. llence 
| hundred and eighty-two of herown children. She | they furnish much the greatest number of emi- 
| has, perhaps, the largest number of her children || grants to all parts. 
of any State in the Union residing out of her In this connection I will read an extract from 
|| limits. She has furnished more emigrants than , a Virginia paper in relation to the political effect 
| any other onc State, as native-born citizens. Now, | produced by the institution. It is an article 


| let us see how many of these have gone from written by Mr, R. W. Hughes, a politician in 


| her into the new slave States, then Territories, 
| and now States; and how many have gone into 
| those Territories and States where the institution 
of slavery was forbidden. If it be true that people 
from the slave States cannot and will not go to 


| 


Virginia, editor of t Richmond Examiner. 
| After charging the New York Tribune with 
| falsehood, this writer, in his editorial, goes on to 

give what he considers the true view of the case, 

and like all the children of Virginia, he claime a 





| the free States because slavery is not allowed || great deal for her. He says: 


there, we shall find a large majority of herchildren || « Virginia in this Confederacy is the impersonation of 
who have emigrated to slave States and Terri- || the well born, well-educated, well bred aristocrat. She 


tories. A mere majority either way would not |) feels that she is the sword and buckler at the South ; that 
prove much. If it were so, it would prove they | it is her influence which has so frequently defeated and 


| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| h incl; | driven back in dismay the Abolition party. Brave, calm, 
| were as much inclined to go one way as anuther; | and determined ; wise in time of excitement; always true 


but if there were a large majority it would show | to the slave power; never rash of indisereet, the waves of 
that almost all would go to slave States only. | northern fanaticism break harintess at ber feet. Her con- 


: : | te e ilers i e of her con- 
Now, how is the fact? Of these three hun- || ¢™pt for ber northern revilers is the result of her con 


hi : , | sciousness of her influence in the, political world. She 
dred and thirty-two thousand eight hundred and || makes and unmakes Presidents. ‘She dictates her terms 


eighty-two, one hundred and fifty-two thousand || to the northern Democracy, and they obey her. She selects 
two hundred and twenty-eight of Virginia’s chil- || from amoung the faithful of the North a man upon whom 


m a [ : catis , || She can rely, and she makes him President. She takes the 
dren who have gone abroad » have x ttled in the || initiative in punishing traitors like Van Buren, and her 
slaveholding Territories and States; in Arkansas, || sisters of the South unite with her, and the traitors are cast 


Alabama, the District of Columbia, Delaware, || out. .In and out of Congress inf the science of politics she 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- | »°!48 the North to her purpose.” 

sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, |} We hear much, Mr. President, in some quar- 
and Tennessee. To those States which are free | ters, in relation to the equality of the States; anid 
| of slavery, and were early sequestered and de- | southern gentlemen tell us that they will remain 
| clared free, where that point was fully settled, | in the Union only so long as they can remain in 
there have gone from Virginia, and are now resid- || it on terms of equality. Like ‘ popular sover- 
ing, according to the census, in California, Con- || eignty,”’ this phrase, ‘equality of States,’’ is a, 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Massa- || taking catch-word. It is desiravle that we should 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New || understand the true meaning and application of 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and || the term. What is meant by this el 
Wisconsin, one hundred and eighty thousand six || equality of the States? What are we to under- 
hund:ed and fifty-four. Thirty thousand more || stand by it? If gentlemen mean that every State 
of the children of Virginia have settled in the free | has a right to regulate its own internal affairs in 
States than in the slave States, leaving out Ken- | its own way, undoubtedly there is au: equality of 
tucky. | the States in that respect. But is there actual 





uestion. By the census of 1850, it appears that || here, the State of South Carolina, with a free 
chars were, at that time, residing in the slave- || population forty thousand less than my little 
holding States, over seven hundred thousand per- | State of Vermont, has six Representatives in the 
sons born in the non-slaveholding States; while | other House; Vermont but three. Is that the 
there were residing in the non-slaveholding States || equality of the States of which gentlemen speak ? 
only about two hundred thousand persons born || I grant it is such equality of the States as they 
in the slaveholding States. I have not the figures | are respectively enutled to under the Constitu- 
before me, but I recollect them pretty nearly. In || tion, and we will abide by it; but it is very far 
1850, nearly half a million ’more persons were || from an actual equalit 


| Mr. ADAMS. I desire to ask my friend a || equality among the States? While lam standing 
| 


in the non-slaveholding States, than there were of || State, great or small, had an equal vote. When 
ersons born in the latter residing in thé former. || they came to form the Constitution of the United 
Tow does the Senator account for that? || States, that was the great point of trouble. I 

Mr.COLLAMER. lean very readily account | know it has been the fashion to represent that 
for it. Ido not know whether the fact be so, || the difficulty at which they stuck, the trouble 
but I should not be atall surprised atit. The | under which they labored when the Convention 
people of the free States never having seen and | came very near breaking up, arose out of sume~- 
realized the true effect of the condiiion of sla- || thing connected with slavery. In fact, that lind 
very, knowing practically nothing about it, it | nothing to do with it. The trouble was this: the 
would not be strange if, in their progress of emi- || smaller States insisted on retaining in the new 
gration, they should, with others, go to newly- || formation of the Government their equality in 
opened slaveholding States; but when they went | voting as they had had it before. They suid, 


residing in the slaveholding States who were born | Under the old Articles of Confederation every 


aim of the — 


there they might find a condition of things en- | ‘* We come together as equals; sovereignties in 


' tirely different from what they had anticipated. 


'lthe view of the world are always equal; we 
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ought to remain equal.’’ The larger States, 
headed by Virginia and Massachusetts, insisted | 
that it should not be so; that the destinies of the 
county, and us public affairs, should not be 
equally controlled ~ a small State like Delaware 
and a large State like Virginia. There was the 
point upon which the Convention almost broke 
up. kt was settled, as we all know, by a com- 
promise, giving tothe people of the several States 
their relative weight by representation in one 
House, and to the States as corporations their 
equal weight in the other House, That was the 
compromise, and when it was made, two out of 
the three delegates of the State of New York— 
now a very great State, the Empire State, which 
then called herself one of the small States, and 
was very much afraid of being overslaughed by 
the larger ones—Mr. Yates and Mr. Coeeies 
went out, and never returned. [| think Mr. Lu- 
ther Martin, of Maryland, also retired, and did 
not come back. 





That was an attempt to assert the equality of || 


the States. Itfailed. Now what is meant by it? 
W hat is veally intended to be claimed? I donot 
wish to disguise the uth | understand it to 
mean this; that there shall be in this body as 
many Sevators from the slave States as from the 
free States. The President says this election has 
settied the equality of the different States and sec- 
tious. Now, the moment we make sections of 
this country, independent of the secuons made 
by the States, and demand that each of those | 
sections shall be entitled to their different rights, 


there is no end to our sulMivisions. The north- |! 


ern and eastern States, a manufacturing, fishing, 
commercial people, make one section. On this | 
principle, they have a right to demand that they 
shall have an equal representation with every | 
other section in this body. The slaveholding 
section claim an equality with all the rest. The | 
northwestern States may, on the same principle, 
claim that they shall have as much representation 
here as all the rest of the United States. 

Again, if we once establish a principle of this | 
kind, we must of coarse forbid anything and 
everything that is inconsistent with it. Now, 
suppose we take pe whole Territory of the 
United States; set it off into States; shape the 
destiny of each by providing for slavery going 
into one Territory and not into another, and we | 
all know that Territories will form themselves 
into States as their character is formed when 
Territories; it has been always so, and always 
will be so. If slavery is admitted into a Terri- | 
tory it will become a slave State; if slavery is | 
prohibited and kept out, it will become a free | 
State. ‘* Train up a child in the way he should | 
go, and when he is old he will net aren from | 
wu”? This is as true of States as of individuals. 
History shows it to be so. Suppose we should | 
divide off our Territories so as to have an equal | 
number of slave and free States, and say this is | 
the condition of things to be preserved. Then 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, and 
Maryland, never could abolish slavery. Their 
doing so must be prohibited, for it would destroy 
this equilibrium. The principle is one incapable | 
of execution, inconsistent with our whole institu- | 
tions, and with the theory of our Government. | 

Again, is there any propriety in our according | 
inany one of the departments of the Government, | 
the same power to six millions of free people as | 
to thirteen millions? Is it to be expected that | 
the thirteen millions should submit, and be asked 
to submit to go down, like the fable of gathering 
the tees of the forest together to select a king, 
and their saying to the bramble, ‘* Come, thou, 
and rule over us?’—not that I mean anything | 
offensive; but the fact is, their numbers do not | 
entitle them to any such elaim. 

1 wish | were able to argue a little more at 
large as to the exercise of the power of sover- | 
eiguty. Until within a very recent period, the | 
principle on which our Government has always | 
gone in relation to the Territories is this: Where | 
slavery existed when we obtained territory, | 
where it was already established, we have not } 
forbidden it, but have taken measures to prevent 
its increase; but in relation to all that territory 
where it did not exist to any appreciable extent, 
we have forbidden it. I say that is the practical 
consirucuon of the intention of the Consutuuon. 
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I should desire to be able to argue a little more at 
large, to show that this must necessarily be our 
volicy. Such is the view of the Supreme Court 
}in the Florida or Canter case, to which I have 
|adverted. In that case the court decided that 
| the legislative power of the United States Gov- 
| ernment, When a treaty 


| for the territory, Congress exercised both the 


| powers of the General Government and of a State 


| government within its jurisdiction. 


roperty from one jurisdiction into another. 
hy, sir, every State of this Union where the 
uestion has arisen—in Missouri and Louisiana, 
I have before me the citations)—has decided 
repeatedly that slavery was nota natural right; 
that no such thing existed by the law of nature, 


and that it never could exist and never could be | 


asserted unless there was some law of the place 


|lauon. Now, how can you carry your slaves 
| into a Territory any more than into a State, when 


property or protects them assuch. The Supreme 


Court decided this very fully in the case of Prigg | 


' vs. Pennsylvania. Notonly the Supreme Court, 
| but the State courts in the sleveholding States, 
| have over and over again decided the same thing. 


|| But, passing from that, I wish to come to 


another topic which is frequently spoken of, and 


| that is the subject of the dissolution of the Union, | 
From time to time, as-various crises have arisen | 


| in our political history, every now and then, we 
have had it put forth, sometimes privately, some- 
times publicly, from the South, in their papers, 
in organizing conventions, in acts of their Legis- 


bers of Congress, and in individual declarations, 
that if such and such things happen, they will go 
out of the Union. When we regard the time at 
which these things are stated, the occasion when 
this language is used, and the manuer in which 
it is uttered, we cannot possibly mistake its char- 


than this: ‘* We propose to induce you te action 
by this means; we ask you to be influenced by 
this consideration.’’ That is a menace, It is 
threatening. It is an attempt, more or less, to 
say: ‘* We propene and intend to do something 
which we think will be an injury to you, and 
| which we think you regard as being a very great 
OTE This goes upon the ground that the 
| North have not only the particular duty of taking 
‘care of this Union, and preventing its dissolu- 
tion, but that it is their duty further to take care 
and hold their southern brethren, and prevent 
| them from dissolving it. I do not recognize any 
| such duty. y 
| Now lask gentlemen to reflect for a moment 
' on what is the true English of any menace of 
that kind. What does it mean? It means this: 
| ** IT say to you, sir, I have tried to persuade you 
to do acertain thing; I have tried to convince 
you that itis best to do it; I have argued with 
| you; and now I say to you that, if you will not 
| do it, I will do to you such and such an injury ;” 


| that is to say, “I regard you as one of those men | 


| who will grant from your fears and intimidation 


that which you will not grant from your @nvic- | 


ed 


| tions,”* That is its language reduced to plain 
| English. How can gentlemen supposé¢ a man of 
any degitee of sprit would act under those cir- 
cumstances ? 
threatens him with personal violence, or any 
other matter of menace, receive it? Does he pot 
say, ‘Sir, ] consider that as treating me as a 
| coward; [ consider that as saying to me that I 
shail do from my fears what I would not do from 
my judgment, and I cannot do anythiag in regard 
to it until that is entirely retracted.” Must we 
supp ese that a people would receive sucha threat 
ul 


/a menace which should not be used. 

I cannot say that these things have never had 
any influence on the northern people. I am 
somewhatafraid that they have had at times, and 
in particular sections, I do not know but that I 
have seen and known men who seemed to be so 





lost to all proper sense as actually to clai itas 
a virtue that had saved the Union Wat 


had once annexed a. 
| country, extended over it; and that, in legislating | 


A question is made as to the right to carry | 


where it was attempted to be asserted, to justify | 
it; that it was entirely the creature of local legis- | 


there 1s no local legislation which makes them | 


latures, in protests submitted here by their mem- | 


| 
‘ 
oan and purpose. It is really nothing more | 
} 
| 
| 


ow does a man, when another | 


erenuy from an “honorable gentleman? It is 











SS 


do you mean by that? ** Why, the South threat. 
ened to dissolve it, and I really believed the 
were in earnest, and I was scared, and I did this 
thing, and | saved the Union!’’ Men actual] 
claim it as a virtue that they have granted from 
| their fears what their judgment did not approve 
I think that time bas about gone by; and if the 
period has not arrived it very soon will, whey 
these matters will at least be seen in their trye 
light. 

We were told the other day by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] that if really 
the majority of the people, that is, the northern 
States, should actually adopt the principle of 
excluding and keeping excluded slavery frcm the 
fite Territories, and should carry it out in prac. 

| tice, the time would have come be there should 
be a separation immediately and forever, Sup- 
ose that time should come, as is not unlikely, 
t has frequently occurred to me what would be 
their declaration of independence? I presume, 
of course, they would not take a step of that 
kind without publishing a manifesto to the world, 
| They would declare how it happened, and they 
would not disguise the facts. Pheve no doubt if 
|, they undertook it they would declare the case 
truly, and therefore they would make that decla. 
ration truthfully. . 
| I take it, too, that they would adopt the old 
approved form. Ido not mean that I think their 
declaration of independence would contain the 
assertion that all menare created equal, with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. I do not presume it 
would contain that declaration, because I under 
stand that has been pronounced to be nothing but 
|, a set of high-sounding and glittering generali- 
ties; and gt another time has been pronounced a 
self-evident falsehood instead of truth. I do not 
mean to say that suppose that would be asserted, 
| but I presume the general form would be pre- 
| served, and it would begin somewhat after this 
| fashion: ‘* When in the course of human events 
|| it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
| the political bands which have connected them 
with another, a decent respect to the opinion of 
mankind requires that they should set forth the 
causes which impel them to the separation.’’ It 
would then proceed to set forth the causes; and 
truthfully stated, what would they be? Such a 
declaration properly worded would be something 
| like this: 
1 ** Our fathers, at the time of their Declaration of 
|| Independence, and previously and subsequently, 
adopted the notion that mankind were competent 
'| to a popular system of government, and to make 
‘| such a system of government successful every 
! white man should be free and equal. They long 
|| entertained the idea that, in order to carry out 
|| that experiment successfully, the Territories of 
'| the United States should be entirely and exclu- 
'| sively devoted to the use of the free white labor- 
‘| ing population. Slave labor has been excluded 
| from the Territories. They have persisted in 
.| this course for more than halfa century. African 
| slavery has been abolished in a majority of the 
old States; but we have retained it—we have 
realized its blessings—we understand its advant- 
es. It elevates a considerable number of us to 
a high social, political, and intellectual condition. 
It has, to be sure, a rather depressing effect on 
the masses, and especially the laboring masses of 
the white population; so much so that we, look- 
ing at free society as we see it in the mass of 
our white population, regard it as a failure, and 
we conclude it also a failure in the North. 
** And whereas we consider this relation of mas- 
ter and slave as the best condition of society— 


| 
| 
| 





} 
i 
| 


! 





all—we have recently attempted, within a few 
yearag,to extend this institution, for the purpose 
_ of giving us equal weight with the most populous 
| part of the United States, and have made efforts 
to introduce it into the Territories where it did 
not before exist, as an clement of political power, 
and have tried to do this in various ways. We 
have not been wanting in attention to our north- 
ern brethren on this subject. We have endeav- 
ored to annex foreign territory for the as aed 
e have 


'| of securing additional slave States. 


|| succeeded to a certaili extent, with the assistance 
We have. 


of apart of our northern brethren. 


most promotive, on the whole, of the advantage of 
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endeavored to convince them that this is a most | 
desirable condition of society, which should be 

adopted at least in the Territories, and so final!y | 
guide the destinies of the country; but they | 
ovstinately persist in refusing it. We have en- || 
deavored to persuade and convince them that it | 
was the best condition, and that they ought to | 
adopt it; but we have not succeeded in our efforts. 
We have not rested with this. We have repealed | 
agreements made by ourselves to keep acountry | 
exclusively for freedom. We have accomplished | 
this repeal with the aid of some of them for the | 
purpose of extending these blessings; yet the 
mass of them’ find fault with it. We opened 
Kansas Territory for settlement under a pre- 
tended agreement, that we would leave the people 
there free, even while a Territory, to seule the 
question; and then the men of the North actively 
undertook to, repeat in that Territory the same 
efforts by which they had distributed their pop- 
ulation over all the free States, and they actually || 
formed societies, as they had always done before, 

to aid settlers. They exerted all their power to 

gettie that Territory, to establish their schools 

and academies, churches and colleges; and, in 

short, took all those steps calculated to exclude 

the institution which we cherish. They at- 

tempted todo these things by the same peace- 

able means by which they had settled other Ter- 

ritories. We became exasperated; and when 

some people from slave States undertook, by | 
invasion, to eleet’representatives for this ‘Terri. | 
tory, we did not interfere to stop it. When 

those representatives met, and passed laws to 

suit themselves, well calculated to drive out these 

people, they would not go out. Proceedings, 

under color of these laws, were taken to burn 

their towns and destroy their printing-presses. 

Laws were made to stop discussion and violence 

there, and in the Senate was justified. .We called 
them by opprobrious epithets, though their exer- 
tions had all been directed, for seventy years, to 
nothing more nor less than the extension of free 

opular government, and the elevation of the free | 
jauorieg white community. That has been their | 
effort from the beginning, in which they still || 
persist, and we could not stop it. Though all | 
they have done has been for the advancement of | 
the free white race of the world, we have said, or | 
at least our President has said, this ts all pretense; | 
what they say is a false pretense; their real 
meaning is to disturb. the relation between mas- | 
ter and slave in the slave States of the Union. | 
We have calledthem Abolitionists; we have called 

them Black Republicags, as if their efforts were 

alldirected tocmancipationand notto thendvance- | 
ment of the free white population; aud although | 
their desire is to have nothing in the world to do || 
with a black population of any kind, they wish 
to be and are exerting themselves to be kept 
entirely clear of the whole of them. “We have 
charged them with being Black Republicans with 
black intentions. Now having used all those || 
means for those purposes, and having failed to 
succeed, we'declare that we hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war and in 
peace friends; and we appeal to God for the recti- 
tude of our intentions,and to a candid- world to 
judge of the righteousness of our cause; and we 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.”’ 

1 suppose their declaration of independence, | 
truthfully. drawn, would be thus formed, substan- || 
tially. The issue which would be made upon it, 
ifauy issue should arise—I mean an issue of,vio- 
lence and blood—would be this: could the candid | 
world, thus addressed by such a manifesto, or 
any truthful one, be expected to be found in syin- 
pathy witha it? On this point, let me read an | 
extract from a speech of Mr. Ciay, delivered 
during the pendency of tlie compromise m@sures 


| to be adopted ? 


| to all the actions of their fathers? 


| must go on. 


agaiast us; in which our oven history itself would be against 


| us; far from the commencement of the Revolution down lo 


the present time we have constantly reproached our British 
ancestors for the introduction of slavery into this country. 


| And allow me to say, that, in my opinion, it is one of the 


best defenses whieh can be made to preserve the instiur 
tion of slavery in this country, that it was forced upon us 
against the wishes of our ancestors, of our owy American 


| colomal ancestors, and by the cupidity of our British com- 


mercial ancestors.”’ 


Mr. President, | have spoken not one word on 


the morality of slavery, or the relation between 


master and slave: I desire not to make any re- 
marks upon it. [have treated this subject simply 
as a political question. I have treated it fairly— 


| 1 think faithfully, truly, as it ought to be treated. 
| U have given my views, seriously entertained and 
| faithfully expressed. 


Now, sir, what is their issue? Can it be ex- 


| eo « ° 
pected that, after all the momentam which the 


progress of liberty has received in our country, 
increased and accumulated by the additions from 
the world abroad, a new system of institutions is 
Can it be expected that the free 
part of the United States are really to give the lie 
Will they not 
continue to assert their principles? [think it is 
rather an unfortunate issue which is attempted to 
be made by the South. It cannot succeed; and | 


am inclined to believe, too, that they are gradually | 
| coming to that opinion themselves. | can already 
| percei¥e some evidences and symptoms of a feel- 


ing, on the part of the Democracy, that the attempt 
to extend slavery into the free Territories of the 


| United States will be a failure, and it had better 


be seasonably stopped. LI cannot but trust and 
believe that means will be taken to stop it. Ifit 
is done, that will be the end of the Republican 
party. If itis not stopped, the Republican party 
What will be the result at the 
end of three years can be pretty easily calcu- 


| lated by what has been the result of four months’ 


work. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe Senate, December 10, 1856. 


The Senate having under consideration the motion to 
print the Aunual Message from the Presideut of the United 


| States— 


Mr. PUGH said: 


Mr. Presipent: It is anew position for me to 


| occupy here or elsewhere, that I should attempt 
| a defense of the present Chief Magistrate against 
personal imputations. 


I do not stand in the rela- 
tion of confidence to him. I never received a 
favor at his hands, and never solicited one in 
which | had any immediate or individual interest. 
I rise only to defend him as I would defend the 
humblest citizen of the Republic against a con- 


| certed, and, as it secms to me, unfounded series 


of accusations. 

My colleague [Mr. Wane] asserts that the 
President has employed libelous terms in speak- 
ing of alarge number of our common constituents 
who voted for Colonel Frémont at the last election. 
If this charge were true in any sense, [ should 
unite with my colleague in the condemnation he 
has pronounced; for, although I would have 
deplored the election of Colonel Frémont as the 


| greatest calamity that could befall the American 
| people, I feel bound to render my tribute of yes- 
| pect to those honest, patriotic, but as 1 think 


misguided, citizens of Ohio who voted for him. 
The paragraph upon which my colleague based 
this accusation is. one which | now send to the 
Seeretary’s desk. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


** Our institutions, framed in the spirit of confidence in 


| 
of 1850: || the intelligence and integrity ot the people, do not forbid 
1} citizens, either individually or associated together, to attack 
by writing, speech, or any other methods short of plivsical | 


“But if unhappily we should be involved in war—in a | 
civil war betwee the two parts of this Confederacy, in | 


Whieh the efforts upon the one sile should be to resieain |! Under the shelier of this great liberty, and protected by the 
| laws and tisages of the Government thcy assail, associa- || 


the introduction of slavery into new Territories, and upon 
the other side to force its introduction there, wuaT a 
SPECTACLE SHOULD WE PRESENT TO THE ASTONISHMENT 
OF MANKIND, IN AN EFFORT, NOT TO PROPAGATE RIGHTS, 
BuT—i must say, though | tru t it will be understood to be 
Said With) no design to excite feeling--a WAR TO PROPAGATE | 
WRONGs IN THE TERRITORIES THUS, ACQUIRED FROM | 
Mexico. It would be a war in which we shruld have no 
Sympathies—no good wishes; in which all mankind would be 


| 
| 
} 








force, the Coustitution and the very existence of the Usion. 


imstitution of siavery into the present or future inehoate 
Siates of the Union. are really inflamed with desire to 
change the domestic lo-titutions of existing States. To 
accompli h their objects, they dedicate themselves to the 


odious task of depreciating the Government organization | 


which stands im Weis way, 2nd of calummiating, with in- 
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discriummate |:-¥ective, not only the citizens of powticular 
States, with whose laws they find tui, but all others of 
their fellow citizens throughout the country Whe do not 
purticipate with them fn their assaeits upon the Constiti- 
tion, tramed and adopted by our tathers, and ehaiuing for 
the privileges ut has seeused, and the blessugs tt has con- 
ferred, the steady support and grateful reverence of their 
children. They seek an object which they elt know fo 
be a revolutionary one. ‘They ate perfectly tiware that the 
ebange @ the relative condition of the White and black 
races in the slaveholding States, which they would promote, 
is beyond their lawiul authority ; that to them it is a foreign 
object s that it cannot be effected by any peaceful instru. 
mentality of theirs; that for them, and the Siateeof which 
they are citizens, the only path to its acconmlishment is 
through burning cities, and ravaged fickis, and slaugitered 
populations, and all there is most terrilje in forcige, com 
pliented with civil and servile war; and that the first step 
in the atrempt is the forciite distuption of a country em- 
bracing in its broad bosoin a degree of liberty, avd an 
amount of individual aad public prosperity, to which there 
is no paraltet in history, and substicuting in ite place hostile 
governments, driven at Ouce aud inevitably into mutant 
devastation and fratricidal carnage. transforming the now 
peaceful and felicitoue brotherhood fmto @ vast permanent 
camp of armed mren, like the rival monarchies of Europe 
and Asia. Well knowing that such, and such only, are 
the means end the consequences of their plane god pur. 
poses, they endeavor to prepare the people,ot the United 
States for civil war by doing everything in their power to 
deprive the Constitntion and the laws of moral authority, 
and to undermime the fibrie of the Union by appeais to 
passion and sectional prejudice, by tadoetrinating its people 
with reciprocal hatred, and by educating them to stand 
face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder to shoulder 
as friends.”’ 


Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, it is invpossible 
that this paragraph should apply to the members 
of the Republican party, if, as now asserted, 
they do not aim at the abolition by Congress of 
slavery within the States. It is directed against 
those who hold that doctrine. It refers to the 
men whom the Senator from Massachusetts, {Mr. 


ae ee ee 





| Wirsex,] and the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 


FesseENDEN,] themselves have denounced on this 
floor. 
The President proceeds, however, to speal of 


‘another class of our ¢itizens, with which class 
_ these gentlemen claim fellowship: 


1} and disunion,and which ha 






' 
} 


| 


*Ttis by the agency of such unwarrantabdle interference, 


|| foreign and domestic, that the minds of many, otherwise 
| good citizens, have been so inflamed into the pnasionare 
}} condemnation of the domestic institutions of the southern 


States, as at length to pass insensibly to almost éequatty 
passionate hostility towards their fellow citizens of thoee 
States, and thus, finally, to fallinto temporary feHowship 
with the avowed and active enemies of the Constitution. 
Ardently atrached to liberty in the abstntet, they do not 
stop to consider practically how the objects they would 
attain can be accomplished, nor to reflect that, even if the 
evil were as great as they deem it, they have no remedy 
| to apply, and that it ean be only aggravated by their violence 
and unconstitutional action.’’ 


That paragraph immediately follows the one 

which was read from the Seeretary’s desk. But 

| the President does not pause there; he proceeds 
to a third paragraph, in these words: 


“T confidently believe that the grent botly of those whe 
inconsidcrately took this fatal step are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union. They would, tinon 
deliberation, shrink with unaffeeted horror from any eon- 
cious act of disumon oO civil war. . But they have entered 
| nto a path which leads nowhere, unless it be to civil war 
no other possible outer, They 
; have proceeded thus fariu that direction in consequenee 
of the suecessive stages of their progress having consimted 
of a series of secondary issues, each of Whieh processed to 
| be confined within constitutional and peaceful fimits, bit 
which attempted indireetly what few men wete willing 
to do dircetly 3 that is, to vet aggressively agaiwet the eon- 
stitutional rights of nearly one half of the thirty-one 


States.’ 


In effect, therefore, the President expresses 
his opinton that, although these genidemen were 
actuated by honest motives, although they were 
attached to the Coustitutsion and the Union—and 
he pronounces upon them as high a eulogiant as 
they have pronounced upen themselves-—yet, aa 
believes, there is no outlet from the path which 
they now pursue, and into which they lave 
incauuously been led, exeept. through disunion 
and civil war. Senators may find fault with the 
President’s argument; they may find fault with 
his conclusion; they may allege that it ia not 
warranted by the premises: but I appeal to any 

candid mind—I appeal to these Sevators them. 
| selves, upon reconsideration— where is the pretext 


. , ; “ oa Wt ert ‘ » Pre ms employe 
tions have been formed in some of the States of individuals || O° @8serting that the Presadent he aployed 


| who, pretending to seck only to prevent the spread of the 


tibelous epithets toward them, or called im ques- 


The Senator from New York [Mr. Sewanp] 
took occasion, in bis brief observations, to declare 
that pessages of this deseripuon Were without 
precedent in our execuuve messages. Llerepre- 


tion their motives or good intentions ? 
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gented General Pierce as the first President of 
the United States who had ever, in official com- 


munications to Congress, spoken of the conduct | 


of any considerable number of the American 


people. The Senator seems to be as little ac- | 


quainted with the language, as with the principles 


and sentiments of George Washington. In the | 


s:xth annual address to Congress, dated the 19th 
of November, 1794, I find this paragraph, speak - 
ing ot the citizens of western Pennsylvania, who 
had, by associations, obstructed the execution of 
the jaws of the United States, but whose insur- 
rection had been suppressed by the military forces 
of the United States. 

“And when, in the calm moments of reflection, they 
ehall huve traced the origin and progress of the insurrec- 
tion, let them determine whether it has not been fomented 
by comlnavons of men, who, careless of consequences, 
and disregarding the unerring truth, that those who can 
rouse cannot always appease a civil convulsion, have 
disseminated, from an ignorance or perversion of facts, 


su-picions, jealousies, and accusations of the whole Gov- || 


ernment.”” 


It would really seem as if the line of argument 
adopted Ly General Pierce in this message had 


been taken from the line of argument pursued by | 


General Washington upon that occasion. 
But the same Senator, as well as the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Massachusetts, de- 


clared that there was no other case in which a | 


President of the United States had referred to- 
the results of a presidential election in any offi- 
cial communication. Without inquiring to much 
extent, | have found two cases, the example of 
two Presidents, either of whom would be suffi- 
cient authority with me. In the second inaugural 
address of Thomas Jefferson, delivered on the 4th 
of March, 1805, he spoke in disunct terms of the 
charges which had been made against his ad- 
ministration in the newspapers, and of the result: 


* During Uhis course of adininistration, and in vorder to | 


disturb it, the artillery of the press has been leveled against | 
us, charged with whatsoever its licentiousness could devise | 
or dare. These abuses of an institution so important to 
freedow and science are deeply to be regretted, inasmuch 
as they tend 10 lessen its useiuluess and to sap its safety; | 
they might, indeed, have been corrected by the wholesome 


puutshments reserved and provided by the laws of the sev- |/ 


eral States against falsehood and deiamation; but public 
duties more urgent press on the time of public servants, | 
and the offenders have therefore been left to find their pun- 
ishiment in the public indignation. 
“ Nor was it uninteresting to the world that an experi- 
ment should be tainly and fully made, whether freedom of | 
discussion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the prop- | 
agation aud protection of truth—whether a Government, | 
conducting itself in the true spirit of its constitution, with | 
zeal and purity, and doing no act which it would be un- 
willing the whole world should witness, can be written 
down by falsehood and defamation. The experiment has 
been tricd; you have witnessed the scene; our fellow 
citizens have looked on, cool and collected; they saw the 
lateut source trom which these outrages proceeded ; they 
gathered around their public tunctionaries, and, when the 
Con-titution called them to the decision by suffrage, they 
pronounced their verdict—honorable to those who had 
served them, and consolatory to the friend of man, who 
believes he may be intrusted with his own affairs.”’ 


If Mr. Jefferson had lived to our times, he 


would have learned that the falsehoods of the || 


press increase rather than diminish as our Gov- 
ernment proceeds. 

There is another precedent. I will not read it, 
but only refer'to it. Do we not all remember 
that, in his celebrated protest addressed to this 
body, as well as throughout his annual message 
of the next year, Andrew Jackson referred to 


the fact of his reélection as an indorsement of his | 


policy towards the Bank of the United States? 
It may be suggested, however, that the present 
Chief Magistrate was not himself reélected, as 
Jefferson and Jackson were. That distinétion, 
for the purposes of this argument, amounts to 
naught. Those Senators declared here, at the 


jast session—they declared throughout the coun- || with this. He asserted that the Supreme Court || 
try, in all imaginable forms—that the election of || had decided exactly otherwise; and that assertion | 

r. Buchanan would be a continuation of the || hasbeen reiterated by the Senator from Vermont, |! 
policy which General Pierce’s administration had || (Mr. Cottamer,) and several of his political || j 
inaugurated. The question whether a particular || associates. They all refer to the case of the || 
man was or was not renominated by the Demo- || American Insurance Company vs. Canter, (1 l 


cratic party, is a question with which, I submit, 
they have no concern. It has always been a 
favorite maxim of that party to elect their Pres- 
ident for a single term. General Jackson taught 
the doctrine, and only departed from it in con- 
sideration of very peculiar circumstances. | 
do not speak of the personal conduct of thia 
Administration; of its choice of officers; of its 
management of details; whether this might have 
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| undone. I speak of the general principles pro- 
fessed by General Pierce, and professed, as I 
| understand, by the convention which nominated 
Mr. Buchanan, and by Mr. Buchanan himself. 
|| The Senator from New Hampshire declared 
i . . 
that the President had no authority, under the 
Constitution, to discuss these topics in an exec- 
utive message. The President himself has an- 
_swered that suggestion in a brief paragraph, so 
clearly expressed, that I will quote it as a con- 
|| clusive argument: 


“The Constitution requires that the President shall, 
| from time to time, not only recommend to the consideration 


| 
1 
| 
| of Congress such measures as he may judge necessary and 
| 


| expedient, but also that he shall give information to them 
of the state of the Union. To do this fully involves expo- 
| sitions of all matters in the actual condition of the country, 


|| domestic or foreign, which essentially concé@rn the general 
|| welfare.’? 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fessenpven] 
charges the President with having asserted what 
|; he knew to be untrue; or, in other words, with 
| deliberate falsehood in asserting that the citizens 
of the North, as a body, claim for Congress the 
|| power to abolish slavery within the States. Sir, 
the President made no such assertion. I have 

already shown that in answering some observa- 
tions of my colleague; but I will quote another 
|| paragraph in order to silence the accusation for- 
ever. The President says: ’ 


* While, therefore, in general, the people of the northern 
States have never at any time arrogated for the Federal 
Governinent the power to interfere directly with the do- 
mestic condition of persons in the southern States, but, on 
the contrary, have disavowed all such intentions, and have 
shrunk trom conspicuous affiliation with those few who 
pursue their fanatical objects avowedly through the contem- 
plated means of revolutionary change of the Government, 
and with acceptance of the necessary consequences—a 
civil and servile war—yet many citizens have sulfered 
themselves to be drawn into one evanescent political issue 
of agitation after another, appertaining to the same set 


of opinions, and which subsided as rapidly as they arose | 


when it came to be seen, as it uniformly did, that they 


|| were incompatible with the compacts of the Constitution 


and the existence of the Union.” 


The President declares, in so many words, that 
| the citizens of the North generally have made no 
such claim. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumsvtv] ac- 
cuses the President of having falsely said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had, in a 
long series of decisions, declared that Congress 
had no power to legislate upon the subject of 
| slavery in the Territories. he President has 
not said that. With reference to the state of the 
question in September, 1850, when the. com- 
»yromise measures were adopted, the President 
ras said: 


‘* In the progress of constitutional inquiry and reflection, | | 


it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
does NOL possess constitutional power to impose restrictions 
of this character upon any present or future State of the 


Union. In along series of decisions, on the fullest argu. | 
|} ment, and after the most deliberate consideration, the Su 


0, 


Senate. 


— 











— 


| been done better, or that should have been left || stated. A vessel had been driven ashore at Ke 


|, West,in Florida Territory, and seized asa wreck 
|| The case was then brought before a territorial 
court, with five or six jurors, according to the 
| Spanish law. An inquest was held on the vegge! 
and she was condemned as derelict, and ordered 
|, to be sold, and the proceeds paid to the salvors. 
| The master of the vessel, when he left her on the 
|, high seas, thus abandoned her to the underwriter 
|| to wit, the American Insurance Company; and 


| the underwriter brought an action of trover 
against the purchaser under the judicial sale 
| claiming that the territorial court had no juris. 
|, diction in admiralty, and could not take cogni- 
|zance of a case of wreck; and, therefore, the 
|| judicial proceedings were entirely void. 
| This question came to the Supreme Court for 
determination. Mark you, sir, it was & question 
of admiralty jurisdiction. If the territorial court 
had jurisdiction in admiralty under the Consti- 
tution, there was an end of the underwriter’s case, 
because the judgment in admiralty being, as 
| lawyers say, a judgment in rem, bound all par- 
ties interested‘in the vessel, and extinguished the 
claim of the underwriter as well as of the owner, 
|, The argument was, that the admiralty jurisdic- 
| tion of the United States could only be exercised 
|| by courts the judges of which had been appointed 
|, by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
|| The jurisdiction of the United States in admi- 
|| ralty was admitted to be unlimited as well as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| exclusive, and, in fact, that has since been decided 
/in so many words. But the proposition was, 
| that the judges of the territorial court had never 
|| been appointed by the President and confirmed 
1) the Senate. What did the court answer? 
The admiralty jurisdiction of the United States 
can be exercised within the States only by courts 
whose judges are thus constituted; but as to the 
Territories, Congress, in the exercise of its gen- 
eral authority to establish and promote a terri- 
torial organization, can confer this unlimited 
admiralty jurisdiction, which is exclusive in the 
' United States, upon any court it may choose to 
|| establish or adopt. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
|| said: 
} “It has been contended, that by the Constitution the 
| judicial power of the United States extends to all cases of 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
j 
i 


admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; and that the whole 
of this judicial power must be vested ‘in one Supreme 
|| Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress shall from 
|! time to time ordain and establish.’ Hence it has been 
argued, that Congress cannot vest admiralty jurisdiction 
in courts created by the Territorial Legislature.”’ 


That was the argument. What was the an- 
swer? 


| We have only to pursue tiffs subject one step further 
| to perceive that this provision of the Constitution does not 
! 


; 
} 


apply to it?— 
1 the provision for the organization of courts. 


| “The next sentence declares, that ‘ the judges, both of 
'; the supreme and inferior courts shall hold their offices 
|| during good behavior.’ The judges of the superior courts 





of Fiorida hold their offices for four years. These courts, 
preme Court of the United States had finally determined || then, are not constitutional courts, in which the judicial 
this povwst in every form under which the question could || power conferred by the Cons#tution on the Genera! Gov- 
|| arise, whether as affecting public or private rigits—in ques- ||, ernment can be deposited. They are incapable of receiving 
|| tions of the public domain, of religion, of navigation, and || it. ‘They are legislative courts, created in virtue of the 
|| of servitude.”’ general right of sovereignty which exists in the Govern- 

The President did say that, in his opinion, the nent, Or in virtue of that clause which enables Congress 


, to make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
eighth section of the act 5 haw March 6, 1820, || the territory belonging to the JJnited States. The juris- 
s 


|, which the Senator calls the Missouri compromise,. | dietion with which they are invested is not a part of that 
|| was null for unconstitutionality; but he did not || {id\ci toe tet totred be Conmees it the ceecation 
| ,8 ‘ i ‘ . ! / ’ ¢ - ss, , Ce) 

say that the Supreme Court had ever so decided. || oF those general powers which that body possesses over 
|| Is ita thing unprecedented for the President to || the Territories of the United States. Although admiralty 
|| eXpress in a message to Congress his opinion of {| jurisdiction can be exercised in the States in those courts 
|, thesconstitutionality or unconstitutionality of any | only which are established in pursuance of the third article 
I] : Witw. eke. thet F | full of || Of the Constitution, the same limitation does not extend 
|; Measure: ty, Sir, the Journals are full Of || to the Territories. In legislating for them, Congress exer- 
|| such precedents. cises the combined power of the General and of a State 
The Senator from Illinois was not satisfied || Government.” 
Not that Congress exercises all the powers of 
| the General and a State Government over the 


| 








|| Territories; but that, in reference to admiralty 
ene jurisdiction exclusively and un- 

imitedly conferred on the United States by the 
(1 || Constitution—Congress, when providing territo- 
|| Peters, 546.) IJtis upon that rock they have built | rial courts, employ the combined power of the 
| their faith, and they can stand nowhere else. |! General and a State Government. The Supreme 
| The Senator from Illinvis represented the court || Court, in fact, has never considered the general 
| as having there decided that, in the exercise of |, question, or, at least, has never decided it; but if 
| its jurisdiction over the Territories, Congress || [ understand the principles established by that 
/ employed all the powers of the Federal and of a |; court in a number of decisions, there can be no 
, State Government. That was not the’ Janguage | conclusion except that which the President has 
1 the court; nor did the court intend any su indicated. We must understand first what 13 

proposition. What was the question? It is ensily |! the authority ef each State over the relations of 
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nersons within its jurisdiction. Thatis admirably | 
expressed in a case which possesses some local | 
oierest as connected with the State of Kentucky | 
and the State which I represent. I refer to the 
case of Strader vs. Graham, (10 Howard, 93.) 
jt was of this nature: Certain negroes, musicians, 
who were held as slaves in the State of Kentucky, 
had been allowed by their master to frequent the 
Siate of Ohio, for the purpose of giving exhibi- 
tions of their musical attainments; but always 
returned, after a limited period, to the residence 
of their master. Afterwards, a boat navigating 
the Ohio river between Louisville and Cincinnati, 
permitted these negroes to come on board, and 
thus they finally’escaped from servitude. An 
acuon was brought for their value. The court 
of appeals in Kentucky gave judgment in favor 
of the master. The case was brought hither to 
the Supreme Court, upon the proposition that 
the negroes, having once been allowed to visit 
the State of Ohio, where slavery did not exist, 
thereby became free, and could notafterwards be 
reduced to slavery. Whatsaid the court to that? | 

« Bvery State has an undoubted right to determine the | 
status or domestic and social condition of the persons dom- | 
iciled within its territory, except in so far as the powers of 
the States, in this respect, are restrained, or duties are im | 
posed upon them. by the Constitution of the United Sates. | 
There is nothing in the Constitution of the United States | 
that can in any degree control the law of Kentucky upon | 
this subject. And the condition of the negroes, theretore, 
as to freedom or slavery, after their return, depended alto 
gether upon the laws of that State, and could not be in 
fluenced by the laws of Ohio. It was exclusively in the 
power of Kentucky to determine for itself, whether their 
employment in another State should or should not make 
them free on their return.”’ 

Now, sir, let as begin with this proposition, 
to wit: each State of the Union has an absolute 
and undoubted right to prescribe the domestic 
and social condition of all persons within its 
limits. What is the condition of a new State 
Which presents itself foradmission? When Con- | 
gress shall have admitted it, confessedly, the | 
State will be invested with all the rights and 
powers of the old States. There cannot be two 
Jegrees of States in this Union. [t cannot be that 
soine States have greater privileges than others. 
lt must be that, in order to support the Federal 
Government, each State, new or old, has the same | 
undoubted and absolute right to prescribe the | 
domestic and social condition of all persons within | 
its limits. If such be the attitude of a State just 
admitted, with what propriety—by what author- 
ity under the Constitution, can Congress require, 
upon the eve of admission as a sovereign con- 
stituent of the Union, that a Territory shall 
sulmit to conditions which cannot Be imposed on 
a State? 

This point was somewhat considered with ref- 
erence to the State of Alabama; and since it has 
been debated so much I will endeavor to ascertain 
what views the Supreme Court does entertain. 

ou will reco sir, that the Territory of Ala- 
Y ' llegt, sir, that the Territ f Al 
bama was subjected to the ordinance of July 13, 
1757, by act of Congress, with an exception of 
the anti-slavery clause. All other provisions of 
the ordinance, all the articles of compact except 
one—for there were six articles, and that in rela- || 
tion to slavery was one of the six—were extended 
over it. The question was identical, therefore, | 
although the case related to what are called ripa- 
rian titles. Tread from the opinion in Pollard’s 
Lessee vs. Hagan, (3 Howard, 212:) 

“Taking the legislative acts of the Uniied States, and 
the States of Virginia and Georgia, and their deeds oj 
cession to the United States, and giving to each separately, 
aud to all jointly, a fair interpretation, we must come to | 
the conclusion that it was the intention of the parties to | 
invest the United States with the eminent domain of the | 
country ceded, both national and municipal, for the pur- 
poses of temporary Government, and to hold it in trust for 
the performance of the stipulations and conditions ex- 
pressed in the deeds of cession and the legislative acts 
connected with them. To a correct understanding of the 
Tights, powers, and duties of the parties to these contracts 
itis necessary to enter into a 1aore minute examination o 
the rights of eminent domain, and the right to the public 
lands. When the United States accepted the cession of 
the territory, they took .upon themselves the trust to hold 
the municipal eminent domain for the new States, and to 
invest them with it, to the same extent, in all respects, that 
it was held by the States ceding the Territories.” 

That is to say: Congress, in taking upon itself 
the control of a Territory, acts as a trustee for 
specified trusts; and what are those trusts? ‘To 
invest the new State, when admitted, with all the 


powers and privileges of an original State of the 
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Union. If that be so—if such be the trust which || That is not the only decision, It is the most 
Congress must discharge toward a Territory, it | elaborate, and, in my judgment, is perfectly con- 
would bea flagrant violation of its duty as trustee || clusive. In in the case of Strader vs. Graham, 
if Congress should, during the territorial form of || (10 Howard, 95,) to which | have already alluded, 
government, impose any regulation which it has || the court said: 
net power to impose on a State at the ume of || « But the whole question upon the ordinance of 1787 and 
admission. || the acts of Congress extending it to other territory a ter- 
. . : | wards ac . ; a i . 
Again, sir, the court said: afee. SonmTnSs Pr conan’. a ene sa 
«The right while | Hagan, 3 ard, 212. The subject is fully examined in 
he right which belongs to the society, or to the sov- || the opinion pronounced in that case, with which we con- 
ereign, of disposing, in case of necessity, and for the public || cur; and itis sufficient now to reter to the reasoning and 
safety, of all the wealth contained in the State, is called the principles by which that judgment is maintained, without 
eminent domain. Itis evident that this right is, in certain | entering again upon a full examination of the question.” 
cases, necessary to him who governs, andis, consequently, | : . ° 
a part of the empire, or sovereign power. This defini Accordingly, the court decided in this case 
tion shows that ihe eminent domain, although a sovereign || (Strader vs. Graham) that the ordinance of July 


ane iaee Se ese Dee ae cen “7 | 13, 1737, articles of compact and all, became 
ails sense in Which it ts used in thts opimuon. 1 on " oak . in 
cousmnet made between the United States tad the hue of | nugatory and void, as tothe State of Ohie, when 


Georgia was sanctioned by the Constitution of the United || She was admitted into the Union; and, of course, 
States ; by the third seetion of the fourth article of which || the same principle applies to lndiana, [linois, 
it is declared, that ‘new States may be admitted by the | Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Yongress int 3s Unien; Ww State shi > (i ad | a 
or erecved within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor || These are some of the decisions undoubtedly 

any State be formed by the junction of two or more States || to which the President referred. 
or parts of States, without the consent of the Legisiawres || The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Trumavit) 
of the States concerned, ax well as of Congress.’” || declares that the Republican party acknowledges 
This affords a complete answer to the propo- | the right of a Territory, when it is about to form 
sition advanced by the Senator from Vermont || a State government, to determine whether it will 
yesterday, that, because the United States hold | tolerate or exclude slavery. He agrees to the 
the right of eminent domain in the public lands || decisions of the Supreme Court in that respect. 
have listened with great attention to my colleague 


during the territorial form of government, they 
on several occasions, but I do not yet understand 





{ 











are therefore invested with universal legislative 
power. The court declared that, although the | whether he consents to the proposition. Be that 
right of eminent domain is a sovereign power, || as it may, sir, what will become of that ominous 
it does not include all sovereign powers, and, || paragraph in the platform of the Republican party 
among others, does not include legislative au- | of Ohio, to the effect that-no more * stave 


thority. Again: Srates’’ shall be admitted into this Union? What 
‘When Alabama was admitted into the Union, on an || becomes of the loud, but as it would new seem 

aun petns with the nena States, «y avoneeted twoall || entirely delusive, assertion, that the actof March 

the rights of sovereignty. jurisdiction, and eminent domain, || ¢ on a s r : - 

which Georgia yonsehoell at the date of the cession, execpt | 6, 1820, Cenescc rated Nebraska and Kansas to free- 

so far as this right was diminished by the public lands dom for all time? How can my predecessor (Gov- 

remaining in the possession, and under the control, of the || ernor Chase) and the Senator from Massachu- 


ates sae ae me Speporary purposes geoviden pe fa setts, [Mr. Sumver,] not now in his seat, justify 
eared ¢ ession, an e legisiative acts connected with e - i i. ° ae 
it. Nothing remained to the United States, according to their pronuncianuento against the first Kansas 


the terms of the agreement, but the public lands; and if || Nebraska bill, which did not propose to repeal the 
an express stipulation had been inserted in the agreement || act of March 6, 1820, but merely declared that 


granting the municipal right of sovereignty and eminent |! (hose two Territories (when they came to be ad- 
domain to the United States, such stipulation would have ’ 


been void and inoperative, because the United States have mitted, as States, into the Union) should be admit- 
no constitutional capacity to exercise municipal jari-~die- || ted ** with or without slavery’’ as their people 
tion, sovereignty, or eminent domain, within the limits of || mioht determine ? i 
a State or elsewhere, except in the cases in which it is Sir. itseemsto me that this dilemma is perfectly 
expressly granted.” iS koi ide . 1. ed 
RY || fatal. Either the Republicans do claim that Con- 
Yet farther: ‘| gress shall dictate terms of admission in this par- 
‘‘ By the sixteenth clause of the eighth section of the || ticular to a new State—which the Senator from 


first article of the Constitution, power is given to Congress | . : ,< . 
*to exercise exclusive legislation in all nite whatsoever, [Illinois admits, and which the Supreme Court has 
ever such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, | decided to be unconstituional—orelse the Repub- 
by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of || lican orators have misled their people into the be- 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the United || |jef that the Missouri act of 1820 had the character 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur = al a ae : s : 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of ea State in ofa pernanent re gulation we hereas oS was lempo- 
which the same may be, for the erection of forts, maga rary, and must soon have lost all its effect. 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.’ But all these Senators insist that the doctrines 
= ae ot Columbia, and the other eos pur- || of the Republican party must be ascertained from 
ehased and used for the purposes above mentioned, the || . r : ul . i: . 
national and minicipal es of government, of every || ''S platform. The Senator from New Hampshire 
description, are united in the Government of the Union. | has never seen a man anywhere who advocates 
And these are tlie oniy cases, within the United States, in || the power of Congress to legislate on the subject 
which all the powers of government are united in a single || o¢ slavery within the States. The Senator from 
Government, except in the cases already mentioned ot the NMasaaci | 2 -veral +} d 
temporary territorial governments, and there a local gov- || “assachusetts has seen several such, and sup- 
ernment exists. The right of Alabama, and every other | poses they amountinall tosome thousands. The 
new State, to exercise all the powers of government which | Senator from I[linois says that doctrine has been 
belong to, and may be exercised by, the original Siates ot repudiated distinetly in the Phitadelphia platform 
the Union, must be admitted, and remain unquestioned, || , " pia 
[he Senator from Maine says the Republicans 
disavow all connection with men whe profess 
that doctrine. 


except so far as they are, temporarily, deprived of control 
over the public lands.”? 
Mr. FESSENDEN. All connection with their 
principles. 

Mr. PUGH. I accept the qualification. [t 
does not affect the argument. hen questioned 
trusts created by the acts ofthe Virginia and Georgia Legis- closely, however, he acknowled ne that this dis- 
latures, and the deeds of cession executed by them to the | avowal i6 not contained im the Philadelphia plat- 
United States, and the trust created by the treaty with the | form; but then he says, it was made in ali the 
French Republic, of the 30th of April, 1803, ceding Louisi- Republican newspapers. When referred to the 
ana.” ‘ || New York Tribune, however, he admits that 

Again: || all the Republican newspapers did not pursue 

«“ Whenever the United States shall have fully executed that course—but only some of them; which, to 


these trusts, the municipal sovereignty of the new States | e does not tell us— that I remem- 
will be complete throughout their respe.tive borders, and || be sure, he d ot tell. us—none 


they and the original States will be upon an equal footing in ber. ( 
alt reepects whatever.” | Mr. FESSENDEN. I take it that the Senator 
Once more: recollects my explanation. It was that a party 
« Alabama is, therefore, entitled to the sovereignty and || '? making its’ platform does - —— to 
jurisdiction over all the territory within ber limits, sub |} assert what it does not hold—w hat it does not 
ject to the common law, to the Same extent that Georgia || agree to—but what are its positive principles; and 


pespesed it a ~ coded it . ne ae, Ra. || there was no necessity for the Republican party 

main "” @ny Olher doctrine is to deny a t ’ . aaa or 7 x 

been admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the || % 8€t forth in detail what a it did not 
States—the Constitution, Jaws, and compact to tbe || Maintain, but only those which it di@ hold. 


contrary notwithstanding.” \ That party does not deal in negativey. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
' 








In the same opinion, the court said: 

* We think a proper examination of this subject will 
show that the United States never beld any municipal 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or right of soil in and to the terri- 
tory of which Alabama or any of the new States were 
formed, except for temporary purposes, and to execute the 
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Mr. PUGH It seems to me, with all due 
respect to the Senator, that pronaesitian cannot 
‘The Cincinvatt platform is fall of 
resolutions denying the power of Congress to do 
ths, that, and the other, The platform of the 
o'd Wtue party was fall of such necative resolu- 
trons; avid, in faet, the Philadelotia platform con- 
tains one resolution of that sort. 4 party is just 
as much bound to declare its opinion agaipsta 
particdt yy measure as for it—avgainsta particular 
course of legislation or a particular claim of power 
as for it 

Mr. FESSENDEN 


platform diselaim all 


aval tine 


Does the Cincinnati 
connection with the prin- 
ciples of thase men? Does that deny them ¢ 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Where? 

Me. PUGH. I will show the Senator the dif- 
‘renee between the platforms presently. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not ask for the 
difierenee; | ask where the Cincinnati platform 
distinetly disavews its disbehef in the prineiples 
of the ultra-Abolitionists ? 

Mr. PUGH. It declares that Congress has no 
power, Utreetly or indirectiy, to interfere with 
slavery in the States. That resolution is at least 
twelve years old. 

Besides, Mr. President, the second resolation 
of the Philadelphia platform, if it has any si¢- 
nifieation, affirms that Coieress can and should 
refuse toadmit new States into the Union, except 
upon the condition that slavery shall be forever 
exeluded from their borders; and farthermore, 
ehall so legislate as to abolish slavery in the 
States which now tolerate nt, 
tion before me; I will read it: 

», Resolved, That, with our republican fathers. we hold 
itto be a celf evident trath that all nrven are endowed with 
the inahepable mait to life. bberty. aud the purouil of hap 
piness; and that Ure promary objeet and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government were to secure those rights to all 
pertains within. exclusive parisdretion ; ttt as our rep 
ican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our 
mauonal terrrory, ordained that no person should be de 
prived of tive, liberty, or property, wishout due process of 
law, it becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the 
Constitunon agaiust all attempts to violate it, to prevent 
the estahlistuncnt of slavery in the Territories of the Uni 
ted States by posiive tegstation probibiting its existence 
therein. And we deny the authority of Congress, of a Ter 
ritorial Legistatuce, of anv individual or association of indi 
Viduals, te give lewal evestence to slavery in any Territory 
ofthe United Starer while the present Constitution shall.be 
mantamed.’’ 


¢ 


‘ 
; 





Now, if neither Congress, nor a Territorial Le- 
risiatare, nor any individual or association, not 
even a convention of delegates to form a State 
coustitution, can give legal existence to slavery 
vuoder the Constitution of the United States, as 
here nsserted, there ce rtanly can never be an- 
ather slaveholding State admitted into the Union. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., If the Senator will allow 
me, | will cali his attention to one of the articles 
of the Philadelphia platform, which reads in this 
Way: 

Hevotved, That the maintenance of the principles pre- 
maigatadiathe Declaration o: Independence, and embodied 
in the Fedoral Constiiation, is essential to the preservation 
of ony repablican institutions; and that the Federal Con 

thurron, the rights of the States, and the Union of the 
Srates, shall be preserved.’’ 


Mr. PUGH. [It seems to me, with all defer- 


ence, that nothing is gained by that suggestion. 
‘The question, what are the rights of the States, 
remains to be deeided. The Senator and his 
NSsociates profess to be in favor of the Union. I 
do noteall m question their sincerity; bat during 
the last summer | was astonished, and ashamed, 
es an American citizen, to read the declaration 
made, or reported as having been made; by one 
af their prominent leaders—I mean the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives—that he 
could look forward to a tme when the whole of 
thia country should be consolidated under a cen- 
tral military despotism! ‘That would not be the 
Union of our Tathers; I desire no suel: Union as 
that 

Bat T was endeavoring to state, exactly, two 
deductions from this paragraph in the Philadel- 
phia platform: 

1. If neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legis- 
lature, nor any individual or association, not 
even a convention of delegates to forma State 
constitution, can ** give legal existence to shu 
very’ under the Consutution of the United States, 


I ha@e that resolu- 
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another slaveholding State established or ad- 
mitied, 

2. The resolution does not content itself with 
a denial of the power of Congress to establish 
slavery; but declares that a duty is imposed on 
Congress to prohibit ‘ its existence’’ forever im 
the ‘Territories, by virtue of a clause of the Con- 
stitution parucularly specified. That clause (the 
fifth amendment) applies to the States and the 
‘Territories in equal degree; and if it imposes the 
duty here asserted in respect to the Territories, 
it can impose no less duty in respect to the 
States. 

That this second resolution was intended to 
have a larger operation than merely to affirm the 
power of Congress over the Territories—to pro- 
hibit or abolish slavery in them—-is evident from 
the fact, that another and separate resolution (the 
third) has been devoted to that subject. Here itis: 

* That the Constitution conters upon Congress sovereign 
power over the ‘Perruories of the United States for tireir 
governinent, and that im the exercise of this power it is 
bora the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in its 


Terrviories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and | 


slavery.” 


And the platform expressly invites (resolution 
ninth) the cooperation of those very men whom 
the Senator from Maine says it repels, 
me to read one sentence: 


“That we'invite the affitiation and cooperation of the: | 


men of all parues, however differing from us iu other re- 
spects, in support or the principles herein declared.”’ 


If we turn from the platform of the Republican 


party to the conduct of its members, we shall | 
have equal occasion to be astonished at the decla- | 


rations which have been made here. I understand 
the Senators to assert that the Republican party 


opposes all interference with slavery in the States, | 
W hy, sir, there is no question conaected with the || 


institution of slavery in the States of more vital 
concern, than the. provision of some effectual 


method for the redelivery of fugitives to their | 


masters. Ihave before me an act passed on the 


| 6th of April, 1856, by the Legislataré which has 


| to use our best exertions to procure the repeal of || 
that act at the earliest practicable moment—nat | 


reéleeted my colleague to this body, the purpose, || 
the inevitable effect of which is to obstruct, and 


indeed altogether defeat, the execution of the sev- 
eral acts of Congress for the fedelivery of fugitive 
slaves. Similar statutes have been passed by the 
Legislatures of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
trcut, Michigan, and Wisconsin—bodies which 


as clearly express the sentiments of the Repub- 


lican party as did the Philadelphia Convention 
itself. 
It may be objected, however, that the act of 


September, 1850, is odious. Odiousin what par- | 


ticular? 
delivers the fugitive to his master. 
odious feature. That it is against which these 
Senators here protest. 
sented by my colleague at the last session, from 
the Legislature of Ohio, instructing? him and me 


its amendment—not the alteration of any ob- 
jectionable detail—not its reconstruction, but its 


| utter and total repeal, so that the Constitution may 


remain altogether unsupported by legislation. I 


| have often propounded the question—I will pro- 


. ‘ j 
pound it now, probably with no better success | 


than heretofore—what fugitive slave act will these 
Senators agree to? Why, in the course of all his 


public career, either as a member of this body, or || 


as a member of his State Legislature, has no one 
of those Senators ever proposed a bill, unobjec- 


tionable in its details, to render effectual the Con- |; 


sutution of the United States in this particular? 
If a persistent refusal in every shape and form 


to render obedience to such a plain provision of | 
the Constitution—and not merely a neglect of | 


duty, bat a positive attempt to prohibit and ob- 
struct its performance-—if this be not a direct and 
palpablé assault on the relation of slavery within 
the States, [confess myself unable to understand 
the English language. What does the Constitu- 
tion require? The second section of the fourth 
article provides: 

* No person beld to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


| quence of any iaw or regulation thereim, be 


i} 


: discharged 
from any such service or labor, but shail be delivered up on 
clann of the party to whom such service or jabor may be 


(as here asverted,) there certainly never can be | due.” 


Allew || 


Odious, as you all know, because it re- | 
That is the | 


I have a resolution, pre- || 





Senate, 


And yet; as I have said, the present Legigia. 
ture of Ohio has passed an aet arming its probate 
judges, officers responsible in degree, with the 
power, and commanding all sherifis and consta. 
bles under heavy penalties, to wrest from the 
custody of the marsha! of the United States every 
fugitive slave arrested in obedience to the law 
which Congress has passed. That the enactmen, 
of April 6, 1856, and every one like it, wij be 
declared unconstitutional and void by the Sy. 
preme Court on final appeal, | have not the least 
doubt; but meanwhile what will be the effec 
To embroilthe States in angry controversies: to 
give countenance to the ten thousand schemes 
which have been set on foot by unprincipled and 
| dishonest men, to interfere with the property of 

others; to renew those disorders and commotions 
| which have done so much to alienate the South 
and the North for years past. 

The Senator from Maine says that the Repub. 
licans only object to the extension of slavery into 
Territorics now free. The Philadelphia’ plat. 
form contains no such qualification; but declares 
that slavery is to be excluded from all Territo. 
ries. ‘The platform denies the power of a Terr}. 
torial Legislature, or even of a constitutional 
convention, when the Territory is on the eve of 
admission as a State into the Union, to establish 
or otherwtse tolerate slavery. The Senator from 
Hlinois affirms that such a convention can estab- 
lish it; and so in effect the Supreme Court has 
|| repeatedly decided. 
| ‘The platform contradicts itself; for whereas 

it declares that Congress cannot establish, but 
must prohibit slavery in the Territories, it also 

' declares that Congress has been clothed with 

‘“ sovereign power’’ over them (the Territories) 
by the Constitution. 

In fact, sir, the right of Congress to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery in the Territories js 
claimed under this pretense of sovereign power 
in Congress. Sovereign power!» Whence is it 
| derived? Not from the Constitution of the United 

States. Thereis no such phrase in it—no clause 

| from which any power of that description could 
| reasonably be inferred. Whatis sovereign power? 
| Here is one of Blackstone’s definitions: 
| Legislature, as was before observed, is the greatest act 
| Of superiority that can be exercised by one being over 
another. Wherefore it is requisite to the very essence ofa 
law, that it be made by the supreme power. Sovereignty 
and legislature are, indeed, convertible terms ; one cannot 
subsist without the other.’ 

| If Senators only mean to declare that Congress 
has power to establish, and within the limitations 

|| of the Constitution to control a territorial zovern- 


|; ment, [have no serious objection; but such is 
| not theirideaatall. The expression ‘sovereign 
1 power’’ is used in the Philadelphia platform to 
|| signify a right to bind, absolutely and arbitrarily, 
|| against their will, the inhabitants of the Territo- 
| ries. In other words, it is the pgwer claimed for 
the Englsh Parliament. Blackstone (1 Black. 
Com., 160) defines the phrase ‘* sovereign power” 
| in this sense: 

|; * The power and jurisdiction of Parliament, says Sir 
Edward Coke, is so transcendent and absolute, that it cav- 


| not be confined, either for causes or persons, within any 
bounds.”’ 


| ‘That is what is claimed in the Philadelphia 
_ platform for Congress, as respects the Terti- 
| toriés. 


|; ‘Tt hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority in the 
making, confirming, enlarging, restraining, abrogating, re- 
pealing, reviving, and expounding of laws. concerning mat- 
ters of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, 
civil, military, yoaritime, or criminal—this being the place 
| where that absolute despotic power, which mustin all Gov- 
|| ernments reside somewhere, is intrusted by the constitution 
|| of these kingdoms. All mischiefs and grievances, operations 
|; and rémedies, that transcend the ordinary course of the 
laws, are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. 
[t-can regulate or new model the succession to the crown, 
as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William III. 
It can alter the established religion of the land, as was 
done in a variety of instances in the reigns of King Henry 
VIIT. and his three children, Ttean change and create a‘restt 
even the constitution of the kingdom, and of Parliaments 
themselves, as was done by the act of union, and the 
several statutes for triennial and septennial elections. !t 
can, in short, do everything that is not naturally imposs!- 
ble ; and, theréfore, some have not scrupled to call its 
power, by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of Par- 
liament. Teue it is that what the Parliament doth, n° 
authority on earth can undo,’’ 


| Mr. Christian adds:in a note: 
_ “The omnrpotence of Parliament signifies nothing more 


— 


| 


| 
i 
i 
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the supreme sovereign power of the State, ora power 


thao oa 
non nacontrolied by any superior. 


ofa 

The assertion is, that the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon Congress sovereign, that is to say, 
trarys unlimited, absolute power over the 
ens of the United States inhabiting the Terri- 
tories, ‘This claim of ‘sovereign power’’ in 
Congress over the Territories cannot be derived 
from the Constitution. It is copied, almost liter- 


aro 


aily, from the acts and resolutions of the British | 


Parliament and the speeches of British ministers 


ny 
ih 


American Colonies. Charles Townshend said, 
in the House of Commons, May 13, 1767: 


«It became Parliament not to engage in controversy | 


with its Colonies, but to assert its sor ereignty.”? 


It is urged, sometimes, that Congress should 
covern the Territories as an absolute sovereign, | 
- * e . . " 
because the territorial organizations are Main- | 


tained, to a limited extent, by the Federal rev- 
enue. Theanswer (and aconclusive one) is, that 
the Government of the United, States owns an 
immense public domain in the Territories, and 
prefers to charge itself with a portion of the 
territorial expenses rather than to pay its reason- 
ale share of taxes asa landed proprietor. 

But the same argument exactly was employed 
in support of the claim for sovereign power in 
Parliament over the American Colonies: 

“Our interests (it was said) are sacrificed to their inter 
ests; we are to pay infinite taxes, and they none ; we are 
to be burdened that they may be eased.’’—Bancroft’s 
Uniled Siates, vol. 6, p. 64. 

The third resolution of the Philadelphia plat- 
form finds its original in the resolution proposed 
by the Duke of Grafton, in the British 
Peers, February 3, 1766: 

“That the King in Parliament has full power to bind 
the Colonies and people of America in all cases whatso- 
ever.”’ 

Listening to the speech of the Senator from 
Vermont yesterday, I was reminded of the famous 
debate upon this resolution. Senators on the 
other side will find their speeches aptly counter- 
feited, or rather anticipated, by one or another 
of hing George’s supporters. 

Lord Lyttelton said: 

“If you exempt the American Colonies from one statute 
or law, you make them independent communities. If 
opinions of this weight are to be taken up and argued upon, 
through mistake or tinndity, we shall have Lycurguses and 
Solons in every coffee-house, tavern, and gin-shop in Lon- 
don.” 

lt was extremely distasteful to his lordship that 
common people, ** squatters,’ ‘‘ border ruffians,”’ 
and the like, should presume to discuss political 
questions, or even to understand their own inter- 
ests, much less to decide the nature and character 
of their own institations. The Chancellor, Lord 
Northington, said: 

“T cannot sit silent, upon doctrines being laid down so 
neW,s0 unmaintainable, and so uneonstitutional. La every 
Siate there must be a supreme dominion; every Govern 
ment can arbitrarily impose laws on all its subjects, by 
which all are bound; and resistance to laws that are even 
contrary to the benefit and safety of the whole is at the 
risk of life and fortune.’’ 

Our historian (Bancroft) remarks in this con- 
hection that 
_“ Benjamin Pranklin stood listening below the bar, while 
the highest judicial magistrate of Great Britain was assert- 
lng the absolute, unconditional dependence of the Colonies 
on Parliament, and advising radical changes in their con- 
stitutions.’ 

Lord Mansfield also delivered his opinion: 

“ The colonists, by the condition on which they migrated, 


settled, and now exist, are more emphatically stbjects of 


Great Britain than those within the realm; and the British 


Legislature Naveyin every instance, exercised their right of 


legislation over them without any dispute or question, till 
the fourteenth of January last.’ 

_As it has been asserted on this floor, that the 
ciuizens of your State, Mr. President, and of mine 
owe but a limited degree of allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government, but that when they have passcd 
beyond our borders into the Territories the 


become suWect to an absolute and uncontrollable | 
2 And I was reminded of | 
nsfield by the air of self-complacency. 


authority in Congress. 
Lord Ma 

with which the Senator from Vermont assured us 
that this **sovereign’’ power of Congress over 
the Territories had never been questioned until 
Within a few years, He, like Lord Mansfield, 


wasamazedatthe i propositions, 


the days of George Ill, That Parliament | 
claimed ‘* sovereign power”? over the thirteen | 


Louse ef | 


The President's Message—Mr. Pugh. 


It was enough for his lordship that the power of 
Parliament had never been denied: and, like the 
Senator from Vermont, he scorned to argue such 


| & proposition. 


But, sir, there were men even in those days 
imbued with the spirit of public liberty, to 
denounce all such doctrines. On the 7th. of 
March, 1766, in the House of Commons, ‘ on 
the third re ading of the bill declaratory of the 
abselute power of Parliament to bind America,’ 
William Pitt, the elder, moved to leave out the 
claim of right in all cases whatsoever. The his- 
torian says: 

* The amendment was rejected, and henceforward Amer- 
ica would have to resist, in the Parliament of England, as 


France in its King, a claim of absolute, irresponsible, legis- 
lative power.” —5 Bancro/t, p. 444. 


And inthe House of Lords, Camden—immortal 


name !—thus delivered his sentiments: 


* The declaratory bill now lying on your table is absolutely 
illegal; contrary to the fundamental laws oh Constitu 
tion—a Constitution grounded ow the eterm 
ble laws of nature- a Constitution whose foundation and 
center is liberty-—which sends liberty to every subject that 
is, Or may happen to be, within any part of its ample cir 
cumference. Nor, my lords, is the doctrine new; it was 
as old as the Constitution; it grew up with it; indeed, it 
is its support; taxation and repre 
united; God hath joined them ; no British Parliament can 
separate then; to endeavor to do it is to stab oar very 
Vitals. My position is this—I repeat it—f will maintain it 
to my last hour—taxation and representation are insepara 
bie. Whatever is a man’s own is absolutely his own; no 





and immuta- | 


sentation are inseparably } 


man hath a right to take it from him without his consent, | 


either expressed by himself or his representative; whoever 
attempts to do it attempts an injury ; whoever does it com 
mits a robbery.’ 

Our colonial ancestors agreed with Pitt and 
Camden. For what did Washington, Adams, 


Jefferson, Hancock, and their illustrious associ- 


| ates, appeal to arms? I will tell you: because the 


people of the colonies had no represeniation in Par- 
liament, and for a legislature to exercise absolute 


authority— sovereign power’’ over acommunity thus | 


deprived of all influence in us deliberation:—was a 
despotism nol tobe endured. Here is what was said 


| by a distinguished Virginian of that day, Richard 


cocediasmasee 


Bland, in the House of Delegates: 


* The Colonies are not represented in Parliament; con 
sequently no new law made without the concurrence of 
their representatives can bind them; every act of Parlia 
ment that imposes internal taxes upon the Colonies is an 


| actof power, and nota right; and power abstracted from 


right cannot give a just tide to dominion.’ 

Our fathers spoke for themselves on this sub- 
ject. They published to the world a plain and 
distinct declaration of the causes which drove 


| them to revolution. They arraigned King George 


Here is one of them: 
“He has combined with others” {the English Parlia 

t 
ment] ‘to subject us to a jurisdiction joreign to our Con 


upon specific accusations. 


| stitution, and unacknowledged by our laws—giving his as 
| sent to their acts of pretended legislation.” 


Some of these ‘‘acts of pretended legislation’’ 
were specified: 


“For abolishing the free system of English laws in a | 


| neighboring province,’ [Canada] * establishing therein an 
| arbitrary Government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 


to render it at once an example and fit instrnment tor in 
troducing the same absolate rule into these Colonies.” * * 


| ** For suspending our own | egislatures, and declaring them- 


selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases | 


whatsoever.”’ 


Our ancestors declared, in the same instru- 


| ment, as a fundamental proposition, that al] Gov- 
jernments derive ‘* their just powers from the con- || 


sent of the governed,”’ 

Now, sir, the inhabitants of the Territories are 
not represented in Congress; and yet the Repub- 
licean platform declares that Congress shall exer- 
cise absolute, ** sovereign,’’ arbitrary power over 
them. And my colleague says that the Repub- 
lican party bases itself wpon the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

My colleague declares that it is not because 
slavery is inhuman, or immoral, that he will vote 
for an act of Congress to restrain its, extension. 
Not at all; but ouly because it is inexpedient, 
Well, then, he has the less excuse for an unau- 
thorized intervention—an assumption of power 
not delegated to Congress by the Constitution. 
One might almost be pardoned for adopting such 


| a course in order to restrain inhumapity or im- 


| 


| morality; but when it comes to a mere question 


of expediency, and nothing else, there can be no 
justification, 
The Senator from Maine would have slavery 


i 
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prohibited in the Territories by act of Congress, 
because that institution (as he claims) has weak- 
ened the States in which u isalready established, 
and he will havesno more such States: in the 
Union. And yt he admits that what Congress 
cannot do directly it ought not to attempt indi- 
rectly; and admits, also, that Congress has no 
power to dictate whether: slavery shall or shall 
not exist within a State. Is it possible for any 
man to involve himself in a move palpable con- 
tradiction than this? 

The Senator from Vermont avows, openty, 
that the object of prohibiting African slavery in 
the Territories by act of Congress is to prevent 
its ever being established by the people when 
those Territories come to be admitted as States; 
and yet that Senator and the Senator from Maine 
abuse the President for his conclusion, that the 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories by act 
of Congress is but a scheme for dictating, indi- 
rectly, the domestic institutions of the new States, 

The Senator from Vermont also asserted that 
ciuzens of the northern States could not live in 
relations of domestic peace and quiet in the same 
community with citizens of the southern Suites, 
The Senator from Mississippi {Mr. Avams}.at- 
tempted to correct him in this particular, bat the 
correction was not accepted. Itis.a remarkable 
fact, for which I am indebted to the Senator from 
Mississippi, that nearly half a million more per- 
sons born in the northern States are now actual 
residents—not sojourners, but actual residents—- 

, in the slaveholding States, than there are persons 

born in slaveholding States residing in the north- 
ern States. [lt appears trom the returns of the 
last census, that 
. **No less than seven hundred and twenty-six thousand 
four bundred and filly were living in stavebalding States 
who were natives of eon slaveholding States, and twa 
hundred and thirty two thousand one hundred and twetve 
persons living in non sinveholding States who were natives 
of slaveholding States.’’ 

It seems that we have a greater proclivity 
toward emigration than our southern friends. 

Mr. President, ithas been charged in the course 
of this discussion, that the Democratic party in 
the ndrthern States avoided the reaPissue during 
the late presidential canvass. What was tie real 
issue? The Senator from Illinois says it was, 
whether a Territorial Legislature has or has not 
power to abolish slavery? I find no such issae 
propounded inecither the Republican orthe Dem- 
ocratic platform. The former declares, to be 
sure, that a Territorial Legislature cannot estab- 
hsh slavery, but fails to declare whether it can or 
cannot exclude it. 

I find that the Republican platform asserts an 
| absolute power in Congress over the Territories: 
|| I find that denied in the Democratic platform 

I find the Republican platform insisting upon 
| legislation by Congress to exclude slavery from 
‘| all the ‘Territories of the United States; I find in 
the Democratic platform a declaration that Con- 
gress has no authority, under the Constitution, 
|| to enact such laws. ‘ 

I find in the Repablican platform a substantial 
assertion of the power of Congress to * prevent” 
slavery within the States; I find that repudiated, 
in the strongest terms, by the Democratic plat- 

|| form. 

Lastly, sir, I find in the Republican platform 
an exhortation to the disunionists—whom the 
Senator from New Hampshire has never seen, 
but whom the Senator from Massachusetts ‘has 
| seen, and now denounces, and whom the Senator 

from Maine denounces also, whether he has seen 
them or not—an exhortation to these and all 
other factionists, of every sort and hue, 


* Blaek spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey,”’ 


y to join a crusade to be prosecuted against the 


| southern States; and, upon the other hand, l find 
,in the Democratic platform an earnest appeal, 
'| both to the southern. States and the northern 

States, by all they have attained and all they can 
|| hope, by the memories of our heroic age, by the 

argument of ancient coneord, by the adjuration 
| of a common ancestry, a common history, a 
| common glory, and.a common destiny, to rise 
| above the squabbles of sectionalism, the arts of 
|| demagogues, and ali the cant of these distempered 
|ptimes, that they, TocetHma, in. Union aad. in 
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peace, may run their great careers, and fill the 
world with fame. 

The issue thus joined by the two parties in 
their platforms has gone to the country; and upon 
it, after mach argument and deliberation, the 
country ene a final verdict. 

ryy 

Che President has clearly interpreted that ver- 
dict in one admirable sentence: 

“They have asserted the constitutional equality of each 
and ull of the States of the Uniou as States; they have 
affirmed the constitutional equality of each and all of the 
citizens of the United States as citizens, whatever their 
religiou, Wherever their birth, or their residence; they have 
mainutuned the inviolability ef the constitutional rights of 
the different sections of the Union, and they have pro 
claimed their devoted and unaiterable attacliment to the 
Umon and the Constitution, as objects of interest superior 
to all subjects of local or sectional controversy, as the safe- 
guerd of the rights of all, as the spiritand the essence of the 
liberty, peace, and greatness of the Republic.”’ 

The question to which the Senator from IIli- 
nois adverts did not enter into the issue; nor is 
it of the least consequence. What a Territorial 
Legislature can do, or cannot do, in respect of 
slavery, is no question for us. If it should ex- 
clude slavery, or tolerate slavery, whichever you 
please, the man who wishes to contest its power, 
one © ay or another, can betake himself to the 
judicial tribunals and have his case decided. The 
issue is not whata Territorial Legislature can do; 
the issue is what Congre scan do; and that, in my 
opinion, is nothing at all. 

If Congress will leave this whole question to 
the inhabitants of the several Territories, to be 


ee eS 


decided in each case without its intervention, and | 


when, and as the inhabitants may choose, or may 
be able, to decide it, we shall have no further oc- 
casion of controversy and schism. And Con- 
egress must do that, or the Union will totter to 
destruction. 

1 do not declare this in a factious spirit; [ ex- 
press only the deliberate convictions of my judg- 


ment; and I express them not in anger, but in 


sorrow. 

lt is also charged that the Democratic party 

has not dared, in some of the northern States, to 
jiefend the principles and policy of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. [ should not allude to this at all 
but for a statement in the Globe newspaper yes- 
terday, purportung to have been made by two 
of the the yresentatives from Ohio in the other 
House of Congress. | have great personal regard 
for those genlUemen,and do not believe they would 
nientionally misrepresent the position of their 
2olitical opponents. Nor can Lunderiake, at this 
ae hour, to controvert the various details which 
‘hey have related. The Democratic party of Ohio 
will be defended in that House at the next session 
by its own able and gallantchampions. Suffice it, 
for the present, to declare that | do not know a 
Democrat in the State—and my acquaintance is 
an eXtensive one—who dissents from the prin- 
ciples expressed in the Cincinneti platform and 
iidedied in the Kansas-Nebraska = There 
may be such a man: [| cannot say that there is 
none such; but [| can say, and will say, that I 
have not been able to find him. In all the 
speeches which [ heard, and upon all the ban- 
ners which I saw, during the late canvass, there 
was po sentiment I should hesitate to affirm in 
this presence, or before the Union at large. 

Why, sir, we could not have avoided that 
issue if we had chosen. Besides the Cincinnati 
platform,which was printed in all the newspapers, 
and was the theme of incessant discourse, there 
18 the platform of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, Which assembled at Columbus in January 
last. Itdeclared - 

** That slavery is a domestie institution, and that Con- 
gress has neither thg power to legislate it into any Terri 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly tree to torm and regulate their 
domestic insttutions in their own Way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.”’ 

This is the very language of the Nebraska bill. 
The platform then adds: 


“That the right of the people of each particular State 
and ‘Territory te establish their Own constitution or form 
oi government, to choose and regulate their own domestic 
instirutions of every Kind, and to legi-late for Uemselves, 
is a fundamental principle of all free government; and that 
iLis the self same right to secure which our ancestors 
waged the war of the ution—a right lying at the very 


foundation of all our free oe Sara in the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 


stitution of the United States ; and we hereby indoree and | 


reaffirm this now disputed principte.”” 


-_——--- — 


The President’s Message—Mr. Wilson. 


These resolutions only assert what the Dem- 
ocratic State Convention of Ohio asserted in Jan- 
uary, 1848, upon the issue as then presented. 


After expressing the opposition of the entire | 


‘people’? of Ohio, without any distinction of 
parties, to the institution of slavery, “as an evil, 
ard unfavorable to the development of the spirit 
and practical benefits of free institutions,’’ the 
Convention declared: ‘ 


** But be it further resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio 
do, at the same time, fully recognize the doctrine held 
by the early fathers of the Republic, and still maintained 
by the Democratic party in all the States, that to each State 
belongs the right to adopt and modily its own municipal 
laws, to regulate its own interna! affairs, to hold and main- 
tain an equal and independent sovereignty with each and 
every State, and that upon these rights the National Legis- 
lature can neither legislate nor encroach.”’ 


The resolutions of 1856 are but in amplifica- 
tion of this. c 

I might complain, on the other hand, if it were 
worth while, as to the course of our opponents. 
We were charged, and are to this day, with de- 
siring, and in fact designing, to extend the insti- 
tution of slavery into Territories where it does 
not now exist. The only pretext upon which 
this accusation could be founded at all is, that we 
refuse to vote for any act of Congress to prevent 
its extension. Well, sir, we believe that Con- 
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gress has no constitutional authority to pass an | 


act of this description; and that, as it is for the 
inhabitants of each State, new and old, to exclude 
or admit slavery at discretion, Congress ought 
not to usurp their rights and privileges as Amer- 
ican citizens during the territorial form of gov- 
ernment. To charge us with desiring or pro- 
moting the extension of slavery because we can- 
not vote for a congressional prohibition, is quite 
as illogical and absurd as the accusation, made 


three or four years ago, that we were in favor of || 
intemperance, vice, and crime, because we would | 


not vote fora law to imprison every man who 


drank a mouthful of ardent spirits or a glass of | 


wine. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] is 
entitled to his opinion as to the effect of the Con- 
stitution upon territorial organizations. Iam not 
bound to agree with him in that opinion, and I do 
notagree. Butthatquestion, as I sti said, never 
can come before us. We have, in the Nebraska 
bill, disclaimed all jurisdiction on the part of 
Congress over the subject. Lam under no more 
obligation to have a controversy with him on 
those questions, than if he should declare the 
opinion that Indian corn can be cultivated with 


more advantage by the labor of African slaves |: 
than by the labor of hired men, in which opinion | 


I should certainly disagree with him. 
I said, sir, that the country had decided between 


the Republican and Democratic parties. My own | 
Siate, which I love and cherish with all the affec- || 


, tion of a son, did not give her electoral votes for 
Mr. Buchanan; but 170,903 of her patriotic, hon- 
est, and industrious citizens indicated him as their 
preference. Colonel Frémont received 187,497 


votes,and Mr. Fillmore 28,125 votes. This, prac- | 
tically, is a drawn battle; and yet the Senators 


from New Hampshire and I!linois talk to me of 
the ** overwhelming senument”’ of Ohio in favor 
of the Republican party and its candidate. I 
have discovered no such sentiment in my neigh- 
borhood. One fact, at least, is beyond question. 


I shall have eight, and probably nine, Democratic | 


Representatives from Ohio to assist me in the 
next Congress. 

The Senator from New York postpones the 
further argument of these questions until the 
next presidential campaign; and my colleague, 
as well as the Senator from Massachusetts, feels 
verfectly confident of success then. We have 
Vretird all this before. I believe that my col- 
league prophesied one hundred thousand ma- 
jority in Chio for Colonel Frémont; at least if 
1e did not, one of his political friends promised 
as much in a speech at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. : 

The Senator from Massachusetts was not only 
certain of success, as he told us during the last 
session of Congress, but he assured us, upon one 

occasion, that the Republican party would soon 
have a majority in the Senate. That he proph- 
 esied on the subject whenever he took the floor 


is indisputable. Sir, they did not frighten us 





a 


[December 19, 
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| then—not even when the circumstances wor, 
such as to prevent a favorable consider 
of this question in the minds of the horther; 
people; and I can assure them, if the conto 
| must be renewed, that we will be as ready ¢, 
meet them in November, 1860, as we have foe, 
heretofore. j 
For my own part, Mr. President and Senators 
I desire and hope that the sectional contest j), 
| which we have indulged for almost three years 
will soon be hushed and forgotten. There ars 
many topics of vital interest to the American 
people, and to the world, related in this message: 
_ of vital interest as connected with foreign affairs 
with commerce, and arts, and agriculture, with 
the colonization of our Pacific domain, with th» 
development of our mighty physical resources 
and untamed spirit of enterprise. Let us tury 
| from the constant jealousies of the North toward 
the South, and the South toward the North, to 
proceed in that path of national achievement 
which now invites our care, and challenges ovr 
ambition—as the imperial bird of the Republic 
lifts his proud pinions to soar above the defile. 
| ments of earth, and the midway clouds, in order 
to bask in the undimmed glory of the central 
sphere. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
| In THe Senate, December 19, 1856. 


The Senate having under consideration the motion of 
Mr. Rusk to refer so much of the President’s Message as 
| relates to foreign affairs to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

Mr. WILSON said: Mr. President, in the 
memorable debate of 1830 on Foote’s resolution, 
Mr. Webster, in that magnificent speech, which 
won for him the proud title of the ablest defender 
of the Constitution, spoke of the ordinance of 
1787 as a measure of great foresight and wisdom, 
which had laid the interdict against personal 
servitude over the region northwest of the Ohio 
while it was yet a wilderness, deeper than all 
local laws or local constitutions. ‘*We are ac- 
customed,”’ said he, ‘* to praise the lawgivers of 
antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one 
single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, 
has produced effects of more distinct, marked, aud 
lasting cheracter than the ordinance of 1787.” 
This tribute to the crowning work of the old 
Congress of the Confederation brought upon him 
and upon his section of the Union the accusation 
of making an onset upon the South; of interfering 
with their domestic institutions; of endangering 
the relation of master and slave. General Hayne, 
his distinguished opponent, who fought then the 
first great battle of nullification under the eye of 
his great leader, Mr. Calhoun, who then presided 
over the Senate, brought these accusations inio 
the Senate and hurled them against Mr. Webster, 
and against the people of the North. Mr. Web- 
| ster met these accusations, these unjust reproaclics, 
with a prompt and emphatic denial. After ex- 
prc his surprise that these charges should be 

rought into the Senate, he said: 

“« T know full well that it is and has been the settled pol- 
icy of some persons in the South, for years to represent the 
| people of the North as disposed to interfere with them in 
' their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. When it b°- 


| came necessary, or was thought so by some political per 
| sons, to find an unvarying ground for the exclusion of north- 


+ 


the Republic, then, and not till then, the ery was raised, 
and the f@eling industriously excited, that the influence o! 
northern men in the publie councils would endanger the 
relation of master and slave. This is a delicate and sens 
itive point in southern feeling; and of late years it bas 
always been touched, and generally with effect, whenever 
the object has been to unite the South against nortiert 
men or northern measures. ‘This feeling, always care‘ully 
kept alive, and maintained at too intense a heat to aduit 
discrimination or reflection, is a lever of great power in o'r 
political machine. It moves vast bodies, and gives to Lies 
one and the same direction. But it is without adequite 
cause, and the su<picion which exjsts is wholly ground 
less. There is not. and never has been, a dispo-ition !0 
| the North to interfere with these interests of the Soul). 
h interference has never been supposed to be wit te 
of the Comenet nor has peg be ner pd 

The slavery of the South ways be 
as 8 matter of policy, teft with the Swws 
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themselves, and with which the Federal Government had 
nothing to do.” 

The motive, Mr. President, for these unjust 
accusations ‘fof some persons in the South’”’ 
azainst the people of the North, is here clearly 
stated by Mr. Webster, That motive has con- 
tinued to animate this class of persons to this 
day. : 
syompted the arraignment of Mr. Webster for 
is eulogium upon the ordinance of 1787. The 
 gensitive point in southern feeling’? has been 
«carefully [ 

Nor were there 


crimination or reflection.”’ 





= — 


| 
| 


It is even now stronger than when it | 


ept alive’’ up to this hour, ‘ and | 
, ; oe | 
maintained at too intense a heat to admit dis- | 


wanting in 1830 northern men to echo the words | 
and join in the ery against the people of the | 


North. 


If Mr. Webster, for a simple and beau- | 


tiful tribute to the beneficent effects of the ordi- | 


nance of 1787, was arraigned on this floor in 1830 | 


by one of the most accomplished statesmen of 
the South; if there were then found northerh men 
ready to echo his words, surely the men who 
now vote to apply the principle of that great 
ordinance to the vast territorial possessions of 
the Republic cannot hope to escape the misrepre- 
sentation, censure, and reproach of southern men 
who see in the expansion of freedom the signs 
of their waning power, or of that class of north- 
ern men who 
“In the dust are groping 
For the largess, base and small, 


Which the hand of power is scattering ; 
Crumbs which fromm its table fail.’ 


But, sir, I aan stand, we can stand here to-day 
and say, as the great New England orator then 
said, that their accusations and suspicions are 
wholly groundless—that no attempt has ever 
been made, since Washington took the oath of 
ofice on the 30th of April, 1789, to this hour, to 
interfere with the legal and constitutional rights 
of the people of the southern States in their 
domestic concerns. 

On the 4th of November last, more than one 
million three hundred thousand men, intelligent, 
panei liberty-loving, law-abiding citizens of 
New England, the great Central States, and of the 
Northwest, holding with our Republican fathers 
that all men are created equal and have an inalien- 


United States was ordained and established to 
secure that inalienable right every where under its 
exclusive authority; denying ** the authority of 
Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, of any 
individual or association of individuals, to give 
legal existence io slavery in any Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution 


svall be maintained,’’ pronounced through the | 


hallot-box that ‘* the Constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereigngower over the Territories of 
the United States, and that in the exercise of this 
power it is both the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit in the Territories those twin 
relics of barbarism— Polygamy and Slavery.” 
Relieving with Franklin, that ‘slavery is an 
atrocious debasement of human nature ’’—with 


“one hour of American slavery is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which we rose in 
rebellion to oppose’’—with Madison, that ‘* sla- 
very is a dreadful calamity,’’ that ‘* imbecility is 
ever attendant upon acountry filled with slaves’’ 
—with Monroe, that ‘slavery has preyed upon 
the vitals of the community in all the States 


where it has existed’’—with Montesquieu, that | 
earth, which teems with pro- | 


“even the very 
fusion under the cultivating hand of the free-born 
*laborer, shrinks into barrenness from the con- 
taminating sweat of a slave,’’—they pronounced 
their purpose to be to save Kansas, now in peril, 
and all the Territories of the Republic, for the 
iree laboring men of the North and the South, 
their children and their children’s children for- 
ever. ‘ 
Accepting the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States as their 
political charts—avowing their purposes to be to 


| 
| 
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|| they gave their votes with thf profoundest con- 
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viction that they were discharging the duties 
sanctioned by humanity, patriotism, and religion. 
| Youth with its high hopes and aspirations—man- 
hood in the vigor and maturity of its powers— 
age with its rich and ripe experiences, inspired 
with the spirit of Washington, when he an- 
nounced to Robert Morris that his “ suffrage 
should not be wanting?’ to effect ** the abolition 
of slavery” in his native Virginia ‘ in the only 
proper and effectual mode in which it could be 
accomplished—that is, by legislative authority ’’— 
sevéred the ties which had bound them to other 
organizations, and united to prohibit slavery 
everywhere outside the slave States, where it 
exists under the exclusive authority of Congress. 
This is the offense of these one million three hun- 
dred thousand sons of the free North, upon whom 


the unkenneled hounds of the slave propagandists | 


have been unleashed. 


Sir, the President of the United States, in this 


his last will and testament, has arraigned these 
‘one million three hundred thousand intelligent 
and patriotic freemen of the country, His ac- 
| cusauions have gone forth over the land. Steam 
'and sail, wind and wave, are bearing these ac- 


world. Wherever our country is known, these 
|| accusations made by the Chief Magistrate of the 
| Republic will meet the eye or reach the ear of 
|men. I indulge the hope, however, that the 
| Republicans of the Old World who have been, 
; and now are, branded as factignists, disorgan- 
| izers, levelers, enemies of churches and hierarch- 
| ies, will remember that the Republicans of the 
| New World who battle for the liberty of man 
| against the dominion of man, are doomed, like 
| themselves, to share the contumely andreproaches 
| of power. 


| ceeds to accuse more than one million three hun- 


| organize a sectional party, and usurp the Gov- 
| ernment of thecountry. He proceeds to arraign 
| more than one million three hundred thousand 
| citizens of the free North, and to charge them 


ve al || with forming associations of individuals ‘* who, 
able right to liberty; that the Constitution of the | 


| pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of 
| Slavery into the present or future inchoate States, 
| are really inflamed with a desire to change the 
| domestic institutions of existing States’’—with 


/a revolutionary one’’—with entering ‘‘a path 
| which leads nowhere, unless it be to civil war 
'and disunion’’— with being * perfectly aware 


| ravaged fields and slaughtered populations”— 
| with endeavoring ‘‘ to prepare the people of the 
| United States for civil war by doing everything 
| in their power to deprive the Constitution and the 


fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and sec- 


) | h || tional prejudice, by indoctrinating its people with 
Adams, that ‘*consenting to slavery is a sacri- | 


legious breach of trust”—with Jefferson, that | 


reciprocal hatred, and by educating them to stand 
face to face as enemies.’ 
Sir, I deny each—every one—ay, all of these 


charges. There is not the semblance of truth in 
‘them. If the serpent that stole into Eden, that 


|: beguiled our first mother, which the angels 


** Found 


| Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve,” 
|, had-glided into the Executive Mansion, that ser- | 





| pent could not have hissed into the President’s 
ear words more skillfully adapted to express the 
|, precise and exact opposite of truth. 
accusations against as intelligent and patriotic 
men as ever rallied around the standard of free- 


| the shafts hurled in the conflict through which 
|| we have just passed, rankle in his bosom. 
Senators express their surprise that we on this 
side of the Chamber should utter the indigna- 
|| tion which men who have any spirit, any sense 
,| of honor, should feel at these malignant and false 
‘| charges of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 


maintain the Constitution, the Federal Union, | Sir, he has undertaken to arraign us before the 
and the Rights of the States—proclaiming every- || world, as making pretensions to cne line of policy 


where their purpose not to make war upon the 
South, not to interfere with the legal and consti- 


when we intended to act up to another. He has 
charged us with engaging in revolutionary move- 


tutional rights of the people of any of the States, || ments. He has charged us with having entered 


| cusations all over the Christian and civilized | 


Assuming, Mr. President, that his policy has | 
been sanctioned by the election, the President pro- 


| dred thousand American citizens of an —— to | 


| seeking ‘*an object which they well know to be | 


' that the only path to the accomplishment”? of the || 
change they seek * is through burning cities and | 
|| to interfere with slavery in the States. 


| laws of moral authority, and to undermine the | 


Sir, these | 


| dom are untruthful and malignant, showing that | 
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Senate. 


on a line of policy that has no possible oujlet but 
civil war and disunion. He has charged us with 
thus acting in the full knowledge that our path 
leads over ravaged fields, burning cities, and 
slaghtered populations. He has charged us with 
undermining the Constitution and laws of our 
country; with arraying the people of one section 
against the others, learning thgm to stand face to 
face as enemies. Sir, we should meet the scorn 
and contempt of all honorable men if we did not 
utter the feelings which these unjust, untruthful, 
and malignant aspersions upon the people whose 
representatives we are, exci‘e in our hearts. To 
us, to the people he has so bitterly assailed, these 
expressions of the President’s personal opinion 
are of very little importance. We know his 
weight of metal, and the limited range of his 
vision. The New Hampshire Patriot, the Bos- 
ton Post, and the Washington Union, are little 
calculated to convey to the ena that exact, 
full, and accurate anformation, which would en- 
title his personal opinions to much consideration. 
These charges, however, derive some little import- 
ance from his high position. 

There is one member of his Cabinet whose 
hand some think they see in the message, who 
knows full well the character of this production. 
I mean the learned Attorney General. His vast 
acquisitions and tireless industry, his early asso- 
ciations and correspondence with the Abolition- 
ists of New England, all teach him that these 
accusations against the people of the North are 
without foundation. For years he was in cor- 
respondence with the leading Abolitionists of the 
North. I remember, sir, the public letter penned 
in his night-dress, dictated by the poet Whittier, 
which he wrote to secure Abolition votes. 1 
remember too, sir, that when Wise made the 
insolent threat that they would introd@éce slavery 
into the North, he indignantly answered, that 
before. they could introduce slavery into the 
North, her cities and villages would be leveled 
in the dust, so that squadrons of cavalry could 
gallop over them unimpeded, as the steeds sweep 


'over the boundless prairies of the West. He 


should have restrained the pen which libels more 
than one hundred thousand sons of his native 
State, whose only offense is that they have resolved 
that slavery shall never be introduced “ into the 
North.’’ Sir, these aspersions of the Executive 
upon northern men will recoil upon his own head. 
He will go out of power with the stern condem- 
nation of hundreds of thousands who were instry- 
mental in elevating him to that lofty position 
from which he has hurled his snveunialel thas. 
The first charge is, that associations have been 
formed of persons pretending to seek the restric- 
tion of slavery in hn Territories, but who desire 
Thisdoes 
| not apply to the Garrison Abolitionists—they do 
| not pretend to act in favor of the restriction of 
slavery in the Territories; the Gerrit Smith Abo- 
litionists do not make that pretension. These 
words apply to the Republican party of the 
| United States —a party that has given a larger 
| vote in the free North, by nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand, than any party ever gave there 
beled vote within a few thousands as large as 
Taylor received in 1848, or Scott in 1852, in the 
whole Union. 

But the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puen] under- 
took to break this charge, the other day, by tell- 
ing us on this side of the Chamber that, if our 
positions were as we stated them to be, the Pres- 
ident could not have intended this attack upon 
us; that he meant it for the little organization of 
Abolitionists in the North. I was surprised that 
the Senator should have ep such an excuse 
for the Chief Magistrate. 1 tell the Senator, and I 
tell other Senators, that this excuse will not do. 
The President intended to wage the electors 


|, who voted for Frémont; his words do not apply 


| to the Garrison Abolitionists, or to that class o 


‘| radical Abolitionisis who supported Gerrit Smith 


| for the Presidency. 


| Sir, Senators who have undertaken to sustain, 





‘or rather to apologize for this extraordinary 
| course of the President, have condemned the dis- 
| cussion of the slavery question during the past 
few years. 1 commend to Senators who censure 
the people for these discussions, the words of 


James Manisow, that— 
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*Evervthag winch tends to increase danger, involve 
mati Af expenee or satety, becomes of cencern lo eve ry 
parto: the Phen, aed is a proper subject forthe consider 
aconof thowe eharged with the general adiministration of 
tie Gavernneent 

Surely Senators cannot be surprised at the dis- 
cussion of questions #0 Vast as those which grow 
outof the slavery of nearly four millions of men 
in Amerita. Anerican slavery, our connections 
withtt, aod our relations to it, aid the obligations 
these caormections and relations impose upon us 
fs men, #& citizens of the States and the United 
States, mule wp the overshadowing issues of the 
age i whieh we live. Philanthropists who have 
sounded the depths and shoals of humanity; 
echolars who have laid under contribution the 
domain of matter and of mind, of phitvsophie 
inquiry and historical research; statesmen, who 
are impressing their genius upon the institutions 
of their country and their age,—all are now illus- 
trating, by their genius, learning and eloquence, 
the vast and complicated issifes involved in the 
great problems we, of this age, in America, are 
working out. The transcendent magnitude of 
the interests involved in the existence and expan- 
sion of the system of human bondage in America 
is arresting the attention of the people, and stur- 
ring the country to its profoundest depths. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Jones] 
quoted a remark of mine, to the effect that this 
agitanen of the slavery question would never 
¢cense while the soil of the Republic should be 
trod by the foot of a slave. That sentiment I 
repeat here to-dav. I believe it. GOD is the 
great agitator. While His throne stands, agita- 
tion will go on until the foot of a slave slrall not 
press the soil of the eastern or western continent. 

Would that Senator suppress all aspirations for 
human liberty? [commend to ghe Senator the 
words of Penry Clay, whom he followed so de- 
votedly while living, b¢ whose bedside he stood 
when dying, and whose memory he cherishes 
and reveres. Of those who would repress all 
generous effort for freedom in America, Henry 
Clay said: : 

*'They must blow out the moral lights around us, and 
extinguish that greatest torch of all which America presents 
to a benighited world, pointing the way to their rights, lib 
erties, and bappiness. And when they achieve ali these 
purposes, their work will be yet incomplete. They must 
penetrate Lac human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
and the love of liberty. Then, and not till then, when 
universal darkness and despaw prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress all sympathies, and all humane and 
benevolent efforts among freemen,in beball of the unhappy 
portion of our race doomed to bondage.” 

I commend, Mr, President, these words of the 
great American statesmarmto Senators who would 
silence every noble pulsauon of the human heart 
which beais for the liberty of the poor unfortunate 
men now held in perpetual bondage. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 
told us the other day that Garrison had said if 
he had a million of votes, he would give them all 
for Frémont. Sir, the impression has gone out 
to the country that Garrison voted for Frémont. 
The Senator's remark will deceive those who 
have already been deceived, and mislead those 
who have already been misled. Garrison had 
but one vote to give, but he did not give even 
that for Frémont. Garrison, speaking for him- 
self and his associates, did say: 

‘* The best wishes of every enlightened friend of freedom 
must be on the side of Framont; so that, if there were no 
moral berrier to our voting, and we had a million of votes 
to bestow, we should eet them all for the Republican can- 
dudate. Justiy opento ecnsere as the Republican y is, 
om other grouod—its fidelity to the United States Constitu- 
tion, inregurd 0 its pro slavery comproumises—itis deserving 
of commendation for endeavoring to baffle the designs of 
the slave power in regerd to ovr vast territorial possessions 
at the West.” . 

Sir, this is what Garrison said; and I call upon 
the Senator to place this matter right before the 
people whose ear he has. Garrison said, in ex- 
plewauen of this position: 

* We have uniformly expressed our preference for Fré 
mont as against Buchavan or Filmore, and this is the 
universal feeling of the ‘ultra Abolitionists ;’ not because 


Fremont is an Abolitionist, not because his party gives any 
ebuntenance whatever to our disunion views, or to ‘ ultra- 


ism’ ip any shape ; but because he and they are right in | 
resisting the extension of Slavery, and im that act neces: | 


eariiy have our sympathies and 
culfaile they wry ho and are, in 


wishes, however 
respects ; just as we 


approved of Mr. Webster's course he declared : ‘The 
freenren of the North have adéep in keeping labor 
frve, auchusvely free, in the new ° 
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shall consent to oO extension of the urea of slavery upon 
this continent. nor tO any Increase of sinve reprevsentanon 
in the other House of Congress.’ This is Frémoatism, in 
whole and in part—nothing more—nothing less,” 

The Senator also made the charge here, that 
the New York Tribune had apgenes to the Gar- 
rison Abolitionists, and to the supporters of 
Gerrit Smith, to support the Republican party; 
promising that in due time the Republican party 
would go with them in attacking slavery‘in the 
States. To this declaration ef the Senator, the 
Tribune gives this complete denial: 


vv " : 1 
“'The Tribune made no appeal whatever to the Garrison | 
and Gerrit Smith Abolitionists to come over to the Fremont | 
party, nor anything of the sort. Itnever promised to unite | 


in urging the use of Federal authority or power to overthiow 
slavery im the Srates.?? 


[ call the attention of the Senators who make | 
it a practice here before the people to ¢lass us 


with the Garrison Abolitionists, and with the 
supporters of Gerrit Smith, to the precise and 
exact difference between us. The Garrison 
Abolitionists do not vote at all. 
neither vote, nor hold office. They take “no 
political part or lot in the Government of the 
country. 
the extension of slavery, but they are committed 


with Brissot that ** slavery in all its forms, in all 


its degrees, is a violation of divine law, and a || 
degradation of human nature;’’ and believing the | 


Constitution to be what some honorable Senators 
on this floor represent it to be, an instrumentthat 


recognizes what Madison said he would not |! 
embody in it, ** the idea that there can be prop- 
erty in man,”’ they are in favor of dissolving the | 


present Union and overthrowing the Federal 
Constitution, 


tion of the United States. 
from their disunion sentiments—we do not con- 
cur with them in abstaining from the exercise of 
the elective franchise. 1 have ever avowed that 
disagreement at home—I avow it here. But 
while I disagree with them altogether, I will do 
them the justice to say here, that they have for 
years devoted their lives and their property, 
and incurred contumely and reprcaches, for the 
cause of the bondmen of America; and here, or 
elsewhere, while | express my total disagreement 
with them, I will say that they are men of self- 
sacrificing devotion, and men of great ability, 
who have studied the slavery question in all its 
aspects, collected volumes of statistics bearing 
upon it in all its relations—men at whose feet 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bieter} 


and other Senators who so glibly pronounce | 


them fanatics might sit and learn something of 
slavery in America. 


There is a class of men calling themselves | 


Radical Abolitionists. They believe the Consti- 


tution of the United States is an anti-slavery | 


Constitution. They believe that the Supreme 


Court whieh sits under us has the constitutional | 
power to proclaim the emancipation of every || 
slave in America, as Lord Mansfield in Engtand | 
and the Supreme Courtin Massachusetts declared || 


slavery illegal in England and Massachusetts. 


They believe the Declaration of Independence to | 


be, in the words of John Hancock, ** the ground 


and foundation of future government” in Amer- | 


ica. They believe the declaration that all men 
are created equal, underlies the foundation of our 
political institutions. They believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ordained and 
established to secure not only in the Territories, 


not only under the exclusive control of Congress, | 


but in all the States, the inalienable rights of 


-every human being. That is their position. 


| Abolitionists, in re 


The Republican party, Mr. President, differs | 
iffers with the Garrigon 
rd to the Constitution of | 


with this party, as it 


the Unired States. When the members of the 
first Congress assembled, in 1774, at Philadel- 
phia, when they formed that first union of the 
American Colonies, when ve proscribed the 
slave trade, when they made the articles of the 
Association that bound together as one people 
the inhabitants’ of these thirteen colonies, they 
assumed no power -over slavery in the States. 
| When the Articlesof the Confederation were made 
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They will || 


They are not only committed against | 


Believing | 


I dissent, the Republican party || 
dissents, from their construction of the Constitu- | 
We dissent altogether || 
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| When the Constitution was framed, the men wh 
framed it did not intend to give Congress x 
power to, abolish slavery in the slaveholdino 
States. ening the Constitution of our country, 
we find no power specifically granted to Con, 
cress to abolish slavery in these States, Sir, the 

Republicans, like the Garrison Abolitionists ang 

the Radical Abolitionists, are opposed tc slavery 
| We believe with Burke, that “slavery is a sak 
so degrading to the feelings and capacities of 
human nature that it aught not to be suffered 
|| to exist.’” We believe with Henry Clay, that 
‘slavery is a curse—a curse to the master—a 
| Wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave; that it jy 
| all wrong,and no possible contingency can make 

itright.”? We believe with President Pierce, that 
|| everything connected with slavery is * odious-" 
|, and, in the expressive language of the framer of 
|| your Cincinnati platform, “ we are in favor of 
| freedgm and free soil wherever man lives through. 
out God’s heritage.” 

Since f took my seat in the Senate early in Feb. 
ruary, 1855, [ have traveled more than thirty thou- 
sand miles in fourteen of the free States; T haye 
_seen hundreds of thousands of American citizens 

in council; T have listened to many of the ablest 
men of the country; I have counseled with them; 
and [ never yet heard oné word uttered claiming 
power in Congress, or proposing to usurp power 
| in Congress, # abolish slavery in the slavehold. 
; ing States. The venerable Senator from Mich- 
| igan [Mr. Cass] mistakes in the idea that many 
persons voted under the conviction that they were 
votivg for the abolition of servitude in the States. 
|The Republican party was brought into being 
_ beeause the people saw there was an attempt 
making to reverse the action of the Government 
for sixty years, and to revolutionize the whole 
poliey of the Government in regard to the Terri- 
tories. The people of the whole country were 
summoned to meet in June in Philadelphia to 
organize a movement on the basis of the inhibi- 
| tion of slavery in the Territories by congressional 
action. The Republican party was then organ- 
ized; and it announced to be its sentiments, prin- 
| ciples, and purposes: 
| The maintenance of the principles promulgated 
| 


in the Declaration of Independence, and embodied 
in the Federal Constitution; 

The Federal Constitution, the rights of the 
| States, and the Union of the States, shall be 
preserved ; 
It is a self-evident truth, that all men are en- 
| dowed with the inalienable right to liberty; and 
| the primary object and ulterior design of our 
| Federal Government was to secure this right to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction; 

No person should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due précess of law; 

That it ts our duty to maintain this provision 
of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing slavery in any 
Territory of the United States, by positive legis- 
lation prohibiting its existence. 

We believe in the sublime doctrine of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that all men are created 
equal, and have an inalienable right to liberty. 
We believe that doctrine to be embodied in the 
Constitution, that without dué process of law 
no person ean be deprived of iiberty. We do 
not believe, with Mr. Calhoun, the Declaration 
of Independenge to be a “rhetorical flourish.” 
| We do not believe it to be what Mr. Pettit pro- 
/nounced it—*“a self-evident lie.”” We do not 
believe it to be ** an eloquentand passionate mani- 
festo of a revolutionary war’’—mere glittering 


believe it to be a living truth, from the pages o° 
the New Testament, expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and embodied in the Const- 
tution of the United States. We believe the 
maintenance of that truth everywhere under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, to be the 
constitutional and imperative duty of Congress. 

Then we declare, * That the Federal Consti- 


‘| the States shall be erved.”’ Sir, we went 
|| before the country with this declaration, that the 
|| Federal Constitution, the Constitution as it 1s 
| should be preserved; and yet the President hes 
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so for revolutionary purposes— purposes that | 
will bathe the fields of the country in blood, in- 
solve cities in conflagration, and carry death | 
throughout the land! 

Senators have declared on this floor that we 
have not disclaimed the right to interfere with 
slavery ir. the States. I understood the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Puen] to say that we had not 
made that disclaimer. I say to tha: Senator— 


| say to all, that it was intended by this expres- || 
sion, ** The rights of the States shall be pre- || 


served,’ to cover that and all other questions 
of State rights. Sir, the Republican party of 
1856, like the popenes party of 1800, is the 
arty of State rights. We believe the security 
of liberty in America depends upon the preser- 
yation of our town authorities, of our county au- 
thorities, of our State rights; and, if State rights 
are broken down, if the Government is central- 
ized—and it is tending in that direction—we be- 
lieve the liberty of the country will be in peril. 
These doctrines we have avowed everywhere, 
before the people and in the public press. We 
vindicate the rights of the States—the right of 
the southern States, if they choose to hold men 
in slavery, and the right of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, and Wisconsin to protect, by 
their own legislation, the liberty of every man 
that treads their soil, until his liberty has been 
forfeited by due process of law. 

Then we are charged in the message with 
having entered upon a path which has no pos- 
sible outlet but disunion. When the Republican 
party was organized, the avowal was made that 
the Union mugt be maintained. The declaration 
of Mr. Webster, ‘* Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable;’’ the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson, ‘‘ The Union must be pre- 
served,’’ were borne throughout the canvass on all 
our banners. In the public press, and before the 
people everywhere, the doctrine was maintained 
that we were for the Union; and if any men, 
North or South, laid their hands upon it, they | 
should die, if we had the power, traitor deaths, 
and leave traitor names in the history of the 
Republic. 

This charge of disunion made against the 
Republican party by the President, comes with 
an ill grace from the chief of a party which has 
in its ranks every political disunionist of the 
United States. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,] not now here, declared, ‘* If Frémont 
were elected the Union would be dissolved, and 
ought to be.’? The Senator from Louisiana, { Mr. 
SuipeLt,] the organizer of Mr. Buchanan’s wing 
of the Democratic party, and its acknowledged 
leader during the canvass, avowed the same sen- 
timents Governor Wise, whose indecent assaults 
upon Colonet frémont and his mother shocked 
the feelings of every gentleman in America, 
threatened to dissolve the Union; he was ready 
to organize the militia of Virginia, to place them 
upon a war footing, and they were ready, he said, 
to‘ hew their bright way’’ through all opposing 
legions. We are now-told by the Richmond 
Enquirer, that Wise,who made the tour to Raleigh, 
who called upon the grand juries and courts to 
indict Botts for defending the Union in, his domin- 
1ons, that he only made these threats to preserve 
the Union. The Richmond Enquirer, of the 6th 
of October last, declared that if Frémont were 
elected it would be the duty of the South to dis- 
solve the Union, and form a southern confederacy ; 
and we were told further South, that if Frémont 
were elected it would be their duty ‘* to march 
an Washington, and take possession of the ar- 
chives and ‘Treasury of the United States,’’ for- 
getting that the treasures of the Treasury were 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, ‘‘ in the 

enemy’s country’’—the North, 

The President charges us with engaging in a | 
Sectional movement, which he tells us has been 
rebuked. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

UTLER] gave as a reason why the Republican 
movement was sectional, that both its candidates 
were from the North. Has the Senator from | 
South Carolina forgotten that his own State, in | 
1796, set the example of that species of section- 
alism by voting for Dieokney and Jefferson, when 
it should have voted for Adams and Pinckney? 
Has he forgotten that in 1812, the Federal party 
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Constitution and laws of our country, and doing | 


supported De Witt Clinton, of New York, and 


Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, both of them from the | 


free States? Has he forgotten that in 1828, Jack- 
son and Calhoun, both southern men, were sup- 
| ported on one side, and Adams and Rush, both 
northern men, on the other? Has he forgotten 
| that in 1836, the Whig party generally supported 
General Harrison for the Presidency, and Mr. 
Granger, of New York, for the Vice Presidency, 
| both free State men? Why this charge about 


yened to be from the North? Why may not the 


to be from the Atlantic coast? Our early states- 
men thought that if a division should ever hap- 
bet it would not be between the South and the 
| North, but between the East and West. I tell 
the Senator from South Carolina that we had 


sectionalism, because both of the candidates hap- | 


Vest complain if both of the candidates happen 


| candidates from the North because we had no | 


men from the South for either of those offices 
who would, however much they might have 
agreed with us, yenture to assume our position. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make one remark? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposition which I made 


was perhaps made hastily, without having looked | 


at the true historical statement of facts. My 
| proposition was, that the issue had never been 


| made between the non-slaveholding and slave- | 


holding States by the nomination of candidates, 
| until this time. I may have used the expression, 
that the President and Vice President heretofore, 
and I think it is true except in one instance, have 
been, one from the North and one from the South. 
1 will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that it is a curious piece of history, that South 
| Carolina never voted for one of her sons for the 
Presidency, and Massachusetts has voted for 
three of hers. They were worthy. 


equally worthy, but they were not nominated. 
My proposition was, that this issue had never 
been presented before. 

Mr. WILSON. I want to correct the Senator 


1796 the Federal candidate for the Presidency was 
John Adams, and for Vice President, Thomas 
Pinckney. South Carolina was then in Federal 
hands. There was an intrigue gotten up in the 


| her part in the intrigue, by voting for Jetferson 
and Pinckney. 

We should rejoice-to have found a southern 
man of talent, of character and position before 
the country, who would have taken our platform 
of principles and accepted our nomination for 
either President or Vice President. 
one southern man of high character was consulted 
in regard to our movement. I will tell the Sen- 


nomination. 


to freedom of the people of the North. 


was consulted in relation to this movement. A few 
weeks before the close of the last session, in con- 
versation with Mr. Clayton, he said: ** You north- 
ern people never stand by us when we stand by 

ou. Whenever any southern statesman has 
undertaken to stand by the rights of the North, 
your people have forsaken him and he has been 
borne down.’’ When we prove that we will stand 
by southern men who wiill stand by true national 
principles—when we establish that character for 
ourselves in the North, then we shall have south- 
ern men who will stand on a true, broad, and 
| national platform that comprehends the whole 
| country, including the North. 
were to be now made,I believe we could find 








| the Philadelphia platform and to accept our nom- 
ination for the Presidency or the Vice Presidency. 


The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] claims | 


| that the South has a constitutional right to the 
| expansion of slavery, as a political element, into 
the Territories. He assured the Senate that he 
|eared nothing about the distinctions we make 


More than | 


If nominations | 


more than one southern man ready to stand upon | 


’ 


1 y» Mr. Web- | 
ster was worthy; Mr. John Adams was worthy, | 
and Mr. John Quincy Adams was worthy. | | 
think we could enumerate men in our own State | 


from South Carolina in a matter of history. In | 


country to defeat Mr. Adams, and make Mr. | 
Pinckney President, and South Carolina played | 


ator the reason why southern statesmen did not 
venture to .ssume our position and accept of the | 
They had no faith in our move- | 
ment, no faith in its power, no faith in the fidelity | 
I remem- | 
ber the words of one southern statesman who || correct. 
| covered that, in 
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between the Garrison Abolitionists, the Radical 
Abolitionists, and the Republicans; that he held 
opposition to the extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories to be a war upon slavery in the States, 
because they had a constitutional right to the ex- 
pansion of slavery as a political element. In 1848, 
the Senator from Virginia, who tells us that it is 
a matter of profound indifference to him and the 
people of his State whether we claim the power 
to abolish slavery in the States or prohibit it in 
the Territories, voted to prohibit it in three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of our territory. In 
1848, this Senator voted to extend to the Pacific 
ocean the Missouri compromise, approved the 
6th of March, 1820. He voted for this proposi- 
tion: 

“That the eighth section of the Missouri compromise 
act, approved March 6, 1820, be and the same is hereby de 
clared to extend to the Pacifie ocean ; and the said eighth 
section, together with the compromise therein effected, is 
hereby revived and declared to be in full foree and binding 
for the future organization of the Territories of the United 
States in the same sense and with the same understanding 
with which it was originally adopted.” 

The Senator from Virginia, who voted to pro- 
hibit slavery to the Pacific ocean, in Utah, in a 
portion of New Mexico, and in the larger portion 
of California, now comes into the Senate, and 
when we propose in 1856 to do what he voted for 
in 1848, he tells us that these distinctions are 
matters of indifference to him and to his State. 
When we propose to exercise now the power he 
exercised then, he is ready to stand up to the 
doctrine of his letter of last autumn; he is ready 
for the perpetual and eternal separation of these 
States! Let me inform the Senator from Virginia, 
that the one million three hundred thousand men 
of the North who voted for the sacred doctrine 
embraced in the ordinance of 1787, will not be 
detered from maintaining their principles by any 
threat of the dissolution ef the Union. Our an- 
swer to him is in the words of Daniel Webster: 

‘**Ouropposition to the further extension of local slavery 
in this country, or to the increase of slave representation in 
Congress, is general and universal. It has no reference to 
limits of latitude or points of the compass. We shail op- 
pose all such extensian and all such increase, in all places, 
at all times, under all circumstances, even against all in 
ducements, against all supposed limitation of great inter- 
ests, against all combinations, against all compromises.”? 

Threats of dissolution have no terror for us. 
Perhaps they were intended for the latitude of 
Wheatland. The future will disclose whether 
they have any effect in that latitude. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] told us 
the other day that we cared for the negro, and 
he cared for the white man. The Senator from 
Pennsg@vania {[Mr. Bieter} has expressed the 
same idea. We claim the Territories of the Uni- 


| ted States for the free laboring men of the coun- 


try, north and south. The extension of slavery 
into Kansas—into the other Territories, is the 
exclusion of the free laboring men of the country 
from those Territories. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Apams] referred to the census to 
show that some seven hundred thousand north- 
ern men had gone into the slave States. If the 
Senator from Mississipyi had read through the 
very page from which te made the quotation, he 


| would have discovered that the statement is not 


By that very page he would have dis- 
1850, less than two hundred 
thousand northern-born men were in all the 
slave States. In 1850, more than two millions 
of the natives of the free States had removed 
from their own States into other States—less than 
two hundred thousand of that number had gone 
into the slave States. More than two millions 
of immigrants from abroad were in the United 
States in 1850. One million eight hundred thou- 
sand of them were in the free States; three hun- 


| dred and seventy-eight thousand in the slave 


States. Ninety per cent. of all the emigration 
from the free States goes to other free States; 
eighty-five per cent. of: all the foreign immigra- 
tion goes to the free States. While only two 
hundred thousand free-State men had passed into 
the slaveholding States in 1850, more than six 
hundred thousand natives of slave States had 
removed into free States. In 1850, five hundred 
and fifty-six thousand men, born in the South, 
were residents of the five States of the North- 
west, saved to freedom by the ordinance of 1787 
Virginia has sent sixty thousand more emigrants 
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into the free States of the Northwest—States 
covered by the ordinance of 1787—than all the 
free States have sent into the slaveholding por- 
tions of the Louisiana purchase, Florida, and 
Texas. 1 would remind the Senator from Penn- 
eylvania, [Mr. Bierer,) that his own State has 
sent more than three hundred thousand of her 
sons into the free West—only fifteen thousand to 
these slave Territories. The laboring men of the 
South, whose battles we are fighting, seek homes 
in the free States; and let me remind Senators 
that to this class of men in southern Indiana and 
Hlinois they are indebted for the votes of those 
States. 

Sir, the free laboring men of the North never 
did go into the slaveholding States, and they never 
will. Establish slavery in Kansas, and you ex- 
clude the entire population of the free States from 
that Territory, with the exception of a few teach- 
ers, professional men, and merchants, The farm- 
ers, the mechanics, the laboring men of the North, 
never put themselves on a degrading equality 
with ces In 1850, while five hundred and 
fifty-six thousand southern men had passed into 


the five northwestern States, less than ninety ,; 


thousand northern men of all the free States had 
passed into Florida, Texas, and the whole Lou- 
isiana purchase, which was dedicated to slavery. 
I tell the Senator from Texas that the great rea- 
son why we maintain the doctrine of the prohibi- 


tion of slavery in all the Territories of the United , 
States is that we want to preserve those Territo- 


ries to the free laboring men. 

I commend to the consideration of Senators 
who would open the Territories to slavery, these 
words of the Hon. C. J. Favikner, of Virginia, 
concerning the effects of slavery upon the con- 
dition of the farmer, mechanic, and laboring man: 

“It banishes free white labor—it exterminates the me 
chanic, the artisan, the manulacturer. 
occupation. It deprives them of bread. It converts the 
energy of a community into indolence—its power into im- 
becility—its efficiency into weakness.’’ * * * Must 
the country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may 
flourish? Shall all interests be subservient to one ? all rights 
eubordinate to those of the slaveholder? Has not the me- 
chanic—bave not the middie classes their rights—rights 
incompatible with the existence of slavery ?” 


Sir, the Senator from Texas spoke sneeringly 
of “bleeding Kansas.’’ Throughout the canvass 
our efforts in favor of making Kansasa free State, 
sneered at, as ‘* shrieks for freedom,’’ and for 
** bleeding Kansas.’’ 
evening when the news came to New York, that 


rd 


It deprives them of | 
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We have resolved—and we mean to keep that | 


resolution—that if by any lawful effort, any per- || 


fr. Wilson. 


sonal sacrifice, Kansas can be saved to freedom, |! 
it shall be saved in spite of your present Admin- | 
istration, or anything that your incoming Admin- || 


istration can do, 

I listened the other day with surprise and pain 
to the allusion made by the venerable Senator | 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to my colleague, [Mr. 
Sumyner,] whose forced absence from this body 
for the last seven months must have touched the | 


sensibilities of every honorable man in America. || 
If he |) 


Sir, he is not here to speak for himself. 
were here, his physical condition is such that he | 
could not speak for himself with safety; but he | 
will come here again, if God in his providence 
shall restore him to health, by the almost unan- 
imous voice of his native State, to whose cher- 


° . “i | 
ished sentiments and + seamen he has been true. || 


. . | 
He may not come until the seat which now knows 


: on | 
the venerable Senator from Michigan shall know | 


him no more. The venerable Senator retires from 
this body by the inexorable decree of the people 
of his adopted State. } 
enough, however, to know that he is too mag- 
nanimous to hurl a shaft at the absent. 


showing a ‘* prurient imagination.”’ 


remind the Senator that to the pure all things are 
pure. If this metaphor was not fit to be made, 
surely it was unfit to be repeated and subjected to 
that Senator’s criticism. Butis notthe figure true ? 
Was not Kansas a virgin Territory? Was it not 
free? And has it not been polluted by slavery? 
Were not the sacred words, ** Slavery shall be, 
and is, forever prohibited,’’ written upon every 
foot of its green sods? Every breeze that swept 


| over it bore to the world the words, ** Liberty for || 

all.’? You took this Territory—you took it, and | 
| have you not compelled it to the hateful embrace | 
of slavery? Slavery is there—carried there by an | 
invasion. That invasion has placed it there, and | 


your Administration has sustained it; and the 
Senator from Michigan and other Senators have 
supported the Administration in its policy of coer- 
cion. Sir, the soil of Kansas has been bathed in 


|| the blood of brave men for the sole offense of 
and protecting the legal rights of the people, were 


1 remember that on the | 


Pennsylvania was carried in October, the Empire | 
Club came out with cannon, banners, and trans- | 


parencies. The Five Points—where thg@wavse 
of Abolition fanaticism have never reached, the 


inhabitants of that locality, like the people of the | 


Lower Egypt of the West, stood fifty to one by 


the Democracy — the Five Points and the Sixth | 


ward were out—and upon a transparency borne || 


through the streets of the great commercial capi- 
tal of the western world, was the picture of three 


were the words ** Bleeding Kansas!’’ 
then that it was a degradation which had reached 


loving liberty. 


North and South to stand face to face as enemies. 
Sir, I repel that charge, as utterly and wholly 
false. ‘There is no such feeling in the northern 
States towards the people of the South. Buta 
| few months ago, the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 

Toomss,} whose views upon this question of sla- 
| very are known to be extremely ultra, went to 
the city of Boston, and lectured before one of the 
most intelligent audiences that ever assembled in 
that section of our country. He was received 


|| by all with that courtesy, and that kindness of 
scourged black men; and on that transparency | 


the profoundest depths of humiliation; but even | 


that degradation has been surpassed here in the 


I thought | 


national capital. In that procession which passed | 


along these avenues buta few evenings before we 
came here—a procession formed under the imme- 


diate eyes of the chiefs of the Executive Depart- | 


ments of the Government, and filled with their 
retainers led by Government officials—was borne 
upon a transparency the words, ‘* Sumner and 
ansas—let them bleed !”” 
The Senator from Texas may sneer, and others 
may sneer, at ** bleeding Kansas;”’ but I tell him 
one thing, that, the next day at ten o’clock after 


the presidential election, there was an assemblage | 


of men, continuing through two days, in the cit 
of Boston, from several States, and from * bleed- 
ing Kansas’’—men, some of whom you guarded 


through the summer months for treason—assem- | 


bled together to take measures to save Kansas; 
and I assure that Senator, and others who may 
think this struggle for Kansas is ended with the 
election, that more money has been contributed 
since that election than during any three months 
of the wholecontroversy. Thousands of garments 
have been sent to protect that suffering people. 


|| «No man desires more earnestly than I do to see slavery 


| the fathers of the South taught us? 


feeling, which every southern man who visits 
that section receives, and to which they bear 
/testimony. Mr. Benton is in the North now, 
lecturing in favor of the Union — ‘‘ carrying 
coals to Newcastle.”’ He is everywhere sought 
after, everywhere listened to, everywhere treated 
kindly, although lie holds views in regard to sla- 
very that not one man in ten thousand in that 
section approves. 

Can we utter, in the South, the words which 
Could the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Even.) whose 
father fought at Yorktown, go to that field and 
utter the sentiments which were upon the lips of 
all the great men of Virginia when Cornwallis 
surrendered ? Could the Senators from Néw 
Hampshire stand on that spot once baptized by 
the blood of Alexander Scammell, and there utter 
the sentiments of Henry, or of Jefferson, or of 


| Mason? Could one of us go down to Mount 
| Vernon, which slavery has converted into a sort 
| of jungle, and there repeat the words of Wash- 
|| ington, that 


} abolished ; there is only one proper way to do it, and that 
| 


is by legislative action, and for that my vote never be 


1 wanting.”’ 


Could we go to Monticello—could we stand by 


I know my colleague well | 


3ut the Senator takes objection to this figure of | 
speech: ** The rape of a virgin territory, compel- | 
ling it to the hateful embrace of slavery.’’ “The | 
Senator calls this an “unpatriotic metaphor,” | 
1 would | 


But we are charged by the President with incul- | 
eating a spirit which would lead the people of the | 


EN - 








| press for intending to vote for 
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the graves of Jefferson, of Madison, of Henry 
of the great men of Virginia, and utter the vreat 
thoughts which they uttered for the liberty of th. 
bondmen? Could we stand by the grave of 
Henry Clay, and declare, as he Sidenek Slavery 
to be **a curse,”’ “a wrong,’’a * grievous wrons 





|| to the slave, that no contingency could mak. 


right?’ 

In the slaveholding States free speech and , 
free press are known only in theory. A slayp. 
holding, slavery-extending Democracy has est,\). 
lished a relentless despotism. We invited yoy o¢ 
the South to meet us in national convention tp 
restore the Government to the policy of th, 
fathers. Mr. Underwood, of Virginia, did go 1) 
Philadelphia. He united with us in our declarg. 
tion of principles; he united with us in the nom. 
ination of John C. Frémont; and for this offen: 
he was banished from Virginia. He returned y 
few days since, and was notified that if he re. 
mained he must run the risk of being dealt with 
by an indignant community. He has left there, 
and I believe is now here in the city of Washing. 
ton. When the Frémont flag was raised in Nor. 
folk, the civil authorities took it down. My. 
Stannard, a merchant of Norfolk, a native of 
Connecticut, went up to the ballot-box, and 
quietly handed in his vote for Frémont. — It was 
handed back to him. They would not receive jt, 
He was driven from the polls, and compelled to 
hide himself for days, until he could find an oppor. 
tunity to escape from the State to preserve his 


| life. 


During the canvass, Professor Hedrick, of 
North Carolina, was denounced by the southery 
Pedmeat. He 

came out in a moderate, carefull yewritten letter, 


| declaring his belief that it would be for the inter. 


ests of North Carolina to keep her slaves at 


' home, to develop her own resources, and that 


Kansas should be a free State. For that offense, 
the professors of the North Carolina University 
came together and disavowed any sympathy wit) 
him. ‘The trustees assembled and removed him. 
The mob assembled and insulted. him. He left, 
or rather was-driven from, his native State. H 

held a. little appointment as a scientific man con- 
nected with the publication of your Nautical Al- 
manac, worth $500 a year—an appointment giv: 

him by Mr. Secretary Graham. He went to Cam- 
bridge, where the Nautical Almanac is made up; 
but he has been removed from his position in t) 
Government service as a computer, for the crime 
of having declared, in his own native State, thet 
he believed the interests of North Carolina r- 
quired that Kansas should be free. Let it go 
abroad over the werld that a native of North 
Carolina, a scholar, a man of scientific attain- 
ments, has been removed from his professorship— 


| banished from his State for such an offense; and 


that this Administration has removed him from 
the little office worth $500 as a computer on the 
Nautical Almanac for the same reason. Let it 
go abroad over the world. Let the scientific 
men and the literary men of the Old World under- 
stand that we have a party in power, in repu- 
lican America, which lays its iron hand on @ 
man, even from the slaveholding States, who 
breathes the word ‘‘liberty.”? That act is 4 
black and damning disgrace to this ony and 
there is not an American, at home or abroad, 
who carries a manly heart in his bosom, that does 
not look upon it as a degradation to his country. 
Sir, the tyrants of the Old World will scoff at \'; 
and the friends of liberty who turn their eyes 
hopefully to us will hang their heads in very 
shame for the infamy your Administration has 
brought upon the Republic. 

Mr. PUGH. I would like to ask the Senator 
question with his permission. Will he explain 
us how it happened that a professor was removed 
from the Cambridge Law School in Massachi- 
setts, simply for acting as a commissioner under 
an act of ongress, and was also attempted to be 
removed from his judgeship under the State laws, 
by resolution of both branches of the Legisia- 
ture, and his removal only prevented by the velo 
of the Governor? It struck me that they are 
parallel cases. 

Mr. WILSON. Perhaps that Senator sees * 
parallel; I see none. In the one case it was & 
professor acting, you say, under the law of Col 
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eress called the fugitive slave law. We believe 
‘hat law to be unconstitutional, inhuman, and 
unchristian. He was not compelled to act upon 
it, for he was under no necessity of holding that 
ofice. We did not choose that a man who ex- 
ecuted that law as he executed it, should teach 
law to the young men of the country. One pro- 
fessor uttered a word for liberty, and your Ad- 


ministration crushed him; the other performed a | 


deed for slavery, and we of Massachusetts con- 
demned him, 

Sir, 1 have said that you have no freedom of 
speech at the South. Senators have denounced 
us as sectional, because we have no votes in the 
South. That reminds me of the Dutch judge in 
old Democratic Berks who kicked the defendant 
out of doors, locked the door, and then entered a 
iudement for default. (Laughter.] Your native 
sons stand on electoral tickets, or vote our prin- 
ciples, at the peril of life. Then, when you are 
able with your iron despotism to crush out all 
there who would go with us, you turn round and 
tell us Weare getting upa sectional party. I assure 


y 


have no Opportunity so to vote. 
S. Louis, nearly three thousand Germans, to 
show their devotion to liberty, went to the ballot- 
boxes, when they could get up no State ticket for 
G 

Know Nothing candidate, with the word ‘ Pro- 
test’? printed on their ballots, an act which illus- 


trates your despotism, and shows that these men | 


who were true to liberty in the Old World will not 


be false to their cherished convictions in the new. | 
Mr. Moses C. Church—a son of your State, Mr. | 
President, [Mr. Stuart in the chair]—was driven | 


from Georgia for writing home to his father these 
words: 


“The working-men, non-slaveholding mechanics, and | 
others who are dependent upon their daily labor for their || 
support, feel sorely the competition of non- paid labor; and | 


they do not hesitate to say they would vote for Frémont if 
they had a chance. 
slaveholders, and they are fast finding out their strength.” 


Even here, in the national Capitol, that vacant 


rémont, and voted for Millard Fillmore, the | 
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Congress had no right, under the Constitution, 


| to legislate in regard to slavery in the Territories; 


that the people of the Territories derived their 
powers from Congress, and therefore had no right 
to legislate at all. That was a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
which has been preached all over the North, and 
by which the people have been cheated, deceived, 
and deluded. The people of Kansas have found 
that while your motto is ‘* All by the people,”’ 
your practice is ‘* Nothing for the people.” 
The Senator from South Carolina told us some 
days ago, that in the Revolution, when the Gov- 
ernment was first framed, they were all patriots— 
they did not quarrel over these sectional ques- 
tions. The Senator from Texas, I think, held 
the same language, that we of this degenerate 
age, were raising these sectional questions. | 


| would ask these Senators who forced these issues 


su, there are tens of thousands of men in the || 
South whose sympathies are with us, but they | 
In the city of | 


As voters, they are three to one of the | 


seat [pointing to Mr. Sumner’s chair] is an evi- | 


dence that freedom of speech is not always tol- 
erated—not always safe. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bie- 
LER,] not now present, charged upon us the of- 
fense of being opposed to slavery per se. Well, sir, 
we are opposed to slavery per se. But is it to be 


we are oppused to slavery per se? 


anan declared, more than thirty years ago, that | 


he ‘believed slavery to be a ‘ great political, a | 
great moral evil,’ and he thanked God that his 


lot was cast in a State where it did not exist.’’ 


Does the Senator from Pennsylvania call that | 


warring against slavery per se? The Senator 
voted in the Senate of Pennsylvania, in 1847, in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] regards the assertion of 
that doctrine as a war upon the slave States— 
upon slavery per se. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania now concur in that opinion? 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] the 


doctrine of squatter sovereignty. While he oc- 
cupied the floor of the Senate m giving us addi- 
tional notes and comments upon his Nicholson 


letier, and in illustrating the beauties of his theory || 


—while he was upon the floor claiming that the 
people of the Territories, in their territorial ca- 


pacity, have the right to exclude slavery, a dis- | 


unguished Representative from Kentucky [Mr. 
HumpPHrey MarsHatt] was bringing up the 

emocratic party to the confessional in regard to 
this doctrine. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason} was summoned to the House to explain 
to his colleagues a casual remark which he had 
made during the speech of the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Fessenven.] The delegation from 


irginia proclaimed on the floor of the House | 


their unanimous disagreement with the doctrines 


the Senator from Michigan was then avowing, | 


and announced, by authority, that the Senator 
from Virginia Sof been misunderstood. After 
the close of that speech the Senator from Virginia 
came in here, sal eitee two minutes for expla. 
nation, and then avowed his doctrine to be that 





| erty in man, to use the words of Mr. Mac 
| wasembodied in that Constitution. When Wash- 


| of their own jurisdiction. 


|| that object. 
charged upon us that we mean to usurp power || 
which we have not, and do not claim, because | 
Mr. Buch- |; and over again, his views in favor of emancipa- | 
| tion, that ** the abolition of slavery was the first 


upon us? In 1774, when the old Congress 
met and framed the Articles of Association, the 
second article was a prohibition of the slave 
trade which had been forced upon the Colonies 
by the policy of the British Government. That 
prohibition of the slave trade was sustained by 
the North and by the South; even South Caro- 
lina indorsed it. In 1787 when your Constitu- 
tion was framed, we of the North were not re- 
sponsible for the existence of a slave anywhere 
under the authority of Congress. Most of the 
northern States had taken measures in favor of, 
or tending to, emancipation in their States. When 
the Constitution was framed there was not a man 
in America who believed that the idea of prop- 

i 


ington entered upon his duties as President, there 
was no action of the national Government which 


| made the people of Massachusetts, or of any 


State, responsible for slavery anywhere outside 
j Were men proscribed 
then who held the views that we on this side 
of the Chamber now hold? No, sir; the men 


| who promulgated the Declaration of Independ- 


ence; who carried us through the Revolution; who 
framed the Constitution of the United States; and 
who held the first offices, were all men opposed 
toslavery. Washington was President. He had 
declared that no man in America was more in 
favor of the abolition of slavery than himself, 
and his vote should never be wanting to effect 


senting to slavery was a sacrilegious breach of 
trust. Thomas Jefferson had proclaimed, over 


object of desire.’’ 


Alex. Hamilton was removed from the presi- 
dency of an Abolition society in New York to the 
head of the United States Treasury. John Jay 
was taken from an Abolition society in New York, 
and made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; yet he had proclaimed to the 
world that our ** prayers to Heaven would be 
impious’’ until we abolished slavery. Iredell, of 
North Carolina, had declared that when the abo- 


| lition of slavery took place, it would be an act 
| pleasing to all generous minds, and he was made || 
other day gave us another disquisition upon his || 
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What have you done? You accepted the 
grants of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, over Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, on condition that you should not emanci- 
pate the bondsmen which had been carried into 
portions of those Territories, thereby making us 
of the free States responsible for the political 
power at least of slavery in those three great 
States. Then you located the national capital 
here on the banks of the Potomac, and continued 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland, under which 
the slave trade and slavery flourished beneath the 
g. Sir, within 
sight of the starry banner of the Union, which 


' now floats over our heads, hundreds of men, for 


thousand slaves. 


whom Christ died, are held in perpetual bondage 
for which we of the North are responsible in the 
forum of the nations. The permanent interests 
of the country required the purchase of Louis- 
iana. You purchased it. You took with it forty 
You did not make them free. 
You made the people of Massachusetts and the 
North responsible for their future slavery, and 
the slavery of their posterity. Then you pur- 
chased Florida, with co slaves. You did not set 
them free. You linked us with slavery in that 
Territory. You made us responsible for its future 
existence there. Then you annexed the Sena- 
tor’s own State of Texas, and the leading motive 
why it was forced into the Union at that time at 
the risk of a war with Mexico, was to strengthen 
the cause of slavery. Mr. Calhoun, the master- 
spirit in that annexation, avowed this substanti- 
ally in his letter to Mr. King, then our Minister at 
Paris. You annexed Texas, with her slaves, and 
you have made us responsible for slavery there. 

In 1807, when you abolished the African slave 
trade, you passed a law protecting the coastwise 
slave trade; and from 1807, almost fifty years 
ago, the slave trade has been carried on upon the 
rivers and waters of the United States, under the 
protection of the national flag. You made us 
responsible for that traffic, the trophies of which, 
to use the expressive language of John Ran- 
dolph, * are the manacle, the hand-cuff, and the 
blood-stained cowhide.’”’ 

When we established the Constitution—when 
we inaugurated the Government—we reaffirmed 
the ordinance of 1787 over every foot of our Ter- 


| ritory; we stood asa nation before the world not 


John Adams had declared that con- | 


responsible for slavery; we had not its guilt or 
its shame upon us. By sixty years of legislation 
you have connected and associated us with that 


| system, until you have arrived at this point when 


| Unite States. 


you claim it as your right to carry slavery, under 
the Constitution, into all the Territories of the 
If you can carry it there, you 
can carry it into the free States; for if a man has 


}a right to hold his slave by the power of the 


Federal Constitution, I do not see where a State 


| of this Union gets the power to abolish it. 


| 
was one 0 


Mr. Clay declared, in 1850, that this doctrine 

f the most extraordinary assumptions 

and most indefensible positions ever taken by 
man. He said: 

** You cannot put your finger on the part of the Constitu- 


tion which conveys the right or the power to carry slaves 


a judge of the Supreme Court. Wilson, of Penn- || 


sylvania, in the Convention for the adoption of 


the Federal Constitution, had avowed the doc- | 


trine, that the new States were to be under the 
authority of Congress, and that slavery would 
never go there; and yet he, too, was placed on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who was sent abroad to represent this coun- 
try, declared slavery to be a nefarious institution, 


Madison, Sherman, Ellsworth, Gerry, Patrick |! 


Henry—all the great men of the country, North 
and South, with the.exception of a few fire-eaters 
in South Carolina and Georgia—held the doctrine 


then that slavery was a local institution, existing | 


only by the force of local law; that the national 
Government had no connection with it; and that 
it was an institution which Would pass away 
before our higher civilization and our purer 
Christianity. All we ask of you is to carry us 
back and place us where we stood when we made 
the Constitution and inaugurated the Government, 
Then we were not responsible for the existence 
of slavery anywhere on earth outside of our own 
Commonweatths. 





| 


| from one of the States of t@ Union to any Territory of 


the United States. 

“If the Constitution possesses the paramount authority 
attributed to it, that is, to protect slavery in the Territo- 
ries, the laws even of the free States of the Union would 
yield to that paramount authority.”’ 

Denying this authority, he said: 


‘* If slaves are voluntarily carried into such a jurisdiction, 
where slavery does not exist, their chains instantly drop 
off, and they become free, emancipated, liberated from their 


bondage.”’ 

The Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Dovetas,] the 
author of the Kansas and Nebraska act, in reply 
to this extraordinary claim, that the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories, that to deny 
it would be the denial of the equality of the States, 
said: “It is no violation of southern rights to 


pos slavery,’’ for *‘ neither the North nor 
nw 


South, as such, have any rights there at all.” 
The denial of the extraordinary assumption on 
the part of slaveholding politicians, by northern 
Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber, 
are of little value. The Democratic party has 


| its head in the South, its tail in the North, and 


there iron heels are on that. The power of the 
Democratic party is in the South. Gentlemen of 
the Democratic party in the North must follow 
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southern icad. You have been forced from one 
position to another. You were forced to abandon 
your position in favor of the ** Wilmot proviso.” 

‘ou were driven to stand upon the shifting sands 
of popular sovereignty, and you are now being 
driven from even that position. The Richmond 
Enquirer tells us that squatter sovereignty has 
been repudiated by the Cincinnati platiorm. 
*¢ The Democrats of the South,’’it tells us, ** 
not merely to retain slavery where it is, but to 
extend it into regions whe re itis yet unknown. 
Northern D arree to its extension as a 
matter of right on our part.”’ It is the glory of 
the northern Democracy that it files in and fol- 
lows its southern leaders and masters. I predict 
that the doctrines maintained on this floor by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] will yet 
be adopted by the northern Democracy, unless 
deterred by the n¢ wly developed strength of the 
awakened and aroused freemen of the North. 

The Senator from Texas spoke of northern 
fanaticism. Does he suppose that the people of 
the North are so stolid, ignorant, and deluded, as 
to be deceived on a question of such transcendent 
magnitude ? 

Mr. RUSK. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not know that I used the 
term fanaticism, but I have frequently spoken of 
the slavery agitation, and I have as frequently 
expressed the conviction which is on my mind, 
that all the hue and cry about slavery is raised, 
not by the peopl of the North; not by the 
mechanics; not by the hard-fisted farmers; but by 
disappointed politicians who desire to get into 
office on a sectional issue. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope the Senator from 
Texas, and those who act with him, will dis- 
abuse their minds right speedily of that idea. 
Cast your eye over the North; take New Eng- 
land, with her one hundred and fifty thousand 
popular majority against your candidate; take 
the great State of New York; take the whole line 
of northern States; and when’ you look at them, 
remember that we have a large plurality in all of 
them, exceptina portion of them isthedil within 
about forty thousand square miles of territory, 
and that we intend to burn over in the next four 
years. I allude to eastern and central Pennsyl- 
vania, southern Indiana, southern Hlinois, and a 
small portion of New Jersey. There we mean 
to discuss the question, and have it well and 
clearly defined and understood. The rest of the 
North is ours. If you believe that the people 
are fanatics, or that their leaders deceive them, 
remember one thing, that in 1850 there were in 
the United States nearly eight hundred th6usand 
free persons above twenty years of age who 
could not read or write. Only ninety-four thou- 
sand out of this eight hundred thousand hap- 
pen to live in the States which Frémont has 
carried. Remember another thing, that the State 
of Massachusetts, which you consider so ultra— 


\- 
SCCK 


nocrats 


Will the Senator allow me to 


a people so easily deluded—prints within a few | 


thousand and circulates more newspapers within 


the State, than all the fifteen southern States of | 


the Union. Remembemthey have more volumes 
in their public libraries than all the slave States. 
Remember they give away more money tp the 


Bible and Missionary and other Benevolent Soci- | 


etiesevery year than the entire slaveholding States; 
and they have done so during the last quarter of a 
century. 

i tell you, sir, that the people are ahead of us, 
and that is what you fear. You say that they 
are deceived by us, and then you turn round and 


declare that you cannot rely on our disclaimers, | 
because the people will pass beyond the direction | 


and control of political leaders. 

understand this question, sir; they know their 

taactee! their powers, and their duties. 
h 


The people | 


e Senator from South Carolina L think in- | 


formed us that he did not see any of the influ- 


ences of the slave power, and there was certainly | 


none of it in the Senate! Why, sir, from the 
origin of the Government to the present time, the 
Senate of the United States has been more or less 
controlled by that power. Do you not know 
that, if any nominee sent here for confirmation 
is suspected of being unsound on the slavery 


question, his rejection is a foregone conclusion? || for admission as a slave State, I will reply in the 








| the Federal Government. 
| these bondmen drank in these false accusations 


The President's J 
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1} 
Governor Everett, when he first entered the || 
House of Representatives, announced his senti- 
ments upon the slavery question in language | 
which brought upon him the censures of John 
Randolph and Churchill C. Cambreleng. In 
spite of the known moderation of his views, 
when his name was before the Senate for con- 
firmation as Minister to England, it required the 
powerful efforts of Henry Clay to secure that con- 
firmation. Does not the Senator from South 
Carolina remember that objections were made to | 
the confirmation of a gentleman whose Name was 
sent here session before last, because the father 
of the nominee had voted for Van Buren in 1848? 
Do not Senators remember the announcement 
made by Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, on this floor, | 
that northern men who sympathized with the | 
views of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Sewarp,| whose names had been sent into the 
Senate by General Taylor, must be proscribed? | 
Do not Senators remember that Mr. Fillmore 
joined in that work of proscription? 
nothing sectional in all this? 

Senators can see nothing sectional in the con- | 
stitution of the committees of this body. When | 
that subject was referred to a few days since, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Cvay] told us that in 
the Elouse of Representatives, where the Repub- 
licans have the Speaker, there the South was 
proscribe d on the committees. 
those committees, and I find that of the twelve | 
important committees, consisting of one hundred 
and eight members, fifty of whom are southern 
men, or northern men who affiliate with them. I | 
have looked at the eleven important committees | 
of this body, and I find that the Republicans 
have nine out of sixty-five members. I did not | 
expect anything very liberal in the formation of 
the committees. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Pearce} brought in the list. That Sen- | 
ator, in a published address to-the country, 
referred to the Republican party as a ** motley | 
alliance,’’ as a ‘* pernicious party;’’ and he spoke | 
of its leaders as ‘* mad agitators,”? men of **in- | 
flamed passions,’’and *‘ perverted judgment.’’ He 
classed the Senator from New York and myself 
among the leaders. Entertaining this opinion 
of the party and of its leaders, it could not be ex- 
pected that he would be over generous. As the 
Senator’s own State seems to have paid but little | 
heed to his denunciations of the Republican party 
and its leaders, | am sure we can be equally in- 
different to his censures. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Burt- | 
LER} boasted of the great contentment among the | 
slaves in his section of the Union. He told us 
that slaves who had run away were returning to 
their masters; and that this was the best kind of 





fugitive slave law. Perhaps the Senator is right; || 


but the events transpiring all over the South 
hardly sustain the Senator’s declarations. I com- | 
mend to him, whenever he boasts on this floor | 
of the contentment of the bondman, the words 
of Edmund Burke, ‘‘ He who makes a contented 
slave makes a degraded man.’’ 


Look at the condition of affairs in your section 


of the Union to-day: in many places your people || 
| think they have found evidences of incipient 


rebellions. The supporters of Buchanan and | 
Fillmore have Teed each other in misrepresent- 
ing the sentiments, principles, and policy of the | 
supporters ofJohnC.Frémont. Theleaders of the 
southern Democracy have everywhere denounced | 
the Republican party as a party in favor of 
emancipation by the exercise of the powers of 
i The hungry ear of 


and unjust reproaches. Your words will be to 
them a possession forever, exciting hopes that | 
willneverdie. Go home—undeceive those whom 
you have deceived. Do us justice. Place us | 
where we are, and where we intend to stand— 
opposed to slavery everywhere, in favor of its | 
abolition everywhere outside of the slave States 
—opposed to thedomination of the slave power, 





j 
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_ but conceding to the people of the slave States | 


| on the admission of Kansas as a slaveholding 


their constitutional rights to settle the matter in 
their own time and in their own way. | 
Senators desired to know how we should vote | 


State. I answer, for myself, if Kansas applies 
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words of Caleb Cushing, the law officer of this 
Government. In arguing the question of the ad 
mission of Arkansas, he said, speaking in regard 
to the power of Congress over the subject: 

*“The Constitution confers upon us the di 
admit new States at wiil. It limits, in certai 
our power to act affirmatively ; but it does not } 
respect. our discretion, on the negative side, 
admit new States.”’ 

Resting upon thisauthority of the distinguisheg 
legal adviser of the Administration, I will answer 
your question, whether I will vote for the admis. 
sion of Kansas as a slave State, in his words: 

‘* 1 do not persuade myself that liberty is an evil, or that 
slavery is a blessing. When called upon to accord my of. 

| cial sanction to a form of government which not merely 
permits but expressly perpetuates slavery, I should be fajce 

to all the opinions and principles of my life if [ did jo 

promptly return a peremptory and emphatic * No? » 


secretion to 
n respects, 
limit, in any 
Of a refusal to 


The Senator from Texas commends our deyo. 
tion to the Union. We have ever supported 
the Union, and I tell you, sir, what we intend t) 
do in regard to its support. The Senator from 
| Pennsylvania the other day denounced the Barp. 

well Rhett school of politicians. I suppose he 
thought it safe to attack that little squad of fa. 
natics, as he calls them, in South Carolina; but, 
sir, we the Republicans do not confine our de. 
' nunciations to that little faction. We denounce 
your Governor Wises, all your chosen leaders 
who have threatened to destroy the Union if the 
fortunes of the election went against them~ 
the men who have your confidence—the men who 
go to Wheatland and have the ear of your incom- 
ing Executive. I give you notice to-day, gentle. 
men, what we intend to do. If the incomine 
Administration sends into this body the nomina- 
tion of a single man who ever threatened the dis. 
solution of the Union, we intend to camp on this 
floor, and to resist his confirmation to the bitter 
end. I give you notice now that we shall resist 
the coming into power of all that class of men 
as enemies of the Constitution and the Union. 

We go further. We mean to hold the incom- 
ing Administration responsible, if it gives conf- 
dence or patronage to your ‘*Richmond Enqui- 
rers’’ and ** Examiners,”’ your ‘* Charleston Mer- 
curies’’ and ‘* Standards,’’ your ** New Orleans 
| Deltas,”’ and your ‘* South Side Democrats,” or 


‘| any Democratic journal in the United States which 


threatened the dissolution of the Union in the 
/event of our success. We intend here in our 
places to defend that Union which makes us one 
people, against the men of your party who have 
threatened to subvert and destroy it. We intend 
to go a little further. Your slave propagandist 
| journals have denounced the independent labor- 
ing men of the North as ‘* greasy mechanics,” 
‘* filthy operatives,’’ ‘‘ small-fisted farmers,” 
‘*moon-struck theorists.’” We mean to hold 
you responsible, if you bestow your confidence 
| and patronage upon journals which maintain that 

** the principle of slavery is itself right, and does 


Senators have told us they want peace—they 
| want repose, 
repose. 


| not depend on difference of complexion.” 
| 


Well, sir, I want peace—I want 
The State [I represent wants peace— 
| wants repose. Tens of millions of our property 
| are scattered broadcast over the southern States. 
The business men, the merchants, the manufac- 
_ turers of my State want peace as much as you can 
| want it. Youcan haveit. But you cannot have 
it if you want to extend slavery over the free Ter- 
ritories. You cannot have it if-you continue 
your efforts to bring Kansas here a slave State. 
If you want peace, abandon your policy of 
slavery extension. Cease all efforts to control 
the political destinies of the country through the 
expansion of slavery as an element of political 
power. Plant yourselves upon your reserved 
| constitutional rights, and we will aid you in the 
vindication of those rights. Turn your attention 
from the forbidden fruits of Cuban, Central Amer- 
ican, or Mexican acquisitions, to your own dilap- 
\idated fields, where the revegetating forests are 
springing up, and where, in the language of Gov- 
ernor Wise, ‘‘ you have the owners skinning the 
negroes, the negroes skinning the land, until all 
row poor together.”” Erase from your statute- 








ks those cruel laws which shock the sensi!- 
bilities of mankind. Place there humane and 
beneficent legislation, which shall protect the rels- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child— 
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which shal! open darkened minds to the elevating 
influence of Christian culture. You will then 
have the generous sympathies, the sincere prayers 
of men who reverently look to Him whose hand 
guides the destinies of the world. You will have 
the best wishes of the friends of liberty all over 
the globe. Humanity and Christianity will sanc- 
tion and bless your efforts to hasten on that day, 
though it may be distant, when freedom shall be 
the inalienable birthright of every man who treads 
the soil of the North American continent. 








ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE Senate, -2ugust 28, 1856. 


ee 


“Jt is fortunate that there is a Senate of the United | 


* States— a body not yet moved from its propriety, not lost to 


a just sense of its own dignity and its own high responsi- | 


piities, and a body to which the country looks, with con- 


fidence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing coun- | 


sels.’ —Daniel Webster, March 7, 1850. 





The Senate having under consideration the motion of 
Mr. HunTeR, that the Senate adhere to its amendment to 
House bill No. 153, making appropriations for the support 


of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1857, the House | 


of Representatives having twice previously adhered to its 
disagreement to the said amendment— 


Mr. PUGH said: I am loth to engage in any 


diseussion of the bill introduced by the Senator | 
from Kentucky {Mr. Crittenden] this morning; || 


but it is so intimately connected with the subject 


of the Army appropriation bill—in reference to | 


which the House and the Senate have disagreed 
—that I cannot well avoid a brief statement of 
my objections. 

The Senator proposes to devolve the entire 
legislative authority of Kansas henceforth upon 
the Governor and three judges. 1 admit that such 
was the original frame of territorial government 
prescribed in the ordinance of July 13, 1787, for 
the region north and west of the Ohioriver. The 
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eighteenth section of the bil! introduced by the 
Senator from Georgia, /Mr. Toomps,) as amended 
by the addition of « clause proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr.Gever,] in these words: 

** No law shail be made or have force or effect in said 
Territory, Which shall require a test oath, or oath to sup 
port any act of Congress or other legislative act, as a qual 
ification for any civil otfice or public trust, or for any em 
ployment or profession, or to serve as a juror or vote at an 
election ; or which shall impose any tax upon, or condition 
to, the exercise of the right of suffrage by any qualified 


| voter; or which shall restrain or prohibit the free discussion 


of any law or subject of legislation in the said Territory, 
or the free expression of Opinion thereon by the people of 
said ‘Territory.”’ 
‘i eile s ei ark 
This declares, in the form of a bill of rights, as 
an amendment to the Kansas organical act, cer- 


| tain general provisions which are alleged to have 


been violated by the statutes of the Territorial 
Legislature. The Senator from Delaware asserts 
that here is an olive-branch which the Senate 
should tender to the House, and which the House 
would accept as a compromise and settlement of 


| all differences in respect to the Army appropria- 
| tion bill. 


| of Representatives. 
| accepted it? 


Well, Mr. President, the Senate has twice en- 
acted that very provision,and sent it to the House 
Why has not the House 
Why does not the House now ac- 
ceptit? Both of those bills remain, undisturbed, 
upon the Speaker’s table, not so much as hon- 
ored by the compliment of having been once 
read. If, as suggested, the provision was accom- 
panied by other provisions to which the House 
objected, how easy to strike them all out, and 
return us the bill in that shape. What guaran- 
tee has the Senate that the House ever will agree 
to this provision in any shape, singly or connect: 
ed with other provisions? Are we not sure, in 
fact, that the House never will agree to it?) The 


|| Senator from Delaware had barely concluded his 


Senator says that it operated well; but, with due | 


deference, I have another and distinct impression 
in this regard. It was odious to the people then; 
and it will be odious to the people, I think, when- 


ever, and as often, as it is again attempted. But | 


even that ordinance, Mr. President, did not pre- 


scribe such a government for Territories situated | 


as Kansas now is. It provided that, whenever 


there should be five thousand free male citizens, | 
of full age, in the Northwestern Territory, those | 
citizens should have the right of electing repre- | 


sentatives to make laws for them. There are 
now twice that number of citizens, or more, in 
the Territory of Kansas; so that, as at present 
applied, the proposition of the Senator lacks the 
authority of this or, in fact, any other precedent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken, if he will allow me to say so. 

Mr. PUGH. 
correction. 
_Mr.CRITTENDEN. 
isiana was governed in the same way. 

Mr. PUGH. It may have been for a period of 


four or five months; but not, I think, any longer. | 


In October, 1803, soon after Louisiana had been 
acquired, and before Congress had time to mature 
a plan for its government, an act was passed to 
enable the President to take possession of the 
territory, and either to preserve the peace or pro- 
vide for the administration of justice within it. 


I do not remember the exact language of that | 


Statute; but the powers intrusted to the Presi- 


ent were very large, and sufficient, perhaps, to | 
authorize the institution of almost any system of | 


overnment. Such powers, as the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Cass] well said, were confided to 
safe hands when Thomas Jefferson filled the pres- 
idential office. That act was repealed by the act 
of March 26, 1804, under which a regular terri- 
torial government was established. I repeat, 
therefore, no precedent can be found in our legis- 
lation for depriving a community of twenty-five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants, like Kansas, of 
the right of local representation. 
‘he next provision is one which has been the 
subject of much debate, and in connection with 
which the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Cray- 
Ton] arraigned us yesterday at length. I: is the 


The Territory of Lou- | 





| tion, I_ am prepared to vote for that bill. 


'all its affairs. 
I submit, with pleasure, to any | 


speech, on yesterday, when the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Sewanrp] assured us, in the most 
authoritative manner, that no such proposition 
would be acceptable to his friends in the House, 
now or at any future time. Why, then, prolong 
these altercations? For one, sir, whenever it is 
demonstrated that the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from California, [Mr. WELLER, | to enact the 
eighteenth section of the pacification bill as a sep- 
arate measure, will be accepted by the House of 
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mental provisions. It seems to me, sir, that we 
have been perfectly consistent in this; but the 
Senator from Lllineis [Mr. Trumevis)] cannot 
understand us—or so at least he affirms. Well, 
sir, I shall make no further att mpt to enlighten 
him. 

The bill of the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
poses, also, that we should, by act of Congress, 
determine certain prosecutions now pending in 
the courts of the United States for the Teratory 
of Kansas; and, furthermore, direct certain pris- 
oners to be at once set free. Where did we 
obtain that power? The judicial authorities 
alone can acquit these men. The President, in 
the discharge of his executive duties, might 
authorize the district attorney to discontinue the 
indictments; but this wouf@ not prevent another 
grand jury from returning new indictments for 
the same offense. Whatever the wisdom of that 
course, or 1s propriety, we have no power to 
intervene. Our functions are legislative, and not, 
in this respect, either executive or judicial. For 
us, the Senate and the House, by mere statute, 
to determine a prosecution pending in any of the 
courts of the United States—it is what we cannot 
do. 

‘The Senator from Kentucky remarked, in this 
connection, that there could be no such offense as 
treason against the Territory of Kansas. That 
may be; but those prisoners are not indicted for 
any such offense. ‘They are indicted for treason 
against the United States. They may be guilty 
of it, or they may be innocent. My own opinion 
is, that although guilty of resistance, armed resist- 
ance, to the execution of the territorial laws, their 
offense does not amount totreason. I had occa- 
sion to examine the indictment, some weeks ago, 


| whilst their petition was before the Committee on 


Representatives in settlement of the Kansas ques- | 


I have 
voted for if twice,and, if necessary, will vote for 
itagain. But, sir, | will not continue, day after 
day, the vain employment of offering proposi- 
tions for compromise, for concord, for peace, 
only to have them rejected with scorn. 

The House of Representatives has equal legis- 
lative authority with us. The members of the 
House have assumed — or rather it has been 
assumed for them, in the course of this discus- 
sion—a peculiar guardianship over Kansas and 
Why, if certain objectionable 
statutes alone prevented peace and order and 
good government in the Territory, did not the 


House send us a bill to abrogate them five or six | 


months ago? But, sir, I ask the question fairly 
of all sides: can it be doubted, after the discus- 
sion of yesterday, that if the bill of the Senator 
from California were now adopied by the Senate 


it would be treated with the same contempt in | 
the House of Representatives as the bill which | 


we have twice passed? ‘Then, assuredly, we are 
not responsible for these obnoxious statutes of 
the Kansas Legislature. 

I concur with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BenJAMIN] upon the proposition which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Trumsuti] has just 
attacked. I deny that, in any legal, proper sense 
of the term, Congress can repeal the enactments 
of the Kansas Legislature. Congress may abro- 
gate them, doubtless, in virtue of its superior 

ower; but I need not dwell upon that question. 

stated my views at some length when the Sen- 
ator from Missouri first proposed his amendment. 
I saw no difficulty then—I have seen none since 
—in declaring certain general provisions, in the 
nature of a bill of rights, as part of the organical 
law. That was done by the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, in so many words. We do not name 
any particular statute; we leave the judicial au- 
thorities to decide which of the statutes of Kan- 
sas, and to what extent, contravene @hose funda- 


| in question, 


Ee 


the Judiciary, and became satisfied that it was 
bad in form and bad in substance. Since that, 
(if the telegraphic dispatches are worthy of ere- 
dence,) Mr. Chief Justice Lecompte has arrived 
at the same conclusion, for he has ordered some 
of the indictments to be quashed, and the trial of 
others to be postponed. 

But, Mr. President, by what authority could 
Congress now wrest this question from the judi- 
cial tribunals? Why not leave it entirely to 
them? Can we pretend there is any, even the 
least, danger that men will be convicted wrong- 
fully for what the Senator from Kentucky calls 
** political’? offenses? Is it not perfectly notori- 
ous, sir, that in all the history of our Govern- 
ment, to this hour, there has never been a single 
execution for treason, and, | believe, not a single 
convicyon? Why,therefore, should we assume 
a pow™ which does not belong to us, and upon 
the suggestion of consequences which all expe- 


| rience has shown to be improbable ? 


The Senator from Delaware arraigned certain 
other Senators yesterday, because they did not 
agree to an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frssenven] to the first proviso 
inserted by the House of Representatives in the 
Army appropriation bill. ie said that those 
Senators would stand before the country as re- 


| sponsible for the words which the Senator from 
| Maine proposed to have stricken out—which 
| words it is now admitted, on all. hands, involved 


| determined by its own circumstances. 


a plain violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Sir, the propriety of each vote must be 
if the 
proposition had been to strike those words from 
a clause which the Senate was prepared to adopt, 
and any Senator had voted against it, he might 


| thus have made himself responsible for the words 


But that proposition was made, you 


| will recollect, pending a motion to strike out the 


entire clause. It was, in parliamentary phrase, 
an attempt to perfect the clause; to render it, in 
other words, entirely unobjectionable. If, there- 
fore, the clause would be just as objectionable 
without those words as with them, it must needs 
have been a matter of indifference which way 
Senators voted. For this reason,as 1 was not 
within the bar when my name was called, l did 
not ask the privilege of recording my vote. But 
1 voted with the Senator from Delaware, and all 
those whom he has assailed, to strike out the 
entire clause — as well the words to which the 
Senator from Maine objected as the rest of it. 
And [ will say, furthermore, that the clause 
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would have been just as objectionable to me with- 

ae for, if I compre- 
hend the proviso rightly, it was, in general and in 
detail, each of its propositions and all its propo- 
sitions together, a direct and outrageous assault 


out those words as with t 


upon the Constitution of the United States. 


In the first place, (and I will briefly discuss that 
which has been so fully discussed by others,) as 


to the atts mpt of the House of Representatives 
Why, sir, the legislative 


to coerce the Senate. 
power of this Government is vested equally in 


the Senate and in the House of Representatives. 


There can be no law in the United States, unless 


it commands our assent as well as the assent of 
the House of Representatives. That House has 


no monopoly of legislation—nothing, in this re- 


spect, which we have not. Whenever, therefore, 
the Hiouse assumes exclusive legislative power 
inthe Government—whenever it assumes to re- 
quire that Senators shall forego their convictions 
of public duty upon topics of general legislation, 
or else submit to a loss of the customary appro- 


priation bills—then, sir, disguise itas youchoose, 


the House usurps the authority of its codrdinate 
branch, and its course is revolutionary as well 
as unconstitutional, 
"The Senate and the Hou s¢ do not differ in re spe ct 
to the details of appropriations. Not at 
all, Itis not even proposed, in direct terms, to 
disband the Army of the United States. 1 ac- 
knowledge that either House of Congress may 
refuse an appropriation for the Army, and thus 


these 


compel the President to disband it. The Con- | 


stitution limits all appropriations for this pur- 
pose, to a period of two years; and the limita- 
Lion is a wise one. If the House had refused to 
concur with us in maintaining the Army for an- 
other year, then—although I should believe that 
its members were derelict in their duty as legis- 
lators—the refusal would, nevertheless, be con- 
stitutional. 1 could state a case, however, in 


which that would be an act of the noblest patri- 


olism. 
But, sir, the House intimates no wish to dis- 


band the Army at present; it does not object to | 


any detail of the appropriations asked. It requires 
that the President shall not use the Army for 


certain specified purposes. What are those pur- | 


poses? Let us examine: 


“ Provided, however, and it is hereby declared, ‘That no 
part of the military force of the United States, for the sup- 


port of which appropriations are made by this act, shall be | 


employed in aid of the enforcement of any enactment of 
the body claiming to be the ‘Territorial Legislature of Kan 


eas, “util such enactment shall have been affirmed and 


approved by Congress.”’ 


I am unable to see how the affirmation or 
approval of Congress could make that ggvalid 
Territorial Legislature which was merely mvalid 
before; but 1 will not now debate that question. 
The proviso is to the effect that the President 
shall not use the Army to enforce any of the laws 
of Kansas. 

Now, sir, one duty of the President, as defined 


in the Constitution, is to “‘ take care that the laws 
be faithfuliy executed.’’ 


charge that duty; and the Constitution declares, 


in article fourth, section fourth, that the United | 
States shall protect each State against invasion, || 
and upon application of the State Legislature or | 
the State Executive (when the Legislature can- | 

not be convened) against domestic violence. The || would not be a whit more absurd than to pretend | 
emergency in which this power can be invoked, | 


therefore, is defined by the Constitution. It is 
upon the demand of the Governor when the 
Legislature cannot be convened; and, in further- 
ance of this duty, Congress is empowered * to 
provide for calling forth the militia’’ to “ suppress 
insurrections,’’ as well as to repel invasions. On 
the 28th of February, 1795, Congress enacted a 
law upon this subject: the first, second, and ninth 
sections of which provide that, in case of insur- 
rection in any State, the President should, upon 
demand of the Governor or Legislature, call forth 
the militia of other States to execute the laws of 
the State thus threatened. Not, sir, the militia 
of that State, for the act was framed upon a pre- 
sumption that it had been called forth by the 
Legislature or Governor, and had proved insuf- 
ficrent. The call of the President is for the 
militia of other States, and for the purpose of 
executing the laws of the State which has made 
the requisition. Those laws—whether wise laws 


What is the present case ? 


He is sworn to dis- | 
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become, pro hac vice, the laws of the United 
States; and the President has no choice, under 
the Constitution, but to execute them. 

On the 3d of March, 1807, this act of Con- 
gress was so amended as to provide that upon 
the demand of the Legislature or Governor of 
any State, or Territory, the President might em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States instead 
of the militia of individual States. Such is the 
legislation of Congress upon this subject. (United 
States Statutes, vol. 1, p. 424; vol. 2, p. 443.) 


Now, sir, what does the House proviso re- | 


quire? The Governor of Kansas Territory has 
called upon the President to suppress an insur- 
rection. That demand was coramunicated to the 
Senate in January last. It was regular in form 
and sufficient in substance; 
fore, in strict accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws; and | say, for one, that the Presi- 
dent had no discretion in the case. If he had re- 
fused to act upon that demand, or to obey it, he 
would have violated his official oath, and sub- 
jected himself to impeachment. Both Houses of 
Congress together could not have absolved him 
from the performance of a duty thus enjoined. 
The act of March 3, 1807, places the Territory 
of Kansas upon the footing of a State, and re- 


all insurgents and invaders. 

ry. ‘ ° ° . . 

rhe Constitution, therefore, has imposed the 
duty, and has specified the conditions; it has de- 
clared when the President shall act, and what he 
shall do. Those conditions, in the case of Kan- 


sas, have all happened; and yet the House of | 


Representatives attempts to say thatthe President 
shall not perform his duty under the Constitution; 


shall not suppress the insurrection Which the | 


Constitution requires him to suppress. 


It is alleged, however, that the laws which the | 


Governor of Kansas has called upon the Pres- 
ident to execute under the Constitution of the 
United States, were adopted by a Legislature, 
the members of which — some or all of them — 
were unduly or improperly elected. But, sir, 
'| who gave us authority to determine such a ques- 
|| tionas that? Who has constituted us the tribunal 
to hear and determine a contest for membership 
in the Kansas Legislature? The territorial act 
| constitutes each House of that Legislature an 


of its own members; and the Senate has no more 
right to reéxamine a decision made byeeither of 
those Houses upon a contested case, than it has 
| to inquire of the election of members of the House 
which now sits at the other end of the Capitol. 
Suppose, sir, that the message which has been 
sent hither to-day, announcing the conclusion of 
| that House upon the Army appropriation bill, 
| should be assailed by some Senator upon the 
pretext that ten or twelve of the gentlemen who 
voted against our amendment, and thus decided 


the question, had never been properly elected; | 


and should urge the Senate to send out a com- | 


in the several States, in order that we might 
’ D> 


vote as Representatives, and whether the message 
delivered to us ought, or ought not, to be taken 
as an authoritative resolution of the House: it 


that Congress can pass upon the election and 
qualification of baenabtrs in the Territorial Legis- 
lature. 
Some have claimed, also, that an appeal might 
be taken to the judicial courts, to decide whether 
_ these enactments of the Territorial Legislature are 
or are not valid laws. I do not agree to the prop- 
| osition; but it cannot, when admitted, justify the 
|, House proviso. If the enactments did not ema- 
|| nate from a proper authority—if usurpation was 
| practiced upon the qualified electors, as some 
| Senators allege—then, by this proposition, con- 
|| fessedly, the judicial power could grant redress, 
} That, power is not reposed in Congress. The 
'| Constitution has conferred it in so many terms 
upon a Supreme Court of the United States, and 
| a inferior courts as may be established by 
aw. 
| Itis said, however, that the House of Repre- 
| sentatives has ascertained, as a matter of fact, 
that the Kansas Legislature was only a usurp- 
@ 


| 
| 





mission to such and such congressional districts | 


decide who were, and who were not, entitled to | 


exclusive judge of the election and qualifications | 


or unwise ones—ggod, bad, or indifferent—thus | ation. The House had no power to asce 


a 
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, y ) rtain any 
such fact; and all its proceedings in that regard 


amount to usurpation of the highest degree, Th» 
House can and does exercise a judicial authority. 
under the Constitution, in respect to the « lection 
of its own members; and I will not deny that, jn 
the exercise of this authority, it can resort to 


any means proper, in its judgment, to ascertain 


| whether or no the Delegate from Kansas had been 


rightfully chosen; but beyond that Point the 


House could not constitutionally proceed. [tg 


| members had no more right to apply the testi. 


‘illegal; it was improperly obtained. 
ators affirm that the House of Representatives , 


mony obtained under a commission for that pur- 
pose to the general purposes of legislation, thay 
they had toact upon telegraphic dispatches printed 
in the newspapers, as testimony for or against 


|| themselves in a case atlaw. The testimony was 
it was made, there- | 


irrelevant to all the purposes of legislation; it was 


When Sen- 


was justified in assuming to decide, as a legis}. 
tive body, upon the validity or invalidity of the 
statutes of Kansas, merely because it had coj- 
lected a number of depositions under the pretense 


| of ascertaining the election of one of its own 


members, I answer that the House acted without 
authority when it entertained the question; and 


| that it had no testimony upon the subject, one 
quires the President to execute its laws against || 


way or the other, which a court of justice, in 
similar circumstances, would not exclude as irre]- 
evant and incompetent. 

I repeat, for the third or fourth time, the House 
had no authority to entertain such a question. 
It is a question which involves the rights of 
parties, and requires the exercise of a judicial 
discretion. Did the House afford the parties an 
opportunity to be heard? Certainly not. What 
process was issued to bring them, or their wit- 
nesses, before it? Who-examined, or cross-exam- 
ined, the witnesses? In what form and under 
what sanctions did the House deliver judgment? 


| And how is that judgment to be rendered effectual? 


But, sir, another difficulty presents itself. The 
Senate is acoérdinate branch of the Federal Lezis- 


| lature; and if these depositions are to be used 


for any legislative purpose, the Senate should 
have been consulted in reference to obtaining 
them. How can it be expected, or even asked, 
that we should give the assent of our judgment, 
as legislators, to the report of two gentlemen 
whom we did not appoint, and over whose conduct 
we had no supervision. The depositions taken 
by the House commission never have been laid 
before us; and yet, sir, it is claimed that the 
Senate should act upon a mere presumption that 
the House, in the exercise of a jurisdiction peculiar 
to itself, to wit, the trial of a contested election, 
has ascertained certain facts of vital importance 
to both branches of Congress, in their legisla- 
tive capacity, but of which the House never 
has seen fit to give us any information. If the 


| report of which we have heard so much in this 


debate be as conclusive as Senators allege, why 
was it not submitted to the Senate as well as to the 
House? It has never been before us for exam- 
ination. No copies have been furnished us by 
the House. We must read it (if we can) in bor- 
rowed volumes. Our committees have not seen 
this famous report. The Senate was not con- 
sulted as to the choice of commissioners. The 
Senate was not allowed to prescribe the rules 
under which testimony should be received, nor, 
in fact, to exercise any control from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

I might declare also, Mr. President, as my 
opinion, after such examination as I have been 
able to give this report, that its conclusions are 
not warranted by the evidence, and are, in fact, 
altogether incredible. But regarding it as in- 
applicable to any purpose of legislation in either 
House, I rieed not enter upon that branch of the 
discussion. 

l acknowledge, with all the Senators who have 
spoken before me, that both Houses of Congress, 
together, may enact a legislative provision, of 
general character, in an appropriation bill. Ido 
not consider that as ordinarily advisable; it 1s 
irregular, and often full of evil consequences. 
Nevertheless, if both Houses agree that a partic- 
ular proposition shall become a law, it may be 
enacted as part of an-appropriation bill. The 
objection to that course is merely one of order 
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and form. I do not complain, therefore, because 
the House of Representatives has inserted a gen- | 
eral legislative provision In this bill. I complain 
because, although the House agrees with us that 
the Army should be maintained—agrees with us 
as to the sums of money to be expended for that 
purpose—because, although the minds of the two 
branches of Congress accord entirely in reference 
to the whole subject of the appropriation itself— | 
the House persists in the declaration, again and 
avain, that unless we abandon our convictions of 
public duty upon another and separate ee. 
unless, if you please, we consent to believe what | 
iis members believe—unless, in fine, the Senate | 
will surrender its independence and coérdinate 
authority asa branch of the Federal Legislature— | 





this bill (as to all the details of which both the || 
House and the Senate agree) shall not become a || 


law. If it be justifiable, sir, in regard to the | 

ray appropriation bill, it was justifiable also in 
regard to every bill which received the sanction 
of both Houses at the last session. The House 
might as well have attached a Kansas proviso to 
all our private bills. It might have sent us a 
formal message, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to this effect: ** The House will not agree 
to the passage of any ill, however unobjection- 
able in itself, unless the Senate will promise to 
yote upon the Kansas sae a precisely as the 
House wishes.’? And therefore, sir, I affirm that 


(after we have twice and thrice rejected it) as a sine 
gua non to the passage of an Army appropriation 
bill, is revolutionary to the last degree. There 


never has been a bolder assault upon the Consti- | 


tution of the United States. It would, if success- 


ful, entirely overthrow and destroy the independ- | 


ence of the Senate. Itis an undertaking to wrest 
from us, the embassadors of sovereign States, 
that equal and co6érdinate authority, as a House 
of Congress, with which the Constitution has 
clothed us. 

Mr. President, this Government is not one of 
mere numbers. Nosuch Government could have 
been formed in September, 1787, by the consent 


of any two States, and much less of thirteen. | 


The States then in existence—some small and 
some large—associated upon terms of equality, 
as regards this branch of the Federal Legisla- 


ture; and never would have adopted the Constitu- | 


tion at all if they had foreseen that a numerical 
majority in the House of Representatives could 
usurp the whole power of legislation—reduce the 
Senate to a name, and even command the Presi- 
dent to violate his constitutional obligation and 
oath. Already in this debate, it has been com- 
plained that the State of Delaware should have 


an equal representation in the Senate with the | 


State of New York. Delaware had that equality 
before the Constitution was framed; and without 
an express acknowledgment of it in the Consti- 
tution, our noble Union never would have been 
‘stablished. You will recollect, sir, that although 
three fourths of the States can amend the Fed- 


eral Constitution, in some respects, without the | 


assent of the others, there is one particular in 
which the Constitution is unalterable — a pro- 
vision which thirty of the States, even, cannot 
change. It is, sir, that no State shall be deprived 
of its equal representation in the Senate with- 
out its own consent. This question, therefore, 
touches the very foundation of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. How can it profit the States to retain 
their equality of representation in the Senate, if 
the Senate is to be trampled under foot by the 
House? To my constituents, perhaps, the mis- 
chief would not be as serious as it would be to 
others. With the aid of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and three or four other States, 
Ohio could rule the Union at pleasure. 

But this would be a fatal departure from the 
Constitution, that a minority of the States—rep- 
resented according to population in the other 
House—should be able to govern, absolutely, all 
the other States. If, therefore, the Senate should 
now recede from its amendment—if it should 
tolerate, for an instant, the idea that the House 
of Representatives can dictate conditions upon 
which the Army shall be supported, or the civil 
list maintained—the Senate will cease to be a 
branch of the Federal Legislature for all practical 
purposes. It will be only a corporation without 


it 
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power, without real dignity, without even self- 


/respect. Those cherished doctrines in reference 


|| to the rights of the States and the sovereignty of 
|! the States, for which Jefferson achieved so many 
i} and such glorious battles, will be overturned for- 
||} ever, and we Senators must descend to a much 
|| more humble position than that of Peers in the 


| British Parliament. They have titles, at least, 
for themselves and their children: we shall be 


|| like actors strutting our brief period upon this 


stage, for the diversion of those who crowd the 
| galleries. . 
In my judgment, consequently, the House now 
| attempts the utter destruction of the Senate as a 
codrdina&te legislative branch. And yet,as I have 
shown, the Senate is a vital organ of the Federal | 
Legislature and Government. When it is abol- | 
ished, or rendered powerless, the Constitution is 
at an end; and this Republic will degenerate into 
a tumultuous despotism—ruled arbitrarily, from 
| hour to hour, by one faction and then another— 
until, at last, it shall disappear in that vortex 
where all the free nations of antiquity have dis- 
appeared. ‘The safety of our Government resides 
in an equal representation of the States in one | 
| House of Congress. Let us maintain that rep- 
| resentation as a real power, or else abandon our 


|| offices and our country forever. 


The action of the House has been justified, in 


|| this debate, upon the pretext that it has an exclu- 
the action of the House in adhering to this proviso | 


sive right, under the Constitution, to originate 
appropriation bills. Ithasnosuch right. Ithas 


|| the exclusive right to originate bills for raising 


revenue; but our right to amend them, or even to 
reject them, is quite as absolute and unqualified 
| as the rightof the House to originate-them. And 
certainly, sir, the right to originate a bill does 


|| not include the right to deprive us of our consti- 
|| tutional privilege to amend it. 


The laws of the 
| United States must express the concurrent will 
|| of both Houses, and not merely the will of one 
|| House. But, sir, 1 have denied this claim of 
exclusive power in the House of Representatives 
| to originate appropriation bills. My opinion was 
! 
this session; but the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr Bensamin] was kind enough to refer me to 
| anumber of paragraphs in Elliot’s Debates of the 
Constitutional Convention. I discovered, from 
those references, that the proposition had been 


| of Representatives an exclusive power to originate 
| appropriation bills, and that it was rejected each 
| time by @dccisive vote. The House therefore has 
'no such right. It has a right to originate bills 
| which impose taxes. Why? Because its members 

are apportioned among the States, acccording to 


| the much-abused three-fifths clause in the Consti- 


ate bills for raising revenue. It was upon the 
idea that the ratio of representation in the House 
would be the ratio of taxation. The authors of 
our Federal Government suppowed that it would 
| be maintained in a great degree by the imposition 
of direct taxes. Such has not been the case, 
however, infact. Our Federal revenue is derived 
| chiefly from duties on imports; and the reason 


conferred on the House of Representatives an ex- 
| clusive right to originate bills for raising revenue, 
| no longer exists. Nevertheless, for one, I do not 
wish to see the Constitution altered in that par- 
| ticular. 
| What else, Mr. President, does the House 
| require of us? Not only that we shall usurp the 
right of each House of the Kansas Legislature 
| to decide upon the election of its own members, 
| and usurp, also, the power of the judicial courts 
| to decide what are and what are not laws—we 
| are asked to invade the high duty of the Pres- 
ident, guarantied by his public oath that he will 
| execute the laws of the United States, and like- 








Territories, whenever the great emergency speci- 
fied in the Constitution shall have arisen. More 
than all this, sir, has been required. Here is the 
second clause of the House proviso: 





But this proviso shall not be so construed as to prevent 
the President from employing an adequate military force ; 
but it shall be his duty to employ such force, to prevent the 


| otherwise, | confess, at the commencement of || 


made three times, at least, to confer on the House | 


the ratio of direct taxation; and thus do represent: || 
|| ation and taxation run together. It was in virtue of | 


tution that the House obtained the right to origin- | 


upon which the Constitution proceeded, when it 


wise execute the laws of the several States and 
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invasion of said Territory by armed bands of non-residents, 
or any other body of non-residents, acting or claiming to 
act as & posse comitatus of any officer in said Territory in 


| the enforcement of any such enactment.” 


The first section of the act ef February 28, 
1795, commands the President to call forth the 
militia of other States in order to execute the 
laws of a State which may be threatened with 
insurrection. That act, and its amendment of 
March 3, 1807, were passed in accordance with 
the clause of the Constitution which requires 
Congress to provide for calling forth the militia 


to repress insurrections and invasions; and yet 


the House insists that we shall forbid the Presi- 
dent, in all cases of insurrection or invasion in 
Kansas, no matter how flagrant or unjustifiable, 
from employing the militia of any State, or even 
unarmed citizens of a State, for the preservation 
of peace and the reéstablishment of order. 

The proviso then adds: 

*‘And to protect persons and property therein, and upon 
the national highways leading to said Territory, from all 
unlawful searches and seizures.”’ 

What is a national highway? The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. TrumBu..] promised to inform 
us; but in all the statutes which he read, from 
first to last, no such phrase occurs. I acknowl- 
edge that the term ** highway”’ has sometimes 
been applied figuratively to a navigable river. 
The ordinance of July 13, 1787, declares that the 
navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence shall be ‘‘ common highways,”’ 
and free of toll to the citizens of the United States. 
I understand what the phrase ‘* common high- 
way’? means. That defines a highway over 
which any citizen has the right to pass and 
repass, and which no other citizen can obstruct, 
by a fence or otherwise, without being liable to 
an action or an indictment. But to call a road a 
‘common highway”’ is not to attach any polit- 

ical jurisdiction or character to it. Does the 
Senator imagine that, because the ordinance of 
1787 declares the Mississippi river a common 
highway for the citizens of all the States, Con- 
gress can exercise general legislative authority 
over it? Certainly, sir, no such proposition can 
be maintained. Congress can exercise over that 
river, as elsewhere throughout the United States, 
only those powers which are conferred by the 
Constitution. It can exercise authority so far 
as the jurisdiction of admiralty is concerned. 
| That has been decided. Itcan exercise authority 
so far as the regulation of commerce between the 
States, or with the Indian tribes, is concerned. 
| That, also, has been decided. But to exercise 
authority as the immediate sovereign, with a right 
to decide what are legal and what illegal seiz- 
ures, and to define the relations of persons or 
the condition of property, there is no such 
power in the Federal Government. None such 
is conferred by the Constitution, nor recognized 
| in any ordinance or law whatsoever. A ‘ na- 
tional’”’ highway, forsooth! Does the Cumber- 
land road fall within that designation? It was 
constructed by the authority of Congress, and 
at the public expense. It is more a national 
highway, in all conceivable senses, than the Mis- 
souri river. ‘‘ The national highways!’’ Such 
an utter misapplication of legal terms and prin- 
ciples, coupled with so gross a perversion of the 
powers of the Federal Government, never found 
its way into Congress before. This paragraph 
is either nonsense, or else it authorizes the Pres- 
ident of the United States to seize any man whom 
he may find traveling upon the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. That is as much a national high- 
/way as the Missouri river. It is a road upon 
| which any man has the right to travel who will 
| pay his fare. The company is a common car- 
rier. Its officers cannot legally refuse to trans- 
port a passenger who tenders the usual fare, and 
conducts himself in an orderly manner. It is as 
much a national highway, therefore, as any road 
or river in the Union. t 1e House of Represent- 
atives has authorized and, as far as it could, re- 
uired the President to declare martial law from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. ; 

I come now to the last clause of this proviso: 

«‘ And it shall be his further duty to take efficient meas- 
ures to compel the return of, and withhold all arms of the 


United States, distributed in or to said Territory, in pursu- 
ance of any law of the United States authorizing the dis- 
trivution of arms to the States and Territories.” 
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Not only, as the Senator from Louisiana said 
yesterday, does the Constitution declare that a 
well regulated militia is necessary to the security 
of a free State; but among the powers which 
Congress has been required to exercise, by the 
Constitution, is this one: 

*“¢ Fo provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 

toyed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 

imies, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the disci 
pline preseribed by Congress.”’ 

It is the duty of Congress, therefore, to arm 
the militia of the States and Territories; and Con- 
gress has enacted a number of laws to that effect. 
Bach year, almost, the office rs of ordnance dis- 
tribute public arms to the States and Territories 
according to their respective population; and yet 
the House now requires that we shall omit the 
performance of this constitutional duty, and leave 
the inhabitants of Kansas without their proper 
means of defense against foreign and domestic 
enemies, according to the design of the Consti- 
tution. Again, therefore, I say, that each of 
these provisions, taken by itself, violates some 
clause or other of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the action of the House, all circum- 
stances considered, is an attempt to overturn the 
authority of the Senate as acoérdinate branch of 
the Federal Legislature. 

The Senator from New York tells us that this 
dictation is entirely proper, and according to the 
practice and principles of the British Govern- 
ment; the aan of Commons has occasion- 
ally acted thus; and for it to refuse the supplies, 
whenever a majority so determine, is a common 
occurrence, one which excites no public appre- 
hension. A commonoccurrence! Why, sir, the 
English House of Commons has not stopped the 
supplies, I believe, for more than two hundred 
years. The last occasion, so far as I now recol- 
lect, was during the unfortunate reign of Charles 
I. It was an act of revolution then; it led toa 
civil war; it was intended to have those conse- 
quences. But when did the House of Commons 
add to one of its bills of supply a clause relating 
to independent subjects of legislation? Only, as 
all the Diet iinee inform us, in evil and unsettled 
times. It is the law of Parliament, the estab- 
lished law, that the House of Commons cannot 
thus encroach upon the independence of the other 
House. The examples are very few in which it 
has been attempted, and, withal, very ancient. 
The practice of the Commons, even lisins the 
reign of Charles I., was only to withhold the bills 
of supply until the Peers and the King had as- 
sented to the bills for the redress of grievances. 
i venture to say that nothing would more astonish 
the English House of Commons, in our time, than 
a motion to tack such a proviso as this to a bill 
for raising supplies. It has no precedent, any- 
where, to my mer Hak and, certainly, no war- 
rant in the language or the principles of our Con- 
stitution, 

The practice of the British Commons, more- 
over, is founded upon peculiar reasons—reasons 
which do not apply at all in our system of Gov- 
ernment. Allow me to read a paragraph on this 
subject from Blackstone’s Commentaries: 


* lt is the ancient, indisputable privilege and right of the 
House of Commons, that all grants of subsidies or parlia- || 
mentary aids do begin in their House, and are first bestowed 
by them, although their grants are not effectual, to all | 
intents and purposes, until they have the assent of the other | 
two branches of the Legislature. The general reason given | 
for this exclusive privilege of the House of Commons is, | 
that the supplies are raised upon the body of the people, and 1 
therefore it is proper that they alone should have the right 1 
of taxing themselves. This reason would be unanswerable || 
if the Commons taxed none but themselves, but it is notori- || 
ous that a very large share of property is in the possession || 
of the House of Lords ; that this property is equally taxable || 
and taxed as the property of the Commons; and therefore || 
the Commons, not being the sole persons taxed, this cannot 
be the reason of their having the sole right of raising and 
modeling the supplies. The true reason arising from the 
spirit of our Constitution seems to be this: the Lords being || 
a permanent hereditary body, created at pleasure by the | 
King. are su more liable to be influenced by the | 
Crown, and when once influenced to continue so, than 
the Commons, who are a temporary elective body, freely | 
nominated by the people. It would, therefore, be extremely | 
dangerous to give the Lords any power of framing new 
taxes tor the subject ; it is sufficient that they have a power 
of rejecting if they think the Commons too lavish in their 


i} . 
SS || of Kansas; that he has acted corruptly, and in 


violation of his official oath. If this be true, sir, 
the House is quite as culpable as the President. 


Whether we adopt one of these reasons or the | 
‘ 


other, it is idle to pretend that the English House 


, to this effect, inasmuch as they disported them- 
| selves that night, as usual, with music and the 


| occasion with such levity as the Senator has 


| rights of our several States, to contemplate, with- 


| has carried through the gates of an enemy’s cap- 


, blazoned a star for each of the sovereignties we | 
| represent—that flag has been marred an 


| Union. Since our adjournment at the last ses- 
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of Commons and our House of Representatives 
stand upon the same foundation. The constit- | 
uents of the Representatives are, also, our con- 
stituents; and taxation, whether imposed by 
them or by us, would be upon the same persons. 
Senators hold no hereditary office; nor are they 
dependent, in any degree, upon the Chief Exec- 
utive Magistrate. They are elected for a specified | 
term, and by persons over whom the President | 
of the United States can exercise no influence. | 
The idea, therefore, of comparing this House to 
the Brigish House of Peers is altogether prepos- | 
terous. One word, sir, in reference to the cita- 
tion from the Federalist. As the Senator from 
Louisiana said yesterday, that paragraplr refers 
to a particular emergency, to wit: where the 
Senate should refuse its consent to a bill for the 
decennial apportionment of Representatives, and 
thereby attempt to destroy the ote altogether. 
Mr. Madison spoke of such a case, and of none 
other. And, besides, he proposed the absolute 
refusal of supplies as a remedy of the last resort 
—a high and extraordinary interposition by one 
branch of the Government to preserve the Consti- | 
tution from entire overthrow, It is not proposed 
as one of the usual methods of legislation, but as | 
one which, whenever it shall be adopted, will | 
shake this Government to the very foundation. 
‘rhe Senator from New York gravely assures | 
us that the Union was in no danger when Con- 
gress adjourned, at the late session, without | 
having passed an Army appropriation bill. He 
had the testimony of divers little boys and girls 


dance. Sir, it becomes only those who are as 
thoughtless as children to speak of the present 


indulged. For us, Mr. President and Senators— 
for us, the guardians of the Union and of the | 


out alarm, the present condition of public affairs, 
it is certainly impossible. Never before, never, 
was there such cause for terrible apprehension. 
W hat, sir, is our condition? That flag which 
floats proudly above our heads—that flag which 
has been uplifted in triumph over the land and 
over the sea—that flag which our victorious army | 


ital—that flag which, on every field of ocean, 
wherever displayed, is the signal of protection to 
all American citizens—that flag on which is em- 


olluted 
in many localities by an erasure of those insignia 
which do honor to fifteen constituents of the 





sion, also, the Territory of Kansas, which had 
been restored to peace by the President’s inter- 
position—an interposition demanded, as you will 
recollect, by Colonel Lane and his associates, 
seems to have been invaded, upon its northern 
frontier, by hundreds, and perhaps by thousands 
of lawless men. It is now to be ravaged by fire 


and sword, withodt mercy, unless we can protect 


it by the armed forces of the United States. 

We have Indian hostilities in the Territories 
of Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington. We 
have unsettled relations with a number of the 
European Powers. Such, sir, are the circum- 





stances which now surround us; and yet the 


House insists that either the Army shall be dis- 
banded, or else we shall rob the President of 
his constitutional rights, and also submit to be 
robbed of our own. It is thus the Senator from 
New York and his political associates, in this 
House and the other, would execute what the 
preamble of the Constitution declares to be two 


chief purposes of our Government, namely: to 


** insure domestic tranquillity,’’ and ‘* provide for 
the common defense.’’ Weare to pass over such 
great duties, forsooth, because the House of Rep- 
resentatives imagines that certain gentlemen were 
not fairly elected to membership in the Kansas 
Legislature! 

Senators upon the other side tell us, by way 
of excuse, that the members of the House, or a 
majority of them, believe that the President has 


| not performed his duty in reference to the affairs 








GLOBE. [August, 


neem 
SENatE, 


Why has it not preferred articles of impeachment 
against him? Who authorized the House to 
pronounce judgment on the President in the sha 
of an appropriation bill? It is for the House to 
accuse the President, but not to condemn him 
That duty appertains to us alone; and we can 
exercise it only in a prescribed constitutional 
form. The House has no right, nor has the 
Senate, under the forms of legislation, to sit jn 
judgment upon the President’s behavior—to eon. 
vict him without any trial, without any definite 
accusation, without an opportunity of defense 
without any evidence. An attempt to legislate 
upon such premises is, in itself, a clear invasion 
of the Constitution. But they tell us that the 
Senate would not convict him. Why not? l¢ 
the accusation be true, sir, the Senate will cop. 
vict him. Prove me the accusation, as the Cop- 
stitution requires, and, for one,I shall not fear or 
| fail to give a righteous decision. The excuse js 
even more insulting than the act for which it has 
been pleaded. It assumes not only that the 
President is unfaithful and corrupt, but that two 
thirds of the Senators are unfaithful and corrupt 
also; not only that the President has violated his 
oath, but that two thirds of the Senators wil] 
violate their oaths also. 

Surely, sir, thése ninety-odd gentlemen of the 
House entertain a comfortable opinion of them- 
selves! It is now asserted, as the pretext for 
their unexampled behavior, that all other public 
servants—the President, the judges, the Senators, 
are dishonest and unworthy of confidence. I do 
not recollect such another instance of self-com- 
placency except that one related in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

* God, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are, ex- 


|| tortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican.” 
' 
|| I commend those modest gentlemen—a bare 


plurality of the House—who arrogate to them- 
| selves all the virtue of the nation—I commend 
| them to the prayer of the Pharisee, and also to 
| the instructive discourse of our Savior upon it. 
Mr. President, the theory of our Constitution 
/and Government is, that each public officer will 
take care of his own duties, and not enlarge his 


|| powers upon any presumption or pretext that 


| others are less worthy than himself. 

| The act of usurpation was bad enough; the 
| pretext now assigned for it is worse. The Senate 
| must be robbed of all coérdinate legislative power; 
| and we, Senators, are invoked to sanction this 
| bold invasion of our rights, for the reason that 


|| we are too dishonest to be judges. Weare asked, 


| first, to degrade ourselves; and then, as an excuse 
| for that, to stigmatize ourselves! 
Which way soever I turn, Mr. President, 
_ whether I look at the act or its apologies, I can 
| arrive at no conclusion, except that the House is 
| now attempting a usurpation of all the powers 
| of our Government. The Senate stands firmly 
| behind the defenses of the Constitution. If we 
' should surrender, sir, it would be an inglorious 
| crime; it would be a surrender of the public 
liberty entrusted to our care, as well as a sur- 
render of all our safeguards and all our honor. 
For one, at least, [ will not—I cannot—recede 
from the position which we have assumed. |} 
am willing to remain here or to adjourn, as the 
Senate may decide; I have no choice in that re- 
| gard. Senators upon the other side cry out, from 
time to time: ** Let the people decide thie issue!” 
I answer also, \‘* Let the people decide!’’ It in- 
| volves, altogether, the great question whether the 
people of the United States are capable of self- 
government. If capable, they will rebuke so 
gross an attempt at usurpation in thunders, the 
reverberation of which will be heard as long as 
| the walls of this proud Capitol endure; if incap- 
| able —if they should sustain the House in its 
present assumptions of power—our Federal Gov- 
ernment is a mockery and a delusion. The 
| essential and preservative principle—that without 
| which all else is naught—will have departed; and 
| we shall await only the genius of a Cesar, or & 
| Cromwell, or a Napoleon, to reduce us forever to 
| despotism. 
* There is the moral of all human tales ; 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First Freedom, and then Glory: when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last. 
And History, with ail her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,” 
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[ had hoped, Mr. President, that no such ques- 
tion would arise in my life time; but if it must 
arise, sir, let it come now! I tell the Senator 
from New York and his allies, that I amas ready 
for it this year as I will ever be. If the people 
do not vindicate the Constitution from the bold, 
wicked, concerted assaults which have been made 
upon it for years past—and which now ripen to 
their legitimate conclusions of disunion and civil 
war—there will be a speedy end to the question 
and to ourselves. i ® 

Two provisions of the Constitution have long 





since been treated with entire derision—that, for | 


instance, Which prescribes the basis of represent- 
ation in the other House, and that whic stipu- 


lates for the redelivery of fugitives from service. | 
Those which | 


What others must we now add? 


} 
{ 


} 





define the duty of the President; which secure the | 


independence of judicial officers; which guaranty 
the States and Territories against insurrection; 


which authorize Congress to maintain an army, | 


and require it to provide equipment for the mi- 


litia; which declare the right of the people to bear | 


arms; and finally, (what are essential to all the 
rest,) those which constitute the Senate an equal, 
coordinate, and independent House of the Fed- 
eral Legislature. here is hardly a material 
provision of the Constitution left. It is, with 
all these assaults, this continual odium, and the 
deliberate usurpation now attempted, only a 
Constitution in name. 

The Senator from New York, I repeat, con- 
siders this a time for merriment. He makes light 
of all the circumstances to which I have alluded. 





The Senator cannot be unmindful, certainly, that | 


those who founded our Government, and from 
whom we inherit our liberties, have left us an 
injunction against listlessness, and in favor of con- 
stant vigilance. 


tyrant, to ridicule the apprehensions 0 
otic, the just, and the sincere. 

As for myself, Mr. President, the voice of duty, 
the obligation of my oath, the clear (it may be 
erroneous, to be sure, but certainly earnest) con- 
viction that we now stand upon the brink of na- 


the patri- 


tional ruin—these all forbid me to compromise one | 


hair’s breadth—ay, sir, even the thousandth part 
of a hair’s breadth. 1 must adhere to the posi- 
tion we have taken. I cannot do otherwise. God 
knows the honesty of my sentiments and my 
purposes. 
i can trust in nothing else. 


in other times, have been, I appeal to the candor 
of good men, and to the judgment of a better 
age. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. W. JONES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
: December 16, 1856, 


On the question of referring the President’s Message to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten thousand copies thereof. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, said: 

The question in issue between the Democratic 
party of the country and the abolitionized win 
of the Know Nothing party, under the name o 
Black Republicans, in the late presidential con- 
test, was as to the power of this Government, 
and its exercise over the Territories of the United 
States. This has been the question between the 
northern anti-slavery portion of the Confederacy 
and the Democratic party from the organization 
of this Government down to the present time. 
And, sir, while this question has frequently been 
before Congress, it has never been here but it has 
caused agitation and excitement throughout the 
country. 

There have been what are called compromises; 
the two most memorable of which were passed 
in 1820 and 1850. But, Mr. Speaker, there has 
never bom a sonperpeniee bowngs the memonentae 
party and your party—the anti-slavery men o 
the North.” ‘Whatever of com esi and con- 
cession has been had upon this question has 


1 intend him no personal disre- | 
spect; but | must say that it has ever been one of | 
the arts of the traitor, who feeruerenrere the | 


I trust in the wisdom of the people. | 
And if our people | 
should be given over to delusion, as other people, | 





























been on the part of the Democratic party, to get 


on to some ground upon which we, the constitu- 


|| tional party, could agree to administer the Gov- 


ernment. he two parties in the late canvass 
were at direct issue upon this question. The 
Republican party laid it down as their funda- 
mental creed on this subject, that ‘* the Consti- 
tution confers upon Congress sovereign power 


over the Territories of the United States for their | 


government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit, in the Territories, those twin 
relics of barbarism, polygamy and _ slavery.’’ 
Where, sir, I would ask, is the sovereign power 
to be found in the Constitution of the United 
States? I deny its existence. It cannot be found 
in that clause which provides that— 


** Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territary or 


| than the despotic doctrines of the self-styled Re- 
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pee party. What isa republic? It is, as 
understand it, that government which embodies 
the public sentiment, and executes the public will 
Yet the Republican party, under the false ery of 
liberty and freedom, claim the right for Congress 
to govern the citizens of the Territories in all 


| respects whatever, without their consent, 


But the power to govern the prope residing in 


_ the Territories is vested somewhere. The power 


i} 


to form and regulate the domestic institutions in 
a Territory is not suspended, nor in abeyance. 


To solve the question let ds appeal to the Conati- 


tution, where we will find that— 
‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the 


Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 


to the States respectively, or to the people.”’ 
This provision of the Constitution disposes of 


all the powers necessary to be exercised under our 


other property belonging to the United States; and nothing | 


in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
Siate.” 


It is unnecessary to go into an argument to 


synonymous term for land; that this clause con- 
fers on Congress the power to make all needful 
rules and regulations concerning the public land 
of the Government. Thold that under that clause 
Congress has the same power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the public land within a State that it has within 
a Territory. And whether in a State or in a 


forms of government, including that to form and 


\| rerulate the domestic institutions of the territo- 
|| rial governments, slavery included. 


My friends 


|} of the South will agree with me, without an ex- 


: ; a: : : | ception, that the power is not in Congress, and 
show that in this connection territory is but a | I ' P 4 : 


cannot be legitimately exercised by the legislative 


| branch of the General Government. All will agree 
|| that it is not in the States, nor any one of them. 


| ity beyond its 


No State can rightfully exercise power or author- 
defined limits. If not in the Gen- 


'| eral or State Government, it musteither be in the 


Territory, when the Government sells land and | 


vests the title in the purchaser, Congress executes 
all the power it has under that clause of the Con- 
stitution. It has no more power to make rules 
and regulations respecting that land. Where, 
then, does Congress get the power to erect terri- 
torial governments? I, for one, believe that there 
is no express power delegated to Congress to 
form territorial governments; but the Government 
owning a Territory—a large extent of country— 


with no government organized over it, and owning | 


the public land as property, Congress prescribes 
the rules under which that country may be settled, 
and afterwards provides for the sale of the lands. 
Then, sir, in accordance, I think, with the great 
principles of our Government, preserved and 
carried out in all our constitutions, this law of 
Congress, called the organic law of the Territory, 


| derives its vitality from the implied assent of the 
The people | 


freemen who settled the Territory. 
who settle the Territory, under the rules and 
regulatiorfs of Congress, are the source of its 


people of the Territory or it is in abeyance. The 
clause of the Constitution which I have read for- 
bids the latter conclusion, and consequently | con- 
clude that this power is in the people of the Ter- 


| ritory, because it is nowhere delegated to the 
| United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 


by it to ag pa 
But, sir, I said that I believed the position of 


|| the Democratic party in the late contest, and at 


| your own. 


the present time, was equally clear with that of 
And I will go, not to the Cincinnati 
platform, but tothe Kansas-Nebraska act itself, to 


| see what those principles are, and wherein those 


of us, who belong to the Democratic party, dis- 
agree. The nineteenth section of the act organ- 


| izing the Territory of Kansas, after having pre- 


scribed the boundaries of what is to be the Terri- 


'| tory of Kansas, provides as follows: 


vitality, Suppose, when the organic law of the 1 


Territory is passed, no one goes there to settle 
because of the repugnance of its provisions: what 
then becomes of your power? 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that in our Government, 
taken in all its ramifications of State and Federal 
relation, power is originally in the people; that 
the people of a State can do everything through 


constitution or the Constitution of the United || the bona fide residents and voters o 
I hold, further, that this Government, || 


States. 


“When admitted as a State or States, the said Terri- 
tory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission,”’ 

Now, is there any doubt, is there any uncer- 
tainty, or any vagueness whatever, in that pro- 
vision of the Kansas bill? Itisclear and explicit; 
and I take it for granted, and so state upon this 


| floor, that there is not a member of the Demo- 


|| cratic 
|| with that part 


| 


arty here, nor one here who has acted 
in the late contest, who does 
not unequivocally subscribe to that provision in 
the Kansas act, and who does not stand ready, 
whether he be from the North or the South, to vote 


|| for the admission of Kansas as a State into the 
their Legislature which is not prohibited by its | 


Union, with her constitution as the peor there, 
that Terri- 
tory, shall make it, whether it tolerates or pro- 


formed by the people of sovereign States, can do || hibits slavery. Then, if I am right in that posi- 
nothing rightfully or legitimately except what is | 


expressl 
delegated power. And that the people of the 
Territory, under the clearly expressed provisions 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, can do everythin 

not violative of the Constitution of the United 
States nor of thatact. I call on the Republican 
party —as they call themselves —to point out 
where they find the sovereign power which they 
claim for Congress over the Territories. What 
kind of doctrine is it? It is pure and unadulter- 
ated despotism. It isa power identical with that 
claimed by the British Government over these 
colonies prior to the declaration of independence. 
The Republican party hold that Congress has 
sovereign power for the government of the Ter- 
ritories. ‘The British Government claimed sovy- 
ereign power to bind these colonies in all things 
and respects whatsoever. That claim of Great 
Britain called our fathers to assert their rights in 
1776; and when the struggle was over, they framed 
this Government, the blessings of which we now 
enjoy. Such is the claim of the Republican party. 
I think the position of the Democratic party is 
equally clear and much more consistent with the 
great principles of freedom and republicanism, 


delegated, or necessary to execute a | 


| 


| 
| 
| 





tion, there is no discordancy or jarring in the 
Democratic party, in reference to that great first 
principle of the Kansas act. 

How is.it with you, Mr. Speaker, and your 


| party, calling yourselves Republicans? ill 


you, or is there aman of your party in this Hall, 
who will vote to admit Kansas as a State into 
this Union if she comes here and asks admission 
with a constitution fairly made, reflecting and 
embodying the will of the people of that 'Terri- 
tory, if it should tolerate and sanction the insti- 
tution of African slavery? I take it there is not 
one. You would trample under foot every prin- 
ciple of republicanism and the Constitution itself, 
and reject her because her people had embodied 
— will and wishes into the constitution of the 

tate. 

You are for arbitrarily and despotically govern- 
ing the people of the Territories, and forming 
their domestic institutions without their consent, 


| To strengthen you in this position, you errone- 


ously charge the Democratic party as being the 
advocates of slavery extension. The Democracy 
of the country, as a party, neither advocate the 
extension of the institution, nor its prohibition; 
but have planted themselves upon the great princi- 
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ples of non-intervention by Congress, and of the 
to govern themselves, and that 
separate political community should determ- 
ine the question for itself. For one, slaveholder 
as | am, with all my sympathies and interests 
with that section where slavery exists, | do not 
desire to see the institution established in any 
seclion or country against the wishes of the peo- 
le residing therein. 

Well, sir, let us look at another provision of 
that Kansas act. In the twenty-fourth section it 
is provided that— 


right of the people 


each 


- 

“ The legislative power of the Territory shall extend to 
all rightful subj of legislation consistent with the Con 
stitution of the United States and the provisions of this act ; 
but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary 
dispoea) of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon the prop 
erty of the United States; nor shall the lands or other 
property of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or 


other property of residents.”’ 


[Ilere you have a recognition of the legislative 
power of the people of that Territory. To what 
does itextend? ‘Toall rightful acts of legislation. 
You recognize it when you say that Congress 
power to legislate upon it, and should 
prohibit it. It is an act of legislation, we all 
admit, at some time or other, by the pe ople of 
that Territory; for the making of a constitution 
itself is but another mode of enacting laws, and 
is therefore legislation. 

Then, under this clause of the Kansas bill, 
What limitauions are there upon the Legislature 
of the Territory of Kansas ?—for you must bear 
in mind that what the Legislature does, it does by 
ority of the people who elected them. 


has the 


the autl 
What a 
of the United States and the provisions of the 
Kansas bill. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish to ascertain if 
I understand the gentleman’s position. Am I to 
understand him as taking the ground that, under 
the twenty-fourth section just read, Congress has 
the right to delegate to the people of a ‘Territory 
the right to exciude slavery? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
answer questions. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. 
if that is the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. JONES, of 


l am not here to 


Tennessee. 


© the limitations? The Constitution | 


jut I want to know 


I will say that I | 


do not believe that Congress has any power to 


delegate. As I said before, the territorial laws, 
in my opinion, receive their vitality from the 
assent, implied or expressed, of the people under 
them. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. 
oreua. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
provision of the bill in reference to the legislative 
power of that Territory. Itis a copy, word for 


And not from Con- 


Here, then, is this | 
|| tutional power, but we do not propose that this | 


word, and letter for letter, from the Utah and New | 


Mexico bills of 1850—a part of the compromise 
measures of that year. 
superseded the necessity of touching the Mis- 
souri compromise, in my opinion, in the Kansas 
bill. The Constitution of the United States does 
not prohibit the people of the Territory of Kansas 
from introducing slavery; nor did the Kansas bill 
prohibitthem., Then,if neither the Canstitution, 
nor this act organizing the Territory—and which 


would become vital when the people should give | 
their assent to it by organizing a government || 


under 1t—prohibited its introduction by the people 
of Kansas through territorial action, your Mis- 
sourl compromise was not in the way, in my 


opmion, because the prohibition is not to be | 


found either in the Constitution or in the Kansas 
act. 
Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make one remark 2 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 


said.nothing to him during the delivery of his 
speéch, and I do not wish to be eatechized on this 
occasion, 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. 
catechize the gentleman. 
injustice, and | merely wished to make a remark 
to set the matter right. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. ' 
intention to do the gentleman injustice, and if I 
have I yield for correction. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I stated in my re- 
marks the other day, and I now state, this propo- 


I did not propose to 


: : Thope the gen- | 
tleman from Kentucky will not interrupt me. I | 


And that very clause | 





The gentleman did me | 


It was not my | 


| 
| 
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sition. I said that the Utah and New Mexico 
bills gave vitality to the Legislatures of those 
Territories upon the express ratification of Con- 
eress, but that the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
fails to do that in this particular. In the six- 
teenth section, I think it is, it interpolates, instead 
of the will of Congress to give the territorial 
legislation vitality, the doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty, which | denounce. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. [ask the gentle- 


man whether he does not indorse the Utah and 


New Mexico bills? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I do. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
gentleman whether he denies the right and power, 
upon the part of the people of the Territortes of 
Utah or New Mexico, to repeal any law of Mex- 

ico prohibiting slavery in those Territories ? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. 
wishes me to answer, I say that I hold the doc- 
trine, that when that bill delegates to the people 
of this Territory the power and right to legis- 
late upon all rightful subjects of legislation under 
the Constitution, it reserves to Congress the 
right to supervise their legislation, and that the 


Legislature does not contain within itself the ele- | 


ments of vitality. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I understood the 


gentleman to deny what he was pleased to call | 


squatter sovereignty. Il now ask him again if 
the people of one of these Territories were to 
repeal any law, either of this Government or of 
any foreign Government which may be supposed 
to be in force in that Territory, either prohibiting 


slavery or introducing it there, would he rise here || 


in his place asa Representative upon this floor, and 
vote to overrule the action of the people upon this 
subject? 


Mr. H. MARSHALL.* My proposition cer- | 


tainly goes to that extent.” 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I say to the gentle- 
man, thatif the people of Kansas, or any other 
Territory of the United States, organized as a 


political community now, should in their legisla- | 
live capacity establish or prohibit slavery, [, for |! 


one, will not vote to repeal their act or declare void 
what the Legislature of the Territory, with the 
sanction of the people, have done in the exercise 
of their rights. Now, sir, 1 say that the whole 


Democratic party subscribe, as I understand it, to | 
the principle of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, that | 


the Legislature of a Territory—the legislative 
power of a Territory—shali extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation, consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the principles 
of that bill. We may differ as to what is consti- 


Congress shall revise what the people there may 
do on the subject. There is another tribunal to 
which the Democratic party is willing that this 
question, when it arises, shall go for decision. 
But there is another feature of the Kansas-Ne- 


braska bill which I regard as merely declaratory | 


of what were the intentions of those who passed 
the bill. I refer to that part of the thirty-second 
section which reads as follows: 


“That the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
aud effect within the said Territory of Kansas as elsewhere 
in the United States, except the eighth section of the act 
preparatory to the-admission of Missouri into the Union, 
approved March sixth, eighteen bundred and twenty, which, 
being inconsistent with the printiple of non-intervention 
by Congress with slavery in the States and Territories, as 
recognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred and fifty, 
Tommonly called the compromise measures, is hereby de- 
clared inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Terri- 
tory Or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shal) be construed to revive or put in force 
any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and twenty, either 
protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.”’ 


Now, sir, I take it that the Democratic party 
agree upon that declaration of intention as to what 
was intended to be done by the Congress which 
passed the Kansas and Nebraska act, as cordially 

_and as heartily as they do upon the two other 
points to which I have allude It declares that 


| the compromise of 1820, the Missouri restriction, | 
| being inconsistent with the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the compromise measures, is 
hereby declared null, inoperative, and void; it 


I’then ask the | 


If the gentleman | 
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being the true intent and meaning of this act n, 
to legislate slavery into the Territory, nor 1 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peop! 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. _ 

Then, sir, what do we do? By the Missouri 
compromise slavery was prohibited in that Ter. 
ritory. I believe that the Congress of the Uniteq 
States had no valid authority to impose that 
restriction. Do you, sir, believe they had? We 
say that, so far as this Territory is concerned, we 
shall declare this restriction to be inoperative and 
void. The barrier is removed out of the way of 
the people, so that they may, if they desire, in. 
troduce slavery there as a domestic institution, 
That is my construction of that provision, so far 
|| as the intention of Congress is concerned. 

I am one of those who entertain the Opinion 
that the people of the Territories, if they are not 
prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States, may establish or prohibit the institution 
| of slavery. And it was with reference to that 
doctrine that our Know Nothing friends in the 
South, during the late canvass, were continually 
attempting to annoy the Democratic party with 
the cry of ** squatter sovereignty.’’ While you, 

Mr. Speaker, and your party in the North, were 
charging your Democratic adversaries with 
advocating the extension of slavery over the Ter- 

ritories, the ery in the South of those equally 
| opposed to the Dontsernny was the cry of squat- 
ter sovereignty. ‘These were the strongest argu- 
ments made against the right of the people to 
govern themselves, that I have ever heard. 
Squatter sovereignty is the nickname given to 
the right of the people to govern themselves, by 
'those who are opposed to their exercising it. 
Let us look at it. 
|| Under the Kansas bill and the Constitution of 
the United States, does not every man upon this 
floor recognize in the Territory the right to pre- 
scribe the qualification of voters, and the quali- 
fication for office? Is there, then, a higher pre- 
rogative of sovereignty? It is the power which 
draws the line of demarkation between the free- 
man, the coequal in sovereignty, and the subject 
vassal, Is there no alliance with sovereignty in 
the power to prescribe penalties for crime—in 
taking away a man’s life, his liberty, and his 
property? Do we not also recognize the right in 
the Territories to pass laws respecting the rela- 
| tions .of husband and wife, parent and child, 
| guardian and ward, and laws relative to distribu- 
tion and descent? Do we notall recognize in the 
Territories the power, through their Legislative 
Assemblies, to bivy taxes upon the people? Is 
there nothing of sovereignty in these powers? 
It seems that the power is only denied to the 
Territory on the question of slavery; yet its ex- 
ercise has not been prohibited either by the Con- 
stitution or the laws of Congress. 

But, sir, let us take another view of this clause 
of the Kansas act. If it be the correct and set- 
_ tled construction of the Constitution and that act, 
that the people in the Territory have no power to 
introduce or establish slavery there during their 
territorial government, I ask, in the name of 
common sense, how it is to get there? What 
has the South gained? The Missouri compro- 
mise of 1820 forever prohibited the existence 
of slavery in the territory now comprehended 
within Kansas and Nebraska. True, the act of 
1854 for the organization of those Territories, 
declares that act inoperative and void for certain 
reasons; at the same time declaring, that it is 
the true intent and meaning of that act not to 
| legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
' 
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|| to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
‘| only to the Constitution of the United States. 
| To make still more certain the intention of Con- 
| gress, and the effect of declaring the Missourt 
compromise or slavery prohibition of 1820 inop- 
erative and void, it is further ** Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
|| revive or putin force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of 6th March, 
1820, [the Missouri prohibition,] either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing sla- 
very.”” 
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to Congress in 1854 regarding the Missouri com- 
= as prohibiting the existence of slavery 
iansas, declared that compromise inoperative 

void; bat to exclude the conclusion, that 
slavery would thereby have a légal existence in 
‘hat Territory, it is declared in the act, as the 


Ir in 


2 true intent and meaning of those who passed it, | 
d not to legislate slavery into that Perritory, nor 
t +, exclude it therefrom; and, as if to make 
= assurances doubly sure, the Badger proviso was 
c incorporated into the act which forbids the re- 
d vival, or putting in force, any law or regulation 
if for the establishment or protection ef slavery 
b therein, Well Knowing the utter impossibility of 


the existence of the institution in the absence of 


. laws for its protection, ‘ 

If, then, slavery was excluded from Kansas by 
n he Missouri compromise, and Congress did not 
t tend, and, in fact, did not so repeal that com- 
d promise as to legislate slavery into the Territory, 
n | in express terms refused to revive, or put in 


‘ force, any law or regulation for its protection, 
ww, Lask, is the institution to have a legal ex- 
ence in that Territory, except by the action of 


} pe ople through their Legislature ? Or what 
F s the South and the slaveholder gained by the | 
e passage Of the Kansas-Nebraska act?) My con- | 
. truction of the act, and understanding of the in- 
tentions of those who framed and passed the 
: Kansas-Nebraska act, was, neither to prohibit or 
F stablish, nor to legislate slavery into the ‘Terri- 
| tory, nor exclude it therefrom, but to remove all 
; barriers and prohibitions out of the way of the | 
people of the Yerritory, leaving them free to act | 
. as a majority should think best, and to establish 
‘ or prohibit slavery, as they shotild determine. 
| With this understanding of the powers of the | 
people there, the Legislature of Kansas passed 
laws at its first session protecting slaveholders 
f in the possession and enjoyment of their prop- 
, erty in slaves; and in the absence of all laws, 
: the passage of laws recognizing and protecting 
: slavery is the establishing the institution. And 
q thus itis that slavery has a legal existence in 
. Kansas by the action of the Legislature thereof. | 
: This our Know Nothing adversaries cal] squatter | 
c sovereignty, which some of them denounce as | 
; worse than the Black Republican doctrine of the 
sovereign power of Congress for the government 
; of the Territory. I think itis the great principle | 
: of the right of the people to govern themselves, | 
: and under which slavery has been introduced | 
; into, and now exists in Kansas. 
; Mr. Speaker, the issue is, I think, a plain one, 
; and easily comprehended. There are but two 
sides to it: the power and duty of Congress to 
! govern the Territories, as contended for by the | 


Black Republicans; and non-intervention by Con | 
gress in the domestic concerns and institutions of 
the Territories, and the right of the people therein | 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in | 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States, as maintained by the Dem- | 
ocratic party. To deny the power of Congress | 
over the subject, and also the right of the people | 
| in the Territory, as I understand some of the 
Know Nothings to do, is as effectually to exclude 
southern men from the Territories with their 
property as the Black Republican prohibition in | 
direct terms. 
These, sir, are my opinions. 1am aware that | 
I differ with many of my Democratic friends as 
to this abstract question; but there is one thing 
on which we all agree, and that is, that if the 
people of a Territory have this right under the | 
Constitution, we cannot and are not disposed to 
deprive them of it; and that, if they have not the 
right, then we cannot and are not disposed to 
give it to them. The Democratic party, as I | 
understand, stood in the recent contest on the | 
great principle of non-intervention embodied in 
the territorial bills of 1850 and 1854. We of | 
the Democratic party agree on this principle. 
Whether Congress has power or not, it shall not | 
' exercise it. Whether the people have the power 
to govern themselves or not, Congress shall not 
attempt to control them. 
Mr. Speaker, I once voted for a proposition 
which does smack a little of this thing called 
squatter sovereignty. The Democratic party, | 
particularly of my section, with the great Caro- 
linian at*their head, 1 think, voted for it, too, 


|| the United States di 


' The people of Oregon in 1845, some time before 


this Government gave them any territorial organ- 
ization, adopted what they called their organic 
or provisional government. 

The first article, section fourth, of that law is 
as follows: 

‘¢ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in said Territory, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.”’ 

After the conclusion of the war with Mexico; 
and the large acquisition of territory from that 
country, the subject of providing territorial gov- 
ernments for that acquisition, and also for Ore- 
gon, was referred to a select committee in the 
Senate, composed of eight Senators, four from the 
North and four from the South,including Mr. 
Calhoun. That committee, with great if not en- 
tire unanimity, through its chairman, John M. 
Clayton, of Delaware, reported a bill for the organ- 
ization of territorial governments in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, commonly called ** the 
Clayton compromise.’? That bill contained this 
provision: 

“Sec. 12. That the existing laws now in force in the 
Territory of Oregon, under the authority of the provisional 
government established by the people thereof, shall continue 
to be valid and operative therein, so far as the same be not 
incompatible with the Constitution and the provisions of 
this act, for three months after the first meeting of the 
Legisiature in said Territory; subject, nevertheless, to be 
altered, modified, or repealed by the Legislative Assembly 
of the said Territory of Oregon ; and the Constitution and 
laws of the United States are hereby extended over and 
declared to be in force in said Territory, so far as the same, 
or any provision thereof, may be applicable.”’ 





Here was a direct acknowledgment of the right 
of the people of Oregon to govern themselves— 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions 


ein their own way, subject, of course, to the Con- 


stitution of the United States. The people of 
Oregon, in their organic law, had prohibited 
slavery; and this Senate bill approves and con- 
tinues in force those organic laws, admitting the 
right of the Territorial Assembly of Oregon to 
alter, modify, or repeal the same. The bill 
passed the Senate; and upon the test vote, that 
of ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time, the yeas were thirty-three, the nays 
twenty-two. ‘Those who voted for the bill were 
Atchison and Benton, of Missouri; Atherton, of 
New Hampshire; Berrien and Johnson, of Geor- 
cia; Borland and Sebastian, of Arkansas; Breese 
and Douglas, of Illinois; Bright and Hannegan, 
of Indiana; Butler and Calhoun, of South Car- 
olina; Clayton and Spruance, of Delaware; Davis 
and Foote, of Mississippi; Dickinson, of New 
York; Downs and Johnson, of Louisiana; Hous- 
ton and Rusk, of Texas; Hunter and Mason, 
of Virginia; Johnson, of Maryland; King and 
Lewis, of Alabama; Mangum, of North Carolina; 
Phelps, of Vermont; Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania; 
Turney, of ‘Tennessee; Westcott and Yulee, of 
Florida. 

The bill having passed the Senate was defeated 
in the House by being laid upon the table. Every 
Representative from the South who was in his 
seat, Whig and Democrat, voted against the 
motion and for the bill, except eight Whigs. 
Its defeat was regretted by the entire southern 
Democracy, and by the almost united South. I 
was a friend and supporter of that bill. I voted 
against its rejection by the indirect means of lay- 
ing it on the table; and would cheerfully have 


| voted for it, had a direct vote on its passage ever 


been reached. The bill contained no ordinance 
of 1787, no Missouri compromise, or Wilmot 
proviso, or slavery prohibition, other than such 
as the people of Oregon had adopted for them- 
selves. It was a recognition and indorsement of 
the great American principle of the right and 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. 


That is the ground upon which I place my vote | 


upon the Oregon territorial bill of 1848, subse- 
quently passed at the same session of Congress, 
and approved by President Polk. 1 voted for it, 
because I believe that it was the will of the people 
of that Territory that the institution should not 


_gothere. I merely refer to this as one instance in 


which a very large poems of the Congress of 
favor this principle. 
But, sir, | know that the Democratic party do 


not agree entirely upon this question. And what 


| of that? As I have already said, it is not a ques- 


tion of legislation. We agree upon all the ques- 
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tions in the Kansas bill as to the legislative power. 
Phen, sir, there is no difficulty or difference of 
opinion, as | understand it, in the Democratic 
party, so far as to what Congress ought to do or 
should do. Suppose that | am wrong in think- 
ing that the people of a Territory have a right to 
legislate upon this, as upon other domestic insti- 
tutions; and suppose they do it—where is the 
remedy if they have done wrong? Is it in the 
Halls of legislation, according to the Democratic 
party, whether they believe the one side or the 
other of this question? No, sir. As I under- 
stand it, the Democratic party are willing to refer 
the question to the courts of the country; and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill provides for the trial 
of all these cases, and their adjudication and de- 
termination by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Section twenty-seven, after providing for the 
establishment of a supreme court, district courts, 
probate courts, and justices of the peace, enacts 
that— 

‘* Writs of error, bills of exception, and appeals, shall be 
allowed in all cases from the final decisions of said district 
courts to the supreme court, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law ; butin no case removed to the supreme 
court shail trial by jury be allowed in said court.** * = * 
‘* Writs of error, and appeals from the final decisions of 
said supreme court, shall be allowed, and may be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the same man 
ner, and under the same regulations, as from the circuit 
courts of the United States, when the value of the property 
in controversy, or the amount in controversy—to be aseer- 
tained by the oath or affirmation of either party, or other 
competent withnesses—shall exceed $1,000; except only, 
unat in all cases involving title to slaves, the said writs of 
error, Or appeals, shall be allowed and decided by said 
supreme court, Without regard to the value of the matter, 
property, or tle in controversy ; and except, also, that a 
writof error, or appeal, shall also be allowed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the decision of the said 
supreme court created by this act, or of any judge thereof, 
or of the district courts created by this act, or ot any judge 


thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus, involving the ques- 
tion of personal freedom.” 


Suppose the people of Kansas should prohibit 
slavery while they are in a territorial condition, 
and some one dissatisfied with that action should 
take the question up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, through the territorial courts, 
and that court should decide that the people in 
the ‘Territories were not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, but have a valid and constitutional 
power to prohibit slavery in the Territory: is 
there a Democrat here who would be for agita- 
ting and overthrowing that decision of the judicial 
power of the country? On the other hand, if 
the people believe they have a right to introduce 
the institution into the Territory, and should pasa 
laws for that purpose, and some gentleman dis- 
satisfied with that, and thinking the people had 
exceeded their power, should take the case to the 
judicial tribunals of the country for adjudication 
anddetermination, and the Supreme Court should 
decide that the people of a Territory have a right 
t6 establish the institution of siavery there, then 
the Democratic party, as a party, throughout the 
country, will acquiesce in that decision, in the 
same manner as they would if the Supreme Court 
should determine that there was no such power. 
Then, I say, there is no such difference of opin- 
ion in the Democratic party as should cause any 
objection to them. We have rested the question 


as to the time when the people may determine this 


‘* squatter sovereignt 


question for themselves with them and with the 
courts of the country. 

But I understand that even those who cry 
** throughout the South, 
and who most signally failed in the last canvass 
under that ery, admit that the people of a Terri- 
tory have a right, when they come to form a 
State constitution, to determine whether they will 
have slavery or not. Am I correct in that posi- 
tion and understanding of what they hold to be 
the correct doctrine upon this subject? If so, 


| there may be not more than twelve hours’ differ- 


ence of time between them and myself. I say 
the people can do it to-day in their own way; and 


| they say that the same men can do it to-morrow 


by framing a State constitution. Then there is 


|| between us but one night’s difference in time, 


and perhaps but one hour. It is the manner of 


| doing it, and not the thing done, which seems to 


be in controversy, even in the Democratic party. 
Now, it seems to me, tbat this should be no cause 


| of dissatisfaction with the Democratic party, nor 
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should it be any objection to the Democratic | 
party. Our positions are clear, and I think well | 
understood—as much so, at least, as those of the 
party to which you, Mr. Speaker, belong. 
Non-intervention on the part of Congress is 
the ouly ground, in my opinion, upon which the 
country can remain in union, and have peace and 
harmony through all its borders, and be free from 
agitation and excitement upon this question. It 
is the ground that Congress shall not interfere 
with the domestic institutions Of a State or of a | 
Territory, but that the people of both States and || 
Territories shall be left free to form and to reg- 
ulate their domestic institutions in their own way, || 
subject only to the Constitution of the United || 
States. 
I believe, sir, that there are but three questions || 
in regard to which the subject of slavery should 
be introduced or mentioned in this Hall, or in the | 
other wing of the Capitol. One is the prohibi- 
tion of the African slave trade from 1808 on. | 
That trade was prohibited, and by the laws of | 
jhe country it is piracy for an Américan citizen | 
to be engaged in it. By those laws I am willing 
to abide; and I think that the question should | 


never have been introduced into this Hall by any || 
mano, North or South, who was willing to abide || 


by the present legislation. Another 1s that in 


reference to the return of fugitives from labor || 


escaping from the States where they are held | 
into another State. The last is that in reference 
to the apportionment of representation, by which | 
you are bound to regard five slaves as three per- | 
sons. 


1 understand, strange as it may appear, that || 
there are men in the North, professing to be || 


learned and intelligent, and claiming to be states- 
men, who say to their peoplé that the slaveholder 
in the South has three votes for every five slaves 
he possesses. That argues an ignorance upon | 
the part of those who assert it which I did not 

believe existed in any portion of the country, || 
Why, sir, in a southern State, a man who owns || 


a hundred slaves goes to the polls and deposits || 
one vote, and but one; and the man who never || 


owned one, the man who never owned one foot of 

land, the man who never owned a dollar, if you 
please, in his life, if he be a free white male citi- 
zen of the United States, over twenty-one years 
of age, and has been for six months a resident, 


in the State in which I live he can vote, and his || 


vote counts just as much as that of the man who || 


owns a hundred slaves. Yes, sir, one of your | 
constituents, Mr. Speaker—one born in your dis- | 
trict, or a naturalized citizen, if he comes to my | 
country, and resides there for six months, is as | 
competenta voter as the man who has lived there | 
and owned property there all his life. Why, sir, 
I have no doubt that you make capital out of such | 
a statement, when you know, and all the men | 
who make the statement know, that in making | 
up the ratio of representation every free negro at 
the North counts for a person, and that, if all the 
negroes were free in my country, instead of count- 
in three for five as they do now, every one would 
be counted. In that event, we should then have | 
our political power augmented, instead of dimin- 
ished. ’ 

But, sir, this is a question upon which we have | 
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There is, in my opinion, no such thing as con- 
stitutional secession from this Union; but, at the 
same time, there is as much virtue in resisting 
oppression from this Government as there was 
in resisting it from the British Government; and, 
without any threat or bravado, I say, that when- 


ever that time comes, we in that pen of the | 


Union which is in a minority shall be prepared 
to assert our rights, and vindicate them at all 
hazards, and to the last extremity. 


Report of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 


Genera Lanp Orrice, Nov. 29, 1856. 


Sir: The follewing — exhibits the opera- 
tions of this branch of the public service for the 


Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
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a 


| fiscal year ending 30th June, 1856, and also for 


| 


|| the quarter ending 30th September, 1856: 


it 
| 1856, the new lands surveyed for market, excly. 


During the year ending the 30th September 
sive of school sections, and the approved plats of 
which have been returned to this office, embrace 
an area of 16,873,699 acres. The portion of this 
surveyed surface which lies on the Pacific covers 
9,991,884 acres; adding the area first above men. 
tioned to the quantity of surveyed new lands jn 
the year 1855, we have the quantity of 41,118,443 
acres, of which 17,573,654 acres are situated jp 
the State of California, and in the Territories of 
a on, Washington, Kansas, Nebraska, and 

tah. 

The particulars are presented in the following 
tabular exhibit: 


Exhibit of the quantities of Public Land, exclusive of the sixteenth or school sections, advertised for sale in 
the year 1856, the quantities prepared for market and not yet advertised, and the probable quantities 


which will be prepared in 1857. 
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It will be seen by this statement that the quan- 
| tity of new lands, now liable to be disposed of, is 
| greater than at any previous period in the history 


} 


of the land system. In regard to the new lands 
‘in and near the valley of the Mississippi, the 

progress of actual settlement has been so rapid 
under the preémption system, and the propriety 
' of dealing with this class of our citizens in the 
most liberal spirit so obvious, that it has not been 
'deemed advisable to precipitate public sale of 
| these lands; and this act accounts for the pres- 
/ ent great accuraulation over former years, and for 


| the small quantity introduced into market by pub- 


‘lic sale during the year 1856. Except so far as 
| Congress may make grants to the land States and 


repeated, and for years,excitementand agitation— || Territories in aid of educational and internal im- 
agitation which, upon more oceasions than one, || provement purposes, it is believed to be the true 
has shaken the very foundations of the Confed- || policy of the Government to secure the publiclands 


eracy, and well nigh destroyed the Constitution 
itself, And although [ am no alarmist or ultraist, 
yet I will say here,asI have said elsewhere, that 
whenever the Black Republican party of the 
North, the Abolition party of the country, organ- 
ized as it is, upon deep and deadly hatred to the 
people and institutions of fifteen States, one en- 
tire section of the Union, shall triumph in this | 
country by a geographical sectional vote, and | 
shall have control of the Government, and shall || 
consummate and carry into the practical admin- | 
istration of the country their unequal, unjust, | 


| 2 
of lands not subject to private entry, not having 


to actual settlers thereon, and withhold them, as far 
as practicable, from speculators. This = be 
accomplished under the presentsystem, by aslight 
modification of the preémption laws. In the case 


been offered at public sale, the existing laws pre- 
scribe no limited period within which the pre- 
emptor shall complete his entry by the requisite 
roof and payment, except that it shall be done 
before the time fixed for the public sale of the 
land. . 


To compel a consummation of the entry, it is 


and hostile measures towards the South, the peo- |) necessary to proclaim the land for public sale. 
ple of that suction will be called upon and must || Were a time fixed by law, within which the proof 


determine between submission to oppression and 
tyranny in the Union, or assert their supremacy, 
and vindicate and maintain the coequal righis | 





_and independence which their fathers achieved 


for them, outside of the Union. What their 
determination shall be does not admit of a doubt. 


_of settlement and improvement should be pre- 

| sented and payment made, it would obviate the 

necessity of public sales, and leave the entire 
public domain to the settlers under the preémp- 
tion laws. An amendment of the act of 1841 with 
this view is recommended. 


Quantities, the plats of sur- 
vey of which have been re- 
turned to the General Land 
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25 934.348 603,173 1.152.000 
1,864,141 1,864,141 260,000 
336,304 336,304 2/91) ,840 
208,049 208,049 1,621,600 
: : 1,230,800 
24,244,744 | 16,873,699 | 41,118,443 





During the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1856, there were 
SOld for TASN......cccccecesesesees 95227,878.9E acres. 
Located by warrants, under military 
bounty-land laws, mainly under the 


act of 3d March, 1855.........+6+. 8,382,480.00 *“ 





Making a total of..........+++ 17,610,358.98 “ 


In addition, there have been reported 

under swamp grants.. 6,036,874.39 
Estimated quantity cov- 

ered by railroad grants, 

by acts of May, June 

and August, 1856, an 

ascertained quantity of 

other internal improve- 

MENUS... 00000008 v e002 15,680,875.00 





Q1,717,749.39 “ 


Making an aggregate of........ 39,328,108.37 “ 
For the quarter ending September 30, 
1856, there were sold for cash, part 
estimated........+++ «+++ 834,228.21 
Located with military 
bounty-land warrants... . 954,060.00 





Being for said quarter.......... 1,788,288.21 “ 





Soaking © grand compagnie tus tne See 
quarters ending September, 
By Okan cn comavescxcageansatsane MERE 








By comparing the foregoing with the last an- 
nual report, it will be found that, whilst there has 
been a falling off in the present year in the cash 
sales, when compared with the previous one, 
there has been a compensating increase in the 
quantity disposed of by bounty land warrants 1» 
satisfaction of military services. L 

In the aggregate ‘disposal of the public domain, 
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it will appear that there has beena large increase 
of millions of acres over the quantity of the five 
quarters ending with the third calendar quarter 
of 1855, caused by the recent extensive railroad 

rants. The diminution in the sales and loca- 
tions for the quarter ending 30th September, 1856, 
js attributable to the withdrawal of large bodies 
of public lands along the lines of the roads in the 
seven land States to which the grants were made || 
by the acts of Congress above mentioned. | 
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During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1856.. 
During the third quar- 
ter, ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1856......... 


5,230,584.50 | $7,228,318 3 


* 335,402.55 





Total. ..cccccccces 





\| The receipts for the quarter ending 30th Sep- 


| 
| 
| 









487,214 62 





5,565,987.05 | $7,715,532 93 








Report of the Commissioner of the General Land 





For the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1856, the receipts from half cents per acre to the regular minimum of 
| $1 25, and the fact that new lands to no consid- 


| erable extent have been exposed to public sale 
|| during this period. 


the sales of the public lands amount te....§8,821,414 53 
tember, part estimated, are.....esceeeeees 726,639 64 


Making a total Of.......0ceseeesees sees -§9,548,054 17 | 
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The following table exhibits at one view the 


———— || quantity of public land sold at the regular and 
The diminution in the cash receipts is caused graduated prices, located for military bounties, 


also by the sale of large quantities of lands at the 
reduced prices fixed by the graduation act of the || 


| and selected under swamp grants, for the fiscal 


year ending 30th June, 1856, and for the quarter 


4th August, 1854, varying from twelve and a |! ending 30th Sepember, 1856: 


Sales and other disposals of the Public Lands. 





1 | 3,997,294.48 | $1,593,096 22 | 8,382,480.00 






498,825.66 239,425 02 | 954,060.00 None. 


| 


4,496,120.14 | $1,832,521 24 









* Part estimated. 


omammnae (| 


The following Table exhibits the condition of the Bounty Land business under the acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, 
1855, on September 30, 1856. 


————————————— 





ACT OF 1847. 





Acres embraced 
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6,036,874.39 | * 15,680,875.00 | $8,821,414 53 | 39,328,108.97 


9,336,540.00 | 6,036,874.39 | 





| 


None. 726,639 64 | 1,788,288.21 





15,680,875.00 | $9,548,054 17 | 41,116,396.58 





States by the State of Virginia, December 9, 
1552, pursuant to the ‘* act of August 31, 1852,’’ 
and the recommendation is repeated, that it be 
donated to the State of Ohio for school purposes, 
with the restrictions of the right of purchase of 
those having surveys adjacent to such vacant 
lands. It is also suggested that the act of March 





Number Acresembraced! Number | Acresembraced | 3, 1855, entitled ‘* An act allowing the further 
Grade of warrant. issued. thereby. located. thereby. | outstanding. | thereby. term of two years to those holding lands by 
| in icetieitetmnigeypocanias —————_—_—  —_—__—_— a entries in the Virginia military district in Ohio, 

WR Berh.cscccsnccsesec] eee 12,795,520 | 73,521 11,763,360 | 6,451 | 1,032,160. | which were made prior to Jst January, 1852, to 

MO0-ACTE...000eeeeeeeees 7,503 =e | 596 me | 61 er have the same surveyed and patented,’’ may be 
Total........e00008 | 87,475 13,095,640 | 79,464 12,001,080 | 8011 | 1,094,560 || So extended for a period of five years, or with- 
oe. Micritipiecccdnemeteds | out restriction as to time, as to. enable parties in 
ACT OF 1850. whose name such entries stand, to perfect them 
——_———-————-| by survey, and obtain a legal title. Many of 
WGO-aCTe....eeseeeveeees| 27,363 4,378,080 25,543 4,086,880 1,820 291200 these entries stand in thf name of non-residents, 
i mh ea 109/658 4154080 $852 Hy was | €93°200 viz: the officers or soldiers in whose names the 
= —|—___|_- warrants issued, or their heirs-at-law, and who, 
Total...cccccccssees| 188,864 13,144,080 | 161,974 | 11,540,480 | 26,890 | 1,603,600 if barred from perfecting their claims, have no 
————|| other recourse than to receive land scrip in lieu 
ACT OF 1852. thereof, pursuant to the act of 1852. 
= = . || There have been issued thirty-eight patents for 
MRE caneensioennnen 1,220 195,200 897 143,520 323 | 51,680 | land in this district, from the Ist of July, 1855, 
AG vaks asvans eee 1,695 135,600 1,321 105,680 374 29920 her 18, 1856 See 
PRON s 50 cc naeis-tinis' 9,062 362,480 7,272 290,880 1,790 | 71,600 to October 18, 185 , amoanting to 3,411 acres. 
ae aaa tee apace —| ———_——|_____-____||_ Authority from Congress is desired to perfect 
Deedes cesviccsiacs] TMF 693,280 9,490 540,080 | = 2,487 | 153,200 || a number of the Virginia military records filed in 
| an ie ——l! this —_ in which the oe of the land pat- 
* 1855. | ented are merely posted in the records, and in 
1} . . 
= ntecei 2 o |; Some instances not inserted at all, consequent! 
oe Fn a 1a5 10°337°400 40:16 4'819°390 45984 57518 000 | showing an imperfect recital of title. ee the 
| B0-MCTE...ecesseeeceeee| 42,312 3,384,960 18,091 1,447,280 24,221 1,937,680 || lands so granted are valuable, and this office 1s 
OB-RCIG ao ssc cee cocves 317 19,020 98 5,880 219 13,140 || the source from which parties interested can alone 
pe RE Sey 366 i ~ ar * ae || obtain official evidence of their title, it is import- 
YO-ACTO..++ 2s sree essere s meal tint _ant the records should be perfected. 
Total......scesceeee| 172,909 20,758,310 73,564 8,690,940 99,345 12,067,370 || There have been granted one hundred and 
ninety-six patents founded on warrants issued 
SUMMARY. for the services of soldiers of the war of 1812, 
| pursuant to the ‘‘act of May 6, 1812,” revived 
7 2,001,080 8,011 1,694,560 ~ 
Act of 1847 sesedeseenene erry 1erord 11°340°480 96290 1'603,600 1 ant extended by the acts of July 27, 1842, and 
. es 693,280 9/490 540,080 2°487 153.200 || February 8, 1854, amounting to 32,045 acres. 
1° es eee 20,758,310 73,564 8,690,940 99,345 12,067,370 || oi a measure oc tes S a omens under 
——- — ———————— || this act ‘ Oo 2 
47,691,310 824,492 32,772,580 | 136,733 | 14,918,730 | eitheut voutleiiad at th daub, shiner in Hote 
— —= || or issue of warrant for service. 

The views of this office relative to the power | rejected, claims amounting in the aggregate to } As the law now stands, if a warrant should be 
of revision exercised by the Department in the 130,000 acres, which are not in a condition to be |! located after the provisions of the act of Febru- 
examination of Virginia military warrants filed || finally disposed of, owing to the want of material || ary 8, 1854, had expired, there is no authority 
for scrip pursuant to the ‘‘act of August 31, || evidence to perfect them—such as — relating || to perfect the same by the issue of a patent; and 
1852,”’ are presented in the last annual report. to heirship, evidence of service, and minor points. || if a warrant for this class of service should not 

During the year ending October 18, 1856, war- Besides these, many claims are still outstanding, || be issued before the 26th of June, 1859, under 
rants have been filed under this act amounting to including those warrants located in the military || the act of February 8, 1854, the claimants would 
90,484 acres, of which amount 56,291 acres have || districts of Kentucky and Ohio, and which have || be deprived of all claim, although the service is 
been satisfied by the issue of scrip under act of || been lost by interference with previous valid loca- | equally meritorious as those for whose benefit 

852, leaving suspended or rejected 23,094 acres. || tions, amounting probably in the aggregate to || subsequent bounty Jand laws have been passed. 

The state of this business is such that all claims || 100,000 acres. The same remarks are applicable to the re- 


can er be satisfied upon presentation. 
_ There are also now filed in this office, in addi- 
Uon to the quantity mentioned as suspended and | 


In connection with this subject, attention is 


| striction as to time, in the act of January 27, 


in invited to the vacant land lying in the Vir- || 1853, entitled ‘« An act authorizing certain soldiers 
ginia military district, Ohio, ceded to the United || of the late war with Great Britam to surrender 
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the bounty lands drawn by them, and to locate 


mentioned act extends to the heir-at-law of the | pursuant to the act of May 30, 1830, has i 
others in lieu thereof.”’ 


soldier. If, in the event of his death, and after || granted to officers and soldiers, in satisfactioy 





Interior held the reverse of this, and that the act 


jt is also recommended, that the right to make 
such exchanges, where lanile are unfit for culu- 
vation, be extended to the heirs-at-law of the 
soldier, a8 In a majority of cases the pate ntees 
are decease d. 

The right to the warrants pursuant to the above 


land has 
worthless, his heirs should be entitled to good 
land in accordance with the intention of Con- |; 


been duly patented to him, it is found | United States military warrants issued under - 


|| of September 16, 1776. 
The three following tables exhibit the progres 


gress in conferring upon his ancestor the right to |! in the adjustment of the swamp grants under 4 


the warrant. 


| act of 1849, which is Scania to the 
Scrip to the amount of two thousand acres, |! Louisiana, and the general grant of 1850: 


State ¢ of 


No. 1.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land selected for the several States wnder the acts of Congress ae March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850. 


















j i | : = 
States. Third quarter, | ip ourth quarter, is ‘irst quarter, | Second quarter, | Third quarter, en |X Year ending Total since 
1855. cS R.. 1855. | 1556. 1856. 1856. June 30, 1856. | date of grants, 
aor = eT ea eet ce abe 
a a ee - - . | 32.438. 15 
i In WM cc cee eee eee ee ee ee eSe Sere eeeess OHESeseesees - - - | 14 636. 01 1.329.235 RQ 
i ac 2 Es hws cc ck tapenetakeunse ‘ 29,709. 70 374.66 30,084.36 3,235,233. 42 
RMIT 230 <2euehicusessen cud eueka atetcdeesscunnts #256 .85 | 38,17 1.92 17.06 20,511.91 20,751. 92 58,957.74 | 3,374.905.13 
PIRROTEE 6 a 20h cnn 08 0660 00660002 OEbS00 SvOCE sl peDTes Senses - oi O° es 
SOL whasce nncshetssentasensees hieebthemstenaets 10,500.00 | . | 25,297.41 397.19 . 36,124.60 2.753.873 6 
DOW 2.00 ceccce sees ce meenseceeces esse cesessceeses cecces - 508 715.80 
Louisiana, act of 18 TT ee ee oe 67,913.42 | 26, 146. 79 64, 65 29 38 39,815.44 | 91 204. 26 198,: 505.03 10, 162.3 156. 
rn, 2 Oe Bete. ¢s5oe bbe eds Stubs s0ebtese uss ves 476.28 18,064.58 14,3: 351.56 18, 540.86 
f BEICHIMAM 4000 cccccscvctcccecesoetes ccarcesessvecscccece - j * ° 
| Arkansas, .......0 LePRCRSRSRES CODER 0 Std 4s h45H0b OO REO ° 254.87 | - ~ $119,262, 04 55.954. 87 | 90.799. 5 
ED chihae sachoe eran $6bvseby <qove\ bruhauet dive sisrne 2,729,813.15 | 538,719.01 . 358,165.98 8395534.19 5,626,608.14 | 11 630,271.31 4 
DW ROOOGN . 6 nonce vascce oc Saeswces Sede sesveusescocecess | ° | ° - . j ~ 2,350,000.00 
COBIMOFMAIR ..cccccsccccecccccec cess cnceseee ececccceces @ - ~ - - | - . 
TU a Shy 'b 50d 65500000.50600005n0.5b0ee0 ENT bOes Bt cKee 2,208,483.43 2,658,292 .59 120,059.83. 437,329.76 1,099.7 39.98 6,024,165.60 52,288,918. 39 


* List canceled by request of surveyor general. 
+ Relative to Louisiana lists. 


t Previously reported in surveyor general’s list C of 1851; 





See special Exhibit C herewith. 


; embraced in former aggregates. 
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No. 2.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land approved to the several States wnder the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850, 


























States Third quarter, , Fourth quarter, | First quarter, i Second quarter, | Third quarter, | Year ending Total since 
P ? | 1855. } 1855. 1856. 1856. 1856. June 30, 1856. | date of grants, 
_ ——_—_—__—_— ee — - ee 
NMA Ee, eh bas cas aseabuNeasas C0 00en cceceseccoce | - - - | - - - 25,640.71 
FUN, ctensip ated ocnsses cosesedans shopheusabeaenaneseis - - 20,072.46 - - 20,072.46 1 ,2298.505.62 
| TIMMOIS cess eee eeee eee eee teen eeeee een tees teereneeeeenes - } - “= - - - 1,251 874.18 
| MissOUMi...ssseeseeseeeseeececeeeneenen seeeeesseseneees - | - - - - - 3,011 ,151.69 
SR nih 866605 oeee rd 00605560006 b CEsbbE Ss dehecubaceel - | - - - - - 9,595.51 
SIE ig vntnens cosets shesanvssvucnseeeetuba ents esas - - - - - 2,605, 588.96 
Li iitadebesbakdbehsnn chews erdiienkebe soeeeeneesebnnest - . - | - - - - 
ME SUD... noc cpans nace seansareeinenses - } - | - | - 7,379,994 .23 
Fn WOE GE CON n 000660 veceecenhs chvewsesdbap cess - | - - | - | - - 221.541.23 
NG ate WUGGu he iiendi sep eck Shas deeb ntineb sees - - | - - - §,465,232.41 
CE ciate Da bs nunsankdtnns tibeus deeskueh otinnt . . lacie - - 5,920,024.94 
DO Se ere RG<t.neek beacon dugeen te nteneyss 1,448,440.55 4,250, 350.44 | 218,010.94 - 6,016,801.93 9,581 610.15 
e ~ Ds vate be 359% 000094055506 06550 08600006R0%000002 - | - - - - 1,650,712.10 
i OTT. cr ccceveres cece ceceeseses eeseee sess sesesesess| ” } = - - - 
scgeatieiengetlee ne ceils sciliindansliintabinlasigatane aati poieetenaiemesadiediadiatat aust 
PD ictisscne sens disteesieees ititenitcacip dine 1,448,440.55 - | 4,370,422.90 | 218,010.94 | - 6,036,874.39 | 38,344,471.03 

















No. 3.—Statement exhibiting the quantity of Land patented to the several States wnder the act of Congress caree re: 28, 1850. 











' e — a - a _ 
- ; oe et 

menses Phird quarter, | Fourth - arter,| First quarter, Is Second quarter, ee Third quarter, | Yearending | Total since date 
— 1855. 18 1856. 1856. Lae 1856. + pee June 30, 1856. of granis. 
|- ae isbaieones sili hte at ial a ace ity aaa atti 
Sc wh chibi sana shahon senineeees.csnsaabatensxensgheasds - - | - - - - 25,640.71 

§ Trndiana.....esececcevcccsecevecccccvccceccvesccvesceces - - - - 1,211,042.91 
SEEDED vnkeds «o6bn9:06900000,cn00nd 6050 0058 cece seeteueses - - - - - 471.236 .43 
PN cn snch Rdnann sanhnghs sbaesesebanvate ies hone ien *86,319.39 206,642.87 | : 1,116,991.42 292,962.26 1,409,9.3.68 
| Mississippi......ccsccscccssesecssvccccecces Oceses secses - - | - - - - 1,695,928 .03 
PEED wows 660055 w506 005050095050 0006 0096050006 cenees - | | 1,538,045.60 596,474.93 307,451.76 | 2,134,520.53 4,455,053 97 

| APKAMSOS.....000..seesseeseeseseesataneereeee senses sees 3,483.32 | . : 878,772.65 3,483.32 | 2,246,375.47 
| Plorida.... .ccceeseseeees OG eneves'avenes Seguee vesb e6etes ] 4: 3,347.29 | - — 2,621,031 .07 2,839,924 .05 2,764,378 . 36 5,604,002 41 
Re oleae ais eles tala atin. Oued : ‘ a 534,431.61 ; 534,431.61 760,776.79 
OEE 05 0s 508600000000 crdsdvcense eeecee ecbe castes 233,150.00 | 206,642.87 1,538,045 .60 | 3,75] ,937.61 | 5,143,139 .88 5,729,776.08 17,880,909.70 


* One hundred and sixty acres of this relinquished by State authorities. 


In the proceedings had under the act of 1850, 
the act of 1849 was treated as merged in the 
former, until January, 1856, when, by. a decision | 
of the 4th of that month, the Secretary of the 


of 1850 was merely cumulative so far as it related 
to the State of Louisiana embracing certain lands 
specially excepted from the prior law. Governed 
by this decision of the supervisory power, it was 
ascertained that the great bulk of the sections | 
and approvals which “had been made under the 
act of 1850, should be transferred to the law of 
1849; and this was effected by departmental cor- 
rective certificates, - 1 
The annexed exhibit C is a summary of the 
peniity of lands selected under both laws for || 
e State of Louisiana, the quantity heretcfore | 


approved, that selected and in conflict with sales, 
locations, reservations, prior grants, and private 
claims, and the quantity suspended and remain- 
ing to beacted upon. The bulk of the latter is in 
within the New Orleans district, the greater part 
the limits of the rejected Dauterive claim, and will 
as speedily as practicable be certified to the State. 

In order to bring to a close the business of in- 
dividual contests of the claims of the States, 
under the swamp grants, a notice bearing date 
December 28, 1855, was promulged, and has been 


extensively circulated. ‘That notice calls upon 


_all parties objecting to the approval of swamp 
selections to file their affidavits in support of the | 
objections within six months with the proper | 
local officers. 


Under this notice, a large number of affidavits 








| have been received from the States of Illinois, 
| Missouri, Iowa, Mississippi, and Arkansas, and 
a few from Indiana, Louisiana, and Florida. 
The labor in this office incident to the classifica- 
tion of these, and the preparationof the necessary 
list for the land officers, has been very great, and 
is finished, so far as Illinois, Missouri, and lowa 
are concerned. 
The reference to the local offices is deferred 
because many of the affidavits are not in due 
form, and it has been necessary to return the 
| original; should there be any undue delay in the 
eeeeeeee of contestants, it will be treated as an 
andonment of the contest. * 
The following is a conjectural statement of the 
quantity of land ompliel for by contestants 10 





contrast with that reported as selected: 
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Total selections | Quantity applied 











States. reported under | for by contest- 
the grant. | ants. 

ee 

[ndiana....ceeee- 1,329,835.83 | 5.038.08 
[}linois....+. ecees 3,235,233.48 672,560.00 
Missouri...++ ceees 3,374,205.13 | 102,113.43 
Mississippi occcceel 2,753,873 69 90,160.00 
Towa «cece. cence 1,097,715.80 150,320.00 « 


10,686,231 00 


2,240.00 
8,520,792.50 | 
| 


142,840.00 
3,180.00 


LOUISIANA... ce eees 
ArKansS@S .eee cece 


Florida ..acc0 sees 11,630,271.51 





1,168,451.51 


Total.......+-|  42,628,158.94 | 


The contested quantity in Arkansas may ex- 
ceed that in the foregoing estimate by reason of 
a contest on the part of the railroad, under the 
Jaw making a grant to aid in the construction of 
a railroad from Cairo to Fulton, with branches to 
the Mississippi and Fort Smith. The period 


allowed the contestants to present proof was ex- | 


tended upon the application of the Governor of 
and the Senators from the State, to October 20, 
1856; and affidavits embracing one hundred and 
sixteen thousand acres of the quantity in the 
aforesaid estimate have been received in behalf 
of the railroad claimants, and others are expected. 
By a resolution of the 7th May last, the Senate 


called upon the Department to report what legis- || 
lation is necessary to give full effect tothe swamp | 


grant, and quiet conflicts. ; es 

A report was made and certain legislation rec- 
ommended. 
with the suggestion that the legislation most 
requisite is, first, to fix a limit to the time within 
which selections must be made, and next to 
secure bona fide settlers who have gone upon the 
land, relying on the State title, in case of the re- 
jection of the State’s claim. 

The swamp land business in the State of Cali- 
fornia is yet entirely unsettled, although import- 
ant correspondence has taken place on the sub- 
ject between this office and the authorities of the 
State. In May last the register at Marysville 
reported that many county surveyors in the State 
had been returning to the authorities as swamp, 
tracts of land not shown by the plats to be of that 
character; that by an act of the Legislature par- 


ties were allowed to take up claims of three hun- | 


dred and twenty acres of ‘‘ swamp and overflowed 
lands,” and those surveyors were employed in 


locating the same; that in many cases, within | 


his own knowledge, settlers in good faith, who 
had complied with the United States preémption 


laws, found their ** lands, improvements, and | 


dwelling-houses covered up by these swamp and 
overflowed land claims, taken up on specula- 
tion,’’ and that in some instances the lands thus 
claimed were valued at fifty dollars per acre. A 
copy of the communication to this effect was trans- 


mitted to the Governor of California, and concert | 
of action suggested between the authorities of || 


the State and General Government; and that 
before any sales in that part of the State, confer- 
ence should be had with the authorities of the 
General Government, so as to save innocent 
parties from conflict and loss of title; at the same 
time the views of this office were presented touch 
ing the character of the lands which properly fal- 
within the purview of the grant. It is also pro- 
posed as speedily as possible to relieve this busi- 
ness in California from embarrassment, and to use 
proper efforts to place the same upon a legal basis. 


Seventy-one patents for swamp selections have | 


been issued, covering seven hundred and sixty- 
five pages; nine lists covering six hundred and 
fifty-two pages have been approved, and trans- 
cripts forwarded to the Governor; besides which, 
the business has given rise to a very heavy cor- 
respondence. 

Under the act of the last session of Congress 
making libera. grants of land to several States 
to aid in the construction of between thirty and 
forty railroads therein named within their re- 
Spective limits, the necessary preliminary steps 
have been taken by this office for carrying them 
into effect. As usual, under similar laws, the 
lands falling within the probable limits of the 
grants were promptly withdrawn from sale and 
location, so as to fulfill the intention of Congress, 
which otherwise might have been frustrated on 
account of the increased demand which it was 
reasonable to presume would arise for lands in 


The subject is now adverted to, | 


the vicinity of the roads, stimulated by the pros- 

pect of large gains incident to these improve- 

ments. The sudden withdrawal from market of 
| such important bodies of land almost simulta- 
| neously in seven different States, had a tendency 
| to produce great public and private inconvenience. 
All the means, however, in the power of this 
office, have been employed in its correspondence 
with the executive officers of the States interested 
to secure the speedy transmission of the maps of 
survey of the roads, in order to enable us to 
restore to market, as early as possible, all lands 
withdrawn, which, on the receipt of such maps, 
should be found not actually needed to satisfy 
the several grants. 

The State of Iowa was the first to accept, as 
she did, by an act of her Legislature, which had 
been specially convened for the purpose. The 
State act was passed on the 14th July last, and 
| disposes of the grant, for each road, to regularly 
| incorporated companies. 
| The maps of two of the roads, ‘‘ the Missis- 
| sippi and Missouri river,’’ and the ‘* Dubuque 
| and Pacific,’’ as ** definitely fixed,’’ were the first 
|| received, and maps of the others have since come 
||}to hand. The adjustment of the grant now in 
| progress, with the codperation of the regularly 
authorized agents of the State, will be completed 
as rapidly as possible. 


Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


The maps of final location of the ‘ Alabama | 


/and Florida,” being the road from Montgomery, 
| in the direction of Pensacola, and of its contin- 
| uation to the last mentioned point, together with 
| informal maps of the *‘ Girard and Mobile’’ road 

in Alabama, and of the Louisiana portion of the 
| New Orleans and Jackson road, have been re- 
\| ceived, on all of which such official action will 
|| be had as may be admissible preliminary to the 
'| legislation of those States for accepting the grants. 
| It is understood that the Legislature of the 
| State of Wisconsin have just accepted the grant 
| for her roads, by the passage of an act author- 
izing certain companies to receive the grant of 
lands to that State. 

The following is an approximate estimate of 
| the quantity of lands which will probably inure 
to each State, under those new grants, after de- 
ducting estimated sales, and other disposals of 
lands within the prescribed limits: 





| 
Area |Net,which 
of road.! of grant. |will inure. 


Date of 
act. 


| States. Miles 








| Acres. Acres. 
4,320,000 | 3,456,000 
630 | 2,419,200 | 1,814,400 


TOWER ccc cesses 
Florida........| May 17 
May 17 
June 3 
Aug. 11 





PEERING 02 440- 4,853,760 | 1,213,390 


1,264 


| 

| 

| 
1856. 
May 15 1,124 
June 3 | 


we ee 


Louisiana......| ‘aye qi 626 | 2,403,840 | 1,602,560 
Mississippi.....| Aug. 11 330 | 1,267,200} 950,400 
Wisconsin..... June 3 560 | 2,150,400! 1,622,800 


Michigan......| June 3 1,075 | 4,128,000 | 3,096,000 


5,610 !21,542,400 |13,755,550 








Peta eis Ks - 


——_____._ ee SSD 


railroad and branches, under the act of February 
9, 1853, has been nearly closed, and the lands re- 
maining to the General Government have been re- 
| stored, by a public proclamation, to sale andentry. 
The quantity of land inuring to the States 

named, in virtue of this grant, is as follows: 
Area of grant.. Net selections. 





Acres. Acres. 

Missouri, for her part of the 
Cairo and Fulton.......++. 219,262 54,066 

|| Arkansas, for her part of the 
|| Cairoand Fulton...... + e+e 01,160,067 764,772 
'| Arkansas, Memphis branch.. 397,347 150,000 
Arkansas, Fort Smith branch. 550,525 550,525 

' 


a —_—_— 


oo cs ceca myeigaun 


». rr 





1,519,363 





of previous sales, swamp selections, and other 
disposals, the quantity inuring to the States falls 
short of the area of the grant, as follows: 


Acres. 
ni alas ocbs cess Keccvredeveses codes - 


Arkansas, Cairo and Fulton........+...+.-395,395 
Arkansas, Memphis branch......+.++++++-247,347 


Acres. 
5h 


- 
a 

SS 
& 





Making a total of acres less than the quantity 


——— 





within the limits claimed..........cceeesseeseenes £38 


Since the last annual report, the grant to 
Arkansas and Missouri, for the Cairo and Fulton | 


|| 138,996 acres. 
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In reference to the adjustment of the Fox and 
Wisconsin river grant in Wisconsin, under the 
act of August 8, 1854, and the several supple- 
mentary acts, it appears from the return to this 
office, that there only remain 9,171 acres yet to 
be selected, under our special official certificate 
of April 26, 1855, referred to and explained in 
last annual report. This residuum, itis expected, 
will be selected before the close of the approach- 
ing winter; and in that event the selections will 
be complete. As regards the 60,832 acres of old 
selections, on account of this grant, awaiting the 
confirmation of Congress, they are still withheld 
from sale at the written request of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of 
the House of Representatives, to await the legis- 
lation which had been expected on the matter. 

The following is a statement of this grant as it 
now stands: 


Acres. 
654,269 


Acres. 
Quantity granted under the several acts.... 
Quantity selected and regularly approved... 208,303 
Quantity selected under the special certifi 
Cate, NOL APPrOVEd .... ceeeee veeeee evens 405,963 
Quantity, old selections, awaiting confirm- 
Bion Dy COMZTESS... cerceceeeeseeeeecees 60,822 





Leaves., isos teen. Meee 


to be selected, should Congress confirm by law 

the old selection of 60,832 acres, which is of lands 

not offered. Otherwise, that amount must be added 

to the last mentioned quantity to be selected 

under existing laws from any vacant lands in the 
| State subject to private entry. 

The surveys in the State of Iowa have now 
progressed sufficiently for closing the adjustment, 
within the limits of that State, of the Des Moines 

| river grant, under the act of August 8, 1846, but 
| no further action can be taken until the compro- 
mise proposition for the final settlement of the 
grant, recently proposed in the opinion of the 
| Attorney General and adopted by the Department, 
shall be either accepted or rejected by the proper 
authorities. Inthe mean time the lands in dis- 
pute, above the Raccoon Fork, appear to be inter- 
| sected by three of the lowa railroad grants, made 
by the act of 15th May last, thus creating a third 
party to the already complicated condition of 
this business. 
| ‘The following will show the amount selected 
and approved of lands situated in the State of 
lowa for this grant up to date: 


{ Situated below the Raccoon Fork. 


eee ee Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Acres. 
Approved July 13, 1848, by Secretary R. J. 

| WAIKETr cc ceccco eens cecccccecerecetenseeescs 821,028.03 
Situated above the Raccoon Fork. 

| Approved October 30, 1851, by Secretary A. H. 

|} H. Stewart: 


Eee PS Des iniedeeas is ove vasee . 107,195.78 
| OS Bicivacecsd cvcdieceveon 25,487 . 87 
| M6 Dives rvisccccccsesedenee ObG7.08 


214,391.58 
| Approved December 17, 1853, by Sec- 

retary R. McClelland....33,142.43 

| Approved December 30, 1853, 

| by Secretary R. McClel 

} SS Par 

———— 45,955.94 


—_— — 260,347.52 


Making aggregate approved.........eeeeceee e OOL375. 55 





The lands granted to the State of Wisconsin 
by the act of June 18, 1838, to aid in the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the waters of Lake 
| Michigan with those of Rock river, amount to 
That work not having been con- 


|| structed, the lands reverted, by the terms of the 


'| had sold 125,431 acres thereof. 


From this it will be seen that in consequence 


act, to the United States. ‘The State, however, 
in order to settle 
| the matter, the lands thus sold, under the opinion 
| of the Attorney General of July 24, 1852, have 
| been computed at $2 50 per acre, and charged to 
| the five per cent. fund of the State; and those 
| remaining unsold, amounting to 13,565 acres, 
charged to the 500,000 acre grant, made by the 
| act of September 4, 1841. The selections under 
the latter act have all been since made and ap- 
proved, except the comparatively small amount 
of 22,533 acres, in the list of selections bearing 
date December 6, 1855, which requires correction 
of a small excess. This State was, by computa- 
tion made in August last, entitled to 35,683 acres, 
under the provisions of the act of March 2, 1855, 
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in lieu of her swamp lands located by individuals 
at the United States land offices. 

The operations under the graduation act of 
August 4, 1854, have been laborious and embar- 
rassing, fruitful of numerous and perplexing 
questions. These have been settled upon the 
most liberal principles consistent with the pro- 


visions of the act prescribing settlement and cul- | 
Upon | 
entries under this law, made prior to June 1, | 


tivation as a condition of the purchases. 


1856, purchasers are allowed one year from that 
period to make proof of actual settlement, &c. 
All purchasers after that period are allowed one 
year from the date of sale to prove up their 
claims. This is the extent of executive discretion 
in the premises; and it is extremely desirable, in 
order that the matter may be finally put to rest, 
that Congress shall either affirm by law the action 


of the Department, which has assimilated this | 


class of cases, in regard to the time allowed, to 
the period prescribed in relation to lands subject 
to private entry in the preémption act of 1541, 
or preseribe the terms on which further proceed- 
ings shall be had by the Executive in the matter, 
or waive the condition of settlement and cultiva- 
tion altogether. It is proper here to remark that, 
as the sales under this law are necessarily mixed 
up in the daily progress of sales with those at 
the regular minimum, much delay must ensue in 
the regular issue of patents, unless it shall here- 
after be determined to select and exclude the 
graduation sales, and suspend the patents for 
proof for the period allowed for its presentation, 
and proceed with the ordinary sales. In that 
case, the effect will be to break the series of num- 
bers, and lead to embarrassment and a departure 
from the regular order of issue under our system. 

The accounts of receivers of public moneys and 
disbursing agents have generally been audited 
and adjusted to the end of the third quarter of 
the calendar year. 

The act of Congress approved April 20, 1818, 
‘“*changing the compensation of receivers and 
registers of the land offices,’’ provides ‘ that 
instead of the compensation now allowed by law 
to the receivers of public moneys for the lands of 
the United States, they shall receive an annual 
salary of $500 each, and a commission of one 
per centum of the moneys received, as a com- 
pensation for clerk hire, receiving, safe-keeping, 
and transmitting such moneysto the Treasury of 
the United States: Provided always, That the 


whole amovnt which any receiver of public mon- | 


eys shall receive under the provisions of the act 
shall not exceed, for any one year, the sum of 
€3,000."’ 

Second: ‘That instead of the compensation 
now allowed by law to the registers of the land 
offices, they shall receive an annual salary of 
$500 each, and a commission of one per cent. on 
all the moneysexpressed in the receipts by them 
filed and entered, and of which they shall have 
transmitted an account to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided always, That the whole 
amount which any register of the land office shall 
receive under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed, for any one year, the sum of $3,000.” 

The rate which was adopted by the Tfeasury 
for the computation of commission under this 
act was rejected by the Supreme Court in the 
ease of United States vs. Dickson, (15 Peters, 
141 et seq.,) and decided to be contrary to the 
intention of the act. 

The court decided that “ the commission is a 
compensation attached to the particular officer 
for his yearly service, and not to the office itself 
for a fiscal year."’ And in conformity with the 
decision of the court in the case referred to, the 
accountants were instructed to calculate the com- 


missions of receivers of public moneys in the 


following manner: 

First. —If, under a temporar 
made by the President during the recess of the 
Senate, sums reveived by a receiver of public 
moneys shall have amounted to $250,000, and 
shal! have been duly accounted for at the Treas- 
ury, then such receiver will be entitled to his 
maximum of commissions for said temporary 
service which ends with the day preceding the 
date of his commission under the Senate’s con- 
firmation. Thus, for example: 





appointment, 











Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 





[November 99, 


—— 
Senate & Ho. or Reps. 











se 


of public moneys on November 1, 1855, and gave | scription of work the surveying force 
P , , 5 ying as been 


his bond and took his oath and receipted for the 
books and papers on the Ist of December, 1855, 


| 


and was subsequently appointed by the President | 


and confirmed by the Senate for the term of four 
years from and after the Ist of January, 1856; 
now, if the moneys received prior to Ist of Jan- 


uary, 1856, amounted to $250,000, and were duly | 
accounted for, such receiver was entitled to one | 


month’s salary, and to his maximum of commis- 
sions of $2,500, although he had served but for 
one month. 


to $250,000, the receiver will be entitled to his 
maximum when such sum shall be accounted for 
at the Treasury. 

Under this rule, should the receiver’s office 
become vacant, and a new receiver be appointed 
each quarter, each receiver would be entitled to 
the maximum commission of $2,500, provided 
the sales of land, during the incumbency of each, 
should amount to $250,000, amounting in the 


seems to me to be contrary to the intention of 
the act. The wording of the act may justify the 





engaged the past year. From recent examina. 
tions it is expected that the business of this sur. 
veying department will be so far advanced as to 
place the archives in readiness for transfer Within 
the period of two years. 

Wisconsin.—The surveys have progressed 
rapidly north of the fourth correction line, and 
west of the meridian, bordering on the south 


|| shore of Lake Superior, and embracing desirable 


| ands for settlers, The surveys between the 


| meridian and the Michigan line, north of the third 
Second.—If, under his confirmed appointment, 
dated January 1, 1856, the moneys received in | 
the year ending December 31, 1856, shall amount 


correction line, have been referred. These gur. 
veys are proposed, at a convenient period, with 
a view to the protection of the timber, constity. 
ting their principal value, and also in reference to 
recent railroad grants. 
lowa.—From the rapid progress of the surveys 
last year in this State, the field of operations has 
been narrowed down to a-small district in the 
_ northwest angle, between the northern boundary 
and township ninety-six north, extending from 
the Big Sioux river to the Des Moines. It js 


|| expected that all the surveys will be completed 
aggregate to the sum of $10,000 for the year, which | 


i] 


by the close of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
| 1858. 
Miynesota.—The surveys in this Territory 


construction given to it by the court; but, believ- || west of the Mississippi river, and bordering on 


ing the Legislature never intended that the United 


States should, in any one calendar year, pay | 


more than one per cent. upon all moneys received 
during that year, and that the commission for 


any one year, to whomsoever paid, should exceed, | 


in the whole, the sum of $2,500, it is deemed 
proper to invite attention to the subject. 

Should my views respecting this matter meet 
your concurrence, further legislative action will 
be necessary to give the proper construction to 
the act of 20th April, 1818, so as to restrict 
the commission of the registers and receivers to 
a quarterly pro rata allowance of the maximum 


of $2,500 per annum, their compensation, both | 


for salary and commissions, to commence and 
be calculated from the time they enter on the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

I would also recommend that the second section 
of the act of 22d March, 1852, (see Statutes at 


Large, page 4,) be so amended as to require that, | 


before a military warrant shail be located, the 
holder of said warrant shall pay the location fee 
to the receiver of public moneys, and that he 
shall be held accountable for the same, as in case 
of receipts of the ordinary proceeds of the public 
lands. 

For the details of the surveying operations 
reference is made to the accompanying annual 
reports of the surveyors general, of which the 
following synopsis is submitted: 

Micuican.—The surveys of new lands in this 
State, with the exception of a few islands in the 
rivers and lakes, have been completed. The sur- 


veys already cover one fourth part of the lower, 


and one twenty-fifth part of the upper peninsula, 
It has been determined to cofMplete the resurveys 
of about seventy-five townships, the greater por- 
tion of which are embraced in outstanding con- 


tracts, to complete the archives, and then close | 


the office. For the attainment of this object 
measures are contemplated, so as to be able to 
turn over the archives to the authorities of Mich- 
igan under the act of 12th June, 1840, by the 30th 
September, 1857. No pew appropriations are 
asked, except for salaries and incidental expenses, 
which are submitted for the entire fiscal year, so 
as to cover contingencies that may arise. 
Ittiwois.—The surveys in this State have like- 
wise been completed, except some small islands 


in the Mississippi, Rock, and Fox rivers, which 


are now being surveyed and returned on indi- 
vidual applications to the Surveyor General, at 
the expense of the parties applying. The sur- 
veys of a few townships have been retraced to 
renew the old lines, ankall the surveying opera- 
tions in the State are so nearly closed that it is 
expected the archives will be in a condition to 
be transferred to the State by the 30th June next. 

Missourt.—The surveys of new lands yet to 


be effected are reduced to some small tracts in the | 
rivers, a few islands, and about ten full town- 
ships between the St. Francis and Mississippi | 
|| rivers, in the southeastern part of the State, with 
A B was appointed by the Président receiver |! 


some town and village surveys, on which de- 





i 





| 


|| which require to be retraced under existing ap- 
his § 


operations. 
has been made in the office-work, by the system- 


the Minnesota and its tributaries, have kept pace 
with the rapid settlement of this region, and the 
great demand for farms. Under the law of the 
late session of Congress, creating two new land 
districts in the north part of the Territory, and 
providing an appropriation of $40,000 for new 
surveys, instructions were promptly dispatched 
for surveys on the northwest shore of Lake Su- 
perior and on the St. Louis river; also for the 
extengion of the surveys west of the Mississippi 
| to thé’valley of the Crow-wing river, and further 
westward to the Red river of the north. Sub- 
divisional surveys were also ordered to meet the 
demands of the numerous settlers. The exten- 
sion: of certain connecting lines have also been 
| ordered for tribal and other Indian reserves under 
| the Chippewa treaties of 30th September, 1854, 
and 22d February, 1855, lying beyond the main 
body of the contemplated surveys. Partial re- 
turns of meridian and township lines have already 
reached this office, and as early in the coming 
spring as practicable it is proposed to resume 
Operations, and press the work forward to com- 
pletion. 

Arxansas.—The surveys of new lands for 
market having been completed, the work yet to 
be done is confined to the correction of some 
surveys alleged to be erroneous and fraudulent, 





| propriations, and then the surveys of t tate 
will be finished. By a proper restriction of these 
operations to such resurveys only as the United 
States are bound in good faith to have made, for 
which the proper steps have been taken, this 
office will probably soon be added to the list of 


|| closed offices, and its archives turned over to the 


State authorities. 

LovisiaNa.—Survey ing operations in this State 
are nearly complete, those remaining being some 
corrections of old surveys, the location of private 
claims, and surveys of beds of lakes which have 
become dry and belong to the United States. 
Shallow lakes or ponds, it is held, do not pass to 
the State under the swamp grants. Itis designed 
to complete these surveys as rapidly as possible, 





} and to abolish the office; and this will make the 


fourth office, out of the twelve now in operation, 
which it is expected may be closed within the 
next two years, and the Tisabary thus relieved 
from the present charges incident to their exist- 
ence, 

Fioripa.—The Indian disturbances have 
| proved a serious impediment to the surveys, 

aving occasioned the flight of eight deputies 


| 
from the field, near ** Lake O-kee-cho-bee,”’ in 


January last, with loss of their property. Since 
then, the surveyors have not been able to resume 
onsiderable progress, however, 


atic arrangement and protraction of the private 


'| land claims, thus advancing the business with @ 


view to the transfer of the surveying archives to 


I the State authorities at no distant day. 


The survey of the Keys off the coast of Florida 
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Coast Survey office. Some of the Keys lyin 
south of the extreme peninsula of Florida, an | 
northeast of Key West, have been surveyed 
during the past season, and plats indicating them | 
py latitude and longitude, unconnected with the 
surveys of public lands on the main land, have 
been returned to this office. From the returns, 
it appears the area of the surveyed Keys is about 
sixteen thousand acres, covered to some extent | 
by shallow water. The operations of the trian- 
gulations present a surveyed area of thirty-six 
square miles, within two hundred and sixty-three 
miles of shore line. 

For more detailed description of the Keys, 
reference is made to copies of the reports here- 
with from sub-assistants of the United States 
Coast Survey, addressed to the Superintendent | 
of the Coast Survey, and by him transmitted to 
this office. 

In the well assured expectation of the future | 
operations of the coast survey, I have submitted | 
the usual estimate for continuing the survey of 
the Florida Keys, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1858. 

New Mexico Terrirory.—The surveys have 
been confined to 674 miles of meridian base and 
correction lines, 265 miles of township and sub- 
division lines, natwithstanding the Indian hostili- 


| 


js under the immediate superintendence of the || present circumstances, is to exclude them from 


|| reservations, show that they have been prose- 
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}| 
| Sectional subdivision, in the gradual extension of 
| the lines of the public surveys. ae 
| Kawnsas.—The retarns of the surveys a 
| lands, Indian trust lands, and permanent Indian 


| cuted with great dispatch, considering the severity 
| of the last winter, which forced the deputy sur- 
| veyors to abandon field operations. Besides this, 
| the disturbances in the country, and the tpiieaey 
| of surveys under Indian treaty stipulations, whic 
had devolved upon the Surveyor General, tended 
| to retard the progress of the business. These 
} accumulated causes deferred the preparation of 
| the Iowa, Delaware, and other Indian trust lands | 
| for market, as early as had been contemplated; 
| and consequently no public lands, although sur- || 
| veys to the extent of hundreds of thousands of | 
acres, and plats of the same are prepared, could 
| be brought into market. The eastern portion of 
; the Delaware trust lands, of about ten townships, 
| were, however, proclaimed for sale, to take place || 
| on the 17th of the present month. 
Nesraska.—The surveys of the public lands | 
| in this Territory have not progressed as rapidly | 
|as in Kansas, owing mainly to the desire to 
expedite the survey of the Indian trust lands in 
Kansas, on which the deputies have been chiefly 
|employed; leaving but few to carry on opera- 





ties and the difficulty of procuring supplies in a 
sparsely settled country. 

Since the last annual report, there have been 
filed with the Surveyor General, sixteen private 
land claims; three of them have been examined 
by him, the remaining thirteen, with fifteen other 
claims previously filed, are awaiting further testi- 
mony. The examination of such titles has been 
delayed by the apathy of claimants, and : 
neglect to present the necessary testimony. 
have been filed, in all, fourteen of the pueblo 
claims, which, having been examined, will be 
submitted for the action of Congress. Only 
thirty-two donation claims have been filed since 
the opening of the office. 

The selection from the archives of the Spanish 
and Mexican Governments, which were turned 
over to the Surveyor General’s office by the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, resulted in the collection 
of 1,014 grants and documents relating to land 
titles, of which one hundred and ninety-seven are 
private grants. These have all been classified, 
alphabetically arranged, and constitute perma- 
nent official records. 

From the advices received at this office from 
the surveyor general of New Mexico and other 
sources, it is evident individuals claiming lands 
under formerGovernments before the treaty of 
Guadalupe ee of 1845, are very averse to 
respond to the call made on them by the Surveyor 
General’s notice of January 18, 1855, to produce 
the evidences of their claims to his office at Santa 
Fé; some from fear of losing the evidence of 
their titles, inspired, it is supposed, by designing 
individuals. 

In many instances, the Pueblo Indians have 
been deterred from filing their title-papers with 
the Surveyor General, in the apprehension that 
they es never again get possession of them. 
Others, conscious of an indisputable possessory 
right of landed estates, feel perfect security on 
the subject, and do not care to exhibit, much less 
file, their,title-papers, for the purpose of enabling 
the Surveyor ienerl to report upon the claims to 

ongress for confirmation under the act of July 
22,1854. This tardiness in complying with the 
requirement under the law delays the action on 
the part of the Surveyor General, and on the part 
of Congress, and of course will-cause correspond- 
ag delay in the survey of claims, and restrict the 
field of operations in New Mexico. It interferes 
also with donation claimants under the law of 
July 22, 1854. 

-0 obviate the difficulty, it is suggested that a 
Period of time be prescribed by iaw within which 
claimants shall file their claims, and that a sum- 
mary system for their final settlement, on prin- 
ciples of justice, be provided by Congress. There 
existing no authority of law for the survey of 
private claims, nor of the Pueblos, in New Mex- 
ico, until the same shall have been acted upon by 
the Surveyor General, reported to Congress, and 

finally confirmed, all the Recenive can do, under 
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tions in Nebraska. This cause, added to the 
| necessity of resurveys to correct some erroneous | 
returns, has retarded the progress of the field- | 
work during the past season. 

Uran Terrirory.—The surveying operations 
from the 27th July, 1855, the date of the arrival || 
| of the Surveyor General at Salt Lake City, the 
lace of his official residence, consisted in a pre- 
iminary reconnoissance of the country in the 








neighborhood of the Salt Lake, and in the estab- | 
lishment of the initial point at the corner of the 
| Temple block in the Salt Lake City, by erecting | 
|a suitable monument at the point of the inter- 
section of the principal meridian with the base 
line, from whieh the base line was extended due | 
east four miles, and due west thirty-six miles. 
| The principal meridian was extended due north 
| from the initial point, on line and by offsets, 
eighty-four miles, and south seventy-two miles. || 
The meridian and the base line pass through Salt | 
Lake valley, Cache, Malade, Blue Spring, and | 
Hansel Spring valleys to the north of the base; | 
through Tuilla, and part of Bush valleys on the | 
west, and through Jordan, Utah, Cedar, Tintick, 
and a portion of Youab valleys onthe south. | 
Contracts have been entered into for surveying | 
these valleys, with the exception of the desert 
lying west of the Salt Lake. The surveys are | 
to be made into townships, with authority for 
subdividing them into sections. The field work | 
under the contracts has been reported to this | 
office as returned to the Surveyor General’s office, | 









transmission to Washington. The extent of the 
field operations embraces between one hundred 
and thirty and one hundred and forty townships, 
including fractional townships. A partial exam- 
ination of the country has been made beyond 
the localities enumerated by the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, who recommends the extension of the base 
and meridian lines hereto, and suggests the pro- 
priety of surveying the valuable timber lands 
found in the cafions of the mountains in Utah. 
The Surveyor General reports that the Salt 
Lake City is far greater in extent than the corpo- 
rate authorities are entitled to under the town site 
act of 23d May, 1844. He represents that the 
city occupies several square miles, and suggests 
the propriety of legal enactment to enable him to 
close the lines of the public surveys upon such 
limits of the city as it — be proper to recog- 
nize. It is further stated that the public domain | 
in the city, and out of the limits thereof, settled 
by Mormons, is being conveyed by the members 
| of the church of Latter Day Saints, in consider: 
ation of their good-will towards the church, to | 
Brigham Young, trustee of the same, he requir- | 
ing them to defend the property thus conveyed 
against any one. ‘ ae 
This proceeding in the Territory is incompat- 
ible ‘with our system, and suggests the propriety 
of congressional interposition. As the town site 
act of 1844 limits the grant to three hundred and 





and the office work as completed and ready for || 
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twenty acres, it might be proper to consider the 
peculiar condition of the capital of Utah, and pass 
such legislative enactment as would award to the 
city a sufficient number of the legal subdivisions 


_to embrace its present actual improvements, such 
_ legal subdivisions contiguous to those improve- 


ments to be, of course, laid open for disposal 
under the general land laws applicable to the 
same. 

Carirornia.—The progress of the surveying 
operations has been confined to the valleys of 
Upper Sacramento and Shasta rivers, and to the 
southeastern portion of the State bordering on the 
Colorado river; also to lands in the vicinity of 
the Tejon Indian reserve, and along the valleys 
of Mono and Tahichopa lakes, situated on the 


| eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 


Since the Surveyor General’s last annual report, 
he has entered into twenty-eight different cong 
tracts for the survey of the public lands; and the 


| returns of surveys to his office, which have been 


examined and approved, include the following 
work: 


Surveys of base and meridian lines....... 


180 milea 
Standard parallels.... cs. cece ccesccveeeess 5 


Traverse and meander, ... ...s.eeeeeseees 34 «« 
Township limes....rcccccosccssccceverecs 4951 « 
Bection Times.cccs cvesceseneveccveccesss Maen. 
PEP WEIVEEES ce0d vc cccecccs caahes chseee 65 « 


Making an aggregate of miles......... 25,588 « 


Including a surveyed area of nearly eight million 


| acres, 


The surveys in California, notwithstanding 
their rapid progress, have been subjected to strict 


| scrutiny in the field by commissioned examining 


deputies, whose duty it is to repair to the field, 
and test the accuracy of work executed by the 
deputies under contracts. ‘These measures have 


led to the discovery of several contracts in the 


execution of which errors had occurred, and the 
parties have been required to correct their work, 
or to be subjected to the expense of its correction 
through other deputies. The salutary provision 
made in the act of 3d March, 1853, authorizing 
the examination of surveys in the field, has been 
the means of securing accuracy in surveying 
operations. The amount of the office work per- 
formed in the surveying department at San Fran- 
cisco during the year has been considerable, and 
coextensive with the multifarious requirements 
of the office. Among many miscellaneous duties, 
incident to the custody of the old Spanish and 
Mexican archives, and the documents of the late 
board of land commissioners, the following work 
has been performed: the original field notes of sur- 
veys which had been returned to the Surveyor Gen- 


| eral’s office during the year, have been examined, 


and their accuracy tested by protraction; maps of 
the same have been made in triplicate, amounting 
to one thousand two hundred and sixty-one plats; 
transcripts of the field notes and descriptive notes 
of townships, and a general map of the State, 
have been prepared, ethibicing the progress of the 
surveys. Bince the commencement of field oper- 
ations in California to the present time, sixty- 





one thousand four hundred and sixteen miles of 
surveying have been accomplished, equivalent to 
the area of about twenty millions of surveyed 
acres. This accumulation of the public lands, at 
heavy governmental expenditure, suggests the 
propriety of offering portions of them for sale, to 
satisfy the public expectation, as soon as a proper 
separation can be made of the agricultural from 
the reserved mineral lands. Referring to the 
remarks in connection with the subject presented 
in the last annual report, it is submitted whether, 
in further legislation in the premises, it would 
not be proper to declare by an express enactment 
that, in the event of a sale, or location by the 
local officers, either at public auction or other- 
wise, of lands as agricultural, which may here- 
after be ascertained to be strictly auriferous, and 
as such reserved under existing laws, any such 
sale or patent granted in pursuance thereof shall 
be held to convey only the portion of euch sale 
as may embrace agricultural lands. 
Orecon.—The surveys are nearly completed 
of the public lands and donation claims between 
the Cascade mountains and the ocean, as authorized 
by the law creating the surveying district of 
Oregon, notwithstanding the difficulties occa- 
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sioned by the recent war with the Indians. The 


Surveyor General renews the suggestion in his | 


redecessor’s last annual report for the extension, 
be law, of this surveying district east of the Cas- 
cades. The explorations of the country have 
satisfied him that it is not practicable to continue 
the base line and the correction parallels over that 
range of mountains; and being aware of the ex- 
istence of rich and inviting lands for settlement 


in the transmontane portions of the Territory, | 


especially near the borders of the Columbia and 
its tributaries, such as Des Chute, John Day’s, 
and the Umatilla rivers, he recommends that sep- 
arate base and meridian lines be established for 
that region. With this view, I have submitted 
the necessary estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1858. 

Wasuinctron Terrirory.—The disastrous 
results of the recent Indian war, which continued 
for several months, have prevented surveying 
operations to the extent anticipated, and have 
paralyzed, to a great extent, operations in the 
surveying department. But four contracts have 
been made or surveys since the last annual 
report, only one of whisk bas been completed, 
and that was for running township lines on 
Whitby’s Island. Under former contracts, re- 
turns have been made to the extent of twenty- 


four miles of the Willamette meridian, by offset, || 


situated between the Admiralty Inlet and the 
Cascade Mountains. The extension of thirty-six 





{| office to publish the report. 


|| we do not 


port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


—— ge 


Inasmuch as the 
last appropriation was proposed for the completion 
of the oalogiall researches, and was intended to 

| cover the eee of the report in manuscript, 

eel justified in recommending an 

| further appropriations until a final return shall 

have been made of the work contemplated by the 


|| aforesaid appropriation. 


| INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
i 


» By the act of Congress, approved 17th July, 
| 1854, authority is conferred upon the President 
| of the United States ‘*to cause to be surveyed 
| the tract of land in the Territory of Minnesota 
| belonging to the half breeds, or mixed bloods, 
of the Dacotah or Sioux nation of Indians;’’ and, 
upon the execution by those Indians of a proper 
relinquishment, in form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the General nd Office, scri 

is required to be issued for the amount * to whic 

each individual would be entitled, in case of a 
division of the said grant or reservation, pro rata 
/among the claimants,’’ the scrip **to be located 
upon any of the lands within said reservation not 
now occupied by actual and bona fide settlers of 
the half breeds, or mixed bloods, or such other 


|| persons as have gone into said Territory by 


miles of the third standard parallel west toGray’s | 


Harbor, and thirty miles of the seventh standard 
parallel, passing through the vast expanse of the 
Admiralty Inlet and Whitby’s Island, have been 
executed. Besides, there have been returned to 
the Surveyor General's office nineteen townships 
of subdivisional survey, and six of exterior lines. 


The Surveyor General reports that the donation | 
law in Washington Territory requires the survey | 
of extensive tracts of the country, to define and 


connect those claims with the public lands. 


GEOLOGICAL RECONNOISSANCE IN OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON TERRITORIES. 


Under the appropriation of March 3, 1855, 
‘* for expenses incurred by Dr. John Evans in 


geological renee? in Oregon, Washington, | 


&c., and for the completion of those explorations 
in Washington Territory and on Coose Bay,”’ 
the sum of $13,000 25 was placed with the geol- 
ogist on the 20th March of that year, with in- 


structions to prosecute his examinations and | 


reconnoissance of the coal regions in Washington 
Territory, to show the value and extent of the 


deposits, and to complete and make final report | 


of the same. It was particularly impressed upon 
him not to exceed the appropriation of $13,000 25 
made for that purpose. é 

August, 1855, this office had occasion to repeal 


n the 18th day of || 


the instructions as to the line of duty of the geol- 


ogist under the aforesaid appropriation. 


A report bearing date June 12, 1856, has re- | 
cently reached this office from the geologist, | 
showing an admitted unexpended balance in his | 


hands of about $2,000 of this appropriation, but 
representing additional liabilities incurred, which 
will absorb the apparent unexpended balance and 
exceed the appropriation by $5,000. For this 
Jast amount, an additional appropriation is inti- 
mated to be necessary, without reference to any 


authority of law; or upon any other unoccupied 

lands subject to preémption or private sale, or 
upon any other unsurveyed lands, not reserved 
by Government, upon which they have respect- 

ively made improvements,’’ with a limitation in 

the scrip not to exceed to each six hundred and 
forty acres, nor less than forty acres. 

The survey of this Indian reservation, on Lake 
Pepin, has been executed; the area ascertained to 
be 320,819.48 acres, and this office has furnished 
the form of RELINQUISHMENT, in sufficient number 
i copies, as contemplated by the act, 
and, also, the form of scrip; and, upon the ex- 

ecution of the relinquishment, and the receipt of 
| your instructions touching certain questions 
| which have arisen and been submitted, in con- 
_ hection with the preceding, this office will be pre- 
pared promptly to coéperate in fully carrying out 
the provisions of the aforesaid act. 

Under several recent and numerous Indian 
treaties, ratified in years past, individual reserva- 
_ tions of various classes are constantly coming up 
for our action; and, as rapidly as the same are 
matured, this office is prepared to issue the requi- 
site grants. 

The new land offices for Kansas and Nebraska 
Territories have been located; for the former at 
Lecompton, and the latter at Omaha City—the 
respective seats of government of those Terri- 
tories. 

Under the operation of the act of 12th June, 
1840, the following old land offices have been 
closed and the districts consolidated, to wit: 

The office at lowa City has been discontinued 
and annexed to Fort Des Moines, lowa. 

That at Danville has been consolidated at 
Springfield, Illinois. 

For the public convenience, the following 
changes in the location of the land offices have 
been made: Dacorrah, removed to Osage, lowa; 
Lebanon, removed to Centre, Alabama; Cahaba, 


| 
| 
| 


| removed to Greenville, Alabama; Brownsville, 


other expenditures that may be needed in case | 


Congress shall see fit to publish his report, which 
is stated to be in the course of preparation, and 
expected to be completed on his return to this 
clty. 

“he advices we have received concerning coal 
and its analysis on Bellingham Bay, in Wash- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ington Territory, represent that it will produce | 


coke in large quantities, and is better for manu- 
facturing purposes than that on Dwamish river, 
or on Nanaimo river on Vancouvor’s Island; 
that the thickness of the deposit is from a few 
inches to twenty feet, and there is an abundant 
supply. It is also reported that considerable 
progress has been made in the preparation of 
illustrations appertaining to the proposed geo- 
logical report, but it would be impossible to per- 
fect the manuscript until the analysis is completed ; 
and, as the appropriation is almost exhausted, 
the geol 





{ 
| 
| 


| 


removed to Chatfield, Minnesota Territory; and 
| orders have been given for the temporary removal 
of the land office at Winona on Ist January, 
| 1857, to Faribault. The Kalamazoo office, Mich- 
| igan, was closed, but has since been reopened, 
| pursuant to the act of Congress for that purpose, 
neers Sth April last. 
he necessary steps have been taken for carry- 
| ing into effect the act of 8th July, 1856, creatin 
the ‘* northeastern’? and ‘‘ northwestern”’ lan 
| districts in Minnesota Territory. The office for 
| the former has been located at Buchanan, on 
Lake Superior, and the latter at Ojibway, on the 
| Mississippi river, and registers and receivers 
have been appointed. Instructions, immediately 
_after the passage of the law, were communicated 
, tothe Surveyor General at Dubuque, for the new 
_ surveys, under the appropriation of $41),000 pro- 
| vided by the said act of Sth July, 1856, as here- 
| inbefore mentioned, so as to expedite the surveys 
jas much as practicable before the setting in of 


ist has properly hesitated to incur fur- || winter, with orders to resume operations at the 


ther lability unless Congress shall authorize this |, earliest moment of the spring. 
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drawn to 
rritory of 
m 
| and worked, aubsequent to - 
treaty of 1848 of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and appli 
cation for information has been made as to - 
| 


The attention of this office has been 
the subject of silver mines in the Te 
New Mexico, by representations that a 
been discovere 


protection that would be extended to a party j, 
whom, in such a case, all the laws of old Mexic, 
had been strictly complied with in regard to th 
matter. P 
This office, in reply, has held that the expr. 
utive department could not recognize any rich, 
_ or claim in such mine on the part of any privat. 
individual, nor take any action respecting thp 
| alleged discovery without the authority and direc. 
| tion of Congress. Preparatory to such |egisjs. 
tion, an examination to develop the facts as t, 
the existence and extent of such, and other ya}. 
uable mineral deposits in the Territory, seers 
to be proper; and it is recommended that the 
authority of law be conferred for that pyr. 
pose. 
On examination, it is found that the existine 

laws relating to the public lands in Oregon an( 
Washington Territories authorize donations and 
sales by preémption, but give no power to the 
Executive to order public sales east of the Cascade 
Mountains in those Territories. Thesu rveysare 
progresseng apes and already large bodies of 
the public lands are prepared for market, and ap 
earnest desire has been manifested that the same 
_may be exposed to sale, especially on the Willa- 
| mette river, 

| It is recommended, in view of the interests of 
|| the Territories and those seeking homes in that 
| region, that the necessary power be conferred by 
| Cogemes for public sales east, as the law now 

thorizes sales west of these mountains. 

e a provision in the appropriation act of 18th 
gust, 1856, the ** reserved lands,’’ no longer 
| needed for military purposes in Florida, are, with 








| the assent of the Secretary of War, to be sold as 
other public lands. There being a large number 
| of tracts similar in character in other land States, 
it is recommended that this provision be made 
| general. 
The recommendation in the last annual report 
is repeated, that the preémption act of 1841 be 
amended so as to authorize, in the future, settle- 
| ments generally upon unsurveyed lands, as the 
| privilege under existing legislation extends only 
| to California, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and New Mexico; and that 
whenever, upon return-of survey, two or more 
persons are found residing upon the same quar- 
ter-section, the entry be made by them jointly, 
with an allowance in adjacent legal subdivisions 
of unoccupied lands, not to exceed one hundred 
| and sixty acres to each permanent settler. 

| ‘The recommendation also is renewed to amend 
| the actof 3d March, 1853, so as to render United 
States reserved sections along the lines of rail- 
|| roads liable to preémption, as well when the set- 
|| tlement was made after as before the final allot- 
} ment—that is, at any time before the public 
| sale. ~ 

|| Special attention is also invited to the condition 
of the gettlers in Kansas and Nebraska. 

The twelfth section of the act of 22d July, 
1854, chapter 103, applies the provisions of the 
act of 4th September, 1841, to all the public lands 
in these Territories, whether surveyed or nol ; and 
the act of 1841, which restricts settlements to sur- 
veyed lands, makes provision only for its first 
settler on the quarter-section. 

As settlements under the law of 1854 are 
| 





authorized before the surveys, and as parties 80 
settling are then necessarily in ignorance where 
the lines will run, itis proper to protect, by further 
|| legislation, such settlers as may have gone, oF 
|| may hereafter go, upon these lands, so that when 
|| two or more settlements are made, and persons 
|| are found upon the same quarter after the survey 
shall have been made, the first settler may not 
|| have it in his power, as he might do under ex'st- 
| ing legislation, to appropriate the labor and im- 
| provements of another and more recent settler, 
| which had been made in good faith. 

In Minnesota, where the act of 1841 has been 
extended to unsurvéyed lands, the act of 4h 
August, 1854, chapter 249, intervenes, and declares 
that where two or more have settled upon te 
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same quarter, before the survey, ‘each is per- | 
mitted to enter his improvement, as near as may | 
be, by legal aero. ; ,; 
Sections six and thirty-six being reserved | 
for school purposes in Kansas and Nebraska, || 
Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico, and also | 
in Minnesota, where a settler may have gone || 
upon these sections before the surveys were made, || 
and the numerical designation given with a view | 
of acquiring a homestead, justice requires that | 
other lands, as a substitute, should Be allotted to 
the schools, and that the actual settler should be 
allowed to purchase ordinary school sections 
under such circumstances, if he brings himself 
in all respects within the requirements of the laws | 
of 1841 and 1854. 
Legislation making provision to this effect will 
be found in the California act of 3d March, 1853, | 
chapter 145, ; ' | 
Important questions having arisen under appli- | 
cations for the benefit conferred by the municipal 1] 
preémption law of May 23, 1844, the matter was 
referred by the head of the Department to the |) 
Attorney General, who has rendered the opinion | 
that the occupation of a town site is su cient- | 
ly indicated, either by an actual survey, upon } 
the ground of the town, into streets, alleys, and |! 
blocks, or the publication of the plat of the same || 
evidencing the connection with the public sur- |, 
veys, 80 as to give notice to others of the extent 
of the town site, all within the limit of 320 acres, 
and that such survey and pooner of a plat 
is a sufficient evidence and indication that the 
lands have been selected asa municipal site, and, | 
therefore, not subject to rural preémption under | 
the law of 1841; and further, that the settlement 
and occupation of any one of the subdivisions of | 
the 320 acres maximum, as a town site, is suffi- 
cient to entitle the occupants to an entry of the | 
whole under the aforesaid act of 1844. 
The question having been raised, whether either 
of the district land officers could, while in com- 
mission, avail himself of the preémption privilege, 
this office haa no difficulty in determining that, 
in its opinion, they stood disabled, in this respect, | 
under the general principles of law; and on the | 


question being submitted to the Attorney Gen- |, 
eral, he concurred, holding, that ‘‘ although not || 


expressly forbidden by statute, still it sper in- 
admissible by the general principles 0 

of statutory construction.’’ Positive legislation | 
is recommended in connection with this principle, | 
forbidding, under penalty, registers and receivers, | 
orany otuver officers connected with the land sys- 
tem, from purchasing, in any way, directly or | 
indirectly, any of the public lands; such being | 
the law in regard to the employés of the General 





SPOLIATION OF TIMBER. 


Land Office. | 


In connection with the sale and superintendence 
of the public lands, important interests in the 
timber growing thereon in the States of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and Minnesota Territory, | 
have engaged the attention of this office, in con- 
sequence of complaints made by settlers and | 
others of its spoliation. To meet the exigency, 
printed instructions were issued to the local land | 
oficers, directing them, among their other duties, | 
to take charge asa special duty, of the preserva- | 
ion of the public timber on lands within their re- | 


| 
| 


spective districts; and with a view to indemnity | 


to the Government and punishment of offenders, 
to seize the timber cut, and report the names of 
trespassers, for such action as the public interest 
may require. It is gratifying to report that this | 





| compensation to land officers. 


| With great respect, your obedient servant, 
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Abstract of Annual Report of the Commissioner of the | were numerous pensions of this class on the rolls 
General Land Office. _of a single State, which had recently been sus- 
*s . ya 
Generar Lanp Orrice, || pended on account of information to this office 
November 29, 1856. || that the pensioners either were not justly entitled 
Sir: Pursuant to the resolution of the Senate || °° ®®Y pensions or to pensions of the amounts 
of the 28th February, 1855, the following is sub- 1] they were receiving. very competent, disin- 
mitted as an ‘abstract or compendium”? of the || terested person was employed to make personal 
annual report from -this office, bearing date the || ¢X#minations in the cases. He has conducted 
29th of November, 1856. This report treats of || the same highly to the satisfaction of this office, 
the following subjects, and is accompanied by the || and, it is believed, with justice to all concerned. 
usual statistical tables of the lands surveyed, ex- |, cae cee show ek oF me mixty seven 
posed to market, sold, granted, and otherwise || C45¢S 11 which they were made, eleven were en- 
disposed of, to wit: | tirely wrong, and the amounts of most of the 
1. The quantity of lands ready for market and || Temainder were much larger than the-real degrees 
not advertised—surveys returned—aggregate an- || of existing disabilities entitled the parties to. The 
* . * . : > > li . . 
nual statement of sales and lands disposed of. _|| Pecuniary result, in all the cases, was, that a 
2. Bounty land warrants—acts of 1847-’50- reduction of the whole amount of the pensions to 
*52, and *55—annual statements, with views re- less than one io the amount the 4 ay ar 
specting Virginia military claims. | Fecelving would be necessary to conform Cem? 
3. Swamp land grant—statements and recom- || ‘© the proper rights of the parties under the law. 
mendation of further legislation There will be an annual saving to the Treasury 
4. Statements relating to Cairo and Fulton || of owt Se these ert eee borne 
railroad and branches; and to grants for railroads, || eae i eee acaloen an papel “ee por- 
under laws of the last session of Congress; also )) ian ee er te a Saar ne oe 
in relation to large withdrawal of tracts along | § be = : f * por el o ns ole 
routes of roads; preliminary action had ns Gen- ] pat Tr or. oF ae oe 9am on all the 
eral Land Office under said laws to expedite. the || fo lif nd a ees these pensions 
adjustment, and for restoring the lands to market || 'OF life renders these abuses of more consequence 
at an early day. '| than if they were for shorter periods. 
5. Grants in Wisconsin—Fox and Wisconsin || he importance of some action on this subject 
river grant—Des Moines river grant in Iowa. | will appear the om when it is considered that 
6. Reference to decisions under graduation act; || While all other classes of pensions are diminish- 
adjustment of accounts of registers and receivers; || "> this is, and will continue to be, constantly 
legislation suggested touching the measure of || creasing. . 
> re - | 2. Revolutionary Pensions.—These are granted 
7. Progress of marty of Indian trust lands in | i ares = The new seaenarare recently 
Kansas, and synoptical views of the operations | 2¢OPte¢ in the appropriations for their payment, 
of the surveyors general. | however, reduces them into two divisions—those 
8. Indians—half-breed Sioux of Lake Pepin— to the soldiers, and those to their widows. 
relinquishments, scrip, &c.; reference to  indi- The number of applications for new pensions, 
Caden! vecerentions unter thetiins. | and forincreases of old, to the soldiers themselves, 
9. New land districts created in Minnesota; | Wich have been allowed during the year, is sev- 
" : sota; ; “ 
change of locations and consolidation of old | &BtY-one, involving arrears to the amount of 
| oftaan | $28,672 81, and annual pensions amounting to 
10. Reference to operation of preémption laws || on =. The page paid — the agencies 
° ° i oO » wer o , 
| —further legislation recommended—recommen¢- || 81 OF4 95 wT. - eae PED OFEIRES; WAS 
ation renewed for extension of act of 3d March, || $81,274 25. 1e number of ee on the 
1853 rolls on the 30th day of June last was 514, with 


|| 11. Spoliation of timber on public lands in | annual pensions to the amount of $31,954 34. 
aw, and * 


The number of applications which have been 
allowed to the widows of revolutionary soldiers 
during the year is 548, involving arrears to the 

;amount of $135,614 27, and annual pensions 
amounting to $35,532 02, The amount paid out 

: '| at the agencies during the year, for pensions and 
Secretary of the Interior. | arrears, was $509,454 56. The number of pen- 
eshte ' || sioners on the rolls on the 30th day of June last 
Report of the Commissioner of Pensions. | Was 5,167, with annual pensions to the amount of 

Pension Orrice, October 15,1856. || $419,435 10. 

The whole amount paid out at the agencies 

uring the year, for pensions and arrears on ac- 
| count of revolutionary services, was $590,722 81. 
| ‘Though the number of claims of this class 
which have been allowed during the past year is 
I.—PENSIONS. less than in former years, yet there has not been 

In this branch, the operations embraced in this || a corresponding decrease of labor in the office rel- 
report are those during the year ending June 30, | ative to such claims. During the long time most 
1856. || of the acts granting such pensions have been in 

1. Invalid Pensions.—The number of applica- || force, the more certain and clearer claims have 

tions for new pensions, and for increases of old, || been allowed. Those on which the office has 
of this class, which have been allowed during the || been called to act during the year have been ina 
year, is 176, involving arrears amounting to || great degree such as, on account of difficulties in 
| $3,828 20, and annual pensions to the amount of || the proper establishment of them, have not before 
12,637. The amount paid out at the agencies | ene to the office, or have been disal- 
uring the year, for pensions and arrears, was | lowed by it. Consequently, much more labor 
$431,178 69. and care have been required in the examination 


Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 


Commissioner. 


Hon. Rosperr McCrieirianp, 


| 
| 
| canvass smnbbag a 
| 
| 
| 


| Str: I have the honor to submit the following | g 
| report of the operations of this office in the two 

| branches of its business—pensions and bounty 
land—since the last annual report: 


prompt, economical, and direct method of sup- || The number of pensioners on the rolls on the || of them, and the number finally allowed bears a 


pressing the growing evil, has been ina great | 
measure successful, and depredations hitherto 
committed to a deplorable extent, have almost 
entirely ceased. 


The usual statistical tables of lands sold, | 


granted, and otherwise disposed of, described in 
the annexed synopsis and schedule, are respect- 
fully submitted, as showing the details of opera- 
Uons mentioned in the foregoing. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 


THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, ~ 


Commissioner. 
Hon. Ropert McCuevtanp, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


| 30th day of June last, was 4,866, with annual '| less proportion to the whole number examined. 

|| pensions amounting to $443,152 50. || 3. Half-pay Pensions for five years.—These are 
|| In former reports from this office attention has || to the widows of soldiers who have died in the 
|| been called to the propriety of some further legis- || service, or from wounds received or diseases con- 
lation to correct and guard against existing and || tracted therein. 

constantly-increasing abuses in the enjoyment of The number of applications for pensions of this 
pensions of this class by parties to whom they || class which have been allowed during the year is 
may have been properly allowed in the first in- || 335, involving arrears amounting to $36,718 06, 
|| stance, yet who, by subsequent recovery from || and annual pensions to the amount of $20,906. 
|| their disabilities, have pee to be justly entitled || Amount paid out at the agencies during the year, 


| to any further continuance of the pensions allowed || for pensions and arrears, was $211,229 11. The 


| on account of them. The duties of the office, || number of pensioners on the roils on the 30th day 
| within the past year, have afforded an illustration || of June last was 2,531, with annual pensions 
| of the Percy of the suggestions made on this || amounting to $181,156 93. 


subject. At the commencement of the year there 4. Navy Pensions.—The number of applications 
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for new pensions, and for increases of old, of this 
class, which have been allowed during the year to 
the invalids themselves, is twenty-six, involving 


arrears amounting to $526 71, and annual pen- || 


ons to the amount of $1,625. ‘The amount paid | 
ut at the agencies during the year, for pensions 
and arrears, was $22,597 38. The number of 
Navy invalids on the rolls on the 30th day of 
June last was 353, with annual pensions amount- | 
ing to $22,515 85. 

The number of applications which have been 
allowed during the year to the widows and chil- 
dren of invalids of the Navy is twenty-one, involv- | 
ing arrears amounting to $2,947 91, and annual | 
pensions to the amount of $3,900. The amount 
paid out at the agencies during the year, for pen- | 
sions and arrears, was $100,169 93. The num- | 
ber of pensioners on the rolls on the 30th day of | 


June last was 483, with annual pensions amount- || Siaet meee 


ing to $98,670. 

‘hese four classes embrace all the pensions | 
allowed by this office. From the foregoing state- 
ments it will appear that the whole number of 
applications for new pensions, and for increases 
of old, in these classes, which have been allowed 
during the year, is 1,177, involving arrears 
amounting to $208,307 96, and annual pensions | 
to the amount of $79,535 65. 

The whole amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears, was 
$1,360,694 61. The namber of pensioners on all 


j 
| 


| 


the rolls on the 30th day of June last, was 13,914, || 


with annual pensions amounting to $1,192,884 72. | 
The business of the office in this branch has | 


been properly attended to during the year, and || 


js now up to date. There are several claims on | 
which action has been and still is suspended, by | 
your order, awaiting the determination of cer- 
tain legal questions submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Attorney General. When those ques- 
tions are determined the claims will be disposed | 
of without delay. 

The want of some fixed policy and uniform 


principles to govern legislation relative to pen- || 


sions has occasioned in the numerous acts passed 
at different times great complications and many | 
inconsistencies, and conflicts even, in their pro- | 
visions. In your last annual report, allusion was | 
made to the consequent impossibility of a satis- 
factory execution of the existing pension laws, 
and to the inequality and injustice of their oper- 
ations. These defects can be fully remedied only 
by an entire revision of the system. But there 
are some which can easily be remedied. I refer 

rticularly to the distinctions made by existing 
aws in Army and Navy pensions. 

In Army pensions the amount allowed to in- | 
valids of the lowest rank in the service is eight | 
dollars per month; while in Navy pensions the | 
amount allowed to those of the lowest rank is | 
only three dollars and fifty cents, and to seamen | 
only six dollars per month. If the amount of 
the pension has reference to the necessities of 
the parties, those of the invalids of the Navy are 
as great as those of the invalids of the Army, | 
and their nner is as expensive. No reason 
appears for this difference in their rates of pen- | 
sion. Besides, the pittance allowed to the lower | 
rank in the Navy is entirely inadequate for any 
substantial relief. 

More numerous distinctions between the two 
services appear in the provisions of existing laws 
relative to pensions to the widows of those 
dying from causes originating in the service. In 
the case of those in the regular service in the 
Army, it is necessary, in order to entitle the 
widow to a pension, that the cause of the death 
of her husband should have originated in some 
war; whereas in the Navy it is sufficient if the 
cause of death originated while in the service; 
whether in war or not is immaterial. On the 
other hand, in the case of those in the Navy, it | 
is necessary, in order to entitle the widow to a | 
pension, that the death of the husband occur 
while he is in the service; whereas in the Army 
itis sufficient if the death be from the prescribed 
cause in the service, though such death may occur 
after he has left the service. Again: the pen- 
sions to the widows of those in the Navy are 
— for life, provided they continue widows, 

ut are absolutely corminpiee’ by a second mar- 
riage; while the pensions to the widows of those 
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'| im the Army are for five years only, and are 


merely suspended by asecond marriage, reviving 
after it has ceased. 
I allude to these distinctions by existing laws 
| between the two services, as requiring correction, 
with more confidence, because at the last session 
of Congress the legislation necessary to correct 
most of them was favorably considered and ree- 
ommended by the Committee on Pensions in the 
Senate, though no final action was had thereon. 


| 
1l.—-BOUNTY LAND. 


In this branch the operations embraced in this 
report are those during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1856. 

1. Bounty land wnder the various acts prior to the 
act of March 3, 1855.—The most important of 
these acts have in a great degree been practically 
superseded by the much more comprehensive act 


Under the acts prior to that of February, 1847, 
| there have been issued during the year eight 
warrants on account of revolutionary services, 
for, in all, 1,100 acres, and twenty-four warrants 
on account of services in the war of 1812, for, in 
all, 3,840 acres—making thirty-two warrants for 
4,940 acres. 

Under the act of February 11, 1847, have been 
issued during the year 317 warrants, for, in all, 
42,800 acres. 

Under the acts of September, 1850, and March, 
1852, have been issued during the year 271 war- 
rants, for, in all, 24,520 acres. 

All the foregoing amount to 620 warrants, for 
72,260 acres, under all these acts. 

2. Bounty land under the act of March 3, 1855.— 


the most important operations of the office dur- 


| ing the past year, exceeding all others in extent 


and in interest to the public. 


these, about one half had been registered, less 
| than 50,000 examined, and only 34,377 warrants 
issued. Since that time 41,900 additional claims 
have been presented, making the whole number 
under the act, up to September 30th last, 258,100. 
The proper acknowledgment and registration of 
all these claims is complete up to date. During 
the year nearly 170,000 different claims have been 
examined, and 138,574 have been allowed, and 
warrants issued thereon, as follows: 
36,655 for 160 acres each, making 5,866,400 acres. 
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Of the great amount of clerical labor involved 
in the different divisions of work in preparing 
| these claims for examination, mention was made 
in my last report. But the care and labor re- 
quired in the mere examination of the very large 
number of claims before stated as having been 
examined during the year, after all the papers 
have been prepared, the records examined, and 
the evidence of service obtained from the rolls in 
other offices, will appear the greater when it is 
considered how frequently repeated examinations 
of the same claim become necessary before it is 
allowed. Defects in the various pomts of proof 
to properly establish a claim for allowance are 
constantly found; and, in such cases, the parties 
are notified, new evidence is furnished, and reéx- 
aminationsare made. Thus, although the whole 
number of claims allowed during the past year 
was 138,574, and though only about 170,000 dif- 
ferent claims were examined, yet the number of 


‘| examinations and reéxaminations which were 


made of those claims during the year was 259,612. 
A more serious source of labor and difficult 
has been the very great correspondence for whic 
the act has given occasion. With the greatest 
particularity in inquiries relative to such claims, 
the system of registration and record in the office 
requires much care and time for the examinations 
necessary to give the information desired about 
particular claims. The vague and indefinite 
nature of many inquiries has much increased 
the difficulty, and, in some instances, rendered 


7 


e 


The business under this act has embraced by far | 


At the commencement of the year, 216,200 | 
‘|| claims had been — under the act. Of 


oo 
Senate & Ho. or Reps, 


riteraiind 








replies impossible. In addition to the time and 
labor required in the necessary/examinations of 
| the records and files to cee inquiries 
| there has been the serious j ption to othe; 
labors by the use of the registers and Papers 
required in them. The extreme extent of this 
correspondence will appear from the fact that the 
number of letters received during the past year 
exclusive of applications, was 107,800, and of je;’ 
ters sent frqm the office during the same time 
270,387. By far the greater part of those haye 
been with reference to claims under this act, 
Another source of embarrassment during the 
year has been the change of the law relative to 
evidence in support of such claims, by the amend. 
atory act of May 14, 1856. At the time of the 
passage of that act, more than one half of the 
claims in the office had been examined, and many 
thousands rejected; but by that act the past 
labor on the greater part of those rejected claims 
was vetdinoed useless, and a reéxamination of 
them under the new act became necessary. Hence 
much of the past work of the office in the exam. 
ination of those claims was to be done over again, 
The state of the business under the act at the 
close of the year will be seen from the following 

| exhibit: 
Whole number of clairhs presented. ...... ..-..... 
| Of which there have been allowed and warrants 
issued, including the 34,337 issued prior to the 
commencement of the past year......... 172,911 
Examined and rejected, or suspended..... - 43,740 


258,100 





Leaving to be examined ........se0e006 


Of this number thus remaining for examina- 
tiony 32,452 were awaiting reports of service 
| from the rolls in other offices here, Such reports 
are indispensably necessary before any examina- 
tion of the claims for allowance can be made 
this office. Of these 32,452 claims, 18,695 were 
then in the other offices in which the rolls of dif- 
ferent services are kept, referred to them by this 
office for examination of the rolls and reports 
of services therefrom, and the remaining 13,757 
were in this office ready to be referred to those 
offices for a similar purpose as soon as those 
already there had been attended to. The want 
| of sufficient force in those offices to attend to 
t past examinations and reports, has, during the 


; 
; 
a) # 
—| & 
=/|& 
otitim 





past year, necessarily delayed, and still delays, 
| action by this office on the claims requiring them. 
| Deducting the claims thus awaiting reports from 
| other offices, left only 8,997 claims remaining at 
| the close of the year on which examinations had 
not been had by this office—a number not sufli- 
cient for the employment of the clerks engaged 
| on such examinations for a month. Most of 
| these claims have since been examined, and, with 
| the exception of the few remaining, and those 
| awaiting reports of service from other offices, as 
before mentioned, the business in the office under 
| this act is now up to date. The present force in 
| the office does now, and will probably continue 
| to, attend to all reéxaminations of claims now in 
the suspended files as rapidly as the necessary 
additional evidence in relation to them is pre- 
| sented, and to the examinations of other claims 
| as soon as the necessary reports of service from 
the rolls are received from other offices. So far, 
then, as the business in this branch also is within 
the control of this office, it will now be readily 
disposed of. This advance of the work will, 
think, appear Satisfactory, when regard is had to 
the amount accoraplished during the past year, 
and especially when it is considered that of the 
three years computed to be required for the exe- 
cution of the act, only one half has now elapsed. 
From the foregoing statements, it will be seen 
that the whole number of warrants for bounty 
land issued under all the acts during the past 
year is 139,194 for, in all, 16,896,830 acres. 
The number of warrants which have been issued 
under the act of March 3, 1855, since its passage 
up to September 30th last, is as follows: 
43,764 for m4 acres each, meg ee acres. 
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And the whole number of acres for which | pressing subjects which demand our legislative 
warrants have n issued, under all the acts, || care; but the President and his rapes here 
including tha@@® March 3, 1855, since their pas- | are not content with this course. Upon the first || 
sage up to the date, was 54,855,242. || day of the session we were called upon to pass 

These statements of the operations of this office || upon the right of Mr. Whitfield to a seat here as | 
in the two branches of pensions and bounty land || Delegate from the Territory of Kansas. This 
show the practical results of its business since | depends entirely upon the validity of the enact- 
the last annual report. From them it will be seen || ments of what is known as the Shawnee Mission 
that the pecuniary result is the allowance of || ners. The House, at the last session, 
)) ju 
| 





i} 


immediate claims for arrears of pension to the icially determined, after a full investigation, 
amount of $208,307 96, and for 16,896,830 acres || that these enactments are null and void, by reason | 
of bounty land, amounting at $1 25 per acre || of the illegality of the election of that body. 
to $21,121,037 50—making a total amount of || When the question is again thrust upon us, the || 
$21,329,345 46. In addition to this has been the | House promptly, without unnecessary debate, 
allowance of pensions for the future to the yearly | adhered to its previous decision. The Demo- || 
amount of $79,535 65. || cratic party then resorted to the tactics of delay, || 
Notwithstanding the vigilance by which frauds || and have already wasted one week of the session. 
upon this offite have heretofore been detected, | Before this question is disposed of, the President 
and the success with which prosecutions for the || sends us this extraordinary message. He does 
punishment of the perpetrators of them have been || not content himself with performing his consti- 
conducted, they have not been discontinued. On || tutional duty of giving to Congress information 
the contrary, during the past year, the execution || of the state of the Union, and recommending to | 
of the bounty-land act a eek 3, 1855, partic- || its consideration such measures as he judges | 
ularly, has disclosed an extent of attempted frauds | necessary and expedient, but devotes one half \\ 
even beyond expectation. The full extent of || of his message to an arraignment of a great and || 
bounty land granted by the act has held out | growing party which the errors of his adminis- || 
greater inducements for frauds, while, at the same || tration have called into being. This course is || 
time, the very short term of service required by || unusual, and, I believe, is unprecedented; and if || 
the act to entitle parties to the benefit of its pro- || followed by his successors, will convert a docu- || 
visions has afforded greater facilities for their || ment heretofore looked for by all our people as || 
successful accomplishment. The extent of the || an impartial State paper, into a mere partisan || 
fraudulent claims presented has greatly increased || manifesto. || 
the difficulties of the office in the execution of the | Not only does the President embody in his mes- || 
act, by the greater care and caution required to || sage a stump speech in defense of his policy, but | 
guard against them, and has also operated to the || he misrepresents the principles and purposes of | 
prejudice of honest claimants by the more strin- || his political opponents. The ghost of his defeated 
ent rules and requirements which conse peatiy hopes haunts him at every step, and he seeks to 
Cave been found necessary, and applied to all || allay the phantom by ceaseless clamor. While 
claims from sources about which the office had || writing a document for history his excited mind 
no reliable information. It has been impractica- 
ble, with the means at the command of the office, 


| will not allow him to forget the appeals of the || 
a hour. It is true that some indulgence should be | 
to institute prosecutions for all the very numer- || extended to him in view of his position. He came 
ous offenses which have been detected in isolated || into power on a high wavé of popular favor. 


. . . . e ° . j 
cases during the year. They have been instituted || The good wishes of all men accompanied him to 
| 





only in cases of repeated violations of law, and || the White House; and his promises in his firet | 
of systematic frauds. During the past year seven || message quieted even the enmity of his oppo- 
trials have been had, which resulted in two ac- || nents. They were as cheering as his hope was 
quittals and five convictions. During the same || buoyant. He-is about to retire, deserted by his | 
time nine new arrests have been made in cases of || own party, by his own State, and, I believe, by 
undoubted guilt, and prosecutions are now pend- || his own town. If, under these circumstances, 
ing. Other investigations are now in progress || his message had not shown some of the bitterness | 
with reference to still further prosecutions. In || of disappointed ambition, it would not have been 


the most important cases, and in most instances, || human; but few were prepared for such an exhi- 
the fraudulent claims have fortunately been de- || bition of harmless resentment. 


tected before allowance. The magnitude of the It is only to so much of the message as relates || 
frauds attempted upon this office will appear from || to the slavery question that I wish now to call | 
the fact, that within the past year, in one case, || the attention of the House. The conduct of our || 





claims for pensions amounting to over $30,000, || foreign affairs has been chiefly intrusted to the 
and for nearly 5,000 acres of bounty land, and in || able Secretary of State, and his direction evinces 
another case claims for nearly 10,000 acres of reat sagacity and ability. The routine of the | 
bounty land, have been presented for allowance epartment has been well enough; for the un- 
by the same party, and all of them were founded || bounded prosperity, and energy, and industry. of | 
upon and supported by gross corruption. our people have made the ordinary functions of || 
In closing this report, allow me to commend || the Government easy. But the gangrene which 
the general attention and diligence of those em- || troubles the President was not occasioned by 
ployed in the office during the year. To their || these, but by the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
efforts and efficiency the success of its operations || This was the great error of the Administration 
is mainly to be attributed. —the rock upon which it has split. This is the 
lam, with much respect, your obedient ser- || cause of the troubles in Kansas, and the intense 
vant, sees excitement of the country. It is to explain, to 
Th 7s nO, euaeaneer. extenuate, to mystify ior hakeeeeneden of this 
¢ Hon. Ropert McCiexvann, asc error that the President repeats the stereotyped 
Secretary of the Interior. arguments of the recent campaign. Sir, the very 

existence of the Republican party, which the 
President so much deplores, is one of the effects 
of this measure. If it forebodes all the evils he 
predicts, remember that he rubbed the magic lamp 
which called it into being. The people of the 
northern States believe that the tendency and 
In rae House or Representatives, design of this measure was to extend the sec- 
tional institution of slavery into free territory. 
December 8, 1856, Against this they protested. To make their 

The House having under consideration the question of protest effectual they formed themselves into a 
referring the President’s Message to the Committee of the litical organization. That this party is confined 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten |' to the North is no fault of theirs, but rather a 
thousand copies thereof— reproach to the South, by showing that there the 
Mr. SHERMAN said: sectional institution of slavery is stronger than 
Mr. Speager: I had that the slavery parties, compromises, or compacts, when these 
uestion would not have been thrust upon us || interfere with their local interests. While the 
uring this session. The party with which I || sentiment of opposition to the extension of 
have the honor to act was willing to devote the || slavery into the new Territories is univergal with 
short time until the close of this Congress to other |! the new party, its members were from all the old 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
OF OHIO, 


| parties, and embraced persons of opposite views 


upon the subject of slavery, Thus a very few— 


_ perhaps not two thousand in the whole country, 
|| who were genuine Abolitionists, and believed that 


Congress had the power, and that it was its duty 
to abolish slavery in the States—sympathized 
with the new party; but, upon the adoption of 
the Republican platform at Philadelphia, the great 


| majority of them went back to their old love, and 


supported Gerrit Smith. Of this class not as 
many voted for Frémont as there were avowed 


| disunionists of a single State voting for Buchanan. 


There is another class of anti-slavery men, of 
much greater numbers, influence,and ability, who 


} acted with the new party. They are those who 


believe that Congress has not only the power, but 
that it is its duty, to prohibit slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the national dock-yards, 
and also the commerce in slaves between the 
several States, This class of citizens has been 
honestly, ably, and fearlessly represented on this 
floor by my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Gup- 
pines,}] and perhaps others. Suth are their opin- 
ions now; but they are no more ingrafted upon 
the Republican platform than the recent doctrine 
of Governor Adams, of South Carolina, in favor 
of reopening the slave trade. The President has 
no more right to ascribe to the Republican party 
the views referred to, than we would have to im- 
pute to the Democratic party the desire to reopen 
the slave trade. The great body of the one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand citizens who voted 
for Frémont are from the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, and a large majority of all acqui- 
esced in the compromise of 1850. Their principle 


| and purpose is, simply, opposition to the extension 


of slavery. 

These are simple facts known to every intelli- 
gent citizen, and only necessary to be here stated 
by reason of this singular message. In it the 
President arraigns the Republican party upon 
accusations utterly unfounded, It is very com- 
mon for politicians to misstate the views and 
purpose of their opponents, and thus bring odium 
upon them. But it is not usual for the President 
of the United States to resort to such means, and 
yets in this message, he has thus assailed the 
tepublican party. He ascribes to it views that it 
never entertained, and charges it with purposes 
which it has again and again distvowhd. hus 
he says: 

‘Under the shelter of this great liberty, and protected by 
the laws and usages of the Government they assail, asso- 
ciations have been formed in some of the States of indi- 
viduals who, pretending to seek only to prevent the spread 
ef the institution of slavery into the present or future in- 
choate States of the Union, are really inflamed with desire 
to change the domestic institutions of the existing States.’ 

The President here makes a charge, and he 
does it in the form of an innuendo, that the pur- 
pose which the Republican party has avowed ia 
a mere pretense—that they are sailing under false 
colors. And this language is sent to this House, 
and we are expected to listen to it patiently, and 
not open our mouths in reply; and not only that, 
but to order thirty thousand or forty thousand 
extra copies to be distributed among the people. 
Not only does he make this imputation, but he 
charges us with entertaining sentiments and prin- 
ciples which the Republican party does not and 
never has entertained. That the charge ny be 
true against individuals I need not deny. Much 
graver charges may be made against thousands 
who voted for Buchanan; but of these the Presi- 
dent is as quiet as alamb. Hesaves his unman- 
nerly imputations for his political enemies. The 
great mass of the Republican party never held to 
any sentiment that affects or impairs the consti- 
tutional rights of the South. It is made up ina 
great measure of the conservative elements of the 
northern States—men of property, men of educa- 
tion, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers—every 
employment and trade has contributed to its num- 
bers. Tiose who sanctioned the compromises of 
1850, and plighted their faith to,and have observed 
them entire, heartily act with the Republican 
party, side by side with those who condemn those 
measures. Such are the men who compose that 
great and growing party of the northern States 
which, in its first contest, swept eleven of them for 
John C. Frémont, ny males un aero 
the political history of the country, Dheseare the 
eine is the party which the President of the 
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Unjted States arraigns as pretending to prevent 
the extension of slavery, but really actuated by 
an inflamed desire to interfere with slavery in the 
southern States. 

Sir, I say that this charge is unfounded. The 

ople of Ohio—the State which I have the honor, 
in part, to represent on this floor—do not wish or 
design to interfere with slavery in any southern 
State. We do not wish or design to interfere 
with the relations existing between the white and 
black races in the slave States. 


86 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


I have observed | 
that the relations existing between these classes | 


in the South are often more kindly in their char- | 
acter than those existing between the same classes | 
in the northern States. But while this 1s true, the | 


history of civilized nations in the past, the expe- || 


rience of the present age, the theory of our Gov- 


ernment, and the natural teachings of the human | 


heart, condemn the institution of master and slave 


as being injurious to the master, and a crime || 


against the slave. But while such are our con- 
victions of the moral aspect of slavery, we recog- 


|| rence and Ossawatomie. 


nize the exclusive right of every State to regulate | 


this matter for itself; and we do not, and never 
did, claim the power to interfere. 

Our claim is this, that in violation of the pledges 
of the President made at the outset of his Admin- 
istration, and in violation of the pledges and plat- 
forms of the two great parties of the country four 

ears ago, the party acting with the President and 
is advisers repealed the Missouri compromise, 
for the purpose of extending slavery into a Ter- 
ritory where it was prohibited, and thus perpe- 


trated what our sense of justice and honor tells | 


us was an infamous wrong. Thatis all. That 
is the long and short of it; and it is the only cause 
which has called the Republican party into being. 

Again, the President varies his accusation. He 
BAYS: 


“They seek an object which they well know to be a 


revelutionary one. 
change in the relative condition of the while and black races 
in the slaveholding States, which they would promote, is 
beyond their lawful authority; that to them is a foreign 
object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful instru- 
mentality of theirs ; that for them, and the States of which 
they are citizens, the only path to its accomplishment is 
through burning cities and ravaged fields, and slaughtered | 


populations, and all there is most terrible in foreign com- || 


plicated with civil and servile war.”’ 
In this paragraph the President repeats, and 
does not d 
the Republican party proposes to change the rel- 
ative condition of the white and black-races in 
the slaveholding States. By whatauthority does 
he make the allegation? Does he find it in the 
platform of the Republican party? Does he find 
it in any resolutions passed by an 
ing held b 
States? 
that 
denied, and which there is not the slighest evi- 
dence to prove? Why does he again adopt the 


that party in any of the northern 
hy does he make allegations against 


public meet- | 


They are perfectly aware that the | 


The President’s Message—Mr. ‘8 herman. 





from the play of Hamlet. Sir, your Yankee || passed these enactments are now well known ts 


newspapers sometimes attribute to our western 

orators lofty flights of eloquence based upon a 

very slender foundation; but I submit whether 

tise specimen here furnished by a famed son or 

the old Granite State does not beat the Hoosiers? 
| The party he describes is about as much like the 
Republican party as the imaginary giant of the 
erazy knight of La Mancha was like the wind- 
mills he encountered; and I think the President’s 
eontest will result like the knight’s. 

If the President, instead of the language I have 
quoted, had said: ** The last Congress, in viola- 
tion of good faith, and with the evil design of 
carrying slavery into free territory, repealed the 
restriction which forever prohibited it, and that 
the only path to the accomplishment of that design 
was through burning cities,’’ &c., he could then, 
sir, with the eloquence of truth, have narrated 
scenes which disgrace humanity. ‘* Burning 
cities!’” Why, sir, I know of none except Law- 
I know of no ravaged 
fields and slaughtered population, except on the 
plains of Kansas, where scenes were enacted by 
the sanction of the Executive power which the 
Democratic party have all over the country been 
trying to apbdlogize for. These, I say, are the 
only burning cities, ravaged fields, and slaugh- 
tered population of which I am aware; and these 
have been allowed, yea produced, by the Presi- 
denthimself. Notonly does the Presidentcharge 
us with principles which we never have advo- 
cated, but he ascribes to the Republican party 


the very results which his own policy has pro- 
| duced: 


| « Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means 
| and the consequences of*their plans and purposes, they 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for civil 
war by doing everything in their power to deprive the Con- 
stitution and the laws of moral authority, and to undermine 
the fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and sectional 
prejudice, by indoctrinating its people with reciprocal hatred, 
| and by educating them to stand face to face as enemies 
rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends.”’ 


Who has endeavored to prepare the people of 
the United States for civil war? Who but the 
| President of the United States, by teaching them 
how utterly futile it was and is now to appeal to 
| the law for redress where the law is administered 


| by a weak Executive and by such judges as Le- 


varge directly, but by innuendo, that | 


compte? Howcould the President provoke such 


L GLOBE. 








‘| an inquiry, when murder, arson, robbery, and’ 


arty which they have again and again | 


_ other crimes have run riot in that Territory, and 
_ until recently no pro-slavery man has been called 
| toaccount? Who murdered Dow and Brown and 
| Barbour—who sacked Lawrence and Ossawato- 
mie—who drove the quict shop-keepers and arti- 
sans of Leavenworth from their homes and prop- 
erty—who invented the crime of constructive 
treason—who deprived he people of the Territory 


| of the elective franchise—who murdered Buffum, 


offensive form of an innuendo? He says, ** They | 


[the Republican party] seek an object which they 
well know to be unconstitutionai.’’ What ob- 
ject? Why 


and allowed his murderer to go at large on bail— 
did the Republicans do these or kindred enormi- 
ties? None, none of them; and yet they seek to 
deprive the ‘*laws of moral authority!’? The 


not state it manfully, boldly, as a || friends of the President did all these and much 


resident should? If we have among us more || more, and yet they are ‘‘ law and order”? citizens 


than a million of incipient traitors, why not say 
#o? And yet he does it in this covert way: 


‘tlhe 


| 


are perfectly aware that the change in | 


_ and gentlemen — some of them most upright 


| judges. Until ones they have been as free 
| from fear or danger of punishment as you, sir, 


the relative condition of the white and black || are from being hanged forthe murder of Charles I. 
races in the slaveholding States, which they would | The President even does not impute to them the 


promote, is beyond their lawful authority.”” Sir, | 
we seek to promote no such change. If we did | 
we would tell you'so. We have no doubt—and | 


in this the voice of the civilized world will con- | 
cur—that it is the interest of the white men in 


charge of ‘* depriving the laws of their moral 
authority.’’ Sir, the mode in which justice has 
' been administered in that Territory has fearfully 
| aggravated the disorder naturally produced by 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Who 


those States to promote such a change; but we i is responsible for this? Who but the President? 


have not the power, and do not intend to do it. 


|| The judges hold office at his will, and his power 


Yet upon this groundless imputation the Pres- | of removal could at once cure the evil. And yet 


sident 
“« burning cities,’ “* ravaged fields,” and “ slaugh- 
tered populations.”’ 1 canjmagine the grim smile 
which marked the countenance of the Secretary 
of State when he first heard that passage. 1 can 
imagine the scene that must have occurred in the 
Cabinet when this passage came before them for 
review. Ican almost picture the President when | 
asian) subvagedGilts,: col cpengttieed 

cities} ra Ss, an re ula- 
tions,’’ the work of the Republicans ! How vivid 
the imagination of the President! It is a pity to 
deny the innuendo, for it is like taking the ghost | 





nzy rolling”’— burning nee Mission Legislature. 


goes off at a tangent intoa fancy sketch of | with this power unemployed the offenderarraigns 


| us for his offense, of depriving the laws of moral 
authority ! 
| But, sir, let us again look at the ch made. 
What law do we seek to deprive of moral author- 
ity? The President does not specify. Can any 
| one name the law? I know of none to which he 
can refer, unless it is the enactments of the Shaw- 
But these enactments 
this House hold to be null and void; and shall 
the President say to us that these are laws which 
we have decided are not laws? The circumstances 
connected with the election of the body which 











Ho. or Reps, 


| thecountry. Their character is well known 
| They have been denounced iPpressive and 
| disgraceful by the political friends of those wh, 

made them, and I am, for one, disposed to plead 
guilty of seeking to deprive these “laws”? of 9) 
moral or legal authority. If the President me 
any other laws, let him specify them. 

Again: he says we seek “to undermine the 
fabric of the Union by appeals to passion ang 
sectional prejudice.’? I should like to know 
where and when the Republican party has sough; 
| to do this? Never, sir, until this Administration 

itself gave the ground and cause for it by tam. 
pering with a compromise made years ago, anj 
submitted to by all for over a quarter of a cep. 
tury. There never was an appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of the American people so poten, 
and so offensive in its terms as this very message 
of the President of the United States. He here 
arraigns the great majority of the people of the 
northern States, of his own native State, and of 
| his own town, as either knaves or fools—as either 
| purposely seeking to tear down the Government 
/under which we live, or with doing it indi. 
| rectly, by sapping the principles upon which it js 
| founded. 
| However much such a charge as this may 
| gratify a morbid sentiment of ultra men in one 
| section or the other, I ask you if it does not 
appeal to passion and sectional prejudice? Thay 
language has been used, and events have trans- 
pired to excite both, none can deny, and none 
can regret more than I. Invidious comparisons 
between the wealth, productions, and historical 
achievements of sister States; violent language in 
newspapers; the absence of courtesy in debate; 
private animosities, and restraint of social inter. 
course, growing out of political differences, are 
always to be regretted. That these exist, none 
can deny. But who and what has produced 
them? hat has so aroused and surcharged the 
body-politic, that slight friction produces the 
angry spark? All these spring from the sense of 
wrong. This was produced by the President and 
his eo by his mal-administration in Kan- 
| sas. e was reckless and bold in producing the 
| storm; and when it came upon him, and actual 
| strife and discord were the result, he was weak, 
inefficient, timid, and partial. 

Again, we are charged with “ indoctrinating 
| the people with reciprocal hatred, and educating 
| them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
| shoulder to shoulder as friends.’? When did this 
process commence? Surely, not when the Pres- 
| 
| 


all 
any 








ident commenced his term. Then all was peace 

and harmony. He tells us so in his first mes- 
sage. The rst lesson in this process of alien- 
ation was when Mr. Dovetas made his famous 
report. Every act of the President since that 
time has been a new lesson. The Republican 
party is a party of defence. It only seeks to 
place matters precisely where the President found 
them. The President is at the head and fountain 
of the stream. Whatever evils flow from it are 
to be ascribed to him; and I have no doubt that 
in his imputations —_ us he described his 
own crime and its evil effects. 

We are here told that the people of the United 
States have decided that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise was right. Here again I take 
issue with the President. If this question had 
been submitted to them, it could not have received 
three hundred thousand votes in its favor in the 
northern States. It was only by evading this 
very question by the nomination of James Buch- 
anan, that the Democratic party avoided an over- 
whelming defeat. 

Mr. CADWALADER. I would ask the gev- 
tleman from Ohio, how he can reconcile that 
proposition with the fact, that the President elect 
ratified and approved of the bill repealing the 
Missouri compromise by a public declaration 
before his election ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. True, the President elect 
subsequently ratified the principle of the bill, but 


it well understood that he was originally 
oppnaed to it; and his ratification of the princip!e 

the bill was only made after his friends in dif- 
ferent sections construed the principle to suit 
their ive latitudes, and placed upon it con- 
structions entirely diverse. I could readily prove 
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that even the Democratic party, in many northern 
States, While supporting Buchanan, condemned || 
the repeal. Thus, in some_cases, wey put in | 
nomination men who voted against the Nebraska | 
bill:and such was the case in the district in which 
Mr. Buchanan resides. The train of their argu- 
ment was, that the Democratic party, by throw- || 
ing overboard Pierce and Douglas in the Cincin- 
nati Convention, put their seal of disapprobation 
upon the expediency of this measure. By bring- 
ing forward Mr. Buchanan, a new man, and who 
had been absent when the bill passed, they evaded 
the issue, interposing Sam Weller’s favorite 
plea, “an alibi;”’ and then all over the country 
the Democratic party put upon their flags, trans- 
parencies, and banners, ‘*‘ Buchanan, Breckin- | 
ridge, and free Kansas.’? Not only that, but | 
they charged that we Republican members had 
violated our promises by voting for a law to | 
extend slavery into Kansas by voting for Dunn’s | 
bill; and that if our competitors were elected, | 
they would see that Kansas was made a free || 
State; and that the election of Buchanan would 
do more to make it a free State than anything | 
Such was the line of their argument; an 
yet we are gravely told, that when a portion of a 
confiding people believed these charges, and relied 
upon these promises, and gave their votes for || 
Mr. Buchanan, they thereby approved the ad- || 
ministration of Franklin Pierce. ‘* Lay not that 
flattering unction to thy soul.’? The conduct | 
of the campaign in the northern States clearly 1 
\) 


| 


else. 





proves that even the Democratic party was com- 
pelled to bow down to the stern resolve of our ), 
people, that slavery shall derive no advantage || 
from the error of the repeal. I tell gentlemen || 
they are mistaken if they suppose the people of || 
the North—of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and || 
[linois—will agree to the extension of slavery 
into Kansas. They expect that Territory to || 
come into the Union as a free State, under all || 
circumstances. Iam sure that even those who || 
are opposed to me in politics, and coming from || 
the free States, will admit such to be the yin fa 
ation of their people. They were led to believe || 
it will be a free State, and voted under that im- 
pression. Had not such been the case, Buch- || 
anan and Breckinridge nover would have received | 
any of their electoral votes. | 
The President has not only misrepresented the || 
issue before the people—not only misrepresented 1 
the policy and the measures of the Republican 
party, but he now seeks to throw upon it the || 





The Pres 





| that paragraph. 
| the waters of strife. 
their greatest statesmen—by Mr. Clay and by 
| Mr. Webster—that in every State and in every 
| Territory of this broad Confederacy this question 


| have read was made, the Democratic party was in 


| away. 


id 








which the President delivered to Congress, and I | 


find in it this paragraph: 


** That this repose is to suffer no shock during my official || 


term, if I have power to avert it, those who placed me here 
may be assured.”’ 

All that the northern people desired of the 
President was a full and entire compliance with 
They do not desire to stir up 

They had been taught by 


was forever put to rest. When the promise I 
the ascendant, and carried every State in this 
Union except Vermont; for I believe that in Mas- 
sachusetts they had a Democratic Governor at 
one time. And, sir, if that party had fulfilled 
their pledges, all the old issues would have passed 
All that would have been necessary for 
the President would have been to observe strictly 
and truly the language of his first official mes- 
sage; but it was not done, and he has reaped the 
results. His policy swept away the Democratic 
party in nearly all of the northern States. The 
few members of that party returned to this Con- | 
gress are but monuments to mark how strong 
and deep was the feeling against the repeal. 


The party has not yet recovered from the blow. || 


Those who left it had a strong attachment for | 
their party. They would have been satisfied with | 
almost any ordinary excuse. The power of the | 
Democratic party was in the North. It has 
strength there no longer. The Republican party 


maining three or four were carried by small 
majorities by the Democratic party, only by | 
evading the issues made by the President. 

I call the attention of the House to a striking 
evidence of the partiality of the President. He 
seeks to impute the evils in Kansas to “ propre 
andist colonization”’’ from the northern States. 
Vho commenced that colonization? Had the 
South nothing to do with it? On the 10th of 
June, 1854, eleven days after the Kansas-Ne- 
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| promise, 
|| the war between rival institutions be allowed to 


| 
j 
will end? 


|| motives of others, I should have respecte 
|| compulsory retirement and remained silent. 
| as he deemed it hig privilege to do otherwise, my 
|| duty to those who sent me here would not allow 
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mouth to accuse the Republican party of havin 
created this agitation, and caused the burning o 
cities, and the desecration of homes. The accu- 


|| sation, even if true, should not have come from 
| his lips. 


The President is about to retire to the shades 


yf pall life. He came into power in full favor. 
|| Al 
|} am sure that Iam. As to the incoming Adminis- 


are glad now that he is to retire from it, 


tration, [ am ve to give ita fair trial. I shall 
not prejudge it. The people of my State were 


|| promised ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free Kan- 
|| sas.’? Mr. Breckinridge told his partisans in Indi- 
| ana that he did not belong toa party which sought 
‘| the extension of slavery. T 
‘| and aided in forcing on us Buchanan and Breck- 


hey believed him, 


inridge. Now, Jet the other part of the pledge 


| be fulfilled. Let Kansas be admitted as a free 
|| State. 


Ste Let that much be done to repair the great 
injury caused by the repeal of the Missouri com- 
But if this pledge is not redeemed, if 


go on there as it has done, if Kansas is admitted 
as aslave State, who can tell where this agitation 
If, by force and fraud, a Territory 
which had long hice consecrated to freedom be 
converted into a slave State, those in the North 
who have been instrumental in it will be over- 
snelne by the indignation of an outraged peo- 
| ple. 
i The President having committed his last great 
political blunder, now, like a criminal—I use the 


|| term in no offensive sense+-has availed himself 
'| of the privilege given by the policy of our laws to 
carried eleven of the northern States. The re- | 

i 


all persons ina like situation, to show cause wh 
the judgment of those who intrusted him wit 
dee should be tempered with mercy. If he 
ad exercised this right without impugning the 
hia 
But 


me to say less than I have done. Against the 


|| President as a citizen and a gentleman, I know 
| no fault. 
| braska bill became a law, persons confessedly || and have time to reflect that in politics, as wel 


I hope he may live to a hale old ages 
as 


citizens of Missouri went into the Territory, and || in morals, honesty is the best policy. 


passed what are called the squatter resolutions. | 
All understand wkat they are. They denied all | 
poems to any man they chose to call an Abo- | 
i 


itionist. We all know that the men designated || 
by that opprobrious phrase in western Missouri |! 


are not such as my colleague, [Mr. Gippines.] | 


consequences of the peanaas of the slavery agi- || They called all men Abolitionists who are against | 


tation by the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
That all the evils which have distracted our coun- 
try for the last two years have grown out of that | 





repeal, every candid man must admit. If this 
measure had not been agitated, the Abolition 
party, as itis called, or the party seeking to in- 
terfere with slavery in the southern States, could 
have had no political power. The contest would 
have been between the Whig and the Democratic 
party upon such questions of domestic policy as 
would have arisen in the ordinary administration 
cfthe Government. All from the southern States | 
must know that, had it not been for the repeal of | 
the Missouri compromise, this slavery agitation 
would not have come up for years. it 

ed in every portion of the Union. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I deny the assertion, that 
we admit that the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was the cause of the agitation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that all south- | 
ern men admit it. I said that their impartial 
judgments must lead them to that conclusion. 

This question of slavery was settled in every 
State and Territory of this Union. There was 
hot a foot of sol in the broad compass of our 
country—not a spot of ground over which the 
national flag was unfurled, where it was not set- 
tled. In sixteen free States slavery was prohib- 
ited by their constitutions. In fifteen slave States 
Siavery was allowed by local law, and we did 
hot propose to interfere with it. In Oregon and 
Washington it was prohibited by an act. which 
received the signature of President Polk. In 
Utah and New Mexies it was prohibited by local 
law. In the Territory of Missouri it was pro- 
hibited by the Missouri restriction. 

Thus it was settled in every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. I have here the first message 





{ 
was set- || 


| outrages excited the people of the North? Was it 


the further extension of slavery. 


thus commenced was continued by repeated acts 
of enormity. 

We know that thousands of Missourians voted 
at the first election in the Territory. It is clearly 
ten that the number of Missourians in the 

erritory at the seeond election numbered over 
four thousand. We know that there was an 
organized invasion from Missouri, under distin- 
guished leaders, to burn and destroy houses and 
property in Kansas. These were southern prop- 
apotee sro for the purpose of sla- 
very extension. Do you not suppose that such 


imagined that they were not capable of defending 
their rights and the rights of their fellow-citizens? 
They saw slavery thus threatened to be forced 
upon Kansas; they saw brothers, fathers, sons, 
their relatives and former neighbors, slain with- 
out just cause, and they were filled with indigna- 
tion. What did the President all this while? 
Event followed event, and he did not interpose 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrages. He did 
not interfere until the settlers from the North 
rose in arms to defend their friends from violent 
and bloody assault. How, then, can the Presi- 
dent talk of emigrant aid societies and propa- 
gandist schemes? He did not interpose until the 
settlers from the North were combined for their 
own defense. Then he interposed to protect his 
allies; and I thank him for that interposition. 
Had he not done so, I believe there would have 
been a civil war. But this interference should 
have been sooner. His duty was to see that the 
laws were fairly executed. He did not execute 
that duty promptly; and it does not lie in his 


» 


Men with such | 
sentiments were excluded from the Territory, and || 
denied all protection. The propagandist scheme || 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. M.J. CRAWFORD, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 16, 1856, 

The House having under consideration the question of 
referring the President’s Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereot— 

Mr. CRAWFORD said: 

Mr. Speaker: It was not my intention to par- 
ticipate in this discussion, and I should not have 
done so had it been confined to the members of 
the Republican party, who felt themselves called 
upon to reply to those portions of the President’s 
message wherein he charges them ‘‘ with a de- 
sire to change the domestic institutions of exist- 
ing States,”” and ‘‘ by a sectional organization 
and movement to usurp the control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.”’ But, sir, when 
the debate assumes a wider range, and not only 
the President but the Democratic party is assailed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. H. Maa- 
sHALL,| I feel justified in offering a reply. 

I approve every word in the message touching 
the subject of our constitutional rights, as well as 
the opinions set forth in reference to the ultimate 
objects to be pesomeienee by the gentlemen who 
compose the Republican party, and shall endeavor 
to show to this House and the ayney that the 
charges are not without foundation. I had hoped 
that the assaults made upon the President and his 
policy, would have been confined alone to those 
who composed the sectional y that supported 
Mr. Frémont for the Presidency, and are fully 
justified in defending themselves from the charges 

id at their door. But I was disappointed in 
this, and have seen, with regret, the doctrines of 
the message controverted, and the Democracy 
assailed by a gouthern man, who tto have 
been (representing as he does a slave State) the 
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last to make war upon either the one or the other. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the House 


have taken issue with the President, and deny || 


that the principles of the party are sectional, or 


that they seek to disturb slavery in the States; | 
and itis to the task of proving these charges to | 
be true, that I shall first address myself. I do not | 


aay that the members of this party come up di- 


rectly and boldly attack the domestic institutions | 
of the South; but whilst they do not thusact, they | 
are constantly making war upon itin its outposts, 


as in the Territories, in the District of Columbia, 
and by their efforts to strike down all the guaran- 
tees which are secured to the slaveholder by the 
Constitution itself; in all these ways they pro- 
pose to destroy it. The powers of Congress are 


to be invoked, and legislation hostile in its effects | 
and consequences ‘upon the institution must be | 
had, although the high privileges not only of in- | 
dividuals, but of communities and States, are to | 


be by this party denied, and congressional inter- 
vention against slavery exercised in violation of 
the Constitution. The best of your party say to 
us_that they would defend the rights by which we 


hold our slaves in the States, yet it must be con- | 


fined within its present limits; its area must not 
be extended; it must not spread itself over the 
common territory; this we will resist and prevent; 
your rights, such as you have, must be enjoyed 
under your own local laws, and without any 
protection from this Government. All this we 
understand; we know the process which you thus 
adopt effectually to accomplish the same object, 
which the boldest of your leaders already pro- 
claim that they are prepared to do in a more di- 
rect and manly way. e ask you to stand out 
before the country, and openly advocate that 
which you so much desire. Meet us like men, 
and say that you propose to break down all con- 
stitutional barriers which interfere with the pow- 
ers you desire to exercise, and then the people 
will understand and approve Or comdemn your 


course. Do not indirectly seek to do us injustice, | 


and at the same time declare that you are for sup- 
porting and upholding the Constitution. 

The President asserts, that the object which 
you seek to accomplish you well know to be a 
revolutionary one; this being denied, I propose 
to show its truth, and in language not to be mis- 
understood, that interference with slavery in the 
States and in the Territories is the great primary 
object of ** Republican’? desire; which, accom- 
plished by that party, would be but revolution. 

Let me read in this connection the remarks of 
the New York Tribune, a leading and powerful 

ress in the North, whilst the Nebraska bill was 

fore Congress, Itis in these words: 

* Better that confusion should ensue ; better that discord 
should reign in the national councils ; better that Congress 
should break up in wild disorder; nay, better that the 
Capitol itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, 
or fall and bury all its inmates beneath its crumbling ruins, 
than that this perfidy and wrong should be finally accom- 
Plished.”’ 

What perfidy and wrong is here alluded to? 
Nothing more than that the people of Kansas and 
Nebraska, just as those of Utah and New Mexico, 
and the people of all the Territories, ‘shall be 

rfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 


stitutions in their own way, subject only to the | 


provisions of the Constitution.” 

The Tribune prefers that the nation’s Capitol 
should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, rather 
than that the free white men of these Territories 
should form their institutions, subject to the Con- 
stitution; his regard for that instrument must be 
low indeed, or he must feel that its ‘* provisions”’ 

ht not to be allowed to the people therepf. 
ear what another Jeading Republican ‘in 
a letter, (to the same paper, | think,) whilst using 
every effort in his power so to inflame the north- 
ern mind against the slaveholders of the South, 
as thatrevolution mightactually commence. W. 
©. Duval is its author. Let his name go down to 
terity, together with his opinions and wishes. 


e says: 
| bikstely hope a civil war may soon burst upon the 


eountry. 1 want to see American slavery abolished in my 
wr * A 2.8.2 en man Sint Pavent preter i 
t France, take slavery- 
enttena into their 6 } and when 


time arrives for the streets of the cities of this ‘land 
ee eee to run with bieod to 


Srosaheen tous wine tecke Re itiine aeevea 


| 








I propose, further, to call the attention of the 
| House to an extract from a speech of the senior 
‘| member from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines.] I do this 
| the more readily because that member asked this 
House, a few days since, to pass a resolution 
calling upon the President to state the time and 
place, when and where, and the persons who had 
any purpose to interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern States. He says: 


** Sir, | would intimidate no one; but I tell you there is 
| a spirit in the North whieb will set at defiance all the low 
_ and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 

minions of its power. When the contest shall come; when 
the thunder shall roll, and the lightning flash; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 
feel that they are men ; when they feel the stirring emotions 
of immortality, and recognize the stirring truth that they 
are men, and entitled to the rights which God has bestowed 
upon them; when the slaves shall feel that, and when 
:nasters shall turn pale and tremble ; when their dwellings 
shall smoke, and dismay sit on each countenance; then, 
| sir, I do not say, * We will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh,’ but I do say, when that time shall 
come, the lovers of our race will stand forth and exert the 
legitimate powers of this Government for freedom. We 
shall then have constitutional power to act for the good of 
our country, and do justice to the slave. 
| “Then will we strike off the shackles from the limbs of 
the slaves. That will be a period when this Government 
will have power to act between slavery and freedom, and 
when it can make peace by giving freedom to the slaves. 
And let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that that time hastens. 
[tis rolling forward. The President is exerting a power 
that will hasten it, though not intended by him. [ hail it 
as I do the approaching dawn of that political and moral 
millennium which T am well assured will come upon the 
world.”°—Cgngressional Globe, vol. 28, p. 648. 

Next I read from a speech made in Boston by 
Mr. BurtincamMe, member of this House, and a 
|leadmg Republican, whose voice was heard in 
the recent canvass far away from his New Eng- 
land home, in the prairies of the northwest, as well 
pare as in the Keystone State, where nodoubt 
1e advocated the same doctrines herein contained, 
| and earnestly appealed to Northern men to adopt 
them as their standard of political orthodoxy— 
and who, I may say, ha’ been reélected by his 
constituents to a seat in the Thirty-Fifth Con- 
‘| gress. He said: 

** Ifasked to state specially what he would do, he would 


| answer: First, repeal the Nebraska bill; second, repeal the 

fugitive slave law ; third, abolish slavery in the District of 
| 

| 
i| 





Columbia; fourth, abolish the inter-slave trade ; next, he 
would declare that siavery should not spread to one inch 
of the territory of the Union; he would then put the Gov- 
| ernment actually and perpetually on the side of freedom ; 
he would have judges whe believe in a higher law, and 
an anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, an 
anti-slavery God. Having thus denationalized slavery, he 
would not menace it in the States where it exists, but would 
say to the States: ‘ It is your local institution, hug it to your 
| bosoms until it shall destroy you.’ This is the only condi- 
| tion of repose, and it must come to this; for so long as life 
| dwelt in bis bosom, so long would he fight for liberty and 
| against slavery, and he hoped the time would soon come 
| when the sun should not rise on a master, nor set on a 
slave.”’ 


After this speech was delivered, the Hon. 


|| Henry Wirson, the present Senator from Mas- 


] sachusetts, being called for, arose and said: 
| 


**This is not the time nor the place for me to utter a 
word. You have listened to the eloquence of my young 
| friend, and here to-night [ indorse every word and senti- 
| ment he has uttered. In public or in private life—in major- 
|| ities or in minorities at home or abroad, [ intend to live 
|| and die with unrelenting hostility to slavery on my lips.” 
‘|| Such language needs no comment from me to 
‘| explain that, in the hands of these men, all of 
‘| whom are shining lights in the Republican party, 
| the institutions of the southern States would 
| crushed out and destroyed. And I think that the 
President has very properly and truly character- 
|| ized the objects of these men and their associates 
as oon dangerous and revolutionary. At all 
events, the only construction which I can give 
these sentiments is that slavery everywhere must 
fall, and our only condition of repose is to be 
when ‘ the sun shall not rise upon a master, nor 
set upon a slave.”’ : 
I will not discuss further this branch of the 
subject, but will reply to the remarks submitted 
a day or two ago by the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. H. aoc tie refer- 
ence to the position of the Democratic party upon 
the Kansas bill. It seemed to me that it was a 
source of great gratification to him to know that 
there was a difference of opinion between individ- 
ual members of the party as to the power pos- 
sessed by the Territorial Legislature under the 
organic act in ee slavery. With his usual 
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ability he ** touched up’’ these differences with 4 
master hand, and to the evident enjoyment, not 
only of his own political party, but to the great 
delight of the members of the Republican organ. 
ization. 

Now, sir, let us see if the differences of Opinion 
among us should be a subject of much amusp. 
ment to my friend from Kentucky when we take 
a review of the harmony which has prevailed 
among his own political friends during the brief 
period of its existence. The first pape act of 
the American party was its convention in June 
1855. Ofits private acts anterior to that time, I can 
only point to the election of a large majority of 
northern Representatives on this floor—to the aid 
which it rendered in the election of eleven United 
States Senators, and ten Governors at the North 
all of whom gave their support to Mr. Frémont 
for the Presidency in the recent election. These 
are its private acts, as they are understood by the 
country. But to the convention. In regard to 
foreigners and Catholics, their hatred was hay. 
monious andcordial. Upon these questions they 
agreed; and no disagreement manifested itself 
until the subject of slavery was presented; and 
when it was done, the difference of opinion was 
so great that almost the entire northern delegation 
bolted, and called another convention to be held 
at Cincinnati. Those who remained in your con- 
vention—most of whom were from the South— 
passed what is known as the twelfth section of 
pow platform, which I beg gentlemen to remen- 

er was repudiated by every State council in the 
whole North, as well as at the subsequent con- 
vention of this party held at Cincinnati, and in 
which seven northern States were represented; 
and yet we are told by my friend from Kentucky 
that northern and southern Democrats do not 
construe the Kansas bill alike! 

Upon the assembling of the present Congress, 
the gentleman’s party in this ease had abou 
four candidates for the Speakership; most of 
them, however, voted for the present Speaker, 
after having voted for the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Campsetu.} Still a portion cast their votes 
for the gentleman himself, [Mr. H. Marsnatt,] 
and then voted for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Henry M. Fuuzer] to the bitier 
end—all these various candidates representing an 
‘*intense American feeling,’’ varying only to the 
extent that local influences controlled the partic- 
ular tenets held by each one in regard to slavery. 
This party was divided here into what was known 
as North and South Americans, and American 
panne: and still the Democracy are to be 
upbraided as holding different opiniors on the 

ansas bill! It must be further observed that, 
notwithstanding the rupture which occurred at 
the June convention of this party, they agreed to 
meet at the same place last February, and nom- 
inate a candidate for the Presidency; and in obe- 
dience to this resolution they, by way of being 
exceedingly harmonious, met four days before 
the time, and set to work, in the first place, to 
determine whether the North or South American 
delegation from Pennsylvania should be consid- 
ered the best Americans; and the North Ameri- 
cans, headed by the gentleman over the way, 
(Mr. Epig,] were admitted to participate in the 
work of building a platform and nominating 4 
candidate. After much deliberation, North and 
South Americans were deemed unsafe as leaders, 
and the old platforms of each as being unfit for 
service; and a new class, known as ** Verbiage 
Americans,”’ take the control of the party and re- 
construct a pan out of such of the old mate- 
rials as could by any possibility be used. When 
this occurred the Deaiehecetenes bolted, and pro- 
tested, ‘That they could not stand upon the new 
platform, nor continue members of any national 
organization of which it is the supreme law;’’and 
yet we are to be reproached because we construe 
differently the Kansas bill! 

Nor is this all. Only a day or two after, these 
same penton nregenslonn of the cosas oo 
timent between them as to principles, thought tha 
they might agree on a candidate for the Presi- 
dency; and accordingly North and South Amer- 
icans, Republican and Verbiage Americans, all 
met to select a standard-bearer. Mr. Fillmore 
was the fortunate individual, and upon the an- 
nouncement, a bolting of the northern delegauon 
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took place, and a new convention was called, to 
be held at New York, where an American candi- 
date might be chosen. In June that convention 
did meet, and the Hon. N. P. Banks, Jun., was 
selected; and immediately another secession took 
place, and another convention of this same party 
nominated Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, as the 
true American candidate for the Presidency; 
whilst, upon the declination of Mr. Banks, Mr. 
Frémont was chosen as the cee person to fill 
the vacancy. And now the Democratic party is, 
by a leader of the American forces upon this floor, 
to be charged with differences of opinion! 

Whilst upon the subject, it would be well, per- 
haps, to call the attention of my friend from 
Kentucky to the views held by the friends of Mr. 
Fillmore in the North,and the reasons why he 
received their support; and I do this because he 
may not have observed the differences of opinion 
among his own men so closely as he did those 
of the Democratic party. 

1 ask his attention to an editorial published in 
the New York Express, a leading Fillmore paper, 
and one of whose editors, I think, was the Pi. 
more candidate for Governor in that State. In 
the article, the editor is undertaking to show 
that Mr. Fillmore is a better Free-Soiler than 
Mr. Frémont. He says to the Republicans: 

“‘ Why ask this question? What reason affords Mr. Fill- 
more’s life for the asking? Look at his votes in Congress 
when representing the Erie district, New York. Contrast 
them with Frémont’s, when only seventeen working days 
in the Senate. Mr. Fillmore is the only President under 
whose administration free territory has been annexed to the 
Union. Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, were slave Terri- 
tories ; but California, under Fillmore, came into the Union 
free. Why doubt ?”? 

Next, I will read from the Hon. Hiram Ketchum, 
a prominent politician of New York, and a leading 
supporter of Mr. Fillmore in the recent election. 
He says: 

“Jattached myself in early life io that party which was 
always and ever opposed to the extension of slavery, and 
I say here to-night that the Whig party of the North has 
always had that creed, and these Kepublicans can’t take 
out a patent for it, for many a long year. And I say that 
Mitlard Fillmore has been true to that party, and has never 
had any other principle but that which would prevent the 
further extension of slavery.” 

This is an extract from a speech which is re- 
ported at length in the New York Express. And 
further, sir, allow me to read from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, another of Mr. Fill- 
more’s organs in that State, and which paper is 
endeavoring to prove also to the Republicans of 
that State that Mr. Fillmore is a better Free- 
Soiler than Mr. Frémont. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. The gentleman does 
not discriminate between an anti-slavery man and 
a Free-Soiler. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. I mean anti-slavery man; 
and now for the article: 

“As between Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Frémont for the 
Presidency, no comparisons are admissible. Even on this 
very slavery question, it is unwise of the Republicans to 
ee a comparison, The only vote or pubje act of Mr. 

illmore that can be perverted into a seeming favoring of 
slavery, was the signing of the fugitive slave law.”” * * * 
“ The reader has only to look at the votes of each gentle- 
man when respectively in public life, to find that Mr. Fiil- 
more is immeasurably a better anti-slavery-extension man 
than John C. Frémont.? 

And notwithstanding the utter inability of the 
gentleman’s party to agree =e anything touch- 
ing slavery, we are to be held up before the 
country as entertaining different opinions as to 
our construction of the Nebraska act, as he has 
undertaken to show. In dismissing this part of, 
my subject, I would adinonia that gentleman not 
to forget the material out of which his own house 
is built before he again throws stones at ours. 

_ | come now to the main point I had in view 
in addressing the House, and that is to show that 
the President is right in declaring that the people 
in the late election ‘* have asserted the constitu- 
tional equality of each and all the States of the 
Union.” And although my friend from -Ken- 
tucky insists that nothing has been settled, I will 
show, in answer to his question, ‘‘ What are the 
prmeipies which their victory has established ?’’ 
that the verdict has decided the most im- 
t measures that have disturbed this country 
last quarter of a century. 
eocbdeaabineesic neopets peenohons 
canvass upon issues were plain, ical, an 
unmistakable; what were they? 


| the Territories; whilst their opponents held the 
opinions that it was the right and duty of Con- || 





“« Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 


Further: 


“That we recognize the right of the people of all the 
Territories, Kansas and Nebraska included, to form a con- 
stitution with or without domestic slavery, and be admitted 
aoe the Union upon terms of perfect equality with the other 

es.?? 


The friends of Mr, Frémont on the contrary | , 


declared, 


** That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign | 
power over the Territories, and in the exercise of this power | 
itis both the right and the imperative duty of Congress éo | 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy and slavery.” 
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has the power, you could not take it away by 
act of Congress; and, if it has it not, then you 
could by no act of yours confer it. Upon such 
a question, I do not think it strange that men 
should differ; but I have the satisfaction to 
know that men’s opinions cannot alter the Con- 
stitution. 

Inconclusion, I wish to say that I do not agree 
ith my friend from South Carolina, |Mr. Orr, 
nor my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. een’ 
who, denying the power, seem to think that the 
right to prohibit slavery by a Territorial Legis- 
lature is of no very great practical importance, 
as laws are needed for its protection, which, ifa 


These great questions, as contained in the plat- |; majority be oppeses to the institution, will not 
’ 


forms of the respective parties, were presented 
fairly and distinctly to the American people; the 
public press, the public men, and the private cit- | 


be passed, and thus it will not go where the 
roper securities are withheld. On the contrary, 
t hold it is important-that a Territorial Legis- 


izens, thoroughly discussed the principles of each | lature shall not exercise a power which is both 


party, and after months of deliberation thereon, 
the popular verdict given was in favor of the 
principles as prockennes by the American De- 
mocracy. Itplanted itself upon the great doctrine 
of self-government, not only in the States but in 


gress to regulate and control the institutions of || 


master and servant, as well as husband and wife; | 


and they, with equal propriety, might have pro-9 


posed to include those of parent and child, guar- 
dian and ward, for they stand upon the same foot- 
ing of reason and justice. 

The Kansas bill contained the legislation b 
which the Democratic party was willing to stand. 
It was not a theoretical or speculative act to be 
passed in the future, but it was a law of force, | 





unjust and unconstitutional. The only time at 
which sovereign power can be exercised by the 
eople of a Territory is in the formation of a 
tate government, and at no other. Congress 
itself does not possess that sovereign power, and, 


| of course, it cannot delegate that which it has 


not. 
The Republicans hold that Congress has power 

| to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and in sup- 
port of that view call to their aid the ordinance 
of 1787. That was passed by a Congress of con- 
federated sovereignties, and is in the nature of a 

/ compact between Virginia and her cosovereign- 
ties, and was the exercise of a right which was 
not denied her by her own constitution nor the 
Articles of Conf@deration; her own will, therefore, 
was her onlylaw. How differentare the powers 


| 


which all could see and determine, and either ap- of this Congress, controlled, fixed, and limited by 
prove or condemn its great leading feature, which || a written Constitution, which is our only charter 
was, that the people of a Territory might form | either of authority or existence, permilted to ex- 


and regulate their institutions to suit themselves; 


ercise certain granted powers, and such others as 


and the only restraint upon them was that it| may be necessary to carry theminto effect? And 


should be done according to the Constitution. I 
say they settled then, in this victory, that prin- | 
ciple, and approved the doctrine asserted by the 
Democracy, that the people of the Territories and 
not Congress, shall regulate these matters. 

But, says the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
Democratic party are not agreed as lo the time 
when the people of the ‘Territories shall exercise 
this right. This is true, sir; and that is the only 
remaining question to be settled, and it is one 
which the people could not settle by this election; 
it is one that is not settled by the bill itself, but 
expressly subjecting the exercise of this power 


this is the full extent of congressional power. 
All others, by the instrument itself, ‘‘are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people;”’ 
and so tenacious were the States that rights not 
granted might be exercised, that the Constitution 
was amended by adding that ** The enunciation 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.”’ If, therefore, all the legislative 
power which we possess is provided for in the 
Constitution, and we find that no reference is 
, made to this, then it cannot exist. At the form- 
ation of the Constitution slavery existed in twelve 


to the Constitution of the United States, and it| out of thirteen States; express provision was 


can only be done in accordance with its provis- 
ions. It is not strange, therefore, that there 
should be a diversity of opinion not only North 


but South —not only among Democrats, but |) 


among the members of the American party, as to 
the powers possessed by a Territorial Pogulasure 
under the Constitution in regard to this question. 
I hold, sir, that to be a question which Congress 
has no power to settle bylaw. Suppose that the 
ower had been given in the Nebrack 
erritorial Legislature to prohibit slavery, and it 


had done so, and the question had been made || 


a bill to the } 





upon the power thus exercised, and submitted to 
the Supreme Court, and it had been decided that | 
the Territorial Legislature, under the Constitution, | 
had passed a Jaw which was uncojstitutional: | 
your act authorizing it to be done would be a 
mere nullity. Or, suppose you had provided in 
the bill that the Territorial Legislature should not 
prohibit slavery, and, notwithstanding your law, 
they had gone on and passed an act over your 
heads prohibiting it, and thus the question should 
be aie 








before the Supreme Court, and it was |, 


made for its protection in each State by requiring 
a fugitive slave escaping into another to be deliv- 
ered up; and it was also provided that no Siate, 
into which a fugitive might thus escape, should 
pass a law or inake any regulation so as to discharge 
a slave from his condition as such. Provision 
was made for its representation in the American 
| Congress, and the States were liable for its tax- 
| ation to that extent as property. Here, then, it 
will be observed that, in this threefold aspect, is 
reference made directly to the subject: ‘ bret, as 
property; second, as a domestic relation of service 
or labor under the law of a State; and, lastly, as 
a basis of political power.’’ 
| How strange, therefore, it does appear that 
| any one who will look at the subject should con- 
| clude that Congress can create or destroy slavery 
| anywhere, particularly when it is remembered 
that all the constitutional provisions look to its 
otection. And notwithstanding all these, it is 
oldly asserted that Congress the implied 
roy to abolish or prohibit it in the Territories. 
he Republican party claims this power for 


decided that the Territorial Legislature could not || Congress, and insists that slavery is sectional and 


constitutionally pass sucha law: your act in that 
case, also, eal be nugatory. ou can, there- 
fore, neither add to nor take from the powers 
which may be exercised under the Constitution 
by a Territorial Legislature by any act which 
you may pass, 

Mr. H. MARSHALL, 
gentleman a question. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot yield the floor, 
as | have only ten minutes left me. In this con- 
nection I have only to say that the Territorial 


1 desire to ask the 


Legislature either has the power under the Con- |} at once to the slaveholders 


stitution to exclude slavery, or it has not; if it 





} 


_ anti-slavery national; and that, therefore, legis- 
_ lation should keep it from the Territories. If 
these men mean that slavery exists only in a 
certain section of the Union, then oe are right; 
| but if they mean to say that it is made sectional 
by the Constitution, then they are wrong; and to 
prove this it is only necessary to reply that 

slavery may exist in all the States or none, and 
| that, too, without any alteration of the Constita- 
tion; and so well was this provided for, that all 
| the rantees which slavery needs will inure 
upon the adoption of 
| that institution by any of theStates. New York 
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might determine to-morrow to establish slavery, | 


and if she did, all the rights which the slave- 


holders of Georgia possess would be at once | 


secured to those of that State, and she would be 
entitled also to the three fifths representation on | 
this floor. All can see at once, therefore, the 

utter absurdity contained in the doctrine that | 
slavery is sectional. Under our Constitution it | 


it; but should it exist, no matter where, the Con- 
stitution recognizes and protects it. And the 
great principle lying at the foundation of this 
whole subject is, that sovereignty alone has the 
power to create or destroy it, and this attribute 
is possessed neither oe Congress, nor the Terri- 
torial Legislature, which is but the creature of our 
will. And, sir, when I speak of sovereign power 
| mean such as that Virginia exercised in the 
ordinance of 1787, and which she possesses to- 





of the interest which sWe as a State holds therein. 

When, therefore, it is claimed that Congress, 
under an implied power, can pass a law to deprive 
the citizens of one half the States of the enjoy- 
ment of their property upon territory which is 
held by the Government for the common benefit 
of all, I deem it a draft upon the stupidity and 
ignorance of the people which they will never 
honor. 

Having endeavored to show that Congress has 
no power, I think it equally clear that the Terri- 
torial Legislature has none, and that the proper 
solution of this question, which has so long dis- 
turbed the country, has at last been found in the 
Kansas bill, which has been submitted to the 
American people and by them approved. The 
differences of opinion as to that law furnish no 
just ground for its repeal. Shall we condemn it 
beenaen we differ as to its construction? Upon 
that rule we might condemn every act which Con- 
gress has passed; and more, sir, we might, for 
the same reason, discard the great Book of In- | 
spiration itself as worthless, because there were 
different constructions put upon its sacred teach- 
ings. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. reine? 
who has just taken his seat, showed to us a cal 
made for a Democratic meeting in the North, in | 


re exist throughout the country or nowhere in || 


cussion unprofitable. It certainly has already 
disclosed the fact that the presidential canvass 
has settled no great principles—that on the great 


seaasbefore. The election of the successful can- 
didates has been advocated in one section of the 


Union by —— for them that slavery would | 


be extended into 
tion, on the banners of the same party, were 


|| emblazoned ‘* Buchanan and Breckinridge and 


| free Kansas;’’ and already we find that there is a 
want of harmony among the victors. It cannot 


| be said that this discussion was brought on by 
‘| the act of those on this side of the House. 
|, President, who has become the arch-agitator of 
|| this question, is responsible for this renewed 


The 


| debate, for we are not of that craven spirit that 


|| we will sit silently by, and have our motives im- 


|| pugned, and our objects willfully misrepresented. 
day over this subject in the Territories, to the extent || 


or his assault upon the motives, the integrity, 
the patriotism of those who cast their votes against 
the extension of slave labor and in favor of pro- 
| tecting free labor, we have arraigned him. 

He charges that the Republican party, now 
numbering near a million and a half of the most 
| patriotic and intelligent sons of our common 
| country, are wanting in fidelity to the Constitu- 

tion, and desire to overturn the Union of these 
| States. : 
That charge on his part is entirely gratuitous, 





and without the shadow of foundation in truth. 
I ask his friends for the proof. We have inter- 
osed our flattest denial. 
epublican press? Do they find itin the avowed 
platform of principles of the party? Do they find 
itin the speeches of the acknowledged leaders and 
expounders of our political faith? No, sir, they 

| find it nowhere; and their attempts to adduce 
| the proof has been a most total failure, and the 
| defense of that part of the message has been en- 
tirely abandoned. On the contrary, when the 
members of that party met to announce their pur- 

| poses, and select their candidates for the contest, 


Do they find it in the 


|| they unanimously promulgated this resolution as 


one of their patriotic purposes: 
Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles pro- 


|| mulgated in the Declaration of Independence, and embod- 
ied in the Federa) Constitution, are essential to the preser- 


vation of our republican institutions, and that the Federal 





which the friends of Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas, were invited to attend. That 
very many men who voted for Mr. Buchanan in | 
the North are in favor of Kansas being a free | 
State, I have no sort of doubt; but still, it is | 
qpaly well understood that they want the people | 
of the Territory to determine this question for | 
themselves, and that they shall be left perfectly | 
free to act upon the subject without any inter- | 
ference by Congress. 

So far as I am concerned, I here declare that I 
do not ask of a northern Democrat that he shall 
indorse the morality of slavery; all that I want 
him to do is to give me the full measure of my 
rights under the Constitution —no more. And 
these I believe they are ready to grant, as well 
as to aid in preventing those associations spoken 
of by the President, from interfering with the 
domestic institutions of the States, ‘‘ which to 
them and the States of which they are citizens, 
the only path to its accomplishment is through 
burning cities and ravaged fields and slaughtered 
populations,” 


POLITICS OF THE COUNTRY. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILL: CUMBACK, 
OF INDIANA, 
Iw rue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 17, 1856, 
Qu the question of referring the President’s Message to the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten thousand copies thereof. 


Mr. CUMBACK said: 

Mr. Sreaner: I do not propose to occupy all 
the time that is allowed me by the rules of the 
House in presenting what I desire to say in rela- 
tion to this most extraordinary message, and the 
not less remarkable manner in which the friends 
of the Administration have attem to defend 
it. Tam not one of those who think this dis- 


| Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of the 
States, shall be preserved. 
| Now, sir, I undertake to say, fearless of suc- 
| cessful contradiction, a resolution so explicit in 
| favor of the Union as the one I have just read, 
| could not have passed the convention at Cincin- 
| nati unanimously. The Unionatall hazards and 
| under all circumstances, is not the sentiment of a 
_ arge portion of the Democratic party in the South. 
It is with them the Union with provisoes and 
/conditions. The Republicans intend, notwith- 
| standing, that the Union shall be preserved; and 
| they will! not suffer the fanaticism of the South to 
| remove asingle pillar from the temple of American 
liberty. I commend the President, then, when 
he proposes to read lectures to those unfaithful 
in profession or practice to the Union of these 
States, that he turn his face té the South; that he 
rebuke the Democratic journals in the South that 
are openly disunion in their professions; that he 
admonish sharply that class of politicians who 
make the threadbare threat, that when the govern- 
ment shall pass out of the hands of the slave- 
ocracy into the hands of the free laboring masses, 
that they will not submit. ‘* Physician, heal thy- 
self,’ is a religious admonition that the President 
would do well to remember. 

But, again, the President charges that the mil- 
lion and a half of the best and purest men of the 
country who have banded themselves together 
for the good and peace of the Union, for the in- 
terest of the free white laborer, for the protection 
of the dignity, respectability, and value of free 
labor, are hypocrites—dishonest men; that they 

retend to be in favor of one purpose, while in 
Fact and in truth they are laboring for a totally 
He says that while we are 





different object. 


‘* pretending”? to be in favor of the non-extension 
of slavery, we really desire to interfere with it in 
the States where it exists. 

This misrepresentation is willful, and we have 
arraigned him for it; and gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have entered their appearance 
in his defense. What, sir, are the means used 


ansas; while in the other sec- | 
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to rescue the President from the diletama Site 
which he has deliberately placed himself? What 


|| is the on, adduced in support of the message } 
living question of the times, we are as much at | 


It is of that character that only serves to convince 


the world of the falsity of the President’s position 


and the feebleness of the defense. They como 
and produce as proof, not the platform of prin. 
ciple of the Republicans—not the speeches of 
avowed leaders, or the statements of the Repyb- 
lican press—but the opinions of a few individuals 
and charge that to the Republican party, and 
urge it as a defense of the President. I hold this 
failure on their part to sustain the President, as 
well as the misstatements and falsity of this mes- 
sage, to be the os possible commendation of 

e Republican party. The Pres. 
ident dare not attempt to base his charges upon 
the avowed principles of the party, or dare his 
defenders attempt his justification in the same 
honest and manly way. 

But, on the contrary, he erects his man of 
straw, makes out a platform of principles from 
his own imagination, and then, with an air of 
triumph, proceeds to destroy his own creation, 
Feeble would he be, indeed, if he were not able 
for such an effort. [Laughter.] 

Suppose we were to hold the so-called Democ- 
racy responsible for the individual sentiments of 
men prominent in their councils, (and certainly 
they will accord to us the same right thus to 
reason and conclude that they have adopted them- 
selves,) we could prove that their party was rank 
with disunion. e could show that the slave 
trade was a cardinal doctrine of that party; we 
could establish beyond doubt that they were in 
favor of polygamy, slavery, and murder. Ah, 
indeed, sir, what in the dark catalogue of human 
folly and wickedness could we not fasten upon 
them? But, sir, I scorn to resort to such logic. 
I regret that such a tone of argument has been 
introduced here—it is unworthy the American 
statesman. 

Sir, these special pleas, this feeble defense for 
the President, will not save him from the verdict 
that will be rendered against him by honest, intel- 
ligent men in all sections of the country, for his 
willful misrepresentation of a great, wise, patri- 
otic, and growing party in this country. . 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crawronkp} made an able defense 
for the President on this floor yesterday. It was 
calm; it was eloquent; it was hesesiaives, But, 
sir, he seems to have fallen into the same error 
that has found its way into the President’s mes- 
sage. He charges that we desire to attack the 
“outposts of slavery.’’ If, indeed, slavery has 
outposts beyond the limits of the slave States, I 
know not where they are, or how they constitu- 
tionally exist; but if the gentleman means that 
it is our purpose to prevent slavery from planting 
its outposts upon soil consecrated to freedom, 
then, indeed, he comprehends our purpose. We 
have no attack to make upon slavery, but will 
defend and maintain the outposts of freedom 
wherever they are, and at whatever cost. That, 
sir, is our whole purpose, and that, by the help 
of God, we will accomplish. ‘ But,’’ says the 
same gentleman, ‘* what will be the consequence 
if you hem us in, and confine us to the limits of 
the slave States?’’ The able colleague of the 
gentleman [Mr. Warner] took the same posi- 
tion last session, which I will present: 

“ There is not a slaveholder in this House or out of it, but 


who knows pe | that, whenever slavery is con- 
fined within ce ecial limits, its existence is 
doomed ; it is only a ion of time’as to its final destruc- 


tion. You may take any single slaveholding county in the 
southern States, in which the great staples of cotton and 
sugar are cultivated to any extent, and confine the present 
slave lation within the limits of that county. Such is 
the rapid, natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid ex- 
haustion of the soil in the cultivation of those crops, (which 
add so much to the commercial wealth of the country,) 
that in a few years it would be impossible to them 
within the limits of each county. Both master and slave 
would be starved out; and what would be the practical 
effect in any one county, the same result would happen to 
all the slaveholding States. Slavery cannot be con 

within certain specified limits without procucing the de- 
struction of both master and slave. It requires prop ane 


of wood and water, not only for the comfort ao 
of the slave, but for the benefit of the owner. 
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rights, and their honor, as coequal States, to be willing to 
<ybunit to this proposed restriction, for the sake of harmony 
and peace, they could not do it. There is a great, over- 
ruling, practical necessity, which would prevent it. They 
ought not to submit to it upon principle if they could, and 
cou {not if they would.’? 

Slavery extension is an absolute necessity, to 
furnish fresh lands and fresh fields for the blight 
and curse of slavery, to prevent master and slave 
from perishing by starvation. 

Sir, there is no crowding in the slave States 
yet. In the State represented by the gentlemen, 
while they have improved but six millions of 
acres of their land, there is still in the same State 
sixteen millions unimproved. There is no neces- 
sity for such a demand yet for the slaveholder in 
Georgia. From the census of 1850 we find that | 
the slave States have not yet occupied one fourth 
of the territory within their limits. But, be that 
as it may, the advancement of such a reason for | 
the extension of slavery is startling to the well- 
wisher of his country, and is sufficient to convince | 





reasonable men everywhere of the patriotic pur- | 


pose of the Republicans. 

Sir, when but one fourth of the territory given 
to slavery is occupied, and when there are now 
but three million slaves, and we are admonished 
that they want room for self-preservation—to 
expand over the free Territories to preserve the 
existence of master and slave, I ask, what will 
be the condition of things when slavery isextended 
to the Pacific, when we have fifty slave States, 
with twenty-five million slaves, and no more room 
to expand? ‘ . 

If, indeed, slavery is becoming dangerous and 
burdensome on your hands now, what will it be 
then upon your children? 

But this cry for room is fallacious. It is not 
room that you are so anxious to obtain, but 
power—political power—the power of him who 
directs labor against those who labor—the power 
of the three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders against the millions of free laborers from 
all parts of the Union. When I stated, last ses- 
sion of Congress, that the Kansas bill was passed, 
the Missouri compromise repealed, simply to 
strengthen political power in the South, gentle- 
men on the other side manifested much sensitive- 
ness, and denied any such purpose. Northern 
and southern men both said it was *‘ to allow the 
people to be perfectly free to form their own in- 
stitutions in their own way.’’ Southern men 
said they did not expect it would be a slave State; 
but that the restriction was an odious discrim- 
ination against them. Were not the people of 
Oregon and Minnesota entitled to be ‘ perfectly 
free’’ also, and was not the restriction around 
those Territories as odious asthe other? Yet 
= never have complained of those restrictions. 

You have not taken the same zealous interest in 
the enlargement of their rights. The answer is 
obvious; and it is manifest to all men, that where 
you could not get power you cared not for the 
principle. The new Governor of South Carolina, 
in his inaugural, which I received this morning, 
makes an honest disclosure of your purposes. 
He says: 

“Now, in order to preserve, 1n some measure, the power 
to protect the rights of the southern States in this behalf, 
We must preserve the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tionsin at least one of the Federal Councils. That equilib- 
rium in the Senate was disturbed by the irregular admission 
of California—it may be restored by the admission of Kan- 
sas.’ 

When you complain to us for want of room— 
when you talk to us about ar sovereignty, 
and making men ‘‘ perfec , and all that, 
it is all well enough; but the great object that 
underlies it all is to maintain political supremacy 
in the hands of the slave power, and that power 
will be exerted to extend itself wider and wider; 
and yet at the same time you freely confess that, 
if unduly confined, this institution will involve all 
In certain destruction. Sir, if these results are to 
follow, then indeed is it the solemn duty of every 
man who loves his country, and feels an interest 
for her future and the safety of his own posterity, 
to confine the evil to its present limits, and let 
those who enjoy its blessings and hug it to their 
bosoms it in their own way and at their 
owntime. Itis a matter of your own; we neither 
wish nor desire any interference in its -manage- 
ment; but it is unfair and unchristian for you to 
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involve our posterity in the evils that will neces- | 
sarily follow the extension of your own local 
institution. Republican principles are right, and 
I am proud to bean humble member of that party. 
True, I was defeated in the last canvass,and beaten 
by a ballot-box polluted with illegal votes; yet, 
sir, I do not abate in the least degree my ardor 
for the comets ag I have always held. We, asa 
political party, are not looking to the interests of 
a section, but looking to the interest of the whole 
country—to the interest of all men at the North, 
and the non-slaveholder at the South; and, as | 
have repeatedly stated, we leave the slaveholder | 
where we find him. 
[am a Republican, because we stand by the | 
Constitution in all its requirements. We say | 
that free speech and a free press are essential to | 
the preservation and perpetuity of our free insti- | 
tutions. To purchase these great constitutional | 
rights my own ancestors poured out their blood; | 
yet, so far as fifteen States of this Union are con- | 
cerned, they made the sacrifice in vain. As sla- | 
very advances, the Constitution of the United \| 
States, in these the most essential features, be- | 
comes null and void. \| 
Sir, I am not in favor of extending African slavery || 
and limiting American freedom. When we extend | 
the former, we limit, restrain, and prohibit the || 
other. Many excellent men have been driven | 
from the South for simply exercising their con- |; 
stitutional right. 
But gentlemen of the slave States say to me, || 
** Do you wish to come and speak your political |! 
sentiments and excite insurrections among our 
slaves?’’ [ say I have no such desire; but when 
you tell me that such discussion is dangerous to | 
your institutions, you confess to me that, to 
completely maintain slavery, you have to strike 
a blow at the Constitution itself. Before you 
read long lectures to us upon our constitutional 
duty, may I be permitted to suggest that you 
pluck the beam out of your own eyes that you 
may see more clearly what you will do for others? 
But gentlemen of the South say that we are 
opposed to equality in the Territories, and that we 
desire to legislate for ourselves to the exclusion 
of them. I say no. I say that we are willing 
that you men who own slaves shall come to the 
Territories of the United States upon precisely | 
the footing, and with the same rights and priv- 
ileges, that we enjoy when we go into those Ter- | 
ritories. What more can you ask? Are you 
made out of any better material than we are? 
Has God given you more rights and privileges 
than He has bestowed upon us? Why cannot | 
you be content to come with your own hands and 
your own strong arms, and hew out civilization | 
out of the western wilds by the side of us and 
upon the same platform with us? If indeed you 
were excluded by us, you would have reason to 
complain; but we say to you, come; but when 
ou propose to come and introduce a species of 
abor that will strike down our labor, that will 
take away half of its value, that will degrade it 
and put us upon a level with your slaves, then 
we enter our protest; we say, no, come as we 
come; labor as we labor; we will strike hands to- 
gether and build up free institutions, and cause 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose. 
Gentlemen say it is a question between fifteen 
slave States and sixteen free States. Not at all. 
It is a question whether the slave power—the few 
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men interested in the institution of slavery—are 
to control the Territories of the United States, 
and govern the country, or whether the millions 
of free laborers shall control the Government. 
They apply to us opprobrious epithets; for ex- 
seated ‘Black Republicans,’’ ‘ negro worship- 
ers,’’ &c., appealing to the prejudices and pas- 
sions of men; but I say to them to-day that we 
are the only white man’s party in this country; 
we are the only party who look to the interests 
of the great mass of the laboring classes of the 
North and of the free white laborers of the South. 
We desire that those men at the South who have 
to compete with slave labor, and to work by the 
side of slaves, shall have a home in the western 
Territories, where they may stand upon the same 
broad platform of equality with ourselves. But, 


a 


have been advocated and embodied in legislation 
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by our fathers—doctrines that look not to the 
interests of the few, but to the interests of the 
many—the President of the United States, justas 
he is stepping dowr, into his political grave, from 
which the hand of resurrection will never raise 
him, turns round upon us, and administers his 
imbecile rebuke. 

It seems to me, sir, that if the men of the South 
would for one moment reflect upon the ill effects 
of slavery on their own people, and their own 
interests and prosperity, they would not so fondly 
hug it to their bosoms. I dislike to draw com- 

arisons between the States of the Union. I dis- 
Sing to offend the sensibility of the most fastidious 
lover of the institution of slavery. For my part, 
from my soul I commiserate the misfortune of 
those amongst whom exists the institution. But 
we are now discussing a great question nore 
the interests of every section of the Union, an 
it is requisite to a correct judgment that all the 
facts should be spread fairly before the public. 
Compare the free with the slave States; compare 
their railroads and canals, their schools and libra- 
ries, the difference of the price of real estate in 
the two sections, their capability to pay their just 
proportion of the expenses of the Government, 
and in everything that contributes to the great- 
ness of the nation. Are we not paying your 
postage for you while you are refusing to us our 
constitutional rights in the limits of your States? 
In the free States in 1854 there were railroads in opera- 


tion... Se weed amese cpcceoesees So0ceseee mae 
In the slave States.. coscsecer Gee. © 


17,317 « 


Of canals there were in .854 in the free States, 3,682 miles. 
Beerve: BeBe oe vec ssovcsccs aGeru doupedes dees BG <4 
| umn 
4,798 « 
Public schoolsin 1850 in the free States.......... 62,433 
¢ « “ slave States .......... 18,507 
Pupils at school in the slave States.............++ 581,861 
| Em Now Wort Memenescavepccccceciecucedeen isee,, SEED 
In all the free States..... 00060 conccessevcccs cece 2,769,901 
Public libraries in the free States............. oeseen 1,058 
= os SURG O Is o4.cc0nneccas-seeesk., Lae 
School libraries in the free States. ........eceeee sees 11,881 
sé se Slave States ......eseee. weeees 186 


Improved land in the free States and slave 
States, and average value per acre: 


Free States. .... .57,688,040—average value per acre,$19 83 
| Slave States. ....54,970,427 “'e és 618 
| Unimproved in free Stutes.............. 50,394,734 acres. 
« « slave States........ 0.06 125,781,865 “ 


Postage collected, with the cost of the trans- 
portation of the mails, for 1855: 


| Free States,(col.,) #4,670,725—cost of transport., $2,608,995 
| Slave States,(col.,) 1,553,198 « sé 2,385,953 


In further corroboration of the difference in the 
prosperity of the different sections, I will read an 
extract from the speech of Mr. Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, delivered in the House of Delegates of the 
tate of Virginia, in the year 1832: 


“Slavery is ruinous to the whites—retards improvemment— 
roots out industrious population—banishes the yeomanry 
| of the country — deprives the spinner, the weaver, the 
smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment and 
| support. This evil admits of no remedy — it is increasing, 
| and will continue to increase, until the whole country will 

be inundated witb one black wave covering its whole 
extent, with a few white faces here and there floating on 
the surface. The master has no capital but what is vested 
| in human flesh; the father, instead of being richer for bis 
| sons, is at a loss how to provide for them; there is no 
diversity of occupations, no incentives to enterprise. Labor 
of every species is disreputable, because performed mostly 
by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost 
everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the country 
marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless population, 
who have no interest in the soil, and eare not how much 
it is impoverished. 

“Public improvements are neglected, and the entire 
continent does not present a region for which nature has 
done so much and art so little. If cultivated by free labor, 
the soil of Virginia is capable of sustaining a vast popula- 
tion, among whom labor would be honorable, and where 
‘the busy hum of men’ would tell that all were happy and 
all were free.’? 


There is the testimony of a son of Virginia. 
It is the portraiture of the bad effects of the 
institution of slavery by a man who was sur- 
rounded by it. . 

Mr. Speaker, the question is forced upon us: 








sir, for holding these doctrines—doctrines that || Will we agree to have such States as that described 


erected in our Territories, instead of States like 
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the great and prosperous States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois? Are we to have prosperous free 
States, or States weighed down by the incubus 
of slavery? It is a question not of party, but 
one for the profound consideration of the people 
of every section of the Union. It is a question 
which goes to the heart of every lover of his 
country and her prosperity. - 


But some of the Opposition party in this House || 


claim their recent triumph in the country as the 
indorsement of slavery extension. I ask gen- 
tlemen to pause and consider before they reach 
that conclusion. The northern wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party appealed everywhere to the antipa- 


thy of the northern people to the institution of | 


slavery. They charged that the Republicans at 
the last session voted to extend slavery into the 
Territory of Kansas, and that the Democracy 
were opposed to that extension. They 


right to excjJude slavery during their territorial 
existence, by their Territorial Legislature, and 
that they would most certainly do so. If 1 mis- 
represent the position of the northern Democrats 
in the late contest, the members of that party here 
from the North cancorrectme. There was nota 
northern Democrat who took ground in favor of 
the extension of slavery; nor was there one who 
would admit that under the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
slavery could possibly go into either of those 
Territories. Then, sir, if slavery be introduced 
into Kansas, and the schemes of the Democratic 
party, as intimated on this floor and shadowed 
forth in the Cincinnati platform, be carried out, 
there will be a startling reaction in the North 
against those men who have perpetrated this 
deception. Let gentlemen who talk of national- 
éfy remember that a Virginia Democrat canvass- 
ing Indiana with his peculiar notions would be 
as badly defeated as an Indiana Democrat would 
be defeated in Virginia. I hope that the incom- 
ing administration will do its duty. I hope that 
the ery of ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas’? may not prove to be a false cry. I want 
Kansas to be a free State. I prefer this to mere 
murty considerations, 
othe principle survives forever. 

I said in the beginning, that this canvass had 
settled no principle in reference to this question. 
It would be statesmanlike as well as manly upon 
the part of the Democracy, if they would at once 
define what they mean by “ perfectly free.’’ Do 
they mean by it, that when people g to a Terri- 
tory they shall have the right to prohibit slavery, 
and exclude it from the Territory during its ter- 
ritorial existence? That is only a northern view 
of the matter, but the doctrine is hooted from both 
wings of the Capitol. ‘* Perfectly free’? means, 
according to the latest definition, that the people 
are compelled to take slavery and nurse it, and 
cannot prohibit it; that it must be imposed upon 
them whether they will or not; and that they 
cannot exclude it untl they come to form a State 
constitution preparatory to their admission into the 
Union as a State. Sir, they are not as free under 
that construction as are the people of a State. 
Kentucky, to-day, can abolish slavery if she will, 


gentiemen who are in favor of ** perfect freedom”’ 
say that States may abolish slavery, but that 


the people of a Territory cannot, that Congress | 


cannot, and that no power can. Sir, is this 
enlarging the liberties of men? Is this giving 
to men who emigrate to a Territory — and that 


is the argument used in support of the measure | 


—the same rights they enjoyed in the States? 
This bill in us exposition, its language, and 
its application, has Soon a fraud upon the coun- 
try. 

Buel do not propose to discuss that question 
now. Isay, in conclusion, that whatever con- 
clusions gentlemen may draw from this canvass, 
the great principle which underlies the platform 
and action of the Republican party will always 
live, and continue to live on and on; and when- 


ever you attack-the outposts of freedom, you will || passages from the s 
find That it will take the possession of this Gov- || festing, as I then 


ernment, and administer it upon the same princi- 
ples, and upon the same platform, upon which 
it was administered in the better days of the 
country. 


Se 


held the | 
doctrine, that the people of the ‘Territories had the | 


Party is the creature of an | 


|| assail slavery in the States. 
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| SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


7 e a 
In THe Senate, December 22, 1856. 
The Senate having under consideration the motion of 


' 


Mr. Rusk to refer so much of the President’s Message as || 


relates to foreign affairs to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations— 


Mr. BROWN said: Mr. President, when the 


President’s message came into the Senate, and || 


was read by the Secretary, the first proceeding 
that followed was the rising of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hae] to make a violent 
attack on the President and on the sentiments of 
| his message. He based that attack chiefly on 
the ground that the President had intimated a 
| purpose in certain quarters to attack slavery in 
the States. 
New Hampshire was quickly followed by 
speeches of a similar character from the Senator 


from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] and others on || 


that side of the Chamber who sympathized with 


them. These assaults have fallen here as they | 


will fall elsewhere—harmless shafts. They have 

inflicted no injury on the President, aul they 

_wili inflict none on the great cause which he so 
manfully defended. 

While assailing the President in coarse and 

unseemly phrase, these gentlemen have not failed 

| to cover their own positions. In all they have 

said, from the hour that the message was read to 

| this, the most casual observer will not have failed 


to perceive that, on some account, their tactics | 
|| have been changed. The bold and defiant air of 


_ the conquering hero has given een wae '| than they and I. 
10W' || those for whom I am authorized by election to 


dued manner of defeated soldiers. 
/read us long speeches, indignantly denying what 
I had supposed, up to within the last few days, 
| was an admitted proposition everywhere, to wit: 


| 
| 
that when the proper time came, slavery was to | 
|| 
! 


be assaulted in the States. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been a falling back from this posi- 
tion; why, | certainl 


themselves, even at the North, in advance of 
public sentiment, and it has been found prudent 
at least to fall back on more tenable ground. 
While we have witnessed this exhibition in 
| the Senate, elsewhere an exhibition not less re- 
,markable has been going on. Politicians who 
|| certainly express no open sympathy with these 


|| gentlemen, seem to have been advancing from a | 


|| position which they occupied heretofore, and 
| taking one in closer proximity to the gentlemen 
|| on the other side of the Chamber. My reading 
| of these counter-movements, the falling back of 
| the one party and the advancing of the other, is 
| this: that they mean for the time being to camp 
in sight of each other, and during the next four 

years to make forays on joint account against 
|| the National Democracy; and when the Presi- 
|| dential contest of 1860 comes on, they will go 
| into battle under the same leader, and fight under 
|| banners so nearly alike that a soldier belonging 


'| under one being found fighting under the other, 
as also may any other southern State; but those | 


will subject himself to no charge of desertion. 

1 was not prepared at first for the indignant 
denials which we have heard from the other side 
of the Chamber, that there was a purpose to 

I was not, eatin 
| at first | did not understand this change of tactics; 
|I had supposed that gentlemen were more than 
half inclined to have it known that such an attack 
was in contemplation, and that at the proper time 
their purposes would be made manifest. I knew 
very well it had been quite the custom at all times 
when these purposes were directly charged on 





gentlemen, for them to throw them aside with a 
sort of ** Oh no—no we don’t—no such thing.”’ 
But the burning indignation which has been lately 
manifested, has struck me with surprise. My 
surprise was manifested in the beginning of this 
debate. I ventured to quote from memory certain 

of gentlemen, mani- 
ought, and still think, pur- 
poses altogether different from those avowed in 
this debate. I spoke from memory alone; but 
since then | have given more critical attention to 
the recorded speschepetigentionen, and can now 
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er do not know, but I have | 
a strong suspicion that oe have found | 
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speak with more accuracy, and with greater te 
fidence. I do not mean to say that Senators 





| deliberately disavow their real sentiments—that 
| would violate the decorum of this body. But] 


will say that if they have never contemplated an 
attack on slavery in the States, they have been 
singularly unfortunate in the use of language, | 
intend to-day to call particular attention to cer. 


| tain expressions heretofore used by them in the 
_ discussion of this question. 


But before I do so, let me set not only myself 
right, but let me set those right for whom I speak, 
I recur very briefly to a speech delivered } 
myself on the 30th of January, 1850, and shall 


| read two or three short sentences from that speech, 


The party with whom I acted at that day, like 
the party with whom I act now, had been accused 
of a direct and deliberate purpose to bring about 
such a state of public affairs as must necessarily 
result in a dissclution of the Union. Denying 
that charge, speaking for myself, speaking for 
those who acted with me, speaking, as I then be- 
lieved, and as | now believe, for the great mass of 


| the southern people, I used this language: 


**T repeat, We deprecate disunion. Devoted to the Con- 
stitution—reverencing the Union—holding in sacred re- 
membrance the names, the deeds, and the glories of our 
common and illustrious ancestry—there is no ordinary ill 
to which we would not bow sooner than dissolve the polit- 
ical association of these States. If there was any pvint 
short of absolute ruin to ourselves, and desolation to our 
country, at which these aggressive measures would cer- 
tainly stop, we wouid say at once, go to that point and give 
us peace.”? 

So I say to-day, sir. Speaking for myself and 
for those in whose name I am authorized to 
speak, I declare before the Senate and the world, 
that this Union has nowhere more devoted friends 


And when I have spoken for 


speak, I feel that I may safely go further and say 
that nineteen-twentieths of the whole people of 
the southern States agree with us. Point out 
any spot short of absolute ruin to ourselves, and 
desolation to our section of the country, and 
give us the guarantee that, when you have gone 
to that point, these aggressive and perplexing 
measures, legislative and others, shall certainly 
cease, and we will say to you at once, go to that 
point. But, sir, I went on that occasion, as I do 
now, a step further; I said: 

** Does any man desire to know at what time, and for 
what cause, [ would dissolve the Union? TI will tell him: 
At the first moment after you consummate your first act 
of aggression upon slave property, | would declare the 
Union dissolved ; and for this reason: such an act, perpe- 
trated after the warning we have given you, would evince 
a settied purpose to interpose your authority in the man- 
agement of our domestic affairs, thus degrading us from our 
rightful position as equals to a state of dependence and 
subordination. Do not mistake me; I do notsay that such 
an act would, per se, justify disunion; I do say that our 
exclusion from the Territories would alone justify it ; [ do 
not say that the destructjon of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nor even its abolition here, nor yet the 
prohibition of the slave trade among the States, would 
justify it. It may be, that not one, nor two, nor all of these 
combined, would justify disunion. These are but the in- 
itiative steps—they lead you on to the mastery over us, and 
you shall not take these steps.”? 

I meant, then, Mr. President, to say what I 
say now, that no man in the South has ever taken 
the ground that the mere act of our exclusion 
from the Territories would dissolve the Union, 
if that could be the end of agitation. No southern 
man has ever taken the ground, and no one takes 
it now, that the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict might not be submitted to, if that was to be 
the end. But we have looked, and are looking, 
for the day, a a right, in conse uence of 
the declarati tantly emanating from high 
quarters, to anticipate the hour when the whole 
northern Free-Soil phalanx will be turned loose 
in one mighty assault upon slavery in the States. 
I have taught my soeoia, as I would teach them 
to-day, to prepare for this assault. Defend the 
outposts. Yield not an inch of ground. It is 
better to die defending the door-sill than admit 
the enemy and then see the hearth-stone bathed 
in blood. 

On the occasion to which I have referred, I 
drew a picture of what must be our condition if 
these schemes of emancipation should ever be 
carried out. Then, as now, gentlemen denied 
that ‘there was any intention to interfere with 
slavery in the States; then, as now, we had 
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assurances of fraternal feelings on the part of our | 


northern brothers. IrepliedthenasI donow: | 


« You tell us, sir, there is no intention of pushing us to | 
extremities like these. I do not doubt the sincerity of | 
gentlemen who make this avowal. If there was fixedness | 
in their positions, I would believe them—I would trust | 
iyem. If members of Congress were to the political, what 
stars are to the planetary system, I would take their solemn 
_.and, I hope, sincere declarations, and be satisfied. [ 
should feel secure. But a few days, a brief space, and | 
you will pass away, and your places will be filleg by men 
more hostile than you, as you are more hostile than your | 
predecessors, and the next who come after your success- 
ors Will be more hostile than they.’’ | 

I then thought, as we all know now, that the 
abolition sentiment at the North was fearfully 
on the increase; that, bursting the fetters that | 


bound it to a handful of despised fanatics, it was | 
invading all ranks of society, and taking captive | 





thousands and hundreds of thousands, who a. 
few years ago setnes it as a viper, and shunned 
it as they would a pestilence. What have we | 
not seen and heard? Within the last few days | 
we have heard sentiments avowed on this floor, | 
which, a few years ago, would have found no | 
sponsor anywhere outside of an abolition con- 
vention. Now they are responded to by a large 
minority here, and by a much larger minority, 
if not, indeed, a majority in the other House 
of Congress. We cannot close our eyes to 
the light that is before us. _We have seen this 
party rise from a little, despised band, and grow 
stronger and stronger, until it marches in triumph 
through twelve northern States, and is defeated 
in the remaining four by a vote so close, as to 
make our victory over it almost a defeat. Was 
I not right, then, in refusing to take the promises 
of these men? Where are the men of that day? 
Gone, sir, gone. Go to the other House, and you 
will find their places filled by the men whose 
coming I predicted five years ago. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to charge 
Senators with falsehood, and certainly I shall not 
assume the privilege of counseling those opposed | 
to me; but there can be po harm in my saying 
to the Free-Soil portion of the Senate, your sup- 
porters at home do not believe you are sacere in 
declaring your sppemsioe to any interference 
with slavery in the States. They know that, 
without such interference, there will never be one 
bondman less; and whenever you convince them 
that you are sincere, they will turn you out, and 
send others here more hostile to slavery than you, 
as you are more hostile than those who went be- 
fore you. And, to tell the truth, I think they will 
serve you right in turning you out. If you did not 
mean to attack slavery in the States, you ought 
not to have taught others to believe 
this you did, as I shall now proceed to show. 

I take the first in age among you, as he is cer- 
tainly first in talent and position, the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp.] When, the other 
day, [had occasion to quote by memory from a 
very remarkable speech of that Senator, he did 
not deny the accuracy of my quotation, but, as 


Senators will recollect, he referred me to Red- | 
field’s edition of his speeches, and avowed his | 


willingness to abide by anything found in those 
volumes. I calledat the Library, and failed to ob- 
tain the books. Communicating that fact to the 
Senator, I do him the justice in this public man- 
ner to say, that he was so kind as to present me 
with a copy of his speeches, a volume of which 


ou did—and | 





I now hold in my hand. Unlike my friend from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Jones,] I mean to take these 
volumes home. I mean to show my constituents, 
from an authorized edition of the Senator’s 
punches, how much of venom against them, and 
their institutions, he has managed to compress 
within the narrow limits of a little volume like 
this; and, if the Senate will indulge me, I will give 
& specimen now—not only for the edification of 
the Senate, but for the information of all inde- 
pendent outsiders. In a speech delivered by the 
nator from New York, at Cleveland, in 1848, 
he used this lan e—I read from the third 
volume of Redfield’s edition of the speeches of 
i1u1aM H, Sewarp: 


“* © What, then !? you say, ‘can nothing be done for free- 
dom, because the public conscience is inert?? Yes, much 
can be done—everything can be done. Slavery can be 
limites to its nt bounds ; it can be ameliorated ; i¢ can 
be, and must be, abolished ; and you and I can and do it. 
‘The task is as simple and easy as its consummation will be 
beneficent, and its rewards glorious.” 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Brown. 








Sir, I asked the Senator the other day, speak- 
ing from memory, as I ask him now, speaking 
from an authorized edition of his speeches, what | 
did he mean by thatlanguage? When addressing | 
himself to a northern audience, he said, ‘‘ Slavery 
can and must be abolished, and you and I can 
and must do it!’”? What did he mean if he did 
not contemplate an attack upon slavery in the 
States? as it to be done 4 the concurrence 
of the southern States, as the Senator would now 

ersuade us he means to have it done if it shall 

e done at all? If so, why did not the Senator 
so declare at the time? hy, addressing an 
audience hostile to slavery, and whom he was 
persuading to become still more hostile, did he | 
say, “Slavery can and must be abolished, and 
you and I can and mustdo it?’’ Did the Senator 
anticipate the concurrence of the South? Then, 
why no allusion tothe South? Did he anticipate 
that the South was to do the work unaided by | 
the North? Then, why appeal to the North? 
But I go on with his speech: 


“‘ Wherein do the strength and security of slavery lie? | 
| 





You answer that they lie in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitution and laws of all slaveholding 
States. Notat all. They lie in the erroneous sentiment 
of the American people. CONSTITUTIONS AND LAWS CAN 
NO MORE RISE ABOVE THE VIRTUE OF THE PEOPLE than the 
limpid stream can climb above its native spring. Inculcate, 
then, the love of FREEDOM and the equal rights of man, 
under the paternal roof ; see to it that they are taught in the 
schools and in the churches ; reform your own code—EXxTEND | 
4 CORDIAL WELCOME TO THE FUGITIVE WHO LAYS HIS 
WEARY LIMBS AT YOUR DOOR, and defend him as you would | 
your paternal gods ; correct your own error, that slavery has 
any constitutional guarantee which may not be released, 
and ought not to be relinquished.” 


Here we have it, sir. The Senator from New 
York meditates no attack on slavery in the States. 
Oh no, not he. He only desires the northern | 
people to understand how much they are at lib- 
erty to hateslavery. Their indignation need not 
be restrained by any vulgar fancy that slavery is 

rotected by the Constitution or the laws, either 
tate or National. Their virtue can rise above 
the Constitution and the laws. The way is 
pointed out: inculcate the love of freedom—that 
is, hostility to slavery—under the paternal roof. 
Yes, teach your children to lisp with their earliest 
breath anathemas against the South. Teach it 
in the schools. Let the schoolmaster understand 
that he has a higher duty to perform than merely 
to educate his pupils. He may teach them to | 
read and write, instruct them in geography, and 
point them to the great moral laws that govern 
the universe, and yet there isa higher duty for 
him to perform. He must teach them to hate 
slavery, so that when they are grown up men 
and women the Constitution and laws shall not 
rise above their virtue. The servant of God, as 
he ascends the sacred desk, is told by the Senator 
from New York to preach, not Christ and Him 
crucified, but freedom—freedom to all mankind, 
and freedom especially to the poor down-trodden 








slave. And yetthe Senator has no purpose now, 
or at any time to come, to attack slavery in the 
States. Then, why this teaching? Wh teach | 
children under the paternal roof to hate slavery ? | 
Why teach it in the schools and in the churches? 
Why reverse the scriptural admonition, to love 
your neighbors as yourselves, and thus teach all 
mankind to hate the South and despise its people ? 
If there is no purpose to interfere with the South, 
its people, or its institutions, to what end does 
the Senator direct all this advice ? 

Mr. President, the Senator gives us the key to 
his motive. He says, on page 302 of the volume 
in my hand, ‘* Whenever’’—yes, sir, mark it | 
well—*‘ whenever the public mind shall will the 
abolition of slavery, the way will open for it.” 
There it is, sir, whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery; and ther? he says, 
in plain Saxon: ‘* Prepare the public mind under 
the paternal roof—prepare it in the schools and 
in the churches—when it is ready the way will 
oren for it.”’ But the Senator has no purpose to 
interfere with slavery in the States—good, easy 
man !—he only wants to prove that the Constitu- 
tion and laws cannot rise above the virtue of the 
people. Mr. President, I give the Senatorcredit 
for all the talents he possesses; but he has no 
right to assume that all the rest of mankind are 
ools. 


* Say to slavery,’’ says the Senator, ‘* when it 
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shows its bond, and demands the pound of flesh, 
that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay 
the forfeit.’” What does that mean? What is 
the bond here alluded to but the Federal Consti- 
tution? When the master comes with that Con- 
stitution in one hand, and the laws enacted in 
pursuance of it in the other, and demands the 
return of his fugitive slave, who perchance has 
taken shelter under the very roof of the Senator 
from New York, that Senator. says, like Shy- 
lock’s judge, ‘* Yes, I award you the return of 
the slave; tes I impose conditions—such condi- 
tions as must forever render my judgment inop- 
erative and void. You have a right, under the 
Constitution, to your slave; the law doth give it, 
and lL award it—take your pound of flesh, but 
spill not one drop of blood; take your slave, 
but be cautious that you touch not even the 
hem of the garments of freedom; for if you do, 
your life shall pay the forfeit.’? Such, sir, are 
the teachings of the Senator; such his ethics; 
such that moral law of the people over which the. 
Constitution can no more climb than the stream 
can rise above its native spring ! 

But again: ‘* Extend a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive who lays his weary limbs at your door, 
and defend him as you would your paternal 
gods.’’ True, the Constitution declares that fugi- 
tives shall be delivered up. But I tell you, says 
the Senator, that ** slavery has no constitutional 
guarantee that may not be released.’’ Disobey 
the Constitution; give a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive; defend him as you would your paternal 
gods; strike down the master, and set the bond- 
man free. The Constitution may sanction sla- 
very—the Bible may tolerate it—God may have 
ordained it; but what of all that? We must have 
a higher law. 

If it shall be shown that the Constitution 
sanctions slavery, we will demand an anti-slavery 
Constitution; if the Bible tolerates slavery, we 
will demand an anti-slavery Bible; let it be proven 
that God ordains slavery, and we will shrick for 
an anti-slavery God. Thus is the Constitution 
denounced, the Bible derided, and God insulted 
on his throne by men who impiously endeavor 
to prove what the Constitution, the Bible, and 
God himself deny—that a negro is the white 
man’s equal. But there is no intention to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States. We mean to 
abolish it; we mean to teach abolition in the 
schools and in the churches, and under the pater- 
nal roof; we must defend runaway negroes as we 
would our paternal gods; we must correct our 
error that the Constitution gives any protection 
to slavery which we may not release; and above 
all, we must teach the people that their virtue is 
not to be overcome by the Constitution; only let 
their minds be prepared for abolition, and the 
way will open. But we must not interfere with 
slavery in the States. Will the Senator tell us 
what slavery it is he means to abolish, if it is not 
slavery in the States? Does he know of any 
slavery anywhere else but in the States? 

We have had intimations that the enemies 
of domestic slavery expect their final triumph 
through the action of the southern States—that 
by a sort of ‘* moral suasion,”’ the owners of 
slaves will be induced finally to give them up. 
On this precise point I shall have something to 
say presently. Before | proceed to that point, 
however, let me make passing allusion to the 
higher-law doctrine of the Senator from New 
York. From the first volume of Redfield’s au- 
thorized edition of the Senator’s speeches, I read 
the following: 

* We hold no arbitrary authority over anything, whether 
acquired lawfully or seized by usurpation. The Constitu 
tion regulates our stewardship; the Constitution devotes 
the domain to union, to justice, to defense, to welfare, and 
to liberty. Bor THERE IS A HIGHER LAW THAN THE CoON- 
STITUTION Which regulates our authority over the domain.”’ 

A higher law! The Senator, by universal 
admission, has the honor, if it be an honor, of 
having first taught in the political schools of our 
country, this doctrine of a higher law. 1 want 
to show how apt some of his scholars are. Some 
of the pupils of the distinguished Senator from 
New York assembled in convention in the State 
of Ohio for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for Governor, and resolved as follows; 

‘* Resolved, That we cannot respect, nor can we confide 
in, those ‘ lower-law’ Doctors of Divinity who hold human 
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laws above the laws of God; nor can we concur in their 


teachings, that the Divine law is subject to congressional || 4}. existence of the Republic. 


compromise. ; 

«Resolved, That we hereby give it to be distinctly un- 
derstood by this nation and the world, that, as Abolition- 
ists, considering that the strength of our cause lies in its 
righteousness, and our hopes for it in our conformity to the 
laws of God, and our support for the rights of man, wé owe 
to the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, as a proof of our 
allegiance to Him in all our civil relations and offices, 
whether as friends, citizens, or as public functionaries, 
sworn to support the Constitution of the United States, to 
regard and treat the third clause of the instrument, when- 
ever applied in the case OF a FUGITIVE SLAVE, AS UTTERLY 
KULL AND vorp, and consequently as forming no part of 
the Constitution of the United States, whenever we are 
called upon or sworn to support it.” 

There is the result of the Senator’s teachings. 
He uses the influence of his great name and his 
high position to declare, before the Senate and 
to the world, that there is a law higher than the 
Constituuon. His pupils, taking up the doctrine, 
declare that, when they are sworn to support the 
Constitution, they are at liberty to treat as null 
and void that clause which requires the return of 
a fugitive slave. Whether the pupils understand 
precisely as the instructor intended to teach, it is 
not my business to determine. 
which devolves on the Senator himself. It is 
sufficient for me to know that he has taught them 
to belreve there is a law higher than the Consti- 
tution, and that they, following his teachings, 
repudiate the Constitution and spurn the obliga- 
tions of the oath that binds them to support it. 
One set of his admiring friends march right home 
to victory by planting their feet on the neck of 
the Constitution, and another part cry out for an 


anti-slavery Constitution, anti-slavery Bible, and 


anti-slavery God. 


But, sir, | have other speeches not contained | 


in an authorized edition of the Senator’s works, 


but I suppose from the title page not less entitled | 


tocredit. I read from a pamphlet, entitled, ** The 
Dangers of Extending Slavery; and the Contest 
and the Crisis, two speeches of William H. Sew- 
ard, published by the Republican Association: the 
tenth English edition; Buell & Blanchard, print- 
ers, Washington, D. C.”’ The speeches must 
have been published in very small editions, or have 
received great favor in certain quarters. Now I 


beg to call attention to a few passages from the | 


speech delivered at Albany, October 12, 1855. 

I do so for several reasons, and among them, 
for this reason: I want to show how little was 
thought of the idea of moral suasion, of abolish- 
ing slavery through the consent of the masters, 
when this speech was made. This idea of moral 
suasion—of bringing up the owners of slaves to 
the great work of emancipation—was not thought 
of when this speech was delivered. The Senator 
is too well acquainted with the springs of human 
action to suppose that he could ever induce slave- 
holders to adopt his ideas by language such as I 
shall now read: 

* All agree that in every case, and throughout ali hazards, 


aristocracy must be abhorred and avoided, and republican 
insutulions must be defended and preserved. 


* "Think it not strange or extravagant when I say that an | 


aristocracy has already arisen here, and that it is already 
undermining the Republic. An aristocracy could not arise 
in any Couutry where there was no privileged class, and no 
special foundation on which such a class could permanently 
stand. On the contrary, every State, however republican 
its Constitution may be, is sure to become an aristocracy, 
sooner or later, if it has a privileged class standing firmly 
on an enduring special foundation; and if that class is con- 
tiuually growing stronger and stronger, and the unprivileged 
classes are continually growing weaker and wenker. 

“ A privileged class has existed in this country, from an 
early period of its settiement. Slaveholders constitute that 
class. They have a special foundation on which to stand 
—namely, personal dominion over slaves.”’ 


Was it by language such as this that the Sen- 
ator hoped to bring the slaveholders to the point 
of joining in his great scheme of emancipation? 
Was there ever an attack more insidious, or one 
better caleulated to bring the slaveholder into dis- 
credit? A little further on, the Senator exclaims: 
**Oh, how blessed a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!’’ He comes to-bury 
Cesar, not to praise him. While he speaks of 
his brethren of the South, he teaches others to 
regard them as enemies. He says they are the 
enemies of liberty already engaged in undermin- 
ing the Republic. 

‘The Senator's audience on the occasion referred 
to, were told plainly that the slaveholders of the 
South constiuated a privileged class—an aristoc- 
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racy—and that an aristocracy was dangerous to | them of its dangerous tendencies. 


Why did he thus | 
teach, unless he meant to bring this privileged 
class into reproach? If there be in the South a | 


privileged class—an aristocracy, in the language | 


of the Senator—and that aristocracy is dangerous 
to the existence of the Re ublie, dc 
tor propose no remedy? Does he mean simply 
to complain of the existence of the evil without 
attempting, in any capacity whatever, to remedy | 
thatevil? He goes on: 
«The spirit of the revolutionary age was adverse to that 
privileged class. America and Europe were firmly engaged | 
then in prosecuting what was expected to be a speedy, 
complete, and universal abolition of African slavery.”’ 
Here again the universal abolition of African 
slavery is spoken of as an act necessary to place | 
the Government in harmony with the spirit of the | 
revolutionary age. Sutil, there was no design to | 
interfere with slavery in the States. The great 
scheme of universal abolition was to be carried | 
out through the influence of moral suasion, and | 
that influence was to be affectually exerted by | 
calling the slaveholders a privileged class, an 
aristocracy whose special privileges were dan- | 
gerous to the Republic, aan the liberties of the | 





| 

people. 
*©O shame ! where is thy blush ?”” | 
i 


See how the Senator lays down one proposition | 
after another, dove-tailing each into its predeces- 
sor in a manner to draw the public mind to a par- 
cular conclusion, that conclusion being that by 
all the memories of their revolutionary sires, by 
all their hopes of preserving republicanism in | 
this country, they are called upon to wage a 
ceaseless, unrelenting, and never-dying warfare | 
onslavery wherever it exists; and yet the Senator | 
comes here to-day and says: ** No; I indignantly | 
repudiate the idea that either I or my friends 
ever dreamed of assailing slavery in the States.” 
After going on through a long argument, which 
I have no time to read, nor the Senate atience | 
to hear, the Senator says—I read again from the | 
Albany speech: 

**T will only ask, in concluding this humiliating rehearsal, 
whether there is not in this favored country a privileged 
class ; whether it does not stand on an enduring foundation ; | 
whether it is not growing stronger and stronger, while the | 
unprivileged class grows weaker and weaker; whether its 
further growth and extent would not be, not merely detri- 
mental, but dangerous; and whether there js any hope to 
arrest that growth and extension hereafter, if the attempt 
shall not be made now? 

* The change that has become at last so necessary is as | 
easy to be made as it is necessary. 
slaveholders is only three hundred and fifty thousand, one | 


hundredth part of the entire population of the country. If || 


you add their parents, children, immediate relatives, and | 
dependents, they are two millions—one-fifteenth part of 
the American peopie.”’ 

What, sir, is the object —the purpose, of the | 
Senator in making these declarations? Why | 
does he proclaim that this privileged class in the | 
South is dangerous to republican institutions— 
that it exists there in violation of the great prin- | 
ciple for which the revolutionary battles were | 
fought, and that those who uphold it are only 
three hundred and fifty thousand? 
purpose, let me ask you, did the Senator from 
New York present the case in this form to the 
mind of his audience at Albany? That Senator 
never speaks without a purpose. He does not 
explain; and, if he will not, I needs must be left 
to the resources of my own mind for an answer. 


1] 


The whole number of || 


For what || 
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ae He Pointed 
to the feeble prop by which it is sustained. tj, 


upheld, said he, by only three hundred and fifty 
/thousand slaveholders; and you who are Not 
slaveholders are more than twenty-five millions 


| of people; only have the will to overthrow this 
oes the Sena- || 


_ great monstrosity, and the way will immediate! 
open to you! Such, if not the language, js 4; 
| least the teaching of the Senator from New York. 
and yet he comes to the Senate to-day to tel] ys 
he never contemplated, nevercounseled, and never 
believed anybody else contemplated, or coup. 
seled, an attack on slavery in the States! 
But, Mr. President, there is a deeper meanino 
—a larger significance to this speech of the Se. 
ator. There are three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholding aristocrats in the South, says the 
Senator—men at war with liberty, and dangerous 
to the Republic. They are only one in one hun. 
dred of the entire population; or if you add, he 
says, ‘‘the children, relatives, and dependents 
they are one in fifteen;’’ consequently, fourteen 
os out of every fifteen of the entire population 
ave no interest in slavery. They are, as he 
seems to conclude, mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the slaveholding aristocrats, 
These suggestions come from no friendly spirit, 
Mr. President. They open a wide field for spec- 
ulation; and if I did not feel that there was q 
necessity for my being brief, I would ask the 
Senator to join me in a,ramble through that field, 
To him it is nota field of treasures, as he sup- 
poses. If he expects, by appeals like these, to 
turn the hearts of the non-slaveholders of the 
South against slavery, he will miss his aim. 
They may have no pecuniary interest in slavery, 
but they have a social interest at stake that jis 
worth more to them than all the wealth of all the 
Indies. Suppose the Senator shall succeed in 


| his ideas of universal abolition—what is to be 


the social condition of the races in the South? 
Can they live together in peace? No one pre- 
tends to think they can. ill the white man be 
allowed to maintain his superiority there? Let 
us examine this proposition. There are in my 


State about three hundred and fifty thousand 


whites, and about an equal number of blacks. 
Suppose the negroes were all set free. What would 
be the immediate and necessary consequence? A 
struggle for the supremacy would instantly ensue. 
White immigration to the State would cease of 
course. The whites already there would have 
but little motive to struggle in the maintenance 
of the unequal contest between the blacks and 
their millions of sympathizing friends in the free 
| States. The consequence would be that the men 
of fortune would gather up their transferable 

roperty, and seek a home in some other country. 

he poor men—those of little means—the very 
men on whom the Senator relies to aid him in 
carrying out his great scheme of emancipation, 
would alone be compelled to remain: their pov- 
erty, and not their will, would compel them to 
remain. Inthe course of afew years, with no 
one going to the Siate, and thousands on thou- 
sands leaving it in one constant stream, the pres- 
ent equilibrium between the races would be lost. 
In a few years, the disparity would probably be 
some three, four, or five to one in favor of the 
blacks. In this state of things, it is not difficult 
to see what would be the white man’s condition. 





The Senator knew that no chord in the heart of 
our people was so easily touched, or responded so 
promptly, as that one which binds it to the mem- 
ories of the Revolution, and he rightly concluded 
that our people everywhere, North and South, 
were deeply imbued with republican sentiments. 
If, then, he could persuade them that there was 
a little handful of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaveholders at the South warring against 
the great principles established in our Revolution, 
and breaking down republican institutions in the 
country, why, then, the twenty-five millions who 
do not belong to this privileged class—to this 
aristocracy, would rise ups and wiz the abolition | 
of slavery—and then, in his own language, there | 
being ‘a wiLt, the way would open for it.”’ 

Itis not my business to explore the recesses of _ 
any man’s heart; but I apprehend the object of | 
the Senator in making the speech to which I have 
alluded, was to persuade the or North that | 
it ought to will the abolition of slavery. He told | 


| South, I would take the latter. 


If he should be allowed to maintain his equality 
he might think himself fortunate; superiority 
would be a thing not to be dreamed of. The 
negroes being vastly in the majority, would prob- 
ably claim the aseendéncy in the social, and in all 
other circles. If the white man, reduced to such 
a condition, were allowed to marry his sons to 
negro wives, or his daughters tonegro husbands, 
he might bless his stars. If the Senator from 
New York expects the aid of non-slaveholders in 
the South in bringing about this state of social 
relations, let me tell Fag he is greatly mistaken. 
If I had to take my choice to-day between an 
_army of large slaveholders and an army of non- 
'slaveholders to defend the institutions ‘of the 
The first would 
fight to defend their property, the last to main- 
tain their social superiority; the one would sce 


|| an.outlet after defeat, the other would see them- 


| Be egraded below the level of the negroes, 
their sons married to negro wives, and their 
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= daughters consigned to the embraces of negro | frat day that this question arose, he will see the | was to that charge. The Senator from Massa- 
ted husbands. I tell the Senator that his philosophy |} precise extent to which I did go; and I would not | chusetts denied the charge, and was at great pains, 
tis has failed—his fine-spun theories will all explode, || have him present me to the people of the country || In his speech the other day, to complain that [ had 
fty when submitted to the test of the plain, common || as denying or re anything more than I || made certain remarks in reference to Garrison and 
Not sense of the non-slaveholding population of the || have actually done, and [ know he does not wish |; his friends, and had coupled them with the Sen- 
ne southern States. | it. I hope the honorable Senator will excuse me j; ator and his friends; in all of which he intended 
his The Senator from Massachusetis {Mr. Wi- || for interrupting him on this particular point, as I || to discard the idea that there was any kind of 
ely son] was equally particular with the Senator || have no wish to interfere with his argument. || affiliation or political association between the Re- 
at from New York, to assure us that he contem- Mr. BROWN. Certainly; Ido not wish, at | publican Senators here and these ultra-Abolition- 
rk; lated no attack on slavery in the States. Indeed | this particular point, to review what I have said | ists out of doors; and yet, when I introduce a 
we he became somewhat indignant at the idea that || in regard to the Senator from New York, my || letter which comes precisely to the point, show- 
ver any one should intimate that he had ever contem- || present dealing being with the Senator from || ing that the Senator himself had addressed one 
in- plated any such thing. I have no authorized || Massachusetts. I turn over to another puier. | of the extremest of these men, saying: ‘* You and 
edition of the Senator’s speeches; and if I read || tion of the honorable Senator. When stated | I ought to act together; you and I must act to- 
Ing him incorrectly, he is present, I am glad to see, | the other day that there had been a sort of billing gether; three millions of bondmen groan, and 
en- and will no doubt correct me. The Senator || and cooing, a sort of caressing, asortof old-fash- | re and I must come to their deliverance;’’ when 
ind knows what the Anti-Slavery party mean to do— || ioned courtship, between certain gentlemen here show that the Senator addressed this appeal to 
the I mean the Garrison and Wendell Phillips party. || and the ultra-Abolition party, the Senator and || the most ultra of the Abolitionists, the Senator 
bus Did the Senator from Massachusetts use this || his friends came read and very indignantly | comes forward to palliate. But, sir, what becomes 
al language: } denied it. Denials have come upon us thick and || of his denial that he ever courted the support or 
he “The Anti-Slavery party alone is too weak. They are || fast from that day to this, not only through the || codperation of these ere 
its, few in numbers, though their policy, I believe, will yet be || Senators, but through their newspaper journals || Mr. WILSON. ill the Senator allow me a 
een impressed upon the country, but the time is not yet.” | all over the country. I have hada perfect shower || word? : ' : 
lon The Senator, I repeat, knows who the Anti- |) of newspapers rained on me from every part of } Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; certainly. 1 
he Slavery party are, and he knows their purposes. || the country, all eran denying that I was | Mr. WILSON, I made the denial; I make it 
ind Did he use shat language? If he did, the infer- |) at all right in assuming that there was any sort || now. The Garrison Abolitionists do not vote. 
Als, ence is irresistible that he believed in the sound- || of attempt to get up a political arene? between || I believe them to be sincerely opposed to slavery, 
rit, ness of the anti-slavery theories, and was ready || the Abolitionists of the Garrison and Wendell || but they do not vote. They have taken positions 
ec to embrace them at the right time. If he did not || Phillips school and the Black Republican party. || which, in my judgment, are wrong. What I 
Sa so believe, and was not so ready why did he || I ask the Senator from Massachusetts whether || wished was this: to have the men who act with 
the declare, ‘* but the time is not yet? o he did not, on the 20th of June, 1855, address || them abandon their extreme notions, and take a 
ld. Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me to || this letter to Wendell Phillips? 1 need not say |, moderate position, and stand where we stand— 
up- make an explanation? || to the Senate who Wendell Phillips is. It is || upon a purely constitutional and national basis. 
) to " Mr. BROWN. Certainly. | sufficient to say that he ‘‘out-Herods Herod,” || Mr. BROWN. Then, sir, why did the Sena- 
the Mr. WILSON. I beg leave to assure the Sen- he ** out-Garrisons Garrison,”’ he * out-Parkers | tor says to Mr. Phillips, ‘‘Let us all labor tegether 
im, ator from Mississippi that the object of my | Parker.’’ He goes further than the renowned || to secure the codperation by which alone the 
ry, making that statement was not to refer to the || Beecher himself. This, I understand, to be the || slave is to be emancipated, and the domination 
t is Garrison Abolitionists as the anti-slavery men, |! letter of the Senator: | of his master broken ?’’ 
the or the radical or Gerrit Smith Abolitionists; but 1 «“ [ hope, my dear sir, that we shall all strive to unite and || Mr. WILSON. I explained that. 
in to speak of the anti-slavery men of the omy || combine all the friends of freedom; that we shall forget each || Mr. BROWN. Is not that the precise point 
be whose sentiments were embodied in the Buffalo |/ other’s faults and short-comings in the past; and all labor to || to which Phillips is fighting—to emancipate the 
th? platform of 1848, and the Pittsburg platform of paca aon te. cry Be tt mewn + thy ert '| slave and break the domination of his master? 
ee 1852. The doctrines of the Free-Soil party were |) Let us remember that more than three millions of bondmen, || Where? In the States. Is there slavery any- i 
| be the doctrines to which I referred. said that || groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall cease || where else but in the States? When you eman- isi 
Let those who agreed in those platforms were in a || to reproach each other, and that we labor for their petiv- | cipate the slave, you must emancipate the slave te 
my small minority. I believed the sentiments em- || =®4%°®- | in the States; and when you break the domination fe 
and bodied in those platforms were correct, and would Did the Senatur write that letter? || of the master, there is no domination to be broken ay 
ks. yet be impressed on the country. Nothing in Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me a || anywhere but in the States. Then, when the Be: 
wuld those platforms contemplates any action by the || word on that subject? He has put a categorical || Senator said to Phillips, ‘* Let us all labor together Le 
A Congress of the United States, or any interference || question. I am ready to answer the question; || to this end,’’ was he not inviting Phillips on to be 
sue. whatever with slavery in the slaveholding States || but I would like to put my own construcfion on || his own platform, or was he saying to Phillips, iB 
of in the Union. I never entertained the thought || that letter. | ‘*My dear Phillips, let me get on to your plat- by 
ave that we had that power, and I never proposed to Mr. BROWN. Any construction the Senator || form.’’ [Laughter.] ty 
nee usurp or exercise it. pleases. I cannot say that I will adopt his con- |} Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I think the 3 
and Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator || struction, but I will hear it. | Senator is entirely mistaken, and is pushing that he 
free admits that he used the language, but avoids its || Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, I re- || point further than it can be legitimately carried. 
nen force by saying, in effect, that it was addressed || ceived an invitation from Wendell Phillips to || My idea is, and was then, that the way to break 
able to parties other than those I have named. The || attend a meeting, and to address that meeting. || the domination of the master over the Govern- 
try. language was addressed to some one who was || I wrote that letter. | ment of the country and over the slave is, so far 
ery in advance of the Senator; and whether it was Mr. BROWN. So [ thought. || as we are a nation, to prevent the extension or 
vin Garrison or Gerrit Smith, or some one of less Mr. WILSON. I agree to every word of it || existence of slavery outside of the slave States, 
jon, ultra views, makes but little difference. It is the || now, as I did then, and there is nothing in that || and then to leave the matter with them to settle, 
Ove language of entreaty, addressed to some one im- || letter inconsistent with anything I have uttered || because it is the only constitutional way, and the 
n to ploring him not to go so fast. He says your senti- || upon this floor. I am opposed to slavery. I am || only way in which I believe it can ever be done 
| no ments are all right, but the time has not come for || in favor of its abolition everywhere where I have || peaceably. In my judgment, this Federal Gov- 
ou- impressing them on the country. Isubmitto the || the power.~ Mr. Phillips, as the Senator says, || ernment cannot interfere for the abolition of sla- 
res- Senate how far any party must have gone when || takes extreme views. I differ from him altogether || very in the States without endangering the safety 
ost. the Senator from Massachusetts had to call on || in regard tothem. He is a gentleman of great || of the country, and bringing about a state of 
r be them to stop; and I submit to the Senator him- || talent and character—in my opinion the greatest || affairs that will be detrimental to the interests of 
the self, whether he did not contemplate an advance || living orator on this continent. I have heard no | both master and slave. 
cult movement when he said, ‘‘ The time is not yet.” || man in the country during the last twenty years | Mr. BROWN. If that was the idea of the 
lon. The Senator will pardon me if I say these are || —and [ have heard the foremost orators of the ,| Senator from Massachusetts when he wrote the 
lity significant declarations; and when coupled with || country—that I consider his equal. letter, he is certainly the most unfortunate man 
rity remarks, such as those I have quoted from the My idea is this: [ want all men who are || that ever took mee pen toexpressan idea. While 
The speeches of his friend from New York, they || opposed to slavery to take a moderate and reason- || I certainly shall not undertake to say that the 
rob- come too potential to be passed by in silence. able position, to abandon the extreme notions | Senator’s interpretation of his own language is 
) all Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I am inter- || which those men entertain, to oppose the exten- not the true interpretation, I do undertake to say, 
uch ested very much in this argument of the honor- || sion of slavery, separate the Federal Government || and appeal to the intelligence of the Senate and 
3 to able Senator, and I think it is a very fair and || from its connection with it, banish the negro dis- || the world, whether ang other man would put that 
ids, senatorial mode of proceeding. I have not the || cussions that we are naving in these Halls, and || interpretation on it. hen the Senator declared: 
rom least objection whatever to his analysis of the || leave slavery in the slave States, where the Consti- || ‘*Three millions of bondmen, groaning under 
‘Sin arguments and speeches which I have made. It || tution leaves it, to the care of the people of those || nameless woes, demand that we shall cease to 
cial 1s not my purpose to answer; but I know the || several States. I believe that when that is done || reproach one another, and that we labor for their 
cen. honorable Senator is proceeding in a manner || the liberal, high-minded, just men of the South || deliverance,’’ he used language which would teach 
1 an which indicates what I might expect from him, || will in their own time and in their own way ae every man who read it to believe that he was 
1on- fairness. I beg leave to say now, rather than at || about a safe emancipation. That is my view o ready for any scheme which looked to the eman- 
the Some other time in the debate, that I appeal to || the matter. It was so then, and is so now. cipation of the slaves in the States. There are 
puld him, in the revision of his remarks, not to over- Mr. BROWN. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- || no three millions of slaves anywhere else groan- 
ain- State, as I think he has erroneously done, dis- || ator admits that he wrote the letter. My charge || ing under nameless woes, nor enjoying the high- 
sce claimers and denials which he assumes I have || was, that there was an attempt, on the part of || est degree of human felicity, or any intermediate 
em- made here in this debate. On referring to the few || these Republican Senators, to get up a political || state of misery or happiness between the two; 
oes, 
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‘The Slavery Question—Mr, Brown. 





Senator could have alluded, were the three mil- || thizing friends here, they can send their vindica- 
lions of slaves in the States; and when he said | tion through some other channel than myself. 
to Wendell Phillips: “ You and I, your friends || But in the very act of vindicating his friend Gar- 
and my friends, must labor unceasingly for the | rison from the charge which I made, the Senator 
deliverance of those three millions of bondmen,’’ || admitted all that I said. My declaration was, 
he must have meant—at least, the human mind | that Garrison had declared, inthe last canvass, 
will conclude, in the absence of his own denial, || that if he had a million of votes to dispose of, he 
that he meant—the slaves in the States. He says || would give them all to Frémont—of course I 
he did net so mean, and I am bound to believe || meant to say in the contest then going on; in the 
him; but I am sorry to trust his candor at the || contest as between Buchanan, Fillmore, and Fré- 
expense of his understanding. mont. I did not say that he preferred Frémont 
r. WILSON. Without oe the || to all other men; but that, as against the other 
speaker too much, I wish to say that Mr. Phil- || two, he would give his million of votes for Fré- 
lips and Mr. tateag adh friends did not so under- | mont. My object was to show the bond of sym- 
stand it. ae now my precise and exact | ay tae the Republican Senators 
position. The letter was probably hastily and | ere and the Garrison, Fred Douglas, and Wen- 
carelessly written to a friend; but the construc- || dell Phillips school elsewhere. I think I made 
tion the Senator puts on it, no man in Massa- || my point clear at the time; but if I failed to do so 
chusetts ever put on it. | then, I trust the Senate appreciates it now. It 
Mr. BROWN. 1 expect the Senator has been || was and is, that such was Garrison’s partiality, 
explaining it there, as he has here. nee) || such the partiality of his extreme Abolition crew, 
Mr. WILSON. The question was never raised || that if they had millions of votes to give, they 
there at all. | would, in that contest, give them all to the Re- 
Mr. BROWN. When he wrote the letter to || publican candidate. Garrison would give a mil- 
Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionists no doubt ex- || fion of votes to Frémont, and, in return, Frémont 
pected the codperation of the Senator and his || would no doubt give a million of votes to Garri- 
friends; but when he became startled at his own || son; and the Senator, I suspect, would give his 
position, and commenced, as he is doing now, to || million to either of the two, or to Gerrit Smith, 
fall back on what he considered to be a more || or to his friend Wendell Phillips; and I half sus- 
impregnable position, | dare say Wendell Phil- || pect if Fred Douglas was on the ticket it would 
lips said, ‘* Well, my dear Wilson, you have not || make no serious difference with him. [Laughter.] 
spoken as candidly as I thought you did.” If, I made thecharge the other day, and to it there 
however, the language had been left without |) has been no denial from the other side of the 
explanation in speeches here or elsewhere, I || Chamber, that in the very height of the conflict 
ventfte to say Mr. Wendell Phillips, and all || forthe Presidency, Fred Douglass, the free ne- 
other men, would have put the same construction || gro editor and orator, took down the name of 
on it that I do. || Gerrit Smith and put up the name of John 
Mr. President, I have already noticed the |; Charles Frémont. Why not that denied? My 
speeches of the two Senators at greater length || point, as all must have seen, was to show the 
than I had intended. The material before me || tie that binds the Republicans on this floor to the 
is not half exhausted; but if | go on I shall be || extreme Abolition party out of doors. I wanted 
compelled to overlook some of their associates— || to show how they were aoe knit together—how, 
Ihave a word for each of them. The Senator | being drawn into close companionship, they will 
from New York I regard as the very Ajax Tela- | by and by constitute but one party—and then if 
mon of his party; and the Senator from Massa- || the extreme Abolition element prevails, as it most 
chusetts may, I think, be fairly considered their || likely will, the party must become, par excellence, 
Jupiter Tonans. | had, therefore, to devote some || the Abolition party. I believe that thousands of 
time to them; but I beg the others not to consider || good men, now in the Republican ranks, will 
themselves slighted—I will come to them after a || abandon them if they come to understand the 
while. || designs of the leaders. I meant to expose these 
I must, before leaving the Senator from Massa- |! designs—to show that there was a plan on foot 
chusetts, even at the risk of being tedious, say || to Garrisonize the whole party; and if I have 
a word in reply to the speech proneunced by him |; done anything towards accomplishing this end I 
the other day. Almost in the outset of his speech || am satisfied. : 
he denounced in measured, studied phrase, ** those || There are other points in the Senator’s speech, 
twin sisters of barbarism, Slavery and Polyg- || to which I will reply briefly. He and others 
amy.” || have denied that there was anything of section- 
Mr. WILSON. That was a quotation. 
Mr. BROWN. Well, sir, quotation or ori- || if I understand them correctly, on the ground 
inal thought, for what purpose was it introduced ¢ 
into the Senator’s speech? If he means, as he 
says he does, to accomplish his ends by moral || of the Union, did not establish sectionalism in 
suasion, by finally raising upa party in the South || the ticket. The Senator Gited the fact that Mr. 
to codperate with him in the great work of over- || Calhoun was upon the same ticket with General 
turning slavery, let me ask, are men persuaded || Jackson, and yet, he said, there was no charge 
by this sort of denunciation? Is the southern || of sectionalism then. Let me say to the Senator, 
slaveholder to be persuaded by being told that || none but the feeblest mind could ever have pre- 
he is the confrére of the citizen of Utah? that the || tended that the mere fact of both candidates being 
man in Mississippi who owns his fifty slaves is || from the same section afforded evidence of sec- 
as morally corrupt as he of Utah who has his || tionalism. I can select a ticket from Vermont 
fity wives? If the Senator meant anything, he |! and Massachusetts to-day—and surely it would 
meant precisely that. If the Senator expects to || be as hard to get it there as anywhere else— 
make converts by that species of preaching, he || which would be purely national; and so I could 
will have to preach to some other people than |! select one from the South which would be purely 
those whom I represent. Let me say now to |} sectional as against the South. Why, sir, sup- 
the Senator and all who sympathize with him, 1 pose Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, were nomi- 
that I love this Union; those whom I have the || nated for the Presidency, and Francis P. Blair, 
honor here to represent, and in whose name I | of Maryland, for the Vice Presidency: does any 
speak to-day, love it; but if we are to live together || one doubt that such a ticket would be a sectional 
in peace, this sort of denunciation must cease. || ticket? It would be a ticket hostile to the South, 
This species of reviling, these taunts, these in- || although both the nominees reside in slaveholding 
sults leveled at every slaveholding family in fifteen || States? Surely I need not say to the Senator 
States of the Union, must come to an end, or we | that it is the sentiment of the party, and of its 
cannot live together in peace and quietude. I | candidates, that constitute its sectionality, and 
say no more. |, not the residence of one or both its nominees. 
The Senator denies all association with Garri- || Are your sentiments national? Were not the 
son, and politicians of that school; but when I || sentiments which you avowed in the late canvass 














‘allude to what Garrison said, the Senator is | confined exclusive y to the favor of one section ? 
0 


quick to spring to his feet for the purpose of || Were they not uniformly hostility to the other ? 
utting in a vindication. I am always quick, I || Does not the country so recognize them? The 
ope, to vindicate my friends, but very slow to } Senator himself, in the progress of his speech, 
vindicate my enemies. If they have no sympa- 


alism in the late contest; and their denial is based, | 
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South did not tolerate speakers who entertain his 
oes gave us the best evidence of the section. 
alism of hisparty. ‘* Why,”’ said he, “did we no, 
have advocates in the South?” * Because,’ he 
answered, ‘** you would not let the friends of our 
ticket speak there.’”” Why did we not let them 
speak? Was it because they were national in thei, 
sentiments? Was it because they came to adyo. 
cate sentiments equally acceptable to the North and 
to the South, equally favorable to the one section 
as to the other? Na, sir, the Senator knows this 
was not the reason. The Senator knew perfect] 

well that the reason why orators of his party 
were not allowed to speak in the South was sim. 
ply this: that they came to speak against oy 
institutions, against our domestic peace, against 
our domestic quietude, against our domestic 
safety—at least against what we believe to be our 
domestic peace, safety, quietude; and of this we 
simply claimed to be the best judges, The charge 
that we have stifled debate or attacked the free. 
dom of speech is not true, and those who make 


| it know it is not true. 


But, sir, the object of the Senator in introdu- 
cing this point was to complain of the want of 
liberality in the South. ‘* Why,”’ said he, “ your 


southern people will not permit northern men to 


go there and express their honest sentiments, 
When they do go, you get up mobs and drive them 
out.”’ Leigpe say to the Senator, that when hc 
or his friends come to the South to utter national 
sentiments, they will be heard with attention 
and listened to with deference. But when they 
come to preach such sentiments as a Senator on 
this floor has been heard to utter within the last 
week, they may deem it fortunate if they escape 
the fury of an outraged people. When any man, 
whether he be a Senator or a private citizen, 
comes to tell our slaves ‘‘ that they have a right 
to rder their masters, and that he will not ad- 
vise them not to do it,’’ we consider it no breach 
of hospitality, no violation of the freedom of 
speech, to say that such sentiments shall not be 
expressed in our midst. If the Senator shall ever 
come to Mississippi and say there what I under- 
stand he has said recently in this city, he will be 
ejected, if, indeed, no severer punishment shall 
be inflicted on him. 

Mr. WILSON. Do I understand the Senator 
from Mississippi to state that I have said in this 
city anything of that kind—that I would advise 
the slaves to cut their masters’ throats, or in any 
way whatever commit any violence? 

Mr. BROWN. I undertake to say, not what 
the Senator has said, but what I understand he has 
said, from gentlemen who come to me avouched 
as men of character, namely: that he did say ina 
public hotel in this city, in the last five days, that 
the slaves had a right to kill their masters, and 


that the mere fact of their candidates for President || that he would not advise them not to cut their 
and Vice President being from the same section || masters’ throats. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I desire to say 
here now, that in this city, or out of this city, I 
never harbored a thought of that character, and 
never gave it utterance—never at any time or 
uponany occasion. If I could speak to the slaves 


|| of the South, I would utter no voice of that char- 


acter; I would advise no violence whatever. | 
do not believe in it; I would not advise it; on the 
contrary, I believe that any insurrections, any 
acts of violence on their part, can only end in one 
way, and that is in their own injury. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I certainly shall 
make no question as to the veracity of the Sena- 
tor. I have repeated whatI have heard. I have 
repeated what I have in writing from a man whom 
gentlemen of the very highest character assure 
me is a man of respectability and honor. He 
told me that he heard the Senator say so; and he 
asserts, likewise, that there were other witnesses 
ern. whose names he gave me. If the Senator 

enies the charge, of course his denial ends the 
controversy. I am not to stand up in the face of 
the Senate and on any proof insist that a Senator 
has spoken falsely. It is not my duty to do so. 
I will have no question of that sort with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or any one else; but if 
he desires to know upon what authority I made 
the statement, I am pre here, or upon a pri- 


vate call, to produce the evidence. _— 
Much has been said, Mr. President, of an irr! 
and while uttering his complaint that we of the |! tating character, on both sides of this slavery 
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question, I do not know that the breach between | 
the North and the South can ever be healed. But 
it is very certain that those who desire peace | 
should throw their oil on the water and not into | 
the fire. While, therefore, I shall, as always | 
heretofore, refuse to make unmanly concessions, | 
| will abstain from saying anything that is irri~ | 
tating or unnecessarily severe. 1 am notashamed | 
to say that I want peace. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber, and 
their sympathizing friends all over the country, 
deplore the condition of the black man in the 
South. I shall not pause now to contrast his 
condition there with what it is in his native coun- | 
try. If the Christian religion be a reality—and | 
in its sublime truths I am a firm believer—I am | 
at a loss to understand how any man can pretend 
that the barbarian and cannibal, standing on the 
shores of Africa, and blessed with freedom, is 
better off than the civilized and evangelized slave | 
on a southern plantation, cursed with bondage. | 
Allowing all you say of the horrors of slavery to 
be true, they are more than compensated by the 
moral and religious elevation of the African in this 
country. But what you say is not true, andall 
the world knows it is not. One thing I may 
mention that is true beyond all controversy, and 
that is, that those most familiar with slavery see 
the least of its horrors. I speak not alone of 
those who live in the South, and who see it every 
dav in all its forms; but of those in the free States 
most contiguous to it. The people in southern 
Jilinois and the eastern part of Indiana live almost | 
in sightof slavery, and mingle with italmost every | 
day in Kentucky and Missouri. The people in 
these localities, more than any others in the free 
States, trade to the South; they visit the planta- 
tions, and mingle freely with the slaves and with 
their masters. The result is, that they discard || 
the sickly sentimentality so freely indulged in by | 
those who know nothing of slavery except as | 
they see it in Abolition newspapers and Black | 
Republicanspeeches. Fourteen counties in south- 
ern Illinois gave Buchanan fourteen thousand | 
votes, and Frémont less than four hundred. I ! 
suppose the mob did not drive the Republican || 
orators out of that country, as they did from the | 
southern States; or if they did, I hope it is not to | 
be charged to the account of the slaveocracy. 
The simple truth is, Mr. President, there is not 
one man in a thousand, who knows anything of | 
slavery practically, that does not believe it to be | 
the normal condition of the negro race. Seen | 
through the interstices of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Garrison’s Liberator, or one of the Senator’s 
speeches, it is, 1 grant you, a frightful outrage on 
humanity. 

The Senator alluded, the other day, to certain | 
speeches made by leading statesmen in Virginia, | 
which he assured us were more or less favorable | 
to his side of this question. Does the Senator | 
know why such speeches are not made now? | 
Does he know why the ameliorating process in | 
the condition of the slave, then going on, has | 
ceased? Does he know why there are thousands 
of slaves in bondage to-day who might otherwise 
have been free? Does he know why the slaves | 
are not educated? why their liberty is restricted, | 
and their bondage made to sit more heavily upon 
them? If he does not, I will tell him. It is be-| 
cause of the impertinent intermeddling of himself | 
-” his friends with matters that did not concern | 
them. 

The Senator told us, the other day, on what 
terms we could get his sympathy. Let me tell 
him on what terms he can get our respect and | 
the gratitude of the slave. He can get both by | 
simply minding his own business. is present || 
policy is annoying to us and detrimental to the 
slave. I yse those words in their proper sense. 

© may annoy and vex the master; but if he lets 
slavery alone in the States, as he says he will, he 
will do him no harm. He may damage the slave 
by vexing the master; but if he leaves the slave 
in bondage, he will do him no good. If you do 
hot mean to overthrow slevery in the States, quit | 
talking about it—quit exciting the fears of the || 
master without a cause, and quit arousing the || 
hopes of the slave without a purpose. That is | 
BS weer and I charge nothing for it. I] 

There is one point of attack against slavery | 
which seems to be a favorite with ail it ts assailants 
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in the Senate, and out of it—and that is, its ener- || Maine the positions taken by my own State, not 
vating and destroying effect on the people and through her Legislature, not through any informal 
States where it exists. The Senator from Mas- || comvention, not through any primary mass,meet- 
sachusetts went out of his way the other day, to | ing called by a newspaper, but through a con- 
tell us that slavery had converted Mount Vernon | vention of her people lawfully called to express 
into a jungle. While these charge are made and || her sovereign will in reference to this whole mat- 
dwelt on with peculiar wniate the Senator || ter in comroversy. So far as she is concerned, 
from Massachusetts, it is curious to read and || she demands nothing; and I believe I can appeal 
onder the speeches of the Senator from New || with perfect confidence to Senators from all the 
ork, appealing to twenty-five millions of free- | southern States to bear me witness that her posi- 
men to rise in their majesty and put down the | tion is substantially the position of their States. 
three hundred and fifty thousand slaveholding || First, she says there shall be no interference by 
aristocrats, who are ruling the country—sapping || congressional legislation with the institution of 
the foundations of liberty and establishing an aris- || slavery in the States. She certainly asks nothing 
tocracy in our midst. iG slavery blights as with || in that but your forbearance. She then says, 
a mildew everything that it touches; if it converts | second, the slave trade between the States shall 
cultivated fields into wild jungles, and stately man- || not be interfered with by action of Congress. 
sions into bat-roosts; if it renders the people im- || Then she says, third, there shall be no action of 
becile in morals and mentally impotent, is it not a || Congress on the subject of slavery in the DiStrict 
little strange that three hundred and fifty thousand || of Columbia, or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
slaveholders should so have got the start of all || tion of Congress, incompatible with the safety 
the world that twenty-five millions of freemen are || and domestic tranquillity, or the rights and honor 
called into action to curb their growing power? | of the slaveholding States. Then she says, 
The truth is felt, Mr. President, though it is not || fourth, that the refusal of Congress to admit a 
acknowledged, that slavery has an elevating and || new State, on the ground of her tolerating slavery 
ennobling effect on the white man. It is not true || within her limits, would be subject for complaint; 
that the intellectual giants of the South, who have || and declares, fifth, that Congress shall pass no 
guided the destiny of the nation through so many || law prohibiting slavery in any of the Territories; 
years, are but the feeble progeny of an imbecile’|| and, sixth, that the repeal of the fugitive slave 
race, rendered morally oblique and intellectually || law, or the neglect or refusal of the General Gov- 
impotent by the existence of slavery in the south- || ernment to enforce the constitutional provision 
ern States. It is not true that three hundred and || for the recovery offugitive slaves, would be ground 
fifty thousand slaveholders, living in jungles, with || of complaint. 
no activity of mind, and no energy of body, have || These are six positions taken in convention, 
so excited the fears of the Senator from New York. || and neither one of them looks to affirmative 
When we compare our Washingtons, Jeffersons, | action on the part of the Government; neither of 
Madisons, Henrys, Marshalls, Jacksons, and | them demands anything~but your forbearance; 
Calhouns, with your greatest and best men, no || neither of them demands anything except what 
one can.say with truth that we have cause to | may be summed up in three words—let us alone. 
Beyond that | undertake to say there is not now, 
But you tell us that your people are more pro- || has not been, and, in my opinion, never will be, 
gressive thanours. Inthe mechanic arts I grant | any considerable number of southern people de- 
that they are. Your work-shops are more nu- || manding anything. Let us alone; leave us where 
merous, and on a larger scale than ours. The || we were left by the Constitution of the United 
work-shop is the home of vast numbers of your | States; cease to interfere with us; cease to make 
people. ta its arts they excel, and we rejoice at || war upon us and our institutions, and our domes- 
their success. We rejoice because it is for our || tic safety, and we shall move on harmoniously 
mutual advantage that they succeed. We rejoice | together as our fathers did before us. 
still more because their success isa part of the || I feel, Mr. President, that I ought to say a 
common inheritance of the whole people. On | word in reference to our position as regards the 
the other hand, our home is in the cotton, sugar, || Territories. There seems to me to have been a 
rice, and tobacco fields of the South. In our || most persevering attempt commenced, and per- 
department who will deny that we have succeeded || tinaciously kept up, throughout all the northern 
as well as you? Nowhere on the habitable globe || States, to misrepresent the position of the south- 
has the culture of cotton been brought to such || ern States and people on this point. What have 
erfection as in the southern States of this Union. || we asked? What do we ask now? Simply to 
f gentlemen would only reflect that a proper || be treated as equals—to be allowed our equal 





| division of labor, and the highest degree of suc- || rights and our equal position in the territories. 


cess in every department, is the best evidence of || The soil, all must admit, is the common property 
national prosperity, these ill-natured flings at the || of all the people or of all the States. We have 
South would cease at once. | asked that Congress shall so treat it, and make no 

I have no time to pursue this train of thought, | insulting discrimination between the people of 


| though it might be done with profit both to the || Mississippi and the 7 of Massachusetts— 


North and to the South. Whatever the northern || between the people of New York and the people 


people may say of us, we shall never cease to || of Virginia; but that all alike shall be allowed to 
rejoice in their pougneny: || go to the Territories, and take with them what- 

I must pass on, Mr. President, because I find || ever is recognized as property by the laws of the 
that my voice is failing me, and even my phys- || State from which they go. e have insisted, 


| and do yet insist, that whoever makes laws for 


ical strength is giving way. The Senator from | yet insis s 
Maine (Mr. Fessenpen] the other day told us | the Territhries is as much bound to give protec- 
tion to us and our property, as to give protection 


that the South was constantly making demands; | 

that the South demanded that such and such | to the northern man and his property. No right 
things should be done by Congress; and upon || exists to discriminate against us, and we ask no 
the failure of compliance we threatened a disso- || discrimination in our favor. I appeal to the plain 
lution of the Union. If the Senator has so under- || common sense of every man, if in this there has 
stood us, allow me to say to him that he has || been anything unreasonable. In the name of 
understood us amiss. In making that declaration || all that is just, has not the citizen of Virginia 
he did us grievous wrong. The South has de- | the same right to go to Kansas or any other 
manded nothing. She never came to your doors | Territory, and take with him that which is rec- 
with a petition for favor at your hands. She || ognized as property by the laws of Virginia, 
never asked affirmative legislation from this Gov- || as a New Yorker has to go and take with him 
ernment, on the subject of slavery, since it has || that which is ta as property by the laws 
had an existence, save in the pursuit of a clear | of New York?» Have citizens of Massachusetts, 
and admitted constitutional right. Her position || let me ask, any higher privileges in the Territory 
has been one of opposition to your action. Not || than citizens of Mississippi? And if so, where 
being a petitioner, she has uniformly come here || did they obtain them? How did they derive 
to remonstrate against your action. Her whole || them? By what authority do they undertake to 
demand, her whole policy, might at any moment |! claim for themselves exclusive privileges in the 
have been summed up, and it is now, in these || Territories? If gentlemen are paerees to meet 
three short words: ‘Let us alone.’’ As some | us on this ground of equality, the whole matter 
evidence that I am right gn that question, I beg || in controversy, as regards the Territories, is se 
to read for the information of the Senator from ' tled at once. If any Mississippian shall attempt 
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| 
to set up authority through Congress, the Ter- | 
ritories, the people, or the States, to exclude citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, Maine, New York, New | 
Elampshire, or of any other State, from the com- 
mon territory, he will find himself ee by 
‘he whole mass of southern people. e have 
always said, as I say to-day, that the citizens of | 
ine New England States, the citizens of all the || 
free States, havé the same right to go.to the Ter- || 
ritories and take with them that which is recog- 
nized as property by the laws of their States, || 
as we claim for ourselves, to go and take that || 
which is recognized as property by the laws of | 
the States from which we go. | 
protection of property after it gets there—whoever 1 
makes laws for the protection of the property of 
citizens of Maine, New York, New Hampshire, or 1] 
Massachusetts, is, in my judgment—and I stand 
on that claim—equally bound to make laws for the 
protection of the property of Mississippians, Vir- | 
ginians, and Tennesseeans. If you ask no protec- \ 
tion for your property through congressional legis- | 
lation or through territorial legislation, we shall | 





i 
| 


ask none for ours. If you ask protection for your |, 


property, we say we are equally entitled to pro- 
tection for ours. We say that neither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature shall, with our 
consent, make any insulting discrimination be- | 
tween the people and property of one section of | 
the Union, and the people and property of any 
other section—between the property ofa citizen of | 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts, and the prop- | 
erty of a citizen of Maryland or Mississippi. | 
Can we maintain ourselves on the soundness of 
this position? And if not, why? , 

Do gentlemen claim that we are under the ban | 
of the Constitution? Do genUlemen pretend that || 
the Constitution which gives us our authority | 
to be here, which authorizes me to address this || 
august body to-day, which brings us into this |, 
council-house, discriminates against the property || 
of the fifteen southern States of this Union? Do || 
they pretend that there is anything in that Consti- || 
tution which denies to our property equal protec- || 
tion in the Territories with the property of the | 
other sixteen States of the Union? undertake || 
to say that it is the only article of property 
which is clearly and distinctly recognized by the || 
Constitution. Take anything else, merchandise, || 
live-stock, anything you please, and you can 








find nothing in the Constitution which specially || 
and specifically looks to its recognition as || 
property. The Constitution does recognize per- || 
sons held to service (slaves) as property, and || 


it recognizes nothing else by name. Every other 
kind of property is left to the protection of 
Jocal or State legislation. Not a word is found 
in the Constitution about merchandise, live-stock, 
or money as property. Persons bound to service 
(slaves) alone are mentioned. Then with what 

retense of justice is it said, that this property 
is under the ban of the Constitution, or that it 1s 
not equally entitled to protection with any other 
kind of property? 

The southern States, Mr. President, have been 
accused of violence in the maintenance of their 
rights under the Constitution, as they understand 
them. Our people are set down as lawiess, and 
are constantly charged with attempts to carry 
their points by force. A stranger would be very 
apt to conclude from the accounts given of us, 
that every southern man was a walking citadel. 
I shall make no defense — charges like this 
—our States and our people stand on the defens- 
ive. Never, sir, never since the Government 
was founded, has the North had reason to com- 
plain that either the southern States or the south- 
ern people have interfered with their domestic 
concerns. I have no reproaches to utter; but can 
our northern friends say as much? Can they 
aay that they have never interfered with our do- 
mestic affairs? 

When the Kansas bill was passed, we hoped 
there would be an end of this controversy. It 
was intended to take the question of slavery out 
of Congress, and transfer it to the people of the 
‘Territory where eearepeale belonged, and who, 
as we all agreed, the right at the time 
to settle it for themselves. What the roper 
ume ep ee ae left open for discus- 
sion; to this point | will recur presently. 

It certainly was not by any of 





{ 


Then as to the it 


| could not be mistaken. 
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us that violence was to be used by any party to 
coerce a decision in Kansas. The peo Daan 
those who were bona fide citizens of the Tesvitory. 
were to be left perfectly free to settle their domes- 
tic affairs in their own way, subject to but one 
influence, and that the benign and peaceful influ- 
ence of the Constitution. No sooner had this 
bill passed than a concerted and powerful effort 
was set on foot here, and rapidly taken up in the 
New England States, to colonize the Territory 
with a vagrant population. Mer were enlisted 
and sent there, not to cultivate the soil, not to 
erect work-shops and carry on the mechanic arts 
—no, not for these purposes. ‘They went not 
with the artisan’s tools or the implements of hus- 
bandry in their hands, but with rifles, bowie 
knives, and other deadly weapons. Their object 
Instead of colonizing the 
country, and making for themselves beneficent 
and wholesome laws—laws under which they 
meant themselves to live—people went to Kansas 
for no higher purpose than to fan the flames of 
discord, and to make laws from which they 
meant themselves to flee. They went for mis- 
chief, and they got it; they sowed the whirlwind, 
and reaped the storm. hey were sent to Kan- 
sas to make Kansas a free State nolens volens, 
and the Missourians were inflamed to madness 
ty their conduct. It was not, sir, that these 
men went, or the States from which they went, 
that stirred the blood of Missourians, but it was 
the purpose for which they went. When the 
Kansas bill passed, very few of us expected 


| Kansas to become a slave State, and very few of 


us cared much whether it did or not. But when 
we saw an attempt made by the enemies of 
slavery to piant on the borders of a slave State, a 
Free-Soil colony, with no higher purpose than to 
harass that State—when we saw an attempt made 
by strangers to enslave the bona fide white settlers 
in Kansas, by forcing on them, nota Kansas but 
a New England government, our people rose en 


_ masse, and swore, by the God that made them, 


these things should not be. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hae} 
the other day paraded before the Senate a hand- 


| bill—and he did it with a flourish of trumpets 


that would have done honor to the fat knight 
when he claimed the credit of killing Hotspur. 
The handbill spoke of Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, and Free Kansas. ‘The Senator evidently 
thought he had made a grand discovery. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to approve of that handbill. 
It probably suggested an erroneous idea to many 


| who saw it. It may have suggested that the Dem- 


ocratic party was for Kansas free, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire understood the word 
‘*free;’’ and if it did, it suggested a falsehood. 
The Democratic party asa party is neither for free 
Kansas nor slave Kansas, as the Free-Soilers un- 
derstand the words ‘‘ free’’ and ** slave.’? The 
Democratic party is for leaving Kansas perfectly 
Sree, at the right time, to settle the slavery question 
for herself, restrained only, as we all are in our 


_ action, by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 


tion. In this sense the Democrats are for FREE 
Kansas. The Senator’s idea, if I understand him, 
is to make Kansas free by releasing the black man 
from the authority of his master, and then forcea 
government on the white people in the Territory 
through the agency of New England emigrant aid 
societies. His free Kansas makes the negro free 
by enslaving the white man; but my free sas 
makes the white man free, and leaves the negro 
where the Constitution left him—subject to the 
authority of his master. 

I was somewhat surprised, Mr. President, the 
other day, to hear the Senator from Hlinois, [Mr. 
Sone catechising the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Bieter,} who was then address- 
ing the Senate, raise the question as to how far 
we on the Democratic side of the house concurred 
in opinion upen the mooted point of squatter sov- 
ereignty. I supposed the object of the Senator in 
introducing that point was to make mischief—to 
stir up strife between Senators on this side of the 
Chamber. If that was his purpose, let me say to 
him that he fell, as he will continue to fall, very 
far short of his mark. That there may be shades 
of difference in our opinions is very likely; that 
I do not, one point, concur with my distin- 
guished and venerable friend from Michigan is 


| 





| 
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probable; but that there is any difference between 
us which can by possibility prevent our acting in 
harmony for the accomplishment of certain great 
purposes which the national Democracy have jn 
view, lL utterlydeny. IL should prefer to have my 
friend agree with me, as he may prefer to have me 
agree with him; but our difference is not such ag 
I shall presently show, that we may not, without 
sacrifice on either side, act together on practical 
issues. 

But, sir, how comes it that the Senator from 
Hilinois—how comes it that other Senators on hig 
side, have all of a sudden found something go 
monstrous in this doctrine of squatter sovereignty? 
When had we the first evidence exhibited to yg 
of the power of squatter sovereignty on this con. 
tinent? Excuse me, sir, but I undertake to say 
that the first exhibition of it was in the State 
which you have the honor solely at this moment 


.to represent on the floor of the Senate, [Mr, 





We ter in the chair.) When the people of 
California assembled in convention, and under. 
took to frame aState constitution for themselves, 
they were all squatters; they were in the country 
Witpout authority of law; there was no law au- 
thorizing them to be there. When they assem. 
bled in convention on the high mission of making 
a State constitution, they assembled there to per- 
form an act of sovereignty: when they made the 
constitution and set up a State government in all 
its forms, it was an act of sovereignty performed 
by squatters, and hy nobody else. 

Now, sir, I ask Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber, whether they did not sanction that 
proceeding? I pray you, gentlemen, were you 
not, one and all, in favor of admitting California 
under her squatter-sovereignty constitution? Was 
not the Senator from Illinois the advocate for the 
admission of California under the constitution 
thus formed? Was not the Senator from New 
York, and he from Massachusetts, and he from 
Ohio, all around the Chamber, wherever they are, 
were they not friends of the admission of Califor- 
nia under her squatter-sovereignty constitution? 
Then what right have they to complain of squat- 
ter sovereignty? And then who was the first 
representative of squatter sovereignty on this 
floor? When California was admitted there were 
already at the door of the Senate two gentlemen 
asking for admission. One of them was John 
Charles Frémont. He came here as a Senator, 
the first who presented himself from California, 
and he was the very embodiment of squatter sov- 
ereignty. He had no constituency buta squatter- 
sovereignty constituency. He came from no State 
but a State brought into being by squatter sover- 
eigns. These gentlemen, to a man, advocated 
his admission. They not only went for the ad- 
mission of the State, but for the admission of her 
Senators. Thus they indorsed the whole proceed- 
ing up to that time. I suspect that they, and all 
their class of politicians, are very much like one 
I heard speaking lately. He said he was for 
squatter sovereignty if it worked out in his favor, 
and against it if it did not. 

In my opinion, squatter sovereignty is a mis- 
nomer, and territorial sovereignty a humbug. 
understand, sir, what is meant by State sover- 
eignty, and in my opinion there is no other kind 
of sovereignty existing in thiscountry. Squatter 
sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
soveignty, (when applied to the Remsitarves,) all 
belong to the same category, and they are all 
political absurdities in my opinion. But I am 
not going to bore the Senate by giving the reasons 
why I think so. 

e agreed to let Kansas and all the other Ter- 
ritories manage their own affairs in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution. We differed 
as to what a Territory might rightfully do under 
the Constitution. My friend from Michigan [ Mr. 
Cass] thought, still thinks, a Territorial 

islature,such as that in Kansas, has the right, 
u the Constitution, to exclude slavery. _ 
think differently. He is not seeking to have his 
ideas enacted into a law by Congress; nor am I. 


He admits that if the re of Kansas has 
not the right under the itution to exclude 
slavery, cannot confer it; and I know, 


if the Legislature has the righi, Congress can- 
not take it away. Therefore neither of us pro- 
pose that Congress shalldo anythiag. We voted 
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together on the Kansas bill, and agreed them to I 
refer all our difference of opinion to the Supreme 
Court of the United States—the only tribunal on 
earth competent to decide between us. When 
that decision is rendered, we both stand solemnly 
jedged to abide byit. In making these remarks, | 
Fd not mean at all to touch the question as to 





what the States, in their sovereign capacity, and 
in the exercise of their reserved rights, might or |! 
sought to do. That is a point for future consid- 
eration and decision. ow, sir, the difference 
between my honorable friend and myself is pre- 
cisely the difference between Democrats who 
believe in squatter sovereignty, and Democrats 
who do not believe in it. 

If an unorganized Territory, such as Califor- | 
nia was in 1849, such as Kansas was in 1853, | 
such as the Indian territory outside of Arkansas | 
now is, Shall undertake to exclude slavery, the 
Senator from Michigan and myself agree that it 
undertakes to do what it has noright todo. Butif || 
an organized Territory, like Kansas or Nebraska, 
undertakes, through its Legislative Council, to | 
exclude slavery, the Senator thinks they have 
the right to doit. Ido not think so. This he 
calls popular sovereignty. I call it the assumption 
of a right not conferred by the Constitution, and |, 
therefore not existing in the Territory. He may || 
be right. I think he is not. But neither of us 
desires or expects Congress to decide between us. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. TrumsBvutt] the 
other day interrogated the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Biever,}] as to what Mr. Buch- 
anan’s views were on thispoint. -My friend from || 
Pennsylvania declined to reply, because he had || 
noauthority todo so. The friends of Mr. Buch- 
anan were satisfied with his position on this point 
before they nominated and elected him, and they 
are not likely to fall out with him now on account 
of any suggestions coming from his enemies, 
secret or open. That he will hold the scales of 
justice in equal balance between the North and 
the South Ihave no doubt; and if he does, his 
friends North and South will adhere tohim. They 
were strong enough to elect him; and if he fulfills 
their hopes, as I am sure he will, they will show 
themselves strong enough to carry his adminis- 
tration through in triumph. Mr. Buchanan may |) 
laugh his enemies to scern. He has only to feel 
the inspiration that moved the hearts of his friends |} 
at Cincinnati, and stand firmly on the platform |, 
laid down by them, and they will throw over him || 
their arms, and build around him a rampart that || 
will defy the power of the Black Republicans and 
all their allies. 

But, to return to the Territories: We of the 
Democratic faith all agree that they may, at the 
proper time, settle the slavery question for them- || 
selves. Some think it may be done sooner; but || 
we all agree that when the — of a Territory | 
meet in convention to frame a State constitution, 
they may, in that constitution, admit or exclude 
— as they please; and we agree, further, 
that their decision is final. If Kansas comes 
here with a constitution made by her bona fide 
people, free from all outside influences, excluding 
slavery, there is not a Democrat in either House 
of Congress who will not vote for her admission; 
and if, on the other hand, she comes with a con- 
stitution similarly made tolerating slavery, there |, 
is not a Democrat who will not vote for her 
admission. Break up your emigrant aid societies || 
at the North, and all interference from the South |} 
will cease. Then Kansas, being left perfectly || 
free to regulate her domestic affairs in her own || 








way, may assemble her people in convention, 
frame her constitution to suit herself, admit or 
exclude slavery as she pleases, and she will be 
welcomed into the Union with open arms b 
every friend of free institutions from the Aristoo 
to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to the 
far-off Pacific. Sir, the Democracy has stood for || 
fifty years, like our own ocean-bound Republic. | 
The waves of faction have beaten upon it, and | 
they have broken, in harmless ripples, at its feet. 
It stands to-day a fit type of our glorious coun- 
try—the hope of the oppressed in every land, 
and a beacon-light to the sons of freedom thirough- 
out the world. It will uphold the Constitution. 
will preserve the Union. It will disappoint 
the tyrants of the Old World, and the enemies 
of liberty in the New. Democracy will go on 


Seong edetiesnrtrenenas asain 
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a ; ty - aeitiliee. bie ta aie a 
conquering and to conquer, until all parties shall | tral American States, their present condition, and 
confess its daminion, and the whole world be || cur relations with them. 


converted to the sublime truths which it teaches. 
This is its mission. 

We mean, Mr. President, to settle this slavery 
question on a firm and lasting, because on a just, 
hberal, and constitutional basis. 


} 
i 
} 
} 


_In his annual message, now under considera- 
tion, the President has called our attention to the 


|| posture of affairs. in Nicaragua, and informs us 


|| that he has ceased to hold diplomatic relations 


We mean to) 


stop agitation; we mean to give repose to the | 
South, and quiet to the whole country; we mean | 


| 


| early part of the present year, rendered it important that 


to rout the Abolitionists, and bury Black Repub- 
licanism so low that the sound of Gabriel’s 


_ trumpet will not reach it on the day of judgment! 
_ This is our hope; this our prayer; this our con- 


| fident expectation; but if we shall be deceived in 
| this—if it please God to prosper our enemies—if | 


|Abram said to Lot: ‘* Let there be no strife, I | 


|my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, 


| to the left.”’ 
| heart of the Senator and his allies, there will be | 


| legislation. 


there shall be no settlement—if agitation is kept | 
up—if the South can have no peace—if our ene- | 
mies have the power, and are resolved to use it 

in breaking up the Union, and trampling the || 
Constitution under foot—then we will turn to 
the Senator from New York, the great chieftain 
of his party, and the author of all our woes, and || 
we'will say to him and his infatuated allies, as | 





pray thee, between me and thee, and between | 
for we are 
brethren. Is not the whole land before thee? 
— thyself, | pray thee, from me: if thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; 


| 


If this appeal shall fail to reach the | 


but one alternative left us, and that an appeal to 
the God of battles. May Heaven, in its mercy, 


avert such a calamity ! 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 1] 


SPEECH OF PERCY WALKER, | 
OF ALABAMA, | 

In tHe House or Representatives, | 
December 17, 1856. 


The House having under consideration the motion to refer 
and print the President’s Message— 


Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: As I said some days ago, when || 
I first obtained the floor, it is not my purpose to 
follow in the current of debate of the last eight 
or ten days. I have no campaign speeches to 
rehearse. The canvass is over, and the heat and | 
excitement it produced should cease. I would 
cultivate that freedom from prejudice and that 
calmness of thought which are essential to wise 


he election has taken place, and I can imagine 
no good to result from a renewed discussion of 
the principles which controlled it, or of the mo- 
tives and conduct of the rival parties. Such a 


| discussion will certainly not affect the policy of | 
| the present Administration, and will hardly be || 
looked to by the incoming one as affording reli- || 
| able guides for its action. At this early day it is 


impossible for us to anticipate what is to be the | 


| 

| or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go i 
| 

| 

| 


with that State. It is my purpose to comment, 
at some length, on that portion of the me 

and therefore I send it to the Clerk’s desk to 
read, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
«The peculiar condition of affairs in Nicaragua in the 


this Government should have diplomatic relations with 
that State. Through its territory had been opened one of 
the principal thoroughfares across the Isthmus connecti 
North and South America, on which @ vast amount 
property was transported, and to which our citizens resorted 
in great numbers in posing between the Atlantic and 
Pacifie coasts of the United States. The protection of 
both required that the existing Power in that State should 
be regarded as a responsible Government; and its Minister 


| wus accordingly received. But he remained here only & 
| short time. 


Soon thereafter the political affairs of Nica- 
ragua underwent unfavorable change, and became involved 
in much uncertamty and confusion. Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from two contending parties have been recently 
sent to this Government; but, with the imperfect informa- 
tion possessed, it was not possible to decide which was the 
Government de facto; and, awaiting further developments, 
I have refused to receive either.” 


Mr. WALKER proceeded: The House will 
recollect that in the month of May last, the Presi- 


dent transmitted to Congress a special message, 
in which he announced the fact that he had rec- 


| ognized the Minister sent hither by what was 
| then the Rivas- Walker Government in Nicaragua. 


In that paper he set forth at large the reasons 


| influencing him to that act, averring what is 


doubtless truegthat from the foundation of our 


| Republic it had been the invariable custom of all 
Administrations to recognize foreign Govern- 


ments de facto, without regard to the source of 


| their power or the manner of their creation. 


The President then further stated, in addition 


_to this general rule, that there were other and 


special reasons for recognizing the Government 
of Nicaragua, and opening amicable relations 
with it; that the establishing of such relations 


| was necessary to the protection of the persons 
| and property of American citizens in that country; 


and that the ‘‘interoceanic communication be- 
tween the opposite shores of America’? m&kes 


| the maintenance of friendly relations between 


_ this Government and the Central American States 


a matter of high commercial and political im- 


| portance. 
Now, sir, let us follow the history of events in 
| connection with this subject, and see wifether 


| 


| American 


they justify the discontinuance or stoppage of 
these friendly relations. It is far from my pur- 
pose and my feelings to comment upon the action 
of the Executive in a captious spirit. I desire to 


| State my views fairly, frankly, and I trust clearly, 


upon this subject. In my opinion, the Govern- 
ment made a great mistake in the course taken, 
from beginning to end, upon this whole Central 
uestion. Before I come to an exam- 
ination of the present posture of affairs in that 


result of that election upon the destiny of our || Republic, I shall call the attention of the House 


/country. It may be, sir, that within the next || for a few moments to the past history of that 


four years the winds of sectional hate which have || country. 


violence, and that those who have used it for bad | 
purposes may be stranded upon the shores of | 
popular contempt, and the country restored to 

something like quietness. 
may be that the late election was a mere skirmish | 
in advance of a great sectional fight four years 
hence, on which the issue will be the life or 
death of the Republic. But be that as it may, | 
for one am prepared to wait the tide of events, | 
and shall not, if I can avoid ~ contribute to | 

rty asperity or sectional prejudice. 

Ph In thie spirit, therefore, I shall endeavor, as far 
as I can, to lift this House, for a brief season at 
least, above the turbid pool of party strife, to the 
consideration of questions of common interest to 
us all—North and South, East and West—and 
which, in their importance and magnitude, should 
address themselves to the minds of all thoughtful 
men; for in their solution are involved the great 
interests, present and future, not only of this coun- 
try, but of the civilized world. I refer to the Cen- 


| 





On the other hand, it || 


| so fearfully swept over the land may subside, || 
that fanaticism may exhaust itself b 


We know, sir, that from the time that the 


its own | broken, irregular shores of Bonaca first greeted 


the eyes of the adventurous sailor of Castile, at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, all com- 


| mercial nations have looked to Central America 


| 
| 


| 
| 
j 





as affording a passage between the two great 
oceans — that pathway, in quest of which so 


|| many gallant spirits have fallen in the wilderness 


to rise no more. The bold seamen and valiant 
captains of Queen Elizabeth sought it with the 
fervor of religion — the infatuation of romance, 
through the gorgeous mazes of Central Ameri- 
can forests, where hunger, thirst, and fierce tro 
ical heats were the foes that combined with tl 
cruel and jealous Spaniards, and their more wily 
and ferocious allies, the Jesuits, armed with the 
power and the terrors of the Inquisition, to 

the way. The Gilberts, the Raleighs, the D > 
skilled and dauntless soldiers sailors, gallant, 
courteous gentlemen, and incomparable scholars, 
every one found his death either directly or indi- 


rectly in the vain pursuit of this same 
that was to open the doors of El Dorado to the 
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sons of Old 
i wel in her crown. 
We all know, too, the valued lives, the countless 


treasure which England has dedicated to death | 


and destruction in the terrific seas and deserts of || 


the North Pole in search of a northern passage. 
Many of her best and bravest sons have perished 


there from the biting cold, or went down beneath | 


some giant iceberg as it moved along in its sullen | 


progress. \ 
notat such loss, and, with the lust for commercial 
powers, still persists in her endeavors. 


Look at the position of the Central American || 


3ut our old mother England pauses | 


| 
States. Cast your eye over the map, and you | 


will find what, to my mind, isa most striking and 
wonderful fact, that as you travel south, the con- 
tinent itself seems, in obedience to some great 
law of nature, gradually to grow smaller and 
smaller, until,as you approach the Central Amer- 
ican States, the waters seem constantly encroach- 
ing upon the main land, until, when you have 
passed the State of Honduras, the waves of one 


ocean almost touch those of the other, as if the | 


restless and turbulent Atlantic struggled to clasp 
in marriage the more peaceful western sea. 
{ say, that from their very position they have 
been, and must always continue to be, a great 


. . . }] 
England, and place it the brightest 


object of interest, if not of acquisition, to the | 


leading Powers of the world. Why, sir, saga- 
cious England saw this long before the birth of 
a Republic on this continent. From the time of 
the discovery by Spain in 1502—I may say down 
to this very moment, she has never withdrawn 
her eye from that point. As far back as 1642a 
body of Englishmen, pirates and marauders, in 
the Island of Jamaica, banded themselves together, 
and crossed over, and made an iffroad upon the 
possessions of Spain in Central America. It is 
true they were dispossessed afterwards, I think, 
in 1650, by the Vice General, as he was called, of 
Guatemala, but they againand again renewed their 
attempts at different points—at Grasioz a Diaz, 
on the Mosquito coast, and that part of Guate- 
maia now called the Belize, and always with the 
secret connivance of England. They sull made 
successful inroads upon the Spanish provinces; 
and finally, in 1742, they were taken possession 
of formally and avowedly by the British Govern- 
ment, 


At the end of the war that followed, in 1763, 


Great Britain entered into a treaty with Spain by 
which she at once relinquished all right to any 
pertion of Central America, then called Spanish 
America. But, sir, pursuing that policy of bad 
faith which stands out upon all her history, she 
made another descent upon Spanish America; it 
was, however, afterwards regained, and, in 1783, 


another treaty was made, in which she, in most | 


emphatic terms, renounced all sovereignty over 
that soil. In 1786 there was still another treaty, 
in which she, in yet more emphatic terms, relin- 
quished any such claim. The war of 1796 sis- 

ended the enforcement of these stipulations, and 
in 1814 there was a final treaty entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. _Itis important, 
sir, that we should bear in mind the language of 
that treaty, because it has a direct connerttion 
with and throws light upon our controversy with 
England growing out of what is known as the 
Mosquito coast question. In that treaty of 1814 
she not only again recognized the right of Spain 
to all Central America as paramount and superior 
to her own, (the House will recollect that this 


treaty preceded the independence of Central | 


America some nine or ten years,) but in express 
terms pledged herself to “ abandon the continent 
and all the islands adjacent thereto.” 

Well, sir, things remained in this state until, 
in 1821, the States of Central America, viz: Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, Sen Salvador, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, proclaimed their independence, re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Crown of Spain, 
and afterwards erected themselves into a sepa- 
rate and independent Republic. But, sir, unfortu- 
nately for the well-being of that infant Republic, 
dissensions soongrewup. She lacked athought- 
ful and enlightened leader, She had not been thor- 
oughly imbued with the true spirit of republican- 
ism. In 1824 these States formed a constitution 
modeled after our own, but the peace that resulted 


from the codperation of the several States and || May last. Her attempted 
their union was but short-lived. After the adop- || was no measure of philanthropy, 


j 


| 
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soon fell to pieces. 
But, sir, before we come to that, let me recall 


far back, I think, as December 2, 1822, these 
embryo States, apprehensive that they might be 
merged in the larger Republic of Mexico, (which 
had about the same time severed herself from the 
Crown of Spain,) as a means of guarding against 
the efforts of Mexico to absorb them within her 
limits, and thereby rob them of their independent 
| existence, passed solemn resolves incorporating 
themselves into the Union of the North American 
States. This project, of course, passed awa 
upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1824; 
and, as I have already said, unfortunately there 
appeared various rival leaders, and in the contests 
that followed the life of the Republic was crushed 
out. In 1827, however, it seems that a new ray 
of hope and promise broke over that distracted 
land. In one of their intestine wars, a man, who 
seemed to the patriots to have been born for the 
crisis and the emergency, was lifted above the 
vulgar herd of factious spirits. He was no or- 
_dinary man, no mere ambitious soldier who pre- 
sented himself, but a man of large gifts, who, by 
_his wisdom, his caution, the statesmanship he 
| evinced, and the purity of his private character 
and life, induced the hope, which died out not 
for many years in that country, that through his 
instrumentality, by his valor, courage, and skill, 
peace might be once more restored to them. That 
man was Morazan, the descendant of a West 
Indian planter, who had married in Honduras. 


that country for a number of years; but not even 
his wise policy and prudent counsels could quiet 
the discordant elements of that disturbed land, 
/and the several States were constantly engaged 
in wars. 

Some ten years after his advent on the stage of 
action, a man of opposite elements came forward, 
of savage instincts, without refinement or culti- 
vation of any sort. Carrera was a fit instrument 
of acrafty priesthood. He came into notice in 
1837, and from that time to the present must be 
| regarded as the evil 
American States. common herdsman—the 
** nig driver of Guatemala,’’ as Squier tells us he 
was called—was rude, ignorant, and unpolished, 
of gigantic strength, ferocious passions, indom- 
itable will, and dauntless courage. This man was 
taken up by the priesthood as the instrument of 
crushing Morazan, and thus effecting their pur- 
poses. 

After many a conflict and disaster, now and 
then relieved by victory, Morazan, defeated and 


| taken prisoner, fell a victim to the vindictive rage | 


of the Carrera faction. After his death, but slight 
obstacles barred Carrera’s way to absolute power; 
and he now stands, not the President of a repub- 
_lican government, but the Dictator of Guate- 
mala, the chief State of Central America, and the 
/most powerful enemy of the liberal party of 
Nicaragua. 
I have dwelt at some length on the intestine 
troubles of the Central American States; and I 
would now add, that the history of those wars and 
dissensions show throughout the active agency 
and interference of England; and I think I am jus- 
| tified in saying that, but for her interference, there 

would have been at least a chance for a Repub- 
lic of Central American States. Though Great 
Britain had abandoned to Spain all right to any 
portion of Central America, she was so fully 
aware of the advantages a foothold there would 
| give her in controlling the commerce of the world, 
| that, notwithstanding her disclaimer in 1814 and 
previously, she was constantly active to secure 
| control over those States. To effect that purpose, 
| she contributed to keep alive the discord of which 


| L have spoken. It is known, and has never been 


| denied, that within the past eighteen months she 


| has supplied the Costa Ricans with arms and 
| munitions, if not with funds; to carry on the war 


by mee the Government of Nicaragua, whose 
inister was recognized by President Pierce in 
osquito protectorate 
ta trick 
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tion of the constitution dissensions speedily man- || res®rted to to insure to herself the contro! of . 
ifested themselves; there were several aspirants | 
for power, and the result was that the Republic 


|| the ground that 





enius of the entire Central- 


| 
| 





| ever have control in those latitudes. 
With great power he swayed the destinies of | 








[December 17. 
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transit route. 
I have not the time now to review the history 


| of our controversy with England in reference ;, 
|| that matter. 

the recollection of the House to the fact that, | 
| before they entered into this formal union, as | 


[ can only glance at it. We knoy 
the terms of the treaty commonly known as {hp 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We remember the dot 
of its promulgation. “We cannot forget the ain, 
_and purpose of this Government in entering int, 
|that treaty. It was promulged in July, 1859 
Yet, not long afterwards, England again asserted 
her rights over the Bay Islands. If gentlemoy 
| will look at the correspondence between the two 
Governments they will find that England assume 
entral America did not have the 
_ ownership of its islands and dependencies; ayq 
this in the face of the settled law that discovery 
carries with it the right of sovereignty. Spain 
had originally the sovereignty of Central America 
| by reason of her first discovery of that country; 
|} and when Central America achieved its inde. 
pendence from Spain, asa necessary consequence 
the right of sovereignty went with it, 

I have mentioned these things to show the 
great importance of our country having some 
| settled policy with reference to Central America, 
| We know the character of the population of those 

States? We kriow that, though they embrace a 
large geographical area, not much below one mil- 
lion of square miles, they are sparsely populated, 
There are Indians, mixed races, and foreigners, 
who have gone there from time to time, forming 
a most heterogeneous aggregate of inhabitants, 
Now, from the history of the past, I lay down 
this proposition: It is |g eevee a to suppose 
that a rude, uncivilized, thrice-mixed race can 


The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into this: Either tha 
country must fall in the future into the grasping 
| hands of our great commercial rival, England, 

or it must, in obedience to what I conceive to be 
| the laws of nature, become, by geographical posi- 
| 


tion, community of interest, and political sym- 
| pathy, our firm ally. At any rate there must be 
established a separation between Central Amer- 
ica and the great Powers of Europe, so as to 
insure us the rights to which we are entitled. 

I hope the House will not so far misunderstand 
me as to imagine that I am seeking now to incul- 
cate the idea of annexation. Such is not my 
purpose. That if our Government lasts our 
domains will be enlarged, I have nodoubt. [am 
not disposed to hurry events. I prefer leaving 
them to the regular order of time. But I would 
at least afford encouragement to the efforts now 
making to regenerate the Central American States. 
I wish to see our Government abandon ‘he policy 
of stretching our neutrality laws beyond their 
proper interpretation. And it seems to me that 
a greater error never has been committed, not 
only by this, but by past Administrations, than 
in the course which has been taken in regard to 
Central America. Why, sir, how do matters 
+ stand? 
I have spoken of the controversy between our- 

selves and England on account of their Musquito 





|| protectorate, and their well-known assumptions of 


| right to control the fate of that country. I venture 
the assertion, that although the declaration of 
| James Monroe in 1823, that the interest of this 
country required that no foreign Power should be 
allowed to interfere with the affairs of this cont- 
nent, has received theindorsementand approval of 
every leading statesman, North and South, since 
its promulgation, yet the diplomatic history of tis 
Government shows an entire and total disregard 
of that greatdoctrine. In my judgment, if there 
had been a wiser—and by that I mean a bolder 
and more energetic—foreign policy adopted by 
this Government, at this very hour we should 
have upon our southern border a republic af- 
fording to us, either by railroads across thelr 
narrow isthmus, or by canals, what we so much 
require and demand. If you take up your tables 
ix will be found that it is only across the Central 
American States that the oriental markets are 
really open to us. If you take the distance 
around the Cape of Good Hope, you will find that 
England is one thousand seven hundred miles 


nearer Canton and Caleutta than is the port of 


New York; while, by a canal across the Isthmus 
of Nicaragua, the relative position is entirely 
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reversed, and the great fact stands out that there is | in her own hands. On this idea she acted when | fined his opponents within narrow limits. At 
tory » diminution of three thousand miles in favor of || she laid robber grasp on the Roatan Islands, and, this stage Castillion, the representative of liber- 
c€ to the American port. i} in violation of truth, right, and international | alism, with the concurrence of Salazar and others, 
how rs The same is true in regard to the trade with the || comity, she took illegal and violent possession invited General Walker, then in California, to 
: the western coast of South America and the Sand- of the port of San Juan del Norte, the lawful | aid him in the.effort to rescue the eountry from 
date wich Islands, If any gentleman will take the | property of the Republic of Nicaragua. the grasp of despotism. He did so; and landing 
— trouble, from these simple data, to calculate, not || Sir, we have been recreant to our republican || at Realijo proceeded to Leon, where the liberal 
into merely the distance in miles, but the time—for that | principles in abandoning the Monroe doctrine |) party was stationed. He obtained reinforcements 
1850. becomes important in regard to the discovery || whenever and wherever it was attacked by Eu- || of one hundred and fifty natives, and shortly 
erted and application of steam—he will find that it is || rope, and now the penalty of our dereliction is || afterwards marched upon the village of Rivas, 
‘men across these Central American States that we can || being visited upon us in all directions. We have which was defended by the whole force of the 
tee only expect to obtain full and complete control of || fallen so completely into the habit of non-resist- || opposing party. His native allies deserted, and 
umed our possessions upon the Pacific, and atthe same || ance to European encroachments, that we are | with his little band of fifty or sixty he fought 
e the time bring to our own doors the trade of Asia and 1 almost afraid to oppose them with firmness even | against some four or five hundred, e was not 
and China. England was aware of this, and hence || in the safe warfare of diplomacy, Our apathy, || successful in defeating the rival forces; but he 
very her unremitting efforts to check our progress to || if not our timidity, has provoked the aggressions || gave the most signal and never-to-be-forgotien 
Spain commercial greatness, growing out of the forced and fraudulent con- |, evidence of his prowess as a soldier, Afterwards 
erica Though by the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer || struction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That || he defeated the enemy at La Virgin. 
ntry: treaty, England engaged to protect the construc- || treaty was a snare and a deceit from the begin- || In a short time the whole aspect of affairs was 
inde. tion of, and to maintain the security of property || ning, and only devised to entrap the United || changed. Such was the impulse given the liberal 
rence and rights of transit on all railroads, canals, or || States into an engagement never to obtain a foot- | party by this small force, that it soon became 
other contracts of communication from Tehuan- || hold on the American Isthmus, while England || evident that full and complete success would 
the tepee to Darien, we soon witnessed the subtile || could go on taking all she wanted. When this || crown their efforts. Chamorro and Castillion 
some turnings of British diplomacy. After the United || duplicity was made evident by the seizure of the had died. Walker headed the liberal party, and 
rica, States were bound to the position that suited her |! Roatan Islands, the treaty should at once have || General Corrall commanded the Chamorro fac- 
those purposes, England managed, before the delivery || been declared forfeited and void, as an instrument |} tion. . 
ace A of her ratification, to dispatch a force to seize the | obtained under false pretenses, and signalized by On the 23d of October, 1855, Walker and Cor- 
» mil toatan Islands, and create them into a British || the evasion or denial of all the conditions and || rall entered into a treaty at Granada. As a com- 
lated, colony. These islands belong to Honduras, and || equivalents which the United States were induced \| preaees the treaty declared Patricio Rivas, who 
ners, are so situated at the outlet of the admirable Isth- || by diplomatic artifices to believe it contained. |! had been connected with the Chamorro party, 
mien mus transit across that State, that, with them, a || Every month that monstrous and suicidal blunder || but who had taken no active part in the contro- 
rants, strong maritime Power could exclude at will our || remains uncanceled is a lowering of the dignity || versy, Provincial President for fourteen months 
down trade and travel through that route to the Pacific. || of our Government—a cause for the impeachment || unless he should decree an election before the 
ypose Competent engineers had examined the route, || of its wisdom—a distrust ofitscourage. But, sir, || expiration of that time. This mam Rivas was 
: oi and had reported strongly in favor of the harbors | 1 cannot longer dwell upon this branch of the || at the time collector at the port of San Carlos, at 
ques- att ach terminus;and British policy pmpecenemneny subject. The time to which, by the rules of the | the head of the San Juan river, and although he 
+ that on the suggestion. It was an item in her sched- || House, I am limite, is nearly gone, and I must || held that post under Chamorro, yet, in the hope of 
spine ule of antagonism to American progress to seize hasten on. | restoring peace and quiet, Walker consented that 
anil and keep in her own power the portals of this It will be remembered that thus far I have not || he should occupy the highest place in power, and 
16 he tempting pathway to California. The movement || spoken in reference to the existing state of things || he was accordingly proclaimed President of the 
 posi- was exactly timed. If she had robbed an Amer- in Nicaragua. It is my purpose now to trace, || Republic. Rivas.afterwards issued a decree for 
im ican State of these valuable islands before she had || briefly, the current of events in that State for the | an election of President by the people; but before 
sat he firmly bound the United States, even our meek || last few years, the action of our own Govern- || it took place, he and Corrall left the capital and 
sane, and much-enduring Government might have taken || ment, and the career of General William Walker. || set to work to overthrow the Government. A 
te the alarm, and rejected the treaty, If she ratified it ul confess frankly that [enter upon this portion || short time after entering into the treaty, Corrall 
d. it completely before she acted, the proceeding || of my subject ina far less hopeful spirit than that || was detected in treasonable correspondence, and 
stand would be too barefaced for even English effront- which ruled me some days since; because recent || was shot,as he deserved to be, by Walker’s orders, 
feed, ery. Her Minister is therefore directed to inform || intelligence places things in Nicaragua upon a || Walker was elected President by the people. 
it ny our Government, at the last moment, that the || different footing from what I had hoped. But, || Before the breach between Rivas and Walker 
sae treaty “is not to be undérstood to apply to her though at the present time clouds seem to be low- || occurred, to wit: in November, 1855, the new 
Road Britannic Ma esty’s settlements of Belize and || ering upon Walker, yet I am one of those who || Government was recognized by our Minister, 
alate its ependencies, * This word ‘* dependencies”’ believe in the virtue of the element of self-reliance; || Mr. Wheeler; and in May last our Government 
aula was selected as indefinite enough to cover the || and if I read him aright, there is that about him || received Padre Vigil, the representative of the 
Sane premeditated plunder of the Roatan Islands |} which marks him for a longer and still more || Rivas-Walker Government. It is known that at 
states, which she was in the act of perpetrating. These || brilliant career. ; || that time there were protests made against this 
ilies islands had never before been called or consid- There is, sir, a terrible power in calumny and || recognition. But from whom did these protests 
"ther ered British property, or in any way “ depend- || detraction, which ever treads fast and remorse- || come? Not from any party claiming to be the 
cides encies”’ of the British settlement of the Belize. || lessly upon the heels of virtue; and where it can- || ruling power in the State of Nicaragua, but from 
Det sane were usurped and created into a ‘de- || not entirely destroy, disappointment only adds || some of the other and hostile States of Central Y 
ae pendency’’ of the Belize, and re-baptized by | new force and power to its hate. There isno || America. Mr. Josaari, who, if I mistake not, \, 
salto the name of the Colony of the Bay Islands. || man in our day who has been more maligned than | is the Minister from Guatemala, and who also % 
aide Honduras protested indignantly at this open || he upon whom, I may now say, the eyes of the || claims to be the present representative of Rivas, ie 
piracy of her territory. She reminded the United || world are cast. Walker is no vulgar adventurer, || protested, a few months ago, against the recog- y 
sola States of the Monroe doctrine, and propoaee that || but a profound observer, an earnest, scholarly || nition of Padre Vigil, and in his protest alleged is 
squito we should accept herasa State of the Union, and || man, above all mercenary considerations, tem- || that ‘‘ there is not either in the United States, or s 
ale annex her territory at once, rather than see it || perate, grave, courteous, and habitually silent. || any part of the world, any body who is not aware st 
ean torn from her piecemeal by England. So stands |; Secretive and self-reliant, he is not so cautious as || that Sefior Rivas, who styles himself as Pres- iF 
oe af the matter at the end of six years. England || you would conceive so thoughtful a man to be, || ident of Nicaragua, is nothing but a creature of M 
4 this retains the plunder. Our Government barely but hurried on occasionally by the impetuosity of || Walker—the complacent slave to the ruler of his by 
uld be ventures to whisper a timid dissent; and all || genius, as all the master spirits of the world have || country.” fj 
pa Europe may well declare, in tones of undisguised | been. And yet this denunciator of Rivas comes now, i 
swalof contempt, that the American Union is, after all, || A young, bold, adventurous, thoughtful man, || if I have not been misinformed, and claims to be 
yore but a “ noisy braggart, and her doctrine of non- imbued with the truest spirit of Americanism, | the Minister to our Government from Rivas. 
sf this encroachment on American soil mere bluster and || the keenest instincts of his peculiar nationality, In his annual message to this session, the Pres- 
eoand bravado.’? Yet the question at stake is of incom- the brave, enduring pioneerism of the West and || ident employs language which by many is re- 
there parable magnitude. ‘It is, whether England or South, prompt to the faintest voice of freedom, || garded as a statement that diplomatic relations 
trea the United States shall have the control of the sallies forth to establish a natioi-ality, to which || with Nicaragua ceased with the departure of the 
ed by most important pathways, not only of our inter- he would impart, by his own encrgy, genius, and || Padre Vigil from this country. If this be so, a 
peal State trade, but of oriental traffic. “The gold dis- || enthusiasm, the deep love of liberty, industry, || large portion of the public has been misled. It 
lic af- coveries in our extended territories on the Pacific, || morality, and it might be prosperity, of his own || has been publicly declared that the Government 
: their our bold appenech to the mastery of Asiatic com- || happier land. Inspired by that heroic dream of || held official communication with Mr. Heiss, who 
much merce, and the general revolution in the channels || freedom, and a love of glory which has character- || was left in charge by the Padre. Walker was 
tables of trade which steam and American enterprise are || ized the purest and noblest natures, he, at the elected President on the 13th of July, 1856, and 
sated turning from its old paths, to lead, by shorter || call of the liberal party, then struggling in Nicar- || on the 19th of the same month was recognized 
ts are routes, across the American Isthmus, startled the || agua, entered that State with the small force of || by our Minister at Nicaragua. Since then, as, 
mane fears of England. «She felt her decay was near, || fifty or sixty men. This was in June, 1855. For || declared in the public journals, our State se 
'd that when she beheld American ships rivaling and || some months civil war had prevailed, the “ ser- || ment has had negotiations with the Walker Gov- 
ites outstripping hers, in tonnage as well as speed || viles and the liberals’’ contending for the ascend- || ernment for the Sisshoags of American soldiers, 
oat of and power, on every sea. Her last hope is to |} ency. Chamorro, the leader of the former, and || and also in reference to what is known as the 
‘hmus forestall her vigorous competitor of the West, by || Castillion, the leader of the liberals, were candi- || ‘* privateering’’ proposition. 
utirely seizing the gates of our invaluable home avenues j} dates for the Presidency. Chamorro had usurped || ° Sir, it may have been wise in the President 
of commerce, and so retain yet awhile the scepter |} the government, and by superior force had con- |! refuse to continue intercourse with Walker's 
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Government; bat it seems to me that the mere 
fact that this man’s fortunes seem momentaril 


under a cloud should not weigh against the well- | 


established fact that he is at the head of the only 


party constitutionally authorized to rule in Nicar- | 


agua. He represents not only the liberal party 
in that State—those in favor of legitimate govern- 
ment—but, what is greatly important to us, he 
is the type and representative of our own nation- 


ality. And, in addition to this, the struggle now | 
going on in Nicaragua is not between the people | 
of that State and Walker as an invader, but | 
between Walker, the duly-elected President, and || 
an invading army from the hostile States of || 


Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa 
Rica, whose object is not merely to crush him, 
but to exterminate all the Americans who have 
sclected Nicaragua as their home. 


The recognition in May last met with my || 
approval, and I regret exceedingly our Govern- || 
ment has thought proper to change its policy. ' 
The reasons urged for the change are, in my | 


judgment, insufficient. After the recognition in 
fay, our political and commercial interests re- 
quired that our Government should have afforded 


every encouragement to the new one in Nicara- | 


gua. . ' e 
to have insured to it permanency and stability. 


If the United States had acknowledged the Rivas- | 
Walker Government immediately upon itis form- 
ation, in all probability peace and order would | 


have been maintained; the election for President 
there would have passed off quietly, and Walker 
might now be the head of a Government whose 


course he would shape after our own, and whose | 
destinies he would endeavor to link with those of | 


this Union—not by the absorption of Nicaragua 


| 
| 
j 





Cordiality on our part would have gone far | 


into our Confederacy, but, in a just estimate of | 


the value of geographical relations, mindful of the 


value of republican principleswand true to his | 
American instincts, would aid us in our reach | 


after commercial sway. 


Our clock tells me that my time is nearly out, | 


and { cannot speak fully upon this a 


I have been much hurried, and have perhaps | 


achieved nothing more than to call the attention 
of the House and the country to matters of great 
moment te us—matters demanding the calm ex- 
amination of all thoughtful men in this country. 
If we are to afford no countenance or encourage- 
ment to the efforts being made there to establish a 
Government in Central America, based upon the 


principles of our own, it seems to me, sir, the | 
day will come when, in spite of ourselves, the 


whole power and control of that country will not 


only pass from our hands but will go into the | 


hands of those whose interests are antagonistic 
to our own. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I beg to assure the House 
that, in broaching this subject and advocating 
the claims of President Walker to your respect 
and confidence, I am in no wise influenced by his 
late decree authorizing slavery in Nicaragua;for, 
sir, however convinced [ may be of the inevitable 
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history of the past; and probably we could not 

be better employed than in defining clearly what 

issues have boon settled by the people, in order 
|| that parties and individuals may conform their 

conduct to the popular verdict. I do not think 
|| it worth while to inquire why the people decided 
as they did decide; but I propose to state what, 
in my opinion, the people did decide, and what 
ought to be considered hereafter as settled by the 
contest. 

Before proceeding to do so, however, I wish to 
advert to one or two remarks which fell from the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cumsack] who ad- 
dressed the Housé yesterday. 
|| As proof of thé deleterious effects of slavery, 
|| where it prevails, the gentleman cited the fact, 
_which he says appears from the census of 1850, 
that the State of Georgia has improved and under 
cultivation but six millions of acres of land, whilst 
it has sixteen millions of acres unimproved. Na- 
ture has been bountiful to the southern States in 
many respects, and has given to them much fertile 
| soil; but if the State of Georgia possesses the pro- 
| portion of good, arable soil—such as would tempt 


|| no great distance off—as this statement would 


| seem to indicate, she has a far greater proportion 
of good land than any other southern or western 
State with which I am acquainted. Much less 


| vation, and hence our population is sparse. 
| advantages; but if it has tended to preserve us 
from the crimes, the isms, and the furores which 
constantly afflict the thickly-settled northern 


disadvantage. 
I must say also to the gentleman, that if with 


acres, without slave labor it would not cultivate 
one million. Our soil and climate render it cer- 
tain that without slave labor our entire crops of 
sugar and rice, and two and a half of the three 
million bales of cotton we make, would be anni- 
| hilated. And when they are annihilated, what 


|| would remain of the commerce, trade, and pros- 


perity of the North? We have the satisfaction 
| to know that when our northern assailants shall 
destroy us, they cannot themselves escape from 

| the ruins. 
|| ‘The gentleman alleges also that the slavehold- 
| ing States are behind the non-slaveholding in 
| railroad building and other improvements. I 
|; have read such assertions in newspapers and 
| elsewhere, and seen them go forth uncontradicted; 
|| but they shall not go out from this Hall without 
|| beingexposed. I hold inmy handa table, prepared 
| by myself from data furnished by the American 
|| Almanac, published in Boston, showing the miles 
| of rey wel the number of population, and the 
|| proportion between the two, in the Atlantic States. 
fies not embrace the northwestern States, 
| because their railroads were, to a large extent, 





destiny of the negro to a condition of servitude, || built by the Federal Government out of the com- 


and of the adaptation of the soil of Central Amer- 


|| mon property of the Union, and furnish no indi- 


ica to slave labor, | am willing to leave it to the | cation of the wealth or enterprise of those States. 
laws of nature, to be governed by climate and || | take those States embraced within the limits of 


soil, and the ‘‘eternal fitness of things.’’ At 
any rate, my advocacy of a change in our policy 
towards those Central American States has been 
im no wise influenced by that decree. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. 0’B. BRANCH, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In rae House or Representatives, 
December 18, 1856, 

The House having under consideration the question of 
veferring the President’s Message to the Committee of the 
_Whote on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
Weusand copies thereof— 

Mr. BRANCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I feel no hesitation in engagi 
in this debate, because I do not think it either 
arreane ee a waste of time. L do not think 
we wou! badly occupied if we were only 
gathering up and arranging the materials for the 


| the original thirteen. 
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| 
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| 
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States. 


each mile railroad. 
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each mile railroad. 


White population to — 
Whole population to 


| White population. 










Total population. 





| Miles railroad. 


New England 
States, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, 
Buryiand, 
irgint 

N. Serotina, 

8. Carolina, 

Georgia, 
-Now York, 
Pennsylvania, r 


8,477,396) 8,626, 1,068 


rs 


2,733, 





cultivation, whilst so much unappropriated land | 
of great fertility is offered by the Government at 


| than one fourth of our land is desirable for culti- | 


| This sparseness may entail upon us some dis- | 


| States, we are amply compensated for every | 


slave labor Georgia cultivates six millions of 
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It appears from this table that notwithstandin, 
the fact that it embraces the densely-settled ma 
ufacturing States of New England, with their 
concentrated wealth, and notwit standing that the 
North, in trade, has always held us tributary 
our wealth and our patronage contributing mate. 
rially to build and support its roads; whilst Ours 
derive no patronage from them except as an 
occasional ‘* drummer ”’ seeks our custom—yer 
we have built and now have in operation just 
fifty per cent. more of railroad, in proportion to 
white population, than the North has. 

If we include our slaves, free negroes, and 
Indians, (though there is no more propriety in 
counting them than in counting the horses, caitle 
or other live property of the North,) the North is 
less than ten per cent. in advance of us. 

If we compare with the great agricultural States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, which haye 
coal and the commerce of the great lakes to aid 
them, we have double as much in proportion to 
white population as they have; and counting our 
slaves, free negroes, and Indians, we are twenty- 
five per cent in advance of them. 

This course of remark gives me no pleasure, 
nor would I derive any satisfaction from such a 
comparison, if it had not become necessary to 
vindicate the manliness and the enterprise of a 
great people assailed by bigoted ignorance and 
blind fanati¢ism, for holding to the institutions of 
their fathers. 

Satisfied with the bright deeds of the past, the 
fruition of the present, and the glorious promise 
of the future, I willingly pass on from the vin- 
dication of my people, to inquire what of their 
rights were decided by the recent election. 

hroughout the canvass I saw inscribed on every 
banner, and occupying the prominent place in 
every party platform—the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, the repeal of the Missouri restriction, non- 
intervention by Congress in regard to slavery in 
the States or Territories. I saw every other 
issue that parties or individuals attempted to place 
before the people promptly and decisively repudi- 
ated, and the whole contest made to hinge on this 
one idea. 1 saw the Democrats everywhere, 
North, South, East, and West, not only accept- 
ing that issue, but presenting it as that on which 
they démanded the verdict of the country. I saw 
the Black Republican party endeavor to hides and 
shirk that issue, and pretend that the real issue 
was slavery or no slavery, and whether Con- 
gress should legislate slavery into the Territories, 
although it is Saar that the Democratic party 
would as much oppose a law of Congress estab- 
lishing slavery as it does one prohibiting it. 1 
saw the issue clearly and decisively made, and 
the verdict of the people clearly and distinctly 
rendered in favor of the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, in favor of peace to the South, and repose to 
the country from the everlasting din of slavery 
agitation. The people have declared that the 
whole slavery question shall be settled now and 
forever on the principles of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill. 

I have heard nothing in the debate here, and 
read nothing in the similar debate in the other 
end of the Ca itol, to make me doubt whether 
the issue had been fairly made—on the contrary, 
much to prove that it was; and I should not open 
my lips but for the course of remarks indulged 
in by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. H. Marswat.]—a course of remark calcu- 
lated to fan into flame the dying embers of slavery 
strife, and sow dissensions among those who 
are striving to extinguish them. If the South 
desired to keep its institutions. under discussion 
here, I would not have been surprised at the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, for I could only construe them 
into a denial that the recent election had settled 
anything in our favor; and if it settled nothing, 
of course the Black Republicans will feel them- 
selves justifiable in continuing to agitate. 

On what ground does the honorable gentleman 
thus summarily strip the South of all the benefit 
of the verdict? He says the Democrats at the 
North represented the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
as investing the le of those Territories with 

wer to ish slavery through the Territorial 

islatures, whilst the Democrats at the South 
tees resented that it could not be abolished or pro- 
hi until the peaple were assembled to frame 
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constitutions. On this ground he charges that 
different persons of the Democratic peony place 
different constructions on the bill. ow, sir, I 
may admit the gentleman’s premises—I do admit 
that some persons maintain the opinion that the 
Legislature of a Territory can prohibit slavery, 
whilst others maintain that it cannot; but that is 
not because of any difference of construction 
laced on the bill, but only a difference of opinion 
as to how a judicial question, lt not under 
the bill, but under the Constitution of the United 
States, will be decided by the Supreme Court. 
The bill leaves the people ‘free to regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ The friends of the bill aH agree that 
this clause releases the Territories, as regards 
their domestic institutions, from congressional 
control, but leaves them to be controlled by the 
Constitution. They agree that they are author- 
ized to regulate them not only in such manner, 
but also at such time, as may not be inconsistent 
with the Constitution. And they agree that, if 
a question arises either as to the character of any 
articular regulation, or as to the competency of 
the Legislature to make it, it is a judicial question 
to go to the courts, and be decided not by refer- 
ence to the bill, for the bill contains nothing 
about it, but according to the principles of the 
Constitution. Up to this point there is no dis- 
agreement among the friends of the bill, and all 
agree that at this point the bill Steps: 
, Thequestion remaining to be decided is, whether, 
according to the principles of our Constitution, a 
Legislature (especially of an inchoate Territory) 
can make fundamental regulations, abolishing 
existing rights of property already vested in indi- 
viduals under State constitutions. I admit that 
on this point there is a difference of opinion, but 
all are willing to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and as the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill throws no light on it, and never pretended to 
decide it, the gentleman from Kentucky might 
as well charge us with differing in our construc- 
tion of an act referring a case to the Court of 
Claims, because we may differ in opinion as to 
how the Court ought to decide the case. 
Gentlemen on the other side ask us tauntingly 
what opinion the President elect entertains on 
these points. I undertaketo say, without having 





any special knowledge on the subject, that he 
construes the Kansas and Nebraska bill as I and 
all other Democrats construe it. What opinion 
he entertains on the judicial question, I do not 
know; it is not important for the country to 
know; and gentlemen are probably doomed to re- 
main in ignorance, as the Executive is restrained 
by the fundamental principles of our Government 
from endeavoring to influence, by the intrusion of 
his opinions and wishes, the action of the epee 
department on a question pending, or likely to be 
brought before it. 

I can tell gentlemen, however, what [ think 
the Supreme Court will decide; and as we have 
been so emphatically challenged from the other 
side, I feel no hesitatéon in doing so. If the re- 
sult should prove me to be in error, it will only 
feove me to be, what the clients of much better 
awyers have often to their sorrow found them 
to be, fallible in my judgment of the law. My 
opinion is, that the Supreme Court will decide 
that the establishment of what shall be, and 
what shall not be, property—who shall be citi- 
zens and who shall be slaves, is part of the ori- 
ginal compact under which individuals enter into 
society; that that original compact must precede 
and does create government, of which a Legis- 
lature is but one of the parts; that this original 
compact must be made by, and is presumed to 
have the assent of, the individuals composing 
the society in their separate, original, sovereign 
character. In England it is unwritten and undi- 
gested. It is found in Magna Charta and the 

ill of Rights; resting in traditions and alluded 
to in acts of Parliament; axioms announced by 
popular leaders and embalmed by popular ap- 
proval; the tumultuous demands of rebellious 
masses, and the reluctant assent of humbled 
awage-ran spread through the history of a thou- 
sand years. Such is the original compact of 
England, unwritten and unsubscribed, yet known 
to her statesmen and binding her rulers. 


| 








| its powers from an act of Congress, constitutes 





essage—Mr. Branch. 


This shadowy and mythical thing is the original 
compact establishifg the rights of property and 
the relations of man to man, and the Parliament 


dom, dares not alter one of its provisions or 
usurp one of the prerogatives of those who estab- 
lished it. In the United States the original com- 
pact is set forth in written Constitutions, accu- || 
rately and exactly setting forth the powers to be | 
exercised by Government, by the Legislature, b | 
the Executive, and by the Judiciary—which | 
with us constitute the Government. The basis | 
of our whole system of republicanism is, that | 
powers not specially eranted are reserved to the 
people, and that changes of the fundamental || 
policy of aState can only be made by the people | 
themselves in their sovereign capacity, through || 
representatives specially elected for that purpose. | 
No one has ever attributed to a Législature in |! 

| 

1) 





this country sovereignty, or aright to do what it 
wills. After the Constitution has declared thata 
particular object—as land—shall be subject to be | 
appropriated as property, itis the province of the | 
Legislature to provide rules for its appropriation, | 
to regulate the incident$ of such appropriation, | 
and to protect and secure the possessor in its en- 
joyment. But the Legislature that should assume | 
to declare that land should no longer be appro- 


priated to the separate use of individuals, but 


should be free as air to every one who should || 


choose to get upon it, would be laughed at as 
aiming to transcend its powers. A Legislature 
cannot, except on a special grant of power in a | 
Constitution, exercise any of those powers usually | 


considered as making up the aggregate of sover- || 
eignty, much less can it control and regulate at || 


its will, and annul the rights of property, the | 
establishment of which is supposed to be the 
first act of man indicating that he is emerging | 
from barbarism. 

I may be reminded that States of the Union 
have abolished slavery by legislative enactments. 
Such enactments by States may be constitutional 
—lI incline to the opinion that they are not, where 
the constitution of the State does not specially 
grant power. But the assumption of such a 
power by the Legislature of a sovereign State, 
(sovereign as to its domestic concerns,) deriving 
its authority from a Constitution framed by the 
people, might be sustained without its following 
that the same power belongs to a Territorial 
Legislature which derives its existence and all 


part of a government never sanctioned by the 


and liable to be altered or abolished at any mo- 
ment by act of Congress, and possessing no more 
of sovereignty, and less of independence, than 
an ordinary moneyed corporation. 

That such a body possesses power to annul 
rights of property acquired and held under the 
common law and constitutions of fifteen States of 
the Union, appears to me a proposition too mon- 
strous to be entertained for a moment in a nation 
not prepared to revert to barbarism and anarchy. 

This is nota question of the respective powers 
of the State wid Federal governments. It is a 

uestion of the relative and respective power of 
the Legislature on the one side, and the sovereign 
people on the other. It is a conflict between the 
constitution-making power and the law-making 
power. On the one side are stability, security, 
conservatism; on the other are change, chaos, 
and agrarianism. an 

If it comes within the scope of the legislative 
power to abolish slavery, then what gentleman 





: . \| 
people, confessedly temporary in its character, || 
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If it is not a rightful subject of legislation, »ut 


_ belongs to the constitution-making power, then 


the Kansas and Nebraska act does not confer on 


| who have voted for such territorial acts, or Wad 


have voted for Mr. Fillmore, may take which ever 
horn of the dilemma they choose; either the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska act does not contain the prin- 
ciple of squatter sovereignty, or they have voted 
for it &nd are estopped from urging it against the 
Kansas and Nebraska act. For my part, I do 
not think it a rightful subject of legislation, and 
hence I do not think the act or the Constitutio 
confers any such power on the (rn an 
I am satisfied that the Supreme Court will so 
decide, if the question should ever arise. 

Mr. Speaker, when, in 1854, we accepted the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, we accepted it with & 
perrtet understgnding of all its provisions. .We 

new that it referred the question I have been ex- 
amining to the courtsof the country. 


; 
of England, the pares Legislature of the King- | the Legislature power to abolish it. Gentlemen 
t | 


We aimed 


| to refer it to that tribunal, because it was a ques- 


tion appropriate to the courts. We had confi- 

dence in them, and were willing to abide by their 
| decision. We knew the act repealed the stigma 
| upon us and our institutions which had been 

standing on the statute-book for more thah thirty 
| years. That commended it to our favor. But 
| above all we embraced it because it contained the 
pret doctrine of non-intervention by Congress; 
| because, under the fair and full operation of that 

principle, the question of slavery could no more 
get into Congress to furnish fuel for the fires of 
agitation, and to make the main element in elec- 
tions; because under it we and our institutions « 
would cease to be a foot-ball in the political arena, 
and because we might expect peace and security 
instead of the insubordination and insurrection 
which northern fanaticism is beginning to pro- 
duce in our midst, We knew that the great evil 
under which we are suffering is the domestic dis- 
quiet caused by congressional agitation, and we 
embraced that bill cordially; not because it estab- 
lished slavery in the Territories, for we knew it 
did not, nor yet because we thoughtit insured the © 
establishment of slavery; for leading southern 
statesmen declared their great doubt whether 
slavery would ever be desired by the people there, 
and none thought the stability of the institution 
| in the southern States depended in any degree on 
| the decision of the people of Kansas. e em- 
| braced it because it removed an odious and un- 

constitutional discrimination against us, an 
| promised to artest congressional agitation on the 
subject. 

Gentlemen representing the slaveholding States, 
who have had so recently an opportunity to learn 
the temper and fixed determination of the people 
of those States, need not be told that the con- 
| tinued,existence of this Union depends on the 
| cessation of congressional agitation of slavery; 

and that on our return home after the last session 
| of Congress, we found those who are most at- 
| tached to the Union, and the least in the habit 
| of anticipating its dissolution, declaring sorrow- 
fully, but firmly, that unless we can have more 
quiet in the Union, we will be compelled to sepa- 
rate and place ourselves in a position to fend off 
| intrusions detrimental to our peace. The Sou 
| demands peace; and peace she must and w 
have—not the heavy and stupefying sleep that 
follows submission to wrong end insalk: but the 
repose of health and vigor—the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of acknowledged rights. 

After a two years’ contest of unparalleled vio- 
lence—and at times, sir, of such doubtful issue 





are pleased to call squatter sovereignty is no new 
thing in the Government. 

The bills organizing territorial governments in 
Utah and New Mexico, for both of which I believe 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Man- 
SHALL] voted, and both of which were signed by 
Mr. Fillmore, provided as follows: 

“ Sec. 6. Thatthe legislative power of said Territory shall 


extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of 


| this act.”? 


The Same phrase occurs in almost, if not quite, 
all the territorial acts ever passed by Congress. 
If the abolition of slavery is a ‘‘ rightful subject 
of legislation,’’ all the territorial acts have con- 
fer 


on the Legislatures the power to abolish it. || . 


as to overwhelm the friends of the Constitution 
and Union with gloom and despondency—the 
propre have rendered their final verdict in that 
igh court from which there is no appeal, in 
favor of the Kansas and Nebraska bill—in favo 
of peace and union, and against congressio 
agitation on the subject of slavery. : 
Will our opponents submit to the verdict? 
They cannot successfully assail it. They cannot 
hope to get it set aside. But they can do what 
defeated—hopelessly defeated—adversaries gen- 
erally do; what Moloch, in the great poem, coun- 





seled the fallen angels to do, viz: sow dissen- 
sions and foment discord in the ranks of the 
victors— 


“ Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” 
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Foremost in thf® labor I am surprised to find, | 
and regret to find, a southern Representative— | 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
H. Marsuatt,| who voted for the admission of 
California with her squatter sovereignty constitu- 
tion, and who is fresh from a contest in which 
he sustained Mr. Fillmore, who instigated the | 
squatters to assume the sovereignty of Califor- 
nia, and, in effect, wrest that valuable acquisition 
not only from the South, but from the cowgtrol of | 
the Federal Government. 

Will the Democratic party, especially will the | 
southern portion of it, fall into the snare laid for | 
it by the Fillmore men of the South, and the | 
Black Republicans of the North? Shall we quarrel | 
over the bone of contention cast into our midst by | 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky? What- | 
ever others may do, I will not. I do not believe | 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill empowers the Terri- | 
torial Legislature to exclude the slaveholder with 
his property. But I am willing for that question | 
to take the course of other constitutional ques- 
tions, and be decided by the courts as the bill 
intended it should be decided. 

If the Legislature of Kansas excludes slavery, 
and the courts decide that it is competent for the | 
Legislature to do so,I will abide by the decision; 


and when she ee for admission into the Union, || 


J will vote for her admission if I have a seat on 
this floor. On the other hand, I hold every Deny 
ocrat bound to vote for her admission if she ap- 
plies with a constitution establishing or permit- 
ting slavery. 

e seek not to force the institution on any 
people against their will. It is able to vindicate 
itself; and if its advantages ina particular locality 
are not obvious enough to enable it to contend 
against an accidental opposition, it will not be 
very important to the slaveholder to be permitted 
to go there. 

Hence I cannot see that the question as to when 
the power may be exercised possesses the Im- 
ortance attributed to it by some of my friends. 
t is certainly of too little value to distract the 
country, divide the Democratic party, and harass 
the South with a new issue. All agree that it 
may be exercised at the time of framing a con- 
stitution, and it is a mere question of time. 
Every one knows that if the majority of the 
Legislature are opposed to slavery, there are a 
multitude of ways in which the slaveholder may 
be harassed nl kept out by hostile legislation, 
and by a failure to provide remedies for the pro- | 
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none are hirelings. And they are not usually of 
that canting and hypocritical class of sentiment- 
alists who hesitate to use the blessings Provi- 
dence has placed within their reach, for fear 
Providence a erred in blessing them. 

Hence a most significant fact, to which I would 
call the attention of my friends who so much fear 
the action of the early settlers, It is this: that 
every Territory which has been left free to select 
its own institdtions, has established or permitted 
slavery. And the Territories northwest of the 
Ohio, over which the ordinance of 1787 extended, 
petitioned Congress for the repeal of the anti-sla- 
very clauee of the ordinance, protesting against 
it as retarding the improvement and settlement 
of the country, and vainly clamored for the priv- 
ilege of having slaves. California presents no 
exception to the remark, There asnap judgment 
was taken against the institution at a time when 
the expense of transporting a slave was so great 
as to preclude the possibility of introducing labor- 
ing men, much less families, through which alone 
the institution could be planted. And besides, 
California cannot be said to have been free to se- 
lect its institutions; forgas Congress was then 
constituted, it was well known that its admission 


| into the Union would be opposed, retarded, and 


robably altogether defeated, on that ground, if 


its constitution did not prohibit slavery. And 


there is reason to believe that the anxiety of the 
people for immediate admission into the Union, 
and the well-known sentiments then prevailing in 
Congress, constrained them to forego the advant- 
ages of an institution which would do so much 


_ to develop her mineral and agricultural resources. 


Nor is this striking fact confined to the Terri- 
tories of the American Union. Every people 
settling a new country have borne the same testi- 
mony to the advantage and necessity of having 
labor that can be commanded. The Spaniards, 
who took possession of Mexico, the West Indies, 


| and other portions of this continent soon after its 


discovery, though marching under the cross for 
a banner, and fighting in virtue of a bull of the 
Pope,-professedly for the propagation of Chris- 


| tianity, soon reduced the feeble natives to slavery, 


tection of his rights. Practically, the institution || 


ean only be introduced and sustained where the 
majority are willing to tolerate it; and one great | 
advantage to the South of the Kansas-Nebraska | 
act is, that hereafter Congress will stand pledged | 

ot to prevent the people from having itif the ma- | 

ority wish it. Itis, in my Opinion, a beneficent | 
institution, and wherever it ought to exist it will 
exist, if the people interested are left free to con- 
sulttheir choice. To establish it where, from soil, 
climate, or other circumstances, it ought not to 
exist, tends to weaken the institution everywhere, | 
by furnishing plausible arguments against it. 

Looking to the relative strength of the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States, in the Sen- 
ate, which is the only point of view in which the 
question of slavery extension affects the slave- 
holder, I have no hesitation in preferring squatter 
sovereignty to congressional sqwereignty. Ay, 
sir, I would rather leave the question to the first 
hundred persons who reach the Territory than 
to this Congress; and we all know that ourchances 
of impartial justice from future Congresses are 
exceedingly gloomy. In both branches the non- 
slaveholding States have majorities; and in the 
future we are far more likely to have -an acces- 
sion of slaveholding States under the spontaneous, 
uncontrolled action of the settlers in the Territo- 

ies, than under a policy molded and influenced, 
if not dictated and controlled, by Congress. 

F know not on what ground the South should 

entertain jealousy and suspicion of the early set- | 





ders in the Territories. No people more fully 
realize the necessity of compulsory labor than 
those going forth into the wilderness to conquer, 
and reduce it to the use of man. With lands to 
eleur, houses to build, farms to improve, they 
soon learn that hireling labor cannot be com- 
manded, for the early settlers are all hirers, and 


and compelled them to work as slaves. Our own 
veneralil ancestors, who took possession of this 
portion of the continent, found it occupied by a 
more formidable and warlike race than the feeble 
aborigines of the tropics; but with a knowledge 
of the hardy and enterprising character of the 
first emigrants from England, we cannot doubt 
that they would very soon have harnessed the 
Pequod and the Narragansett but for the timely 
arrival of a Dutch ship with a cargo of African 
negroes. 

On such slight circumstances do the fate of 
nations and the destiny of races depend. The 
enslaved African has betn civilized, and gone on 
increasing and multiplying beyond all precedent; 
whilst the Indian, rejoicing in his freedom, has 


receded before civilization, a prey to suffering, 


| to want, and to barbarism, melting away on the 





—————————————— 


frontiers, and carrying nothing but his boasted 
freedom across the broad prairies of the West, to 
the base of that great mountain range in whose 
icy gorges he must perish. When starvation 
and death are upon him, and his last ‘‘ freedom 
shriek”’ is heard in the mountains, if the poor, 
friendless savage could look upon the well-fed, 
comfortable, and happy African on a southern 
plantation, who can doubt that he would bewail 
the chance that left him free, and made the Afri- 
can aslave? The introduction of that cargo of 


| Africans closed up the only avenue through which 


the Indian could have been conducted to civiliza- 
tion, placed under protection, and preserved from 
extermination. 

It is a curious fact, also, that as the priest had 
been the foremost in enslaving the Indians in 
Mexico, doubtless as a means of converting them 
to Christianity—and in every allotment took to 
himself the largest share—so the New England 
Puritan was the foremost to enter into the African 
slave trade, and secure the profit of reducing men 
to slavery. 

In looking over the face of the globe, I find that 
wherever there is a country fit for the use of 
civilized men, but which civilized men have not 
yet occupied, there Providence has placed a 
savage and debased racc, having the ability but 
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not the inclination tolabor. When civiliaed ma 
comes into it, I find universally a disposition 
manifested on his part to enslave the inferior race 
The necessity of his position compels him to jt. 
and he may be only availing himself of a wis, 
economy of Providence, which placed the inferioy 
race where it would be needed. I find that in q}j 
our Territories, where the policy of the Govern. 
ment and the sentiments of our people forbid an 
attempt to enslave the Indian, the early settlers 
in every instance manifest the greatest anxiety 
to avail themselves of African slavery. [I inf: 
from this that slavery is suitable to their condition 
and that they realize that it is so, and will con. 
tinue to introduce it in the future, as they have 
done in the past, if permitted to exercise a free 
choice; and I have no fear that, under any con- 
struction which the Supreme Court may place on 
the Kansas and Nebraska act, the citizens of the 
slaveholding States will suffer any injustice at the 
hands of those whom gentlemen are pleased to 
call squatters. 

There are many in the ranks of the Democratic 
party who differ from me on this point—some 

oping and some fearing that the people will 
exclude slavery if they have the power. We 
honestly differ in opinion on a matter of opinion; 
and I hope no gentleman will say we construe the 
act differently, because we differ in opinion as to 
the choice the people will probably make. 

Mr. Speaker, I advocated the Kansas and Ne. 
braska bill at the time it was enacted. I have 
advocated it t#oughout the long and trying ordeal 
through which it has passed. I stand upon the 
bill as it isin allitsfeatures. I will make no new 
issue On it, fora new issue involves renewed agi- 
tation, and a surrender of the great points already 
gained, Give usa faithful exe¢ution of that law, 
and my constituents will be satisfied. If squatter 
sovereignty is in it, it gets there, and can only 
get there by being in accordance with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and whatever is in 
that instrument is right. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Nicnoxs] said much about ‘ Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and free Kansas.’’ Sir, I am for free 
Kansas; 1 am for Kansas—free to select her own 
institutions, and work out her own destiny; free 
from the control of influences foreign and alien 
to her interests; free from the withering invasion 
of fanaticism; free, as Kentucky is free, and as 
North Carolina is free. 

The gentleman from Ohio and his associates 
are not for free Kansas. They would enslave 
Kansas, for the hope of changing the social status 
of an inferior race. They would enslave the white 
man of Kansas—deprive him of his political free- 
dom, that the negro may be free. 

Sir, Iam for free white men, and free States 
everywhere. The gentleman from Ohio and his 
associates are for free negroes. I am for free 
Kansas; and I was for Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, because I believed them to be for free 
Kansas. 





NATIONALITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY— 
POSITION OF PARTIPS IN INDIANA. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. ENGLISH, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
December 17, 1856, 


The House having under consideration the question of 
referring the President’s Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the gtate of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof. 

Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have not sought the floor 
upon any previous occasion during this session, 
not only because of a general disinelination to 
speak, but also because I deem the discussion 
which is going on in*reference to the President's 
message as somewhat uninteresting and unprofit- 
able to this House and the country. I always 
regret to hear the question of African slavery 
discussed in these Halls. In my humble judg- 
ment, it would be wiser and better for Congress 
to consume less time in talking about this deli- 
cate and dangerous subject, and more in attend- 
ing to the legitimate business of legislation. As 


1856.. 
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general thing, sir, the speeches of gentlemen 
upon the Republican side have been mere re- 
hashes of those uttered by them upon the stump 
during the late canvass, and I do not think their 
oratorical efforts are of a character likely to do 
much good, or to change the political sentiments 
of anybody. Perhaps there has been no more 
striking instance of this than in the case of my 
colleague, [Mr. Cumback,] who addressed the 
House this morning. Sir, the points made by 
my colleague are the same, if [ mistake not, made 
by him “pen many a stump during the late can- 
yass; and if I am correctly informed, he had the 
feld all to himself, his competitor being one of 
the best and purest men in the country, sound 
upon all ye questions, but a plain, unso- 
phisticate farmer, who remained at home and 
did not make a speech during the whole canvass. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, after having 
occupied some two months of time in making 
thisspeech before the people, where he was un- 
answered by his competitor, failed to convince 
them as to the correctness of his positions, how 
can he hope to convince this House upon the 
present occasion? He and his doctrines were 
repudiated at home by a majority of some fifteen 
hundred, notwithstanding he had been elected at. 
the preceding election by a majority of six or 
seven hundred. He twits the President with 
having been condemned by the people, but seems 
to forget his own unqualified condemnation; and 
when he arraigns the Democracy of the North 
he seems to forget that his pone may be 
likened to that of the man found guilty by a jury 
of his country, who asserts the right to change 
positions with the prosecutor, placing himself in 
thatcharacter and the prosecutor in the box of 
the prisoner. He should rather speak of the 





Democrats of Indiana in the spirit of that lan- 
guage applied by one of old to his enemy: 
“Great let me call him, for he conquered me.’? 


Sir, I do not rise with the intention of following 
the example which has been set by my colleague 
and others in making any extended remarks. I 
only sought the floor for the purpose of answer- 
ing certain charges which have been made against 
the Democracy of the North, and against the 
Democracy of my own State, in reference to the 

osition which they occupied in the late canvass: 
t was charged by my colleague, that the Demo- 
cratic party of Indiana evaded the great issues 
hefore the country, and pandered to the spirit of 
Free-Soilism. The same charge has been made 
by other gentlemen in even stronger language, 
and particularly by the gentleman from Ohio, 


mittee-humbug notoriety, who said: 

“ From what I heard and have féad, I am satisfied that, 
in Ohio and Indiana, the Democratic party evaded meeting 
the question of the repeal of the Missouri compromise.” 

* * * * * * * * * * +. 


“] tell gentlemen they are mistaken if they suppose the 
people of the North—of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 

llinois—will agree to the extension of slavery into Kansas. 
They expect that Territory to come into the Union asa 
free State, under all circumstances. I am sure that even 
those who are opposed to me in politics, and coming from 
the free States, will admit such to be the expectation of 
their people, They were led to believe it will be a free 
State, and voted under that impression. Had not such 
been the case, Buchanan and Breckinridge never would 
have received any of their votes.” 

And again: 

“The Democratic party of the North, instead of taking 
the broad ground that the alleged laws were valid, and that 
if the people who would vote under those laws should so 
determine, then Kansas might come in as a slave State, 
evaded the issue, and insisted that it would come in as 
a free State. They themselves declared their determi- 
nation to resist the extension of slavery, and to resist 
even the admission of Kansas into the Union as a slave 


State.”? . 

Now, sir, in what I have to say in reference to 
these charges I shall speak not only my own 
views but what I believe to be the sentiments of 
the Democratic party in Indiana. I feel it my | 
duty to a these charges because Indiana is | 
my native State, and because I have been identi- 
fied from boyhood with her gallant Democracy. 
With them Tis stood in many a hard-rought 
contest, have rejoiced over their many victories, 
and mourned over their defeats, which, thank 
Heaven, have been very few in number. Not- 
withstanding the advent of new political eg 
izations, and the mutation of things generally, I 
have never found it necessary to ask: ‘* Where 


Ne 
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shall I go?’’ or to look out for new Rasinaeredi | Abolition proclivities! While 
ing done || 


tions. If I have not approved everyt 
by the Democratic party, I have at least consid- 
ered it, when compared with any other party, as 
infinitely preferable and better for the safety and 
prosperity of the country. 
ganization,’ and under it the people breathe 
freer and deeper, because it respects the rights of 
all, and, in spite of every fanatical combination, 
stands firmly by the Constitution and the Union. 


Sir, | am proud of the old-fashioned Democratic | 
party, and feel like clinging to it with the affec- | 
It has | 


tion which Ruth manifested for Naomi. 


It is a “healthy or- | 
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c 8 were goi 
to the polls in Ohio, and voting to send: Blac 
Republicans to this House, negroes in Indiana 


_ were traveling about making Republican stump 


speeches! 


Mr. CUMBACK. Do I understand my col- 


league to say that the individual to whom he 


_were hail fellows, well met — 
} Cause. 


stood the Union’s friend in the time of the Union’s |! 


greatest peril. 
of pride, to the fact, that in the late great strug- 


May I not refer, with feelings || 


gle, Indiana, my own beloved mother, so to | 
speak, loomed up the banner Democratic State | 


of the North—giving a larger majority over the 
combined enemy than any other—and may I not, 


of the House and the countr 
charges brought by the Black Republicans 
against the consistency and soundness of her gal- 
lant Democrac 


? 
Sir, I think 1 know something of the position | 
| which they occupied“in the late canvass. I trust 


I shall be pardoned for claiming to know more of 
their position than the gentleman from Ohio, 


| ern part of the State. 


| try, that on several occasion these Republicans* 
as one of her Representatives, claim the attention || 


in repelling the | 


| 


[Mr. Suerman,] who attended none of their pub- || 
lic meetings, has no sympathy or association | 


with them, and, of course, must have received || 
his information from others—perhaps through a | 
| colored medium. 
| no attempt at evasion on the part of the Dem- | 
| ocratic party of my State in the late contest. || 
They fought the great battle on the principles | 
| enunciated by the Cincinnati convention. There 


I undertake to say there was 


was no attempt tododge the issues. They made 


principles; and my colleague and his associates || 


of the other side ought to be the last men to 
accuse the Democratic party of Indiana with any 


desire to pander to the spirit of Abolitionism. | 
They know, or ought to know, that in their own | 


ranks were not only to be found Free-Soilers but 
Abolitionists. Yes, sir, the lowest and most 
God-forsaken, nigger-stealing Abolitionists were 


to be found in that State doing battle against || 


the national Democracy, side by side with my 
colleague and the leaders of the Black Repub- 
lican party; and, I am sorry to add, of the Know 
Nothing party also. I find in the Louisville 
Courier the following: 


* A ConpucTor ON THE U. G. R. R. Caprurep—Srtarr- 
LING DEVELOPMENTS.—On Sunday morning the Rev. Wil- 
liam Anderson, a tall yellow negro, armed with a carpet 
bag full of incendiary documents, was captured on the mail 


| but I never saw the man. 


| embarrass my colleague. 
|| colored speakers were sent to meet 
| lard during the canvass. 
‘lard invite any speaker, black or white, to meet 


refers, canvassed my district with me? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I say that this negro made 
Black Republican speeches at the same time my 
colleague was making similar speeches, They 

“ rethren in one 


Mr.CUMBACK. He may have made speeches, 
He made no speeches 
in my district. 

Mr. ENGLISH. This man and (I believe) 
other colored men, made speeches in the north- 
It is known to the coun- 


—I mean the Black ones—were sent to meet 
Governor Willard when he was canvassing In- 
diana on broad national principles, which would 
be held sound in any sound part of the United 
States. 


Mr. COLFAX. Ihave heard something about 


| this Mr. Anderson; and I will state what I have 


heard. He was sent up to Elkhart county, in the 
northern part of the State, and the Republican 
Central committee utterly repudiated him, It 
was charged that the Democratic party had sent 
him there to make speeches. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have never heard that 
charge, and have no reason to believe that it 
is true. On the contrary I have every reason 
to believe that it is not true. He wasa Black 
Republican in principle. He spoke what he 


| believed, and was encouraged to so speak by 
| his Black Republican allies with white faces. 
the fight fairly and squarely, upon broad national || 


[Laughter. 

Mr. CUMBACK. I have no disposition to 
He says that these 
overnor Wil- 


Did not Governor Wil- 


him? and did he not back out when the black 


|| one came ? 


Mr. ENGLISH. If Governor Willard ever 
invited any man to meet him, he always proved 


| himself equal to the occasion, and he certainly 


1] 
i| 


| 


boat Telegraph No. 3, by officers Bligh and Powell. They || ; , 
|| late canvass, and also with the further view of 


took him yesterday, on the steamer Superior, to Carrollton, 
where his presence was in great demand, a reward of $600 


that place. 
some time in the employ of his white Abolition brethren 
at the North, in running off slave property from this State 
to the hypothetical free soil of the North. He has been 
particularly attentive to the negro owners about Carrollton 
and the mouth of the Kentucky, carrying off the slaves in 
ngs. 
Astin is a class leader and shouting clergyman in 


the Methodist Episcopal Church North, and chief of the | 


Abolitionists in Madison. He carries with him the records 
of the social fraternity instituted by our up-river neighbors, 


| and is the grand emissary of that society to promote human 


liberty, believing, with the Journal of this city, that all men 
are entitled to liberty, no matter of what color. 

* In the possession of Anderson were found several doc- 
uments implicating distinguished persons in the North in 
the cause of negro-stealing. When proper we shall make 
such exposures as may be necessary. It is evident that 
this is but one of a gang of men regularly paid by religious 
societies at the North, to steal our slaves and breed insur- 
rectionary feelings among them. Itis gratifying to know 
that he has been arrested in his infamous career.”? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this ‘‘ Rev. William An- 
derson’’ was an ally of my colleague in the late 
canvass. (Laughter.] Like my colleague he 
stumped a portion of Indiana, denouncing the 
Democratic party, saying that they were pro- 
slavery in belief and sentiment, and in favor of 
the extension of that institution. This same man 
made Abolition speeches in my own district. He 
is, I am told, as black as the ace of spades—a 

lar full-blooded negro, not only in sentiment, 
but in color. Pare-]. And yet the men who 
acted with such sable disciples as ‘‘ the Rev. 
William Anderson,’’ come here and denounce 


‘ the Democratic party of the North with having 








did not shrink from any contest with his political 
enemies which a gentleman might honorably en- 
gage in. If he backed out from an association 
on the stump with a negro, as I presume he did, 
it was more than many of my colleague’s asso- 
ciates would have done. 

Now with a view of showing the position the 
Democratic party of Indiana did occupy in the 


| showing t iti i 
having been offered for his apprehension by the citizens of | | —— he position the Black Republican and 


This ebony reverend had been engaged for || 


the Know Nothing parties occupied in the same 
canvass in my State, I will read the resolution 


| of the Indiana Fusion convention, adopted May 


1, 1856, bein 
inated Mr. 


the same convention which nom- 
orton, the fusion candidate, for 


; Governor, at the late election: 


‘* Resolved, That we are uncompromisingly opposed to the 
extension of slavery; and that we utterly repudiate the 
platform of principles adopted by the self-styled Democratic 
convention of this State, indorsing and approving the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska iniquity. 

‘* Resolved, That we will resist, by all proper means, the 
admission of any slave State into this Union, formed out 
of the Territories secured to freedom by the Missouri com- 
promise, or otherwise.’’ 

Now, these resolutions were adopted at a State 
convention composed of Republicans and Know 
Nothings, and they show conclusively not only 
the position which the Democratic party occu- 
pied, but the position, also, of this Fusion party. 

he Democratic party avowed itself in favor of 
the principles as doctrines of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, while the Republican party repudia- 
ted ghose doctrines, and announced to the world 
that they were opposed to the extension of slavery 
under any and all circumstances, and would not . 
vote to admit a State if she presented herself 
witha constitution tolerating slavery,even though 
it should be the unanimous wish of the people 
of the Territory. And what is more, this same 
man Morton, who was nominated by that con- 
vention asthe Fusion candidate, had been a mem- 
ber of the celebrated Pittsburg convention, over 








—— 


which Mr. Blair presided, and was a member of 
the committee on resolutions. And yet, sir,ina 
contest between this man, covered all over with 
Free-Soilism, and standing upon the sectional plat- 
form which I have read, and Governor Willard, 
who stood upon broad national grounds, I regret 
to say that not only the Black ee 
supported Morton, but, in the main, the Know 
Nothing party did the same thing. And as it 
may be a matter of surprise to some persons upon 
this floor, I will state that in a contest of this 
kind between sectionalism upon one side, and 
nationalism upon the other, involving the most 
vital interests of the South, in a neighboring State 
and in the district adjoining the one I represent, 
in the district represented by the able and distin- 
guished gentleman who addressed the House the 
other day, [Mr. H. Marswatt,] the Louisville 
Journal, the organ of the Know Nothing party 
in that region of country, encouraged his Know 
Nothing brethren of iodiena to rush to the rescue 
in aid of this Abolitionist, Morton, in order to 
defeat Willard and prostrate the Democratic party. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I merely wish to cor- 


rect a misapprehension of the gentleman in rep- 


He is mistaken in point of fact; and when he 


speaks of the paragraph from that ym to which || 


he has alluded—which I never saw, but have heard 
commented upon—I merel 

the suggestion imputed to that journal—and cor- 
rectly, [ presume—of adesire upon the part of that 
journal thatthe Know Nothings of Indiana should 


take part in the election of Morton as against 


Nothing party in my section of the country. 
Mr. ENGLISH. I have no desire to misrep- 
resent the gentleman, and certainly shall not do 
80 intentionally; but the fact is notorious that in 
several articles preceding the election, the Know 
Nothings of Indiana were encouraged and soli- 


cited to cast their votes for Morton as against | 


Governor Willard. Here is one article from the 
Journal, which will do for a sample: 


“Srate Erection in Inpiana.—Our opinion is fre- 
quently asked by our American friends in Indiana, as to 








en 





|| the Fillmore ticket in the State of Indiana—was 
|| on the stump, as active an advocate of Willard’s 
| election as the gentleman himself? 

| Mr. ENGLISH. Ido not mean to say that the 
/ entire Know Nothing party of Indiana voted for 
|Morton, but generally they did. There were a 
| few honorable exceptions. I believe Mr. Thomp- 
/son did not 1 eh Willard—at least upon the 
‘| stump, or with his vote—but, being a national 
| man, it is likely his sympathies were with the 
—- party as agaifist the Black Repub- 

ican. 

There were only 5,224 more votes cast at the 
|| presidential election than at the Governor’s elec- 
|| tion, Mr. Buchanan receiving but 691 more votes 
|| than Willard; the former receiving 118,672 votes, 
~ and the latter 117,981. Morton received 112,139 
‘| votes, Frémont 94,376, and Fillmore 22,386. 
|| These figures show conclusively, that the Fill- 
/more party of Indiana, with a very few excep- 
| tions, voted for Morton and the Republican State 
|| ticket,a nd that, too, with the full knowledge that 
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the result of that contest would have a great 
| influence, and would perhaps decide—as I think it 


| did decide—the fate of the presidential election | 
. . . j 
resenting the Louisville Journal as my organ. || 


itself. Of the 22,386 men ig that State who voted | 


| for Fillmore, I have no idea that over one thou- 


sand voted for Willard. 
I suppose I need not ask the gentleman whether 


desire to say, that || the Louisville Journal be the organ of the Know 
|| Nothing party in Kentucky. 


will venture to 


‘| ask him whether it is not generally recognized 


} 


} 
} 


i} 


| 
| 


} as such? 
} 


Willard, does not find a response in the Know || 


Mr. H. MARSHALL. It is. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Then I repeat my position, 
that the gentleman’s brethren in Indiana not only 
acted, in the main, with the Abolition, against 
the Democratic party—not only fraternized with 
sectional men against national men, but that his 
brethren in the State of Kentucky sympathized 
with their brethren of Indiana, and encouraged 
them to stand firm in support of the Black Repub- 


|| lican State ticket. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


the course they ought to take in their October election. || 


They have better means, and are no doubt better able, to 
form @ just opinion upon the subject than we are. Never- 
theless, we do not hesitate to assert our very strong belief, 
that, to promote the great national cause which they and 
we have alike at heart, they should, with their whole hearts, 
support Mr. Morton against Mr. Willard for the office of 
Governor.”’ 

Such hints as these met with a cordial response 
on the part of the Know Nothing brethren in 
Indiana. . 
order issued to the faithful by the New Albany 
Tribune, the chief organ of the party in that 


State, and which is published within four miles || 


of the Louisville Journal: 


and Frémont, because their cause isone cause. Let the ener- 


gies of the friends of each be united against Buchanan, | 


and we will have no more slave soil to curse our Govern- 
ment.”? » 


make an issue with me touching this point, that 
the Know Nothings of Indiana, in accordance 


with the suggestion of the great organ of that | 


narty in his own State, generally voted with the 


Slack Republican party and with the Abolitionists | 
for this man Morton and the rest of the Fusion | 


State ticket. And I undertake to say, that not 


only did the Know Nothings of Indiana pursue | 


that course, but that many of the Know Nothings 
of the State of Kentucky, in that particularregion, 
sympathized with the Black Republicans and 
with the Abolitionists in their contest with the 
national Democracy. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to know of 
the gentleman whether, when he spenks of the 
Know Nothings of Indiana, he means the Fill- 
more mén of that State, and whether he means to 
represent here that the Fillmore men of the State 
of Indiana cast their votes for Morton? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I do; and I have the evidence 
of the New Albany Tribune, and many other of 
the Fillmore organs of Indiana, to gustdin the 
correctness of the assertion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I ask the gentleman 
whether he does not know that the Hon. Richard 
W. Thompson—whose character is*known to 
everybody there, ant who stood at the head of 


| 





Mr. H. MARSHALL. In order that this 
matter may go to the country right, I would ask 
the gentleman whether that appeal of the Louis- 
ville Journal to the Know Nothings of Indiana 
to support Morton instead of Willard, was not 
put upon the ground that Willard was the biggest 


| Abolitionist of the two, and whether that is not 


Listen to the following poms | 


| that State. 
I think the gentleman from Kentucky will not || 


i] 





true? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I can answer the latter por- 
tion of the gentleman’sequestion decidedly and 
emphatically, and that is, that it is not true; and 
I am surprised that the gentleman should ask such 


; a question. 


fr. ORR. I presume no well-informed gen- 
tleman in the country believes it to be true. 
Mr. ENGLISH _ Sir, I have already read an 


| official resolution, which shows a marked differ- 
« Let there be no clashing between the friends of Fillmore || . 


ence between the position occupied by Governor 
Willard and the Derhoctatic party, and that oc- 
cupied by Mr. Morton and the Fusion party of 
I have shown-that the difference is 
as great as could possibly be between two parties: 
the one planting itself upon the doctrines of the 
Nebraska bill, and the other repudiating it; one 
ready to carry out the will of the people, and 
announcing themselves ready, whenever that will 
was fairly ascertained and expressed, to admit 
Kansas as a State, whether with a constitution 
recognizing or not recognizing the institution of 
slavery. . 

Upon the other hand, the other party proclaim- 
ing that they would not admit Kansas as a State 
with a constitution tolerating slavery, whether so 
expressed by the people of the Territory or not. 
Their battle-cry was ‘‘ No more slave States,’’ 
** Resistance to the extension of African slavery 
under any and all circumstances.” 

Now, under this state of facts, can the gentle- 
man from Kentucky see no difference between 
these two parties; and is he prepared to come 
before this House, and declare that he would not 
toss a copper for choice between them? Does 
he consider one as sound upon the rights of the 
South as the other, when one party declares. 
itself opposed to the extension of slavery under 
any aid all circumstances—that they will under 
no state of the case consent to the admission of 
any more slave States; while the other plants 
itself upon the doctrine of non-intervention, of 
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the equality of the States, and the right 
seohie of i Pertitoty to decide what shall Ie . 
character of their own institutions, and leds 
itself to recognize those institutions w atever 
mney may be? , r 
want it to go to the country, and egpec} 
to the ber Sr the South, tlint when ee 
engaged in the most fearful contest that ever was 
waged in this country—involving issues and jp. 
stitutions of vital importance to them, but of com. 
paratively little to us—yea, even repugnant to the 
tastes and ideas of our people—that when. « th, 
Kansas aid fund ”’ was contributing its thoy. 
sands; when the worst passions of the worg, 
men (even negroes) were aroused against ys. 
when the storm of fanaticism was howling jj 
around us, and the great oer of sectionalists 
was bearing down upon us like an avalanche 
there came no words of cheer to us from the 
Know Nothings of the South; but there did come 
a voice from their leading organ, cheering on the 
enemy, and encouraging the Know Nothings of 
my State to join the enemy’s standard. [ want 
the people of the South to know, that whilst these 
things were going on in the Know Nothing camp, 
thousands of foreigners by birth and Catholics 
(whom the Know ona would have you per. 
secute) were standing with us in defense of your 
constitutional rights, and in beating back the co. 
horts of Black Republicanism. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman 
from Indiana enlighten me upon his opinion of 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Oh, thatisa matter of minor 
importance. ps hter.] 

r. H. MARSHALL. Leask the gentleman 
from Indiana, will he permit me to remark, that it 
may be published with his speech, and go where- 
ever his speech goes, and wherever Democratic 
speeches generally go, that in the remark I have 
made indicating that I would not toss a copper 
between Buchanan and Frémont, that I confined 
it, and mean that it shall be confined, to the dec- 
laration that the southern people could rely as 
little upon one as the other. In other words, that 
the doctrine of exclusion and squatter sovereignty 
are, to the slaveholder, the same doctrine pr- 
cisely. There I stand; and I challenge.the gen- 
tleman or his party to meet me here or elsewhere 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no dis- 
position to evade the issue tendered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. I am willing to concede 
to him and his party, that there is some differ- 
ence between the positions occupied by the Dem- 
ocratic party at the North, and that occupied by 
a portion of the ooo party at the South, 
upon this particul _— of popular or squat- 
ter sovereignty; but I do not regard that differ- 
ence to any considerable extent as material, as 
some other gentlemen seem to do; because we all 
agree, that whenever the people of a Territory 
come to form a State government, the will of the 

ople, clearly expressed, shall be the paramount 

aw, and that that shall be an end of the whole 
matter. That I conceive is the essential point, 
and upon it there is no material difference between 
the position which I occupy, and which the Den- 
ocratic party of Indiana occupy, and that occv- 
pied by the Democratic party at the South, as | 
understand it. 

But can the gentleman see no difference be- 
tween the position which we occupy and that 
oceupied by the Black Republican party? Why, 
sir, to what do we of the Democratic party of the 
North hold? We say that, although we have no 
particular love for the institution of slavery—not- 
withstanding we may in some respects regard it 
as a social evil, as many of us do, yet we go further 
and declare that it is not for us to intermeddle 
with the affairs of another people, that we will 
leave it with them to decide as to the character of 
their own institutions, and that, whenever wé 
know decidedly and fairly what that will is, we 
intend to respect it, and to do our part to wards 
carrying it faithfully into execution. 


I go still , and come direct to the most 
esseritial point, I have no disposition, not 
have my constituents, to evade the question, that 


while I may prefer, and do prefer, that Kansas 
shall be a free State, yet if the will of her per le, 
fairly and fully expressed, decide that it shall be 


not - 
. 
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x slave State, I shall vote to admit her if I occupy 
a seat upon this floor; and I believe that every 
Democrat from every n rthern State will do the 
same thing. Does that look like pandering to 
Abolitionism? Does that look as if the charge of 
ntlemen upon this floor that the Democratic 
rty took stronger grounds if favor of abolition 
than the Republican party, was well founded? 
Can the gentleman from ee to one 
Republican Representative in this Hall who will 
yote to carry out the will of the people of Kansas, 
no matter how clearly and decidedly expressed, 
if that will should be in favor of making Kansas 
a slave State? I apprehend, sir, not one; cer- 
tainly not one from my own State; and yet the 
entieman can see no material difference between 
the Republican and Democratic party, and 
‘« would not toss up a eopper for choice between 
hem !”” 
Mr.CUMBACK. Iask my colleague if he did 
not last summer, in an address to his constituents, 
state that there was not, so far as he knew, a 
Democrat in all Indiana who was in favor of 
making Kansas a slave State? And did he not 
repel the charge made by the Republicans that 
such was the object of that party ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I do not remember the pre- 
cise language I used in the address to which the 
gentleman alludes; but I will say to the gentleman 
now, that I do not believe there is any consider- 
able number of Democrats in the State of Indiana 
—I do not know a man of any party there—who 
is in favor of extending the institution of slavery. 
But we of the Democratic party are willing to 
allow other people to do as they please upon this 
subject, and hold their own opinions in respect 


to it. 

Mr.CUMBACK. Does my colleague state that 
he did not make such a statement to his constit- 
ents? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think it altogether possible 
that | did, because I have substantially repeated 
the same thing to-day. I am not in favor of ex- 
tending the institution of slavery. I have never 
voted to extend it, and I never expect to vote to 
extendit. If I were a resident of Kansas, I should 
no doubt do what I honorably and fairly could 
to make ita free State, because my sympathies 
are with freedom—having been born and edu- 
cated in a free State, and being a Representative 
from one—but I am willing to aecord to others 
the same free exercise of their opinions and sen- 
timents upon this subject which I claim for myself. 
As far as I can now eall to mind, I have pub- 
lished no sentiment upon this subject which I 
desire to recall. . 

I do remember having said, upon a previous 
occasion, in behalf of the citizens of Indiana, 
what I might repeat now with very little, if any, 
modification: that ‘*they are a people who have 
always acted with strict ok to the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of all the States; making it 
their proud boast that, in duty and respect to the 
different sections of our common country, they 
know no North, no South, no East, no West 
nothing but the Constitution and the Unien. 

“As a community, they have no sickly senti- 
mentality upon the subject of slavery; they do 
not forget that it existed in all the States at the 
formation of the General Government, and that 
where it exists now it is a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice; they believe, as a general 
thing, that negroes are but little better off in a 
State of freedom at the North than they are in a 

state of slavery in the South; they have, by an 
unprecedented majority, excluded the whole black 
race from coming into their borders by eonstitu- 
tional provisions, and, as far as I know, there is 
not at this time one negro in the whole county 
where I =— If a slave e s into Indiana, 
we give him up promptly to his master; not 
because iteffords we phawure to do so, but because 
it is a right secured to the master by the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the country, which it is 
our duty, as good citizens, to obey. We may 
not like the institution of slavery, either in its 
moral, social, or political bearings, but we con- 
sider that it is a matter which each organized 
oan ae ought to be allowed to decide for 
itself. e have free institutions, and are happy 


and and it is natural that our sym- 
puthles should be in favor of freedom. Whi 
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we intend to act in perfect good faith towards our | 
brethren of the South, we do not conceal that we 
ardently hope that slavery may not be extended; 
and this I believe is a sentiment common to all the 
free States.’’ 

Mr. CUMBACK. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman, then, to state that he is opposed to the 
extension of slavery ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I did so state, and, as I 
— so distinctly as not to be misunder- 
stood. 

Mr. CUMBACK. How does the gentleman, | 
sthen, reconcile that opinion with the statement | 
just made, that he would vote to admit Kansas | 
as a slave State? | 

Mr. ENGLISH. Simply in the fact, that if 
Kansas be made a slave State, it will not be b 
my action; and it is not a matter which wil | 
concern me. It is enough for me, as a citizen of | 
Indiana, to look to the character of the institu- 
tions of that State, leaving the institutions of 
Kansas t®@ be cared for and regulated by the 

eople who are to live under those institutions. 

e think it is enough for us to attend to our own 
business, and let the business of our neighbors 
alone; and that, if the Abolitionists would attend 
to their own business, and stop their eternal agita- 
tion of the slavery question, it would be better 
for the slaves and the whole country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Nicnoxs} yesterday spread before the 
House, as a matter of great importance, a hand- 
bill calling a Democratic meeting in some one 
of the northern States, during the late canvass, 
headed **‘ Bucwanan, BRECKINRIDGE, AND FREE 
Kawnsas.’’ Other gentlemen, I believe, have 
paraded the same handbill, and with an air of 
es too, as much as to say, ‘* This will be 
regarded at the South as conclusive evidence of 
the unsoundness of the northern Democracy upon 
the slavery question.’’ I saw no such handbill 
in the late canvass; but if there was, what of it? 
Why, sir, what does it amount to? Have not I 
already said that | am not in favor of extending 
slavery, and that the Democratic party of the 
North are not in favor of extending slavery— 
that they are in favor of Kansas being a free 
State? But how made a free State? Not by 
congressional intervention. Not by the imperti- 
nent interference of emigrant aid societies. Not 
at all. But by the free, unbiased will of her own 
citizens. We say to ‘‘ Border Ruffians’’ in Mis- 
souri, to Abolitionists in the North, and to fanat- 
ics everywhere, ‘* Hands off of this people; give 
them, as far as possible, freedom to govern them- 
sdlves, and to work out their own destiny.”’ 

We are in favor of “‘ free Kansas” in that sense. 
If there was any such handbill as has been re- 
ferred to—though I never heard of any—that was 
its meaning; or else that we were in favor of free 
white men, in contradistinction to elack men; 
that we wanted the people who went to a Terri- 
tory to be free to determine the character of their 
own institutions. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish my friend from 
Indiana would state his opinion ona single ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I know the gentleman is an 
experienced debater, and ae poe get some 
advantage over me if I give him the floor; but I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. 
yet, that is certain. . 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. When the gentleman 
from Indiana speaks of the freedom of the people 
of a Territory, does he mean that the people 
when ina territorial condition have that freedom ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson come 
again!’’ [Laughter.] I believe that the will of 
the people ought to be carried out. The Dem- 
oeratic party North and South differ somewhat 
as to the time when that will is to be ascertained; 
but we all agree that when it is ascertained it 
should be fairly executed. I think I may safely 
say that there is not a southern man within the 
sound of my voice whe will not vote for the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free State, if she brings 


He has not done so 


i 
| 


| the will of the people shall prevail. 


| 





| 





Many Memsers, Not one. 

Mr. ENGLISH. No, sir, there is not one 
southern man who will vote inst the admis- 
sion of a Territory intothe Union as a free State, 
if she presents herself with a free State constitu- 


tion, made such by the clearly expressed will of 


her people. Then, if the gentlemen of the South 
are willing to act thus fairly and liberally towards 
me and the institutions I prefer, why shall not I 
meet them in a similar spirit? We agree that 
When shall 
we ascertain that will? A portion of the genile- 
rien from the South hold that the proper time is 
when the people meet for the purpose of framing 
a State constitution. I believe that is the position 
of southern men generally. It is not the position 
of them all. A portion hold, as I do, that the 
right of the neni: begins at an earlier period— 
that this question is within their control from the 
time the organic act is passed and put into opera- 
tion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. There are very few 
who believe that. : 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am sorry there are not 
more. If that be not the true ground, I do not 
see what has been gained by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. There was a clause in 
the Missouri compromise restricting slavery for- 
ever. It was generally conceded that the term 
forever was not to be taken in its literal sense— 
that it only meant during the existence of the lerri- 
torial government. In fact it has been decided in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in several 
instances that a restriction of the kind would not 
be binding after the organization of a State gov- , 
ernment, (See 3d Howard, pages 212 and 589; 
also, 10th Howard, page 82.) Then none would 
doubt that a State had the right to settle this 
question for itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Prior to the prohibition of 
slavery ina Territory by a territorial government, 
have the citizens of the South the right to take 
their slaves there, and hold them as sach ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I will continue the line of 
argument I was pursuing before | was interrupted; 
but before I take my seat I will reply to the gentle- 
man’s interrogatory. Iwas going on to say that, 
in my judgment, unless the sonal of a Territory 
had the right, under their territorial government, 
to decide this question for themselves, I coyid not 
conceive the necessity for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction. The people, under that law, 
could establish or prohibit slavery, when they came 
to be admitted as a State, just as well as under this 
construction of the Kansas bill. Then what was 
gained? I hold my position to be the correctone, ~ 
that the people have the right to determine the 
question for the time being, when they are organ- 
ized into a territorial government. I will now 
hear the question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My question isthis: Does 
the gentleman hold that, prior to the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territory, and while it isina 
re condition, the people of the southern 
States may carry their slaves into that Territory, 
and hold them there as such ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is a question purely of 
constitutional law, and will probably be soon 
determined by the highest judicial tribunal of 
the country. I am willing to acquiesce in that 
decision, whatever it anion But my individuai 
judgment is, that slavery is not carried into the 

erritories of the United States under the oper- 
ation of the Constitution. 1 cannot see that that 
instrument carries the peculiar institution of the 
South there, any more than it does the peculiar 
institution of any other section. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In that opinion does not 
1 gentleman differ from the southern wing of 

is party ? 

r. ENGLISH. I apprehend that I do with 
@ portion of it; but the difference is not material. 
The question is a constitutional one; and the 
Democratic party, North and South, will acquiesce 
in whatever may be the decision of the court. lL 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, if the Constitution 
carries the institution of slavery into the Terri- 


here a constitution to that effect. Is there a || toriés by its operation, whether the Constitution 


southern man here who will vote against the ad- 
misvion of Kansas as a free State, if it be the. 


would not just as much parry the institution there 
if the Kansas-Nebraska bill had never been 


undoubted will of the people of that Territory names, ape the Missouri restriction had not been 


that it shall be a free State? 
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double reading. 


stitution of the United States carries slavery no 


where; that it is a local institution, confined within 
State limits, and goes nowhere except where ex- 
press law carries it. 

Mr. ENGLISH. In the main [ think so too; 
but then, if it be true that the Constitution carries 
slavery into the Territories, I say it is a consti- 
tutional right which Congress cannot legislate 
away. Of what use, then, are the Missouri re- 
striction and the Wilmot proviso, if the Consti- 
tution carries slavery into the Territories? It fs 
a power which we cannot take away by legisla- 
tion—the Constitution being the paramount law. 

I will ask the gentleman further: if the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should decide 
that the Constitution does carry slavery into the 
Territories, will he acquiesce in that decision? 

Mr. SHERMAN. q answer, yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. As my colleague is speaking for 
the Democratic party of Indiana, I wish to know 
whether that party has any opinion upon the 
question which he 1s speaking upon; and if they 
have, what is that opinion? 

Mr. ENGLISH. The Democratic party of 
Indiana regard the Constitution as the highest 
law of this land, and they will carry out the Con- 
stitution as it may be construed by the proper 
judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
be what it may; but prior to that decision, I will 

ive what I understand to be the position of the 
Gemneesate party of indienne it certainly is 
my own—and that is, that they do not consider 
that the Constitution carries the institution of 


slavery into a Territory; they think that there 
must first be some law establishing or recogniz 


ing the institution before it can have any legal 
existence, Gentlemen might go there with their 
slaves, and hold them by sufferance and permis- 
sion, but | apprehend not by such a legal rightas 
could ever be enforced in the courts. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to know of the gentle- 
man whether he and his party in Indiana hold 
that slavery is lawfully in Kansas at this time? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have never sufficientiy 
examined in reference to that question, or read 
the laws of Kansas upon that subject with suffi- 
cient care to give a very definite or positive reply; 
but I have this to say, that if slavery be mae 
legally, and by the will of the people, I shall got 
interfere with it. I shall do whatever in my power 
lies to carry out the will of the people, no matter 
whether that will recognizes slavery or prohibits 
it. If slavery is now in Kansas, or should get 
there hereafter, and the people do not want it, 
it is an easy matter for them to get rid of it. If 
they are restricted at all, it is by the Constitution 
of the United States; otherwise this subject is 
always and entirely under their control. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would most respectfully ask 
my colleague what is the opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic a of Indiana upon that question? As 
he speaks for the party of that State, 1 want to 
know what their ground is, and what ground 
they took in the last canvass? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Their ground, in brief, was 
and is simply this: that Congress ought not to 
interfere with the question of slavery in the States 
orin the Territories; that there ought to be an 
— between the States; and that the people 
of the Territories should have the right to regu- 
late and determine those matters just as they 
peeee, subject only to the Constitution of the 

nited States. That was the broad position the 
party occupied in the late canvass; and I can tell 
gentlemen upon the other side that the canvass 
was conducted fairly and squarely upon the great 
national doctrines laid down by the Cincinnati 
Convention; and that there was no attempt at 
evasion, or trickery, and no concessions made to 
Abolitionism, Free-Soilism, Sectionalism, Know 
Nothingism, or any other ism. It was a square, 
straight-out, unsullied, Democratic victory. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to know one way or the 
other—and I care not which—whether the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana holds to-day that slavery 
lawfully exists in Kansas? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have already explained 
that I have not examined that particular subject 
myself with sufficient care to give a tive 


Mr. SHERMAN. That question presents a || ni: 
My answer is this: the Con- || zens of the Territory—if it has been adopted by 
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answer; but I say again, that if it be true that |! 


as—Mr. Brooks. 


slavery has been recognized by the actual citi- | of an organized Territory to determine, unde 
| the Constitution, this question of Slavery for 
themselves, without interference on the part of 


the proper law-making power of the country, | 
shal! not interfere with carrying out the will so 


expressed. That is a matter to be determined 


within the Territory, and b 
diately interested; not by 
who live within the States. 
Now, the only evidence brought forward toshow 
that the Democracy of Indiana have been tainted 
with Free-Soilism was a resolution of a Demo- 
cratic convention in that State, read to the Housea 
few days since by the gentleman from Ohio upon 
my left [Mr. Nicnorts|—a resolution which, if I 
am correctly informed, was adopted as far back 
as 1849. That was a long time ago, Mr. Speaker; 
and perhaps I might be justified in pleading the 
statute of limitations. But I shall not do that. I 
concede that upon a certain occasion, when there 
was a convention of the Democratic _ of 
Indiana, a resolution wasadopted somewhat Free- 
Soilish in its tendency. It would, no @oubt, bea 
sufficient answer to all this, to say thatit occurred 
before the passage of the great compromise act of 
1850, which inaugurated a new era, which as- 
serted the same great principles of popular sover- 
eignty and congressional non-intervention after- 
wards incorporated into the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, and which, in 1852, was solemnly received 
and adopted in the National Conventions of the 
Whigand Democratic partiesas a final settlement, 
in principle and substance, of the dangerous and 
exciting question of slavery. I can tell gentle- 
men, however, that it might be accounted for in 
still another way. At the time this resolution 
was adopted there were a great many in theranks 
of the Democratic party who were not Democrats 
in good faith, but had Free-Soil proclivities, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Nicnois] was 
erhaps one—for he claimed formerly to be a 
Bessueied. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cumsack] was another, and some other of his 
Republican colleagues from Indiana were afflicted 
with the same ugly complaint. When this Free- 
Soilelement—when such gentlemen as these were 
hanging upon the skirts of the RI 
this resolution was smuggled through a Demo- 
cratic convention in my State. 
But I can tell gentlemen that our party has been 


the people imme- 
ongress, and those 


| purified since then, that this corrupt Free-Soil por- 


tion has sloughed off, and a part of it has, b 

some strange combination in the chapter of acci- 
dents, drifted into this Hall—on the same princi- 
ple, perhaps, that dirty scum sometimes rises to 
the top of beiling water. We have lost the sec- 
tional portion of our party, but, thank Heaven, 


we have gained what is far better, the national 


portion of the old Whig party. We have just 
achieved a great victory over the Black Republic- 
ans of the North and their Know Nothing allies 
of the South. We have, for the time being, at 
least, and I trust forever, checked the onward 
march of sectionalism at the North. We have 
fought it, not because it was in the North, but 
because it was sectionalism. Sir, we are just as 
ready to fight the same spirit in the South, or 
wherever else it may lift its hydra head. When 
Mr. Buchanan! said that ‘‘the object af his ad- 
ministration would be to destroy any sectional 
party—North or South—and harmonize all sec- 
tiogs of the Union under a national and conserv- 
ative Government, as it was fifty years ago,’’ he 
uttered a sentiment which should meet the cor- 
dial approval of every patriotic heart. This is 
no time for violent, extreme men, or extreme 
views. The country demands peace. We wanta 
firm, conservative, national Administration which 
I have confidence we- shall have—one looking to 
the happiness of the whole — and the per- 
petuation of the Union under the Constitution, as 
paramount objects—conciliatory in its character 
—respecting the rights of all and just to all, but 
firm and decided in rebuking sectionalism afd 
fanaticism, no matter from what quarter it may 
come. 

These are what I conceive to be some of the 
views and wishes of the Democracy of my State. 
In repelling the charges made against them, and 
in defining their ition, I have been led to 
extend my remarks beyond what I had at first 
Poet. I believe it is their intention, as it cer- 
tainly is mine, to stand by the rights of the people 
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/any outsiders whatever. We intend to stand 
by the equality of the States, by the Constity. 
tion and the Union, to the last, and to war upon 
Abolitionism and its kindred heresies to the fit 
ter end. 
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| REMARKS OF PRESTON S. BROOKs, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In THe House or Representatives, 


December 17, 1856, 
On the question of referring the President’s Message to the ‘ 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing of ten thousagd copies thereof. 


Mr. BROOKS said: 

Mr. Speaker: | have waited until my friend from 
Indiana (Mr. Enexisn] had finished his speech, 
to reply to his question, whetheror not he was 
correct in stating that southern Democrats would 
vote for the admission of Kansas as a free State, 
if that was the clearly ascertained wish of a ma- 
jority of her people, as would the northern Dem- 
ocrats to admit her as a slave State, should that 
be the will of the majority? I did notinterrupt my 
friend while he was speaking because it breaks 
the thread of one’s remarks, introducing irrele- 
vant issues, and squanders the time of the occu- 
pant of the floor. There was a tacit admission of 
the correctness of his position. His subsequent 
remarks, however, caused me to doubt whether 
I, for one, could respond affirmatively to his in- 
terpretation of the Kansas and Nebraska act and 
to his proposition exactly as he had stated it. 
My position, and the position of the Southi gen- 
erally, as I understand it, is that, whenever it 

| shall be legally ascertained that the Territory of 
Kansas (or any other Territory of the United 
States) has a population of ninety-three thousand 
four hundred and twenty, or whatever may be the 
federal number which at the time will entitle a 
| State toa representative on this floor, it is then in 
a condition to form a State constitution; and that 
the will of a majority of the actual residents, as 
expressed in that constitution, shall obtain, and 
the Territory be admitted into the Union as a 
| State, without reference to any constitutional pro- 
vision it may contain in regard to negro slavery. 
This I now understand to be the proposition of 
/my friend. We now concur thus far, and | 
/announce distinctly that, should the people of 
Kansas comply with the terms of the Kansas 
Nebraska act as I understand it, and apply for 
admission as a free State, they will encounter no 


| obstacle in my vote. 





But my friend went on to say that, in his 
opinion, a Territorial Legislature had the power 
to pass laws prohikiting the introduction of 
slaves. If it has that power, why may not the 
Legislature also manumit such slaves as chance 
to be in the Territory? I would ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana what amount of population is 
ae for a territorial government? No speci- 
fied number is required. Then, according to the 
gentleman’s doctrine, a Territorial Legislature, 
mene ten thousand people, may pass a law 
forever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may 
make such a law, why may not five thousand? 
If five thougand, why may not five hundred? Why 
not fifty? Why not ten? And with such a doc- 
trine prevailing, what security have I, as a south- 
ern man, in emigrating to any Territory with 
my slaves? I dissent in toto from any such doc- 
trine. I not only repudiate the doctrine of my 
friend from Indiana, But I also repudiate another 
which has been here taught, and which is, virtu- 
alls that we of the South are to be excluded from 
a Territory until the judgment of the Supreme 
Court is rendered in to the effect upon our 


Dsl property of laws passed by a Territorial 





islature. ; 

do not claim that the Constitution carries 
slavery into a Territory; but I do claim that, as 
a citizen, I have the right to take my property 
into any Territory of the United States, and that 
the Constitution which protects me, also protects 
my property. If, in the exercise of my rights 85 
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‘ stent my right of property should be ques- 


tioned, 1 will appeal to the legal tribunals of the 
country and abide their decision; but I will not 
be the first to distrust my constitutional rights, 
and will content myself with defending them 
when assailed. We are the sworn law-makers 
of the land, and are presumed to be as regardful 
of our constitutional obligations as are the judges 
of the Supreme Bench. It is but a sorry com- 
mentary upon a law made by a majority, when 
that majority disagree as to its legal effect. It is 
said that there are many roads to heaven, and 
that gentlemen were led to the support of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill by as many different roads. 
There is but one heaven, and but one sound, con- 
stitutional, and national principle in the Nebraska 
act; and the sooner we all agree to stand upon 
that principle, and approach it by the same road, 
the better will it be for the Democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion which has occurred 
upon the President’s message, particularly that 
portion of it which relates to matters in Kansas, 
was not unexpected by me. It was expected, 
because of the deep hostility which I knew to 
exist at the South, as well as at the North, 
towards thé President and the Democratic party. 
To be frank, I expected it because of our weak- 
ness in certain points, which exposed us to 
attack, and even invited it. > 

The presidential election has resulted in a re- 
pulse of the Republican party from the decayin 
citadel of the Constitution, but not in a rout o 
its forces. They have been beaten, but they are 
yet unconquered. It was evident, even before the 
meeting of Congress, that the 
their hosts for another onset. ‘Their organization 


is undisturbed—the morale of their troops pre- | 


served—their leaders confident, and still trusted. 
The smoke of the battle had hardly arisen from 
the field before observations were taken of our 
line with the caution and sagacity of practiced 
strategists; and it is in vain to disguise it—our 
weak point has been detected. 

| also expected this discussion, because of the 
prying vigilance of another organization which, 
ecause of its having its hand against every other 
party, and particularly that which at this time 
nappens to be in the ascendant, may appropri- 
ately be called the Ishmaelitish party. They, too, 
have discovered our weakest point, and have 
already twice attempted to break our line, and 
bring our two wings into conflict with each other. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. H. Mar- 
SHALL, | Who is their distinguished and recognized 
leader, made the first charge; and that was shortly 
succeeded by the following resolution of the mém- 
ber from Tennessee, [Mr. Erneriwce:] 

“ Resolued, That this House of Representatives regards 
all suggestions and propositions of every kind, by whom- 
soever made, for a renewal of the African slave trade, as 
shocking tothe moral sentiments of the enlightened portion 
of mankind; and that any action on the part of Congress 
conniving at, or legalizing, that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproaches and execration of all civ- 
ilized and Christian people throughout the world.” 


This resolution, as it was doubtless intended, 
fellas a bomb-shell into the Democratic ranks. 
Opposition to Democracy is always motive 
enough for him. 1 capes however, that a 
purpose somewhat more of a personal character 
unxed with a party purpose in producing that 
unnecessary and inopportune resolution. A di- 
version was necessary to conceal the magnitude 
of the gentleman’s political sins. He had reason 
to believe that his soundness upon the slavery 
question was doubted not only here, but in his 
own State, and even in his own district. By 
creating a new issue, and one upon which he 
could better stand than upon past issues, his 
prospects of reélection might improve. The argu- 
ment he has furnished to the enemies of the 
people who have honored him, the acknowledg- 
ment which by implication he has made that the 

uying and selling of slaves is morally wrong, 
and the apparent deference to Republican whims, 
aled to restrain a bid for continuance in office. 

Had there been a proposition before this House 
to repeal the laws, or before the Senate to annul 
the treaty which refers to the African slave trade, 
I could have heard the views of the gentleman 
from Tennessee with patience, had I not con- 
curred with him in epinion. In view, however, 


were marshaling || 
| has been sagaciously assailed by each of the other | 








|| the recommendation. 





of the fact that our laws denounce the traffic as 
piracy, and impose the severest penalties upon 
offenders—that their repeal is notoriously imprac- 
ticable—I can but regard the introduction of the 
resolution as intended for selfish and party pur- 
poses, or as an unprovoked and volunteered 
rebuke of a distinguished chief magistrate of a 
State, whose genius or patriotism will compare 
with that of the member from Tennessee, as 
light to darkness. I regretted, Mr. Speaker, 
that any resolution was offered, and that any 
passed this House. After the passage of that 
| presented by the member from Tennessee, no other 
was necessary. As a minor proposition it was 
included in the major of the same character. 
| Though I am sure it was not so intended, yet 
I apprehended that it might be construed into 
implied censure of the Governor of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent. I 
was unwilling to occupy a position which might 
be so construed, though I may differ with his 
Excellency in the propriety and opportuneness of 
I was unwilling to seem-° 
ingly reflect upon the origin of an institution 
which is inseparably interwoven with the fabric 
| of the society in which I live. 

| The resolution of my friend and colleague [Mr. 
Orr] was intended to express his individual opin- 
| ions, and to disembarrass such of our northern 
| Democratic friends as had voted against the res- 








guard them against misrepresentations which 
| might be made to operate against them and the 

| waaantenc 
I have said that the party with which I affiliate 


| parties, which, in their coéperation against the 
Democracy, paradoxically illustrate the affinity 
of hatred. 
unsuccessful; and I call upon the bona fide Demo- 
crats of our whole countgy instantly to close up 
their ranks, stand elbow to elbow, and fortify the 
point of weakness with a double column, or we 
will be irretrievably divided and vanquished. 
Heretofore, and elsewhere, I have declared that 
I was not much of a national Democrat. Nor am 
I; yet I have affiliated with the Democratic party, 
and so long as our present Government continues 
I shall continue to codperate with the party, by 
whatever name it may be calied, which repre- 
sents its principles. My connection with it, how- 
ever, is not of so intimate a character as to make 
it responsible for my positions, or to embarrass 
me by any which it may take. I believe that 
| most of its principles are the true principles of 
the Constitution, and I have the fullest confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism, and orthodoxy of 
many of the party leaders at the North, and in 
the free States. Yet in the party, as such, I have 
neither the fullest reliance nor confidence, and I 
will give my reasons. When I first entered this 
Hall, Iwas an unqualified disunionist. I had 
been made so by the action of the General Gov- 
ernment in reference to the tariff, to the territory 
acquired from Mexico, and its whole legislation 
in regard to slaves. Shortly after the oe 
of the Thirty-Third Congress, a bill was passe 
repealing the Missouri restriction line, whereby 
the States of the South had been excluded, as 
inferiors, from the common domain. A change 
of sentiment immediately occurred within me, 
and my heart expanded with love for our whole 
country. I chided myself for having done in- 
justice to the Democratic party, which, by re- 
pealing an odious restriction, had relieved my 
people from an insult which had “burned them 
for many a long year. I reproached myself for 
distrusting the virtue of a people who, by an 
unprecedented majority, placed,General Pierce in 
power over the greatest living wT captain, 
with all the prestige of military glory fresh upon 
him. I felt that | had wronged, in my apprecia- 
tion of them, the Democratic members of Con- 
gress who had nobly redeemed their pledge of 
non-intervention made at Baltimore, and on the 
first occasion which presented itself, had applied 
the principle of non-intervention by removing the 
obstacle they encountered in Kansas and Ne- 
braska—the line of intervention. They had been 
elected, as had the President, upon the Baltimore 
platform, the cardinal feature of which was non- 
intervention by Congress with the subject of sla- 





Nor have their efforts been altogether | 
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| very in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
| tories. This was the distinct issue before north- 

ern and southern Democracy, and the people of 
| both sections elected Democrats to Congress. 

Yet, sir, for faithfully doing that which they wege 
commissioned to do, what was the consequence? 
| Complaints of treachery and broken faith filled 
| the air. A contract had been broken, with the 
| terms of which one of the contracting parties 
| had never complied; a common statute had been 
| repealed, which, forsooth, was irrepealable and 
christened a compact between sections, when it 
was notorious that representatives from the dif- 
ferent sections had indiscriminately voted—some 
for and some against. A sepulchral howl was 
wafted from Maine to Iowa, and our northern 
| friends chased down with a hue and cry. 

The act which repealed the Missouri restric- 
tion also provided territorial governments for 
Kansas and Nebraska, and further provided for 
| their admission as States upon the terms and 
conditions heretofore stated. When the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress assembled, and I inspected the 
new material sent to succeed the Nebraska Dem- 
ocrats of the North—when I learned more of their 
principles and observed their efforts to extend 
them, my faith in northern Democracy began to 
lose some of its saving grace. I had observed 
| the deluding influences of a secret political asso- 


|| ciation, which mysteriously made dark lanterns 
| olution of the gentleman from Tennessee, ahd to | 


of the thinking heads of men, and endeavored to 
| cajole myself into the belief that northern Democ- 
racy had been temporarily led astray by its bewil- 
derments; but that, aided by the light of the Con- 
stitution, they would ultimately recover the true 
faith. I hoped for a reaction, and felt bound in 
| honor and in gratitude to stand by such of our 
| northern friends as had remained faithful to the 
principles of the Constitution, and who had stood 
| to us in the hour of their adversity. Influenced 
| by these and other like considerations, my friend 
of the mountain district in South Carolina [Mr. 
Orr] and myself alone of our delegation, advo- 
cated thggrepresentation of our State in the Dem- 
ocratic OOnvention at Cincinnati; and the people 
of our State, not because of our influence, but of 
their own free will and generous nature, which 
never fails to respond to acts of justice or magnan- 
imity, met our Democratic friends in common 
council for the common good. We were there to 
organize fora great political contest—the most mo- 
mentous that this country ever yet has witnessed. 
Our old leaders have been allant, vigilant, suc- 
cessful. They were entitled by every right to the 
glories of the victory which had been won, since 
upon them rested the responsibilities of the meas- 
ures passed, and whatever of odium might to them 
attach. Northern prejudice and northern hatred 
had been specially ati towards the President 
who had approved, and towards the illustrious 
Senator who had matured, the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. They had been identified with the principles 





of the bill, and, in sustaining them, we but sus- 
tained its principles; and, in rejecting them, we 
seemingly declined the naked issue which the 
Ressas-Hehensks bill presented. I confess that 
when I saw the distinguished leaders to whom I 
have referred—able statesmen, and each a resi- 
dent of a free State—put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had no place in the pictuge of the 
fight, my faith in northern Democracy was again 
shaken. I reasoned with myself in this way: if 








E 


northern Democracy is so tender-footed upon the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill as to reject northern men, 
even a New Englander, because of their too inti- 
mate connection with it, what security have we 
of the South that our constryction of the act will 
obtain in the policy of the Government; or what 
security have we against a construction which 
had been suggested, and upon which the Senate 
had been congratulated, and which, in my judg- 
ment, is as fatal to our interests as the positive 
enactment which had been repealed? If non- 
connection with the bill and absenteeism is neces- 
sary to gild the pill, how do I know but that it 
may be rejected when its essential components 
are ascertained ? 

Mr. Speaker, enough has transpired to show 
that my apprehensions were not altogether with- 
out foundation. The assertion has here fre- 
uently been made and uncontradicted, that at 
many of the Democratic meetings in the North, 
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the people were rallied under banners upon which 


wasinscribed ‘‘ Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kapsas.”’ 
exhibited with these words in the largest letters 
upon them, and the word free in italics? We are 
told:by our Democratic friends on the floor, that 
nothing more was meant than that the peop of 
Kansas should be free to decide upon the 
of slavery for themselves, What was meant is 
not the question. How were the words under- 
stood by the masses? What was their effect upon 
the voters? That is the question, and if the 
presidential election was carried upon false per 
lenses, what cause of triumph have we? y 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Eneuisu] has frankly 
avowed his preference that Kangas should be a 
free State, though he is willing to admit her with 
a constitution recognizing slavery. To his posi- 
tion I do not object. Je of the South would 

refer that she should be a slave State, yet we 
old ourselves prepared to vote for her admission 
even with a constitution rejecting slavery, if that 
is the clearly-ascertained will of a majority of her 
citizens, 

But in sections where the squatter sovereignty 
feature of the bill is maintained, is it not presum- 
able that the uniform and continued expression 
of this preference at meetings where banners were 

ing with ‘* Buchanaa, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas,’’ might delude the voters into the belief, 
that after all the Kansas-Nebraska act was the 
‘* best free-soil measure ever passed?’?’ This may 
be said to be but an inference; but when it is cou- 
»led with the fact, that many northern Democrats 
aoe admitted that, in the event of Kansas becom- 
ing a slave State, they will go by the board, it 
strikes me more as a logical deduction. 

That the gravest differences of opinion in regard 
to the true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act are entertained by northern and southern 
Democrats, and by each among themselves, is 
béyond doubt, and this difference is the shoal 
which is threatening us with wreck. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania, |Mr. Bigter,] whep interro- 
gated as to the power of a Territorial islature 
to exclude slavery, replied: 

*“f am of opinion that the people through their local 
Legislature have that power. I arrive at this conclusion, 
because I can see but two sources of law-making power for 
n Territory—the one, Congress; and the other, the people. 
I hold that, when Congress has conferred upon the people 


of a Territory all the law-making power which it possesses 
under the Constitution, the power is complete in the people, 


equal to the question of domestic slavery, or any other || 


subject; but this is a legal. question, and T for one should 


be gratified to see it decided.” 

This seems to be the same ground as that 
oceupied Wy my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Enxe- 
Lisi,] as I know it to be that on which many 
other gentlemen from free States stand. 

In this position they are sustained by distin- 
guished southern gentlemen. In the speech of 


my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] I find this | 


paragraph, which he will pardon me for saying 
1s crammed full with her political heresies: 


* Bat | understand that even those who cry ‘squattér 
sovereignty’ throughout the South, and who most signally 
failed in ‘the last canvass under that cry, admit that the 
people of a Territory have a right, when they come to form 
@ Siate constitution, to determine whether they will have 
slavery or not. Am I correct in that position and under- 
standing of what they hold to be the correct doctrine upon 
this subject? If so, there may be not more than twelve 
hours’ difference of time between them and myself. I say 
they can do it to-day ; and they say that the same men can 
de it to morrow by framing a State constitution. Then 
there is between us but one night’s difference in time, and 
perhaps but one hour. It is the manner of doing it, and 
not the thing done, which seems to.be in controversy, even 
in the Democratic. party. Now, it seems to me that this 
should be no cause of dissatisfaction with the Democratic 
party, gor should it be any objection to the Democratic 
party. Our meee oe clear, and I think well under- 
stood—as much so, al least, as those of the to which 
you, Mr. Speaker, belong.”’ —_ 


** But one night's difference ?’’ ‘+ Perhaps but 
ene hour?” hy, sir, the difference in just as 
great between a Territory and a State as between 
achild andaman. Each have their respective 
nights, to be sure, but they are of a totally differ- 
ent character, The gentleman would seem, too, 
to intimate that a statute of a Legislature was 
ef equal ane with an article of a constitu- 
tion. See where his doctrines would lead us. A 
‘Territory is added to our domain; some ten thou- 
sand people, coming from different States, where. 
dafferent institutions prevail, settle upon it. They 


————— 





Have not large placards been here | 


subject | ’ 
| and yet my friend from Tennessee would permit 
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require law for the regulation of their society, 
| at a territorial government is giventhem. For 
what? To protect them from anarchy during 
|| their territorial condition. The people of all the 
"enter upon the territory, and are protected in their 
| persons and property by the Constitution of the 
United States, which recognizes property in slaves; 


| States have an equal right with themselves to 


a majority of this ten thousand (it may be one 
thousand) to exclude, by a territorial law, every 
slave-owner from the South, or impose a condi- 
tion of admittance contrary to his tastes, habits, 

| interests, and the spirit of the Constitution, I 

do not inquire into the authority of acquiring 

'territory. Thatisa foregone conclusion. We 

| have it; and if, without constitutional authority, 

| it comes as a waif into a corporation, by ever 
ercncigrs of justice and equity, it should be held 
| for the common benefit of all the corporators, and 
| not for the exclusive benefit of the few who chance 
| to stumble upon it, 

| Some of our friends maintain that the common 

law protects property of every description, and 

| will protect it against the local law of a Terri- 
| tory which may conflict, because of its assumed 
| unconstitutionality. But how does the common 
law get intoa Territory? The common law of 
| every land was carried into all the States by ex- 
| press statute. If no law can be found for the 
| acquisition of territory, itis absurd to suppose 
| that any law can be carried there by virtue of the 
| Constitution, except the laws of Congress which 
| are authorized and regulated by the Constitution. 
| That clause of the Constitution which provides 
for the making of ‘* needful rules and regulations 
| for the Territories,’’ must apply to territory ac- 
| quired since its adoption, now that we have them 
| in possession; and the Constitution mustauthorize 
| the making of such local laws by the Territorial 
| Legislature as may not conflict with its other 
| provisions, or the laws of the country from which 
|the territory was acquired would continue to 
presen However intricate these questions may 
e in reference to territory conquered from Mex- 
| ico,no difficulty exists in regard to that purchased 
| from France; for in the treaty of cession it was 
| provided, and with a view to protect the slave 
owners of Louisiana in their property in slaves, 
that 
‘‘ The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incor- 


| porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Federal 





| Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 

| and immunities of citizens of the United States ; and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained and protected in the free 

| enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion which 
they profess.”’ 


Kansas is a part of the Louisiana purchase; and 
in my view, the rights and interests of the people 
| of the slave-owning States are protected by treaty, 
| by the Constitution, by the common law, and by 
| the organic law of Congress; and that this pro- 
tection is now and will continue perfect until the 
people shall, in convention, make a constitution 
in which slavery shall be rejected, and Kansas, 
with that constitution, admitted as a State into 
the Union. ; 

My colleague, [Mr, Orr,] while he repudiates 
what is called squatter sovereignty, and denies 
that it is to be found in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
yet holds that in reality it is a matter of no prac- 
tical consequence whether it is or not. In his 
speech the other day, he remarked as follows: 

‘** T say, although I deny that squatter sovereignty exists 
in the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska by virtue of this 
bill, itis a a tically of little consequence whether 
it does or not; I think I shalt be able to satisfy the gen- 
Ueman of that. The n knows that, in every slave- 
holding community of this Union, we have local legislation 
and local police regulations appertaining to that institution, 
without which the institution would not only be valueless, 
but a curse to the community. Without them the slave- 
holder could notenforce his rights when invaded by others ; 


and if you had no local legislation for the purpose of givi 
protection, the institution eat hes anes fos 
appeal to every gentleman upon oor re nts a 
slaveholding constituency, to attest the truth of what L have 
wun mr the leguiativ thority of a Territory is invested 
* Now, islative au a Terri 
with a discretion to vote for or against laws. We think 
they ought to pass laws in every Territory, when the Terri- 
tory is open to settlement, and slaveholders go there, 
t slave property. But.if they decline to pass such 
aws, what is the remedy? None, sir. If the major ay 
the people are to the institution, and if they d 
not desire it ‘upon their Territory, all. they 
to do is simply to decline, to pass jaws in the 
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Legislature for its protection, and then it is as well 

as if the power was invested in the Territorial lant 
and exercised by them, to prohibit it. Now, I ask the oy 
tleman, what is the practical importance to result from the 
agitation and paren of - question as to Whether 
squatter sovereignty 8, Or 8 NOt, exist? 

it is a matter of little moment.” , Practically 


The language of my friend amounts to this. 
that public opinion is paramount to law. That 
there are occasions when public opinion does and 
should restrain the penalties of the law, is read] 
admitted, as it also is that laws passed by the 
Representatives of the perme are usually the 
reflex of public opinion. | have already remarked 
that no specified number of people are requisite 
for a territorial government; and I utterly repu- 
diate the idea that the first few hundred stragglers 
who may enter upon a Territory should set up 
to be the manufacturers of public opinion, or of: 
law, which may conflict with the rights of a cit. 
izen under the Constitution; and so do I under. 
stand my friend. His position is, that, if a Ter. 
ritorial aeiieiens fails to pass laws protecting 
and regulating property in slaves, there is no 
power to compel it todo so; and that, in the 
absence of such police regulations, our slaves 
would not only be valueless, but a curse to the 
community; and it is in this that I think my col- 
league errs. As a citizen of a sovereign State, 
I have the —_ to pass with my property into 
any State or ep where the national flag is 
recognized. If I take my slave into a State 
where public prejudice is against the institution, 
I may ~ robbed of my property; and, although 
my right of property is intact, 1 am powerless if 
the local law is averse to my detaining him. But 
here I am in a sovereign State; and, though the 
State may be in open defiance of a constitutional 
enactment of Congress, I have not the power to 
enforce it, nor do | know where the power is to 
be found. 

As a citizen of South Carolina, I go into a Ter- 
ritory, however, with goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and, anterior to the passage by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of a law regulating the distrib- 
ution of estates, I die intestate. What becomes of 
my property? It is certainly subject to the stat- 
utes of the State of which | am a resident. So, 
if I take my property in slaves into a Territory, 
which I do under the Federal Constitution, and 
the Territorial Legislature have failed to pass 
any law to regulate, dispose of, or protect such 

roperty, then the local law of the State of which 

am a citizen will apply to such property, pro- 
vided it does not conflict with the Constitution 
and the laws of Congress made under it. 

I presume that my colleague and myself will 
coincide in the opinion that the Territorial Legis- 
lature has no authority to pass laws prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves, or the manumission of 
them if in the Territory, and any laws to that effect 
would be void. The point of difference between 
us is, as to the effect of a failure to make police 
regulations. He gives virtue to public opinion 
at too early a period, and his position would as 
effectually exclude the slave owner with his prop- 
perty as that of those gentlemen who admit the 
right of a Territorial Legislature to exclude. He 
makes the general opinion of a few stragglers 
more efficacious than a territorial law. In the 
pame of ic opinion, he prohibits the free ex- 
ercise of opinion; in truth, his position is the 
squatter sovereignty of opinion. ; 

When Kansas comes to us in the majesty of a 
sovereign, I will regard her opition—not before. 

But it has been suggested that the squatter sov- 
ereign doctrine will work as well for the South 
as for the North, and that the time may come 
when it will be to our interest that the doctrine 
should prevail. And thus we are cajoled into 
making this (if it has not already become so) 4 
Government of expediency. For my own part, 
I prefer the Government of the Constitution. 

I have alluded, sir, to these differences of 
opinion and construction which exist between 
Democrats, as elements of weakness in the party 
organization. No can result from concea!- 
ing them, or harm alluding to them. The 


differences are notorious; and it is the part of 
wisdom and of patriotism to reconcile them 4 


once, and for us all to eommppanennen ground, 
which may be clearly defined and clearly under 
stood both atthe North and the South. ,If the 
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advocates of squatter govereignty persist in their 
construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act, they 
will inevitably drive off many of us from the 
South, who desire to act in concert with them, 
Can they do without us‘ No. Nor can we do 
without them, and retain any party strength, We 
believe that squatter sovereignty is as fatal to us 
as the Wilmot proviso; and so believing, it would 
be suicide to wink atit. With them it is nota 
matter of life and death. Many distinguished 
northern gentlemen give adhesion to the southern 
construcuon of the act. Why, then, should we 
not all agree that the Territory of Kansas shall be 
free and open to every citizen of the United States 
with every kind of property, slaves included and 
named, until the people of the Territory shall have 
formed a State constitution, which act of sover- 
eignty they may perform whenever they number 
a population of ninety-three thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty, and not before; and ‘* when ad- 
mitted as a State or States, the said Territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tion may prescribe at the time of their admission.’? 

My individual opinion, Mr. Speaker, and I 
give it for whatever it is worth, is that the prin- 
ciple of the Kansas bill, as generally understood 
atthe South, is worth more to the South than 
the Territory itself; and, for my own part, I 
would willingly give up the Territory to secure 
the principle, but for the fact that the equilibrium 
of the great. sections would thereby be hopelessly 
destroyed in the Senate, and that the permanent 
majority would afterwards laugh at the principle. 
_ I take the Siow ing sutuae, from the thirty- 
second section of the Kansas-Nebraska act: 

“ That the Constitution and laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within thegaid Territory of Kansas as else- 
where in the United States, except the eighth section of 
the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, approved Mareh sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, 
whieh, being inconsistent with the principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the States and: Terri- 
tories, as recognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred 
and fifty, commonty ealled the compromise measures, is 
hereby declared inoperative and void; it being the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to revive or 
putin force any law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abol- 
ishing slavery.’? 

This paragraph seems to be declaratory of the 
intentions of the framers and supporters of the act. 
How I understood it has abeuly been expressed. 
Its meaning appeared clear to me then; it seems 
sonow. In voting for the bill | hoped and be- 
lieved that my influence was being contributed 
towards transferring the agitation of slavery in 
Territories from these Halls to the Territories 
themselves. I fancied that the bill embodied 
principles just and right in themselves, and in 
strict conformity with the principles of States 
Rights and the Sentsantioin. The more sanguine 
of us cherished both the hope and belief that an 
easy solution of sectional difficulties had been dis- 
covered, and that our national area would indefi- 
nitely expand—each State and Territory revolvin 
in its own orbit—the whole system warmed an 
enlightened by the sun of the Constitution, and 
the dangers of' centralization be corrected by the 
extent of our national domain and the remote 
ation of its sovereign proprietors. 

tis yet within the power of the members of 
the Democratic party to cause to be realized this 
dream of patriots. “Will they do it? 





POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE 
TERRITORIES, 


SPEECH OF HON. T. G. DAVIDSON, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
ly rue House or Representatives, 
December 18, 1856, 


The House having under consideration the question of 
the President’s Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and the priating of ten 
usand copies thereof— 
Mr. DAVIDSON said: : 
Mr. Speaker: It was not my intention, when 
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I entered this Hall as a Representative of the | 


people, to discuss the slavery question in any 
shape or form, and I do not intend to do it now 
except incidentally, and so far as it may be neces- 
sary in vindicating the history of the 


lation of the country, I do not intend to enter 


into a vindication of that history, as the gentle- | 


man from Ohio [Mr. Nicuous] did yesterday, by 
the introduction of handbills and party speeches 
to prove that grave questions have been settled 
or have not been settled. [ come here now, sir, 
to discuss the question of the power of Congress 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
Territories; and I take the bread ground that 
Congress has not now, and never did have, power 
to legislate upon that vexed question. I believe 
that the history, given by the President in his 
message, of the events which have disturbed this 
country for the last year, is true to the letter; and 


so believing, and entertaining the peculiar views | 


which I do, in relation to this matter, I should 
consider that I was recreant to the constituency 


which I represent here, if I did not raise my voice | 
to vindicate the justness of the conclusions of the | 


President. He, sir, has sent up the record to the 
tribunal of equitable history, and it is registered 
in the annals of truth. 
round that Congress never had the power to 
egislate upon the question of slavery; and to 
prove it I desire to go back and examine how this 
quesion came up under our Government, and 
how it was fixed and settled. 
In relation to squatter sovereignty, sir, a great 


deal has, in the course of this discussion, been | 
said, and said in a spirit of acrimony which I || 
If the object be to show | 


very much deprecate. 


the American people from the earliest period of 
their political history. 


I have here the constitutions of the various:|| 


States which originally formed our Confederacy — 
constitutions which were adopted when those 
States were in a condition, in many respects, 
parallel with that of our Territories. 
speak to the point. 

When the 
the mother country, they were, | believe, gov- 
erned by letters patent and by ordinances emanat- 
ing from the King and Parliament. Consequent 
on that rebellion, and after they had thrown off the 
authority of the mother country, they had no other 
form of government, or rather that was tolerated 
until they adopted their first constitutions. They 
were in almost precisely an analogous condition 
with Territories prior to their formation of State 
constitutions. 

Now, sir, under these circumstances, what did 
Massachusetts say? Whatdidshedo? And l 


invoke the authority of Massachusetts, sir, be- | 
cause hex history claims for her the leadership of | 
the Colonies in the foremost ranks of the strife. | 
dinary doctrine, thatthe people had not only the | 
right to regulate their institutions without out- | 
side interference, but the right also to tax fellow | 


What did she say? She maintained the extraor- 


‘¢ subjects’’—for that is the word which politi- 
cally describes a Massachusetts man—who were 
not members of churches, for the support of her 
religious establishment, whether they were will- 
ing or not. For the proof of this, | refer to the 
third paragraph of her Declaration of Rights. 
Upon this subject, however, I feel no inclination 
to contend with those gentlemen; they may settle 
the question for themselves. 1 would, however, 
respectfully suggest that, before they attempt to 
intrude guarantees of nigger freedom on the South, 
they should look a litile to the 





For my part, I take the | 





that the supreme power does not rest in the hands || 
of the people, I tell gentlemen that they contend || 
against a doctrine which has been maintained by || 


| 


Let them | 


hirteen Colonies rebelled against | 
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I read,'in the first place, frona the original con- 


|| stitution of Massachusetts, formed soon after she 


rebelled against the rule of Great Britain: 
“The people of this Commonwealth have the sole and 


t legis- || exclusive right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, 


and independent State ; and do, and forever hereafter shall, 
exercise, and enjoy every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, or may not hereafter be, by them: expressly 
delegated to the United States of America in Congress. as- 
serbled. 

“ Government is instituted for the common good: there- 
fore, the peowle alone have an incontestable, unalienable, 
and indefeasible right to institute government.” 


Now, sir, come next to the constitution of 
the State of New York, the first article of which 
shows that the convention which framed it— 

‘* In the name and by the authority of the good people of 


this State, doth ordain, determine, and declare, that no au- 
thority shall, on any pretense whatever, be exercised over 


the people or members of this State but such as shall be 


derived from or granted by them.”’ 


NewJersey next comes up with her authority; 
and, upon examination of her first constitutional 
convention, I find it uttering the declaration that— 


** All the constitutional authority ever possessed by the 
Kings of Great Britain over these Colonies, or their domin- 


|| ions, was by compact derived from the people, and held of 


them for the common interest of society.”’ 


And so, if you will go on and examine the other 
constitutions of these Thirteen Provinces, self- 
constituted into States without any extraneous 
intervention, you will firf®, with the exception 
of Rhode Island, which elected to held under the 
former grants, made per ipsum Regem, that, in 
every single instance, they decare the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty; that they assert that the 
people only have the right to determine the char- 
acter ofinstitutiohs, and regulate the administra- 
tion of their own affairs within the extent of their 
own limits. * 

Now, sir, another point, which essentially 
touches this question. There is no gentleman 
who has examined this subject, but knows that 
every one of the original Thirteen Provinces, at 
the advent of the Revolution, recognized the in- 
stitution of African slavery. It is equally well 
known that the Constitution of the United States 
expressly declares that all powers, not granted 
to the Congress, are reserved to the States and 
to the people, and they were exercised by the 
people of each of the provinces as sovereign 
powers, and were accounted for as such. 

At the time of the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, the singular fact presents itself, in view of 
this discussion, that there were no Territories 
under the control of the Federal Government over 
which it could have been contemplated that Con- 
gress could ever have any jurisdiction in respeet 
to the question of slavery. 

Sir, you have heard gentlemen who were not 


|| thoroughly acquainted with the subject, discuss- 


ing the constitutionality of the ordinance of 1787. 
I tell gentlemen that Congress never had any 
control whatever over the question of slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory; for prior to the 
adoption of the ordinance of 1787, that Territory 
was in the possession of Virginiaasowner. She 
was, at this time, subject to constant inroads from 
hostile savages. ‘They were murdering her men, 
women, and children; or robbing them of their 
property, and leading them into captivity. In 
order to remedy these evils, she coneluded that 
she would offer to the ‘Confederation the entire 


|| jurisdiction of this vast domain, upon the condi- 


| 


tion that it should remain free territory. Being 
the donor, and imposing no onerous terms, she 
could divest herself of all the rights and privileges 
which attached to her eminent domain—amon 
which was the right of holding slaves. She di 
so in that respect, and made the transfer upon 


uarantees of || these conditions, with @ view of promoting ihe 


white men’s consciences in Massachusetts, And || immigration of agriculturists from the old coun- 
yet, sir, the ruins of Charlestown nunneries and || try, for the purpose of settling up her frontier as 


the deeencies of Hiss committees speak but in- 
differently for the latter, whatever may be their 
proficiency in kindly volunteering the former for 
our slaves. Z 

But, sir, my remarks tend, and my desire is, 
to go into an examination of the settlement of 
this doctrine of popular sovereignty; and I desire 
to show that, in every single instance when those 
ponmnnne formed their own constitution, they, on 

e ve 


power is.in the hands of the people. 


rapidly as possible, and thus protecting her from 
the constant inroads and incursions of hostile 
savages. The Confederation accepted the profiler 
with the condition precedent, and established the 
ordinance of 1787. This was the only Territory 
belonging to the Confederation prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution—a Territory acquired by 
donation, and under specific circumstances—and 
the only Territory contemplated, at the time, to 


threshold, declared the doctrine that all || come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 
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Well, sir, thisordinance was adopted—this con- | 
dition complied with—and, for the future regula- | 
tion of the territory in other respects, the framers | 
of the Constitution adopted this provision: 
« That Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or | | 


other property belonging to the Uniied States.’’ i 

This territory, sir, was at the time—and the fact 
cannot be too frequently reiterated—all that was 
under the control of the General Government. It 
ewas free territory, made so by the act and volition 
of Virginia—free territory upon a condition prece- 
dent, complied with when the cession was made. 

In view, sir, of this position, which cannot be 
successfully assailed, I contend that the cession 
of that territory, which then, and for the first 
time, constituted a Territory of the United States, 
was, under peculiar circumstances, the free gift 
of one sovereign State to the other States of the 
new Confederacy. I contend that this State had 
a perfect right to divest herself of the slaveholding 
right, which she might have exercised over that 
territory, and which she continued to maintain 
within the limits of her sovereignty, and to sur- 
render that portion of her domain, on the mere 
condition that it should be free, with an ulterior 
view to her own advantage and personal security. 
{ contend, sir, that Congress, under the inevitable | 
pressure of the free-territory condition attached 
to the donation of V&rginia, had nothing to do, | 
so far as she was concerned, but to ** make the | 
regulations”’ to carry out the intention and sub- | 
serve the condition of the donor. I contend, 
failing the compliance with such intention and 
condition on the part of Congress, that had a 
single individual, in consequence of such failure— 
climate or no climate, soil or no soil—gone into | 
that Territory to settle with his slaves, Virginia | 
would have had the right to reclaim the grant, 
and the Territory itself would have reverted to her 
State jurisdiction. 
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ginia, and which found its due and limited appli- 
cation in the legislation of Congress. 


But these, sir, though they carry no slight || 
|| weight, are side considerations. Let me recur 


to the Constitution itself. That instrument, sir, 
gives power to Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States. Does this con- 
template the surrender to Congress of the sov- 
ereign power of the States and people over the 
Territories? That were a violent construction 
of the instrument, to say the least, that would 
authorize the assertion of the fact. And why? 
Because sovereign power is vested in the people 
and in the States; and neither the people nor the 
States have delegated such power to Congress. 


} 


| Such a surrender or delegation is not to be in- 
| ferred; it must be expressed. Go to the powers 


enumerated in the Constitution, and it cannot be 
found among them. It says, for instance, that 
Congress shall have power to borrow money, on 
the credit of the United States. If money is 
needed, Congress has the right to borrow it under 


|| the delegation of that power. None denies this. 


Again: ** Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 


|| foreign States, and with the Indian tribes.” 


Why this? Because there was a necessity for it; 


indeed, it was one of the main necessities which | 


converted the Articles of Confederation into the 
constitutional compact. Nowhere, in the enume- 
ration of the positive powers, can there be found 
/any grant to Congress of the power to govern 
| the Territories. Slavery was a domestic institu- 


|| tion of all the States, when the declaration was 


| made, and of one half of them at the time of the 
jadoption of the Constitution. There was no 
| necessity to declare that slavery should not go to 
| the territory, because that was a closed question, 
| before the convention, by the treaty with Virginia. 


‘| Congress has only the power to make all needful 


But whilst I contend for this, I also, and most || rules and regulations respecting the territory or 


strenuously, contend that the action of Congress, 


} 


other property of the United States. The power 


under the specific clause of the Constitution, was || to govern the territory is with the people; not with 


terminative so far as it turned upon the making of | 
**the needful rules and regulations,’’ for which | 
Virginia had, by implication, stipulated in order 
to make a free T 
vitality to her intention, and securing the object | 
which she had proposed to herself, in surrender- | 
ing her sovereignty over the soil. I contend that 
neither the clause of the Constitution can be quoted | 
as an authority, nor can the legislation of Con- 
ress under a grant of power, in a specific case 
Ce invoked as a precedent, in connection with 
the right to allow or forbid slavery in Territories, 
which had no existence actual or supposed—and 
the Constitution does not suppose them—when 
the grant of powers, in relation to a northwest- 
ern Territory, was made by the framers and | 
carried out by Congress. f conunt that the | 
Territories, which have since come under the | 
jurisdiction of the United States—from the ac- | 
uisition of Louisiana to the organization of | 
Renses-ty whatever tenure held or process ac- | 
uired, are exceptional facts—facts arising since | 
the establishment, by Virginia’s spontaneous act, | 
of a free northwestern Territory, the interests of | 
which, in special reference to slavery, were com- 
mitted to all the States, and settled and termin- |! 
ated im accordance with the conditions of Vir- 
ginia, the precept of the Constitution, and the | 
a sn of Congress. I contend that those || 
‘erritories occupy a position absolutely radically || 
different from that of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. They are no gift of any one State, to the | 


i 
1 


erritory; thus giving body and || 


Congress. It seems to me that the man who 


| wishes to arrive at the truth, has only to read the 


past history of our country toe satisfied that 
the position which I take is the true one. 

Turn to the pages of that history, sir, and it 
will point gut to you when this question of the 
right of Congress to govern the Territories first 
presented itself, It was not heard of before the 


|| acquisition of Louisiana, under treaty stipula- 


tions; and when Congress passed the Missouri 
compromise, they did itin violation of the supreme 
law of the land. The Constitution and publig 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, by ex- 
| press provision of the organic law. ‘The treaty 
which I now hold, made between the United 
States and the French Republic, stipulated that 
the people of the ceded territory should be guar- 
antied ‘* the enjoyment of all the rights, advant- 


j 


| 


/ages, and immunities of citizens of the United 


States,’’ and ‘* be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, re roe &e 
One of those rights was that of holding slaves 
The ‘ceded territories’’ extended beyond 36? 
36’ of north latitude. Congress, therefore, save 
in derogation of that aoe raised to the char 
acter of a supreme law of the land, had no right 
to restrict its operation, and declare that slavery 
should not exist north of that line. ‘ 

The States and the people of this vast Repub 
lic had guarantied this, and they were pledged 
to us of the Louisiana Territory to vindicate our 
rights under the supreme law, every sanction of 





other States, subject to her restrictions in the act | 
of conferring the boon; but the common property 

of all the States, acquired by common treasure, | 
if not common blood. I contend that, being | 
original common property, no one State has any || 
natural-or inherent right to prescribe or proscribe | 
slavery, in regard to them. I contend that, on | 
this question of slavery, as a possible element of | 
their future State and social organization; their 
people are unrestricted by any constitutional inhi- } 
ition, and that no elastic, India-rubber process | 
of extension should be exerted to bring them | 
under the provision of the Constitution, which, so || 
far as the institution of slavery is concerned, ** in 

the territory of the United States,’’ was framed in \ 
compliance with the condition imposed by Vir- t 


which extended to the uttermost verge of the 
province which it ceded; whilst its stipulations 
were ample to cover the right of the most remote 
and isolated squatter to property in his slave. 
And here, sir, we have a strange contrast. As 
Congress kept faith with Virginia—one of whose 
conditions of rant was that the Northwest Ter- 
ritory should be free—so in the Missouri restric- 
tion they broke faith with France by withdraw- 
ing from the guarantees of the treaty a portion of 
the ‘* ceded territories’? which she had left open 
to slavery. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Is the gentleman in favor 
of all the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill? 
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tleman when I come to that par 
| ment. 
Mr. LINDLEY. [ask the gentleman with 
|| view to another interrogatory. He speaks of the 
| treaty with France being one of the supreme laws 
| of the land. Now, in the Nebraska bill then: 
| @ provision that nothing in it contained shall jp 
so construed as to put in force, though the 
| Supreme Court may decide the Missouri com. 
promise unconstitutional, the laws which existed 
— to the acquisition of Louisiana. If the 
issourl compromise was a violation of the 
supreme law of the land, was not the Kansas. 
Nebraska bill also a violation of that law ? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I will answer the gentle. 
man’s interrogatories when I reach that point of 
my argument. I have risen to discuss what } 
consider to be a grave constitutional question 
It is my determination to look at it calmly and 
deliberately. I say that this assumption, that 
| Congress has the right to govern the Territories 

never was preferred until it was found necessary 
to enact the Missouri compromise. That com. 

romise, I hold, invaded the supreme law of the 
and, and violated the good faith of the guarantees 
| of the States and the people to us of the Louisiang 
Territory. Where was the necessity for such a 
measure? Did the South ask for it? Did they 
ask for the restriction which it imposed? No, 
the South never asked for it. The South has 
been willing, at all times, that when a sufficient 
number of people settled in a new country, so as 
to attract the attention of the Federal Goverp- 
ment, they should have a territorial government, 
and be left free to frame their own institutions in 
their own way. ‘This certainly was the doctrine, 
and the right, so far as Missouri was concerned, 
under the stipulations of a treaty, invested with 
the sanctions of supreme“~law. We have been 
willing, in other respects, to leave it to the 
people most concerned, to say whether they will, 
or not, admit the institution of slavery in their 
midst. 

But, sir, look at the example of those who 
framed ourGovernment. After they had passed 
|| through the fierce ordeal of the seven years’ war, 
the States, by their delegates, met in convention 
and formed the Constitution, which they invoke 
as acommon muniment of their rights. When 
the agents of the people of the respective sov- 
ereignties had performed the mandate laid upon 
them, they returned to their constituencies to 
report their political stewardship. But they re- 
ported no such surrender of rights as is pre- 
sumed by the champions of the measure, and 
especially reported no provision of the Constitu- 
tion disturbing the equality of the States. There 
|| was no interference of one State with the affairs 
of another; nor of the Federal Government with 
those of any of the States. In 1780 we have the 
first act passed for the gradual abolition of sla- 
very. It was passed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. In Stroud on Slavery, the whole 

uestion is fully discussed. The day afterwards, 
the people of Adnensehetnetts, without any pre- 
concerted action as to time, abolished slavery by 
an indirect and, it would seem, unintended meas- 
ure. They had no idea of doing it when they 
did it, says the historian Stroud. They adopted 
a constitution to which they prefixed a bill of 
rights, which, whilst it foal required ‘ the 
subject’’ to contribute to the support of teachers 
of sects other than his own, deprived the same 
** subject” of his ‘* proper estate’? by an acci- 
dental abolition of slavery. Speaking of this 
unreflective act of the convention of Massachu- 
setts, Stroud holds the following language: 


* The abolition of slavery in Massachusetts takes its date 
one day LATER than the date of the abolition law of Penn- 
sylvania. It was not effected there by a direct and inten 
tionally specific act of the Legislature ; but resulted a3 4 
consequence of the primary article in the bill of rights, pre- 
fixed to the constitution of the State—the language of wiuch 
article is: ‘ AJl men are born free and equal, and have cer- 
tain natural, essential, and unalienable rights, among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties ; that of acquiring, possessing, and pra- 
tecting property ; in fine, that of seeking and obtaining their 
safety and brappiness.’ ”’ 

And, sir, it was upon generalities of this kind, 
adjudged into a binding decision by one of her 
courts, (Winchenden vs. Hatfield, 4 Massachu- 
setts Reports, p. 129,) that Massachusetts, stul- 


t of my argu. 














Mr. DAVIDSON. I will reply to the gen- || tifying herself, decreed that they were sufficient 
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. divest her ** subjects’’ of their right to hold | essential superiority, much of which lies in the 
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dson. 





I come back to the question of popular rights. 


| jects” in the matter of driving bargains! people of New York were right—if right the 


| 
: . : - } - . : 
slaves; resting, to that effect, upon a declaration || sharp practice and thrifty cunning of her ‘* sub- | If the people of Massachusetts were right—if the 
| 


rights of the ‘*subject,’’ was the right ‘of ae- 
yiring, possessing, and protecting property.” 

Now, sir, that | may do no injustice to the 
State of Massachusetts; that I may not improp- 
erly impugn any State—and I do not intend to 
do it, because, if Massachusetts, or any other 
member of this Confederation, as a State, has 
done wrong, or anything which it ought not to 
have done, she brings reproach upon me as an 
American citizen, as a member of a State affected 
toacertain degree by the misdeeds of any State— 
but 1 do it that this matter may be fairly under- 
stood. I desire to refer you to this decision of 
the supreme court of Massachusetts, and to ask 
you whether the lapse of barely three score and 
ten years can have destroyed * the eternal fitness 
of things ??’—whether the citizens of Massachu- 
setts of the present day are so much wiser and 
better and purer than the ‘* subjects’? of Massa- 
chusetts of bygone days, that they can sit in 
judgment over what their fathers did, previous 
to the time when they were entrapped into aboli- 
tion of slavery by the unintentional insertion of 
an article, working to that effect, in their ‘* Bill 
of Rights?’? Look at the decision of your own 


judiciary, quoted in the opinion of one of your | 


law functionaries, scan the grounds upon which 
it rests, and tell me whether it lays 
thing relative to the tenure and condition of 
slavery which we of the southern States may 
notfreely and blamelessly maintain? That opin- 
ion did not come up directly, but incidentally, 
and was given at the March term of 1808; I quote 
what | deem relevant: 

“ Parsons,C.J. Slavery was introduced into this coun- 
try soon after its settlement, and was tolerated until the 
ratification of the present constitution. 'The slave was the 
property of his master, subject to his order, and to reason- 
able correction for misbehavior; was transferable, like a 
chattel, by gift or sale ; and was assets in the hands of his 
executor or administrator. If the master was guilty of a 
cruel or unreasonable castigation of his slave, he was liable 
to be punished for the breach of the peace, and, I believe, 
the slave was allowed to demand sureties of the peace 
against a violent and barbarous master, which generally 
caused a sale to another master. And the issue of the 
female slave, according to the maxim of the civil law, was 
the property of her [the] master. Under these regulations, 
the treatment of slaves was in general mild and humane, 
and they suffered hardships not greater than hired servants. 

“Si#¥es were sometimes permitted to enjoy seme priv- 
ileges as a peculium, with the profits of which they were 
enabled to purchase their manumission, and liberty was 
frequently granted to a faithful slave by the bounty of his 


master, sometimes in his life, but more commonly by his 
last will. : 


* But in the first action, involving the right of the master, 
which came before the supreme judicial court after the 
establishment of the constitution, the judges declared that, 

virtue of the first article of the Declaration.of Rights, 
slavery in this State was no more.”’ 

Here, sir, you have the statement of the his- 
torian and the opinion of the jurist to show that 
slavery in Massachusetts ‘‘ was no more;’’ not 
by an act of the people’s will, expressed through 
their Legislature, but ‘* by virtue of the first 
article of the Declaration of Rights,’’ construed 
by a court into an abolition of the institution. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, were it not that it is not 
always easy or safe to refer human actions to the 
real human motive, I would venture the opinion 
that the conduct of Massachusetts, in our regard, 
has much of the dog-in-the-manger spirit about 
it,and that her persistent assaults upon the South 
are but evidences of spite against herself for 
having committed an act of unintentional philan- 
thropy in the emancipation of her negroes, when 
the rights of her ‘subjects’? and her enlarged 
dollar sense pleaded 

** Trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of their taking off.”” 

If Stroud has accurately laid down the facts, 
and the judge correctly expounded.them; if Mas- 
sachusetts allowed herself to be entrapped by “a 
first article,’? which, far from mentioning eman- 
cipation, asserts the right of her ‘* subjects’’ to 
possess and protect their property—and their 
ree were their property; if Massachusetts 
did emancipate her slaves when she did not mean 
to do so, and when the interests and rights of 
her “ subjects’’ stood against such emancipation; 
then, sir, must I say that, in the estimation of 
the world, she stands seriously damaged in her 
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own any- | 


_ object in introducing this decision, Mr. || people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
| Speaker, was to show that slavery and the slave || and South Carolina—when they expressly de- 
| trade existed in Massachusetts up to a compar- || clared, in the formation of their organic laws—- 
| atively short time prior to the adoption of the || they being but Territories of this Government— 
| Federal Constitution; and that the institution fell || that all power is in the hands of the people, let 
| to the ground, not by the express will of her || me ask you where this power is now? It is not 
|| people, but by a judicial decision under a sup- || in Congress. The Constitution has not given it 
|| posed delegation of popular power. Buttoreturn || to them. It is not in the States, because the 
| to my argument. || States cannot legislate beyond territorial limits, 
If all of the States, sir, hard upon the formation || Where, then, is it? Itis where it always was—in 
| of the Federal compact, had the institution of || the hands of the people—in their hands for good 
|| slavery in their midst; if, in view of the fact, that || or for evil. 
|| at the time of the adoption of that compact, one || Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I have frequently 
| half of those States maintained the institution, | heard upon this floor, from the Democratic por- 
/in common with their other domestic ones, and || tion of it, that the power to regulate the institu- 
_ this, under the ample protection of their rights of || tion of slavery resides with the people. Now, 
sovereignty; if, maintaining that institution, they || that has been with me a question which I desired 
|| could not have consented to any delegation of || very much to understand, and which I have 
|| power, expressed or implied, which could impair | ‘sought to Jearn at home, and here, from discus- 
| it; if they did net consent to such delegation, and || sions as they have progressed in this House; but 
| that none such was granted to Congress; if there || | have failed to ascertain whether the Democratic 
| were no Territories over which Congress could |; party understand that this power, which is 
| exercise this arrogated power—and there were | claimed for the people of a Territory, is theirs 
| none, and, therefore, no necessity for conferring | while they are in a territorial condition, or if it 
| such a power—and if there was no necessity it || only arrises and becomes theirs when they come 
|| was not conferred; then the only authority dele- | to form a State constitution, preparatory to their 
| gated to Congress was that it should have the | admission into the Union as a State. 
power to make all needful rules and regulations Mr. DAVIDSON. It isa little singular, Mr. 
|| respecting the onc specific Territory, for the sur- | Speaker, that a gentleman who sat so long as that 
|| veying, protecting, and selling of the land. This | gentleman did at the footstool of Jefferson, and 
| seems to me to be the correct history and the true | invoked his precepts and his name so often as 
|| exposition of this doctrine of the power of Con- || the gentleman has done, and who remained true 
|| gress to legislate upon the subject of slavery in | to his principles until the smoke of the dark lan- 
|| the Territories. || terns led him off and obscured his political vision, 
| And now, sir, i come to the Kansas-Nebraska || should undertake to ask me what Democratic 
|| bill, or rather to the removal of the Missouri re-| principles are. [Laughter. 
|| striction. it was found that the doctrine of non- Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. If there had been 
|| intervention had been restored by the compromise || no other dark lanterns but those to which the 
|, measures; but the question of non-intervention | gentleman refers, I perhaps would not be be- 
|| had left still a proviso upon the restriction, and | nighted now. If the principles of the Democratic 
|| that was, that we could not go into territory north || party were such now as they were under the ex- 
|| of 36° 30’, because we had been excluded by con- osition given to them in former times, I should 
|| gressional action, in direct conflict, if not actual eer no hesitation and doubt in reference to them. 
|| subversion of the treaty which gave to us, the || But I stand in rathera peculiar position now ,and 
eople of Louisiana, the right to go thither. It || when I hear the Democratic party and the candi- 

onan necessary, as non-intervention had been |, dates of that party lay down a principle, without 
|| declared, at least it did seem that this restriction | defining exactly what that principle may be, I 
'| might, with propriety, be removed. But in the | may be pardoned for being somewhat in the dark 
| passage of that act this strange anomaly presented in reference to this question, and I am sure I 
| itself: there had been territory acquired from Mex- || could not appeal for light to any higher authority 
i than the gentleman from Louisiana. It is in this 


| ico, in reference to which the ene of slavery 
had been discussed and settled, and it had been |; benighted condition of mind, in order that I ma 
be enlightened on this subject, that [ ask this 


| determined that slavery could not go thither, as it 
question. The obscurity that has been thrown 








was free under Mexican law, and, therefore, under 
treaty powers it was claimed thatit should remain || around me is not the result of any recent connec- 
free. On the other hand, the treaty of cession of || tions I have formed, but of some remarkable 
Louisiana found and legalized slavery in all that | expositions which have been made by the Dem- 
Territory as an institution, whilst the power to || ocratic party themselves heretofore and upon this 
o into that Territory with our slaves fad been |, floor. 

enied by the Missouri restriction. Therefore, it | Mr. DAVIDSON. Irefer the gentleman from 
was thought, I suppose, by those who passed that || Kentucky to the Democratic platform for an ex- 
bill, that, in the settlement of this whole ques- || planation. The Democratic party have published 
tion, they would put the Territories upon the same || a platform of principles, and the gentleman from 
footing, and that the people might go there sim- | Kentucky has not, I hope, permitted the dark- 
ply upon an act of Congress, as they went into | lanterns so to obscure his intellect that he cannot 
the other Territories. So far as Iam concerned, | read and understand. It is a singular fact, Mr. 
Iam free to admit that Ido not approve of it. | Speaker, that whenever one who has acted with 
| I do not believe that Congress had the power to || the Democratic party deserts that party, he 
| pass that regulation. I say frankly, and I wish || always finds that that party has deserted him, J 
gentlemen to understand it, that Congress has no | was about to explain my own position upon this 
| power to put any sort of restriction upon -_ subject when the gentleman found it necessary 
of the Territories. My friends from the North | to interrupt me. [, sir, am an humble.member 
have just as much right to go with ‘their free in- | of the Democratic party; but one of its faithful 
stitutions into southern Territory, as I have to standard-bearers. I have stood by it from my 
o there with the slave institutions of my State. | boyhood up to the present time with one single 
| They have as much right, with their spinning- | exception, when I felt inclined, like the gentle- 
jennies, to take their apprentice white boys and | man from Kentucky, to become exceedingly 
white girls) making slaves of them, in spite of || Americanized. My position is this: I do not be- 
| ** the first article of the Declaration of Rights,’’ | lieve that the people of the Territories have any 
which unintentionally emancipates negroes, whilst | political right to abolish or to establisli anything 
| it is powerless to protect the white serfs of the |, until they come to adopt their organic law. This 
weaving-shops—as much right, I say, to take |, as I have shown, has been the constant practice, 
them to work in their future factories, in the Ter- || and then they assume to themselves sovereign 
| tories belonging in common, as I or any other || power, and have a right to say ‘this shall be,”’ 








eT 


southern man have the right to go thither with || or ‘ that shall not be.’’ Thatis my ground; itis 
my slaves. Congress has no power whatever— || the ground of the Democratic party; and I rather 


if not arrogated—over the subject; and it cannot, || think that it is the ground of the resolutions of 
i therefore, interdict any right that adheres to it. || 1798-99. If this be the true ground, I think tha: 
> 


<8 
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all this agitation about slavery might cease. I 


tricts in the Union, that I have no disposition to 
agitate this question. It is not a matter of such 
vitality to us of the South whether the people of 
the Territories will have or will not have slavery; 
but it is all important they should be left to de- 
cide for themselves. Let them decide for them- 
selves, and I, for one, will never gainsay theirde- 
cision. 


ont . 
tion which did not recognize African slavery? 
Do you know of a single instance of the kind? 

Mr. CUMBACK. Yes, California. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I knew you would say 
that, and I desired that you should say it. Now, 
what were the facts in relation to California? I 
take the ground that those called the people 


tutién or to determine any question. 
them no territorial government, and they were 
chrysalis, if I may be permitted the term. They 


sort. Many, ver} 
citizens of the United States; they were of every 
class, color,and nation. Two thirds of them had 
probably nevertaken the oath of allegiance. The 

met together as a mob, and asserted and claimed 


zens. u : 
opposed the admission of that State, and not 
because this rabble of invaders, who called them- 
selves the people, had declared against slavery; 
for let me tell gentlemen that if slavery is not 
profitable it willexistnowhere. They talk about 
‘«the almighty dollar’’ governing the Yankees; 
but let me tell you it eoverns the whole species; 
where slavery 1s profitable all the Congresses this 


never have it. 
Carolina [Mr. Brancu] is right; climate and soil 
will settle this question. The great question, 
then, is not whether we are in favor of squatter 
sovereignty, or what sort of sovereignty we ad- 
vocate. The great consummation that has been 
achieved in the recent contest, is that the people 
are to determine the question for themselves. 
We shall have no more agitation on the subject 
of slavery, in this Hall, if we obey the voice of 
the people. 

Sir, 1 have been amused by the course which 
has been pursued by the gentlemen from Ohio 
and Kentucky, [Mr. Camppens and Mr. H. 
Marsnaut.}] The House will very well remem- 
ber a scene which occurred here during the elec- 
tion for Speaker. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky came here in all the pride of power; he 
had looked all around and he fad seen that Know 
Nothingism had one hundred and twenty-four 
advocates in this House, and the gentleman felt 
large. Yes, sir; Cesar, after he had swept Gaul 
with his conquering legions, I venture to say, did 
not feel more potent to destroy his enemies than 
did the gentleman from Kentucky to destroy the 
Democratic party. He came here and he fund 
that there was some mistake about the position 
—— were tooccupy. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky and the gentleman from Ohio, and other 
Representatives from the free States, did not hap- 
pen to understand each other; one was for Sam, 
and the others were for Sam with the bow in his 
legs, and they got quarreling about the twelfth 
section, which I neverthought amounted to much; 
and the gentleman from Kentuc » youallremem- 
ber, read the gentleman from Ohto out of the 
American party because he would not stand upon 
the twelfth section, and the gentleman from Ohio 
read the gentleman from Kentucky out because 
he would stand upon it. Well, just after that, 
on the 22d of February, the twelfth section was 
abolished, and that very night the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from Ohio went up 


sudience, from the same platform, for the same 
man for Mayor of Georgetown. ([Laughter.] 
There was one thing they did agree about—to 





tell my friends upon the other side, as the Rep- 
resentative of one of the largest slaveholding dis- 


Have you ever known a southern man 
to oppose the admission of a State into this Union 
fe pretense that she had adopted a constitu- | 


of California had no authority to form a consti- | 
At that | 
time the Congress of the United States had given 


simply in a state of abeyance—a mere political | 


met together as a mob, without authority of any | 
very many of them, were noteven | 


the power to usurp the rights of American citi- || 


That was the reason why southern men | 


side the grave will not prevent the people from | 
having it; and where itis not profitable, they will | 
My eloquent friend from North | 


to Georgetown, and both addressed the same : 
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destroy the Democratic party and to hate and 
proscribe the foreigner. 

The gentleman from Kentucky comes here and 
reads the Democratic party a lecture, because 
that party at the North, he says, holds one opin- 
ion upon the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
and that party South holds another opinion upon 
the same subject; and, therefore, says he, nothing 
has been settled by the late contest. 


round and seen with whom he is associated 
before he undertook to read us lectures. 

Some one asked the gentleman, when he was 
addressing the House, how the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Haven] stood upon that sub- 


Haven should speak out for himself. 
Mr. Haven has spoken out, and declared that 
Congress has the power to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. He voted 
for the bill introduced by the member from 
Indiana, [Mr. Dunn,] which asserted that doc- 
trine to its fullest extent. But that is not all; I 
would like to know the position of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Dunn.] I would like to 
| know what he says upon this question. He, sir, 
|| wasa Fillmore elector in the State of Indiana, 
and of course in full communion with the party 
| of the gentleman from Kentucky. Mr. Dunn 
| not only asserted this right, but was also most 
| earnest and eloquent in advocating it, even to the 
extent of the restoration of the Missouri restric- 
tion. 


the Democratic party for holding one opinion in 
the North upon the question of squatter sover- 
eignty, and another in the South. Sir, I was 
sorry to see the gentleman raise his potential 
| voice in this Hall in such a cause. 


ciate, and there was no one who more deeply 
regretted than | the position taken by the gentle- 
man. : 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Do I understand the 
gentleman from Louisiana to assert, that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Haven] believes in 
the power of Congress over the Territories, and 


| sistency ? 
Mr. DAVIDSON. 


| thing. 


| tleman mean, then ? 

| Mr. DAVIDSON. I said that the gentleman 
|| had undertaken to lecture the Democratic party 
for an imputed difference of opinion upon the 
|| doctrine of squatter sovereignty, when there was 
| entirely as real a difference of opinion in the party 
| with which the gentleman himself acts. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. With the permission 
| of my friend from Louisiana, I wish to disclaim 
| all idea of lecturing the Democratic party. I 
|| merely wanted to ascertain a fact. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana utterly mistakes me if he 
supposes that I intended to commit an assault 
| upon the Democratic party. I made no allusion 
| to the President’s message. I merely desired to 
| ascertain, as a matter of fact, whether the slave- 
|| holding section of the Democratic party held the 
| same doctrines upon the subject of squatter sov- 
| ereignty that are held by that party in the North. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. {should like to know how 
| the gentleman expected to get at the facts, when, 
| instead of questioning Democrats to ascertain 
| their own position, he seeks his information from 
such exponents as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Grow? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to say just 
here, that there may be no misapprehension, 
that on the occasion to which the gentleman 
alludes I addressed myself to the Democratic side 
of the House. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania volunteered the information which he 

ve. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The pate also read 
from the speeches of Republican Senators, and 
said they were good authority. But the point 
which I make upon the gentleman is this: that, 
when he charges the Democratic party with dif- 
ference of opinion upon a certain subject, he 
should take care that his own party are not liable 





Well, sir, | 


the gentleman ought, at least, to have looked | 


ject. He [Mr. Marswatt] was willing that Mr- | 
Well, || 


And Mr. Duww belongs to the same party | 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, who lectures | 


There is no | 
man here whose ability I more highly appre- | 


that I do not, and to argue therefrom my incon- | 
_ No, sir; I said™no*such | 


Mr. H. MARSHALL. What does the gen- | 
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‘| toasimilar charge. But the gentleman not only 
'| quoted from Republican authority, but he ale, 
| taunted the Democratic party in this House with 
|| the paucity of their numbers. He said the, 
were not many Democrats here from the North 
| to give testimony. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to SAY again 
that if there be any testimony from northern 
Democrats against the doctrine of squatter sover. 
_eignty I should like to see it produced. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I am going to show bya 
Know Nothing that squatter sovereignty is beiter 
than leaving this question to be settled by Cop. 
gress, as desired by Messrs. Haven, Mitiwary 
|Bayarp Ciarke, George Dunn, and Minin, 
F'itimore, the party associates of the gentlemay 
from Kentucky. And in doing so I shall refer to 
_a speech of a member whom Tam proud to con. 
| sider my friend—an honorable gentleman who 
has reviewed this question as a statesman ought 
to review it. I refer to the views of the gentle. 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Reapy.] At the ges. 
sion of Congress which adopted this bill com. 
| plained of by the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
honorable gentleman, in part, as may be seen at 
| page 745 of the mpentx to the Congressional 
|| Globe, addressed the House to this effect: 

“It is objected to the bill, that it establishes ‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’ by which is meant the right of the people, in 
their territorial character, by their Legislative Council, ty 
establish or prohibit slavery. Now, a word more on this 
subject. If it were true that the ‘squatter sovereignty? 
feature existed in the bill, what would the South lose by 
it? As long as the Missouri restriction stands, slavery can- 
| not go into this Territory. If you repeal the restriction, and 
|| establish ‘squatter sovereignty,’ slaves may be admitted 

there. It would then depend on the will of the settlers of 
the Territory. They might admit it or not. The decision 
| would be according to the popular wili; and there would 


be a chance for the South; while, under the Missouri 
restriction, she has no chance.’? 





'| Now, then, I appeal to the gentleman from 
|| Tennessee, [Mr. Soxpy.) a Know Nothing, to 
vindicate me when I say that squatter sovereignty 
|| is better for the South than to leave the matter to 
|| Congress, as Mr. Fillmore would have it done. 
Mr. READY. I hope the gentleman from 
| Louisiana will do Mr. Reapy, of Tennessee, the 
| justice to say that, in the speech to which he has 
referred, the main body of the argument was to 
show that the Kansas and Nebraska bill did not 
contain the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. That is what I wa¥about 
|, to say; but I desired to bring good Know Noth- 
| ing authority to show that even the doctrine of 
| squatter sovereignty was better for the South than 
|the doctrine of leaving-Congress to settle the 
| matter, which Mr. Fillmore and the Know Noth- 
ing party at the North contend for. 
1e gentleman from Kentucky said, in his very 
| able argument, and in his eloquent and impressive 
manner, that if this feature were in the bill, he 
would vote against it. I desired to show that the 
authority of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Reapy] is good enough, if squatter sovereignty 
existed there, to justify me in voting for the bill 
if [ had been present at that time; and it is fully 
sufficient to justify me in vindicating popular sov- 
| eignty, even against the terrors of the oppo- 
sition of the gentlentan from Kentucky and his 
friends, who have made this unjustifiable on- 
| slaught on President Pierce and the Democratic 
party. 


tr. LINDLEY. Would the gentleman vote 
for the bill if there was a provision in it exclud- 








ing the laws which were in force in that Territory 
prior to 1820? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. To what party does the 
gentleman belong? 

Mr. LINDLEY. I do not belong to any par- 
ticular party. I have been looking for some time 
for a chance to join the Democratic party. That 
— now presents a double aspect—one portioi 

lieves in one construction of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and the other in another construction. 
The gentleman from South Carolina admits this 
and tells the Opposition to make the most of It. 
I await further explanations before I take my 

tion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have to 
say, in answer to the gentleman, he had better 
remain in the party of his friends, Mr. Fillmore 

[and the gentleman from Kentucky; the doors 0- 
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entieman from Missouri; the gentleman from 
South Carolina can take care of himself. ; 
The House has kindly indulged me in listening 
to my views of the subject under consideration; 
and, as [ see my time has expired, I will conclude 
with a reference to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. H. Marsnatu.] He finds a Democratic 
resident who vindicates the Constitution, and, 
in so doing, does justice to every section of this 
yast country indiscriminately, e finds a Dem- 
oeratic party, with a platform upon which ever 
arantee of the Constitution may be grounded, 
and every right of every portion sustained, in 
lieu of sectionalism, fanaticism, and every other 
«jgm,’? upon principles originally laid at the 
foundation of our Government—principles reas- 
gerted and argued in the most faithful and elo- | 
yent manner by our candidate, and by every | 
true-faith Democrat in the free States. Yet, sir, 
because the Democratic party has succeeded in 
the late fieree contest, in which we fought as 
patriots, and our opponents fought as fiends; be- 
cause they succeeded in giving permanency to 
this Union, the defense and preservation of which 
has been committed to their hands since the 
accession of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, in 
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California Land Claims—Mr. Herbert. 


the Democratic party are closed to such as the say squatter sovereignty! in the hearing of the 
|| honorable gentleman from Kentucky. 


CALIFORNIA LAND CLAIMS. 


SPEECH OF HON. P. T. HERBERT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 24, 1856. 


The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, 


Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: During the last session I in- 
troduced a bill to expedite the issuing of patents 
for confirmed land claims in California. 
bill was taken up without my consent, and during 
my unavoidable absence from my seat, and re- 
jected. From the advanced stage of the session, 

was unable to obtain a hearing afterwards. I 
have therefore sought this the earliest opportunity 
to address myself to the merits of the bill, and 
endeavor to do justice to a measure of acknowl- 


edged importance, and which has been defeated, | 


as I believe, from the want of acorrect statement 


1801; you find the gentleman from Kentucky, || of facts. 


who voted for the admission of California, with 
her mob-law constitution —who voted for, or 
approved of, the Utah and New Mexico territorial | 
bills, signed by his candidate for the Presidency 
—who voted for that candidate with his Erie 
letter, affirming that Congress has the power, 
under the Constitution, to legislate upon slavery | 
in the Territories, to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the slave trade among the 
sovereign States—who, pledged to vote against | 
the admission of any other slave States, is acting 

in this House, with the gentleman from New | 
York, {Mr. Haven,] and the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Dunn,] each of whom has declared 
for the power of Congress tq legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, who has 
advocated, and, for aught I know, is still advo- 
cating, Mr. Fillmore for the Presidency. Mr. 
Fillmore, who, notwithstanding his Erie letter, | 
and the compromise measures, has been false to 
both parties, opposing the Democratic party in 
the past or the present; who, after joining the | 
Know Nothing party, which charged corruption | 
on the old Whig party, that had indorsed him | 
into the presidential station, flattered the foreign- 
ers on the stump, begging them, whom he was 
sworn to proseribe, to vote for him for the Pres- 
idency, who declared, in one of those stump 
speeches, that the restoration of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction, was the Pandora’s box, out of 
which all the evils of the slave agitation had 
sprung—this gentleman, I say, with all these 
bars of inconsisten¢y about him—inconsistency | 
from his apostacy from time-honored principles, 
which, I am free to confess, he once maintained | 
with honor to himself—inconsistency ingrafted 
upon him by his adoption of other principles with 
which he has lately inoculated Liens f, comes 
into this House and attacks the Democratic Pres- 
ident and the Democratic party for vindicating 
the very principles which he once could er 
see through, until the smoky light of the dar 

lanterns clouded his better vision, and misled | 
him into strange pathways. ‘The gentleman, | 
sir, reminds me a good deal of the story of 

the negro and the priest. I mean no ofiense | 
to the gentleman. This negro was fond of his 
neighbor’s pigs, and turkeys, and geese. The 











priest told him that if he took any more with- 
out paying for them, he would send him to the 
devil. Sometime afterwards the negro went to 
the priest for confession; the priest asked him, 
“Have you taken any more geese?’’ ‘* No 
massa.’? ‘* Have you taken any more pigs?’ 
“No.” ‘Have you taken any more turkeys 
or geese?”’ **No.’’ ‘* Well, you can go, and 
I will make the matter all right for you.” As 
he was going away, he congratulated himself to 
his brother Sam, as follows: ‘* He didn’t ask me 
duck ary time. or | would have been sent right 
to the devil.’? (Great laughter.] Now, sir, the 
probations of confession are searching things, I 
am told, and I would advise Democrats never to 





If I remember correctly, it was in February 
last I introduced this bill, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Some six or seven 
weeks afterwards the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the same back to the House with a unan- 
imous recommendation that it pass. During the 
pendency of this measure before the committee, 
my colleague was consulted in relation to it; and, 
as I was informed, sta‘ :d his intention to support 
the measure. But when we came to act upon the 


report of the committee, I was astonished to find | 


the gentleman pleading ignorance of the bill, and 
urging a postponement of action, in order to give 
him time, as he then alleged, to offer material 
amendments, which I never saw until I saw them 


in California, in the shape of a substitute, attached | 


to a joint speech and letter of my colleague, which 
were scattered over the State by thousands. To 
all of this | make no complaint; and really hope 
that my colleague may have succeeded in making 
whatever capital he may have desired. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire, with the permission 


of the gentleman from California, to make a sug- | 
In the first place, I desire to say that I | 
do not see the colleague of the gentleman, to | 


gestion. 


whom he is replying, in his seat; and then I wish 
to make another remark in reference to the bill to 
which the gentleman from California alludes. On 
the day to which the bill had been postponed, l 
appealed to the gentleman from California [Mr. 


did not wish the matter disposed of in the absence 
of the gentleman, [Mr. Elersert,] having under- 
stood that the gentleman was then in Virginia. 


|| He told me that he had been informed by the gen- 


| tleman from Alabama [Mr. Watker] that Mr. 
| Herserr was in the city, that he had been sent 


for, and would be here before the bill was dis- | 


posed of. 

When the bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, not liking its provisions, I 
advocated its postponement, and, to some extent, 
stood between the gentleman from California 
and his colleague, in having the day fixed for its 
consideration. As I have said; however, a further 
| postponement would have taken place, but for 

the suggestion that the gentleman was then in the 
city, and had been sent for. 

Mr. HERBERT. I regret as much as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri can possibly regret, the 
absence of my colleague; but, sir, it is doubtful 
whether I could have obtained the floor to pro 
ceed anoth@r day; and I will state further, that 
I dispatched a page to my colleague some five 
minutes ago, and hope he will be here. . 

As I was saying, I hope my colleague will 
make all the capital he may have desired. Indeed, 
I am gratified in having furnished my colleague 
with the only measure upon which he has seen 
fit to make a display of his,learning and elo- 
quence. I shall have the consolation of having 
been, if not of service to my country, at Teast of 
some benefit to one of her promineat and most 
ambitious citizens. 





. 


This | 


Denver] to allow a further postponement, as I | 





| 
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| have been wronged no one can deny. 
| assertion we agree precisely; and it is strange 
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Having no other object in view than to place 


| myself rightly upon the record, I shall give but 


little attention to order or arrangement in making 


| my remarks, but express my ideas as they pre- 
| Sent themselves to my mind; and as the speech 


of my colleague stands first upon the calendar, 


| will commence with it. 


The admission of the gentleman, made in the 
very first paragraph of his speech, has, in my 
opinion, placed him in a very illogical position, 


| for he admits ‘‘ that no bill has ever been pré- 


sented to Congress of so much importance to the 
State of California, in all its bearings, as the one 
now under consideration.’? Then, if this posi- 


| tion be true, did it deserve to be quietly strangled 
by privately alleging fraud, or in evading an open 


and fair consideration of its merits by having it 
tabled? If the consideration whicha bill should 
receive is to be determined by its importance, then 


| the statement made by my colleague of its start- 


ling importance, would seem to have required 


| more generous treatment than it received from 


him. 
Again he says, ‘* That the people of that State 
” In this 


that he should take issue with me when I en- 


| deavor to remedy this wndeniable wrong by legis- 
| lation. 


For what, I ask, is the object of the bill which 


| L introduced, if it is not to render speedy justice 
| to these very claimants under Spanish and Mexi- 


can grants, whose wrongs he says ** cannot be 


| denied,’’ and of which he in the very next sen- 


tence of his speech says: 

“Tam willing to go as far as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. H. Marsmatt] in complaining of the wrongs 
done to the claimants under Spanish and Mexican grants— 
nay, I will go further than he goes, and say no greater 
wrong was ever imposed by a Government on a portion of 
her popuiation.*? 


Now, sir, if my bill tended to relieve these 


poe claimants, whom he acknowledges tw have 


een deeply wronged, why did he not aid me in 
giving them relief? 

If he were sincere in his wailings—if the tears 
which he would almost persuade us he was pre- 
pared to shed for these persecuted people, were 
earnest, then why did he consent to have all 


| legislation upon this subject smothered, and these 
| people still left unprotected in their rights? and 


governed by an unjust and cruel a which 
has already driven many to bankruptcy, and 
must eventually engulf them all in ruin? 

Why, sir, my colleague goes so far as to assert 

*T will go further, and say, that I believe that the Gen- 
eral Government ought to reimburse to those claimants 
every dollar they have been compelled to expend in the 
prosecution of their claims under the laws of Congress ; for 
[ believe they have a just and equitable claim against the 
Government for that amount.’ 

Now, sir, these are strong confessions, but 
Without action they amount to nothing; and I 
rather think my colleague will find that the people 
of California, who are interested in this matter, 
are disposed to place more value upon actions 
than upon words. But, again, he says: 

“Under the law of Congress they were forced into the 
courts, and, as a just guardian of the interests of her citi- 
zens, she is bound to save them harmless.’’ 

Now, sir, to admit the outrageous wrongs, (as 
my colleague does,) and yet to propose nothing 
better than ** to let the matter stand as it is,’’ isa 


| miserable abandonment of his mission as a legis- 


lator, and withal a most “lame and impotent 
conclusion.’’ But let us sum up, and see what 
is his position. You can take his speech, and 
defend him as the warm friend to the land claim- 
ant,and yet, from the same document, prove him 
the bitterest enemy of the same class. This 
seems to be a vexed question with him, and 
reminds me of an anecdote. There were once 
two hunters upon the prairie, who, being pur- 
sued by a buffalo, fled for safety, one taking 
refuge in a tree, and the other trying the virtue 
of acave close at hand. Not a moment, how- 
ever, had elapsed, before the one in the cave 
reappeared, when the one in the tree exclaimed, 
** Halloa, comrade! why did you leave the cave? 
Return quickly, or you will certainly be killed.” 
Whereupon, the man from the cave replied, 
“* Well, be it so; I’ve been in the cave, and found 
there two huge hears, and I had as well be gored 
to death by the buffalo as be eaten up by the 
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bears.”’ Thus it seems with my colleague; he 
no sooner enters the cave of the claimant, than he 
reappears upon the open field to take the chances 
sith the squatter. But I would have been more 
charitable than the man in the tree upon that 
occasion, and invited my colleague to have shared 
the sapling with me. He acknowledges the bill 
to be of the greatest importance; that the people 
whom it was intended to benefit have been deeply 
wronged; that the greatest injustice has been done 
them upon the part of the General Government; 
that they have been forced into the courts con- 
trary to all prec dent; that no people were ever 
thus wronged; and his excuse for opposing the 
bill is, **that still greater wrongs may be in- 
flicted.’’?’ Hlow greater wrongs can be inflicted I 
cannot conceive. But what does it amount to 
butan acknowledgment that he fears the respons- 
ibility of action, and shrinks from the danger of 
doing justice? The statesman who admits the 
wrong, but declines the remedy, may maintain 
his popularity, but he proclaims his imbecility. 
fut to follow my colleague through this ha- 
rangue of irreconcilable inconsistencies would be 
bestowing upon it more consideration than my 
time will permit. I will therefore content myself, 
for the present, by making one more reference to 
it. On the fourth page of his speech he says: 
‘Pasa this bill,and you override the decisions of the 
Supreme (ourt and the district court, fall back on the de 
cisions of we Commissioners, and issue a patent for a claim 
that had seen rejected by the highest tribunal in the 
country.”’ 


Now, if there be any merit in this argument, 


then my colleague has shown himself very incon- 
sistent, and exhibited a creat want of conception 
as to its virtues, by neglecting to guard his own 
bill against its force, for his own reads as follows: | 

“That in all cases involving the title to lands in the State 
of California, arising under the act of March 3, 1851, enti- 
tled * An act to ascertain and settle the private land claims 
jn the State of California.’ which have been, or may here 
after be, tried and decided inthe district court of the United 
States, either for the northern or southern district of said 
State, the decision, when given in favor of the claimant or 
claimants, shall be, and hereby is, declared to be final as 
against the United States.” 

So, upon this point, both of our bills are pre- 
eisely the same; and if the argument is good 
against mine, it is also good against his; for if I, | 
by making the commissioners’ court final, over- 
ride the decisions of all higher courts, then he, 
by making the United States district court final, 
does the same thing, and overrides the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But this argument falls to the ground when the 
fact is made known, that not a single case has ever 
been wholly rejected by the United States district or 
Supreme Court which had been confirmed by the 
commissioners. 

But upon the contrary, (and what goes far to 
strengthen the position | occupy in this mat- 
ter,) very many of those rejected by the commu- 
sioners have been confirmed by the district and 
Supreme Courts. So, if his object be to secure 
these lands to the Government at the sacrifice of 
the claimants, then the record proves the com- 
missioners’ court to be more prudent and exact- 
ing than either the district or Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

As for the letter of my colleague, I shall simply | 
present a sample of it, and leave it without com- | 
ment: | 

It has fallen to my lot and become my duty to strike, in | 
the face of an imposing array of power, the first blow to | 
save them from being lost. 1 have raised my voice for this | 


pose in that Hall of Congress to which you sent me to {) . 
. ; question. 


00k atter and to guard your rights. It now remains with | 
you to maintain the position which you occupy, and, for 

all the future, to watch out against every private encroach- | 
ment, by pretended titles, upon the mines of California. In | 
keeping up this guard over your valuable privileges and | 
Vaal interests, you will preserve them to the public and to lj 
the hardy miner, who fiils the streams of commercial pros- 
perity by his toils.’’ 


t have examined with care and attention, the | 
bill introduced as a substitute by my colleague, 
yet [have been unable to find in it one redeeming | 


|| States, are the only laws which can be 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


‘California Land Claims—Mr. Herbert. 


collearue’s has the least to recommend it; for the 
one presented by the ex-Senator allowed the 
claimant, in cases where his lands were occupied 
and possessed by third parties, to locate a like 
quantity upon the public domain; but that of my 
colleague refuses even this poor boon to the 
claimant, although his lands may have been con- 
firmed and patented. Why, sir, what recourse 
has the claimant, when he would have enacted as 
follows: 


** That said patent shall not be construed as affecting the 
rights of persons who have held possession, under color of 
title, of any part or parts of said lands, or who have had 
improvements made thereon, and that all such rights shall 
remain valid without in any wise being affected by this act?’? 


How irreconcilable is this provision of his bill 
to the act of Congress, passed March 3, 1853, 


' 
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all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said Property } 
contract, shall enjoy, with respect to it, guarantees e ual 
ample as if the same belonged to citizens of the Unites 
States.”? d 
And it declares further, that they 
** Shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy. 


ment of their liberty and property, and secured in the fre 
exercise of their religion without restriction.” : 


This is the law of the land, and admits the 
inhabitants of California to the enjoyment of al] 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of the cit. 


‘izens of the United States; and 7 this treaty 
o 


they are guarantied protection in all of their lega| 


rights which they may have obtained under the 


‘*eranting preémption rights in California,’’ 


which declares as follows: 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all the public 
lands in the State of California, whether surveyed or un- 
surveyed, with the exception of sections sixteen and thirty- 
six, and with the exception of lands appropriated under the 
authority of this act, or reserved by competent authority, 
and excepting, also, the lands claimed under any foreign grant 
or title, and the mineral lands, shall be subject to the pre- 
emption laws.”? 

So these claims are exempted from location by 
the law extending the preémption laws over Cali- 
fornia. Nor does he stop here: 

** 4nd provided further, That if it shall hereafter appear, 
at any time within five years after the final decision in any 
case Which has been or may be decided, as first aforesaid, 
by the United States district courts, or by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that any title to any of the lands 
patented as aforesaid was fraudulent, or fraudwently ob- 
tained, either upon forged papers, or under any other false 
pretense or pretenses whatsoever, then the patent issued 
in such case or cases shall be null and void, and the pat- 
entee, or the assignee or assignees of the sane, shall take no 
right therefor.”’ 


Why, sir, what would a patent be worth issued | 


upon such a law for the next five years? The 
claimant is at the mercy of any man who ma 
stand at the street corners and cry fraud. For 
instance: A has a valid claim confirmed and pat- 
ented, and B, his neighbor, asserts fraud; no one 


will buy, and A is compelled to keep his land; 


or, if he sells, do it at great sacrifice; nor can he | 
eject B, or any one else, until the expiration of the | 
five years, for until then, under this act, his title | 


would be incomplete. 

In the bill introduced by myself provision was 
made againstall grants containing eleven leagues 
and over that quantity. My reason for so doing 
was, that no precedent having been established 


in such cases by the Supreme Court, I deemed it | 


prudent to exclude them from the operations 


of the bill, as I then thought, and am still of the | 
same opinion, that it would be wrong not to await 


the action of the Supreme Court upon such cases 
before declaring the action of the commissioners 
upon them final. And I must confess my sur- 
prise that my prudent colleague did not have some 
such provision in his bilk and also that he did not 
provide against the contingency of the Laman- 
tour and Bolton and Barren claims being con- 
firmed, for it will be remembered that, in his 
speech he made much complaint of those claims; 
and in the case of the Lamantour grant went so 
far as to declare that there was scarcely a doubt 
of its being based upon fraud, for which there 
was no necessity, as the Lamantour grant was 
excluded by the provisions of the bill from its 


| benefits. Revolve the position of my colleague 


as I will, the old adage of ** Strain at a gnat, and 


_swaliow a camel,” will intrude itself upon my 


mind. But let us come to the merits of this 


The treaty by which a country is ceded is the 
law of the land, and the laws of a country previ- 


‘ous to its conquest, which do not conflict with 


the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United 
recognized 
by any legal! court, until changed by or with the 
consent of Congress. Now, sir, if the era 
of law as stated, and which were established by 


the Supreme Court in 1820, in the case of the 
clause, or even a sentence calculated to right the || 


wrongs of which he himself complains, or relieve || 


’ 


then Territory of Florida, are correct, then the 
case in point of law in favor of the land claimants 


these claimants of the cruel and unjust oppression |! is clear; for the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 


to which they have been subjected by former | 
legislation. 
than the-one presented in the Senate 


to the people of California. Of the two bills, my 


Sir, I esteem it a more unjust bill || 
; y’ Mr. i 
Gwin, in 1853, and for which he now apologizes 


confirmed in 1848eand which ceded California to 
the United States, read as follows: 


“In the said territories property of kind, now be- 
longing to Mexicans not established there, shall be inviola- 
bly respected. The present owners, the heirs of these, and 








laws of Mexico, prior to the cession of Califor. 
nia to this Government. 

At the time of the passage of the law in 185] 
creating a board of land commissioners for Cal. 


| ifornia, the objects of it were fully discussed; 


and by reference to the debate upon the passage 


of the law, it will be found that the objects of jt 
| were simply to determine what was the private, 
/and what was the public domain, not interfering 
_in any manner with the rights of third parties, 


and to fulfill and carry out all the stipulations 
and obligations of the treaty, respecting the rights 
of property to private individuals. Indeed, the 
law itself is plain and unmistakable. The board 
of commissioners were appointed to ascertain 
and determine promptly what were the bona fide 


| grants made by the Spanish or Mexican Govern- 
| ments, and what extent of country remained 


ungranted as public lands under this law. _ Inter- 
preters were appointed to translate and read all 
papers referring to these grants. Law agents 
and attorneys were also appointed to protect the 
interest of the Government. 

The law required the Surveyor General of 
California, when these lands were confirmed by 


| the commissioners, to separate and establish lines 


between them and the public domain. It then 
declares that the person or persons so complying 
with all its provisions should be entitled to and 
receive a patent for their lands, and affixed the 
penalty, in case of non-compliance with all of its 
requirements in the short space of two years, a 
forfeiture of the claim, and the land became public 
domain. And yet my colleague declares that it 
would be an outrage upon the Government to 
make such decisions final! With what show of 
justice can the Government object to being bound 
by the decisions of its own officers, appointed by 
itself, (without consulting the claimant,) paid by 
its money, and existing by its permission, especi- 
ally when the effects of such decisions is merely 
to declare that the lands covered by such grants 
are not public domain, and in no wise conclu‘ling 
the rights of third parties? 

It would be infinitely better for the Govern- 
mentand the people of California that some fraud- 
ulent grants should be affirmed, than this confu- 
sion and uncertainty should continue to exist. 
Third parties would be benefited; for their rights 
not being affected, the relinquishment of all claim 
by the Government would rid them of a formid- 
able litigant, and leave the contest between them- 
selves and the claimant by grants from Mexico. 
And besides, I venture the assertion, that there is 
not a man in California holding under the pre- 
emption laws, that would not prefer seeing the 
titles settled at once, than being kept in continual 
suspense as to the validity of his title. He 
will not make permanent improvements to any 
amount, because a week thereafter he may be 
ejected; and he cannot prosper, because he does 
not make outlays for those necessary improve- 
ments, such as fencing or ditching, and irriga- 
ting, without which no man in California can 
make agriculture profitable. ‘To force these claim- 
ants against their consent, and at their own ex- 
pense, into this endless field of litigation, after 
guarantying to them protection in their rights 
by the treaty of Mexico, which should be held 
as sacred as the Constitution, is an outrageous 
wrong, and stands without precedent in the his- 
tory of the country. 

It has been asserted by my colleague, that 
by the of this bill the interests of San 

rancisco would be forfeited. Sir, I profess to 
feel as much pride in the future prosperity and 
welfare of the city of San Francisco as my col- 
league can possibly feel; and I here declare that 
never, by any act of mine, shall her rights be 
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iced in jeopardy. But let us examine the facts | 
relative to this matter. 


In the city of San Francisco there are three || 
arties—namely: the city of San Francisco, the | 


successor of the Pueblo grant of Yerba Buena, | 
Lamantour, and Santilan, or Bolton and Barren 
_contending for certain landed property lying in 
and about the city, each claiming to have derived 
titles from Mexico. All these cases have been 
submitted to the board of commissioners, and 
respectively confirmed, thus abandoning, upon 
the part of the Government, all claim, and leav- | 
ing the contest between themselves to be decided 
in the proper tribunals of the country. Now, 
then, these three cases constitute the great bone 
of contention, and they have been held up as a 
arecrow by my colleague, and actually deterred 
this House from taking any action, thereby, in 
effect, condemning over eight hundred equitable | 
and just claims simply because this contest ex- 
sted. 
“Why did my colleague not (if his objection 
lies here) exclude these cases from the opera- 
tions of the bill? It could have been easily done. 
His deep feeling for San Francisco should not 
have led him to withhold justice from every other | 
claimant in the State. nd again, in the year | 
1853, it will be remembered that one Doctor Peter | 
Smith obtained a judgment against the city of | 
| 
| 





San Francisco, upon which execution was issued, 
and all of her right, title, interest, and claim to 
every foot of surveyed lands belonging to her 
were sold by the sheriff, and it has not, nor can 
itever be reclaimed. She has been robbed and 
lundered of the best portion, if not all, of ee 
(ended interest for more than three years; and 
what is more, even the City Hall, the only build- | 
ing she possesses of any value, is mortgaged | 
to-day for three times as much as it would bring | 
under the hammer. Such are the facts relative to | 
San Francisco. She has been betrayed and sold 
by her own sentinels; and if the claim should 
eventually be determined in her favor, she is no 
better off, because her interest (worth millions, 
could she have held it) has been sacrificed. Then 
wherefore this appeal in behalf of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Again, my colleague says: : 

“No man holding a genuine claim to land under a Span- | 
ish or Mexican grant would ever ask for such monstrous 
legislation.’? 

This assertion is not only void of all reason, 
but it is ridiculous and absurd; for it is equivalent 
to saying, that a man holding an honest claim | 
in California preferred being harassed from term 
to term in two United States courts, one situate 
six thousand miles distant, and at the expiration | 
of five, ten, or perhaps fifty years, footing a bill | 
of from five to twenty thousand dollars, to having 
speedy justice done him, and saved all this trouble 
and expense. Such a man would be a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum; and I venture the assertion, 
that if this test were applied to every solitary 
case, not one genuine claim could be found in the 
State of California. 

Why, sir, the expense attending the litigation | 
of these claims is enormous. In the case of P. | 
B. Reading, who, I believe, was the second to | 
procure a patent to his lands, it cost him all of | 
$20,000 to obtain atitle to hisland. Here is $20,000 | 
paid in cash, besides years wasted in seeking | 
after and procuring his just rights, which were 
Gearenties him in the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
algo. 

And what consolation does my colleague give 
such claimants? He whines like a whipped | 
schoolboy over the wrongs inflicted upon them | 











by the Government, and with emphasis declares 
that the money they have been forced to expend 
in defense of their property should be refunded. 
Yet, sir, he has seen enough of the liberality of 
this Government to know that it will never be 
done, and that the effort to obtain such remune- 
raion would be as fruitless as the labors of 
Siayphes. ° 

J pon examination it will be found that the land 
claims in Louisiana and Florida were the same in 
every particular as those of California, and that the 
objects of the laws for their settlement were 
precisely similar in substance to the one passed 


| of California, yet the claimants of 
denied the same legislation which was extended 


| citizens. 


b. 4, p. 202.) 

Commissioners were appointed to ascertain and 
determine what was private and what was public 
domain; law agents and attorneys appointed to 


guard and protect the interests of the Govern- | 
ment; and it was made the duty of the surveyor | 


| general of those States, upon confirmation of the 


grants by the commissioners, to separate these 
private lands from the public domain by metes 


}and bounds. This done, bills precisely similar 


to the one I offered for the benefit of the Califor: | 


nia claimants were passed, and the claimant re- 


ceived his patent without further delay; and thus, | 


although the claimants of Louisiana and Florida 
had every advantage from proximity over those 
California are 


to.the claimants of those States, and they com- 
pelled to come six thousand miles, at an enor- 
mous expense, and make out their cases. 


This is | 


but one of the noble specimens of impartiality upon | 


the part of the General Government towards our 
Nor did they, in the cases of those 
States, refuse justice to the claimants because 
their claims conflicted, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the United States Statutes at Large. 


In ‘* An.act to provide for the confirmation and || 


settlement of private land claims in Florida,” 
book 4, page 202, the second section reads as 
follows: 

* That all the conflicting Spanish claims, &c., be, and the 
same are hereby, confirmed: Provided, That this confirma- 
tion shall only operate as a relinquishment of the title of 
the United States: Provided further, That nothing in the 
foregoing sections shall be construed to prevent or bar the 
judicial decision between persons claiming titles to the 
lands confirmed.”’ 


Such also was the law in Louisiana relative to 


conflicting claims. But how different with Cali- 
fornia! Justice is denied every claimant by the 
Government, simply because in San Francisco 
there exist conflicting titles. Is this the boasted 
equality of the States? If we are not entitled to 
the same treatment as other States, or if you in- 


tend to refuse us the same liberal legislation | 


granted other States, why, then, let us know it. | 


All we ask is our rights. 


The settlement of the land titles in a new State |, not replace the money in the Treasury which it 


is a matter of vital importance, affecting not only 
individual interests, but the general prosperity 
of the country. Mr. Webster, in reply to Mr. 
Hayne, upon the resolution introduced by Mr. 
Foote, respecting the sale, &c., of public lands, 
speaking of the settlement of the title, says: 

‘Tt is easy to perceive, but not easy to measure, the im- 
portance of this in a new country.” 

Previous to the arbitrary and unprecedented 
policy which the present Attorney General has 
seen fit to pursue in regard to the private land 
claims in California, the State flourished, pros- 
on and improved with a rapidity unequaled 

y any country upon the glob; and up to that 
time, these claimants (as they iretenl protec- 
tion instead of persecution from the hands of the 
Government) had every confidence in the valid- 
ity and worth of their claims; their rights were 
respected, and they could exercise the usual priv- 
ileges of owners in ejecting trespassers, preventing 
spoliations and waste, could sell, mortgage, and 
improve as circumstances might require. But 
how stands the case now? That confidence in 
these titles which gave life,energy, and prosperity 
to the country, has been destroyed. In nine cases 
out of every ten these lands can be bought for less 
than the Government price; in fact, they area 
curse to the claimant, as they have not only be- 
come almost entirely worthless, and a source. of 
onerous taxation to the claimant, but through 
them they have become involved in endless litiga- 
tion. 

Five years have elapsed since this oppression 
commenced. In every instance these claims 
Rave been presented to the board of commission- 
ers at great expense; in many cases the owners 
of them have even been compelled to mortgage, 
or sell ata sacrifice, in order-to procure the means 
of prosecuting their claims before the commis- 
sioners. But no regard whatever is paid to all 
of this; and they have all, without discrimination 
or distinction, been appealed in, and these claim- 


in 1851 for the same purpose for California. (See |! ants summoned to come six thousand miles with 


: 
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their attorneys and witnesses, and defend their 
rights guaranti@l them by the treaty. Was ever 
such imposition and cruelty before perpetrated 
upon any people! As for this ery of fraud which 
has been brought to bear with no little effect 
against this bill, I look upon it as an evasion of 
responsibility upon the part of my colleague, in 
order to avoid taking an open and bold position 
upon a great and important question affecting the 
interest of the entire State, and upon which the 
people are divided. 

I undertake to say that, in proportion to its 
number, the bar of California is as able and 
learned, and withal possessing as much energy, 
as any other in the United States; and it is sur- 
prising that some of them, who have lent them- 
selves to the task of showing this so-much-talked- 
of fraud, have not succeeded. Nearly eight years 


‘have elapsed since California became a ee poss 


of this Government; and although several of the 
first lawyers of the country have given much of 
their attention to this subject—and although for 
the last five years the Government has had her 
law agents and attorneys, under pay, and on the 
alert, watching these cases with all of the scru- 
tiny of the hawk—still I have yet to hear of the 
first case of actual fraud being established. 
These grants are all uniform, and of one char- 
acter; and the most intricate and doubtful of them 


| were the first brought to the consideration of the 


Supreme Court. Outofanumber which have been 
tried by that court, not one has been rejected. All 


| the future decisions of this court must be based 


upon the same principles of law established in 
former decisions. Then wherefore the necessit 

of suspending these cases to the detriment of all 
parties concerned? What has the Government 
to gain by this course? Whatare individual — 


rels in California relative to these claims to her? 


| What matter is it whether the claim of A B or C 


shall be confirmed, since it has been declared 


| through her commissioners that she has no title¢ 


And, again, I venture the assertion, (although I 
am not posted as to the amount it has already 
cost the Government to investigate these titles,) 
that if one third of them should be eventually 
rejected, and sold as public domain, it would 


has cost her in prosecuting them. Further con- 


tention by the Government in this matter would 


be not only impolitic upon her part, but in deny- 
ing the ownership of these lands to the claimants, 
you retard the general prosperity of the country, 
for no permanent improvement will be made so 
long as the present state of things exists. 

In reference to my colleague’s remarks in rela- 
tion to the mineral lands of California, I consider 


| them not only irrelevant, superfluous, and out of 


| issue. 


| 


place, but likewise an evasion of the question at 
No mention was made in the bill relative 
to this subject, simply because, under the laws 


|| of Spain and Mexico, the mineral lands were 


especially reserved as ref ee of the Crown; 
and all titles derived from Spain and Mexico were 
subject to a reservation of the minerals. Hence, 
California having been acquired of Mexico, I 
conceived that the mineral, as well as the agri- 
cultural lands, were subject to the laws of Mexico 
in force at the time of her cession to this Gov- 
ernment. And these laws, I believe, when the 
question comes to be tested, must be made the 
basis of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States relative to the mineral lands located 
in the United States. In the case of Frémont vs. 
the United States, they declare— 

“ The only question before the court is the validity of the 
title; and whether there be any mines on this land, and, 
if there be any, what are the rights of the sovereignty in 
them, are questions which must be decided in another form 
of proceeding, and are not subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the commissioners, or the court, by the act of 1851.” 

Thus simply settling the question as to the 
“‘ validity of the title,’’ and leaving the question 
as to the rights of the sovereignty in the mineral 
lands to be decided hereafter. hat that decis- 
ion will be, lam not prepared to say. But, let 
it be what it may, I hope that it will meet with 
the general approbation of the people. ; 

it was not my intention to have alluded to this 
question of mineral lands; but since my colleague 
has devoted the largest portion of his speech and 
his entire letter to the subject, L shall presume to 
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a 
take issue with him upon one point at least. He 
says that he is satisfied that the G@®neral Govern- 


ment has no right to the minerals in California, | 
J believe, sir, | 


but that it rests in the State. 
that the United States possesses the right, and 
the only right, tothe mineral lands of California; 
andwhy? Because the Government, and not the 
State of California, acquired this property from 
Mexico. It was acquired by the common blood 
and treasvre of the whole country. And never 
will I sanction or give my support to any move 
which goes to proscribe one American citizen 
from the enjoyment of this rich possession of our 
common country. 

For one I say, let the mines remain as they are, 


free to the citizen of Texas as well as the citizen | 


of Massachusetts; and, like the waters which flow 
in our rivers, let them remain free to all who may 
thirst. In my opinion, California’s right to the 
mineral lands within her borders (so long as she 


remains a part of this great Republic—and God | 
grant that it may never be otherwise) is no better | 


than Pennsylvania’s, or any other State in the 


Union. 


Sir, Lam leth to believe the opinions as ex- 


ressed by my colleague upon this question. For | 
if the State has this right over the mineral !ands, 
then the power to legislate upon them follows; 
and the consequences necessarily attending legis- 


not only every State, but every individual, feels 
so deep an interest, would shake the Union to 
its very center. ‘The disgraceful scenes of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, in disre- 
garding and trampling under foot the laws and 
constitution of the State, would be reénacted with 
ten-fold the violence and bloodshed. Yea, sir, 
the actions of these outlaws would stand like 
pigmies in comparison to the revolution which 
would inevitably be brought about by legislation 
upon this subject. For instance, sir, let the 
Legislature pass an act to lease the mines in Cal- 
ifornia, thus throwing the complete control of 
them into the hands of capitalists, and the people 
would rise in arms, and one general cry of disaf- 
fection would make the welkin ring from Cres- 
cent City to San Diego. A scene of bloodshed | 
would follow unequaled ‘in the book of time.”’ 
And [hope from the bottom of my heart, for the 
good of the pe ople , for the peace of the country, 
for the future harmony and prosperity of my 
adopted State, that my colleague may stand 
alone in the opinion he has expressed upon the 
ownership of this vast and important domain. 

But, as I have before said, the agitation of this 
question is wholly irrelevant, and should not | 
have been introduced. But two of these grants 
approximate the mines: one of them was ex- 
cluded by the operations of the bill, and the other 
already acted upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then wherefore the necessity of 
this labored harangue upon a subject entirely for- 
eigu from the question at issue ? 

But, in conclusion, the people have every reason | 
to congratulate themselves upon the prospect of 
a speedy settlement of this question, which has 
done so much to impair the growth and retard 


| 
j 
| 


the city had beey. 
from the burning piles, the foundations were 
being laid of amore magnificent city still. Such 
was the energy of California before you had par- 
alyzed her with your cruel legislation! 

I have seen the streets of Sacramento swept b 
the fierce deluge; and yet upon the very aed 
| have seen rise up the most beautiful city of the 
| Pacific slope; and the angry torrent subdued by 

the energy of man, haled from its course, and 

made to slow like a gentle rivulet along the base 

of the mountains, and through the fertile valleys, 
the obedient slave of the miner and the agricul- 
j 


turist. I have seen eager multitudes of men of 
all nations rushing, in hot haste, with the imple- 
ments of labor on their shoulders, into hitherto 
unknown and almost inaccessible gorges, in the 
midst of hostile Indians, searching for gold, and 
developing the mineral resources of the country, 


lighting their camp-fires from the unextinguished | 


embers from which malignant savages had just 
fled. Such was the fierce energy of our people 
| before you had crushed us with endless litigation! 
} 
| 





POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD 
TO THE TERRITORIES. 


1 OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
December 18, 1856. 


referring the President’s Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof— 


| Mr. QUITMAN said: 
Mr. Sreaker: When I rose on yesterday, it 
was my intention merely to explain my position 
/on two points of the pending discussion; but 
since I have the floor this morning, by the cour- 
tesy of the House, and have had a night to re- 
| fect upon the subject, I shall avail myself more 
| fully of the opportunity, and devote the allotted 
hour to such notice of the variops questions in- 
volved in this debate on the President’s annual 
| message, as my limited time will permit. 
| ‘The most striking feature of this debate con- 
| sists in the differences of opinions which exist, 
/not only between the several political parties 
'represented on this floor, but, to some extent, 
even between members of the same party, on 
the subject of the relations which the Territo- 
ries and their inhabitants bear towards the Fed- 
eral Government and towards the States. This 
arises, sometimes from erroneous conceptions of 


quently from the attempt to apply rules of action 
to particular cases, without reference to any 
theory whatever. elt is my purpose, therefore, 
to go back to the fountain head and source of 
these differences of construction and opinion. 
While I shall endeavor to present my views of 
| the true theory of our political system, I know 





the prosperity of California. ‘The effort in this 
case is not without its reward. At the time of 
the introduction of this subject into Congress, 
but three patents had issued, and they by order 
of the Supreme Court, although five years had 
elapsed after provision had been made by Con- 
gress for their final settlement; but since the in- 
troduction of this bill (scarcely ten months) over 
sixty of these cases have been determined, and 
patents issued to the owners. So much for the 
effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stood upon the shores 
of the great Pacific, the interminable ocean fading 
into the horizon in the distant east, and huge 
mountains melting away in the clouds of the dim 
west; and I have gazed upon a beautiful city on 
the beach of a magnificent bay, having newly 
come forth from chaos, as if by magic—the very 
spouse of the sea, her bosom glittering with the 
treasures of eastern kings, herself resplendent as 
a virgin in her nuptial robes. Such was the pic- 
ture when the glorious orb of day sank into the 
bosom of the ocean; but when he returned from 
his home in the east, I have’ seen nothing but 
desolation and smoldering ruins to mark where 


mere glance at the subject. 
And here let me premise that, although desir- 


/ous of hastening to the consideration of that 


| the declaration of the President’s message with 


| this subject proves itself. 





| self-styled ‘‘ Republican”? party, the develop- 
nenin abhighh have been made in ‘this discussion 


condition of the white and black races in the 


subject, I feel it proper to notice, in passing, one 
or two other points of this debate. The first is, 


regard to the present aspect of the slavery ques- 
tion. In my opinion, that able document on 
Mailed in truth, it 
stands impenetrable against all the assaults that 
can be made upon it. I regard it as well-timed, 
and its conclusions as strictly correct. 

Had I before entertained any doubts of the 
ultimate aims and objects of the anti-slavery, or 


would have removed such doubts. The Presi- 
dent speaks boldly, but with due caution. I, for 
one, indorse his Siem. Yet Ido not mean 
to say that you, Mr. Speaker, or others here of 
our party, directly propose, in the words of the 
resident, **to effect a change in the relative 


slaveholding States.’? I mean to say, that the 
avowed objects of your political association would, 


regard to the Territories.—Mr. Quitman. 


aa SSS 
But ere the smoke had risen | should 


| SPEECH OF HON. J. A. QUITMAN, | 


lation upon this subject by a single State, in which | 


| 
The House having under consideration the question of 


the theory of our Government, and more fre- | 
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you become successful, lead to such ‘ 
result; and I mean to say further, what no man 
will dare to contradict, that there are many dis. 
| tinguished members of the anti-slavery part 
constituting the very soul of that party, who have 
| openly declared, that their great purpose is the 
whtienats destruction of the institution of African 

slavery, intertwined as it is with the social sys. 
tems of fifteen sovereign States of this Union 
| Your platforms, it is true, have not threatened 
|| direct interference in the affairs of the southern 
|| States. No party dares do that. The North 

the whole North, dares not directly assail the 
institution in the States. Were the North tg 
make such an attempt, under our present system 
of Government, we would not stoop to argue the 
point, but, confident of our own strength, would 
treat the assault with contempt and ridicule; and 
such, Mr. Speaker, would be your course, and 
that of your political friends, were the combined 
South to assail any essential domestic polic 
| which you gentlemen of the North think fit t 
entertain in your social systems. 

Believing that it can be very clearly shown 
| that negro slavery, as it exists in the South, hag 
not only been hitherto one of the chief sources 
of our national prosperity, but is, and must con- 
tinue to be, an element of moral and military 
strength, I have never been disposed, with some 
timid politicians, to shrink from the discussion 
| of these questions, when obtruded upon us by the 

ignorant or designing. But, during the present 
| debate, such discussion is unimportant; it is, at 
least, not the real issue. The practical question 
is, whether the slaveholding States, and the 
inhabitants of those States, are or are not entitled 
to an equal participation, not merely in a portion 
| of the advantages of our system of government, 
| but in all those advantages, in all acts of legisla. 
tion, in all places, always, and everywhere, as 
well within the limits of the respective States, as 

in the Territories, the common property of all 
| the States—whether, I repeat, we shall not have 
| an equal participation in every right, both direct 
and collateral, which may be incident to the 
| epelty of the States. We claim the privilege 

of equal competition for political power in the 
Government, unrestrained by the action of that 
Government. We claim the right of expansion 
as essential to our future security and prosperity, 
We may hereafter require more elbow-room, to 
| guard against the possibility that a system of 

labor, now so beneficent oar roductive, might, 
from a redundant slave population, confine 
narrow limits, become an ultimate evil. 
claim peace and tranquillity from this war of 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 

For these reasons, I cordially thank the Pres- 
dent of the United States for the bold, clear, and 
manly tone in which he has rebuked this anti- 
slavery organization. Instead of meeting this 
| insidious and ill-disguised war upon the South, 

with weak efforts at concfliation and compromise, 
he has repelled the enemy with an open defiance. 
I like the temper in which this is done, and my 
judgment approves the policy of such a course. 


} 
| 














that I must do it briefly, and confine myself toa 


The principles of this sectional anti-slavery or- 
ganization leave no middle ground for concession 





timid or time-serving politicians. The principle 
must be squarely met with its direct converse. 
It is a battle for victory or death. In this struggle 





ee 


either you must conquer, and crush ws, or we 
must succeed in defending the rights and privi- 
leges of our section. As the contest now stands, 
it is a war to the knife. You are the aggressors; 
you have brought about this issue. I am aware 
that the leaders of the Black Republican party 
—I qualify the term to dintingsih this new or- 
ganization from the Republican party of Jeffer- 
son’s day—I am aware, I say, shes the leaders 
of Black Republicanism have studiously denied 
the charge of aggression. To meet their denial, 
it is enough to point to the broad basis of their 
party, which, I am ready to admit, deserves the 
designation of ‘* great,’’ applied to it by their 
orators and presses: It is, unfortunately, great 
in its numbers, great in its power for evil, and, 
more than all; great in being founded upon & 
wide-spread sentiment of hostility to slavery. 
Upon that sentiment, Mr. Speaker, and not upon 


or compromise. There is no half-way house for 
the Kansas act, nor upon the repeal of the Mis: 
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gouri restriction, rests your political power, and 
that of your party. ‘That sentiment, inculcated 
jn your schools, and in your churches, for a 
quarter of a century, 1s the cement which unites 
jiscordant political elements, and constitutes the 
rand basis of the organization of Black Repub- 
jcanism. Even had this party never tendered 
olitical issues, or adopted a political platform, 
i: would still deserve the rebuke of the President 
for the war of opinion which, from its constitu- 
tional elements, it wages against the social sys- 
tems of the South. That alone, under a common | 
overnment, in which public sentiment possesses 
so much influence, would sow the fruitful seeds | 
of alienation of feeling between the sections, and 
would, therefore, lead to an eventual separation. 
There is another point in this discussion, Mr. 
Speaker, upon which I must not forget to touch. 
Jhile expressing my hearty concurrence with 
the views of the President on the slavery ques- 
tion, 1 will not conceal my regret that I cannot 
also commend the course of the Administration 
in regard to Central American affairs. 
Jlistened, yesterday, with much pleasure to the 





eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Alabama || 


(Mr. WaLkeR] on that part of the message which 
refers to these matters’ In most of the views pre- 
sented by him I concur. The policy which has 
enerally been pursued by our Government in re- 
isn to Central America has been too narrow, 
too timid, atid too much warped by European 
diplomacy. My judgment and my heart have 
always responded to the noble sentiments uttered 
by Mr. Clay, in 1818, when the question was be- 
fore Congress as to the recognition of the young 
republics then springing intd existence on our 
southern borders, and the propriety of adopting 
penal laws to restrain our citizens from aiding 
those republics to secure their independence. But 
having fully presented my opinions on this sub- 
ject in a speech delivered during the last regular 
session of Congress, on a bill introduced by me 
to modify our existing neutrality laws, I will not 
now repeat them. I am happy to hear the gen- 
tleman from Alabama expressing his agreement 
with me so far, at least, as to admit that those 
laws have been construed too broadly, and en- 
forced with too much rigor; and I hope that, when 
the time shall come to act, that gentleman will be 
found standing by my side, in the effort to repeal 
the odious features of an act which has too long 
been a stumbling-block in the path of our national 
destiny, and obstructed the progress of civiliza- 
tion and liberal government on this continent. 

Mr. WALKER. I beg leave to assure the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I read his argu- 
ment with infinite pleasure; and I believe that I 
then told him that r stood side by side with him 
on that question. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I remember the remark, 
and am happy to hear this reiteration of the gen- 
tleman’s opinion. As his objections to the neu- 
trality laws, in his speech of yesterday, were 
limited to the mode in which these laws have 
sometimes been enforced, and did not seem to 
extend to the laws themselves, I feared that I 
might have misunderstood him. I shall rejoice 
to have his efficient aid in adapting our legislation 
to more liberal and expanded views of policy. 
We are the great Power of this continent, and 
have the right to adopt a policy purely. American. 
I am utterly opposed to molding our national 
policy in regard to American affairs to suit the 
views of England, France, or any of the great 
Powers of Europe. We want no treaties with 
them to fix our relations with American States, 
or to define and regulaté our connection with, or 
our duties towards, those States. Great Britain 
does not deign to consult us in reference to her 
relations with the Empires of Asia; and wh 
should we administer to her pride by making her 
a baw to our intercourse with the adjacent States 
of this continent ? 
Po point of most interest to us, at present, is 

icaragua. I do not pro to an eulogium 
on General Walker, at bdo seated him = one 
of those instruments which, in the hands of 
Providence, are used to facilitate the march of 
civilization and improvement, and the spread of 
liberal political principle throughout the fairest 
portions of the world. Shall our Government, 
then, throw obstacles in the way of his progress’ 











Should we not rather, by all proper means, en- 
courage such desirable results? Had a liberal 
policy always been pursued, and had not our Gov- 
ernment, by the enactment of stringent and severe 
penal laws, adopted the narrow and suicidal 
policy of preventing our citizens from embarking 
In enterprises, neither unconstitutional, nor viola- 
tive of our neutral duties, the liberal party in 
Nicaragua, of which Walker is now chief, would 
be oa and firmly established in power and 
authority, instead of being threatened with anni- 
hilation by a combination of semi-savage foes. 
That party would now be Ieft to lay the founda- 
tions of civil and religious liberty, and to develop 
the vast and varied resources of that rich and 
beautiful country—resources, constituting mines 
of agricultural, mineral, and commercial wealth, 
which will forever lie buried, unless brought to 
light by American enterprise. 

Although, Mr. Speaker, I find the minutes of 
my hour rapidly gliding away, and although I 
have not yet touched the principal subject I rose 


| to discuss, I cannot permit the opportunity to 


pass without an allusion to another matter, which, 
though of little practical consequence in itself, 
derives some importance from its connection with 


member from Tennessee |Mr. ErueripeGe] intro- 


| duced the following resolution: 


*¢ Resolved, That the House of Representatives regard all 
suggestions and propositions of every kind, by whomsoever 


34ru Conc....3D Sess. Powers of the Government with regard to the Territories—Mr. Quitman. 


| the great jssues of the oth On Monday last, a | 


|| on this floor. 


made, forthe revival of the African slave trade, as shocking | 


to the moral sentiment of the enlightened portion of man- 
kind; and that any action on the part of Congress, con- 


ee ; ; ad 
niving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 


| would justly subject the Government:and citizens of the 


United States to the reproach and execration of all civilized 
and Christian people throughout the world.’ 

Upon objection made, the rules were suspended, 
and the resolution passed under the pressure of 
the previous question. Debate, and even explana- 
tion, were thus cut off, and our constituents, as 
well as the public, were left to guess at the reasons 
of ourrespective votes. After the passage of this 
resalution, the gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Orr,] who had in vain attempted to amend 


the former resolution, introduced another propo- | 


sition, in the following words: 

* Resolved, That it ‘is inexpedient, unwise, and contrary 
to the settled policy of the United States, to repeal the laws 
prohibiting the African slave trade.” 

This also passed by a decisive majority; only 
eight members voted in the negative, debate and 
explanation having been again cut off by the 
application of the parliamentary thumb-screw. 

t toted against both resolutions; and now take 
this first opportunity of stating the reasons of 


| those votes. Both resolutions were, in my opin- 


ion, as objectionable in substance as the mode of 
forcing a vote on them, under the pressure of the 
previous question, was improper. 
features in the proposition of the member from 
Tennessee are its sinister expressions, and the 
intensely virtuous indignatiq@a manifested, not 
against the revival of the African slave trade, but 
against the wickedness of those who would have 
the hardihood to make suggestions or 
tions in relation thereto; and, as if to deter all 
good patriots from even harboring such sugges- 


tions, it invokes the reproach and execration of | 


‘the civilized and Christian people throughout 


| the world’? upon the Government and people of 
| the United States, should Congress, by any action, 


connive at or listen to such suggestions. It de- 
nounces thoughts, propositions, and opinions, on 
the assumption that they are shocking to the 
moral sentiment of mankind. Now, sir, I find 
in the written chart of the duties and powers of 
this House no authority to take charge of the 
public or private morals of the good people of the 
country. Itis a vain and pharisaical arrogance 
of superior virtue in us, to assume such censor- 
ship. I intend no personal disrespect, when I 
say that this House, constituted as it is, is one 
of the last tribunals to which questions of public 
morals or of private honor should be referred; 
and yet, sir, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, if it sprang from avy higher motive 
than that of entrapping political opponents, was 


a mere attempt to denounce, as immoral and un- | 


| 


‘he prominent | 


roposi- | 


| have statuary about this Capitol, upon which 
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gress in any way connive at such sentiments, 
by any political action. I surely do the gen- 
tleman no injustice when I say, that his object 
was not merely to obtain an expression of the 
opinion of this House against the African slave- 
trade. He will hardly venture to say that that 
alone was his object. It went obviously further. 
The studied phraseology in which the resolution 
is clothed, going to the very verge of parliament- 
ary license, indicates the purpose of obtaining 
the influence of this House to put down and stifle 
opinions and propositions on subjects of legiti- 
mate inquiry, on the grounds that they are infa- 
mous and detestable. It is a precedent full of 
mischief and danger, which I regret especially to 
see introduced by a southern man. Under it, 
what is to prevent the introduction of a resolution 
declaring the holding of slaves to be immoral, 
inhuman, and contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
anity? There are probably some on this floor 
_ready to present such a proposition; and, from 
| the sanalenien of this House, I am not certain 
it would not pass, if propelled by the brute force 
of the previous question. I repeat, the precedent 
is dangerous, and, in my opinion, more pregnant 
of evil than the ** suggestions’’ so much con- 
demned by the mover. I regret that it should 
have received the sanction of a single Democrat 
Were we sitting as a board of 
| censors upon the morality of practices affecting 
| human happiness in general, | would desire to 
| include in our censures the cooley trade, now 
penemees by our refined and virtuous ally, Eng- 
| land; for by that trade white men, if I may so 
| designate the Chinese, are carried into the worst 
| kind of slavery. I would wish also to embrace 
in our deprecations the ‘* shocking and unchris- 
tian’’ practice of immuring in the unhealthy and 
| fetid prison rooms of a factory, for eleven hours 
| of the day, white children of both sexes, and of 
| tender age, thereby destroying the health and 
| elasticity of their bodies, and blunting and stupe- 
| fying their intellects by the constant employment 
of watching the interminable whirling of the 
| Spinning-jenny. I protest, Mr. Speaker, against 
this House ensbilahing any code of morals for 
| the country; but if we are to have one, let it be 
| general. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the gentleman yield 

| to me for a moment? 

Mr. QUITMAN. My time is so short that I 
would rather not be diverted from my argument. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. My object in rising was 
to ask the House to extend the time of the gen- 
tleman, and give him an opportunity of discuss- 
ing these questions fully. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I will now go on; and 
should my hour expire before I shall have con- 
cluded what I have to say, I would be happy to 
accept the proffered courtesy. I do not often oc- 
cupy the time of the House, and would not do 
so now had I not been incidentally drawn into 

| this debate. 

Before I leave these questions of ethics, I 
cannot pass without notice a singular bill which 
=n and silently glided through this House 

| the other day, apparently unobserved by the vigi- 
lant guardians of the Constitution who sit near 
| me. I allude to the bill presented by the chair- 


‘|| man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


[Mr. Campzect,] forbidding, under penal sanec- 
tions, the introduction of obscene, indecent, or 
immoral prints, statuary, &c. While the private 
motive may be proper, such aebill belongs to the 
| description of legislation upon which I have been 
commenting, and, in my opinion, introduces a 
| mischievous political precedent. Inthe first place, 
who are to constitute the censors? I doubt not 
that the Committee of Ways and Means would 
admit many specimens of art, at which a portion 
| of our sturdy countrymen and women, with a 
taste less artistically refined, but perhaps with 
more of virgin purity, would be shocked. We 





scrae of my fuir constituents could not look 
without ablush. But, sir, 1 would ask the chair- 
'| man and Committee of Ways and Means whence 
do they derive the power of supervising the pub- 


christian, certain opinions known to be enter- | lic taste or morals? If they possess it, I also 


tained by some of our fellow-citizens, and to | 
invoke, in advance of any proposed action, hor- | 
rid imprecations on the country should Con- 





commend to their attention’a bill to suppress the 
exhibitions of model artists, now so fashionable 
in our great cities. 
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i return, however, for a moment, to the slave- 
trade resolutions of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, 1 was not at all surprised to see him refuse 
to suspend the previous question, at the request 
of my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,} 
to enable the latter gentleman to offer an amend- 
ment, which would have brought the House toa 
direct vote on the expediency of reviving the 
African slave trade; but I was surprised, in the 
sequel, to find the gentleman from South Carolina 
oe a similar privilege to me. After the pas- 
sage of the obnoxious resolution of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, my friend from South | 


Carolina, with a view, no doubt, to put himself |! 


and friends right upon the Journals, introduced 
a resolution differing from that he had originally 
proposed asa substitute. The first proposition | 
would have been acceptable to all of us; the dif- || 
ference consisted in the addition of the words, | 
‘*and contrary to the settled policy of the United 
States.’ The previous question having been 
called on this resolution, Lappealed to the mover 
to permit an amendment, striking out the words 
** contrary to the settled policy of the United States,”’ 
in order that [, and those acting with me, might 
unite upon his resolution; but the gentleman re- 
fused to do for a political friend that which he 
complained had not been accorded to him by a 
political opponent. ‘This want of courtesy com- 
pels me to make some explanation. 

Mr. ORR. I did not complain of the refusal 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to let me offer 
an amendment to his resolution; I merely re- 
quested that he would afford me an opportunity 
RO to do. 

Mr. QUITMAN, [addressing Mr.Orn.] Well, 

I recall the word ** complain;”’ but, in making a 
request of a political opponent, you implied that 
itshould have been granted. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
my position on this subject is simply this: I am 
not in favor of the revival of the African slave 
trade. Not because I look upon it as ‘* shock- 
ing, horrid, or deserving the execration of the 
civilized world;’’ for I believe it has resulted in 
practical benefit to the negro; not that I believe 
the transfer of a slave from benighted Africa to 
America—from the dominion of a cruel ayd des- 
potic negro master, to a kind and humane white 
master, does any harm to him, or to the world; 
but lam opposed to the revival of the African 
slave trade because, in my judgment, it is inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and adverse to the interests of 
the section of country which J represent. Such, 
too, I believe to be the prevzciling sentiment at 
the South. I should have voted, and am ready 
to vote, for any proposition which shall confine 
itself to a declaration against the policy or expe- 
diency of the African slave trade; but | will not, 
by any fear of const quences or misconstruction, 
be driven to adopt the affectedly denunciatory 
language of the gentleman from Tennessee. It 
is the language either of cowardice or of hypoc- 
risy; not that of plain-dealing. I speak of the 
resolution, not of the gentleman. I should not 
be much surprised to find it followed by a reso- 
lution condemning the internal slave trade. I 
say again, distinctly, that had these resolutions 
simply declared that the revival of the African 
slave trade was inexpedient, and even against 
public policy, my voice would have been heard 
strongly in the affirmative; but I am opposed to || 
lectures upon the morality of that trade. ‘There || 
I stand; and I cannot be coaxed or dragooned |} 
into the support ef resolutions which I do not 
believe to be true. 1] 

The resoluuon of the gentleman from South |} 
Carolina (Mr. Oxr] was also objectionable, || 
though not in the same degree. It proclaimed || 
** the setiled policy of the country’? to be against a || 
repeal of the present laws. Now, in the first || 
place, in a progressive country like ours, where | 
public sentument sways the public policy, there | 
18 an impropriety in any Congress resolving what 
shall be the future or settled policy of the coun- || 
try. Every Congress will have enough to do, to 
adapt its action and legislation to its own proper || 
term of authority and power. | regard such lan- } 
guage, to say the least of it, as empty declama- 1 
uuon. : 

In the next place, it being admitted that treaties | 
are laws, this anguage of the resolution goes to 
the extent of approving and perpetuating all our 


| reposes, 


| divided or parceled out. 
| same system, two sovereign powers. 
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treaty stipulations in relation to the African slave 
trade; and of some of these I do not approve, 
but, on the contrary, believe them to be unwise 
and impolitic. Such, for instance, is the stipula- 
tion to aid Great Britain in watching, with a 
naval force, the coast of Africa. Neither am I 
prepared to say, though opposed to the slave 
nade, that it ought to be treated as piracy. I 
doubt much whether the horrors of the middle 
passage do not arise, mainly, from the false 
philanthropy of exaggerated punishments. Rest- 
ing in this uncertainty, | could not, by my vote, 
declare the laws and treaties on this subject to be 
our ** settled policy.’’ For these reasons, now 


-given, because explanation was refused when the 


resolutions were offered, and because I regarded 
both resolutions as useless and unnecessary, I 
opposed them. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the princi- 

al subject I rose to discuss, to which my mind 
in been led by observing the differences of opin- 
ion that exist, not only between the three politi- 
cal parties in this House, but between members 
of the same party, on the constitutional powers 
of Congress over the Territories. 


2s technical lawyers than as statesmen, and to || 


treat them rather with reference to their political 
bearing than as parts of the true theory of gov- 
ernment. The discordant opinions to which I 
have referred arise from different views of our 
political system. 


well understood. Instead, then, of discussing in 


detail the various opinions that have been ad- | 


vanced on this floor, [ propose to go back to the 
fountain-head, and examine some of the cardinal 
principles of our system. If these be correctly 
understood, the conclusions which flow from 
them must either produce more uniformity of 
opinion on these subjects, or at least bring us to 
the point of divergence. There is a proneness 
in the human mind, at all times, towards strong 
government. 
prevalence, in all ages, of monarchies over free 
representative governments. 
feeling manifests itself in the tendency to central- 
ism. It arises from the necessity of continuous 
intellectual efforts to maintain free government. 
There never was a more truthful remark than that 
uttered by Jefferson: ‘* Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 
remain free. ‘lhe vis inerte must be counteracted 


| by frequent agitations of elementary principles. 


In treating of the theory of our Government, 
the great source of error lies in not defining and 
locating the SOVEREIGN POWER. 


powers. It can have no superior and no equal. 
If there be any othgr political power in the sys- 


tem, higher or greater, or more potent, then the | 


former power is not sovereign. It admits of no 
rival. It cannot be limited; for limitation proves 
the existence of a controlling power. It may act 
through different agencies, but cannot itself be 
‘There cannot be, inthe 
This is, in 
politics, as great an absurdity as the existence in 
mathematics of two longest lines, or two highest 
numbers. In the moral world there is but one 
sovereign—God, 

In every distinct political community the sov- 
ereign power must exist somewhere. It is_im- 


possible to conceive the one existing without the |) 
other. The moment the social compact is formed, || 
that instant the sovereign power reposes some- | 


where. If it were possible to imagine a people 
springing, suddenly and at once, from a state of 
nature into political existence, the sovereignty 
would reside in the males of full age. 


sovereign power among the civilized nations of 
the earth. I will allude to several, merely for the 
purpose of illustration. In Russia, the sovereign 
power is in the Autocrat. 
that political organism to control his will. From 
his ukase there is no appeal. He can reverse 
judicial decisions, confiscate property, take life, 
and change the organic law. Respect for the 
revolutionary action of his subjects may restrain 





It is the fash- || 
ion of the day to discuss pending questions rather 


They could not exist, to any | 
considerable extent, if elementary principles were | 


One proof of this proneness is the | 


In our system, this | 


A people cannot sleep and | 


I shall, there- | 
fore, endeavor to show what it is, and where it | 
SOVEREIGNTY IS THAT HIGH POLITICAL | 
POWER WHICH CAN CONTROL ALL OTHER POLITICAL | 


, {t might | 
be interesting to trace the existence of this high | 


There is no power in | 
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him; but there are no means of enforcing a polit 
ical right against his sovereign will. In ; 
Britain, again, this high power rests in Parlia 
ment, comprised of the three great estates of the 
realm—King, Lords, and Commons. An act of 
Parliament is supreme. It can reverse the deci. 
sions of the courts, take away titles, confiscats 
estates, depose kings, destroy life, and chan 
the organic law. There rests the soverej 
ower, under that organism of government 
nglishmen may talk about their right; but they 
| have none that may not be annihilated by an = 
of Parliament. 

In the nations to which I have alluded, this 
high controlling power is so prominent as to be 
readily seen and fixed. In our system, the elab. 
orate work of a more enlightened age of the world 
_and amore advanced stage of the human intellec; 
it is not so easy to trace clearly the location of 

the sovereign power. It exists; but where? Doeg 
it rest inthe Federal Government? Letus apply 
| the test of the definition I have given. Has the 
Federal Government power over all other powers) 
Not at all, sir. It is strictly limited; circum. 
scribed by the most rigid limitations; forbidden, 
|| by its organic law, over which it has no control, 

from exercising many of *the most important 
attributes of sovereignty. It can exercise no 
sovereign powers by its own intrinsic force. tig 
merely a part of the machinery of government, 
through which, as through an agency, some of 
the powers belonging to sovereignty are put into 
operation. 

Do the State Governments possess this high 
sovereign power? A mere glance at their struc- 
ture shows that they do not. The State govern- 
| ments are the creatures of the State constitutions, 
| They may be enlarged, restricted, modified, and 
|| even annihilated by the organic law. They are, 
|| therefore, subject to a higher power, and are not 
|supreme or sovereign. As in the case of the 

Federal Government, they are merely the agents, 
through which the sovereign power 1s exercised, 
and have not that high attribute of themselves, 
|| We must look further to find the deep sources of 
‘oon authority. The origin, formation, and 
iistory of our system of government, as well as 
the frame-work of it, show clearly where this 
high power exists. It reposes in the sovereign 
States of this great Confederacy—not in the State 
| governments, but in the States. I emphasize the 
distinction, because the two are sometimes con- 
founded. In arecent debate in the other wing of the 
| Capitol, a Senator, in alluding to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, that Congress possesses over the 
Territories the powers of the Federal and State 
governments, drew the inference that Congress 
had power to establish or change the organic law. 
Now, neither the Federal nor State governments, 
nor both of them together, have any such power. 
The decision referred to does not, therefore, go te 
thatextent. Neither the Legislature of the State 
| of Mississippi, nor that of any other southern 
| State, can change or alter the status of a slave 
|The State alone, in its sovereign capacity, has 
the power of changing the organic law. egro 
slavery constitutes a part of the social systems 
of these States, and, although their governments 
may regulate those systems, the sovereign power, 
which alone has the entire control of the organic 
law, can alone establish or destroy them. «The 
States of this Union are States, in every sense. I 
refer not only to the usual American sense of 
that word, but to the acceptation of the term as 
used by writers on the law of nations. They are 
}, separate political existences, each retaining within 
| itself the entirety of its political sovereignty, and 
| exercising the powers of government, in part, 
separately, through its State government, and, in 
| part, jointly with the other States, through the 
| Federal Government, but all exercising their 
highest sovereign power only in convention, or 
| such other mode as their constitution or organic 
| law shall prescribe.. I know not, Mr. Speaker, 
| whether I make myself distinctly understood. 
| The opinions that I advance are the results of 


reat 





much reflection; but they are uttered without any 
previous preparation. be, 

I have thus pointed out where, in my opinion, 
sovereignty rests in our complex system of gov- 
ernment. : 

kknow that opinions on this subject are widely 
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Powers of the Government with regard io the Territories—Mr. Quitman. 





Ho. or Reps. 


jiferent; but all must admit, that, when the tie | territory and other property of the United States,”’ || may still further tend to illustrate my views. 
was severed, Which had bound the Colonies to || was not intended to convey to Congress the right || What is the condition of the residents now upon 
Great Britaily there sprang into existence thirteen || of legislation over the Territories as subsequently |/ the Gadsden purchase—the inhabitants of the 
sovereign and independent States, having with || constituted. This is clear. The context itself | rich and fruitful hills and dales of Arizonia? 
ane another no connection save that produced by || shows that the word “ territory’? was palpably || Are they in a state of nature, like the wild sav- 
the presence of a common danger. They stood || used in the sense of property, for the disposal of | age, without a political status, without laws to 
towards one another as separate, independent, | which Congress, the common agent of the States, '| restrein them, or without rights to be protected ? 
friendly nations, each claiming for itself, and con- || was to make the ** needful rules and regulations, || I think not; for 1 differ from my friend from 
ceding to the rest, a distinct national existence. || such as to survey the lands, and to provide for || South Carolina, [Mr. ate in the opinion which 
This character is stamped —— them, not only | their sale. Thisis further shown by the stronger || he the other day advanced, as to the state of a 
by all their political action, but by their formal || and more explicit language used in conferring || Territory. There is, sir, in my opinion, a com- 
acknowledgments to one another. In the Articles || the power of legislation over such cession as || mon law, which exists in every portion of our 


* . | ° ‘ ~ . : 
of Confederation, entered into shortly after the |; might be made by the States for the seat of Gov- || common country, as well in the States as in the 
Whence, then, is derived the power || common territory, from the instant of its acqui- 


conclusion of the revolutionary war, at the time || ernment. 1 nt o 
when men, North and South, understood the || of Congress to legislate for a Territory, as we || sition; and that law is the Constitution ef the 
structure of dur Government certainly as well as || now understand the term? Before I proceed to || United States. 

|| answer this question of the power of municipal Mr. ORR. In speaking of the common law, I 


they do now, this language is used: swer 
« Bach State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and inde- | | legislation, I should state, what necessarily fol- || had reference to the common law of England. I 
stated expressly, that, in my belief, the Consti- 


ndence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which || lows from the views which | have already pre- 
js not by these Articles of Confederation delegated to the sented, that the people of a Territory possess no 1 tution extended over the Territories. 
United States in Congress assembled. || sovereign power. They occupy the common ,| Mr. QUITMAN. [then understood the gen- 
« Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and || territory of all the States, over which the States || tleman to take the ground that no law for the 
independence.’ ‘There was aseparate sovereignty, || joint not only possess the eminent domain, but || protection of property existed in any of the Ter- 
a separate freedom, and a separate independence. | also the ultimate sovereignty. The inhabitants || ritories, until seas by the Territorial Legislature. 
Neither of these was delegated. Some powers, || me 


OS 4 risk i for the 6 of a Territory aa no more sovereignty over || [ think that I now comprehend his idea better. 
urisdiction, and rights, were alone for the time |) it than if they had established their residences in || I maintain, in the first place, that the inhabitants 
elegated—subject to be resumed by the sover- || 

| 














|| the Russian Empire. All the political powers || of such portions of our territory have ail the 
eign. — , that the people of a Territory possess or acquire || rights, privileges, and immunities, provided or 

Again, sir, upon the treaty of peace with Great || must come from the States, either by the com- || manele the Constitution. Furthermore, every 
Britain, how were the States then regarded? Al-'|| mon grant of all the States, or by cession from || citizen of any of the States, from whatever se¢- 
though connected with one another by the Arti- |! their agent, the Federal Government under the |) tion of the country he goes, taking up his resi- 
cles of Confederation, the King of England treated || Constitution. || dence on the common territory of the States, 
with them as distinct States, and not as a com-| Now, sir, having fixed their true relations to || carries with him all the essential rights which he 
mon nation. We are not a nation, but a Union || the States, I shall proceed to answer the inquiry, || possessed in his own State. The States being 
of States, under a Federal Constitution, It is @ || Whence does Congress derive the right of legis- || joint proprietors and co-sovereigns, the citizen of 
misnomer to style ourselves a ‘‘ nation, though, + = 


ad : } ! lation over the Territories? It is,in my opinion, 
since we act with other nations through a com: |/ implied in the power delegated by the States to 
Congress in the Constitution, to admit new States 


mon government, they may, with more propriety, 
apply the term tous. The frequent use of the 
words ** United States,’? as a substantive in | 
the singular number, and of the term ‘* nation,”’ | 
as applied to our Union of the States, is one ef | 
the evidences of the tendency of the public mind | 
to political centralism. The first article of the 

treaty of peace with Great Britain, signed at Paris 
on the 30th November, 1782, uses these signifi- | 





cant terms: 


“ArticLe l. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the | 
said United States, viz: New Hampshire, Massachusetts | 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, | 


Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and |} 


Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent States ; 
that he treats with them as such; and for himself, his heirs, 
and successors, relinquishes all claims to the government, | 


| 
| 


into the Union upon equal footing with the ort- | 


ginal States. This right necessarily implies the 
right of Congress to prepare the people (or rather 
the inhabitants, for the term ‘* people’’ technically 
signifies a community, pelsonty organized, and 
cannot, in that sense, be applied to the inhab- 
itants of a Territory) for admission into the 
Unior asa State. The major includes the minor 


—that is to say, under the power to ‘ admit,”’ || 
Congress possesses the right of paving the way || 


for that act—of making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the important change of the political 
condition of a Territory. 
then, and not under the right to make ‘* rules and 
regulations’’ for the disposal of the common ter- 


| States. 
| slaves, is recognized by the organic law of 
It is under that power, || nearly one half of the States in the Union, and 


| each State stands, as it were, upon the soil of his 
| ‘ . 
own State, as much so as if he stood upon the 


deck of an American vessel on the high sea. The 
general principles of law that are common to all 
the States, founded on usage and general con- 
formisy, prevail in, and constitute the common 


| law of, the territory. ‘There may be no judicial 


organization to enforce thatlaw, but it has vitality, 


| and exists; and, upon the establishment of ju- 


dicial tribunals, would be recognized and acted 
upon, without positive legislation on the subject 
of these rights. Prominent among these rights, 
is that of property recognized by any of the 
When that right, as in the case of 


at least in one instance acknowledged by the 
Constitution of the United States, it not only 





proprietary and territorial rights of the same, and every part || ritory, that Congress can legislate for the ‘Territo- || exists and is available in the common territory 
thereof.” ries, or establish municipal governments therein. || of the States before the establishment of civil 

And so, Mr. Speaker, you may pursue the || But, sir, this authority :s limited to legislation, || government there, but is far beyond the reach of 
historic record of the formation of our political || and does not extend to the exercise of any power || both the Federal and” Territorial Governments 
organism, and look in vain for any act by which uae appertaining to sovereignty, much less || when found on the common possessions of the 
that high power, which must exist in every polit- || to the delegation of such attributes to the terri- || States. There is but one power that can destroy 
ical community, has been ceded from its original || torialgovernment. ‘The power of legislation, and _ right to my slave, and that is the State in 

ossessors—the States. The Constitution of the || that of making organic laws, are distinct things— || which I hold him, or to which I voluntarily carry 
Gaited States was acceded to by the States, as |' the one may be exercised by the legislative branch || him. If the Federal Government does not pos- 
States. Each for itself, in its sovereign capacity, || of the Government; the other is the exclusive || sess the right, it is absurd to say that one of its 
entered into the compact. We find in it the del- | attribute of the sovereign power. In the whole || departments has it. While I concede to that 
egation of some of the powers of government, || process, this high authority is brought into action || high tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
but no cessions of sovereign power. That rested | in only one instance—on the.admission of a new || States, the right to determine finaily all cases of 
originally with the States; and there, I contend, || State. In the act of admission into the Unionas || law and equity which come within its jurisdic- 
itremains to-day. If it does not rest with the || a State, the people of a Territory are at once || tion, | deny its authority to settle questions which 
Sfates, where is it? I have shown that this || collectively invested with sovereignty. From || involve the political rights of the States. The 
Government, being possessed only of limited that instant they stand as the peer of every other || Constitution is the work of the States, and they 
powers, for specified purposes, cannot be sover- || State. The sovereign power passes to them, not | must construe it for themselves upon all ques- 





eign. That high power, | repeat, remains where 
it originally salaadieai the States of this Union; 
and whenever it is called into action, it must flow 
from its pristine source. 

I may, Mr. Speaker, in the attempt to make 
myself understood, be charged with unnecessary 
repetition of the same idea; but our political 
System is very complex and much misappre- 
hended. In jts complicity, however, I recognize 
the great frame-work of the liberal age in which 


from the Federal Government, (for that Govern- | 
ment cannot hold it,) but by the cession of the | 
other Staics, in conformity with their constitu- | 
tional compact, by which, by empowering Con- | 
gress as their common agent to admit new States | 
upon an equality with themselves, they have 
bound themselves to cede their joint sovereignty, | 
until that moment retained, to their new sister. 
From the principles ] have laid down, Mr. | 


tions affecting their rights. These would cease 
to be rights, if subject to the antagonistic power 
against which they were limited. Itis absurd to 
suppose that the States, in the formation of the 
Constitution, jealous of their great essential polit- 
ical rights, would have left them at the mercy of 
that very power, against the encroachments of 
which they were erecting a barrier. It is et 
more absurd to suppose that they would have 


Speaker, the inference clearly follows, that Con- || left them, by construction, to one department of 
Ss, possessing merely the power of municipal || the Government—and that department, both 
egislation to prepare the Territories for admis- || from its mode of appointment and its tenure of 
sion into the Union, has no power to exclude or || office, the least responsible to the people. 
abolish slavery in the Territories. Much less|| I approve, Mr. Speaker, the yanases of the 
have the inhabitants of a Territory, erent | Kansas-Nebraska act. I claim, under it, and 
no inherent sovereignty, and having no political || under the Constitution, the right to carry my 
powers except those derived from Congress, this || s!ave into either of those Territories. { know 
right. : that this right, if a case can be made on it, may 
A glance at the condition of the inhabitants of || be the subject of the examination and decision 
any portion of our common Territory, before the '| of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
establishment of any territorial government, ' that that decision, in any given case, would be 





itwas constructed; for that complicity@ras neces- 
sary to secure liberty by the protection of every 
interest involved. 

_1 come now to apply this principle of sover- 
eignty to the Territories. At the time of the 
formation of the Federal Constitution there were 
not in existence any such municipal communities 
as those we now term Territories. Consequently 
the language of that instrument, which confers 
upon Congress the authority ‘to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations for the 
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final. I would abide by it, as a settlement of 
the case decided; bat | am not willing to let it go 
to the world that I would respect the precedent, 
or that | would surrender the principle, that the 
nssertion of such essential rights belongs exclu- 
sively to the States aggrieved by their violation. 
The ‘Supreme: Court, in My Opinion, possesses 
no jurisdiction to decide finally upon the political 
rights of the States. I am still old-fashioned 


enough to stand squarely upon the doctrines | 


of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798-99. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, this whole subject re- 
solves itself into seve ral great questions con- 
nected With the theory of our political system. 

Is this essentially a national Government, or is 
ita union of sovereign States? 

Does the sovereignty, or supreme power, reside 


in the central Government, or the mass of the | 
people of our country, as a nation, one and indi- || 


risible? or does it yet repose in the sovereign 
States? 


The solution of these great questions has, at || 
rarious periods of our political history, oecupied 


he attention of the best statesmen of the country. 


Che radical principles involved in them divided | 
the gigantic intellects of Calhoun and Webster. | 
Almost all the differences of opinion that exist, | 


as to the action of the Federal Government on the 
practical issues which spring up from day to day, 
grow out of the various solutions of these ques- 
tions. Therefore, they are, indeed, worthy of 
repeated discussion. 

I had, Mr. Speaker, intended to notice some 
of the remarks made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tacky {[Mr. Marsuarv] on the subject of * squat- 
ter sovereignty;’’ but I find that my hour has 
expired. Whatever more | may have wished to 
say in this connection, I must, perforce, postpone 
the accomplishment of my wishes unul some 
further occasion. . 


TUE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF H. WINTER DAVIS, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Jan uary 6, 1857. 
The question of referring the President’s Message to the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union being 
under consideration— 


Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Speaker: Grave perplexities have arisen 
in interpreting the teachings of the late election. 
# singular diversity of views has been revealed. 
Gentlemen of the same party have differed as 
widely as those of opposite parties. The gradu- 
ally widening circle of debate has drawn in great 
numbers on every side. As Democrat and Re- 
publican have been crippled in the conflict, fresh 
friends have poured in to the rescue; and the re- 
sult of every addition has been that doubt has 
been piled upon doubt, confusion has become 
worse confounded, until he who attempts to read 
the recent election by the recent debate in this 
House, will find himself with authorities for any 
opinion, with testimony for any fact, with views 
confounded and unintelligible, in endless mazes 
lost. 

The gentlemen of the Administration have 
exhibited some sensitiveness on the question, who 
opened the debate. Wherever the responsibility 
rests, the great differences of opinion that it has 
elicited more than justify me, now that the debate 
has raged for weeks, in reviewing the field, sum- 
ming up the results, and pointing the attention 
of the people to the great diversity with which 
the question they have decided, and the judgment 
they are supposed to have pronounced, has been 
interpreted, Sir, this discussion was not opened 
either by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Camp- 
beii,} or by another gentleman in the other wing 
of the Caprtol, now not far distant, [Senator 
Wiison.} It eriginsted neither in this House 
nor in the Senate. Us first word és found in the 
President's message. Tle was justly fearful that 
the people might mistake their rebuke for an 
orerevels that their unaided vision might not dis- 
cover the comfort under the castigation, nor be 
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|| quite aware that behind a frowning Providence | 


|| they hid a smiking face; and therefore he wisely || 


|| availed himself of his constitutional privilege to 
lead their tottering steps in the way he would 
have them go. So witless is the fling, that the 
vanquished have reopened a closed controversy ! 
Far be it from me to imitate the spirit which 
breathes through that extraordinary document. 
They only can fitly apologize for it who can esti- 
mate the bitterness of a spirit broken by such a 
fall! I do not care to open any controversy either 
with its statements, its reasonjngs, or its scold- 
ings; but I may be allowed to use it for instruc- 
tion, and the country to profit by its teachings. 
It reveals some facts of sinister import. The 
| President first teaches us: 
“That as Senators represent their respective States, and 
members of the House of Representatives their respective 


constituencies in each of the States, so the President repre- 
sents the aggregate population of the United States !”” 


Napoleon Bonaparte said to an insubordinate 
| Assembly, ‘* You are only the deputies of single 
provinces — I represent the nation!’? Thus, to 
, compare small things with great, our President 

respectfully assigns us our lower sphere, wherein 
| we should behave not unseemly. Be it so, Mr. 
Speaker. Amid all the diversities, there is one 
| fact which no one hascontroverted. It was fairly 
| stated by the gentleman from Tennessee, and is 


|| apparent on every return of the aggregate vote. 


| Mr. Buchanan ascends the chair of State against 

| . ie > 

| the will of a majority of about four hundred thou- 

| sand of the people of the United States. If, there- 

| fore, the President represents the aggregate pop- 
ulation of the Union, Mr. Buchanan does not 
represent, but misrepresents, the people of the 
United States ! 


| 
| 
| The President further instructs us in what the 





| people have decided in the election of Mr. Buch- 
;anan. ‘They have asserted,’’ he says, ‘the 

constitutional equality of each and all of the 
States of the Union, as States.’’ He means that 
they who by their votes elected Mr. Buchanan, 
voted for.that principle contested by their oppo- 
/ nents, or he means nothing. If it has settled 
| that principle, it proves that a majority of the people 
of the United States are opposed to the equality of the 
States ! 

‘They have affirmed,”’ says the President, 
** the constitutional equality of each and all of the 
citizens of the United States as citizens, whatever 
their religion, wherever their birth or their resi- 
dence.’’ If so, then it proves that a great majority 
of the people of the United States deny the equality 
| of the citizens of the United States—deny their equality 

by reason of their religion—deny their equality by 
reason of their residence—deny their equality by 
reason of their birth! 

** They haveasserted,’’ says the President, ‘‘ the 
inviolability of the constitutional rights of the 
different sections of the Union.’? Then a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States have in 
the late contest been inimical to the constitutional 
rights of the States, and have been endeavoring 
to break them down! , 

The President further informs us that ‘ they 
have proclaimed their devoted and unalterable 
attachment to the Union and to the Constitution, 
as objects of interest superior to all subjects of 
local or sectional controversy, as the safeguard of 
the rights of all, as the spirit and the essence of 
the liberty, peace, and greatness of the Republic.” 

If so, then a majority of the people of the 
United States have declared against those great 
principles; they are inimical to the existence of 
this Constitution; they are inimical to the rights 
of some great sections of the country; they are 
bent on war and not on peace; we no majority 
of the people have voted against the man who, 
the President says, is the symbol of this decision. 
Sir, if the President’s opinion is right, that those 
great and vital principles were in contest, then the 
vote of the people is more full of awful portent 
than any they have ever cast; and the day of our 
dissolution draws nigh. If they were not in con- 
test, then that message is the most ungracious 
sareasm ever flung by a President on the people 
who lifted him above his fellows. 

It is of evil example for the President to ha 
departed, in the language of his message, from 
the severe courtesy, the respectful reserve, the 
passionless dignity observed by his predecessors 
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_all things most a that, elevated a 
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tates, or 
e in the 
It is of 


bove th 
turbulent atmosphere of a popular canvass, the 


President should have stooped to the region of 
the storm, been swayed by the passions of the 
strife whose excesses it was his high duty to have 
restrained, and that, stung by the great condem. 
nation of the vote of the people, should haye 
poured out the bitterness of his heart in sha 

vituperation of his judges, forgotten the Pros. 
ident in the partisan, and inflamed the passions 
already consuming the vitals of the Republic, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people have taught some 
lessons worthy of being learned—not those the 
President would inculcate, nor such as are grate. 
ful to Democratic hearts—yet fruitful of warnip 
and admonition, and quite visible to the dullest 
eye. 

It proves that a minority of the people desired 
to see Mr. Buchanan President of the United 
States. Nobody ever doubted that. 

It proves that a minority of the people were in 
favor of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Nobody ever 
questioned that. 

It proves that a minority of the people approve 
of President Pierce’s administration. Nobody 
ever doubted that; but nobody knows how small 
that minority is. 

It proves that a minority of the people are con- 
tent that his system of misrule may be prolonged 
ne another four years. Nobody ever doubted 
that. 

It proves that the minority which preferred Mr, 
Buchanan was so located in various States, that 
under the Constitution it could cast a majority of 
the votes of the electoral college; and this is the 
only point touching that minority about which there 
was ever much doubt. 

It proves further, Mr. Speaker, that a majority 
of the people have condemned the Democratic 
party. 

It sere that a majority’ of the people are op- 
posed to that administration of President Pierce 
which a minority propose to- continue for four 
years. 

It proves that a majority of people of the coun- 
try think it time that the misgovernment of Kansas 
should cease. 

It proves that no diversity of interpretation can 
extort anything but condemnation of the princi- 
ples and the purposes of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act from a majority of the people of the country. 

It proves that Mr. Buchanan comes into power 
with a decided majority of the people against 
him; with every proposed principle of his.admin- 
istration condemned beforehand; with the great 
Democratic majority in the Senate narrowed to 
the very verge of a bare working majority; with 
the House of Representatives, so far as any ex- 
perience teaches, against him; with only about 
one third of the Representatives from the North 
in hisfavor, and they chiefly representing minor- 
ities, and chosen by the divisions of their oppo- 
nents; and thus that, forall his cherished purposes 
of mischief, his administration is paralyzed before 
its birth. 

Still more, sir, it dissipates the sweet delusion 
of the dead heroes of the Nebraska act, that there 
was a day of resurrection for them. It demon- 
strates that the blast which prostrated its friends 
in the North was no passing squall; that no sober 
second thought has changed their first thought; 
but that a settled and unchangeable hostility 
through all the North condemns them to a hope- 
less and pitiable minority. The death wound, I 
rather think, has been dealt to that party which 
insolently boasted itself a perpetual plague to the 
Republic, but now—worse than the scotched 
snake — staggers to its grave, like a wounded 
gladiator,@ hose fail, even in the arms of victory, 
wins for him neither pity nov a crown. ; 

These are some of the lessons about which I 
think there can be very little difference of opinion. 
ae need only the teaching of numbers. They 
need only to count the results of the ballot-box 
They depend on no adjustment of the difference 
of oe between the different sown of the 
party. are i tive of the question, 
whether ipappeotah el Pomsideds Pissee’s admin- 
istration was made or evaded north of Mason and 


in alluding to the conduct of sovereign S . 
the motives of great bodies of the peop! 
highest function of their sovereignty. 
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pixon’s line. They still stand, no matter what 


meaning Was assigned to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
anywhere. Ona simple count of the voices of the 
.gaes—even admitting a northern anda southern 
Democrat to mean the same thing—it appears that 
the great majority of the country are tired of its 
men, are hostile to its principles, condemn its 
measures, mock at its blunders, are weary of its 
agitations, abhor its sectional warfare, and have 
ordered hue and cry to be made against every- 
thing bearing the name of Democrat as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Instead of repentance 


and reform under the discipline administered two || 
years ago, the majority of the people of the | 


country have beheld with alarm every element 
of electioneering torture applied to wring from 
the terrors of the country an approval, real or 
apparent, of the conduct of the Administration; 


and they have by this great vote indicated their || 


abiding hostility to a policy which has brought 


the Republic to the verge of ruin. This, I take || 


it, is the judgment of the American people,—only 
they were so unfortunate as to differ as to the measures 
of redress; and the penalty of this blunder is the con- 
tinuance of that domination in the executive chair 
for four years more. 

Thus condemned by the popular vote, these 
gentlemen of the minority are ingenious in ex- 
tracting an approval of their policy and principles; 
but in the vain effort they have revealed that the 
minority itself is divided as much with itself 
as from its Opponents. 
approval of their principles by the country, the 
mimority is itself wrangling as, to what those 
principles are. 

The world has long known that they were 
divided on every question of domestic policy— 


that their harmonious ranks included protection- | 


ists and anti-protectionists. The last session 
exhibited great internal improvement bills passed 
over the veto by Democratic votes. But still they 
boasted that on the slavery question—the shib- 
boleth of their faith—Democrats were every- 


where the same faithful friends of the southern || 


and northern rights—alone at the North worth 
of trust. They passed the Kansas act to vindi- 
cate the right of the South to enter Territories 
with their slaves: they, therefore, alone, are 
worthy of southern countenance! They have 
wrung from the country the approval of the prin- 
ciples of that act; they have vindicated the 
equality of the States; they have asserted the 
right of the people of a Territory to frame their 
own domestic institutions; and for these things 
the country has conferred power on them ! 


Sir, the Kansas act was an enigma till read by | 


the light of the late election. What my opinions 
of it are is immaterial. I desire now to deal 
with it historically—to deduce some conclusions 
from the discussion that has rolled around me for 
so long. 
_ The Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced#it 
is said, to vindicate the equality of the States, 
and the right of the South to carry their slaves 
into the Territories. That act conferred on the 
Territorial Legislature power ‘“ over all proper 
subjects of legislation;’’ and its framers, for fear 
that there might be one subject of legislation that 
was withdrawn from their consideration, in ex- 
tending over them the laws of the United States, 
said: ‘* Excepting the law of 1820, which, being 
inconsistent with the principles of the legislation 
of 1850, is hereby declared inoperative and void, 
it being the true intent and meaning of this act”’ 
—as if there might have been doubt in the mind 
of the country as to what that act intended to 
confer on the people—* it being the intent of this 
act to leave the people of the Territory [ay, sir, 
‘of the Territory’} perfectly free to form their 
Own instithtions to suit themselves.’’ Early in 
the last session of Congress it became apparent 
that there was a diversity as to the @ject and 
effect of thatact. As the session progressed that 
diversity grew wider. Those same words were 
carried into the Democratic platform; they were 
carried into the discussions before the people; 
and I now desire to ask, in the face of gentlemen, 
how far there is any conformity of views between 
the two wings of the Democratic party? I aver 
at the outset that they are as widely divided as 
is the Republican party from the Democratic 
party, and upon exactly the same question of 


While claiming an | 
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| 1 
constitutional power that rests at the bottom of | 
the words of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

There can be no controversy, I presume, among | 
gentlemen here as to this great fact, that the lan- | 
guage of the Kansas-Nebraska act confers by 
grant, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 

PHENS] so accurately described it this morning, 
| upon the people of the Territories all the legisla- 
tive powers that Congress can confer; and as the 
Constitution says that ‘all legislative power 
herein granted is vested in the Congress, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives,’’ it is plain that, unless the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as expounded by the 
gentleman from Georgia be accurate, then this | 
Congress has conferred all the power upon the 
people of the Territories which can exist under | 
the Constitution, and that they have, and can | 
|| have,no power from any othersource. Now the | 
pinch arises. One set of gentlemen say, ‘‘ Oh, 
that bill does not authorize the people of the Ter- | 
|| ritories to exclude slavery.’’ Another set of gen- || 
|| tlemen say, ‘*Oh, that bill does authorize the | 
\| people to exclude slavery.’’ Then we have ex- 
|| planations from the southern wing of the party 

that it authorizes them to exclude it only when 
| they come toform their State constitution. ** No,”’ 
| say Democratic gentlemen from the North, “ the 
| language is universal; it authorizes the people of | 
the Territories to exercise all legislative power 
consistent with the Constitution, and we say that 
they can exercise it now, in their territoria! condi- | 
tion. As a mere question of legal inter; “tation, 
there can be no dispute as to the meanin., of the || 
words. There may arise a question whether 
Congress have power to confer that authority; || 
but if Congress have it, then unquestionably it || 
has been conferred. 

There is, therefore, a difference between the 
two wings of the Democratic party. It is not, / 
Mr. Speaker, a mere difference of interpretation. || 
It is not a mere dispute about the legal meaning || 
of the words they have used. It is not a mere ] 
accident of legislation which a scratch of the pen || 
could change. It is not something which has || 
been sprung upon them by accident, of co 
| 








they had no notice before its arrival. But upon 
that most delicate of all questions—that one on 
which the minority boast themselves the special | 
defenders of the South, and in reference to which || 
| 
| 
| 





| they say their northern brethren are more faith- | 
ful than other gentlemen at the North—on that || 
question, and not upon the interpretation of the |) 
language of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, there is | 
| a radical, inherent, profound difference, splitting || 
| them from top to bottom, as irreconcilable as any | 
other diversity of party views that can be ex- | 
hibited in the history of the Republic. It can- | 
not be pushed aside as.a mere diversity of opin- | 

| 


ion on the Kansas-Nebraska act, because it is 
carried back to the very foundation of the Con- 
stitution. And then we can understand, what, | 
otierwise, perhaps, we might not so well be able | 
|! to understand, how it is that the northern gentle- | 
men of the Democratic party have supported the || 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and have | 
|\"united in the election of a President. Why, Mr. | 
Speaker, the propriety of that act was not sub- | 
mitted to the people now at this election. ‘That 
| question was passed upon in the election of this 
|| Congress; and this side of the Elouse gives the 
\! answer of the whole North as to whether it 
|| ought or ought not to have been passed. No one 
| proposed its repeal, and the restoration of the 
| compromise, but Mr. Dunn, and that was made || 
72 ground of attack by northern Democrats on || 
| Republicans. The question at the North was 
one of reprisal and retaliation, revenge and con- || 
quest—not defense and restoration; and Dem- 
| ocratsand Republicans only argued the question, | 
which of the two best represented the North én || 
that contest for the Territories. 
Butthen another question arose, whether there | 
could notbe such an interpretation put upon that | 
act-as would enable gentlemen at the North still 
to stand with the Democratic party, and cast their 
votes for the same man, although differing in 
principle and pursuing a policy not merely dif- 
‘ferent from, but hosule to, the purpose of the 
southern Democrats. Therefore itis, that while 
at the South we have heard a universal inter- 
pretation that that act does not confer upon—that | 
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there is no power in the people of a Territory to 


| exclude slavery—and I speak now in the face of 


& great majority of southern gentlemen who were 
active in the canvass, and who can correct me if 


| wrong—I say there was. a unanimous interpret: 


ation by Democratic gentlemen throughout the 
South as to the purpose, meaning, and effect of 


'the Kansas-Nebraska act—we can understand 
| how it was that, while throughout the whol 


South that law was claimed as a great souther. 
tMimph, not merely in point of principle, but ip 
— of policy and fact, as opening a hitherte 
yarred territory to slavery, oil giving a chance 
for another slave State to restore the disturbed 


| equilibrium of the Union—as something to bind 


the South to the Democratic party forever for 
the great boon conferred upon them, the Dem- 


| ocrats of the North could say, ‘* We will accept 


with them that measure, not that we would have 
dared to have voted for it—not that we would have 
dared to have advocated it; but now that the thing 
is done and cannot be undone, preferring the Dem- 
ocratic party to any other party, and seeing their 


| strength at the South, we are willing to aid that 
| party at the South, and are willing to adopt the 


principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act—-with a 
gloss, yielding none of our principles, not admit- 


|| ting, fora single instant, that Congress has net the 


power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 


| the Territories—not breathing such a suggestion, 
| yet we are willing to abide by the principles of 


the Kansas-Nebraska act as we shall interpret it.’’ 
How interpret it? ‘*It is the best measure for 
freedom: it breaks down all the compromises; it 


| leaves the question open; it confer? legislative 
| power upon the people of the Territory. We will 


agree that the people of a Territory have power 
over the question of slavery. You will never 
hear of another slave State: we will make Kansas 
a free State; and therefore we are willing to abide 
by the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
because, although it ought not to have been 
passed, it perhaps will do no harm. While our 
southern brethren say it is a southern triumph, 
we will claim it as a northern one. ‘That will 
enable us to maintain our position at the North 
in the party, and give us the full advantage of our 
overwhelming power to vote slavery from the 
Territories.” Why, sir, in more than one hand- 
bill, and in more than one newspaper, how many 
it boots not to inquire, it has been seen—yea, I 
have seen with my own eyes, in Pennsylvania 


|} and New York, Republicans taunted by Demo- 


crats with being opposed to freedom for having 
voted for Dunn’s bill. I saw in more than one 
place—in more than one handbill—proclaimed, 
‘* Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas!”’ 
and the result of the colloquy which took place 
upon this floor between two gentlemen from Illi- 
nois the other day, shows how far authorities 
can agree as to what position was assumed by 
the Democratic party in that State. 

have nowhere Lon heard it asserted that it 


|| Was anywhere maintained as an accepted dogma 


. that party at the North, that Congress had no 
Raver over the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories; that the people had no power over it in 
the Territories; that the people ought not to ex- 
clude slavery from.the Territory of Kansas; that 
they were opposed to the people doing it; and 


| unless there be gentlemen who can reconcile and 
| justify all those things, then there is as great 


and wide a gulf in point of policy, as there is in 
oint of constitutional principle, between the 
ieeinennes of the North and the Democrats of 
the South. For what matters it to the South 


| that Congress shall not interfere if another in- 


strument is substituted which will interfere ? 
ls it more humiliating to the South to have a 
line of fair division, like that of 1820, giving part 
to the South and part to the North—a line and 


|| boundary of peace forever established here by 


the Congress of the United-States—than to be 
rudely expelled by a congress of Kansas squat- 
ters ?—here, where she is represented by her elo- 
quent sons; in the Senate, where she is protected 
by her equal vote; by the President, armed ‘with 
the veto against all oppression—rather than there 
where she is not represented, has no voice and no 
veto? Or are her interests more likely to be 
tenderly dealt with by the rude backwoodsman 
or the European red republican? Or, if she may 
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be excluded, is it so much more to her taste, or 
does it better comport with her dignity, that a 
few rambling emigrants get together ina i. cabin | 
by our authority—ay, under that bulwark of | 
southern rights, the Kansas act—and to improve 
the price of land proclaim that slavery shall not | 
exist—that at the line a man, in a hunting shirt, | 
with a rifle on his shoulder and a bowie knife at | 
hia belt, shall flaunt a blotched copy of the Wil- 
mot proviso in the face of the southern emigrant 
and bid him back in the name of the squat 
kings—than that here, on solemn consultation, 
such partition be made that peace, and not war, | 
may reign in the Republic? Does that mode of | 
settling the matter touch the dignity of the South | 
less; or rather does it not touch it mére? Or is 
justice more or less likely to be done? 

‘Oh, but it’s of no consequence at all,’ say 
the gentlemen from Tennessee and South Caro- | 


| 


lina, *‘ for if the people are opposed to slavery || the right of the people to form their own consti- || not being embodied into t 


eee 


they won't protect it 
more apparent that the only point of agreement 
between the northern and southern Democrats is 
in the fact that directly or indirectly, by law or 
without law, they both admit slavery may be 
excluded One would suppose the South had 
small favor to"be grateful for. A right withouta 
remedy is the lawyer’s absurdity; yet for this the 
country bas been brought to the verge of civil 
war! 

Prostrated in one effort, they try their limping 
logic on another. Their merit and unity consist | 
in their assertion of the equality of the States and | 
the right of the people of a Territory to form their | 
own domesfic institutions—the principles of the | 


acts of 1850 violated by that of 1820, and restored || their silence? or do they expect the North to 


and reinaugurated by the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
its vivifying principle 
Sir, the President libeled the living, and his | 
friends rob the dead tu cover his nakedness. The | 
very purpose and principle of the act of 1820 were | 
to vindicate the equality of the States, and the | 
right of the people to form their own constitution || 
without control; it was signed by Mr. Monroe for } 
that very reason; and they doubly blunder in law 
and history when under pretense of those princi- | 
ples they repeal it. 
The acts of 1850 inaugurated no new princi- | 
ple. They were acts of compromise—giving and | 
taking, like that of 1820—wisely suited to the pres- 
ent necessity, leaving unrepealed the laws of the | 
central Government of Mexice, and, if Congress | 
could pass them, in full force as laws of Congress 


—just as the French and Spanish laws were left || 
|| materials — Whigs, and State-rights men, and 


in full force in Florida and Louisiana, when re- 
pealed north of 36° 30’ by the act of 1820. 

If the acts of 1850 provided for the admission 
of States with or without slavery as the people 
might prefer, then that was the very principle ; 
consecrated forever as the law of the Republic, 


by the act of 1820; for the one purpose of the law | 


of 1820 was to divide the territory between the 
North and the South, and by the same authority 
to make one part slave and the other part free || 
territory, while a Territory; and the other thi 
settled in that law—and from that day down - 
the Kansas-Nebraska act never assailed or contro- | 
verted by any party known to the history of the 
Republic, and remaining now the accepted and 
conceded law of the Constitution everywhere, 
except among a few wild Abolitionists of the | 
Garrison and Beecher school—was, that the peo- || 
ple of the Territory could, and alone could, frame 
their own institutions when they came to form | 
their State constitution; and that Congress could || 
neither impose a condition precedent, nor bind || 
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| they prevented others from doing? 


j 
|| Secessionists,and Democrats, and Anti-Nebraska | 


| the fate of the day. They have elected, by these 
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supremacy of the United States against the en- i election; whilé Democrats from the South and 
| croachments of the States. On those cyclopean || West plot the treason of free railroad iron and 

foundations have ever rested, and still unshaken || carefully adjust the loss and gain in votes, "Th 
rest, those two pillars of the Constitution, the |, Ostend manifesto will be respectfully spoken of, 
absolute and inalienable equality of the States in | and a northern and southern Democrat in a co, 
their sovereign functions, and the equally abso- || ner will nicely balance free trade against a slave 
| luté supremacy of the United States within the || State, and suggest that an imprudent steame 

sphere of their conceded powers; the one unques- || may favor the application of the principles of the 
tioned except by the Democrats of the State- |! manifesto, the President the while repeating to 
rights and secession school, the other never vio- || some enthusiastic Free-Soiler his resolution of 
| lated except—by whom?—by the Democratic ||A819, to ‘‘ prevent the existence of slavery in ap 

party in their Texas resolutions, which imposed, || of the Territories or States which may be erected 
carelessly or deliberately, but expressly, upon || by Congress !”’ 
future States—yes, States by name and not by But how to divide the spoils among this motle 
implication—the — inhibition which Pinckney || crew-——ah! there’s the rub. There are gentlemen 
and Clay excluded from the statute-book by the || whohave united from every creed and every party 
act of 1820—the gentlemen of that party who now |! and who make up this conglomerate of the pres. 
impeach that great act, and its great authors, of || ent Democratic party, having changed no princi 
violating the equality of the States, and invading || ples, still holding eae the position of allies, 


e party but maintain. 








Indeed! then it is only || tations; for, unless the act of 1820 did those things, || ing their own individuality. Sir, I envy not the 


| the Kansas act is defenseless and senseless. Sir, || nice and delicate scales which must distribute the 

are they not content to have pulled down the mon- || patronage amid the jarring glements of that cop. 
/ument, and decorate themselves with its rifled || glomerate—as fierce against each other as clubs 
trophies, without staining the memory of the || in cards are against spades—which must decide 
| great dead with the reproach of the very thing || whether the gentlemen of the Whig party who 
only acted as allies should be received and accepted 
| But, they say, if there be differences, yet we || as candidates for high office; whether gentlemen 
_ agree in this—not to agitate the question in Con- || of the Free-Soil school should sit down with gen- 





|| gress—forsooth where their divisions are inconve- || tlemen of the Cincinnati school; whether the past 
| niently visible, and bring scandal at the South— || shall be rasa tabula, or the criterion of acceptance 


i 


but to refer it to the Territories, where the two || or exclusion. There will be required a nice dis- 
wings can privately fight it out! Howwill the two || crimination and a careful adjustment by some 
divisions of the minority silence the majority? || skillfal accountant in party politics, in that curi- 
Or is the President’s message an illustration of |! ous chancery for the distribution of the spoils, to 
determine the shares of northern Democrats who 








| keep silence before it? or are they ignorant that || were faithful, but failed, and northern Free-Soilers 


they would die of silence in a year? | who were heretics, but useful; of the Whig con- 
These were not the purposes of the Kansas || vert and the Whig ally; of Whig gentlemen of 
act, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion. I think it was | name—leaders who left their followers in their 
an electioneering maneuver. That has been, at || transition; of Whig leaders in States where they 
least, its effect, and its only effect. To the South | were zealous but not needed, and in States where 
it has secured neither a Territory, nor a State, || they were zealous and needed, but powerless, 
nor a constitutional principle, nor peace. [ts || And long ere this can be adjusted the clamors of 
authors tear each other about its meaning, and || the foreign legion will add to the interest of the 
pursue diametrically opposite purposes under its || scene—the vision of King George’s judgment 
cover. They have accomplished nothing but to || over again— 
reopen a dangerous agitation—to bring them- || ‘There crashed a sturdy oath of stout John Bull, 
selves into hopeless minority, crippled by internal Who damned away his eyes as heretofore. 
divisions. } Here Paddy brogued by Jasus. What’s your wull? 
Th . her] nt bw this elect The temperate Scot exclaimed. 
ere is another lesson taught by this election. And mid the war the voice of Jonathan was heard to 
The Democratic party has ceased to be a homo- express, 
geneous body. It is bound together by no unity Our President’s going to war I guess.” 
of principle. It is a conglomerate of incongruous || They may not be disregarded, for but for them 
'| Pennsylvania was lost, and with it the day. Yet 
|| what will satisfy those indispensable allies, now 
| Democrats, and Free-Kansas Democrats, and || conscious of their power? hat, sir, is the ex- 
_ Free-Soilers, and Union men—not a Mosaic, for || act condition of things which will be found in 
that is a work of art—but huddled together by || the ante-chamber—exorbitant demands, limited 
_ the confusion of the conflict. The Irish brigade | means, irreconcilable divisions, strife, disunion, 
stood firm, and saved them from annihilation; || dissolution—whenever the President shall have 
and the foreign recruits in Pennsylvania turned || taen the solemn oath of office and darkened the 
doors of the White House. 
foreigners, by a minority of the American people, And there are lessons taught to the Repub- 
a President to represent their divisions! lican gentlemen of this House, as well as to the 
The first levee of President Buchanan will be a | Democrats. They have been taught that great 
curious scene. He is a quiet, simple, fair-spoken || as was the wrong; blundering as was the policy 
gentleman, versed in the by-paths and indirect || of the Kansas and Nebraska act; earnest as are 
crooked ways whereby he met this crown, and | the northern people against the extension of 
he will soon know how uneasy it sits upon his || slavery; resolved as they are that no more slave 
head. Some future Walpole may detail the curi- || territory shall be added to this Union, they have 
ous-greetings, the unexpected meetings, the cross | likewise shown that there is still one principle 
purposes, and shocked prejudices of the gentle- | which they will not sanction. They will not 
men who cross that threshold. Some honest || sanction a merely sectional canvass for the Pres- 
Democrat of the South will thank God for the || idency, nor intrust with the Government a party 








} 








by a compact their absolute sovereignty over the | 
matter. The effort in the Missouri contest was to 
place an inhibition on the State of Missouri—to 
cause the people of that Territory to provide spe- 
cially in their constitution against the existence of 


Union preserved. «A gentleman of the disunionist |}whose whole power is confined to one half the 
school will congratulate the President on the de- | States, whatever their purposes may be. The 
feat of Mr. Fillmore, whose quiet Administration | will not sanction retaliation as the spirit in whic 
might have postponed the inevitable day. The | wrong is to be redressed; they will not allow 
slavery eee will vaunt his triumph over | wrongs committed by a y of the South and 
the unwieldy North, and boast of conquered | of the North to be visited on all their southern 


slavery, It was that which was voted down— || Kansas; while the northern gentlemen will whis- ] brethren, @or sanction retaliation as a fit political 


voted down, as I have said before, on the immortal | 
arguement of William Pinckney, of Maryland, 
who then stood as Maryland would always have 
ber sons to stand, defending the constitutional 
rights of the weaker against the aggressions of 
the stronger; whose words of glory, vindicating 
the absolute equality of the States inst the 
usurpation of the United States, form the fit pre- 
lude to that equal argument of the man of Mas- 
sachusetts, who, ten years after, maintained the 


per ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas” } remedy. They have settled@the policy, that if 
in the presidential ear, and beg without scandalthe | wrong has been done, reciprocal wrong is not 
confirmation of their hopes. Some Whig will | redress. They have put the seal of their con- 
remind him of the California letter, and exact the | demnation on revenge as a principle of leg's- 
Pacific railroad at his hands; while the strict- lation, and have refused letters of ue and 
construction Democrat will execrate the usurpa- reprisal against the South for wrong legally done, 
tion, and cast sinister innuendoes against the mail | and requiring the remedy to be pursued by other 
which would not reveal its contents this side the | means than a raid against southern institutions. 
Pacific. Pennsylvania will be touching in the | thee think that the evils of civil war are greater 
cause of iron, and plead the merits of the October |! than the evils of another slave territory; and the 
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sthiena ad of the Republican party, while it did not | by law from several, and not likely to — any- |! of — — ney oe in the ae _ 
on, and oi ,, did tend to kindle civil war. They have || where; and the Republican party has nothing to } not by the authority nor for the interests, of th 

— there shall be no attempt to grasp || do, and can do nothing. It has no future. Why || American people. 
bene resolved oe inciples which tend > cumbers it the ground? | Return, then, Americans of the North, from 
pind ap te ee oe ee omen n from office Between these two stand the firm ranks of the || the paths of error to which in an evil hour fierce 
rh ee ae aa ia . the ¢ untry of the || Amerian party, thinned by desertions, but still | passions and indignation have seduced you, to 
— - ae whethee-oun halt the suenie of || unshaken. To them the eye of the country turns } the sound position of the American party—silence 
8 of the or Teion will be governed by the other half— || in hope. The ee oe —_ we | = an euectieeabeamanet vant tea 
ting to for that was the only practical result of the suc- || the northern Democrats wit nt P title o rT he | & oo agereasion b excluding from power the 
tion of cess of the Republican party. Honest though || who swam vigorously down the current. | ie ent agg ae y ee eee 
may have been—as devoted to the || men of the American party faced, in each sec- || afgressors, and there will be no more wrong t 
aren = Pee the Gl nd f Mr. Buchanan, their po- || tion, the sectional sebuies. They would cry || redress. Awake the national spirit to the danger 
erected Union 08 na aia ad thei ae dan vo neither free nor slave Kansas; but proposed a || and degradation of having the balance of power 
mot! oT h wath elaapemnal the South has besa—end | safe administration of the laws, before which | held by foreigners. Recall the warnings of 
ntlemes dee io 0 Democratic gentleman here who has || every right would find protection. Their voice | Washington Sgeinst an nanenng = aes = 
heard it, and I will venture to say there are || was drowned amid the din of factions. The men || our midst—wielding part of our sovereignty; ant 
ona = a who have not used it—the argument || of the North would have no moderation, and they || with these sound words of wisdom let us recall 
) fines ~ vhere used at the South was, that it was a || have paid the penalty. The American party || the people from paths of strife and error to guard 
f lien re f independence, and not of administra- elected a majority of this House: had they of the || their peace and power; and when once the mind 
inte ae) ‘ tio t whether the ma- | North held fast to the great American principle of || of the people is turned from the slavery agitation, 
re mace ‘ld rul aan ro to the eat constitu- | silence on the negro question, and, firmly refusing || that party which waked the agitation will cease 
ot Jory or bi hond san : stecits bt ined to join either sstutlon stood by the American || to have power to disturb the peace of the land. 
<n ones ee ‘h *Con laatarines h aaa catebidate the ’ would: not now be writhing, This is the great mission of the American 
hat con- under the ae nore ane cm lean ocaad tates sy wah ane they party. The first condition of success is to pre- 
decide ma duct faffairs, ought would now destroy the Democrats, they can do it || vent the Administration from having a majority 
a oo eines ° naiiand only b veal % the American party. By it | in the next Congress; for, with that, the agitation 
‘ty who to be submitted von! ~* hc , “fo “his fifte aie ; aon an a arty be created strong at the South || will be resumed for very different objects. The 
vite ae ee ms th Fai aon as well as 4, the North. To it alone belongs a || Ostend manifesto is full of warning; and they 
shee oe atatamene a which ‘ sipteeiy rinciple accepted wherever the American name || who struggle over Kansas may wake and find 
he sed ee ae fe . aaenl ei ffice, th > ts aannd-te ot at the North as at the South, || themselves in the midst of an agitation compared 
> an a = 5 and tone ‘helt be sinh at facteit on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore. It alone is || to which that of Kansas was a summer’s sea; 
ine tie — ena ‘that there onl not be found || free from sectional affiliations at either end of the || whose instruments will be, not words, but the 
y ihe wa eaeuah who would fill them—northern emi- || Union which vo cripple nae the other. i | sword. a 
at curi- grants would fulfill that condition; but because || principle is silence, peace, an compromise. , ‘ces anadieenmimie maaan 
i iti i lone any party can fitl abides by the existing law. It allows no agita- : ISIDE! MES 
vote a enema ede ec Mlanasncneal, 4 tion. Nasainaien the present condition of affairs. ; ON D. BARCLAY 
-Soilers the possession of power and friends enough every- || It asks no change in a a ong nee we | SPEECH OF HON. D. : 
ug con- where to carry on the Government with the men || countenance no oe OF 1e —— ee | OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Secs Soe een rere cen art | meer car ane Es tier ictael || ln van Hons or Ravessnseaaty 
in t all not assume the - oe le 
re they me. Instruments of any power ney by fear—at the North and at the South, ae January 7, 1857. 
s where always everywhere be found; but office in such || away by the torrent of fanaticism in ene part * Il | me, quassion of seliening the Bhesitentie Mammasanat 
verless, hands partakes ofthe nature ofdespotism:and such || the Union, or driven by the fierce onset of the || Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union being 
nors of men alone were at the disposal of the Republican || Democrats in another, who shook southern insti- || is eget 
of the party in one half the States of the Union. ‘They || tutions by the violence ae! their speaks on _ sisdeniemmentndniks 
j g of e = vir. Y : 
an vuchsenileniameel re cor seca ae Mean an bin likertoor’ cidl ot edition pe Mr. Speaker: I would be unjust to myself did 
i det Praimuaiie chesbies ditehand reine. the great day, in the face of both factions, heroically || I not say that I approach this subject with diffi- 
: aa ae er could not aid in forming || refused to bow the knee to either Baal. ‘They || dence. It has been argued with so much clear- 
ull? Ree creation and whose || knew the necessities of the times, and they set || ness and cogency of reasoning, that perhaps little 
pot eng arnianigedd Serville, d. Th : the example of sacrifice, that others might profit || remains to be said. Still, it is due toa large por- 
fase Beaty the Republican pen nas by se ten by it. They now stand the hope of the nation, || tion of my constituency to state why | cannot 
a of ss erected na Sadvel aaah aed aaa firm ranks the shattered elements || agree to this motion—why I cannot consent to 
mr them ee ae. Zz iaiahade men, to conduct the || of the great majority may rally and vindicate the || print this document. I would observe due cour- 
Yet Go ee d that is what ‘is meant by a|| right of the majority to rule, and of the native of || tesy to the President of the United States, and to 
, now ote sera aT pitas radical and incura- the land to make the law of the land. | his official communications to this Heuse. Thia 
the eX- Ble defect, “They, the simple statement of The recent election has developed, in an aggra- || one, however, is of a character so exsraordinary 
und in their position ‘onlin’ themselves to the free || vated form,every evil against which the American || that the passage of the usual motion to ee 
limited States. E ual candor would have equally con- || party protested. Again in the war of domestic would be, in my judgment, if not criminal, at 
union, fined the Hecnacratis party to the southern States; || parties, Republican and Democrat have rivaled || least highly censurable. I do not —— sir, - 
il have for the objects and principles of the southern || each other in bidding for the foreign vote to || its being scattered broadcast over the land, for, 
ed the De et d rf ; I can see, no sup- || turn the balance of a domestic election. For- || belreve, with the poison it carries the antidote. 
ton inthe th. “The owe their little = eign allies have decided the Government of the || The only effect it can have upon the country will 
Repub- eae . ‘ y mon name and an ||} country—men naturalized in thousands on the || be to increase, if that were possible, the contempt 
F were Sener nn See j ili ion— l eeled for | - || a@ainst its author anid the disgust with his degra- 
} to the ambiguous resolution covering a radical hostility || eve of the election—eagerly struggled for by com sgust w f 
t great u inciple; but honestly or not eting parties, mad with sectional fury, and || dation. But J would not dignify it by passing 
‘eciier they flied that indisbeaable condition of car- vaatae any instrument which would prostrate || this motion; I would not ae or oe to 
i i i in, i ce struggle for || sanction, its misrepresentations, by sending it to 
“= ‘of cat az main noel Te patil . Saceetioe when tent hemes an Lan Wika the public ssindies 2 vee only pare it dignified 
i i i i i igiousin- || by sending it to some obscure and dusty corner 
: i riety en eke eee gee ‘i ne Paotn as ncitd cede’ then lal of one of the vaults beneath us, where it might 
aiel ete ee Siincecees tho tele dietiondon have brought vast multitudes of foreign-born citi- preety find Mgrs ep company. oe ae it 
i i i - ig i interests as gone forth with the sanction of a coérdinate 
P : wae S wie hon bl core ne SUiaet Arcictone Feelings «enaeiie fovsign beach of the Government, it should nox pass into 
m wre great Son ate ht by this election that || sympathies, to vote on American affairs; and || the current history of the times without meeting 
ale the both tis vitign Seid tothe tani hopes on sec- || those votes ‘have, in point of fact, accomplished from the Representatives oe vag pes a de- 
The tional hostility, stand at this day condemned by || the present result. . nunciation “ deserves. ! : mene wort 
whic the great majority of the countgy, as common The high mission of the American is to restore || resentatives, I propose now to enter 'y | 
, allow disturbers of the sablie peace of the country. — the iret the rape ag Ly me one. act so, I shall endeavor to be 
i _ e e. 
a et fh Sandee oe nie t a eal aoe birth or ieaibes Siting 2 eee of comme te | What is the position of the President? Elected 
i cal aa teistalaes Wy ences toe np With fis olitics; to silence the voice of sectional strife— || with great unanimity by a confiding people, under 
that if cobation i cL weketoun the altel of oe b joining either section, but by recalling the || the most solemn pledges to frown upon any at- 
is not th a blican Side f the Heued ton now do || people from a profitless and maddening contro- || tempt in Congress, or out of it, to reopen agita- 
= thing They can ] Judi 1 versy which aids no interest, and shakes the || tion onthe slavery question, the Chief Magistrate 
"legis rere rte ke ns Canmnene forth 7 oo Aba not only of the common industry of || was scarcely warm in his seat before that confi- 
oe slonabite Withee yeni “4 ne the le, but of the Republic itself; to lay a || dence which they reposed in him was violated; 
‘done teal tate of thet Won. Show i be admitted with ahaa capi whose fury aaa can be heard in || his pledges were broken, and he launched out 
aoe Sei ite aaa fer. Beyond || behalf of the industrial interests of the country, || into the boisterous ocean of agitation. 
eee Edeae hee ete moe that i 7 tieall tch and guard the foreign policy The first leading measure of his administration 
oa i teckcniea ede’ even d 3 || of the Gov ve il” rs may be opened || was the repeal of the Missouri compromise; and, 
rreater Open. I speak to practical men. Slavery does || of the Government, till our ea. y pe ms [ee Tavies hee or eam aaeak 
nd the hot exist in any other Territory—it is excluded || by the crash of foreign war waged for purposes |} let gentlemen disgu ’ 
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that alone, was the cause of the general agitation. 
That unnecessary, reckless—indeed | may say 
iniquitous—measure, struck the very heart of 
Democracy in the free States with terror, The 
nation beheld that compromise, which had been 
maintained and respected—ay, respected, for more 
than thirty years, rudely assailed, and its time- 
hallowed ligaments torn asunder. The people 
saw the evils, which the iNorth was so solicitous 
to avoid, brought upon the country in defiar 

of the popular will. They saw their confiden 

basely betrayed. They 


nounced such a usurpation of power. 
authors, aiders, ant 
wherever human rights were cherished or polit- 
ical honesty respected. From the Arostook to 
the Mississippi was heard but one voice—that of 
condemnation. 


ident boldly presented hims If there for a renom- 
ination. When he got there—like some old and 
broken down horse that has fulfilled the measure 
of his days, and done his master’s bidding—he 
was coolly turned out to grass. And while that 


convention, by its acts,in the most unmistakable || 
manner, repudiated the Pr sident, yet by its | 


words it indorsed the measures and policy of his 
administration. So singular was the effect of 
**the cohesive power of public plunder!”’ 

But now, sir, his hopes being blasted, indignant 
at imaginary wrongs, and goaded by mortified 


vanity, the Executive, forgetful of his high posi- | 
tion, under the shield of pretended constitutional | 


obligation, takes occasion to attack, and arraign 
as traitors to the country, citizens who are quite 


as intelligent, if not as patriotic and honest, as he | 
Neitherage, nor integrity of purpose | 


is himself, 
through a long life, nor eminent services, nor 
undeviating devotion to the country, seems to 
afford any protection against the malignant as- 
faults of the President. All who would not bend 
their knees, and worship Baal, are included in 
his sweeping censures. How is it, sir? Has 
that distinguished man—who even now resides 
near the bounds of this District, and whose well- 
spent life has been devoted to the advancement 
of his country’s interest; who enjoyed for years, 
as none else ever enjoyed, the esteem, the devoted 
friendship, the confidence, of the great and im- 
mortal Jackson—hashe, now growh gray in years, 
indeed become a traitor! That man who so long 
led the van of the Democratic army, and whose 
burning words of patriotism thrilled through that 
mighty host, and gave energy to every arm, is 
he now engaged in destroying the very work 
which his best days were consecrated to accom- 
plish? 
men who grace the Senate Chamber, and many 
of these honorable Representatives here, that they 
have conspired to tear down the bulwarks of the 
nation? Who believes it? Ar» there any @ 
stupid and silly as to think that not only the 
hundreds and thousands, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of upright, peaceful, law-abiding citizens, 
have arrayed themselves against the laws and 
Constitution of their country, and are madly 
rushing on to civil war and its attendant horrors? 
Who believes it? The President hesitates not to 
declare it; he hesitates not to declare, what he 
must have known, at the time he penned it, to be 
destitute of the shadow of foundation. 

The Executive charges upon the supporters of 
Mr. Frémont, in the recent election, the ulterior 
design of disunion and civil war. I will read his 
language: 

** Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they en- 
deavor to prepare the people of the United States for civil 
war by doing everything in their power to deprive the Con- 
stitution and the laws of moral authority, and to undermine 
the fabric ef the Union.” 

Sir, is this the truth? Have those, who saw 
proper, in using the elective franchise, to exercise 
their own judgment, and the independence to obey 
its dictates—have they rendered themselves justly 
liable to the imputation of the President? What 
have the friends of Mr. Frémont done “to de- 

ive the Constitution and laws of moral author- 
ity?’? What “to undermine the fabric of the 


dared to remonstrate; | 
with the just indignation of freemen they de- | 
Its chief | 
abettors, were execrated | 


Ay, sir, that voice reached the | 
White House and caused its miserable incumbent | 
to tremble like a convicted criminal. Meanwhile | 
the Cincinnati Convention assembled. With the |} 
assurance of a hardened highwayman, the Pres- | 


| 





| 
| 
prevent their extradition when reclaimed accord- 
| 
| 
i 


Can it be believed that those venerable | 


eople ? 
i 
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United States?’? What ‘“‘to prepare the people 
for civil war?”? Their light has not been hidden 
undera bushel. Their acts and declarations have 
not been confined to a corner. Sir, they have 
been seen and knownofall men. Tell me, then, 
wherein that large and patriotic body of men are 
justly liable to such a charge! Itis a gross eal- 
umny. ‘There cannot be found one act, not even 
one word, of that party, as a party, to warrant 
his denunciation. 

How does the President justify it? He says: 


* Pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of the 
institution of slavery into the present or future inchoate 


States of the Union, they are really inflamed with desire to | 


‘ 


change the domestic institutions of existing States.”’ 


This is the declaration of the President, and 
he proves it by Franklin Pierce! 
oa 
require that the Republican party should only be 
judged by its own acts and declarations, instead 
of the declarations of a malicious prosecutor. 
What did the Frémont men say? How did they 
define their position on this question? As some 
gentlemen seem to have forgotten it, I will re- 
fresh their recollection. Speaking of the slave 


authoritative document published by that party: 
“ We acknowledge that it is large and powerful—that in 


| 


tution, like all other local interests, to immunity from the 
interference of the General Government, and that it must 
| nesessarily exercise, through its representatives, a consid- 
erable share of political power.”’ 

This is what the Frémont men said. Yet, ac- 
cording to the President, ‘* they seek an object 
| which they well know to be a revolutionary one.” 
| They design to destroy State sovereignty, and 
| to subvert the General Government! Did ever 
before such a bald, naked misstatement emanate 
| from any Chief Magistrate ? 

depth of degradation to which the present one has 
descended. He, a-mere executive, the servant 
of the people, turns dictator, and then arraigns 


| as knaves fourteen hundred thousand noble and 
| virtuous men, who only desire to see equal justice 
| done—to see the Government administere 


as it 
was by that long line of Democratic Presidents 
who have gone to rest with their fathers. 

That is not all. He charges the northern peo- 
ple with endeavoring to steal negroes from their 
masters, and then doing all in their power “ to 
ing to law.’’ This the President claims to be an 

act of aggression on the South. It might be so 
considered if it were the truth. But itis not true. 
The people of the North have never attempted, 
either to facilitate the escape of persons held to 
service in the southern States, nor have they, as 
| a people, attempted to prevent their extradition. 
| And the President could not have been ignorant 
| of the fact. Why, then, does he lend the weight 


of his official position to circulate a slander? | 


| Why does he attempt to stimulate that feeling 
|of hostility which now unfortunately exists 
among many in the South against the northern 
ope, Ll am sure it is—that some balmy southern 
breeze may yet scatter the sands from his politi- 
cal tomb, and revive or resuscitate, perhaps, the 
decaying bones that lie within it. 


North—so declares this most truthful (?) docu- 
ment—was the refusal to extend ‘ the restrictive 
geographical line’’—the President does not like 
to say ‘* Missouri compromise line’’—through 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico. As if my neighbor and I agree to keep 
up a partition fence through lands which we now 
hold, and I subsequently refuse to make such an 
arrangement as to after acquired Bec aole f I be- 
come an aggressor upon him! e proposition 
is simply an absurdity. But because of this re- 
fusal of the North, this “ restrictive line ceased 
to have any binding virtue!’’ Because I decline 
to execute a second and distinct contract with 
my neighbor, the one sealed becomes worthless! 
The logic of the President is about as correct as 
his statement of facts is truthful. The Missouri 
compromise line began and ended with the Louis- 
iana purchase. It was complete in itself; and 
how the mere refusal to extend a similar line 
through the territory acquired from Mexico could 
affect the “ binding virtue” of the line through 


| 
| Another act of ee on the part of the 
t 





relay. 


the Louisiana purchase, I leave to such asty, 
' minds as the President appears to have, tod 
| termine. 


_ changes his position, and declares the restrictive 
line to have been unconstitutional. 


|| and after the most deliberate consideration, the § 


j I doubt the | 
ibility of the witness. Common justice would | 


interest, they say—and I quote from the first | 


the States where it exists, it is entitled, under the Consti- | 





It only shows the | 





He evidently has a hope—a forlorn | 
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ts 


a 
a 


Ho. or Re 


e 
@. 
Then, with the facility of a harlequin, | 


ie 


: A if it Were go 
that could not justify Punic faith. The Presidon, 
says: 


“In a long series of decisions, on the fullest argument 


Supreme 


|| Court of the United States has finally determined this Point 


in every form under which the question could Arise, 


| whether as affecting public or private rights, in questions 
| of the public domain, of reXgion, of navigation, and 


of ser. 
vitude.”? 


I may be proclaiming my own ignorance; byt 
sir, | have seen no such decision—never even 
heard of one; and I think I am safe in saying no 
decision as to the unconstitutionality of these re. 
strictive line’’ has ever yet been made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The gentleman from Geurgia [Mr. Srepreys! 
told us yesterday, that the result of the electioy, 
shows that the country has sanctioned the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, indorsed the prin. 
ciples of the Kansas-Nebraska bill—as under. 
stood, I presume, by the South—and are satisfied 
with throwing open all the Territories to the 
peculiar institution. My colleague in the Sep. 
ate (Mr. Biéter] gives it as his opinion, that the 
result proves that Mr. Buchanan is to be the next 
President, notwithstanding his: minority vote of 
near halfa million. The Executive thinks that— 

“Ttis impossible to misapprehend the great principles 
which, by their recent political action, the people of the 
United States have sanctioned and announced.” 

Here that functionary, like Peter Pindar’s 
Magpie, 

* Peeps knowingly into a marrow-bone.” 

He discovers that ‘* they have asserted the consti- 
tutional equality of uth and all the States of the 
Union as States.”? Was that an issue in the last 
campaign? I think itwas not. What party has 
ever denied the constitutional equality of the 
States? None. The party which supported Mr. 
Frémont certainly did not. Again, the President 
says: 

“ They have affirmed the constitutional equality of each 
and all the citizens of the United States as citizens.” 

Have they? What constitutes citizenship? 
Birth and domicile, domicile and naturalization, 
Thousands of negroes were born and now reside 
in this country, and they are citizens. Hence it 
has been determined that they are entitled to con- 
stitutional equality with the white men! Was 
this the issue with you, gentlemen of the South? 
Is this one of the great principles determined by 
the election of Mr. Buchanan? 

* They have maintained,’’ the President says, 
** the inviolability of the constitutional right ot 
the different sections of the Union.’? When, ! 
ask him and his apologists and defenders on this 
floor, when have the constitutional rights of any 
section been attacked? By what party have they 
been assailed? Ouly by that party which threat- 
ened to seize upon the public Treasury, and to 
dissolve the Union, if the northern people should 
dare to elect to the Presidency a man of their 
own choice: If this language means anything, 
if it has any point, it must be intended to convey 
the idea that a citizen of the South may take his 
negroes into the Territories of the United States, 
and hold them as slaves under and by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States. Assuming 
the constitutional right, the President founds an 
argument upon that assumption, to the prejudice 
of northern fealty to the Constitution. Not only 
so, but he has the assurance to declare that it 
was so decidedin the late election. The Buch- 
anan men of Pennsylvania will be astonished to 
find that their action has affirmed what was de- 
nied by gem @ be an article of party Maith. The 
doctrine that the Constitytion, propria vigort, 
carries slavery into the Territories, and that the 
people thereof have no right to exclude it throwt 
their Territorial islature, was denied to be the 
Democratic creed. It was denounced as a slan- 
der upon the party.. And I here undertake 
say, that no Pennsylvania Democrat ventured its 
assertion in unmistakable language to a Penn- 
sylvania audience. The people of that State 
were told that the Democratic , instead 
being in favor of, was opposed to, the extension 
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fslavery. It was so alleged by my colleague 
in the Senate. I quote from his remarks on the 
message now under consideration: 


«Mr. Bieter. I think that is the substance of the quo- 
tition I was about to read. The Senator from South Car- 
olina remarked : : 

«*[ do not want the extention of slavery ; I have never 
contended for it. if I had the right to vote to extend it by 
act of Congress, { would not undertake to do so; I would 
jeave that to the choice of those who settle the new coim- 
monwealths.’ : Y 

« Thatis all Ihave ever desired. It is all the Democratic 

ry contend for. The Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] 
if | understood him, expressed the same sentiment. Is 
there not authority enough here, sir, to show that the wide- 
spread allegation that we seek the extension of slavery by 
the agency and power of the Government, is untrue ?”? 


What says the great leader of the Democracy 
‘ r 
on this subject—the Nestor of the South? I refer 
to the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason:] 


“The Senator has stated my position with perfect fair- 
ness, with a single omission. I stated that the Constitution 
recognized this social institution, protected it, and made it 
an element of political power. Hence I insisted, as the 
proper construction of the Constitution, that the institu- 
tion, thus recognized, thus protected, thus made an element 
of political power, was entitled to its just susceptibilities of 
erpansion, without the States as well as within them ; mean- 
ing, of course, to be expanded wherever there was no juris- 
diction to limit it, and there is no jurisdiction to limit it in 
the Territories, as I think.” 

This may be said to be the Senator’s opinion 
only. Let us see. The Richmond Enquirer, 
the leading, and perhaps the most influential 
paper in the South, under date of December 25, 
1856, says: 

“Mason and Berier, Brooxs and Lercuer, speak 
the sentiments of their colleagues from the South; and, 
what is of much greater consequence, they give uttcrance 


tothe pervading impulse and unanimous will of the people, 
from the Potomae to the Rio Grande.” 


Again, sir, the same paper, under date of Jan- 
uary 3, 1857, contains a leader under the caption 
of * The Extension of Slavery the Policy of the 
South.’’ I quote a paragraph from that article, 
which is significant: 


“The only danger which the South has reason to appre- 
hend is, that ia consequence of an accidental combina- 
tion of circumstances, it may lose its equality of political 
power in the Confederacy, be reduced to a sort of depend- 
ence upon the North, and by an iniquitous policy of legisla- 
tion, be despoiled of its advantages, and restricted in its 
development. It is, then, of the last consequence to the 
welfare of the South, that it maintain its equality of power 
inthe Union’so as to protect its rights, and ‘prevent any 
unjust discrimination against its interests in the action of 
the Federal Government. But this result can be accom- 
plished in only one way; and that is by insisting on the legit- 
imate expansion of the institutions of the South. We must 
keep a self-protecting power in our own hands, and to that 
end mu@® demand equality of representation in the Senate. 
Let the people of the South, as the last expedient for the 
preservation of the Union, rally upon the principle of an 
extension of the pro-slavery power pari passu with the 
aggrandizement of tye power of the anti-slavery States. 
Itis our right under the Constitution, and our right outside 
of the Constitution in virtue of the necessities of self-pro- 
tection. Liberated from the illegal restrictions and unjust 
operation of the Federal Government, and left free in the 
development o@its splendid resources, and the expansion 
of its vigorous institutions, the South would march forward 
in the carcer of glory with a firmer and faster step than 
was ever witnessed among nations. Oppressed by the 
burdens of unequal taxation ; discouraged in the cultiva- 
tion of its commercial and manufacturing interests, and 
dwarfed in its territorial expansion, the South will soon 
become the helpless dependency of the anti-slavery power. 
This is the alternative before us—a grandeur without par- 
allel in history, or an ignominy which one shudders to con- 
template in the bare conception. Will the South choose 
He career to which interest, honor, and every manly mo- 
tive, beckons it, or be content with the lot of the craven 
and the slave? The timid fool may whisper that the ex- 

ion of our institutions is an impracticable achievement ; 

t nothing is impossible with the people of the South. If 
the North resists, upon what stronger ground could we stand 

upon this issue of the extension or restriction of 

slavery? If the struggle is to come, let it come now, while 

et we have the spirit and the power to defend our rights. 

! we are to fight, let us fight fora principle which is essen- 

tial to our equality in the Union, or our independence out 

of the Union. Henceforth let the free expansion of its insti- 
tutions be the ultimatum of the South.” 


Who does not know that the greater part of the 

mocratic leaders of the North are controlled 
by the South? Those who will not be subservi- 
ent get no foreign missions, and are usually read 
out of the party. Unless the free North will 
consent to this ehisnutud—-aks free expansion of 
the peculiar institution—the chivalric South will 
ruffle up their feathers and fight; will make a fuss, 
and break things. Well, sir, if things have to be 
broken, let it bedone at once. But I suspect the 
above quoted extracts will be sufficient to con- 


vince even my colleague that he spoke without 
the book 7 — r : 





| 
| 








| by the advocates of slavery extension, it can 
| only apply to such territory as we had when the 





The President’s Message—Mr. Barclay. 


) 

I will now return v0 the doctrine of the Presi- | 
dent, which was under consideration, and from | 
which I have digressed. As to the heresy itself, | 
whence is it derived? From what clause in the | 
Constitution? By what process of torture is it | 
wrung out? Surely the Constitution, by him and | 
by the new lights which now guide the old Dem- ! 
ocratic party,*is deemed a kind of Procrustean | 


pleasure—a Delphic Oracle, which will enunciate | 
whatever may suit their purposes or their policy. 

The Federal Goyernment has no constitutional 
power to acquire territory. Constitutional pro- 
visions cannot apply to territory unconstitution- 
ally-obtained. Every foot of territory which we 
now have or claim has been acquired since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Hence, if there be 
such a constitutional provision as is now claimed | 


Constitution was adopted, and can have no appli- 
cation to.after-acquired territory. 

But, sir, 1 will go further, and deny that any 
particular provision of the Constitution confers | 
the alleged right, or that it can, by any fair con- | 
struction, be derived from that instrument asa 
whole. We are told, and the hackneyed argu- 
ment is almost ae repeated in our ears, that 
the States are equa 
State, respectively, are entitled, under the Con- 
stitution, to the rights of the citizens of any other | 
State—that a Pennsylvanian, for instance, may | 
take his horses and cattle into the Territories and 
hold them as property there; that a citizen of | 
Georgia, being entitled to equal constitutional | 
right, may take and hold his property there; that 
in Georgia, negroes are property, and that, there- 
fore, the right of the Georgian to carry and hold | 
negroes there as slaves is indisputable; else would 
not the citizen of Georgia have an equality of | 
right with him of Pennsylvania. This I believe 
to be a fair statement of the argument. 

Now, sir, let us look atit. That a citizén of | 
one State has, under the Constitution, all the 
rights (so far, at least, as this question is con- 
cerned) possessed by a citizen of any other State, | 
I grant. But I deny that a citizen of Pennsyl- | 
vania derives any authority or right whatever 
from the Constitution of the United States, to | 
take and hold his horses. and cattle in the Terri- 
tory. That confers no such power upon him. 
He gets it from a higher source—from God himself ! | 
Here is the grant: 


** And God blessed them, and God said unto them, be 
fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue 


| its and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the | 
| fowls of the air. and over every living thing that moveth 
| upon the earth.’’— Genesis, chap. I, 28. {| 


His right to particular property is derived | 
from possession or occupancy, or from some | 
conventional means, which, for the most part, 
depend upon mere municipal law. So, sir, the | 
citizen of Pennsylvania does not exercise this | 
right by virtue of any constitutional provision. | 
Neither can the citizen of Georgia hold slaves | 
there as a constitutional right. And herein is the 
equality between him and the citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. Had he the right claimed, such an equalit 
as the Constitution recognizes between the citi- 
zens of sovereign States could not exist. How, 
then, can the South pretend that the slave—that | 
eee the tenure of which depends alone upon 
ocal lJaw—should be protected in the Territories 
by the Constitution? 

It is again alleged, that the Territories, having | 
been acquired by the common blood and treasure | 
of the country, should be free to all alike. Sothey 
are. And the friends of Mr. Frémont claimed 
nothing more. The southern men may go there 
with the same species of property as northern 
men can. No distinction is made feowens them. 
But, sir, could a man from the North hold in the 
Territories, under the Constitution, for instance, 
Chinamen or Japanese as slaves? No! not even 
if they were deemed chattels throughout the 
North. With what justice, then, can a slave- 
holder claim the constitutional right to hold 
human beings there as chattels? But further, 
the mere fact that the Territories were acquired 
by the common blood and treasure of the country, 
can confer no constitutional right upon either sec- 
tion. Such rights are conferred by the Constitu- 





—that the citizens of each || 


| Demoeratic party is a progressive one, 
bed, which they can lengthen and shorten at || 


|| ern dictation. 





| which the Democratic par 
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tion itself, arid do not arise from any adventitious 
circumstances; yet the President in his incon- 
siderate message asserts, not in direct terms, but 
by implication, that the southern slaveholder 
possesses rights of which northern freemen are 


| clearly deprived. 


It is said that the 
Far be 
it from me to deny it. B has progressed so far 

to lose sight of those noble, heaven-born prin- 

les which were declared by our revolutionary 
fathers; and under the guidance of its present 
leaders it is hurrying on, as rapidly as the wheels 


But, sir, I must pass on. 


| of time can carry it, to the veriest despotism the 


world ever saw. We talk much of our liberty, 
but the sound alone seems to have any charms 
for us. The reality is not much heeded. There 
is scarely any such thing as individuality now 
in this great party. No member of it, if he 


| comes from the North, dares to have or to ex- 
ton an opinion of his own. 
1 


Should any one 

ave the temerity to do so, the northern blood- 
hounds are at once unleashed and set upon his 
track. He is a doomed man unless he will suffer 
himself to be controlled, guided, or intimidated, 
by southern power, southern influence, or south- 
This is a mortifying fact,and I 
blush for the leaders of the northern Democracy 
when I declare it. 

But, gentlemen of the South, go on! you need 
not fear. Lay on the lash. Whip in the restive 
and frighten the timid. Command what you 
will to those leaders who will 

** Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thritt may follow fawning.’’ 

and you shall be obeyed. Yet, let me tell you, 
that when the Democracy of my native State shall 
know your ultimatum, they will neither tremble 
at your threats nor respect your commands; but 
they will repudiate their leaders and your doc- 
trines, and then restore that good old Democratic 
policy which their fathers and yours inaugurated, 
and which you have deserted. 

[Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, and objection 
having been made to Mr. Barciay’s proceeding, 
his hour having expired, he stated that he would 
publish what further he had to say.]} 

Do not deceive yourselves. The construction 
of the South give to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill is directly contrary to 
that given by the mass of northern Demoerats. 
You say that the people of a Territory, under the 
operation of that bill, can only exclude slavery 
when they come to forma State constitution; that 
they cannot form a State constitution until their 
population equals the ratio fixed for representa- 
tion to Congress; and that, till that time arrives, 
slavery may constitutionally exist in the Terri- 
tory; and that any law passed by the Territorial 
Legislature excluding it would be, ab initio, void. 
In short, the southern Democracy dehy the cor- 
rectness of the doctrine of ‘popular sovereignty ,”’ 
and utterly repudiate it. But, sir, how is it with 
their co-laborers in the North? This doctrine, 
eo is so odious at the South, those ofthe North 
cherish as a man doesthe apple of hiseye. Hear 
my colleague [Mr. Bieter] in the Senate: 


“fT am of opiniof that the people, through their local 
Legislature, have that power. I arrive at this conclusion, 
because | can see but two sources of law-making power for 


| a Territory—the one, Congress ; and the other, the people. 


I hold that, when Congress has conferred upon the people 
of a Territory all the law-making power which it possesses 
under the Constitution, the power is complete in the people, 
equal to the question of domestie slavery, or any other sub- 
ject; but this is a legal question, and | for one should be 
gratified to see it dgcided.”” 

The Senator grows eloquent over the beauties 
of this doctrine: 


** If the rule of decision by popular will be a slavery rule, 
as alleged by some, how are we to getclear of it? Itmakes 
the very foundation of our whole republican system ; it 
underlies the institutions of each and all of the States ; it is 
the very essence of true republicanism ; it is neither more 
nor less than self-government.” 


If this be correct, then where is your Democ- 
racy, gentlemen of the South? Now, although 
Mr. Buchanan’s home organ, the Lancaster in- 
telligencer, rebukes the Senator in this wise: 

‘ Now, without assuming to speak for Mr. Buchanan, or 
to promulgate his views on the topics treated of in the En- 

uirer, We nevertheless venture to assert, that Governor 

igler, and nobody else, is himself responsible for what he 
said on the floor of the Senate ; and, further, that neither 
the Pennsylvanian nor any other newspaper speaks by au- 
thority of the President dleot’’— 
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, | . . a a ee i i 
yet did my colleague express truly’, as far as he || ing, in Greene county, Pennsylvania, August 21, from their homes. Innocent citizens were ey; to 


went, the sentiments of the northern Democracy. | 1856, says: 
In referring to that speech, the Pittsburg Union 


Bays: 


| 


* We tay before our readers, this morning, the important | 


ily delivered by Senator Bigier in the United 
Senate, in which he states the exact position of the 
northern Democracy on the question of slavery. It is a 
blow struck at the right time and in the right place.’’ 
And this is indorsed by the Clarion Demoer 

under date of December 22, 1856. I said that 

colleague spoke correctly as far as he went. I 
now propese to show how far the Democracy of 
the North went on this question. .[ quote from 
the preamble and resolutions passed at the count 
convention held in Butler; as published in the 
Democratic Herald, July 16, 1856, which, the 


hh reese 
Piates 


Speer 


editor says, was ** composed of as respectable a | 


body of men as ever assembled in the borough of | 


Butler.’’ It says: 


‘This is deemed a fit occasion to define the true position | 


of the people of the non slaveholding States, and to declare 
the true principles of the Democracy thereof on this great 
question: Theretore, 


* Resolved, That the Democracy of the non-slaveholding | 


States are nov in favor of negro slavery, or any kind of 
slavery, in any Stafe or in any Territory of the United 
States; but, on the contrary, are individually and collect- 
ively ®yPoseD thereto.” 

And then it goes on with declaring their in- 
dorsement of popular sovereignty. How similar 
to the above is the forcible language in the Demo- 


cratic Standard of July 5, 1856, published in Con- | 
cord, New Hampshire, which 1s the Democratic || 


organ for that State. It says: 

“The Democracy of the North, of course, desire that 
Kansas should become a free State. And they believe it 
will so become under the legitimate action of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill.’ * * * 
leaders are not in favor of this course of policy in reference 
to that Territory. ‘They are for pushing things ahead, and 
urging the admission of Kansas into the Union with the 
constitution adopted at Topeka. This course, as has been 
truly suggested by Daniel E. Sickles, Esq., in a recent 
speech delivered at Rochester, New York, will probably 
defeat the very end at which they are aiming. It will, in 
all probability, force a compromise, which will be the intro 
duction of Nebraska as a free,and Kansas as a slave, State !”’ 


How it deprecates the idea of Kansas coming 
in as a slave State! It further says: 


*We know of no better friends of the cause of true 
liberty than the Democratic party. It is based upon the 
great principles of popular freedom; and although it pro- 
fesses no fanatic zeal for the black men of the country, 
because they are black, yet its steady march is to the eman- 
cipation of all men, white as well as black, from the shackles 
of bondage. Such is the tendency of Democratic prin 
ciples, and such, in the end, its sure result.”’ 


Now, let ws see what the Harrisburg Patriot 
and Union, the central Democratic organ of Penn- 
sylvania, says: 

** But passing over this, let us see what justice there is in 
the charge made so often, and with such recklessness, that 
the Democratic party is in favor of extending slavery. 
And here, at the outset, we deny the allegation emphat 
ically and indignantly. We defy those who are continually 


croaking upon this subject to point toa single act of the | 


“But the Black Republican | 





“< 


| 





«The defense of the Kansas-Nebraska bill is to be found 
in its entire accordance with the great theory of a Demo- 
eratic republic. We maintain that the idea, that the interests 
of slavery gain anything by such an arrangement, is a mere 
illusion.”’ 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Brooks] was right when he said: 

«That the greatest differences of opinion in regard to the 
true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act are enter- 
tained by northern and southern Democrats, and by each 
among themselves, is beyond douht, and this difference is 
the shoal which is threatening us with wreck.”’ 

And, sir, he has given a fitting rebuke to such 
Democrats as were disposed to dodge behind the 


| bush, and to play upon the words ‘* Free Kan- 


sas.’’ 


He says: 


* The assertion has here frequently been made and un- 


the North, the people were rallied under banners upon 
which was inscribed, ‘ Buchanan, Breckinridge, and tree 
Kansas.’ Have not large placards been here exhibited 
with these words in the largest letters upon them, and the 


| word free in italics? We are told by our Democratic friends 


| What was their effect upon the voters? 


on the floor, that nothing more was meant than that the 
people of Kansas should be free to decide upon the subject 
of slavery for themselves. 
question. 


What was meant is not the 
How were the words understood by the masses ? 
That is the ques- 
tion ; and if the presidential election was carried upon false 
pretenses, what cause of triumph have we ?” 

It was not only ‘* Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas,’’ but, as the extracts which I 
have introduced from good Democratic authority 
abundantly prove, it was also ** emancipation of 
all men, white men as well as black, from the 
shackles of bondage;’’ and ‘* that the Democ- 
racy of the non-slaveholding States are not in 
favor of negro slavery, or any kind of slavery, in 
any State or in any Territory.’’ It was by such 
means and such declarations only that thousands 
of Pennsylvania Democrats were induced to vote 
for Mr. Buchanan. And, sir, if the incoming 


| Administration dare use its influence and power 


to make Kansas a slave State, and if the South 
should adhere to its ** ultimatum,’’ then will the 
‘**scepter depart from Judah,’’ and that right 
speedily. 

Sir, my colleague, [Mr. Swaeeamal = his 
remarks yesterday, attempted to glorify this Ad- 
ministration and the Democracy of this Congress 
in their opposition to Americanism. I cannot join 
in his healindiena: Nottwelve months have elapsed 
since every Democrat in this House, save two, 
voted for a gentleman for Speaker, who had 
pledged himself to all the essential principles of 


that party, which they affected to condemn. The 


i 
} 
j 
| 
| 


party—to refer to a single declaration of principles that will | 


sustain their charge.’’ 

The Pittsburg Post says, in an article ie 
the head, ‘* A lie well stuck to,’’ copied in the 
Butler Democratic Herald, August 13, 1856: 


** Some of our Abolition opponents have so long stuck to 
the falsehood, that the Democratic party is in favor of mak- 


ing Kansas a slave State, that you can occasionally find a | 


weak brother who believes it. But no man of ordinary 
common sense and intelligence believes any such thing. 
It is a story so void of reason that it cannot obtain belief.” 


The Democratic Herald before referred to, in 


the issue of September 10, 1856, contains the fol- 
lowing: 


**Our opponents thus far in this campaign appear to be 
engaged in an effort to induce the people to believe that 
the Democratic party is the friend of negro slavery, and in 
favor of the spread of that institution over the common 
Territories of the nation. This is done with the view, 
and in the hope of prejudicing the minds of some against 
the only party that has always been found advocating equal 
rights to all, and opposing special privileges to any. 

** To siavery of all forms and kinds, existing anywhere, 
we are naturally opposed: all Democrats are by principie 
opposed. Then. on the abstract principle, we believe all 
human siavery wrong; and believing the negro to be human, 
though of far interior race to the white man, we believe 
that those who take his labor without due reward, and 
aguinst his will, do wrong.” 


The Hoa. John L. Dawson, one of the recreant 
Democrats who misrepresented their constitu- 
encies in voting for the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 
a speech delivered ata Democratic mass meet- 





Senate passed a bill (known as the Toomss bill) 


contradicted, that, at many of the Democratic meetings in 


| 
| 





| there was none. 


| eral Government. 


pieces with knives and hatchets. From the tall 
grass of the prairie sprang the dagger of the ay 
sassin. The bowie-knife and the deadly reyoly,, 
were presented at the heart of the hardy settler 
and tasted alike his blood and that of his Wife 
and children. Murder stalked abroad. Secure. 

Deeply wronged as they ma 
that infant people yet submitted. No voice yo, 
arm was raised againstthe authority of the Gen. 
The President witnessed all 
and remained unmoved. To their entreaties fer 
protection he remained deaf. For peaceably ag. 
sembling to petition Congress for relief, many 
were seized, put in irons, indicted, and convicted 


| of treason. A modern Jeffries was retained oy 
| the bench; and it seemed as if he whose hands 


were most stained with blood found the mog 

favor in the eyes of the President. Well, they 
. oe r . ’ 

might a citizen of Kansas declare of him: 


‘* Thy frierfds thou hast murder’d ; 
Thy love can freeze ; 
Thy health is poison ; 
And thy touch disease. 
He who would paint thee, 
’ Villain as thou art, 


In thy putrid beart. 
Naught but thine own blood 
Can ever be 
Half black enough 
To paint thy villainy. 
So accursed thou art, 
That on the Stygian coast 
The Devil would 
Disdain thee as his ghost.’’ 


| Should dip kis pencil 


| Cherished are the names of the great and good, 


From their memories ascends a fragrance that 
| gladdens the heart; and to commemorate their 
| deeds monuments are reared. Sir, the President, 


| too, has a monument, without which he would 


| 


| soon be forgotten—yes, a monument erected by 
| himself; but it is one of shame and undying 
| infamy ! 


OUR TRUST IS IN THE PEOPLE. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. SANDIDGE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 7, 1857, 
The question of referring the President’s Message to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union being 
under consideration— 


Mr. SANDIDGE said: ° 
Mr. Speaxer: When I return—as soon I will 
—to those who sent me here, and shall be asked 





which contained a clause—unlike any other terri- || of what I had seen at Washington—and what it 


torial bill that has been passed in the history of 
our Government—prohibiting persons of foreign 
birth from voting in the Territory of Kansas, and 


| which received the vote of every Democratic Sen- 


ator who was present. And then, sir, the four- 
regiment act, which was at least partia!ly created 


| to honor a noble and distinguished officer with a 


brigadier generalship—a soldier whom the people 
loved. Yet, sir, this Administration delayed the 


/nomination until after the presidential election, 


and then sent to the Senate another name than 
that of General Shields, who, unfortunately, is a 
native of Ireland! Well has that-comedy been 
enacted: ‘* She stoops to conquer.”’ 

Sir, I will now return again to this message 
before us, in which the President puts in an 
elaborate piea of justification of his Kansas pol- 
icy. That plea is, in my opinion, a studied fal- 
sification of history. Itis a most bitter attack 
on those sturdy and noble-hearted pioneers who 
emigrated to Kansas to cultivate the soil and to 





| 


was that most engaged the attention of the Rep- 
| resentatives of a great people, and what of good 
| had been done for the country, the answer must 
| be, so far as our action is concerfed, that day 
| by day, week after week, and month after mont 
before the election, the chief business of all parties 
was the creation of political capital upon which 
|to draw in the then coming presidential cam- 
| paign; and that after the election, there seemed 
| to be no greater object of interest than the estab- 
lishment of the fact, that if not cheated in send- 
ing us here, the people were green enough to be 
| swindled afterwards. Yes, sir; the whole of 
| them, Democrats, Republicans, and Know-Noth- 

ings. 

i do not mean to say, sir, that each gentleman 
upon this floor is trying to show that his constit- 
uents are of that class. Oh, no! Only to prove 
that the constituencies of other members have 
been taken in. 

The elucidation of this.matter seems particu- 





enjoy the fruits of undisturbed industry. They || larly interesting to gentlemen whose friends were 


went under the organic act, and as American 
citizens they were entitled to the protection of 
the Government. Was it granted to them? Far 
otherwise. Instead of that, a foreign force was 
permitted to overrun the Territory. Hostile in- 
vasions were made time after time. 


defeated; and I dare say it will be a very com- 
fortable retlection—to those who assisted in it by 
their votes or otherwise—to know, that this high 
and mighty Congress, after much deliberation and 
| the almost entire neglect of everything else, had 


Private || established conclusively, that they, the people, 


rights were disregarded. Public wrongs were || were not able to take care of themselves. 


committed. The ballot-box was plundered, and |} 


And to those gentlemen who seem so anxious 


the elective franchise was polluted. Freedom of || to know ‘ where they stand,’’ the reflection that 


the press and of speech was strangled. Printin 
pone were destroyed—hotels were indicted an 


urned to the ground as nuisances. Ministers of 
the gospel were tarred and feathered, and driven || 


they had proven to their own satisfaction at least, 
that they were still in good’ company, will, 
doubt not, be equally as consolatory. 

Now, sir, the very first article in the creed of 





1857. 
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that party of which T am a member declarés, || tion, by saying, ‘* We didn’t commenee this agi- | in the States of this Union, thousands upon thou- 


=— Se 
«That the American Democracy place their trust) tation—all was quiet until the Missouri compro- | sands of another race, whose history, compara- 
in the, intelligence, the patriotism, and the dis-| mise was repealed’’—I beg to say, that after its | tive civilization, and form of government, date 
criminating jastice of the American people’-—| adoption, southern men were the last to give up || back to a period when the Anglo-Saxon was un- 
and 1 have sought the floor to-day, Mr. Speaker, | the idea of such a division of the common terti- || known; they see millions upon millions in another 
not for the purpose of saying one word upon any | tory, and that they only yielded when their offers, || quarter of the world under a bondage to/their 
legitimate subject of legislation before us, for | seven times made, had been rejected — offers || allies of Old England still more galling, for there 
that, if not out of order, would certainly be out | which were indorsed even by what you called || torture itself,in many horrid forms, is practiced 
of character with this body; but, by an appeal | the ultra-southern, fire-eating, disunion Nashville |, even by Government officials, in the gratification 
to the common sense of the people of the nation, | Convention. Yes, sir, that convention asked for || of appetites forever saying, * Givet’” If any of 
invoke that discriminating justice upon which we | nothing more; and [ think there is nota man in | those gentlemen wish to see the evidences to sus- 
rely to stay, With a strong hand, these sectional | America, whose mind is open to ‘the impressions | tain such declarations, I havé them +ere in an 
waves, now becoming tidal in theircharacter,and | of reason and common sense, but will be ready || efficial form, collected and published by order of 
that, agitated into greater fury, might ingulf the | to admit, that had such a division of our common || the British Commons, on the 24th of July, 1855, in 
freighted hopes of every lover of the Union. property been made and adhered to in good faith, || a book of three hundred and odd pages—stamped 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Davis] | there would not now be any cause for quarrel || én its cover, ‘‘ Torture;”? and_in, tht “ Indian 
said yesterday, that his (the American) party | between us. | News’’ of the preceding year. When these have 





had been “reading us a lesson it would be well || But you would net hearken to us, and perhaps 
toremember.’? I desire to recall some of those | it is.as well; for, with a general acquiescence of | 
‘Jessons”’ to refresh the memories of his party 

friends. T would point those of the South to 
the Know Nothing whirlwind that, springing up |, ones—shall regulate their.own domestic affairs 
in the North sone three years ago, brought into || in their own way, will cease this trade of agita- 
this House a large majority of its present mem- |! tion—when, instead of devoting as now, less than 
bers; and would remind them, as in its pros¢rip- || one day in the week to tie interests of the nation 
tive course through that section it struck down || and its while people—Congress will have nothing 
man by man of the Democrats, how they of the 
order exulted in the triumphs of what they were | not be so, Mr. Speaker? Why is it that the 





pleased to call a great national and conservative | only safe, just, and certain mode ever broavhed | 
party; and how, when its representatives met | for the settlement of this slavery question, should | 
upon this floor, those of the South could find but | not be at once recognized by every man who | 


some half dozen from the North with whom they | would quiet forever ‘this disturbing element— 
could associate in political action. Thus demon-| why? ‘Oh! give us back,’’ say northern gentle- 
strating what, from the beginning, had been || men, * that ‘sacred old landmark;’ when it was 
charged against the party by the Democrats, that | living we never had a decent respect for it—but 
it was in its organization but a scheme of abo- | dead, it has grown wonderfully upon our affec- 
litionism and free-soilism to sweep the northern | tions; restore it, and all will be well.”? Sir, when | 
and divide the southern States. And if in the | gentlemen tell us this, they know it would be but 
South there are any left of those who joined it |, as salve te a cancerous sore—hiding its ragged 
with an honest belief that something through it| surface when the roots were penetrating thie 


| 
to do but to labor for both. And why should it 


| 





would be done to preserve the peace and good | vitals. They know well there is a feeling under- | 
order of society, the equality of our rights, the lying that, paramount to all others, a will, more 
fount of our liberges, and the glory of our God, | or less determined, according to the up or down 
I would direct them to the ruins and bloody walks | of the philanthropic-politico-negro barometer, 





of Louisville; the fresh earth upon the graves of | that from our Territories another State recog- 
men slaughtered at Bahimore: the rule of violence | nizing African servitude shall never be admitted 
in New Orleans and other places, and the gen-| into this Union. ae know full well, that 
eral destruction of confidence between man and | before, and from the day when the * old man 
his brother, and ask them if ’twere for such fruits |) éloquent”’ (John Quincy Adams) declared ‘* that 
and such **Jessons’’ they would longer uphold it? | he ‘had not a doubt but slavery would be abol- 
And if they shall say, as some are now ready to | ished in this country and throughout the world, 
do, that it was their diversion in favor of Mr. | and whether it would be done peaceably or by 
Fillmore that elected Mr. Buchanan, it will be || blood, God only knew, but in whatever way, he 
sufficient to remind them that such was not their || would say, let it come’’—yes, sir, from that 
intention, and that Mr. Buchanan had carried, | time to this, northern gentlemen must know, 
by a majority over all opponents, enough of | that this anti-slavery sentiment has been fed in 
States to elect him. ‘If this shall not satisfy | every possible way by northern fanaticism, and 
them, I can only refer to the elections for State |, southern violence, if you please, but steadily has 
officers in Mlinois and other States, where, by || it increased, until it now aspires to the control 
a.union of their northern friends with the Black || for its own purposes of every branch of this 
Republieans, the Democrats have been defeated; | Government. 

and to the other exhibition, that of the few || Is it strange, then, that southern men should 
members from the North who uniformly voted |; seek, and, in the solution of this question, ask, 
here with their South American friends instead of || that it shall be governed by a prineiple in itself 
with the Republicans—every man of them has || so just to all that its correctness has not been 
been slaughtered at home by their own party, | assailed by any, only as it m& conflict with 
because of that fact. And if still more of comfort || their determination to shape things to suit them- 
they would have, as to the good effected by their || selves by congressional interference? And, sir, 
order in the “lessons” given, perhaps it will be || isit at all more strange that northern men—eastern 
enough to know that it has,ib two short years— and western men—should come up and meet 
unintentionally, of course—done more for the || them, and subscribe to a doctrine the basis of, 
advancement of the holy Catholi¢ Church than || and even older with us than the Constitution 
could have beén doné by its ministers in twenty || itself—the right of our people to self-government, 
years; and that in the recent political struggle, || and the regulation of their own domestic affairs ? 
their original distinctive principles were almost || To suppose so, would imply that their ideas of 
unknown—have been swallowed up by mightier || freedom and correct government were but the 
Questions. With these lessons” and acirieve- || galvanized images of King George’s attempted 
ments should they be content, [ trust we may be || rule in this land., No, sir, there is a love of 
able to accommodate the worthless differences || justice, a fraternal fecling, pulsating through the 
about that'other bugaboo, introduced to help out || mighty heart of this nation, which will seoff to 
party leaders, yelept “ squatter sovereignty.”’ || shame any party or set of men who may seek, by 
ts name may fora while longer ‘serve—as it has || whatever means, to weaken the bands that were 
already done—to frighten crying babies and boys || pirt about it by the hands of its glorious old 
afraid to go to bed in the dark—but grown-up || founders. 
men have learned to look upon it, in the settle- As for those eternal babblers about a system 
ment of great national issués of which we have || that is training, in civilization and Christianity, 
the arbitrament, as being worth practically about millions of a race on who, from time im 
&s much as would have béen a regiment of China- || memorial, have defied all other means of eleva- 
men at Buena Vista, armed with gongs. tion above the most brutal instincts of savagé 

To our northern friends, who would excuse || nature—they quietly see fitted out in their own 
themselves for what they have done, are doing, ped and elsewhere, ships that bear to @ serv- 
and intend to do hereafter about this slavery ques- 
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|| civilized country in the wo 


ae 


| been looked over, and themselves satistied as to 
| the*humanifty which would be heard for its * long 
| the country in the great American principle, that || 
new communities of our people—as well as older eonne in the Havana market, Where six thou- 
sand seven hundred of them were recently landed 


| foes three English vesséls. And if they shall 


prayers,’’ | would refer them to the price o 


still rave, and say ‘‘ nigger,’’ | think they may 


| very safely be turned over to that **discrimin- 


ating justice” which has already overtaken so 
imany of them. If this book upon torturé were 
/ not an official record, | would specially recom- 
mend it, Mr Speaker, to be studied by those 
| charitable people in your region of country who 
take such delight in getting up a ‘** Terrific Re- 
gister’’ against the southera slaveholders of this 
| Union; but there being nothing in it from news- 


|| paper scribblers, mawkish romancers, or even 
| stump orators, against us, I fear my commenda- 


| ions would go unheeded. 

| When we of the South only ask to be allowed 
| to go without hindrance of governmental author- 
ity, and to take with us, if we choose, into the 


|| common Territories, that property which the 


Government has heretofore protegted—even on 
| the high seas— we think it not unreasonable, 


| But when you of the North would now not only 


| deny us that right, but would seek by all pos- 
| sible means to make inoperative laws—the Con- 
| stitution itself—- which require the delivery of 
| fugitives from labor, and by means not unfre- 
quently endangering the life of a claimant, and, 
oftener still, the escape of the slave-—means 
which prevent my traveling into your States with 


| 

\| 

|| my servant, when | could do so in the most civ- 
\| 


iiized country in Europe, yes, sir, in the most 

Ha, if a general diffu- 
sion of education be taken as the standard — we 
| think you are unreasonable. Some of those in 
| your country, Mr. Speaker, who seem to ride 
| before as pioneers, look upon our Government 
| as a most unholy leaguc—a disgrace, because it 
| recognizes certain rights in us. And I notice in 
the newspapers a call for a State anti-slavery 
| disunion convention in one of your chief towns, 
to consider the best mode of getting rid of it. 

I do not know what epithets such men may 
apply to a foreign Government — whose laws, 
founded upon the mere comity of nations, are 
more liberal to us than their own State, or thaa 
they would have the laws of the General Gov- 
ernment. For it is true, sir, that, whilst I could 
not go into many of your States with the sérvant 
who nurses my child, without danger of her 
being forced to leave me, I might take a strapping 
ffegro man into Prussia and bring him eat 
my slave, by the laws of that country. And 
| yet, sir, because we expect much less from you 
and our own Government—honorable gentlemen, 
| honest gentlemen, good citizens, lovers of the 

Union even, as they would have the world believe, 
are striving todo which, if carried out, will as 
certainly eventuate ina dissolution of this Con- 
federacy as if God, in his wrath at the unappre- 
ciation of great blessings bestowed, liad visited 
us with that judfcial blindness which precedes 
destruction. 

From the smile I observed upon their faces, 
when I adverted to the laws of Prussia, some 
gentlemen around me seem to doubt the correct- 
ness of what was stated; and, in order that there 
may be no éaviling about the matter, I send to 
the Clerk’s desk to bé read.a letter from Mr. 
Vroom, our Minister at the Court of Berlin; and 
I only ask that his communication shali be read 





infinitely more oppressive than any known || becatse it condenses into less space the juégment 
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of the courts of that country which I have before 


me. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


Berwin, July 28, 1856. 

Dean Sim: 1 have at length succeeded in obtaining 
copies of the sentences or judgments given in the Prussian 
courts in this place, in the mater of the slave Marcellino, 
against his master, Dr. Ritter, of Rio Janeiro. They are 
long and intricate, and are periect models of German legal 
ratiocinauion. I have had prepared a full translation, and 
intend Lo preserve it as a specimen of legal philosophy in 
the * Fatherland.” If it should be desired | will have a 
copy mide for you. Atpresent I send you such an abstract 
of the case as will be satisfactory upon the point to whieh 
your inquiry referred. There were various other points 
raised as to time, jurisdiction, &¢., the decision of which 
is of no kind oft importance. j 

About 1853, Dr. hitter came from Rio to Berlin, having 
with him Marcellino, who was noted on his passport as his 
siave. !n 1854, Marceliino instituted in the royal city court 
at Berlin en action against Dr. Ritter for defamation, because — 
Dr. Ritter asserted that he (Marcellino) was a slave ; and | 
that Dr. Ritter had bougtit him in Rio in March, 1852; that 
he had treated him as a slave, and would continue to do 
60 on his return to Rio. i 

Marceilino denied the doctor’s right to claim him as a 
slave, and requested that he should kg made to prove it 
within tour weeks, 

The Court said, in their opinion, “ A complaint of def- 
amaiion would have been rejected from the beginning, if 
the Prussian legislation had declared that slavery —that 1s 
to say, property in man—is illegal, as well in regard to for 
eigners a8 nauves, aud that every slave setting foot on | 
Piusstati territory is frec. In sach case, the complaint 
would have been void in a legal sense without regard to 
any injury resulting from it; aud an obligation to maimtain 
the charge would have been inadmissible and absurd, be- 
cause slavery could have no legal existence. But the 
Prassian legislation has not reprobated the institution ot 
slavery in such a decided manner. On the contrary, sec 
tion ove hundred and uinety-eight of the Prussian Common | 
law, |. p. 5, declares expressly tbat foreigners, being in the 
royal countries only for a time, retain their rights to the 
slave they have brought with them; and this provision has 
newhece been annulled by late legislation.” 

Having established this, the court then argued that, as 
the law which secured to foreigners the right to the slaves 
they brought with them, seemed to reserve expressly to the 
person Claimed, the right to contest the claim 5 that, there- 
fore, the plainuff’s action might be maintained, and that he 
could compel thé defendent, Dr. Ritter, to establish his 
claim in a given time. Tbe judgment of the court was as 
follows : 


* That the defendant, Dr. Ritter, is obliged to institute a || 


suit in due form on account of the claims be makes to Mar- 
eellino, the plaintiff, as being his property within a term of 
nine months, im default whereof he shall be perpetually 
enjoined against setting up any such claim ; and, in that 
case, the said Dr. Ritter shall be bound to pay the costs of 
the provess, aud to refund those of the other party.”’ 

From this judgment Dr. Ritter appealed, and insisted that 
plainuffs action should have been dismissed with costs. 
Atter stating the case and examining the various questions 
raised as to time, jurisdiction, &c., the court of appeal | 
held that there was no real ground for a suit for delama- 
tion, ** Although the defendant has acknowledged that he 
asserts (oO have aright, a property in Marcellinoas his slave, 
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4. But on the point, whether the action could be main- 
tained in this case, the courts differed. 

The first court said the charge had been proved, and that 
defendant must prove the truth of it in nine montis, or lose 
his pretended rights and pay costs. 

The second court said the charge had been proved; but 
under such circumstances of open claim of right, and of 
proof, as to show that defendant had probable ground for 
what he said, and therefore the action would not lie, and 
he should not be -ompelled to prove his claim. 

From the decree of the second court there was an appeal 
to the highest tribunal, in which it was sought to annul or 
reverse the judgment of the second court; but only on the 
ground of defects in form. It was unsucessfal, and the 
judgment remains undisturbed. 


Although in this case the suit was not brought originally || 


by the slave to recover his freedom, but only to recover 


damages against Dr. Ritter for claiming him as a slave,and | 


tocompel the master to prove his right, yet the law and the 


principles laid down and recognized by both courts, show | 
conclusively that the rights of a master, who takes a slave | 


into the Prussian territories for a limited time, are respected, 
and that the slave has no right to claim his freedom, simply 
because he is on Prussian soil. . 

I hope you will pardon the delay which has taken place. 
It has not been my fault. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


> P. D. VROOM. 
General J. A. Tuomas. 


Mr. SANDIDGE. 
upon that letter, Mr. Speaker. I knew some such 
, decision had been given by the Prussian courts, 
but supposed they were i 
mon law of nations argued during t 
of this Congress, by the member from Georgia, 


[Judge Warner, ]and called on General Thomas, | 


expecting to find it on the files of the State De- 
partment. Not being there, the Assistant Secre- 
tary, at my instance, addressed Mr. Vroom, and 
the letter read is his response. 

Since the 4th of November, Mr. Speaker, gen- 
tlemen upon this floor have become somewhat 
more nervous than they were a short while be- 
fore. 


been prophets, with a ‘* thus saith the Lord;”’ 


| now, t ney begin to hear another voice—that of 


the people—and it saith: ‘Make way ye unprof- 
itable servants; long enough have ye cumbered 
high places—given our Council Halls to the black 
man, and our interest to the ‘ dry rot.’ ”’ 


One honorable gentleman, (Mr. Suerman, of | 


_Ohio,}] who has atiained to some notoriety as a 


/member of a circumambulating committee of this | 
House—to relieve himself from the suspicion of || And I leave, sir, to your present friends, who 


being of the full blood, has gone so far as to say, 


T shall make no comments | 


ased one that com- || 
1e first session | 


Then, some of them spoke as if they had | 
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1 —that the policy of these men had been fy]! 
|| augurated—had become fixed—that no more slay 
territory or slaveholding States could come ee 
'the Union. Restricted then to their present Nanite 
—the richest portions of which are now being iat 
_ tivated by the people of the slaveholding States 
they would soon have to fall back upon poorer 
lands, at a time when the world wi!] need more 
| of their great staple productions than can be Sup. 
| plied; for the efforts of Great Britain have de. 
_monstrated the fact that in this country, and by 
slave labor alone, can its leading staples be grown 
| in sufficient quantities to supply the demands of 
| the world—articles that now form in value such 
a large proportion of the whole exports from the 
United States. Prices will then go up and cop. 
tinue ata high figure. Our negroes, too, will o 
on increasing in number; their value will not have 
| depreciated, because their-labor paid well. But 
| after a time, they would become so numerous, 
we should not have lands for them to till. The 
| proceeds then, of that labor which is now invested 
| in new lands and more slaves, and in the produc. 
tions of the white man, will be expended in Open- 
ing up the riches of her mines of iron, of gold, of 
' lead, of copper, of coal, her quarries of slate, of 
| marble, of gypsum,&c. Railroads and canals wii] 
intersect her whole borders; and along side her 
plantations will be reared establishments, whose 
| operatives having ne other field of labor, and cost. 
ing little more than food and raiment, shal! make 
| ours the greatest mining and manufacturing coun- 
i|try onearth. .?nd then would the South have 
| finished her course of prosperity, and her time of 
| trial draw nigh. With a servile population pre- 
| ponderating in number, because the laboring 
| white man would have been driven out to make 
| rooin for the black man; pent up in restricted 
| limits, and ground down as they will then be, to 
| the utmost point of human endurance—as labor- 
| 


y in- 





ers always are, when there is no choice as to the 
kind of Jabor—and who have to work or starve; 
| then—ay, Sir, THEN, if the humgnity of our neigh- 
|| bors (God save the mark!) should have waited so 
|| long for its solution, will be determined our Speak- 
er’s problem of absorption; unless, indeed, avoided 
'| by the self-expatriation of the white man from 
homes made intolerable by governmental policy. 


would test it by such means, all the pleasure to 


that he would * crush out political abolitionism,’? | 
by which | suppose he means abolition for po- 
litical reasons—a discrimination which, without | 
benefiting us, shows that he himself—being of a | 


be derived from its contemplation. 

This, Mr, Speaker, is the end of that Free- 
Soilism held out so alluringly to northern men; 
whose practical workings I have traced only in 


and that be bas not fost it even in Prussia, by virtue ofthe | | 5 r : 
preseription (3. 198, 1, 5) of the common jaw: that for- || thatethnologic theory of the running out of hybrid 
eigners, being in the royal countries only for a while, retain 


races. 

Uneir rights in the slaves they have brought with them.” |) Other gentlemen—and I particularly remember 
And the reason given why the action coald not be main- || 

tained was, not that the action would lie in any case, but 
that, in this case, there was probable cause for making the 
charge complained of. Anu therefore it was no vain or 
unfounded boast to the injury of Marcellino. The court 
enid further : 

“ The plaintiff has arrived here from Brazil as companion | 
and servant of the defendant, from a country in which 
sluvery eXists, and he is noted in the passport of defendant 
as his slave. He himself dectares in his complaint that he | 
tras been treated until pow as a slave; and the merchant 


repel the idea that they were engaged in enter- 
pxises looking towards Government interference 
with slavery in the States, Well, sir, in addition 


few days ago, y the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Lercuer,} I wish to refer to a 
resolution int#@duced here by the member from 
Ree, trom Rio de Janeiro, whose testimony as a witness | Ohio, on the 18th of December, 1848, providing 
has been taken in perpetuem memoriam rei, has testified || for a vote upon the emancipation of the slaves in 
that Marcellino has there lived in the house of Dr. Rittleras || this District. In that resolution, every male slave 
a slave, and that he has been treated as slaves live and are | 
treated according to the custom there, in which respect he 
mentions the manner of addressing and of going with bare | 
feet. Therefore Dr. Riwer has been undoubtedly, as regard® | 
Marecellino, in possession of the rights of a master over his 
siave, and this relation has existed still on their arrival at | 
Berlin, and of course it has not been altered by the acei- 
dental saying or expression that he would exercise his 
right in Marceliino, only in a limited seuse, during his res- 
idence in Europe.’ Under these circumstances, the court 
add, Dr. Ritter had sufficient reason to say what he did, or 
make the claim he did, and if it cannot be considered an | 
arbitrary, unfounded boast, even if it shoald turn out that 
the fight of ownership could not be proved, or if it should be 
abolished. The complaint must therefore be considered 
unfounded. The judgment of the cougt of appeals was that 
the plaintiff in the action for defamation should be non- | i 
suited, and that each party pay half the costs of the two | And now, Mr. Speaker, since some gentlemen 


courts, &e, i} on thi d many honest people elsewhere 
From this abstragt of the two judgments, it will be seen Hl a meet—-SeS ae Se 


sin wo Coutts agreed | who are engaged in this sectional movement —in- 
nae ‘Doth agreed;teae shamier @ Pipesten tees, cas | yoke success in the name of humanity, and for 
might exist in the kingdom—that is to say, a foreigner, | good of both the white and black races, 1 desire 
coming here for a time, could bring with hint his siave, and || to meet them fairly, upon their free-soil-no-more- 
retain him as a slave while he remained. slave-States platform, and after working out their 


ose Siay Cetin seit] 
adeunanie for aus coane asa ae could tie. principles to their legitimate and onl ont ae 
‘o do it, 


3. Bout agreed, that an action might be for | if the results would. be satisfi . J 
making such a charge—it being degrading and must assume—what would never be submitted to 


was authorized to go to the polls and vote along 

side his master, upon his own emancipation. 
roposition more insulting could not, I think, 

fone been conceived; and if it was not to be ap- 


to do, when taken in connection with much that 
has since occurred—should such men as the sev- 
enty-nine who voted against laying it on the 
table ever be able to control the legislation of 
this country. 


mixed breed—is likely to have applied politically | 


the senior member from Ohio—have sought to | 


to what was brought to the notice of the House a | 


| (as well as free colored) above the age of twenty- 
one years, who had been one year in the District, | 


the slave States, but whose triumph would recoil 
‘| no less disastrously upon those who inadly 
|| pushed it forward. For with the South as the 
|| deadliest enemy to a Government thus regardless 
of its rights and interests; with a population more 
dense than hers, and driven by our competition 
from the haunts of trade, of commerce, and of 
manufacture which they now monopolize; ground 
down, too, by the same remorseless tyrant—neces- 
sity, and with the cry of bread forever ringing in 
their ears, I need not ask you, sir, whether— 
|} when, shorn of our locks our temple shall be 
thrown down—your people will not be buried in 
|| the ruins also. 

|| But this is the feast to which northern men are 
{| invited. Let them partake. Give form and sha 

| to this fantasy, and then will end, too, the 
|| dream of our people; who, in the advancemeit 
|| of art and science, of improvement and inven- 
} 

1 








tion, have seen, from the frozen regions of the 
north, their descendants fly down to where old 


plied to the States, it certainly had a terrible || Boreas surrenders to the Sun; and throughout all 
squinting as to what Congress might be expected | 


that space, and from the gems of the Gulf-At 
jJantic to the isles of the Pacific, view countless 
and united millions, whose happy and joyous 
greetings were made to echo along the valleys, 
and reécho up to where the leaping thunder be- 
spoke the praises of great America’s God. Yes, 


tyrants, into whose ears it has been whispered, 
will again sleep soundly. 


sir, that dream will then be over; and kings and 


Abolitionism has a much shorter road, and, 


permit me to say, sir, a more honorable because 


more honest one. By no hypocritical guises and 
pretenses are its designs covered up—Power |3 
allit asks. And if your people, Mr. Speake’, 
must choose one or the other—commend us not (0 
those who, in the generousness of their humanity, 
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would roast us before the fire, rather than impale | 
us onthe stake. If « tree shall be known by its || 
fruits and results, then may the slave deplore || 
that sickly sympathy which, day by day, serves |) 
but to circumseribe his walks and the comforts | 
of his home, and, persistently encouraged, must || 
lead to unimagined horrors. 
| came here, Mr. Speaker, a devoted lover of |' 
the Union; and for its preservation, with my peo- | 
ple, L will battle so long as there is space upon | 
which honer can stand. And that we may be | 
worthy of, and may preserve, the friends we have | 
in your section of the country, who have so nobly | 
self-sacrificingly braved the black storm- 
cloud, which would not even leave us a place of | 
rest, we Will be moderate in our declarations and 
temperate in our resolves, so that, should your 
nortwern policy leave us no other course to pursue | 
but submission to undepicted evilsin the Union, | 
we may be ready, with our brethren, to go out of | 
it, with the sustaining power of a cause the world || 





will justifty—which will be worth to us more than 
Paixhan guns or Sharpe’s rifles. 

For myself, sir, should Black Republicanism, 
in whatever clothing, three years hence, or ever, 
again marshal in sectional array against us, | 
shall counsel to but one course. That will be: 
Union with equality, or disunion; and you to de- 
cide. I would have no other plank in our plat- 
form—no other words. And if, to northern men, 
disunion were preferable to confederating on such || 
terms, by their judgment we would abide; and | 
not against us should rise the brave old grand- | 
sires who, in din and smoke of battle-fields, 
watered it with the last ebbings of their blood. | 

I have now said more than | ever expected to | 
utter upon this floor on any occasion, but as be- | 
comes a good citizen, the representative of a trust- 


Republic. Ido notaugment its importance when 
I say that the result was a fearful one. 
so considered and felt from one extremity of the 
Union to the other. The conflict is now over. 
The issue, so far as the election was concerned, 
is now decided. The result is known. The 
immediate danger is past. The public mind, so 
lately wrought up to the highest degree of excite- 


involved the harmony, if not the stability of the | 


It was | 


ment, is quieting; and we may do well, now that | 


for our future course. 
this debate. 


| the campaign storm is over, and its perils sur- | 
| mounted, to recount some of the incidents, and as | 
| voyagers of another kind, take new reckonings | 
With these feelings I enter || 

: || ‘slavery question,’ upon which the great national idea of 


‘ a 
And may I not pause here in the beginning to | 


congratulate the House—congratulate the coun- | 


try, and to congratulate even you, Mr. Speaker, 
against your will, upon our safe deliverance? 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Am I not right in assuming that the news of the | 


result of the Jate election, which we are consider- 


| joy and gladness. 
| treading his furrow—to the mechanic, as he plied 
himself to his daily toil—to the merchant at his 


ner, as he breasted the surges of the sea, as well 


} J ; ; 
| counter—to the banker at his desk—to the mari- | 
' 


ing, as it winged its flight through the land, made | 
| the great majority of the people throughout this | 
|| vast Republic breathe freer, easier, and deeper, 
everywhere? To men of every class it brought 
To the plowman, as he was | 


as to the statesman pondering over questions of | 


deep interest to all. 


To men of every grade and | 
occupation, including some even of those, I be- | 
| lieve, who stood in opposition to those with whom | 


I acted, all breathed freer and easier when the | 


result was known. 


Business 


ing constituency, shall pray most earnestly that || in its every department—in its quickened energy 


the great God, whose ways are inscrutable, may | 
so guide and direct our people that, unlopped 
from the old stem, the spreading branches of our 
country may be preserved in perpetual verdure, 
their bright and expansive bloom the fire, and 
their protecting shadow the cloud, to guide, in 


some coming hour of deliverance, earth’s toiling || 


millions 


THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT OF 1854, ETC. 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 6, 1857. 


The President’s Annual Message being under consider- 
ation, on a motion to refer and print— 


Mr. STEPHENS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have no desire to prolong | 
thisdebate. If the House had not manifested so 
decided an indisposition to take a vote the other | 
day, 1 should have remained silent. A discussion 
on the President’s message, and the subjects em- | 
braced in it, on a motion to print and refer, such | 
as this, commenced and continued as it has been, 
is unusual in this House. These topics are | 
generally considered in Committee of the Whole 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 

SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 


after the message has been referred. But this 
discussion to me, thus far, has not been uninter- 
esting, and to the country, I trust, it will not be 
unprofitable. 

_ We have just passed an important crisis in our 
history — one of the most important, if not the 
most important, perhaps, in it. We are even 
now in the midst of events which will hereafter 
be marked as an epoch in the polities of the coun- 
try. The issues in the late Presidential election 


brought into ae ae great parties, (I shall || 


Speak only of two, because the contest was main] 
tween them,) organized upon principles well 
defined, well ascertained, aud directly antugo- 
nistical, hostile, and conflicting. Old parties were 
dismembered and broken up; and men who looked 
upon these principles thus put in issue as para- 
mount to all others, took their position accord- 
ingly, without reference to past associations, 
formed upon issues no longer vital or living. The 
pom es entering into the canvass were clear- 
openly proclaimed, and the issues on 


e an 
them squarely met on both sides. These issues 


| 
| 

'| rendered. 
{ 


| and activity—in its various channels, felt it. 
| And, sir, I can say for myself, I never addressed | 


the House before upon any subject with greater 
personal gratification than I do at this time, in 
review of the questions which characterized the 
| late contest, and the principles which I consider 
as having been sustained by the popular verdict 


Sir, what are those questions and principles? 
| Let us look at them, and examine them according 
| to their intrinsic merits. Some gentlemen seem 
not to understand them; some seem to overlook 
them; some seem not to appreciate them, or to 
underrate them; while others still seem disposed 
to divert the mind from the great leading issues 
| to minor points, and attempt to create the impres- 
sion that the election turned upon the latter, and 
not the former, and that nothing of real and vital 
importance has been determined. The issues 
were dodged, say they, in some sections, and 
differently expounded in different sections. This 
is the case with the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. H. Marswatt,] who so earnestly addressed 
| the House a few days ago, and who I regret is 
| not now in his seat. Hence his repeated sallies 
/upon ‘* squatter sovereignty,’’ @nd the different 
opinions entertained by some persons at the 
North, as well as the South, touching the power 
of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas to 
exclude slavery. 

Now, sir, | do not intend to follow those who 
either ignore, overlook, underrate, or endeavor to 
divert attention from the main and essential facts 
| of the case. In what I have to say to-day I shall 

come directly to the subject. I maintain that two 
| great principles have been sustained and vindi- 
| cated in the late election, both embracing a policy 
| vital to the harmony of the two great sections of 
+ the country, and essential to the preservation and 
| continuance of the Union of these States. 
These principles are: first, that there shall be 
ino congressional prohibition of slavery in the 
common territory. This principle was openly, 
boldly, and universally advocated on the one side, 
and as fearlessly and fiercely denounced on the 
other. Besiges this there was another principle, 
just as boldly and unequivocally maintained on 
one side, wad a fiercely assailed, though not so 
openly denounced in convention, on the other; 
and that is, secondly, that new States arising and 
springing up in the common Territories may and 
shall be admitted ‘as States into this Union either 
with or without African slavery, as the people 





The whole countryewas re- | 
| lieyed from an uncertain apprehension. Men felt 
|| relief. Trade felt it. Commerce felt it, 
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therein may determine for themselves when they 
come to form their State constitution. These, 
sir, were the great and essential principles of the 
r * . 
late contest. They were proclaimed at Cincin- 
nati, on the one side, in the following words: 

* Resolved, That claiming fellowship with, and desiring 
the cooperation of all who regard the preservation of the 
Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, and 
repudiating all sectional parties and plattorms concernin 
domestic siavery which seek to embroil the States ant 
incite to treason and armed resistance to law ia the Terri- 
tories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must 
end in civil war and disunion, the American Democracy 
recognize and adopt the principies contained in the organic 
laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the 


the people of this whole country can repose in its determ- 
ined conservatism of the Union—non-intervention by Con- 
gress with slavery in State and Territory, or in the District 
of Columbia. 

“9. That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, 
confirmed by both the Democratic aud Whig parties in 
national conventions, ratified by the people in the election 


of 1eo2, and rightly applied to the organization of Terri- 
tories in 1854. 

** 3. That by the uniform application of this Democratic 
| principle to the organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
mission of new States, with or without domestic slavery 
| as they may elect, the equal rights of all the States will be 

preserved intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing in 
peace and harmony every future American State that may 


be constituted or annexed with a republican form of gov- 
ernment.”? 


** Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the ‘Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their 
inhabitants justifies it, to form a Constitution with or with- 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with other States.” 

These principles involving the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half the States of this Union, 
and the equality of the States themselves, and 
without which the Union of the States cannot 
and ought not to be maintained, so clearly and 
distinetly set forth, and inseribed upon the ban- 
| ners of one party, were just as distinctly contro- 
verted and assailed by their opponents in the 
canvass; for though the platform put forth by the 
other great party to which [ allude, in its organ- 
ization at Philadelphia, says nothing about the 
, admission of a slave State, yet their policy leads 
| to the same result as if the denial had been openly 

proclaimed. ‘Their principles were aunounced 
in the following words: 

* That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government, and that, in the exercise of this power, it is 
both the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy and 
slavery.” 

Thus, sir, was the issue distinctly made and 
| joined. The friends of the Union under the 
| Constitution on the one side rallied against the 
enemies of both, as I conceive, arrayed on the 
other. There was no dodging or evasion any- 
| where, on the part of those at least who main- 
| tained the constitutional right. The contest was 
| fierce. The issue, so long as the result was 
| doubtful, was well calculated to awaken fearful 
'apprehensions. The battle was galjantly fought 
| —the victory nobly won. Sectionalism has been 
| signally rebuked and constitutionalism gloriously 
| triumphant. Nor am I disposed to consider the 
| victory thus achieved as a barren triumph only. 
| It must and will tend to settle, if it has not per- 
| manently settled, questions of the gravest import 
| and hi hest importance. It has effectually re- 
| affirmed upon a rehearing the principles estab- 
| lished in 1850. Thatis a great point gained. The 
| principle then adopted in our territorial policy 
was that there should be no congressional restric- 

tion against slavery in the Territories. 

The Wilmot proviso was put down and aban- 

doned; and the people settling and colonizing the 

ublic domain from all the States alike, without 
lindane: limitation, or control by Congress, 
were left to form and mold their institutions with- 


out any restrictions except those imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States, with the right 
guarantied of being admitted into the Union either 
with or without slavery, as they might determine 
for themselves. This policy, adopted in 1850, 
being the basis of what is known as the compro- 
mise measures of that year, has, I say, been reaf- 
firmed. It was thought by many, on the ~~ a 


tion of this policy in 1850, that agitation upon 
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* 
“slavery would cease, so far as the Ter- 
d,atleast. But subs: quent 


: ; y9 
showu thatthe snake was *‘ scotched 


! ‘ ers Were conc 
even pay 
ty, not * killed;’’ and it may be now that it is 
nly scotched again, and not yetkilled. How this 
be time mustd 
wel 


termine; but, judging from Whe 


vereasontohope. The princip! 

r inte the contest between Mr. Jetlerson an 
elder Adams were not more clearly marked out, 
and Syuare ily met on both sides, than they have 
been in this; they, in my judgment, more 
essential to the pre servation of the liberties of 
this country, upon constitutional principles, than 
the questions just decided; and hereafter, sir, in 
the distant future, if that bright future awaits us 
which Lean but hope 1856 will be looked 
} k to and dated from,-just as 1801 has been in 


senter- 


ithe 


nor were 


de OD, 


( past history. 
{ stood by the policy adopted in 1850, and now 
I truet firmly established, not because | thought 
people af th full measure 
of tWeir just rights, but for reasons and consid- 


i 
I need not now 


it eave the South the 


enumerate—tior 


the same reasons | stood by it in 1854, when uv 
was carried out in the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and 
for the same reasons, with a renewed stead fast- 
ness of purpose, | stood by it in its greatest peril 
m) 1856. 
Miu nh, Sir, has been s d avout t] K insas | ill 
! Ml iv uid about it in the 
Inte canvass, it wa the ieading topic ever’ 
where, and its principles were made the turning 
noint everywhere; indeed, the issae —the great 
; in the ilest, Was made with the direct 


wew of having its principles and policy approved 


1! indorsed or rejected and repudiated by the 
| mole. dtis ca tt m asur ,8o direcdy in 
issue, has been so triumphantly sustained, that J 
so much rewice in the resuit. JNO man can say 
that this iasue was cdodeed. It was presented by 


House at the 
it was the basis of 
icinnati, and formed one of 


ition of this 


beginning of the last sess'on. 


iis friends in the organiz 


the organization at ( i 
the most prominent features inthe programme of 
principles there announced. And while it was 
not named in so many words inthe Philadelphia 
programme, yet all know that the party there 
assembled was organized m uniy in opposition to 
that measure and the principles upon which it 
was based. Ln the newspapers, and on the hust- 
railed against so bitterly and 
unceasingly as the * iniguity,’’ ** the cheat,’’ 
and **ithe infamy,’’ of the Kansas bill. This 
measure, therefore, may be considered as one 
of the things most emphatically indorsed by the 
people in the late el ‘ ; 

{f am the more 
something of the 
—the vio } 


} 
iF 

+ 
t 


! , notping was 


‘tion. 
rejoiced at this, because I know 
difficulties attending Us passage 
1c |} ywsion,and fanat icism evok« a 
I well remember the opinions then 
North never would submit to it; 
then filled by those who voted 
for it from that secuon would never again be 
filled by men of like-sentiments. By indignant 
consutuencies, such members were to be driven 
forever from the publiccouncils. Forty-four mem- 
bers from the North in this House voted for the 
bill, only one of whom, I believe, acted with its 
enemies in the late struggle for its maintenance. 
To the present House, owing chiefly to causes I 
need not mention, only eighteen were returned 
from that section in favor of it. This was matter 
of great bdast at the time. But, sir, to the next 
Louse We have forty-nine members alread y chosen 
from the North at the late elections, upon the 
distinct issue of their advocacy of this bill, . This 
is five more than the number originally for it; the 
cause grows stronger instead of weaker. This is 
one of the results of the late election particularly 
gratifying to me in itself. It shows what men of 
nerve, with fidelity to the Constitution, relying 
upon the virtue, intelligence, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism of the people, can effect. Language would 
fail me in an.attempt to characterize as they de- 
serve those sterling and noble spirits who bore 
the constitutional fia in the North against the 
popular prejudice and fanaticism of the people of 
their own section, in this contest. 

Sir, it is an easy thing for a man to drift along 
with the popular current, Any man can do that. 


nce, 


against i 
riven—that the 


and that the seats 


Honors thus obtained are as worthless as they or tolerating slavery, The principle of a 


age cheap; but it requires nerve—it requires a 
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. 1! 
the elements that make a man, to stand up and } 


oppose men in their errors, and. advocate truth 
before a people unwilling to hear and to receive 
u—to speak to those who “ having ears hear not, 
and having eyes see not.” History furnishes 
some examples of this sort; but the history of 
the world, in my judgment, has never furnished 
nobler and grander specimens of this virme than 
the late canvass in the North. When a man 
discharges his duty upon any occasion, he de- 


serves respect and admiration; but when a man | 


discharges his duty against the prevailing preju- 
is | 


' dices of those around him, and even against 
own: natural feelings and inclinations, that man 
commands something higher than respect and ad- 


miration. The elder Brutus, who satin judgment | 


and pronounced sentence against his own son, 
silencing the adverse promptings of a father’s 
heam, made himself the ** noblest Roman of them 
> and those statesmen atthe North to whom I 
le, who had the nerve, in the crisis just passed, 
to stand up and vindicate the right, under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, give 
to the world an instance of the moral sublime in 
human action never surpassed before. Our his- 
tory: furnishes no parallel with it. They bore 
the bruntof the fight. ‘To them the preservation 
of the Ri ; and if our Republic proves 
not to be ungrateful, they will receive patriots’ 
rewards—more to be desired than monuments 
of brass or marble—honored names while living, 
and honored memories when dead. 

But eulogy is not my object at this time. I 
have to speak of principles on this occasion—not 
men; j 
principles of the Kansas bill. This I do, because 
many affect not to understand them, and some 
say that different constructions are pat upon them 
by different people. 


WW 
Alls 
all 
i 


Lue 


nublie is due 


almost every act of legislation. 
tion itself is not free from the charge of admit- 


ence in construction may eXist in reference to the 
KXansas bill, this difference arises not so much 


and I intend to speak particularly of the | 


This, sir, is the case with | 
ve T . ; 
he Coustitu- 
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repudiated by the North, a return to Original 
principles was found to be the only safe solution 
of the question. With this view and object the 
New Mexico bill contains these clauses: 


* Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all that portion 
of the territory of the United States bounded as follows » 
&e., &e., &e., “ be, and the same is hereby, erected intoa 
temporary government, by the name of the Territory or 
New Mexico: Proviiled,”’ &c., &c.: “* And provided further 
That when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at 
the time of admission.’’ 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subject, 


| of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the Uniteq 


|, States and the provisions of this act.” 


** Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States which are not locally 


inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within 


the said Territory of New Mexico as elsewhere within the 
United States.”’ 


These are all the essential clauses in the New 


| Mexico bill upon the subject. Those in the Utah 
| bill I need not read; for if not identical in words, 


they are in substance. I will now read the pro- 


visions of the Kansas bill on the same subject: 


“* Sec. 19. And he it further enacted, That all that part of 
the territory of the United States included within the fol. 
lowing limits,”? &e., &c., * be, and the same is hereby, 
created into a temporary government, by the name of the 
Territory of Kansas; and when admitted as a State, or 
States, the said Territory, or any portion of the same, shal! 
be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as their 
constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission.” 

** Sec. 24. nd be it further enacled, That the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act.” 


‘6 Sec. 32. .4nd be it further enacted,’ * * * “that 


| the Constitution and all laws of the United States whic) 


arc not locally applicable, shall have the same force and 
etfect within the said Territory of Kansas as elsewhere 
within the United States, except the eighth section of the 
act preparatory to the admission of Missquri into the Uaion, 


| approved March 6, 1820, which being inconsistent with the 


principle of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in 


|; the States and ‘Territories, as recognized by the legislation 
tine different constructions; but whatever differ- || 


from the words of the bill as from the Constitu- || 


tion. The gentleman from Kentucky to whom I 


alluded (Mr. H. Marswatt] said he would haye | 
voted for it with one construction, and against it 


with another. That the bill and its principles, 
with whatever construction, has been sustained 
by the elections, he and all must admit. 
question of repeal has been put to rest, 
Now, then, as to the nature, character, objects, 
effects, and principles of the bill. What does it 


The | 


of 1850, commonly caiied the compromise measures, is 


| hereby declared inoperative and void; it being the tiue in 


tent and meaning of this act, not to legislate slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to revive or 


| putin force any law or regulation which may have existed 


| and Nebraska bill in 1854. 


do, and what was it intended to accomplish? On || 


this point I affirm and maintain that it did but 
carry out in good faith the principles and policy 
of the territorial acts of 1850, upon the subject 
of slavery—the New Mexico and Utah bills for 
which that gentleman voted, and for the main- 


tenance of which both he and I were pledged, | 


and for the maintenance of which both the old | 


Whig and Democratic parties were most sol- || 


emnly pledged. 


The gentleman admits that he 
stood pledged 


carry out the principles of the 
New Mexico arf Utah bills unon the subject of 
slavery. This is what I maintain the Kansas 
bill did, and that it is subject legitimately to the 
same construction upon the subject of slavery as 
| those bills are, and none other. I have the bills 
all before me. Let us then compare them in all 
_the essential particulars, so far ds the yexed 
| question of slavery is concerned. 
| But before doing so, let me premise by restating, 
| what all must admit, that the basis 0 the policy 
|} adopted in 1850 was the abandonment of the 
4 Wilmot proviso’’—another name for congres- 
sional restriction, and the establishment of the 
principle of ‘ non-intervention’’ by Congress, 
either for or against slavery in the Territories. 
|The object was to stay the aggressive hand of 
this Government, and to quiet sectional agitation, 
by removing this cause of excitement from the 
halls of Congress, and leaving the question, as to 
their domestic institutions, to be settled by the 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| people to be affected by them at the proper ‘time, 


and in the proper manner, under the Constitution 
| of the United States; and that it should be no 
| objection to the admission of any new State into 
| this Union, because of its coristitution recognizing 
ivision 


of the Territory proposed in 1820, haying been 


| ing Kansas. 


prior to the act of 6th of March, 1820, either protecting, 
establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.’’ 

From this exposé it will be seen how clearly 
the policy, marked out in the New Meyico and 
Utah bills in 1850, was followed ‘in the Kansas 
The clauses in that 
portion of the bill relating to Nebraska are iden- 
tical in substance with those I have read concern- 
The second section of the New 
Mexico bill is identical in substance with the 
nineteenth section of the Kansas bill. The sev- 
enth section of the New Mexico bill, which con- 
fers power—and all the power possessed by the 


| Territorial Legislature under that bill —is identical 


in substance with the twenty-fourth section of 
the Kansas bill, @onferring like powers upon the 
Territorial Legislature there. In both the power 
is granted to legislate upon all right/Al subjects of 
legislation consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, and the provisions of the organic 
act. All the powers the Legislature of New 
Mexico holds, it possesses by virtue of the grant 
in the seventh section; and all the powers the 
Legislature of Kansas holds, is by virtue of & 
similar grant in the twenty-fourth section of the 
Kansas bill. If the Territorial Legislature, in 
the one case, can rightfully exclude slavery, then 
it can in the other; and if it cannot in New 
Mexico, then it cannot in Kansas; for the thirty- 
second section of the Kansas bill, about which 
so much has been said, on account of its repeal 
of the Missouri restriction, and its ** squatter sov- 
ereignty”’ construction, confers no additional 
grant of power. This is so clear that ares 
to Glucidate it is unnecessary. Then, why was 
it inserted? some have asked. This, it is said, 
is what has given rise to all the agitation. This, 
it is said, is what kindled anew the sectional 
strife, settled and quieted in 1850. This is what 
has been called the mischievous work of design- 
ing démagogues to promote their selfish purposes 
ae objects. This is wliat a gentleman from Ohio 
ease SHERMAN] said the other day was the ‘*1n- 
ignity”” ta the North, which conserva- 
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cag ement of 1850, could not brook; and which | 
eave rise to that sectional, CS tae and abo- || 
how organization, which has lately been sq | 
cienally rebuked. Not so, Mr. Speaker. It may | 
be that it was the occasion, but it was not the | 
cause, of this agitation. That sprang from the || 
gti!l living anti-slavery opposition to the territorial || 
olicy adopted in 1850; for before these words || 
in relation to the Missouri restriction were in the || 
pill the agitation was commenced. i 

These words, it will be remembered, were not | 
in the original bill as it was reported to the Sen- || 
ate; they were put in afterwards by way of 
amendment; and before the amendment was of- || 
fered, and while the bill stood almost identically 
in words, certainly so in substance, with the || 


ee 


The Kansas Ne 


| redemption its own violation? 
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men of that section, who stood upon the || selves apon the territorial policy of 1850, as ‘‘ a 


Jinal settlement, in principle and in substance, of the 
in to which the 


acts related; holding this | 


policy to be ‘essential to thé nationality of the | 


Whig party, and the integrity of the Union,”’ and 
they pledged themselves “to discountenance all 
attempts to continue or renew such agitation’’— 


that is, slavery agitation on the territorial policy | 


adopted in those bills—* whenever, wherever, or 
however made.” 


Now, sir, was a redemption of this pledze, to 


abide by the settlement ‘in principle and stb- 
stance,’’? a renewal of the agitation? Was its 
Was the pledge 
intended to be redeemed, or wasit buta mockery ? 


And here permit me to say, I do not treat this | 


subject as a partisan. My object is not to build 


New Mexico and Utah bills, so far as slavery || up one party, or to put down another, merely for | 


is concerned, abolition denunciations against its 
provisions were commenced. The blood-hounds || 
of fanaticism were already unleashed, and were || 
heard in full ery on the track of those whose only || 
and sole object was in good faith to carry out the || 
territorial policy of 1850. This 1] say in vin- |; 
dication of the truth of history, as well as in || 
defense of those whose motives, conduct, &nd || 
atriotism have been so bitterly assailed by the 
Abolition leaders at the North, who were no less || 
hostile to the New Mexico and Utah bills of 1850, 
than they were to the Kansas bill of 1854, and || 
who denounced; abused, vilified, and aspersed | 
the characters of those who advocated and de- | 
fended the measures of 1850, as rancorously as || 
they did those who voted for and sustained this | 
particular clause of the Kansas bill in 1854. 
Why then, sir, were these words put in the | 
thirty-second section of the bill? I will tell you. || 
They were necessary and essential to carry out the | 
policy of 1850. That had to be done in good | 
faith, in spite of clamor, coming from whatever | 
quarter it might. In the seventeenth section of | 
the New Mexico bill, the Constitution and laws | 
of the United States not locally inapplicable, were | 
extended to that Territory. By the thirty-second || 
section of the Kansas bill, the Constitution and || 
laws of the United States not locally inapplicable, | | 
were, in the“same way, extended to that Terri- || 
tory. But in doing this it became absolutely || 
necessary to except the eighth section of the act of | 
1820. That section was a prohibition of slavery by || 
Congress in the Territory. «It was the ** Wilmot 
proviso’? in effect. It was locally applicable to 
Kansas and Nebraska, for they were part of the | 
Louisiana purchase to which that prohibition of | 
slavery north of 36° 30’ applied. Hence, if all | 
the Jaws of the United States, not locally inap- || 
} = . 
plicable, had been extended to these Territories, 
it would have been a reénactment or reaffirm- 
ance of congressional restriction, an abandon- | 
ment of whieh was the basis of the territorial | 
levislation of 1850. There was no such anterior | 
law of the United States applicable to New Mex- | 
ico and Utah, requiring an ¢xception in those | 
bills. The exception, therefore, in the Kansas 
bill, became absolutely necessary to maintain the | 
same policy. The words used wére the proper | 
| 
| 
| 


ones for the occasion. They are, ‘‘except the 

eighth section of the act,’’ &c., ‘* which being | 
inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention | 
by Congress,’ &c., ** as recognized by the legis- | 
lation of 1850, commonly called the compromise || 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and |} 


; ed 
void,” The words that follow this exception || 


party’s sake. 


higher and worthier, and more permanent, than | 


There are objects with me, I trust, | 


the building up of any organization in the coun- | 
try barely to hold office, orto ‘* share the spoils,’? | 
as they are termed. Parties I have little regard || 


for, except so far as they, in my judgment, sub- 
serve, secure, and promote the best interests of 
the country. 
of 18509, as a final one, and the principles 
established, if they were not to be carried out in 


| 


future legislation? Sir, consistency, tosay nothing 


6f duty and patriotism, required it to be done. 
This is what was done; and this is what the late 
popular verdict requires shall be done in all future 
territorial bills. Rua if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, in fancy or otherwise, s: 
ereignty,’’ asghe calls it, or the “ power’’ of the 


|| Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery (as he 


defines that term to mean) in the Kansas bill, 
then he must see the same power and the same 
‘squatter sovereignty’? in the New Mexico and 
Utah bills, for which he voted, and which he still 
approves. If it is in the one, it is in the others. 
But he admits that, by his own construction, 
the Kansas bill does not containit. It is only 


eg'>* squatter sov- | 


} 
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upon them in the bills organizing their térritorial 
government,and all the eovernmental power over 
them was thus granted; but the power to restrmin, 
restrict, or prohibit slavery, of t6 prévent the 
immigration and diffusion of anv clase of Amer- 
ican population, is not, in ny Pdement, amongst 
those thus granted, for Congress does not possess 
this power to grant it. 

This, sir, is a Government of limited powers. 


| All the powers it can rightfally exercise or confer, 


are such as are expressly delegated in the Con- 
stitution, and such as may be necessary to carry 
out those which are expressly named. The 
power to govern the Territories, or to provide 
zovernments for them, is itself not one of those 
expressly granted. It is but an ineident merely 
to some of the expressly granted powers, and 
cannot go beyond the necessities attending the ex 

ecution of the express powers in carrying out the 
specified objects for which they were granted. The 
exclusion or restraining of slavery im the Territo- 
ries, or the permission of the immigration of one 
class to the exclusion of another, whether white 
or black, bond or free, was not emongst any of 


|| those objects, and is not a necessary incident in 
Sut what avail was the settlement | 
then 


carrying any of them out. Nor is the exclusion of 
slavery included amongst the * rightful subjects”’ 
of legislation granted to the Territories, while 
the right to legislate on the subject may be; for 


| the right to exclude is not embraced in the power 


to legislate upon the subject. To protect prop- 


| erty is the duty of Government, and the power 


to do this does not include the power or rignt to 
destroy it; and to protect it may be a rightful 
subject of legislation, consistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but not to destroy it. 


|| The people in the Territories have this right or 
aoe to regulate and protect, but not the other; 


to be found, according to his opinion, in the con- | 


struction of others. Well, whatever construction 
can be put upon the Kansas bill in this partieu- 
lar, may be put upon the New Mexico and Utah 
bills; and the same men who do put this con- 
struction upon it put the same upon the others 
also. The gentleman, | imagine, cannot point 


The doctrines they now hold in reference to the 


| to a single man in Congress, or out of Congress, | 
who applies it to the one and not to the others. | 


Kansas bill they held in 1850, and still hold in | 


reference to the others. 
not drive or prevent the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. H. Mansnacr] then from voting for 
and sustaining those measures; nor will it drive 
or prevent me now from sustaining and defend- 
ing this one. In addition to this I may say, that 
most of those who hold the doctrine that the 
Territorial Legislatures can exclude slavery, do 
not derive the power to do so from the territorial 
bills at all; but they maintain it as an inherent, 
independent, and sovereign right of the people, 
not derived in any way from a. This is 
the essence of the doctrine o 

reignty,’’ about which we have heard so much 


such indistinct ideas. 

The true import of this word can be best under- 
stood by recurring to its origin. It sprang from 
the idea advocated by some, that the people of a 


are bat explanatory of the effect of the exception || Territory were endowed with sovereign powers, 
itself, which was to leave the question of slavery || inherently and independently of any action of 


| . ° -* 
| Congress. This, it was said, would be recog- 


| nizing Sovereignty in the intruders and squatters 
P Hence, the doctrine 
was dubbed ‘‘ squatter sovereignty.’? No such 
doctrine is to be found either in the Kansas, 
Utah, or New Mexico bills. All the powers they 


in the Territories to the people, to manage, con- 
trol, and settle for themselves, subject to no 
resirictions but that of the Constitution of the 
United States. It removed the subject of slaver 
from the action of this Government, and left it 
where the bills of 1850 left it. This was the | 
object, and this is the effect of the words. They | 
ive no additional power to the Territorial Legis- | 
ature. This bill, therefore, does nothing but | 
carry out the policy of 1850. And how any man 
who is in favor of the acts of 1850 can complain 
of, or be opposed to, the act of 1854, I cannot 
conceive. ‘The Democratic party, as I have said, | 
pledged themselves in 1852 to the maintenance 
of thoseacts. Ihave the resolutions of their con- 
vention before me. The Whig party, at Balti- 
more, did the same thing. They planted them- 


| upon the public domain. 


! . . ° 
\| can exercise they derive directly from this Gov- 


ernment, in their organic acts. All their machin- 


it” by grant, and not by sovereign rig)t. oo 
hold from us, and through us, and not independ- 
ently of us. Their temporary governments were 
| created or erected by us. Their legislative powers 
‘are exercised by permission —‘“ ex gratia,”’ not 
| “ex debito justitie.’’ All the rights and powers of 


| 





Their construction did 


‘* squatter sove-*| 


government possessed by Congress over the Ter- 
ritories are granted to the peopie there—conferred 


. i 
lately, and about which gentlemen seem to have || 





' 
{ 
| 


ery of government proceeds from us. They hold || 


| tution, did not have that to give them. 


or Congress, under the limitations of the Consti- 
There is 
no such thing a8 sovereignty — absolute political 
sovereignty | mean— in the people of the Terri- 


| tories, either by inherent right or by grant from 


Congress. There is no such sovereignty over 
the ‘lerritories even in Congress, or all the 
departments of the General Government com- 


| bined. ‘This resides in the people of the separate 


Staies, as part of that residuum of powers not 


| delegated by them in the Consutution, and which 
|| In that instrument are expressly reserved ‘* to 


the States respectively or the people;’” and 


passes out of them only in the mode provided 
for in the Constitution, which is on the admis- 
sion of new States. ‘The public domain belongs 
to the people of all the States, as common 


| property; aiid so long as it is under territorial 
| government, should be subject only to such 





| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


** needful rules and regulations,”’ in its disposi- 
tion, as may be necessary for its free and equal 
use and enjoyment by all alike, and for its colo- 
nization and settlement by all alike, without any 
unjust discrimination against any, either by Con- 
gress or any territorial government they may 
institute, until the number of inhabitants may 
justify their admission into the Union asa State; 
and then, by the express terms of the Constitu- 
tion, they may be admitted, with as absolute 
sovereignty within their jurisdiction, as the other 
metabers of the Confederacy. Then, and in 
this way, the otherwise undelegated sovereignty 
of the whole people of the States respectively 
passes from them into the new State, upon her 
recognition and admission as a coequal in the 
Union. 

But [am asked: ‘Is not the Government of 
the United States sovereign ?’’ and ‘* whether it 
is not the representative of the sovereignty of 


| the people of the United States over the Terri- 
’ 


tories?’’ In reply, | state, that the Government 
of tlie United States, in my judgment, is clothed 
with certain sovereign powers; but these powers 
are limited to specified objects. In the legitimate 
and proper exercise of these powers, to the ex- 
tent of their grant, it may be considered as sov- 
ereign or supreme as any other Government, just 
as sovereign as the Autocrat of Russia, in whom 
is concentrated all power; but these powers with 
which it is clothed, extend only to such subjects 
as are covered by the grant delegating them. 


, Over all others, it has no powes or authority to 


act at all. So far from being sovereign as to 
these, itis perfectly impotent. It cannot right 
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fully exercise any authority whatever upon any 





1} 


matter not committed to its charge by grant from || self, then said ‘* They would not and ought not | 
|| to submit to!’’ Principles, sir, are not only out- 
| posts, but the bulwarks of all constitutional lib- 


the people of the States respectively; and it can 
wield the sovereign powers of the people thus 
delegated to it only over such subjects, and to 


} 


accomplish such objects, as the people have au- 


thorized it to exercise authority upon. I 
extent it is the representative, or rather the active 
and livin snebindianent of the sovereignty of the 
people. 


To this | 


i 


| 
} 


t is, in other words, the organ, or con- | 


stitutes the channels through which their sover- | 


eignty acts on the subjects specified in the grant 
of its powers. ' 
lic domain to one class of citizens, to the exclu- 
sion of another, is not to be found in the scope 
of these powers, or the objects for which they 
were conferred. 

And as to its being the representative of the 
sovereignty of the people, in connection with the 
subject under consideration, 1 have but a word 
further in reply. Let me illustrate. The cor- 
porate authorities of any town or city are the 
representatives, to a certain extent, of those who 
belong to the municipality. They are the rep- 
resentatives to the extent of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter. Now, suppose adja- 


But the appropriation of the pub- | 


| 


‘| had been perpetrated. 


cent lands should become in ary way the property | 


of the corporation — the common property of 


all—in which every one in the town or city had | 


an equal interest; and suppose that the charter | 


(whence the authorities derive all their powers) || so if they chose was secured to them. 


conferred upon them no power to dispose of this | 


common property, except to make * needful rules || 


erty; and,if these be yielded, or taken by superior 
force, the citadel will soon follow. A people who 
would maintain their rights must look to princi- 
| ples much more than to practical results. The 
| independence of the United States was declared 
and established in the vindication of an abstract 
principle. Mr. Webster never uttered a great 


| truth in simpler language—for which he was so | 


much distinguished—than when he said, ‘‘ The 


lt was not the amount of the tax on tea, but the 
assertion (in the preamble of the bill taking off 
the tax) of the right in the British Parliament to 
tax the Colonies, without representation, that our 
fathers resisted; and it was the principle of unjust 
'and unconstitutional congressional action against 


|; the institutions of all the southern States of this 


| Union, that we, in 1850, resisted by our votes, 
_and would have resisted by our arms if the wrong 
Those from the South 
who supported the New Mexico and Utah bills, 
did so because this principle of congressional 
restriction was abandoned in them. It was not 
| from any confidence, in a practical point of view, 


that these Territories ever would be slave States. | 


The great constitutional and essential right to b& 
That 
was the main point. This, at least, was the case 
with myself; for, when I looked out upon our vast 


and regulations’’ concerning it, for the equal || Territories of the West and Northwest, [ did not 
benefit of all: would any man maintain that |) then, nor do I now, consider that there was or is 
the authorities in this case could appropriate the | 


whole of it to one class of the citizens to the ex- || latter, becoming slave States. 


clusion of another? or that they could empower 


much prospect of many of them, particularly the 


| 


of climate, soil, and productions, there is another 


any portion of the tenants in common getting”| law not unobserved by me, which seemed to be 


upon it to exclude others? I use this illustra- 
tion barely to show the character in which the 


General Government may be considered a rep- || 
resentative of the sovereignty of the people of || at the last census, near twenty millions of whites | 


the United States over the common Territories. 
And for this purpose the analogy is good. 


The || three millions of blacks, or slaves. 


quite as efficient in its prospective operations in 


| giving a different character to their institutions, | 
There were, | 


and that is the law of population. 


in the United States, and only a fraction over 


The stock 


General Government ho\is the common property || from which the population of the latter class 


in the Territories as a trustee. The people of all 
the States are the ** cestui que trust,’’ and no act 


must spring, is two small to keep pace in diffu- 
sion, expansion, and settlement with the former. 


of the trustee, or those acting under the authority || The ratio is not much greater than one to seven, 
of the trustee, can rightfully exclude any, so long | 


as the paramount authority, or absolute political 
sovereignty over the Territory, is in abeyance. 


But why pursue an argument to prove that the | tries and frontier settlements. Hence the greater | 


construction by some upon the Kansas bill, to | 
which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. | 


Mansuaut] alluded, is wrong, and not legitimate ? 
He admits it himself. But he said that, with 
the ** squatter sovereignty’’ construction, or that 
which authorizes the Territorial Legislature to 
exclude slavery, the Kansas bill is no better to 


the South, practically, than the old Missouri re- | 


striction which it took off; and with this con- 
struction he would not, for all practical purposes, 
so far as the rights of the South are concerned, 
give ** the toss of a copper’’ between it and the 
positive congressional exclusion aimed at by those 
ealling themselves Republicans. In this, sir, | 
am far from agreeing with him; for even with 
this construction—erroneous as I have shown it 
to be—the South has an equal chance, but before 


they had none; and under anti-slavery rule, such | 
as that party would subject us to, we would have || is the inability to make them,) I should prefer to 


hone, 


to say nothing of foreign immigration, and the 
known facts in relation to the tardiness with 
| which slave population is pushed into new coun- 


importance to the South of a rigid adherence to 
principles on this subject vital to them. 





| 
| 


desides the laws | 


If the | 


slightest encroachments of power are permitted | 


or submitted to in the Territories, they may 
reach the States ultimately. And although I 


looked, and still look, upon the prebabilities | 


of Kansas being a slave State, as greater than I 
did New Mexico and Utah, yet I voted for the 
bill of 1854, with the view of maintaining the 
principle much more than [ did to such practical 
results. Asa southern man, considering the re- 
lation which the African bears to the white race 
in the southern Stgtes, as the very best condition 
dor the greatest good of both; and as a national 
man, looking to the best interests of the country, 
the peace and harmony of the whole by a preser- 
vation of the balance of power, as far as can be 
(for after all, the surest check to encroachments 


see Kansas come into the Union as a slave state; 


But the practical point, looking to the probable | but it was not with the view or purpose of effect- 


prospect of any of these Territories becoming 


slave States, dwindles into perfect insignificance | 


in view of the principle involved. That principle 
is one of constitutional right and equality. 1 

eurrender carries with it submission to unjust and 
unconstitutional legislation, the sole object of 
which would be to array this Government, which 
elaims our allegiance, in direct hostility, not only 
to our interests, but the ver 


South in 1850, when it was attempted to be fixed 
upon New Mexico and Utah, with half so much 
interest as they did to the principie upon which it 
was founded? It was the principle that was so 
unyieldingly resisted then. It was this prinei- 
ple, or the threatened action of 


i 


ing that result that I voted for the Kansas bill, 
any more than it was with the view or purpose 
of accomplishing similar results as to New Mex- 
ico and Utah that I supported the measures of 
| 1850. It was to secure the right to come in as a 


| slave State, if the people there so wished, and to | 


s, b frame work of our | 
political organizations. \Who looked to the prac- |, 
tical importance of the ‘* Wilmot proviso”’ to the | 


maintain a principle, which I then thought, and 
still think, essential to the peace of the country and 
the ultimate security of the rights of the South. 
But it has been said, if this was the principle 
aimed at.in the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 
why was it not extended to Minnesota and other 
| Territories over which that restriction extended ? 
| Why was it taken off Kansas and Nebraska and 
not Minnesota? All I have to say in reply to 


| 


1} 


|, this is, that the bill of 1854 did take it off where- | 


upon it, which the whole South, with a voice | 


‘ section of the Kansas bill, which : have read, for 


Congress based || ever the bill of 1820 put it on. The thirty-second | 
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| almost unanimous, including the gentleman him- | the reasons therein stated, declares the 














en 


os 

section of the act of 1820 to be isepenisenn 
void; and wherever that eighth section extended 
this “inoperative and void” is written upon jy’ 
Wherever it received acknowledgment before, |; 
received its death-blow, if you please, by this 
thirty-second section; and if itextended over Min. 
nesota, it was repealed there as fully and com. 
pletely as it was over Kansas. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I perhaps mis. 


understood the gentleman, and I desire to make 


| an inquiry for information. Do I understand the 


American Revolution was fought ona preamble.’’ | ee ek oee ee, een Da errend thet 


the Kansas-Nebraska act removes the restriction 


against slavery over Minnesota, and the other 
| Territories belonging to the General Government? 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. STEPHENS. I said that that restriction 
was declared null and void wherever it extended, 
That is the effect of the language of the act. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Then I would 
ask him whether he understands that that repeal- 
ing clause extends beyond the territorial limits of 
Kansas and Nebraska? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand it to be a 
declaration, that the restriction of 1820, being in- 
consistent with the principle established in 1850, 
is null and véid. It is not confined to one place 
more than to another. [ understand it rather to 
be declaratory than otherwise. I understand it 
as being put in there to prevent a contrary con- 
struction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I want to know 
the gentleman’s own opinion as to its legal effect 
on other Territories. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My opinion is that it had 
no legal effectat all. [Laughter.} Iam inclined 
to think that, on a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, the restriction was null and void from 
the beginning. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. LIask the gentle- 
man whether he has not recently changed his 
opinion ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Never on this subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I understood the 
gentleman, in a debate not very long since, to 
have avowed a different opinion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman will turn 
to the report of that debate, he will see what [ 
then said to him on this point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. _I recollect it very 
well. The first question which I put, the gen- 
tleman declined to answer; but as I understood 
in that debate to which he has referred —I may 


| be mistaken, but the record can be easily pro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
i 


| 


duced — while he declined to give an opinion on 
the question of power, he took the ground that 
the exercise of it would be such an act of usufpa- 
tion as would justify his section of the country 
in a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman might have 
understood me to say that, on the principle of a 


just division, under that clause of the Constitu- 


tion which empowers Congress to make ‘* need- 
ful rales and regulations,’’ Congress might, for 
the sake of peace and harmony, make a fair 
division of the common lands as property; but 
when the principle of division was set aside, then 
the attempt to make it was null and void; and 
that any act of Congress appropriating the whole 
of the common property in the Territories to one 
class, to the exclusion of another, would be an 
abuse of a power tantamount to a usurpation, 
which allel nuit“ resistance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I should be very 
happy to have the gentleman explain that prin- 
ciple of division, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am discussing another 
peeaees now. For my views on that point | refer 
sim to the former debate. I am not surprised 
that the gentleman should wish to divert attention, 
or should take very little interest in this debate, 
on the line I was pursuing, for I think it was he 


| who, at the beginning of the last session of the 


last Congress, spoke with such exulting feelings 
of what the Kansas-Nebraska bill had done with 


its advocates at the North, and made such great — 


boasts of the ultimate triumph of the enemies of 
the principles of that bill. Now he comes into 
the House at this session, afier the issue has been 
made and decided against him, and commences 
the debate himself; but when be sees he can make 
nothing out of it when confined to the merits of 
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the question raised by himself, he is for going off 
on something else. hy, sir, he said two years 
azo (while admitting that he was no pesotict, nor 
the son of a prophet, yet seeming to be moved by 
che inspirauon of prophesy) that there never 
would be another Kansas majority on this floor. 
He and his friends a pealed tothe people. Well, 
the people have decided against them. And now 
he comes to this House and reopens the question, 
and | am not sarprised, as the debate progresses, 
he should desire to get on other points. I think 
the position of the gentleman, in reopening a de- 
hate on the Kansas question this session, upon 
the whole, is very much like that of a man | once 
heard of—a lawyer in court, After the decision 
of the judge, he commenced speaking again; the 
judge told him he did not allow any arguing of a 
juestion in his court after a case was decided. 
The lawyer said, ** Sir, I was not arguing the 
case; L was only cursing the decision,’’ [laughter ] 
i think the object of the gentleman [Mr. Camp- 
peELL] nowW,in reopening this debate, was not a 
wish to reargue the question, so much as to in- 
dulge in a little cursing of the decision which 
has been against him. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I suppose that 


iy that case, as in this, there had been false tes- | 


timony. One set of witnesses came and swore 
on one side of the line that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill meant nothing; and another swore on another 
side that it meant something; and but for them 
| should have returned here with the same ex- 
ultant feelings with which I came at the opening 
of this Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman himself was one of the wit- 
nesses, [laughter,] andl it seems that the people 
of his own section decided against the testimony. 
[Laughter.} 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said before, my opinion 
is, that there never was an issue so fairly made 
and so fatily presented to the American people 
by both parties, North and South, as was the 
issue on this Kansas bill at the late election—an 
election which excited the feelings and aroused 
the popular interests to an unusual degree, not 
only in this country, but in countries on other con- 
tinents. I think it probable that there were some 
on both sides of the question and on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line who attempted to mis- 
represent the principles of this Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. [tis possiblé that there were some of those 
defending it on one side of the line who said that 
the policy was to make Kansas a free State, and 
some of those assailing it on the other side who 
said. that it was worse for the South than the 
‘Wilmot proviso itself.’? This is possible, but 
those who made such attempts were well under- 
stood. They deceived nobody. Such men figure 
in all political contests, but they mislead very 
few: the truth makes its way over them. 

But I suspect that most of what has been called 
dodging the issues in the late canvass, has been 
only a denying that the issues were such as they 
were regeonmnt to be by some of the opposite 
party. It ig very possible that the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. CampsBext,] or some of those who 
acted With him at the North, said in their speeches 
about the Kansas bill, that its object was to make 
Kansas a slave State; and that one of the issues 
before the American people was, whether Kansas 
should be a slave State, or a free State. The 
friends of freedom, or every man who was not 
himself in favor of slavery, it may be, was called 
on to vote for the ‘* Free-Soil,’’ “* free Kansas,”’ 
and Frémont ticket. If this be so, I think it 
very possible, and even highly probable, that the 
friends and defenders of the Aaa bill at the 
North, said this was not the issue—that the 
object of the bill was not to make Kansas either 
a free’ State, or a slave State, but to leave that 
matter to the people of Kansas to settle for them- 
selves, at the proper time, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and that she might be 
admitted as a slave State, or a free State, as her 
people may determine for themselves at the proper 
tme. Some may have said the proper time was 
in their Territorial Legislature; others, when 
they come to form a State constitution; but all 
were agreed that it was to be done by the people 
of Kansas, at the time; and if there was 
any difficulty as to the proper time, that was a 
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| judicial question arising under the Constitution, | 
| which could only be settled by the courts. - All 

| were agreed that it was to be settled by those | 
|, whom it concerned, and not by Congress, or the {| 
|| people of the United States outside of Kansas, 
| who had no business to meddle with it. 

This class of men, I think it probable, said that 
| the true issue on this point was to let the people | 
of Kansas take care of their own interests and |! 
| business, and to let other people attend to theirs; 
| that whether slavery was right or wrong, Con- 
gress had no rightful ene to interfere against i 
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| it, either in the States or Territories. This, I || 
think it very probable, was said by many. This || 
| is what has been called dodging the issue. But |) 
| I should have said the same thing if I had been | 
\there. The object of the bill was not to make | 
| Kansas either a slave State or free State; but just || 
, what I have stated. Its passage was not a triumph | 
of the South over the North, further than a re- | 
|| moval of an unjust discrimination against her || 
people, and a restoration of her constitutional || 
] equality, may be considered a triumph. To this || 
| extent it was a triumph; but no sectional tri- | 
| umph. 


It was a triumph of the Constitution. 1 
| It was a triumph that enhanced the value of the || 
| Union in the estimation of the people of the South. |! 
| The restriction of 1820 had been for many years || 
|| in the body-politic as “a thorn in the flesh,’’ pro- | 
|| dueing irritation at every touch. On the prin- | 
|| ciples upon which it was adopted, (reluctantly || 
| accepted as an alternative at the time by them,) | 
| the South would have been, and was, willing to | 
| acquiesce in and adhere to it in 1850. But it was || 
then repudiate®, again and again, by the North, |; 


| 
as was shown by me in this House on a former || 
occasion. The idea of its having been a sacred || 
compact, or being in any way binding, was || 
scouted at and ridiculed by those who have raised | 
such a clamor on that score since. This thorn || 
was removed in 1850. The whole country seemed || 
: : '] 
to be relieved by it. It would have been com- || 
pletely relieved by it, but for the late attempt || 
to thrust back this thorn. This attempt has | 
been signally rebuked. And may we not now 
look to the future with hopes—well-grounded 
hopes—of permanent repose? Repose is what || 
we want. With the principle now established, | 
that each State and separate political community || 
in our complicated system is to attend to its 
own affairs, without meddling with those of || 
their neighbors, and that the General Govern- | 
ment is to give its care and attention only to such 
matters as are committed to its charge, relating to 
the general welfare, peace, and harmony of the | 
whole, what is there to darken or obscure the 
| prospect of a great and prosperous career before 
jus? Men on all sides speak of the Union and its 
preservation as objects of their desire; and some 
speak of its dissolution as impossible—an event 
that will not be allowed under any circumstances. 
To such let me say, that this Union can only be 
preserved aS conforming to the laws of its ex- 
istence. hen these laws are violated, like | 
‘all other organisms, either political or physical, |, 
|| vegetable or animal, dissolution will be inevi- |, 
|| table. The laws of this political organism—the |) 
union of these States—are well defined in the || 
Constitution. From this springs our life as a 
people. If these be violated, political death must || 
ensue. The Unioncan never be preserved by force, 
or by one section attempting to rule the other. | 
The principle on this sectional controversy, 
established in 1850, carried out in 1854, and || 
affirmed by the people in 1856, 1 consider, Mr. || 
Speaker, as worth the Union itself, much as I |) 
am devoted to it, so long as itis devoted to the |) 
objects for which it was formed. And in devotion 
to it, so long as these objects are aimed at,d yield |) 
to no one. To maintain its integrity—to promote || 
its advancement, development, growth, power, || 
and renown, in accomplishing those objects, is || 
my most earnest wish and desire. 
doing this is my highest ambition. These ed 
the impulses of that patriotism with which I am 
esha: and with me— 
** All thoughts, all passions, al! delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of love 
To feed this sacred flame.” ' 


But the constitutional rights and equality of 
the States must be preserved. 
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“THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BINGHAM. 
OF .OHIO, 

In roe House or Representatives, 


January 13, 1857. 
The President’s Annual Message being under consider- 


ation, on a motion to refer and print— 


Mr BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: The President's message, now 
under consideration, abounds in sentiments sub- 
versive of the Constitution, and sanctions and 
defends a policy destructive of the public peace, 
and injurious to the public interests. And yet 
the President complains of agitation. - His friend 
and advocate, the gentleman from Georgia, {[Mr. 
Stepnens,] repeats this complaint, and cries, 
** Agitation!’’ ** Agitation !’’ There has been 
agitation, general and universal, amongst the 

eople. Itstill continues, and not without cause. 

he President, in my judgment, has abused the 
high trusts committed to him; hence the agitation, 
and that “cry of alarm’’ among the people of 
which he complains. It is right, sir, that the peo- 
ple raise the ‘* ery of alarm;”” it is right that they 
agitate for the correction of abuses committed b 
their agents and representatives. I believe, wit 


|| Burke, ** where there is abuse, there ought to be 


clamor; because it is better to have our slumbers 
broken by the fire-bell, than to perish amidst the 
ames.’’ 

The President in this message, under cover of a 
cunning device of words, advances the monstrous 
proposition that the several States of this Union, 
as States, have a constitutional and impreseriptible 
right to traffic in slaves, not only within their re- 
spective limits, but throughout the national Terri- 
tories. Having inaugurated this policy in Kansas, 
by which that ill-fated Territory has been sub- 
jected to an absolute tyranny; by which its soil 
has been cursed with the manacled foot of the 
bondman, and stained with the blood of murder 


| and assassination; the President, with an audacity 
| unparalleled, deprecates agitation, and demands 
| acquiescence ip this policy as the test of fidelity 


to the Constitution and the Union. To enforce 
this acquiescence as a duty, the President under- 


takes a defense of the repeal of what he terms 


‘*the statute restriction upon the institution of 
new States,’’ and an exposition of the principles 
of the Constitution and of the rights of the States 
under it. Of the repeal of the “ statute restric- 
tion’? by the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, he 
says: 

‘* Congress legislated upon the subject in such terms as 
were most consonant with the principle of popoiar sover 


| eignty which underlies our Government. It could not have 
| legislated otherwise without doing violence to another great 
| principle of our institutions, the imprescriptible right of 
| equality of the several States.”’ 


This ‘‘ statute restriction upon the institution 


| of new States,”’ which was repealed, the President 


tells us was violative of the imprescriptible right 
of equality of the several States. It is not the 
right of the new States that this statute restriction 
invaded, for they were not in being, but the im- 
prescriptible right of equality of the several States. 
What was this statute restriction, the repeal 
of which the President thus attempts to defend, 
and why was it enon enacted? It was the 
restriction imposed upon the extension of slavery 
by the eighth section of the act of 1820, commonly 
called the Missouri compromise; and which for- 
ever excluded slavery (otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crime) from all that part of the Louisi- 
ana Territory lying west of the western boundary 
¢ Missouri, and north of 36° 30” 
north latitude. This prvhibition was in its terms 
perpetual. The motives which prompted its 
enactment are apparent. The Congress which 
enacted it, doubtless felt, and knew, that slavery 
overn- 
ment, a violation of justice and of the rights of 
| the enslaved, and contrary to the spirit of our free 
| Constitution; they also knew, that in the wrong 
| in which this institution has its inception, there 
was no law to restrain the enslavement of all 
| classes and races of men; that the brute force, by 
| which the inherent rights of the black race had 
for centuries been cloven down, was not likely to 
be restrained frum inflicting like cruelties and 
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oopressions wpow the whfte race—that the vio- 
lence in which this system lives and has its being, 
is deaf alse to the voice of justice and the cry of 


the oppressed, whether that cry bursts from the |; 
|| the States as States. 
| Mr. Calhoun, from whom manifestly the Pres- 


erushed heart of an African, or an American. 
Hence, the origin of that enactment. It was 
humane, politic, and just. 


But, sir, it was repealed, we are told, in order || 
tomaintain inviolate ** the impreseriptible right of || 


equality of the several States.” An imprescrip- 
tible right of equality in what? Inthe bones and 
sinews and soule of men! And this right, the 
President tella us, is imprescriptible—not to be 
forfeited by non-user, nor to be restrained b 

congressional enacupent, and coextensive wit 

the national Tereitories. The President further 
tells us that this right ‘‘ is agreat principle of our 
institutions—a constilutional right of each and all 


of the States of the Union, as States, which the | 


people, by their recent politcal action, have sanc- 
tioned and announeed.’’ 


If all this be true, whatea mockery for the | 
President to tell us, as he does tell us, in the very | 


next line of this message, that the people have 
thus ** proclaimed their Gnalterable and devoted 
attachment to the Constitution, as the safeguard 
of the rights of all, and as the spirit of the liberty 
of the Republic.’’?’ The spirit of the liberty of 
the Republic! to enslave men throughout the 
national jurisdiction! to cast a fetter upon the 
human soul! to interpose the dark shadow of 
oppression between man and his Maker! Sir, 
this is not the spirit of that liberty which God 
geve toman when He breathed into him the breath 
of life. This is not the spirit of that liberty one 
hour of whieh ‘*is worth a whole eternity of 
bondage.’’ This is not the spirit of that liberty 
for which Hampden and Sidney died, and for 
defending which Milton was hunted and perse- 
cuted in his blindness. This is not the spirit of 
that liberty for which the great apostles of our 
race-—men of whom the world was not worthy— 
suffered hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness, 
and endured, without fear and without reproach, 
the jeers of hate, the scowl of power, the gloom 
of the dungeon, thé torture of the wheel, the 
agony of the faggot, the ignominy of the scaf- 
fold and the cross. 

I shall not stop to inquire, whether the Presi- 
dent, has not uttered a flagitious libel upon the 
American people by his announcement, that they 


have sanctioned this alleged right to enslave men | 


as the ** constitutional right of each and all of the 


States, as States, as the spirit of the liberty of || 
They will answer to that charge | 
themselves,and with more potency than any man | 


the Republic.”’ 


can answer for them. 

Is it true, thatthis alleged imprescriptible right 
of the several States, is a great principle of our 
institutions, sanctioned by the Constitution, and 
upheld by the national arm? If this be true, it 
affords the reason of the President’s assertion in 


his message of last year, that the attempt by | 


congressional enactment to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories recently acquired from Mexico, 


was ‘ the endeavor to force the ideas of internal || 
paicy entertained in particular States, upon al- | 
i 


ed independent States,”’ 

With these instructions of the President upon 
the ‘“‘ theory of our Government,’’ we can under- 
stand why it is that the southern States deny the 
right or power of Congress to exclude slavery 
from the Territories; while, distinguished. repre- 
sentatives of the South demand of Congress the 
repeal of all restrictions upon the traffic in slaves 
throughout the national jurisdiction, whether 
upon the land or the sea. To be sure, the Con- 
stitution provides that Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce; and the power to regulate 
implies the power to prohibit; but the Constitu- 
tion also provides that *‘ Congress shall have 
power to make all, needful rules and regulations 


respecting the territory, of the United States.’’ | 


The power of Congress to legislate in respect of 
each of these subjects, commerce and the Terri- 
tories, is the same, general and exclusive. The 
word needfid expressed in the one grant of 
pares. is implied in the other. Only that legis- 

tion which is needful is contemplated by the 
Constitution im either or any case; only that legis- 
lation which is needful should be tolerated by the. 
people. 


The President’s Message—Mr. Bingh 


| intrusted it with powers to be exercised for their 


If the President be correct, it follows that these | 
powers in Congress are but trust powers, to be | 
so exercised as not to infringe, but maintain this | 
alleged imprescripuble right of each and all of 
This was the opinion of 


ident has taken his political faith. That illus- 
trious Senator [Mr. Calhoun] said * It was they || 
{the several States] who constituted the Gov- 
ernment as {heir representative or trustee, and 


common benefit.’’ (Calhoun’s Works, vol. 4, p. 
497.) If it be true, then, that the States as States || 
have each this imprescriptible right to traffic in j, 


slaves, not only within but also without their re- || 


spective limits, and that the National Government || 


_ is but their trustee to enforce it, in my judgment,-+' 
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am, 


| its jurisdiction is exclusive. 


| within their respective limits, to establish ju 


| South Carolina has the same constitutienal right 
to demand the repeal of your statute which pro- 


it with death, as Virginia had to demand the 
repeal of your statute of 1820, which pens 
the slave traffic in the Territories. Both these 
enactments rest for their validity upon the same 
general power in Ceugress; and the extra territo- 
rial right of the several States to traffic in slaves, 
if it exist, is as sacred upon the seas as upon the 
land. It logically results, therefore, upon the 
President’s showing, that the statute restriction 


upon the slave trade upon the seas is violative of | 


a great principle of our institutions, the impre- 
| seriptible right of equality of the several States. 


How comes it that the President, does not at | 
once denounce this unequal exercise of the trust || 


power of the Government over the foreign com- 


ideas of commercial policy entertained in partic- 


would infer, from this language of the President, 
that we had no constitutional Government; that 
we still lived under the Confederation; that the 
commerce of this great country upon the land and 
the sea was not under the exclusive control of a 


ereignty, and conflicting regulations of thirty-one 
allied independent States. 

I scoutall such dogmas. I rejoice to-day in the 
|| assurance, that, despite the President’s false state- 
ments and false logic, we have a National Gov- 
ernment, fully empowered by the Constitution, 
to regulate exclusively the commerce of the coun- 
try with all foreign States, between the several 
| States of the Union, and throughout the national 
Territories. Every American citizen knows that 
the commercial embarrassments of the country, 
after the establishment of independence, arising 


merce of the States, as ‘* an endeavor to force the | 


ular States upon allied independent States?””’ One | 


|| States. 


National Government, but was subject to the sov- | 


out of the conflicting commercial regulations of | 


| the States under the Confederation, contributed, | 


Constitution. . 

Who will forget the noble action of Virginia ir 
1786? 
dead patriots, and dead statesmen, but, thank 
God! the mother also of a living Republic and 
a living Constitution. When Virginia, in 1786, 
appointed her commissioners, instructing them 


of the Union should appoint **to take into con- 
sideration the trade and commerce of the United 
States,’’ she took the first great step towards the 


written Constitution, under which we live. Sir, 
that Constitution was ordained and established 
by the, people of the United States, to establish 
| justice; to provide for the common defense; to 
promote the general welfare; to insure domestic 
apathy to protect industry; to regulate com- 
meree, and to secure the blessings of liberty, and 
not to. form a mere alliance of ‘independent 
States,” with an equality of right as States, to 
enslave men within and without their respective 
| jurisdictions. 
| 





But, says the President, the States are equal, 
and haveeach and all as States equality of rights. 
et of all the 
|| great and essential rights of a free Common- 
|| wealth, in respect of all rights sanctioned by the 
'| Constitution and consonant with its spirit; ‘they 
‘|each and all, under the Constitution, have the 
| right to do naan a ‘‘free State or wh hes 

»”” except the not exercise any © 
i powers granted by the Constitution exclu- 


The several States are equal in re 


formation of that more pence union, and free | 


nore than any other cause, to the formation of the | 


Virginia, the mother of dead heroes, and | 


to meet such commissioners as the other Stafes || 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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sively to the General Government. But I haye 
yet to learn, that any State, formed under and by 
virtue of the Coustitution, may of right enslaye 
its own children, and sell them like cattle jn the 
shambles! The Constitution does not provide 
for the erection and admission into the Union of: 
such States, nor does it admit the existence of 
such a tyranny within the Territories, where 
The States, I say. 
are equal under the Constitution, in the right, 
tice, to promote the general welfare, and to a 
cure to each and every person therein, the ab. 
solute enjoyment of the rights of human nature 
which are as imperishable as the kuman soy!’ 
and as universal as the human race. But the 
States are unequal in the right to do wrong, jf 
I may be allowed the paradox—in the privilege 


}| to trample upon the inbora rights of hymaniry, 
| hibits the slave trade upon the seas, and punishes || 


and to violate that principle of eternal justice which 


| requires, that every man shall receive his due. 


The original States, not under the Constitution, 


| nor **by force of the Constitution,’’ but inde. 


pendent of it, retained to themselves a monopoly 


(in the horrid crime of slavery, within their 


respectiye limits, and also in the slave traffic for 
tweuty years upon the high seas. 

This reservation of privileges by the original 
States—this inequality between them and the 
newe States formed under and onty by force of the 
Constituiion—is written upon the face of that 
instrument, and declared by the national legisla- 
tion in the erection‘and admission of new Siates. 
The constitutional provision for a three-fifth rep- 
resentation, based upon slave population, and also 
the provision for the recapture of slaves escaping 
from one State into anothe?®, implied an exclusion 
of the General Government from any interference 


| for the abBdlition of slavery within the original 





These two provisions are, in fact, im- 
plied limitations upon the power of the General 
Government, for. the exclusive benefit gf the ori- 
ginal States. So, also, the ninth section of the 
first article of the Constitution was an express 
limitation of the general power of Congress over 
the foreign commerce in slaves, for the exclusive 
benefit of the then existing States. That section 
is in these words: 

“<The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States Now exisTine shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by Coneress, priorto the year 1808, 


but a taz or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten doilars foreach person.” 


This express limitation in favor of the original 
States, was absolutely necessary if they would 
continue the foreign slave trade after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, for the reason that the 
Constitution was declared ‘‘to be the supreme 
law of the land—the constitution and laws of any 
State to the contrary. notwithstanding;”’ and by 
its terms the exclusive power was granted to 
Congress to regulate foreign commerce even to 
prohibition, which included navigation and inter- 
course as well as trade, the importation or com- 
merce in slaves, as well as the importation or 
commerce in goods. Thatall of these limitations 
upon the pewer of the General Government, 
whether, implied or expressed, were for the exrclu- 
sive benefits of the States then existing cannot be 
gainsayed, and therefore the power of Congress 
was not thereby restrained in legislating for the 
government of the Territories, or for the institu- 
tion and admission into the Union of new States. 

The atten.pt was made in the constitutional 
convention to seeure to the new States which 
might be thereafter admitted into the Union, the 
same privileges thus retained by the original 
States; but it failed. On the 2%h of August, 
1787,a pecposies was made in that convention, 
to provide by the Constitution for the admission 
of new States.‘* on the same terms with the ori- 
ginal States.”’ (5 Elliot’s Debates, p. 493.) This 
proposition was rejected, aud the provision 
adopted and iaserted’ in the Constitution as it 
now stands, that ‘ new States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union.’? Why were the 
words **upon the same terms with the original 
States” rejected by the convention, and excluded 
from the Constitution? Manrfesily, to declare 
plainly and distincily the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution, that new States should not 
come into the Union of right, and upon the sane 
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eos : = aoe 
terms with the original States; but only by the | 
consent of Cargress, upon such terms, and under | 
euch restrictions, as would subject them to the | 
epirit of the Constivition, not only as it was | 
originally framed and adopted, but also as " 
might be thereafter amende : ad 

This coustruction, sir, of the Constitution, 
that Congress, in the organization and admission 
of new States, might impose ‘conditions upon 
them to which the original States were not sub- 
ected, by requiring them to conform their do- 
“estic institutions to the Constitution in all 
respects, has been affirmed and sanctioned by the | 
ipeislative, executive, and judicial departments | 
of our Government, from the day of its organi- 
zation. i ; s 

Let it be borne in mind, sir, that on the 29th 
day of August, 1787, when the constitutional con- 


vention had the reportof its committee providing 


Not one of those principles and provisions enu- 
merated are inconsistent with the Constitution; 
on the contrary, they were each and all incor- 
porated in the Constitution, not as the Constite- 
tion was originally adopted, but as it was there- 
after amended by the action of the First Congress 
in 1789, and the subsequent action of the people 
of the several States. The Constitution, as origin- 
ally adopted, provided for the government of the 
territory of the United States by congressional 
enactments, and for the admission of new States 
into the Union; but it did not, like the articles of 
the ordinance, declare that no man should be de- 
prived of liberty or property but by the judgement 
of his peers and the law of the and; that the 
inhabitants—all the inhabitants—should be enti- 
tled, in all cases involving liberty or life, to the 
trial by jury, and that private property should 
g || not be taken, even for publie use, without full 
for the admission of new States under considera- || compensation therefor. To the honor of the First 
tion, and rejected the provision for their admigsion | Congress under the Constitution—the Congress 
«on the same terms with the origina) States,’ || of 1789—be it said, that the first ten articles of 
the ordinance passéd on the 13th of July, 1787, |} amendment to the Constitution were reported to 
by the Congress of the Confederation, for the |} the several States for adoption; and were by the 
covernment of the Northwest Territory was in || people of the States ratified and incorporated in 
full force; that it was the law of all the national | the Constitution. 

territory, and provided for the erection of new : 
States therein, and for their admission into the || tain substantially, and almost literally, the provis- 
Union of the Confederation * on an equal footing || ions of the articles of the ordinance, and, like 
with the original States in all respects whatever,” them, declare that ‘no person shall be deprived 
but subject, nevertheless, to certain terms, con- | of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
ditions, and restrictions, which were not imposed | of law;’’ that the people shall have the trial by 
upon the original States. These terms, condi- || jury in all cases involving life or htberty; and 
tions, and restrictions, were, thdt slavery, other- || that private property shall not be taken for public 
wise than in punishment of erime upon due con- |; use without just compensation. 

yiction, should be forever prohibited within said The articles of the ordinance had been adopted 
new States; that no man should be therein deprived || by the first Congress under the Constitution; and 
of his liberty or property, but by the judgment | as the Constitution was to be the “supreme law 
of his peers, or the law of the land; that the in- || of the land, it was but just that the First Congress 
habitants thereof (all the inhabitants) should be || should have those great principles incorporated 
always entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas || by the consent of the whole people of the Union 
corpus, and of the trial by jury; that private |} in the Constitution. That was done. Whi did 
property. should hot be taken even for public || the First Congress adopt these provisions and 
use without full compensation therefor; and that || principles of the ordinance, and procure their 
the constitutions and governments of such new || incorporation into the Constitation? That can 
States should be republican, and in conformity to || be most fitly answered in the words of the ordi- 
the principles of the ordinance. These were pro- || nance itself: 

visions of the six articles of the ordinance, which “ Por extending the fundamental principles ‘of civil and 
were declared to be unalterable but by the common || religious liberty,” *_ ~ ‘and to fix and establish those 
consent, not of the new States merely, but of all || Pnetpes as the esis of all laws, constuions and gov, 
the States. Upon the adoption of the Constitu- || the Territories.” 

tion, the ordinance was superseded and ceased to || Pye actof 1789 adopting this ordinance, as also 
be law, for the reason that the Government to || " 


cad : as ae the amendment incorporating its great principles 
which it owed its origin and validity had ceased || | eine ae 


: Pe ; | in the Constitution, were ‘‘statute restrictions upon 
to be. I have the authority of the President him- || ihe institution of new States”? of perpetual obliga- 


aan He says in his last annual message, 1 tion; and if those restrictions violated the alleged 
Re aribs , : || *imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
duane oon Nadas nal cockpmoaaigrovusen wiice | States, ’’ the First Congress, and Washington, and 
orthwest of the river Ohi de de s hich || . ass ho TT 1a - . ar. 
prohibited the use of servile labor therein.” * .* -* || the people of the Unite d States, were guilty of 
* Subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution, this pro- |) that violation. Perchance they had not learned 
Vision ceased to remain as law, for its operation, as such, || that the several States, as States, had an impre- 
was absolutely superseded by the bonstitution.” 

But, sir, I rely not merely upon the Presidents || national territory, or that new States, under the 
assertion for the authority for saying that this Constitution, might assert any such right. 
ordinance ceased to be law upon the adoption of | That Congress had the power to exclude sla- 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court of the | very from the Territories, and thereby impose 

: P y yA 
United States has so ruled and declared in the.|| statute restrictions upon new States, is clear| 
case Of Strader et al. vs, Graham, (10 Héward, || implied in the deed of cession made by North 


p- 82.) In that case Chief Justice Taney says: || Carolina, and accepted by the Congress of 1790, 
“It has been settled by judicial decision in this court | of the territory out of which Tennessee has since 
that this ordinance [of 1787] is not in force. As we have || become a State. That deed of cession contains 


already said, it ceased to be law upon the adoption of the oe ’ 
Constitution.°? i these words: 


ot: can Uh . 7 ‘¢ Pravided, That no regulations made, or to be made, by 
‘ ema that the court in this case further || Congress, shall tend to emancipate slaves therein.” ? 
ecided that— 1 


























: 4 dita \| . Why this proviso, if Congress had no power 

“Most of the material provisions and principles of the | . , sae al 
six articles [of the onifidalce of 1787] not Eeccnalsnout with || by statute regulations to exclude slavery from 
the Constitution of the United: States, fever since the 7th || the Territories, and even to emancipaie slaves 
~ of Angin 1789,) have been established law within uae therein? . 

erritory. But these provisions owed their legal validity || n¢ , 
and force after the Constitution Was adojted aiid while | The act of 1798, for the een the 
the territorial government continued, to the aet of Congress || Mississippi Territory, contained one of those 
of 7th August, 1789, which adopted and continued the ordi- | statute restrictions, which we are told violate the 
a of 1787, and earried its provisions into exceution, 
With some modifications, Which were necessary to adapt . . sail " 
its form of government to the new Constitution. And in || States, in these words: 
the Stutes since formed in the Territories, these provisions, ersOn, | 
so far as they have been preserved; owe thétr validity and || port or bring into the said Mississippi ‘Territory, from aay 
authority to the Constitulion of the Unireo Strares, and | port or place without the limits oi the United States, any 
the constitutions and Jaws of the reepective States, [therein | slave or slaves.” . - * <¢ And that every slave 


establi-hed,] and not to the authority of the ordinance of || so imported or brought, shall, thereupon, be entitled to re- | 


the old Confederation.” || Give tis or her freedom.— | United States Statutes, p. 530. 
What were the ** most material provisions and || ‘The act of 1804, for the government of the 
riticiples of these six articles’’ of the ordinance? | Territory of Orleans, in addition to the same 


hey are those which I have already enumerated. \\ restrietion imposed upon the Mississippi Perri- 


The fifth and sixth of these amendments con- | 


| scriptible right to enslave men throughout the | 


| impreseriptible right of equality of the several | 


“ Itshail not be lawftd for any person, or persons, to im- || 





Hoi 


y Reps. 


| tory, contains another restrietion upon the sev 
eral States and the people, ih these words: 

“No stave or slaves still, directly or indirectly, be jiftro 

duced into said Tetritory, exeeq by a citaen of the United 

| Suvtes rémoving inte saul Terrtory for actual setiiewment 

| and bemg. at the ime Of such removal, bona fide AWner Oo 

such slave or glaves.”—2 United States Statutes, p. 286, 


sec. 10. 

In 1798 and 1804 the original, States were ‘en- 
gaged in the foreign slave traffic. The limitation 
of the ninth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution had not expired, and Congress was 
thereby restrained from prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves, and the retention of them as 
slaves within the original States; but Congress 
did, nevertheless, claim and exercise the power 
by these two enactments to exclude this foreign 
traffic in slaves from .the Territories of Missis- 
sippi and Orleans; and from the latter the domestic 
| Slave trade also. 

That the power thus exercised by Congress 
over the ‘Territories is constitudiohal, and unre- 
strained either by popular sovereignty or State 
sovereignty, has been solemnly adjudged by the 
| Supreme Court; yet we are asked, with mock 
| zravity, ** Will you abide by the decision of the 
| Supreme Court, if it shall hereafter decide that 
| Congress has not the power thtis to legislate?’’ 
| To those who put this question, [ reply, wh 
did you not abide the decision of that fibunal, 
_made in the purer and better days of the Repub- 
| lic, when Marshall’s splendid and brilliant intel- 
| lect, full-orbed, iflumed its décisions ? 

The great question before the court, in the 
| case to which I refer, was the power of Congress 
| to legislate over the Territories, and the extent 
_of that power. This will become manjfest by 
| the statement of the ease as set forth in the opin- 
| ton of the court. . 

| The plaintiffs brought their action to recover 
certain goods which had been gold pursuant ta 
a decree of a territorial court of Florida, The 
competency of this territorial court to make the 
decree was denied. This court had been estab- 
I:shed persuant to the act of Congress of 1823, 
which authorized its erection, and which also 
conferred and defined its jurisdiction. The va- 
lidity of this congressional act was denied, and 
upon its validity the whole case depended. The 
_court, in the opinion pronounced by Marshall, 
| C. J., says: 

**'The course which the argument has taken will require 
that, in deciding this question, the conrt shall tak into view 
the relation in which Florida stands to the United States.’ 

After reciting the treaty of purchase, the court 
proceeds to say that the people of the Florida 
| Territory ‘* do nét participate in politi¢al power; 
| they do not share in the Government till Florida 
shall become a State. In the mean time Florida 
| continues to be a Territory of the United States, 
| governed by virtue of that clause in the Consti- 
| tation which empowers Congress ‘to make all 

needful rules and regulations ‘respecting the ter- 

ritory or other property belonging to the United 
|| States.?’’ The court adds, that * the right to 
|| govern may be the inevitable consequence of the 
right to acquire territory. Whichever may be 
the source whence the power is derived, the pos- 
session of it is unquestioned.” 

The court finally decides the very point made, 
as to the competency of thie territorial courte, in 
these words 


} 

| 

| 

| “They are legislative courts, created in virtue of the cen 
i} 
i} 


eral right of sovereignty which exists in the Goverament, 
or in virtue of that clause which enables Congress to make 
all neediul rules aud regulations, respecting the territory be 
longing to the United States.” “ In legislating for them 
{the Territories] Congress exercises the combined powers 
of tie General and of a Btate government.” 

The compétency of the territorial court was, 
'| therefore, sustained, and the rule made pursuant 
|| to its decree held valid. [tis a little amusing to 
| hear partisans say that this is mere dictum, so far 
| a8 it affirms the power of Congress over the Ter- 
|| ritories, or that other evasion, that the court cnly 
'| decides that ** Congress when providing territorial 


| 
| 


| courts employs the combined power of a (Fenernat 
‘| and State government,’’ because of the unlimited 
‘and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States in 
| admiralty. The plain words of Chief Justice 
*| Marshall leave no room for this evasion, and 
exclude any such conclusion. He says: 

i These courts (the territorial courts) are not constitu- 


tional courts, in which the judicial power conierred by tbe 
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the original States? The ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution did not oblige Congress 
to deny to Ohio this privilege; it only restrained 
| Congress from prohibiting this traffic in the ori- 
| ginal States. wy was Ohio prohibited from im- 
| porting slaves into her territory from abroad, or 
| engaging in the domestic slave traffic; and why 
| were all the States of the Union, and the citizens 


Constitution can be deposited. They are incapable of 
receiving it.”’ 


He decides that ‘they are legislative courts, 
created in virtue of the general right of sovercignty”’ 
in Congress to govern the Territories. What- 
ever special pleading may be set up to evade the 
force of this decision, one thing is clear, that in | 
the judgment of the Supreme Court the people of | 
the Territories, during the territorial organtza- | 
tion, ‘*do not share in the Government, that the | 
exclusive right to govern them is in Congress, and | 
that Congress, in logialating for them, for 5 no 
poses, exercises the combined power of the Gen- | 

| 
} 


thereof, denied, by force of this congressional 
** statute restriction upon the institution”’’ of that 
new State, the alleged imprescriptible right to 
traffic in slaves therein? Most certainly because 
no such right is derived from, or sanctioned by, 
the Constitution; and because new States can 
only be formed and admitted upon such terms 
as will require of them a full and clear recognition 
of the constitutional provision, that no person 


eral and of a State government.’’ (American 
Insurance Company et al. vs. Canter, 7 Curtis, 
p- 687.) 

Is not the combined power of the “ General 
and of a State government’’competent to exclude 
slavery from and emancipate slaves within a Ter- 
ritory? North Carolina and the Congress of ; 
1790 were of that opinion; hence the limitation || _ By the act of a 19, 1816, (approved by 
on the power of Congress in the deed of cession || Madison,) to enable the people of Indiana to 
to which I have referred. || form a State constitution, and fortheir admission 

3eyond all question the sovereignty over the || into the Union, the same terms, conditions, and 
Territories is vested in Congress; every act for | restrictions, which were imposed upon the prope 
their government from the act of 1789 to the act || of Ohio were imposed upon that State. . (United 
of 1854 proves this: legislation is sovereignty. States Statutes, vol. 3, p. 288, sec. 4.) By the act 

I have already shown that the Constitution of April 18, 1818, (approved by Monroe,) pro- 
provides for the admission of new States, and that || viding for the formation of a constitution and the 
the provision was purposely so framed as not to || admission of the State of Illinois, the same terms, 
compel their admission upon the same terms with || conditions, and restrictions, were imposed upon 
the original States, but to enable Congress to sub- the people of that State. 
ject them to other terms and eonditions, and to || vol. 3, p. 430, sec. 4.) 
admit or reject them at pleasure. Congress has 
repeatedly exercised this power, and in such a 
way as to put an extinguisher upon the asserted 
‘** imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States,”’ 

The act to enable the people of Ohio to form a 
constitution, and for their admission into the 
Union, passed April 30, 1802, and approved by 
Jefferson, provides that the people may form a 
constitution and State government, ** provided the 
same shall be republican, and NoT REPUGNANT to 
the ordinance of July 13, 1787.”" (United States 
Statutes, vol. 2, p. 174, sec. 5.) Whence did the 
Congress of 1802 derive the power to impose this 
restriction upon the people of Ohio as a condition 
precedent to their organization into a State and 
their admission into the Union? Not from the 
ordinance of 1787; for that was superseded by the 
Constitution, and ceased to be law or the source 
of authority upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The power was, and could be derived only 
from the Constitution, to impose this restriction. || 
What was the effect of this restriction? Mani- 
festly, to impose upon Ohio as a State, terms, 
conditions, and restrictions, to which the original || 
States were not subjected, 

Those terms, conditions, and restrictions, were 
that, by her constitution and government, Ohio 
should forever exclude slavery oo her territory, 
except as punishment for crime on due convic- 
tion; that no man, should, within her limits, be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by the 
judgment of his peers and the law of the land, 
and that private property should not be taken 
for public use, without just compensatior, and 
that aif the inhabitants should always enjoy the || 
benefits of habeas corpus and the trial by jury. If 
Ohio had tolerated iyvoluntary slavery by her || 
constituuion, or had denied to any man protection | 
of life, liberty, or property, or trial by jury, her | 
consiitution would have been repugnant to the 


life, but as punishment for crime upon 
viction. 


ue con- 





he act organizing the 


provides that ‘‘ the inhabitants shall be entitled to 
_and enjoy’’ all the rights secured to the people of 


| pact contained in the ordinance passed July 13, 
1787, and shall be subject to all the conditions and 
restrictions and prohibitions in said articles of com- 
pact imposed upon the people of said Territory.”’ 
(United States Statutes, vol. 9, p. 15, sec. 12. 


Statutes, vol. 9, p. 329, sec. 14,) with the sanc- 
tion of President Polk, and with the advice and 


nexing Texas to the United States, the same con- 


Nebraska act, are imposed upon the future States 
to be organized within that territory north of 36° 
30’ north latitude. (United States Statutes, vol. 
5, p. 798.) 

The mere fact that Congress did not, in all 


States, exercise this power of restriction and pro- 
hibition, argues nothing against the existence of 
the power. The mere non-user of a legislative 

power, in some instances, works no forfeiture of 
it. There is a record, a very strong record, of 
restrictions imposed by Congress upon the people 
of the Territories, and upon the institution of 
new States. If these restrictions be violative of 
popular sovereignty and State equality, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Tyler, and Polk, are guilty of that 
violation, and were black—very black—Repub- 
ordinance, contrary to the enabling act of 1802, || licans. If these statute restrictions were consti- 
violative of the fifth and sixth amendments of the || tutional, what becomes of this vaunted impre- 
Constitution of the United States, and she could || scriptible right of equality of the several States? 
not have become a State or have been admitted || If the General Government does not possess this 
into the Union. Her people so understood it,and || power over the institution of new States—if its 
framed their constitution accordingly. What was || power is restrained by popular sovereignty and 
the result of this? That Ohio was edenitted by act | Senne sovereignty, as the sident avers—then 
of Congress into the Union, not ‘* upon the same | we are but the instrument to enforce whatever 
terms with the original States,’’ but upon the ex- | domestic + aentes of government these high powers 

i 


press condition, that asa State she should not en- || may establish in the Territories, even though Jt 
gage in the foreign or domestic slave traffic, and, || be a despotism which would make Nero blush 
as a necessary consequence, that she should not, || and put Caligula to shame. 

like the original States, have or be entitled toa Can it be that the Constitution of the United 
slave representation on this floor. Call you this || States is this weak and wicked invention? All 
equality of right? Why was Ohio in the Union || your territorial legislation disproves it. Every 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. . 


Se 





Mr. Bingham, 


|, Constitution or the national statutes, is void 


acts of 1850, of which we hear so much of 
| and on which the gentleman from Georgia [M, 
|| Srernens] takes his stand, in terms recognize, 
| the power of ‘Congress to prevent the takin 
| effect of such acts, by a simple disapproval 
| them. 
| 


shall be enslaved or deprived of his property or || 


United States Statutes, |) 


| original Territory of Wisconsin, including what | 
is now the States of lowa and Wisconsin, ap- || 
proved by Jackson, and passed April 20, 1836, || 


| the Northwest Territory ‘‘ by the articles of com- | 


The act ** toestablish the territorial government | 
of Oregon,’’ passed August 14, 1848, secures the | 
| same rights to, and inposes the same conditions, | 
restrictions, and prohibitions, upon the inhabitants | 
and future States of that Territory, (United States | 


consent of the great godfather of popular sover- | 
eignty himself. By the joint resolution for an- | 


ditions and restrictions, by the approval of Tyler | 
_ and the vote of the reputed author of the Kansas- | 


instances of the erection and admission of new | 
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tion, being in force in the Territories, js the 
supreme law. Whatever legislation, therefor, 
of the territorial government, conflicts with the 
+ and 
Mise 
late, 


| subject to repeal by Congress. The compr: 


Nizeg 


The President recognizes the force of the Cop. 


|| Stitution, to restrain the exercise of popular soy. 


i ereignty in the Territories, and the power of 


| Congress to repeal such laws as the sovereiens 
| there may pass in conflict with the Constitution 
_ He says that he trusts ** Congress will see”’ tha; 
no act shall remain on the statute-book of Kansas 
‘| “* violative of the provisions of the Constitution, 
|| or subversive of ibe great objects for which that 
was ordained and established.’’ 

Pobular sovereignty and State equality cannot 
| live in the Territories under this power of repeal] 
|in Congress. If this power of repeal exists, 
what is its limit? Nothing but the judgment of 
Congress upon the question, whether the terri- 
| torial acts are violative of the Constitution, or 
subversive of the great objects of its creation? 
The objects for which the Constitution was or- 
| dained are written upon its face; and amongst 
these objects were the establishment of justice 
and the security of liberty. ' The Kansas acts are 
| subversive of these objects; they legalize injus. 
tice, and put liberty in chains; they deny the 
right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, 
the right of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, and the right of personal security. 
Are not such denials of right subversive of the 
Constitution, and violative of its spirit? Let 
him say no, who can, or who dare. Now, if 
this repealing power is in Congress, as the Pres- 
|| ident very clearly admits, and if these territo- 
'| rial acts be needful to support slavery, and Con- 
|| gress we ¢ repeal them, what becomes of slavery 

there? And if Congress has this pawer over the 
Territories, when does it cease? Of necessity, 
under the President’s own showing, not while 
the territorial organization lasts. hen does 
that terminate? Only at the pleasure and by the 
consent of Congress. 

I have shown that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the Government have 
recognized in the most solemn manner, the prin- 
ciple, that the Territories are under the absolute 
control of the National Government, that by con- 
gressional enactment slavery may be excluded 
therefrom, and that new States can only be formed 
in the Territories subject to such conditions as 
Congress may prescribe, The affirmance of this 
power, under the Constitution, by the greatest 
names of the Republic, officially expressed in all 
its departments, has been stamped into the ada- 
mant of the past, there to remain forever. 

Under these sanctions I repeat my proposition, 
that slavery may be excluded by this Govern- 
ment from its Territories—that such restriction 
is constitutional, and may be rightfully asserted 
as a condition precedent, upon the institution of 
new States, and their admission into the Union. 

It results from this legislation of Congress that 
neither Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, lowa, 
nor Wisconsin, may lawfully legalize slavery 
therein, without a violation of plighted faith, of 
the express terms of their several enabling and 
organic acts, and of the plainest principles of the 
Constitution. They have each so declared b 
their fundamental law; they each complied wit 
‘the statute restriction;”’ they each prohibited 
slavery; and that the essential principles of lib- 
erty might be ‘ unalterably established,’’ they 
each declared by their constitution that all men 
are born equally free and independent, and have 
'| the natural and inherent rights of enjoying and 
|| defending life and liberty, and of acquiring, pos- 

sessing, and defending property, and that these 

rights are PWaLienaBLE. They understood the 
statute restriction of Congress binding and oblig- 
atory upon them as States, and hence their literai 
| compliance with its requirement, They under- 





five years prohibited by force of ional | organic act extends the Constitution and laws || stood the sublime conception of the great fathers 
enacument from engaging in the foreign slave || of the United States over the Territories. Your || of the Republic, that the slavery prohibition was 
trade, which all that time was being carried on by || Kangas-Nebraska act does thie. The Constitu- || perpetual,and unalterable; that the word FOREVER, 
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.s used in the ordinance, and incorporated in 
cpeir several organic and enabling acts, meant not 
orely until their State constitutions should be 
‘emed, but 8o long as the States thus organized 
chould live. Yes, sir, ‘* liberty forever to all the 
inhabitants,” was declared byt ese congressional 
enactments, and by the constitutions of these new 
Sates, to be the essential condition of their exist- 
once —their very breath of life. And to-day, over 
,|| that vast tract of country, covered by those 
ax free States, comes the stirring kindling pro- 
-lamation, “liberty to all the inhabitants forever 
_ay, FOREVER, until empires and nations perish, 
“il the heavens be no more, and the earth and 
wa give up their dead!” I would not willingly 
surrender a power which has worked such benefi- 
cent results. 

There is but one mode of escape from the con- 
cyusion that this ** statute restriction upon the 
institution’? of new States may and should be 
imposed by Congress, and that is to repudiate 
aliogether the sovereignty of the General Gov- 
ernment over the Territories—to deny that the 
Territories are the property of the United Stetes, 
and assert, on the contrary, in the words of Mr. 
Calhoun, whom the President undertakes to fol- 
low, but with ** unequal step,’’ that the Territo- 
ries belong, not to the United States, but to the 


wveral States—that ** in the States, seEvERALLY, re- | 
side the dominion and sovereignty over them.”? | 


(Calhoun’s Works, vol. 4, That was 


. 497.) 


the only position by which that great man could || 
make plausible his objection to the slavery inhi- | 


bition by Congress. He held that the Territories 
were the common property of the several States, 
held jointly for their common use, and therefore 
he claimed that it was unjust and unequal that 
“any portion of the partners outnumbering 
nother portion should oust them of this com- 


mon property of theirs,’’ or proscribe them from | 


emigrating thither with their slave property. He 
did not question the power of Congress to govern 
the Territories, as the trustee of the States, and for 
their benefit, but denied thatunder the Constitution 
slavery could be prohibited therein. 
are tenants in common in the Territories—if they 


be the partners in. this property—how can one | 


portion of these partners outnumber another por- 
tion and oust them? Surely not by legislation, 
for they do not legislate as States over the Terri- 
tories. How then? By entering the Territory, 


and ousting their copartners by force, or by acts | 


of usurpation. That, sir, has been done already, 


not by the non-slaveholding partners, but by the | 


slaveholding partners; and that is the inevitable 


result uf Mr. Calhoun’s proposition, adopted by | 
erritories are under the | 


the Pr-sident, that the 
dominion and sovereignty of the States severally. 


) Thatis the result of this ** constitutional equality 


of each and all of the States of the Union as 
States,”? asserted by the President, for the gov- 
ernment of Kansas, instead of the sovereignty of 
the nation. This attempt to secure equality to 


the States as such within the [Lerritories cannot | 


be effected. No legislation can secure it. It is 
impossible in the nature of things. The slave- 
holding States assert that men are property; the 
non-slaveholding States assert that men are not 
property, and cannot and shall not be made 
property! Georgia, by her constitution, declares 
that the Legislature shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves without the 
previous consent of each of their respective own- 
ers. Ohio, by her constitution, declares that 
there shall be no slavery, except in punishment 
of crime, upon due conviction. If the domestic 
institutions of the several States are to obtain in 
the Territories, as the President asserts, how can 
they coexist there when they thus conflict? You 
might as well expect two separate and distinct 
substances to occupy the same place at the same 
time, or life and death to coexist at the same 
moment in the same body. 

Sir, this proposition of State equality in the 

erritories is a mere absurdity, except upon the 
hypothesis that the Territories shall be parti- 
toned. Partition would be a compromise; and 


when the South assumed this position, her great 
leader (Mr. Calhoun] told us, “Let us be done 
with compromises; let us go back and stand upon 
the Constitution.”” (Calhoun’s Works, vol. 4, p. 


347.) Lagree to that—the North agrees to that— 





If the States | 
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| stitution. Then, sir, there is to be no partition | 
|| of these Territories—no apportionment of one || 
|| part as slave territory, and another part as free 

territory. This being so, I say again, the equal 
| dominion of the States, ‘‘as States,’’ within the 
|| Territories is impossible. The privilege to hold 
|| slavesin the Territories fora shorttime, until a ter- 
|| ritorial statute or a constitution excluding it shall 
|| have been adopted will not seeure to the States 
|| equality in the sense used by the President. It 
|| would not meet the demands of the South to per- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

|| mit them to go into the Territories with oes 
| 


|| slaves to-morrow, to be driven back and ousted 

|| by superior numbers the next month or the next | 
|| year. To make good this demand, I say to gen- 
tlemen, you must—you will take another step, 
| and that is, to assert your right to hold slaves 
|| within the Territories after, as well as before, their 
|| erection into States. This necessarily results, if 
| within the Territories the equality of each of the | 





States, as States, is to be maintained. 
Why, sir, we were told but a day or two ago || 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. | 


Oar,] that territorial statutes were absolutely 
necessary to protect slave property within the 





Territories.” Enactments to that end have already | 
|| been made in Kansas by usurpers. 


} 


Repeal these 
enactments, as [ trust you will repeal them, and | 
what sanction or protection then have you for | 
slaves in Kansas? None, sir, none. You have | 
acrimes act for the punishment of murder, tnaim- || 
ing, robbery, larceny, &c., when committed in || 
|| any place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
|| United States, &c. This act, with its penalties, 
|| by its own terms, as well as by your organic law, 
|| is in full force in Kansas; but it furnishes no 
|| protection to slavery or slave property there. If 
| any person should steal a slave within that Ter- | 
ritory held by another as his property, he could || 
not be punished under that statute. If a slave || 
should there resist his master’s authority over || 
his person, and take his master’s life in defense || 

1 of his own liberty, think you the slave could be || 
held for murder under the national statute? No, ! 

|| sir!’ Why would it not be larceny under that | 
statute to steal a slave in Kansas; or murder fora | 

| slave to resist the assault of his master, and slay | 
| him in defense of his liberty? Simply because || 
| larceny can only be committed of property; and || 
| by the Constitution of our common country, MEN | 
are not pRopERTY, and cannot be made property, | 
| 

| 





and have the right to defend their personal liberty 
even to the infliction of death! At common law, | 
| larceny can only be committed of property; and | 
it is not murder to kill another in defense of your || 
person or liberty. Our penal statute uses the | 
terms ‘ larceny’’ and ‘*murder’’ only in the sense | 
of the common law. 
That men are not property under the Consti- | 
tution has been declared from the Supreme Bench. | 
| In the case of Groves et al. vs. Slaughter, (15 | 
Peters, p. 507,) Justice McLean, speaking of | 
slaves, says, ** The character of property is given | 
them by the local law,’’ and that ‘* the Constitu- 
|| tion acts upon slaves as persons, and not as prop- | 
\| erty.”’ It needs no opinion of that distinguished | 
j man and eminent jurist to establish this. If || 
| slaves were property under the Constitution, it || 
would follow that they would continue property, || 
wherever the owner might take them within the || 
| Union; and hence he might hold his slaves as || 
| property within Ohio, notwithstanding her con- 
|| stitutional prohibition. 
the owner 
slave is free. 


| 
| 
| 





i} 


It has been ruled that, if | 


; Rian net 
slave property in Ohio, it would prutect it in Kan- | 
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'| of the several States 
| The President manifestly so concludes; else how 


| of Georgia. (6 Peters.) A 


ring his slave within that State, the | 


If the Constitution would protect 1 
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| no more compromises—we stand upon the Con- | property in slaves. What else could he mean by 


saying that the restriction of the act of 1820 vio- 
lated ** the imprescriptible right of equality of 
the several States?’’ How did this restriction 
violate aa right of the several States, unless they 
severally had the right to traffic in slaves, and 
hold slaves as property within the Territories? 
There. was nothing restricted by it but slavery 
within the Territory therein described. 

But there is another passage in the message 
before us, so happily expressed as to leave no 
doubt of the President’s meaning. He says: 

“The several Stetes of the Union are, by force of the 
Constitution, coequal in domestic legislative power. Con- 
gress cannot obange alaw of domestic relation in the State 
of Maine ; no more can it in the State of Missouri. Any 
statute which proposes to do this is a mere nuility—it takes 
away no right—it confers none.” * * * “To repeal 
it will be only to remove imperfection from the statutes, 
without affecting, either in the sense of permission or pro- 
hibition, the action of the States or their citizens. Still 
when the nominal restriction of this na‘ure, already a dead 
letter in law, was in terms repealed by the last Congress, 
in a clause of the act organizing the Territories of Kansas 


and Nebraska, that repeal was made the occasion of a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation.” 


Here is the assertion, eee? expressed, that 
the several States have coequal domestic legis- 
lative power, and that Congress cannot prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, because such a restric- 
tion, if allowed and enforced, would be a prohibi- 


| tion upon ** the action of the States,’’ and ‘** change 
‘| a law ‘of domestic relation within the States.’’ 


Are the several States, ** by farce of the Consti- 


| tution,’’ ** coequal in domestic legislative power?’’ 


And does that coequal legislative power extend 
to the ‘Territories? 

We have already seen that the six northwestern 
States were not coequal with the original States 


| in domestic legislative power; that they were 


only permitted to form constitutions and to come 
into the Union upon the condition that slavery, 
‘the domestic relation’’ of some of the other 


| States, should be forever excluded from their ter- 


ritories; that to-day those six States are in the 
Union upon that condition, and cannot establish 
the domestic institution of slavery therein. Does 
this alleged ** coequal domestic legiglative power 
*”” extend to the Territories? 


could the territorial prohibition of slavery, if 
enforced, affect ‘*the action of the States,”’ or 
change a law of domestic relation therein? If 
the several States have this coequal power over 
the domestic institutions of the Territories, no 
necessity exists for loval legislation there to pro- 
tect the domestic relation of chattel slavery. The 
law of Georgia, in that case, would follow the 
slave property of its citizen thither, and make it 
property there, and, for aught I can see, the 
penal laws of Georgia would also operate there 
for the protection of that property. 

But it is useless to dwell upon a propusition so 
absurd; it has no sanction in the Constitution or 
in reason. The extra-territorial legislative power 
of every State is limited to its own citizens and 
subjects: That is the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the great case of Worcester vs. the State 
rmanent change of 
domicile determines citizenship. 

] conclude, therefore, that the Territories are 
not under the dominion and sovereignty of the 
States severally; that the exclusive dominion and 
sovereignty over them is in the United States, 
and can be exercised only by congressional enact- 
ment; and that new States within the Territories 
can only be formed by and with the consent of 
the National Government. The people of the 
Territeries may form a State constitytion, but 


sas. The Constitution protects it in neither; and || unless it be approved by Congress, no State is 
hence it follows that it can be protected only by | organized; the constitution so formed is a nullity; 
local law. The gentleman from South Carolina || and the inhabitants remain subject to congres- 


| 
| 
| [Mr. Orr] was right, therefore, in saying that, 
without territorial laws to protect it, slave prop- 
erty could not be held in the Territories. This 
concession, sir, while it is tnanifestly true, is fatal 
to the President’s assertion of the constitutional 
| and imprescriptible right of each and all of the 
States, as States, to hold slaves in the Territories, 
The President’s assertion ‘‘ of the imprescrip- 
tible right of equality of the several States,’’ is 
| without meaning if it does not mean that the sev- 


eral States have extra-territorial power, through- 


out the national domain, to enforce and maintain 


|| stonal legislation. They can never become & 
| State but pursuant to such conditions as the 
| nauionat will may impose, and that will is limited 
by nothing but the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion is based upon the equauity of the human 
-race. In the words of Washington, “ It is com- 
| pletely free in its principles.’”” A State formed 
under the Constitution, and pursuant to its spirit, 
must rest u this great principle of equauity. 
Its primal object must be to protect each human 
being within its jurisdiction in the free and full 


enjoyment of his natural rights. Mere. political 


eyes 
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or conventional rights are subject to the control 
of the mayoriiy; Dut the rights of human nature 

to cach member of the State, and cannot 
be forfeited but by crime. 

It necessarily follows that neither slave statutes 
por slave constituttons can be made operative 
within the Territories, without the sanction and 
spprovel, express or implied, of Congress. The 
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President himself concedes this; the past legis- | 


lation and the cotemporancous construction and 
history of the Consttution prove it. Disguise 
it Aas you may, 
Union to day, is, not whether Congress may 
geovern the Territories, but How Congress may 
govern them? The question is, whether Con- 
grees hall govern the Territories in the spirit 
of che Constitution, and impose such ‘* statute 
restrictions’? upon the instituuon of new States 
therein as will require the people thereof to con- 
fori their local institutions to the Constitution, 
and base them upon the broad American, repub- 
lica principle of absolute equality; or whether, by 
the sanction of congressional enactment, by force 
of congres ional dew, the rm ople of the Territories 
shall be * perfectly free’’ to organize their local 
goveriments upon the narrow, proscriptive, un- 
equal principle of ‘apso.ute pespotism? The 
question is, whether, by your law, people within 
the Territories shall be enabled to establish .sta- 
very therein, irrespective of race, Sex, are, color, 
or condition? The question 1s, whether, in the 
organization and admission of new States, the 
arm of industry—that arm in which slambers the 
nation’s strength and the nation’s security—shall 
be fettered, 

You may call the State which “enslaves and 
sells its own children, and manacles the hand 
which feeds and clothes and shelters it, republican; 
but truth, and history, and God’s eternal justice, 
will call it despotism, equally criminal and equally 
odious, whether sanctioned by one or many, by 
a single tyrant or by the million. I deny the 
constiutional right of any class of men, from any 
State of the Union, or from any quarter of the 
globe, to establish such a government within the 
national Territories, under and by force of the 
national Constitution, because such a Govern- 
ment is subversive of the great objects for which 
that Constitution was ordained, and violative of 
its spirit. Who will say that it is within the 
spirit of the Constitution to establish and per- 
petuate withit our Territories the hated rule of 
tyrants, that might gives right; that the few may 
govern the many; that the strong may justly rob 
and oppress the weak? And who, as the Repre- 


* 


the question which shakes the | 


crushes and enslaves the millions who lift up their | Old men who learn noting, and youne , 
haggard faces, and streteh forth their shriveled || who dream everything, foretold the adven: , 
hands, asking for leave to eat of the crumbs which || political millennium at the election of Mr 
But, sir, there is || anan. 


fall from their master’s table. 
nobility in that patient, humble toil which makes 


a blade of grass to grow where none grew before, || 
thereby giving a drop of nourishing miik to one || 


of God’s creatures. ‘There is nobility in that 
cunning handicraft which converts the wool, the 
cotton, the silk, and the flax into beautiful fabrics, 


with which the form of humanity is clothed. | 


There is nobility in that sturdy arm of intelligent 


industry, wliech lets im the sun upon the fertile | 
earth, which plows its fields, scatters the seed, | 
ives bread to | 
the nations—which hews from the forest and the | 


gathers in the harvest, and 


rock the material, and builds the habitations of 


‘man. There is nobilityin thatimperial exercise of 


theinteliect which enlarges the measure of knowl- 
edge and lessens the iis of life; which subdues 
the elements of nature, and makes them minister 
to the wants and comfort of our race; which gifts 


| the lightning with a tongue, and makes it the 


swift messenger of thought and intelligence; 
which controls the ocean, engirdling the world 
with its winds and waves, and makes it the peace- 
fal highway of commerce and civilization. There 
is nobility in that beneficent policy of a State 
which asserts the equality of all, and defends the 


‘inborn rights of each, against the combined power 


of all; which establishes justice, maintains lib- 
erty, rewards labor, and protects property; which 
dois the land allover with pubtec schools, and 
thereby gives to the people the power of know|- 
edge; which builds “ fosters those institu- 
tions which shelter the poor and houseless, and 
those other asylums im whith the blind are 


taught to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to | 
This is the nobility—the onxty nobility | 
| which our free Constitution tolerates and fosters, | 


speak. 


(and whith the policy inaugurated by its illustri- 


their free schools, their iree thought, their free | 


sentative of the people, and under his oath to the 


Coustitation, will sa@netion such a tyranny by a 
solemn act of admission into the Union? 

It must be apparent that the absolute equality 
of all, and the equal protection of each, are prin- 
ciples of our Consutunuon, which ought to be 
observed and enforced in the organization and 
admission of new States. The Constitution pro- 
vides, as we have seen, that no person shall be 


ous founders: develops. For evidence of ‘this, 
I point you to the six free States ©f the North- 
west — the offspring of that policy — with their 
seven millions of freemen, with their free homes, 


press, their free labor, and their general and 
all-pervading intelligence. ‘The President would 
strike down this policy under the false pre- 
texts that itis violative of popular sovereignty 
and State equality. Asa representative of the 


American people, [ cannot consent to that; nor | 
have the people sanctioned it: it would be an act | 


of political suicide; it would disturb the repose 


of the dead, and blast the hopes of the living. | 


| would maintain that policy inviolate. 1 would 
extend it over all the national Territories, until 
that vast belt of the earth’s surface stretching 
from the confines of [owa to the golden gates of 
the Pacifie shall be filled with this new order— 
this mighty brotherhood of human virtue and 


| human industry. 


deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due | 


process of law. It makes no distinction either 
on account of complexion or birth—it secures 
these rights to all persons within its exclusive 
junisdicnon. This is equality. It protects not 


only life and liberty, but also property, the pro- | 


duct of labor. It contemplates that no man shall 
be wrongtully deprived of the frait of his toil 
any more than of his life. 


also provides that no tide of nobility shall be | 
granted-by the United States, nor by any State 


of the Union. Why this restriction? 


Was it | 


not because all are equal ander the Constitution; | 


and that po disunctions should be tolerated, 
except those which merit originates, and no 
nobility except that which springs from the prac- 


tite: of virtue, or the honest, well-directed effort | 


of brain, or heart, or hand? There is a pro- 
found significance in this restriction of the Con- 
stitution. It is an announcement of the equality 
and brotherhood of the human race. 

I do bur utter the spirit of the Constitution 
when, T say, that nobility cannot be conferred by 


the empty atles of a monarch, however august | 


or bowever debased, bestowed up@p his servile 
parasites, who * bow at every nod, and simper 
at every word.”? ©That js not nobility, though 
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SLAVERY—SOUTHERN RESOURCES. 


SPEECH OF LAWRENCE M. KEITT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 15, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. KEITT said: The tendency of political 
movements in the United States is to the forma- 
tion of geographical parties. Even the framers 
of the Canstitution fore.old this, and prophesied 
its dissolving influence upon the Federal Union. 
The rivalry of local interests, the conflict of dif- 
ferent social systems, and the illicit operations of 
the Governinent, stimulated this lurking antago- 
nism, and the events of the last few years have 
given it a swift andominous maturity. It meets 
ws at every point of the political compass, and is 
not to be bound by treacherous compromises, or 
quieted by sentimental invocations. Pious con- 


| servatives may exhaust their lachrymoseappeals, 


| 


and needy demagogues may shout around the 
chariot-wheels of the Union; but they will find 
that coming issues are to be met and shaped by 
other men than they, who have wasted the pres- 
tige and huelestered off the glories of the Union 


throned in powcr and ‘clothed in purple,” which | like corrupt shoe-deather. 
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Is the halcyon petiod dawning upon un? 


Why, sir, the agitation of*the slavery question jg 
already renewed with inereased bitterness and 
pertinacity.. This controtlingelement of discord 
instead of being ‘‘ crushed out,’’ is concentrated 
Deliberate calmness and dis- 

passionate judgment are gravely preparing—; 
may be unconsciously—the issues and achieve. 
ments of a new condition of things. : 
A giance at the rise and progress of Abolition. 
ism (1 mean Black Republicanism, Free-Soiligyy 
Wilmot-provisoism, &c., for they are practical, 
ly the same) will illustrate its future and show 
the danger which threatens the Union. Withip 
twenty years it has assumed a party organiza. 
tion; and moving on with the unity and identity 
of antique Fate, it now controls the authorities 
of ten States, occupies every avenue to the public 
mind, and makes the lecture-room, the press, and 
the pulpit, tributary to its savage propagandisyy, 
There are organized Abolition societies m Great 
Britain, and organized Abolition societies in t)je 
United States, in open and active cooperation 
with each other. ‘These foreign societies hays 


| sent their agents and orators to the United States, 


and they have been in correspondence with mem. 
bers of Congress. The Government of Great 
Britain has declared its countenance of its ow) 
Abolition societies in a manner offensive to this 
Government; and the statute-books of some of 
the free States are filled with laws practically 


| annulling —— of the Constitution, without 
| which the 


outh would never have been wooed 
into the Federal compact. The first treaty of 
annexation with Texas was defeated by Aboii- 
tionism, and its emissaries in the South for years 
have been instigating to insurregtion and arson, 
With its malignant intent thus displayed, appeal- 
ing to every low passion, and intrenched behind 
the authortties of ten States, what has the South 
to expect? If she submits to this vulgar tyranny, 
her soil will be filled with scathed and blackened 
ruins, and the Government will be established 
upon the usurpation of her rights, the insecurity 
of her socjal peace, and the insignificance of her 
people. 

As the dispute between the North and the 
South is concentrated upon the question of slavery, 
I shall offer some general reflections upon the 
subject of slavery; and as it also tends to the 
dissolution of the Union, I shall examine the 
resources of the South, and her ability to maintain 
a separate and independent government. 

First, upon the question of slavery: The study 
of several years, devoted to the earliest traditions 
of races, the written records of societies, and the 
comparative legislations of antiquity, has cov- 
vinced my mind. that slavery ts a primordial fact, 
rooted in the origin of things. As a corollary 
to this, it may safely be deduced, that the exist 
ence of laborers and mechanics in organized 80- 
cieties was the result of the partial and pro- 
gressive emancipation of slaves. 

Modern thinkers, who have made it their study 
to inquire into the condition of the laboring and 
mechanical classes, have done so without avy 
clear, special, and proper data. They have over 
looked, through carelessness or ignorance, the!! 
connection with the remoter past, have takea 
them up in their present condition without heéed 
to their former state, and have avoided to inquire 
whether they were in the past what they are In 
the present. They have applied no key to open 
their historical precedents and explain their sociel 
signifieance. ‘They turn around them ina species 
of Popilian cirele, im the vain attempt to grasp 
at the full bearing of their condition, through the 
unsubstantial help of sentimental ideologies. They 
know not whence they came, and hence they 
know not whither they tend. i 

The laboring classes assuredly can claim 4 
special history, or rather they have, in the ge! 
eral existence of society, a proper and distinct 
destiny, the evolutions of which constitute & 
special history, and teach usvunder what condl- 
tions, and at what periods, those classes appeareds 
gathered together, and spread along the highways 
of civilized mankind. 

A twofold reason seems to have hitherto dt 
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taved the full transcript of that history. The | as a legitimate and normal element of saciety, |, gens, or family, whose retainers they continued 
former is, that modern societies have justreached | from the days of Aristotle, who terns children || to be, and consequently did not require that sys- 
chat point of social revolutions in which the work- |‘ the living instruments of their fathers,’’ to || tem of public providence, which is one of the 

classes have acquired sudlicient development | Plato, whe, in his treatise on Jaws, expatiates || ne céessities of modern times, steadily eating its 
and importance . to enforce the attention of gov- , approvingly on two lines of Homer, which say, | dissolving way into the body of society. This 
ernments and solicit the inquiries of Statesmen. || * that slaves claim but one halfof a human soul.’’ || view of the qvestinn is not a mere inference; the 
The second is, that history is shaking off the There is, perhaps, but one variance from this pews or dole, which the wealthy patron had 
ydppings of fable and jegend in which antiquity || unanimity of ancient philosophers on the law- || daily distributed to his pauper clients, shows that 
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has wrapped its traditions—a condition in which | fulness of slavery, and that variance from other- || it rests upon a fact. he existence and lawful- 
it was left by the chronicles of the middle ages, | wise recorded opinions we find in the writings || ness of domestic prisons is sufficiently established 
until the philosophical analysis of later days bent | of aJewish author. Flavius Josephus states that || by the fact, that the right of domestic prisons 
itself to sunder the fictions of its poetry from the’ there were among his people three great philo- || was only abolished in the Eastern Empire in the 
logic of its events. Therefore, on one side, gov- || sophical seets which stood without the text ef | year 388, by a constitution of Theodosius and 
eraments have come to suspect that, beyond the || the Mosaic law,.which is the first written record | Arcadius, and by a law of Justinian in the year 
dificulties inherent to all human devices, there is || of slavery—the Pharisees, the Saducees, and the || 529 over the Western Empire; but the prohibiuen 
come obstacle in their mechanism which period- || Essenians; the latter of which had community of || even then, was limited to cities and villages, and 
ically brings its wheels toa stop; while histo- || property, and regarded ‘all men to be naturally || the use of private jails continued in the late fundia, 
rians have entered upon the discovery that we || equal.’’ This sect, however, was obscure, num- | or large estates, cultivated by the predial slayos. 
stand in presence of an immense social fact, which | bering only about four thousand adepts about It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, in these 
they have forgotten to note in the books which || the close of the Augustan age,and verging on the |; reflections, to touch upon the mode in which sla- 
they miscall histories, and which, overlooking || advent of Christianity; yet, though they asserted |, very was organized, but only to examine and ex- 
the million masses, are almost exclusively filled || this dogma of human equality in theory, in prac- 94 some of the vestiges of slavery ip antiquity. 
with narratives of battles and the names of cap- | tice they assailed it, ‘aking history in its sources’ before they were 
tains, statesmen, and kings. Hence it is that The second faet to which I have alluded, and | stirred up and disturbed by fanciful systems and 
these laboring classes, at the present moment, and || which is a consequence of the former, coysists theories, we find numerous, deep, and unmis- 
with stubborn energy, are knocking at the portals || in this, that antiquity offers no instances of those || takable traces of two classes of men which, in 
of learning and the doors of Government, asking || crises which so frequently convulse the working | every country, appear in the framework of every 
the former for their original records and the latter || ¢lasses in modern times. This fact may be society. Of these classes of men, one is that of 
for their daily bread. ‘readily apprehended when we come to reflect, || the masters, the other that of the slaves, The 
When that history is faithfully written it will || that the emancipation of individuals taking place || former possesses, the latter is possessed, This 
show that these classes were freely and progress- || in limited numbers only, the soil absorbed them | is a universal fact. There were masters and 
ively formed like other elements of society; that || before they could spread over the surface of slaves among the Hebrews, with their relations 
through the varied vicissitudes of life, their con- | society. The free working population, before || marked out and defined by the direct legislation 
dition, like that of other elements of society, has || the Christian era, was comparatively scanty;| of God himself. There were such among the 
goue on improving from century to century; that || whilst the records of legislation show that in the Greeks, (See the Iliad and Odyssey passim;) there 
heir position in antiquity was incomparably in- || yeer 337 after Chrigt, the thirty-five corporations |! were such among the Romans, (Justinian Insti- 
ferior to that allotted to them in the middle || of trades, which are defined in the law of the | tutes;) there were such among the Germans, 
ages, which forelaid the way for the superior || Emperor Constantine, (Codex Theodosianus, lib. | (Tacitus, Customs of the Germans;) there were 
estate of the working classes of the present time; || XIV, tit. ill, lex. 7,) had all their mechanical work :| such among the Gauls, (Cesar;) there were such 
and lastly, that the condition of the operative is | pector aie by the agency of slaves. The num- |; among the Saxons, (Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, 
a consistent, moral, and legitimate condition—a || ber of free operatives was very restricted pre- |; Thierry’s Couquest of England, Doomsday 
condition which has grown up in the harmony || vious to the introduction of Christianity, and}; Book;) there were such among the French up 
of things without yiolence and constreint —a || even through the first four centuries which fol- || tothe twelfth century, (Assizés of Jerusalem;) 
condition evolved through the sequel of time, || lowed its establishment; and this relative scarcity || and there were such among the Prussians as late 
according to laws peculiar to itself,and ifvolving | was in the ratio of the small number of freedmen || &8 the year 1750, (General Code of the Kingdom 
neither hardship, cruelty, nor tyranny——a con- || who were turned upon society in the pursuit/of || of Prussia, ut. 5, art. 196, 197.) 
dition which rises up into origin and duration, || self-remunerating toil. The existence of slavery in all time, and in 
in the testimonies of its present and the indica- | The -Erarium Publicum, our modern Treasury |; every country, is a great historical fact, the proofs 
tions of its future, as an essential portion of the || Department, had slaves, and derived an indifeet of which are every where, in every book, in ever 
general system of human societies, and a har- || revenue from them by committing the public || poem, in every history, in every code to whieh 
monic note in the great concert of the wants, the || works to their hands. Contractors hired out |) Man may have aceess. It is clear that this fact 
sorrows, the pleasures, and the destinies of all. slaves, and trades corporations had their privi- |, Of slavery, from all the testimonies connected 
This condition, (I speak of it historically,) leges improved by the labor of their work “shops, with it, is most ancient—so ancient, indeed, that, 
however galling it may be tohuman pride to reveal || teeming with slaves owned by themselves, or || running in every stream of time, it cannot be 
its Origin, traces its primal, universal, and abso- || hired from the treasury. || traced to any clear fountain head. It is lost in 
lute cause to former emancipations of slaves. His- | Itis a striking fact, also, that professional beg- || the mist of ages, in common with the most 
tory tells us, also, that when the working classes || gars were very scarce. The works of antiquity || essential radiments of society, vig: the institution 
stepped out of the condition of bondage, by the || which have come down to us indulge in many || Of marriage, and the individualizing of property. 
process of emancipation, they branched into four || a jibe in relation to parasites, high-lite by gears, || Slavery is already subsisting when the institu- 
recurring subdivisions—the ooo the beggar, || but make no mention of street mendicants. I |, tions of nations come to be framed. Centuries 
the thief, and the prostitute—which have no gen- || confirm my opinion by the fact that | have never || after the existence of Abraham, Moses gave laws 
eral existence in slave countries, unless there |} been able to find an instance in Pagan antiquity || to the Hebrews, embracing the establishment of 
have been a commencement of emancipation. || of one city that ever founded an almshouse to | slavery; and yet Abraham and his cotempora- 
The necessity of raiment and food, which are the || feed the poor, or an hospital to tend the sick at | ries, when there was no other law than the oral 
main wants of animal life, being, the motive || need. One of the constitutions of Justinian, pro- law of the covenant passed directly between God 
which leads the hireling to work, the pauper to || mulgated in the year 530, is a precious document || avd themselves, had their slaves in their tents 
beg, the thief to. plunder, and the prostitute to || on this score. Whilst it goes into a minute |, and intheirfields, Homer preceded the historical 
degrade herself, itis not difficult to conceive why || enumeration of all expenditures for public pur- || and constituted periods of Greece by many cen- 
these four conditions, as a general thing, should || poses, chargeable upon the various municipalities || turies, and yet the harp of the Meonian bard 
bot exist under. the systemof slavery, in which || of the empire, even from the warming of baths to has a string that sings of the slave’s estate. The 
all have the necessaries of-life—the master by || the scavenging of jakes, there is nota single allu- laws of the Twelve Tables are the first written 
the fact that he is the master; the slave by reason || sion to any hospital or asylum, whether for the 
that he isa slaye. There are no mercenaries, nor |} mendicant, the infirm, the worn out, or diseased || ulus, long before the sanctions of the Twelve 
eggars, nor thieves, nor prostitutes, among the || working man. || Tables, had opened in Rome an asylum for the 
Arabs of the desert tribes, because the slavery This, however, is of easy solution upon the |; fugitive slaves of Latium. The Salie and Riparian 
Which reigned in the days of Abraham stands |; general fact, that in the organization of ancient | laws, the laws of the Saxons, of the Thuringians, 
bow in its almost primitive integrity. - || society, as on our southern plantations, every || the Germans, and the Angles, are the starting 
The scope of my argument will not allow me || slaveholder had an infirmary for the care of his || points of the institutions of all modern nations; 
to examine and state with precision at what || slaves. The Roman master had also a domestic || and yet slavery among them preéxisted its recog- 
time we are, among western uations, to date the || jail. Now, as emancipation never entirely sun- || nition in those codes of invasion and conquest. 
emancipation of slaves, out of which the working || dered the bonds between the slave andthe master, || It is an important fact, also, that in all the legis- 
classes have sprung, Still there are two important || and as the latter continued to bold a right oyer || lative, historical, or poetical monuments which I 
facts with which that emancipation is ore. | the succession of his freedmen, erected into a |) have just mentioned, slavery és not prima facie 
the former is, that there is no example before the client, even so could the client upon occasion have |, instituted by their enactments or their records; 
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Christian era of systematic emancipations, made || recourse to the munificence of his master, atten- || but it is mentioned ag a fact extant—a known, 
in numbers by the ancients in the name and || uated into 4 patron, and appeal to him, with every || admitted, and settled fact. Moses, Homer, Rom- 
under pretense of any. moral and philanthropic || ulus, the laws of invasion, and the resultS of 
Principle; whilst all emancipations were accident- | conquest, did not create slavery; they merely 
a made, and then with special reference to || might constitute the body of compulsory. beggars, \ mention it, @nd regulate its existence. It éxisted 
individual recipients.of the boon., Indeed, it may || or worn-out operatives, in ancient society, neces- before they did. — 





assurance, whether in case of sickness, or the 
event of impoverishment. Those, therefore, who 


hilosophers, with- 


strictly be said that the Pagan p I repeat, then, that from the study of all tradi- 


sarily issuing from the body of emancipated 
tions, it deee not appear that slavery ever was 


out exception, were unanimousin viewing slavery || slaves, returned to the charge of the haad of the 


exordium of Roman institutions, and yet Rom-> 
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instituted, founded, or created, or that it was stricti 
juris, according to the expression of civilians. 
Positive law did lay hold of slavery, as it did of 
every other social fact, when it came to settle 
the relations of society. It subsequently watched 
over it after it had passed under its control, de- 
fined or modified-it, or assimilated it wich itself, 
so that, at the period when the instituuons of 
nations camel their respective forms, slavery 
entered the province of positive law. But it had 


its own, and I may say its personal existence | 


before it passed under the control of civil or po- 
litical law. I will also assert upon the authority 
of the legislative monument of Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans and Barbarians, which mention slavery, 
and which evidently do not create it, that there is 
no shadow of doubt that not‘only slavery is not 


found in Leviticus, in the Iliad, in the Carmen, | 


the song of the Twelve Tables, as Livy calls it, 
or in the codes of invasion, as a newly-created 
institution; but that it appears there as an abori- 
ginal thing; an olden thing; an autoknon; a thing 
with the marks of time upon it, that had gone 
through a portion of its course: so that, far from 
tracing its birth to human institutions, slavery 
was one of those unwritten traditions, with the 
hoar of ages upon its face, when the oldest of 


those human institutions were framed, for the | 


guidance of societies. 

This body of condensed testimonies and select 
proofs, show that slavery found its basis in the 
urganization of primitive socjety. There, without 
siudied contrivance, without written law or con- 
ventional clause, it made its first spontaneous | 
appearance. It is true, however, that when iso- 
lated families were brought in contact, and that | 
with enlarged and complex relations their inter- 
esis were drawn more closely together; that, 
when the great generalization of individuals, 
which we call society, had gradually wrought 
itself into shape, slavery became a component 
part of the social system, and acknowledged the 
control and limitations of the magistrate. 

In its very beginning slavery flowed from the 
absolute authority of the father; but when it was 
formally instituted and ‘organized, new sources 
were opened to its existence. Capture in incur- 
sions and wars; the claim of asylum in another 


man’s house; the inability to meet obligations || 


aud debts; actual want, in many cases amounting 
to starvation, became additional sources of direct 
or indirect slavery in the sequel of ume. * 
The right of war over the freedom of man in 
ancient society, was deduced from the fiction that 
mancipium (hand-taking) as it is termed by the 
Roman law, and seizin, as it is known among the 
feudists, substituted the captor to the rights of the 


father in the person of the captive, which rights | 


were absolute. This is deduced from the fact 
that, among the ancients, the conquered were con- 
sidered as men without gods; and every scholar 
knows, that in the language of earlier writers and 
poets, the gods and heads of powerful families 
were absolutely identical. This is also shown by 
the formulas preserved by Macrobius, which the 
aboriginal Romans used in adjuring the gods out | 
of the cities which they were ebout to storm and | 
surrender to pillage and captivity. We learn, 
also, from the same author, that the captive, cut | 
off from the protection of his gods, became the 
ex lex, or outlaw of the Roman jurisconsults— 
the mancipium or property of the first man who | 
laid his hands upon him. 
The asylums of antiquity were another source | 
of slavery. The individual who repaired to them | 
became the res, or property of the protector to | 
whom he recurred. Theseus established them in 
Athens. Romulus established themin Rome. It | 
is a striking fact that asylums, a source of sla- 
very, existed in Rome throughout the republican | 
period—the very heyday of positive legislation— | 
and continued tg exist until, as we are informed 
by Suetonius, they were closed by an edict of the | 
Emperor Tiberius. 
That a prolific source of slavery was the con- | 
traction of debt, no one acquainted with Grecian 
and Roman history will doubt, Even the Ger- | 
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{} and meat, and thou askest me ior 


|| their toils. 
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'| slavery.”’ Even among the Hebrews, the legisla- 
tion of Moses provided for the event in which a 
Jew is constrained to sell himself through pov- 
erty. It is true, that by the law of Leviticus 
the buyer is instructed to.treat his purchase as a 
hireling; but is also true, that Josephus relates, 
at a much later date, that under King Joram, 
Obadiah’s widow went to Elisha, the prophet, 
|, Stating her inability to pay her husband’s debt, 
| incurred for the maintenance of the prophets res- 
| cued from Jezabel, and the pretensions of the 
creditors, claiming her and her children as slaves 
in accordance with law. Thus tenacious, thus 
| inflexible was the ancient code of slavery — of 
| slavery over those of the same blood and lineage. 
\| 
| 


| 
} 
} 
| 


Solon, in his legislation, says, when he was 
called to reform the polity of Attica, he found a 
great number of Athenian citizens positively en- 
| slaved to their creditors. Every scholar knows 
well the law of the third table in Rome — that 
\| horresidum carmen, as Livy calls it, that fierce in- 
|| cantation of the law, which not only doomed the 
\| debtor to slavery, but, in the event of his having 
|| more creditors than one, doomed him to sale 
\| beyond the Tiber, or his body to division and 


| distribution among his creditors. 
j 
| 
i 


Slavery was an essential element in Grecian 
olity, and was rigorously defined and regulated. 
[here was a public spot in Athens called the 
‘** Hill,’? where free-born citizens could be pub- 
‘| licly and indiscriminately hired with slaves. 
‘|| Hence the Athenian proverb for fallen estate: 
** Though late, you'll have to go to the Hill.”’ 
We find, too, in contrast with this, that the slave, 
_ whether working for his master, or hired out by 
| him, possessed so many more physical comforts 
| than the poor free Athenian citizen, that the latter 
often consented to abdicate his civic dignity and 
| take the lot of the slave, in order that he might 
/share in the comforts of his estate, The works 
of the ancient poets are the best testimonies to the 
social condition of antiquity; and the right of the 
poor, but free laborer, which is too often the 
‘* divine right to starve,’’ is strikingly exhibited 
/in a speech of a free Athenian citizen in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes. He says: 
| What! with my wretched wages I must buy bread, fuel, 
igs also? Andif the 
ne people, [his attend- 
ance gave him three obolon, equal to nine cents,] where 
shall we have the wherewithal to dine to morrow?” 

In the democratic States of Greece all labor 
was committed to enslaved races; for the citizen 
was wholly bound to military duty and public 
concerns. In the commercial republics the rural 
luborer siood in precisely the same condition, 
because cominerce and industry were the natural 
||} appanage of the free citizen. Athens, on the 

contrary, long held to her agricultural character; 
and nothing but the subsequent necessities of 
commerce and a “inion made her a maritime 
| State. Up to the administration of Pericles, when 
the city had culminated into power by the splen- 
‘dor and success of her politics, had grown rich 
| by the influx of trade, and was adorned by the 
creations of art, some of the best families of 
Athens still clung to the rural soil, with their 
| slaves around them, sharing in their labors and 
The dark pencil of Thucydides has 
| depicted with gloomy energy the grief of families 
flying from their country homes at the approach 
of the Peloponnesean conflict. And Xenophon, 
| in his economics, has preserved for posterity a 
| touching picture of the life of an Athenian on 
| his paternal acres. 
| The collection of inscriptions brought back 
by Chandler from the shores of the lonian Sea, 
/and the investigations of Ottfried Miller, supply 
| instances of the sale of slaves in Greece. The 
| prices, too, have been ascertained with great ac- 
curacy. They vary from fifty to four hundred 
dollars. All of these inscriptions are evidently 
cotemporary with the Roman period, for one of 
the devices invokes the name of Trajan, and 
all look to a period posterior to Alexander the 
| Great. This accounts for the enhanced price of 
| slaves as recorded in the later inscriptions. The 
| great achievements of the Macedonian, with the 
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| Archon does not call a meeting of 





mans, whom, through their blood affinities with |, subsequent conquests of the Romans, had thrown 


the Saxon race, sciolists invariably assume as 
the originators of modern freedom undefiled— 


** gambled ,’’as Tacitus tells us, ** the freedom 
af their bodies: and. patiently resigned thomietves to 


|| an immense amount of barbaric gold into cireu- 


lation, and correspondingly raised the standard 
of value. This fluctuation in price the South has 
seen. How strangely does history repeat iteelf' 
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|| ‘The existence of slavery in ancient Socicty 

|| an infrangible fact; and the ascertainment of ‘the 
| number of slaves is of great importance for it 
|| touches the question of slavery at all points, 
|| Ancient society, like southern society, consistej 
| of freemen and slaves; and the number of »,, 
|| latter is connected with its constitution. its 8p i 


} . ° s it 

| and its character. Ancient writers tell ys that 
| they were a numerous in Athens, and tj, 
|| cities which, like her, prosecuted the arts ,; 


lee ° of 
|| industry and trade. Athzeneus informs us ths; 


|| the census of Demetrius of Phalerus returned 
|| Athens, twenty thousand native-born citiz 
| ten thousand resident foreigners, and four jy). 
‘| dred thousand slaves. Corinth al o 
} : 80 had fou; 
| hundred and sixty thousand slaves, and Rying 
had four hundred and seventy thousand, >, 
| gina, a rocky strip,as barren as the cold Nor), 
. with its one hundred and forty-four superticia| 


9 t0r 


ene 
ns, 


miles, had four hundred and seventy thousand 
slaves. The slaves in Attica were distri\jyt< 
| among individual owners and the States. Of jh 
| former it is recorded that Philonides, Hipponieus, 
| Nicias, and others, respectively, owned three 
| hundred, six hundred, and a thousand, whom, 
| they hired out, or worked on their farms. Tp 
Athenian Government owned about two hundred 
thousand slaves; and Xenophon tells us that the 
State should purchase slaves for working the 
mines, in the ‘*ratio of three slaves for each 
Athenian,’’ male and female. 

Let us now pause for a moment and see th: 
| advantages which accrued to Athens from this 
1 “_* 
| condition of labor. The two hundred thousay 
| State slaves, each bringing an obolon a day, 
| yielded to the Republic a revenue of more thay 
| $2,000,000 perannum—twice as much as the whole 
| amount which the allies contributed to the power 
| 
| 
' 
| 


of Athens in the palmy days of Pericles. Slavery 
was not only the instrument but the motive 
power of ancient labor, much less an adjunct 
of luxury than a productive sort of prosperity, 
The development of the trade and industry of a 
city could be accurately measured by the number 
and power of its arms and hands. Now, Athen 
was not only a commercial city; her pursuits 
| were notoriously industrial. The sum of her 
productions was not so much for herself as for 
all the other cities of Greece. The very necessi- 
ties of a somewhat ungrateful soil, which led her 
to check the unlimited exportation of her pabv- 
lum of life and compelled her to enlarge the stock 
by foreign importations, induced merchants to 
bring their produce to her marts in exchange for 
her manufactures. Hence industry was not the 
pursuit of any special class, and our own Re- 
| public offers no inapposite point of comparison 
| with that of Athens. Citizens of every profes- 
| sion and grade; generals, statesmeN, orators, and 
| philosophers, used their capital in the country in 
| the pursuits of agriculture; in the city, in thos: 
| of manufactures and trade; and in all cases 
| through the instrument of urban and predul 
| slavery. The number of persons engaged in 
| agriculture especially bore a large proportion to 
the whole population. The overthrow of the 
} 


Thirty enables us to judge of that number. A 
| measure was proposed to secure political rights 
to those only who held property in the soil; and 

we learn from a fragment of Lysias, the orator, 
| that more than sixteen thousand citizens made 
| due proof of propery in soil and slaves, wile 

some five thousand stood in jeopardy of their 
| rights from want of sufficient evidence. 
The wealth of Attica lay not exclusively in 
| the surface of her soil. The ** hollow mine ot 
_earth,’’ in its quarries and metals, bosomed treas- 
| ures which* the instrument of slave labor con: 
| stantly dragged into light. The mines especially 
| for a long series of years brought abundant wealt! 
| to the coffers of the State. Retaining its emine" 
| domain over them, it extended bountiful priv 
| leges to promote their usefulness and yield. These 
privileges, in their turn, brought about the cus- 

tom of the hireling labor of, slaves —a_ custom 

which became almost essential to the developmen 
/and progress of mining industry. Indeed, © 
| carry on that branch of activity, it was not ou'y 
requisite to have men, but necessary also to have 
men inured to its hardships and experienced '' 
the work. But the laborer in antiquity not bein: 
free, could not be induced to that labor by the 
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prospect of wages; and slaves hired or owned | 
were, therefore, indispensably necessary to de- | 
velop that, with other forms of industry. And |) 
fom it arose the might of Athens — from it the 
wonders of civilization which crowned her with 
all the royalties of genius —from it the compact || 
power, thes shield and the lance at once, which 
made her the guardian and champion of Greece— | 
fron it the supremacies of the intellect of her | 
scholars, orators, statesmen, and philosophers— || 
from it the navy and the phalanx that bore the || 
freedom of the citizen over every wave of every || 
sea, and crushed the insolence of the invader in i| 
his hour of pride —from it the monuments of 
architecture, after the perfections of which mod- 
ern craft pants in hopeless attempts at imita- 
tion—from it the specimens of superhuman art | 
with which she gemmed every rood of her terri- 
tory, and more perfect even in their ruins than | 
the most compact creations of recent skill. From | 
this—from the institution of slavery as an instru- 
ment of labor, as a fosterer of the dignity of the 
citizen, radicated in the family and in the con- 
stitution — inwoven with the very machinery.of 
State, and entwined with all the pursuits of in- | 
dustry, commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- || 
tural, Athens proudly placed upon -her brow that | 
crown of sovereignty which marks her for the | 
initiator of civilization, as she was the mistress |! 
of intellect. 
The testimonies of Roman legislation and | 
Roman writers are equally numerous and conclu- 
sive as to the existence and authority of slavery. 
Without the existence of slavery as a primordial 
fact in the framework of ancient society, it is 
impossible to conceive of the system of ancient 
politics. Without this, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how, out of the hundreds of millions who 
were sold in the slave marts of Pheenicia, As- | 
syria, Egypt, Judea, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Britain, and Gaul, none ever rose in dignity and 
strength to retaliate on their purchasers. With- | 
out this fact, it were monstrous and incredible, 
that so many geniuses in antiquity—slaves them- 
selves, or the offspring of slaves; that Asop, one | 
of the initiators of Greece into civilization; that | 
Phedon, a disciple of Socrates in that very branch 
of science which treats of abstract human rights; 
that Terence, the pride of the drama, and a 
master of thought in Italy; that Phedrus, Horace, 
Publius, Syrus, and the whole of our intellectual || 
ancestry—poets to whom antiquity awarded the 
gift of prophecy in the gift of song—who, exer- 
cising the priesthood of genius, and wielding | 
the energies of reason, thought and spoke and || 
denounced—that they should never once have || 
opened their dips, or raised their voices, in vin- || 
dication of their brother freedmen and slaves. | 
My time, Mr. Chairman, will not allow me to 
do more than allude to slavery in the organization } 
of Roman society. The Servus was absolutely } 
a slave, and his origin was twofold, according 
to the definition of the Institutes of Justinian, || 
(Liber 1, tit. iii, lex. 4,) to wit: ‘* Servi autem || 
niscuntur aut fiunt.’? Now, one is either born |) 
ormade a slave. Debtors were made slaves in || 
Rome by the action of law, and the punishment | 
' 








of death might be mitigated to slavery. nent 
willful evasion of the census was also a cause of 
slavery ; for Cicero says: ‘* As the man who is a 
slave is free from the obligations of the census, 
(taxation,) even so he who eludes the census 
seems to abdicate his freedom.’’ (Slavery would 
be very general in some parts of the country if 
the law applied now.) hoever refused or neg- 
lected to have himself enrolled in the Legion, | 
or whoever colluded with an accomplice to have 
himself sold as a slave, and then claimed the nul- 
lity of the sale @ his character of citizen, and 
shared in the illicit profits, was made a slave. 
(Ulpian Digest, xl, tt. xiii.) 

Slaves were publicly bought and sold in Rome, 
and with all the remarkable symbols which, among 
the Roman people, attended the legal alienation 
of property. Sarena equality is a mushroom 
of recent growth.¢ The whole social system of 
modern Europe grew out of slavery, and now 
rests upon it. hile the teachings of the Apos- 
Ues were fresh, fugitive slaves were claimed 
and delivered up. ‘The Abbé Greppo says, that 

is in the museum of Turin, a notice and 
reward on a papyrus, for two fugitive slaves. The 


_drachms, ($18U,) and five hundred drachms, ; 
| 
| 
j 


primordial and universal fact; and I have traced 


| which enshroud the origin of society. 
, to codes and creeds, too, to show its primitive 


| the west; voices from the precincts of Eden, and 
' from the summits of Sinai; voices from the depths 


| sal equality’’ has been inaugurated ? 








promised reward is three thousand drachms, 
($270,) in either case, for him who shall bring 
back the fugitive. For him who shall reveal his 
whereabouts, if in a sacred place, two thousand 


} 


($50,) if in the dwelling ofa solventman. Inthe 
former case, the difficulty of his recapture was 
increased; for legal process shrunk before super- 
stitious reverence for the priesthood, and there- || 
fore a larger reward was offered. The date, the 
year, the reign, are all complete in this notice— |! 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Ptolemy | 
Evergetes II., in the month of August, the 9th | 
day, in the year 146. | 
Mr. Chairman, I have said that slavery was a | 


it up the stream of time to those awful mysteries 
I have 
appealed to a long line of monuments, historical, 
poetical, and philosophical—sacred and human; 


existence. Voices from the east and voices from 


of darkling antiqvity, and from the glare of high 
civilization; voices from the sanctuaries of God, 
and from the seat of the Pretor; voices from 
every tradition of every nation that lived upon 
the tide of time past, proclaim the primitive, con- 
sistent, and undeniable fact of original slavery. 
Need Lask to what extent modern philanthropy 
and modern progress have burst the bands of the 
slave ? Need I ask how the doctrine of ** univer- 
: In Paris it | 
has been baptized behind barricades, and with | 


torrents of blood. In London it has been pressed | 
back into the gutter by disciplined steel. All over 
Europe it has risen-in insurrection, and been || 
crushed beneath the tread of armies. How many || 
dynasties in Europe would survive for twenty || 
days the disbandment of standing armies? How || 
many social systems there, would quickly perish 
in insurrection, in the convulsive grasp of which 
throne and temple would sink down together? | 
And have no streets on this continent been stained | 
with blood, and no cities, through mob violence, 
been wrapped in flames? Does not yonder city | 
(New York) pay $1,000,000 to save her quiet | 
from brawl and fray, and her people from theft | 
and murder and arson? And does not yonder | 
other city (Philadelphia) pay $600,000 for the | 
same vital purposes? And have not both girdled 

themselves round with a standing army of police- || 
men to save themselves ffom the violence of their | 








and fruitage of free society? The legal bands 
of slavery may be dissolved; but necessity im- | 
poses a sull sterner one. Serfs were emancipated | 
because hireling Jabor was cheaper. Capital and |) 
muscle are facing each other, and the antagonism || 
between them in free society seems to be beyond || 
the reach of legislative lead-line. There isagath- || 
ering conflict between socialism and slavery. The 
North British Review of November, in an article 
on the workmen of Europe, says: 

** One of the most difficult and pressing questions of the 
present day is how to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing Classes, without so disturbing the present order of things 
that the violence of the remedy would be worse than the 
Original evil, without merely shifting the burden of injus- 
tice, and substituting one class of wrong for another ?”? 

This is said of the workmen of England —of 
philanthropical and civilized England, who prop- 
agates her abolition theories through blood and 
ashes and tears. 

But, sir, it is not my purpose to engage in 
retort or invidious comparison, and I will there- 
fore leave this line of remark. 

Slavery, in ancient days, was universal. It 
was existent in the frame-work of all the people 


| 

. . | 

own free white citizens? Are these the flowerage || 
} 

' 

| 

| 
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How fares it with the Ethiopian? For five thou- 
sand years he has been in contact with a higher 


| civilization; he has basked in the civilization of 


Persia, and had his Numidian wars with Car- 


; thage; has been in contact with Phenicia and 


Egypt before the age of the Ptolemies; has been 
in contact with Greece and Rome, and England 
and France, and he still is and ever has been a 
savage. If the providence of God did not make 


| him an inferior—if the necessities of civilization 


did not require his subordination, how happens 
itthat he has been stagnant and stationary for 
five thousand years? How happens it that his 


intellectual nature has ever been impenetrable to 


science and freedom ? 

It is no answer to say that they have never 
been educated. Nations educate themselves— 
races educate themselves. Who taught the Phe- 
nicians the art of navigation? Who taught the 
Egyptians their science? Who taught the Greeks 
that creative genius which, with forms of un- 


| matched beauty, has colonized the sanctuaries 
/of art in every civilized land? 


Who taught the 
Romans, the builders of justice, the arts of empire 
and legislation? Who taught the nations of 
modern Europe their various capacities? The 

all taught themselves. The African has failed to 
do so because he was destitute of capacity. The 
earth was gradually prepared for different varieties 
of material and animal life. Inferior varieties of 
the same genus preceded higher varieties. Ma 


| not the same great law have been applied to all 


animal life? And as strata upon strata rise up 
in the material kingdom, each culminating higher 


|, and higher, may there not have been gradations 


of races among men, each preparing the way for 


|| a higher race, untilall human excellence was con- 
| stellated around the Caucasian family ? 


I approach now, Mr. Chairman, the second 
branch of my argument, viz: the ability of the 
‘South to.establish and maintain a separate and 
independent Government. Sligmetiged iv north- 
ern legislation, and disparaged by northern 
purists, it is well to examine the resources of the 
South, and her self-sustaining capacity. It is 
well, too, that the South should examine them 
for her own sake, for she is driving down the 
darkling tide of events to the moment when she 
will have to take her own safety into her own 
hands. This Hall yet rings with insolent and 
unfraternal homilies against her honor, charac- 
ter, and morality; and the statute-book is crowded 
with acts of oppressive legislation against her. 


| What single blessing has this Government be- 


stowed upon the South? 
| with wealth ? 


Has it covered her 
Has it embalmed her in honor? 
Has it shielded her 


| from the incendiary? No; it has done none of 


| these; but through oppressive legislation it has 


confiscated the property of her citizens; and 
through the hands of the fanatic, it has applied 
the torgh to their dwellings. Threatened, then, 
with a belt of fire, and exposed to the ravages 
of aboiitionism, the South may and should look 
to her own resuurces. 

What; then, make up the power of a nation? 
Population, terricory,.commercial facilities, and 
the value of her material productions. What 


|is the number of the population of the South? 


There are within her limits more than eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants, four times as many as inhab- 
ited the original Thirteen Colonies, when they 
won their independence from the mother country. 


| With more than seven millions of whites, and 


four millions of African slaves to till her soil, even 
amid the exigencies of war can she not defend 
her territory from invasion, and protect her flag 
from insult against all comers? Is there danger 





who make up modern nations. As an inevitable 
conclusion, it either exists now, or it does not 
exist. 
casian races through social metamorphoses, have 
passed out of it, and have vindicated their capa- 
cities by making it an instrument of advance- 
ment, or rising superior to it; for the very Saxons, 
the boasted standard of civilization and morality, 
for ages existed under a slavery tenfold more 
severe than that of the slaves of the South. In 
ten centuries, it would then appear, the modern 
nations of Europe have worked their way through 
barbarism and slavery to a high civilization. 


of insurrection? Did the slaves of the South 
rise against their masters in the war of the Rev- 


If it does not exist now, then the Cau- | olution, when her soil was scourged with civil 
| 


strife, when master was arrayed against master, 
| and when British armies, encamped upon her 
| plains, offered them their flag, and urged them 
| to rebellion? No. Wives and daughters were 
| guarded by their brawny arms and unfaltering 
| loyalty, while husbands and fathers, far away in 
| the tangled swamp, and on the rocky mountain 
top, were fighting the enemy. In the Revolution, 
British emissaries failed to excite the southern 


slave to insurrection, and the emissaries of Yan- 
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kee philanthropy will fail as signally now; for it 

is a historicel fact, that more slaves have been 
stolen from us since the organization of the Gov- 
ernment, In. one mpnth, by our northern brethren, 
than were seduced away by the British during 
the whole revolutionary war. 

Voes the South, then, lack physical power to 
establish and maintain an independent Govern- 
ment? If the United Coloniesin '76 could estab- 
lish and maintain an independent Government 
against the mightiest Power, with less than three 
millions of people, cannot the South do it now 
with more than eleven millions? 

Is the South (I mean the slave States) weak 
in territory? She now embraces nine hundred 
aud twenty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
1 inety-four square miles, exclusive of Kansas; 
while there was but eight hundred and five thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-two square miles 
within the limits of the original Thirteen Colonies. 
Then, four fifths of her soil was untrodden by the 
whites, and savage foes lurked in every wilder- 
ness, Now, industry and the arts are scattered 
all through ber limits, and her whole surface is 
breeding weakth, while no foes ferment within 
her midst, Her geographical area is.greater than 
that of the mightiest nations which have ruled 
the world since the dawn of civilization; and 
around her are falling Governments whose frag- 
ments are within her grasp 

What, then, does she want of territorial power 
to establish and maintain ap independen’ “*overn- 
ment? 

Does the South lack facilities for commercial 
intercourse? Look at the following table, and tell 
me what more she wants: 


Table showitig the shore line of States on the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico. 
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Number of harbors in the different States on the 
coast, and the principal ones on rivers to the head 


of tide. (Incomplete.} . 
Number of harbor: 
(not including a 
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The table of harbors is incomplete, but the full 
table will only increase the number of those of 
the South, and show her still greater relative 
superiority. A line of sea-coast skirts her, har- 
bors indent her coast, and magnificent rivers give 
access to every portion of her territory. The 


ocean highway is at her feet, and ample rivers | 


bear the products Of her soil and industry to that 
maritime highway where fleets of merchantmen 
congregate. With railroads and rivers travers- 
ing every portion of her territory—with safe and 
ample harbors indenting her coasts, and with her 
shores washed by the ocean, what does the South 
lack of mere facilities for transportation ? 
ing—literally nothing. 


she be shut out from intercourse with the world, 
by reason of her geographical, position? 


Noth- | 
If, then, she established | 
an independent and separate Government, would | 








— 2 
tc 


it. Thus the South has been oppressed, and the 


| Government corrupted. 
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The tables will show ‘that this is no 
picture. The Secretary of the Treasury sets down 
the amount of revenue from duties on imports 
for the last thirty years at $1,000,000,000, The 
average duty has been, during that period, at jeae 
thirty-three andone third per cent., which makes 
the value of imports for that time $3,000 000,009 
During the thirty years referred. to, the cottoy, 
tobacco, and rice of the South furnished more 
than two thirds of the exportation, in exchangs 
for which the imports were received. The Souih 
thus contributed more than $759,000,000 ont of 


faney 


| the $1,000,000,000 which the Government, within 


| the last thirty years, has levied upon the pro. 


ductive indusiry of the country. History, jp 


| after time, in telling the story of the Union, wiij 


write down the startling fact, that a common gor- 


| ernpmental agent, created by common strugeles 


Her |, 


thousands of miles of sea-coast and rivers give | 


the answer. She is, throughout her whole extent, 


by the act of God, in contact with the commercial | 


world. 
nerve. 


All through her runs a great commercial | 


The South; then, does not want people, or ter- | 
ritery, or commercial facilities to establish an | 


independent Government; does she lack material 
resources ¢ 

Let us turn to the statisties of exportation, and 
see which section furnishes them. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his late report, sets down 
the exportation of domestic produce, exclasive 
of specie, at $266,438,051. Of this amount, cot- 
ton, which is exclusively from the South, fur- 
nishes $128,382,351; tobacco gives $12,221,843; 
and rice yields $2,390,233—both of which, also, 
are exelusively southern; breadstuffs and pro- 
visions are estimated at $77,686,455; preducts 
of the forest, at $10,694,184; of manufactures, 
at $30,970,992; of the sea, at $3,356,797. Now 


\| talee §128,382,351 for the value of cotton, and 


$12,221,843 for tobacco, and $2,390,233 for rice, 
whieh are exclusively southern staples,and we 
have the sum of $142,994,427, which the South 


| contributes to the exportation of the cowntry in 


only raised within her limits. 


i 


i 


three staple products, which, m.the Union, are 
But her contri- 
bution does not stop here. Of the $77,686,455 
furnished by breadstuffs and provisions, she con- 
tributed, ai least, $25,000,000; of the products of 


| the forest, in the shape of lamber, &c., she con- 


tributed about $5,000,000, or one half of the 
exportation. These $30,000,000 added to the 
$142,994,427, which we have already shown was 
furnished by cotton, tobacco, and rice, make up 
172,994,427, out of the $266,438,051, to which 
the whole domestic exportation amounts. This 
would leave 993,443,624, for the domestic ex- 
portation from all thé free States. But this is 
more than they are entitled to, Of the $30,970,992 
contributed by domestic manufactures, at least 
$10,000,000 is the value of the raw material not 
grown atthe North. This leaves only $83,443,624 
vs the contribution of the free States, against 
$172,994,427 as the contribution of the southern 
or slave States to the domestic expertation of 
the country. 

It will thus be seen that the South furnishes 
more than two thirds of the exporiation of the 
Union, and this in spite of the oppressive action 
of the\Federal Government.’ Although for years 
she has been fighting for her life, she has brought 
into being and sustained that commerce which 
now whitens every ocean, and carries our flag 
over every water. What has been the financial 
action ef the Government towards her? Heavy 
duties have been laid wpon. thoge arigcles whic 
she consumed; while those which entered into 
the manufactures of the North have been mostly 
upon the free list. By an. invidious discrimina- 
tion northern rity has been built up at the 
expense of the South. To protect northern in- 
dustry oppressive duties have been laid upon 
articles necessary to the South; while, through 
these duties, the revenue has, been swollen, and 


profligate expenditures resorted to to get nid of 


| half of what she now ' 
| revenue of $30,000,000, which would be more 


; ment, 


| Powers of the world? 


and common sacrifices, by its positive financial 
acts, within thirty years confiscated $500,000 jug 
of the property of one portion of those who reared 
it up; for at least that sam, by unjust duties, has 
been abstracted from the South. 

While the Government revenue has been drawn 
mainly from the South, the Government expendi. 
ture has been mainly atthe North. In spite, how. 
ever, of this injustice and oppression, covering a 
period of sixty years, the South still furnishes 
more than two thirds of the exports of the coup. 
try. Tyranny has not been able to benumb her 
energies. Confiscation has rot dried up the 
sources of her prosperity. 

Are not the resources of the South, then, abun- 
dant to establish and maintain a separate and in- 
dependent Government? With an exportation 


_ of $200,000,600. (for $30,000,800 of cotton goesto » 


the North,) a duty of fifteen per cent., less than 
pays, would give her a 


than sufficient for all the exigencies of govern- 
With the great nerve of commerce in 
her hands, has she anything to fear from the 
The loss of the cotton 
crop would cover England with blood and,an- 
archy, and shake down the strongest thrones in 
| urope. The South, then, has nothing to fear 
from the Powers of Europe, What she has w 
fear from the North I wall Jet. others discuss. 
We have seen, Mr. Chairman, that im popula- 
| tion, in territory, in-commercial facilities, and in 
, material resources, the South is abundantly able 
to establish and maintain a separate and inde- 
| pendent government. Can the: North do so? | 
| will leave her to determine that; for, tf this Union 
| is dissolved, my destiny will not be there, and | 
care not to trouble nvyself aboyt her resources. 
Sir, tis Union is in mortal peril. The clouds 
_betoken a coming hurricane, which. will sweep 
the deck, and may swamp the ship. We are 
now touching the foam line-of the breakers, and 
| the spray is already upon our brow. A wise and 
| bold statesmanship: may save the vessel; com- 
| promise and conciliation will ingulf it. Enemies 
| must be beaten down—not temporized with. The 
| Administration which attempts to:consolidate a 
| party without establishing a principle—which 
| compromises the future for the tranquillity of the 
| presenty willyperish. Fhe States-Rights party of 
| the South aré done with compromises; they stand 
| upon the Constitution,and there they will con- 
| tinue to stand, though imploring Admirstrations 
| should topple down, and parties perish around 
| them. They have yielded the ** last jot and tittle” 
| that they mean to yield; and if more be required, 
they will fight Administrations and parties, and 
if need be, tiie Union itself. ‘Phe institutions of 
the South must and will expgn@ into the tropics, 
and you caw no more repress her expansive en- 
ergies than you can. throw back the bursting 
‘seed into. state of “ torpor and undevelopment.” 
The South has her destiny to. fulfill, and it is 
carrying her with the v tread of a Roman 
legion into these southern countries on her very 
borders, where Governments are falling, and 50- 
cieties meliing away, and men lapsing into bar- 
barism. Around her are lands on the main and 
in the sea, opulent in resources, and admirable 
agaeehralnte which have been scourged 
ith a tyeannyias terrible as amyin the annals of 
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over them is necessary to restore the equilibrium 
of the Government, and arm her with self-pro- 
The States-Rights party will be true to 


tecuuon. 


this destiny—will close round the car of progress, | 


and resolve that whatever else may perish the 


South shall be saved. 





Nore.—Theetymology which derives the word 
gervus, a Slave, from the verb servare, to save, 
although ingenious, is not satisfactory. 


having it in his power to kill the captive, ewn 


grvat, it would be more correct to have said he | 


was a servatus, nota servus, Which in that form and 
sense is an absurdity in Latin. But no verb can 
be the primitive of a noun; or, in other terms, the 


substantive thing or action which the verb de- | 
precede | 


scribes aS existing or performed, must 


the word which describes or defines its existence. | 


The word servus,a slave, from which the word 
er-vire, to be a Slave, to serve, is derived, comes 


from an oriental radical sar and ser, both of which | 


mean to tie, to bind, to chain up, in the verb 


sense, and in the noun sense, a tying, a chaining, | 
The Greek rad- || 


a bond, a chain, a shutting up. 
ical of dovdos, a Slave, makes this clear. The 
radical is doland doul both, and it means weight, 
burden, toil, the appanage of slavery. In the 
secondary sense it implies pain, affliction, sor- 
row, in which sense it appears in the Latin words 
doleo, to grieve, dol-or, grief; sorrow. 

| have indulged in this criticism, because I do 


not believe that slavery finds its origin in com- | 


pacts of violence, in warlike incursions, or in 
forcible subjections; but [ believe it to have been 


a normal state of society, and to have grown | 
up and expanded like other rudimentary insti- | 


tutions. 


POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE || 


TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. BLISS obtained the floor, and said: The 


gentleman from South Carolina has succeeded in | 

showing that the world, from its earliest origin, || 
‘ . i} 

has been subject to rapine and blood, and he has 


also succeeded in accounting for the fact that 


those brilliant little Republics that adorned the || 
world in our earlier ages, soon fell and faded || 


from existence, because their institutions were 
founded upon force rather than law. He has 
also shown us that as civilization has advanced, 
the civilized portions of the world, except his 
own beloved Arabs, are turning their attention to 
the amelioration of labor. Had I not, before 


this, marked out the course of remark which [ | 
intended to follow, I should be glad, at this time, | 


to take the rich text which has been furnished 
me by the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat; but I had intended some days since 

Mr.STANTON. [rise to a question of order, 
and it is in reference to the nature of this dis- 
cussion in the committee. It seems to me that 
there should only be discussion upon the busi- 
ness before the committee. ‘The question has to 

made some time, and I prefer to make it upon 





& personal friend and colleague, rather tian upon | 


~ one else, 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I hope the gentleman from 

Ohio will not undertake to apply the gag, when 

general debate has been silomek 

to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber. 
Mr. STANTON. Well, I give notice that I 


shall raise the question when my colleague has 
delivered his speech. [Cries of ‘Raise it now!”’ 


** Raise it now !”’ : 
Mr.STANTON. Well, I will make it now, 
as that seems to be the wish of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
that the 


int is, that general debate upon the 
bill now 


ore the committee is not in order. 


The Chair understands that it was so decided the 
day before yesterday by the gentleman who then 
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If it | 
were derived from servare, because the captor | 


to such an extent 


The Chair understands 
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civilization and institutions, while her expansion | occupied the chair, [Mr. H. Marsmautn,] and 


that that ruling was acquiesced in by the com- 
mittee. Therefore, the Chair holds that general 
discussion is not in order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Do I understand the Chair 
to decide that general discussion of the slavery 
question is not in order, when three gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber have dis- 
| cussed it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was held, the day 
before yesterday, as the Chair understands, by 
the gentleman who then occupied the chair, that 
general discussion was not in order, and that de- 
cision was acquiesced in by the committee. If 
|| the question had been raised when the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Keirr] was upon the 
floor, the Chair would have held, as he now does, 
that general discussion is not in order. 

Mr. WADE. lI appeal from the decision of 

the Chair. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. I do not understand that 
any such decision was made the day before yes- 
terday by the gentleman who then occupied the 
the Chair. Ido not understand that he made any 
decision at all, He indicated his opinion upon 
|| that point, but the point was not pressed, and no 

decision was made. And, in proof of the cor- 
|| rectness of my assertion, general debate was 
immediately resumed by the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Bowis,| who discussed the sla- 
very question and other matters referred to in the 
President’s message. 

Mr. BOYCE. | suggest that the gentleman 

from Ohio be permitted to proceed by unanimous 
consent. 

| Mr. HOUSTON. The question had better be 

decided now, one way or the other. 

Mr. BOWIE. We can overrule the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would like to 
know what the decision of the Chair is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Inasmuch as it was held 
| yesterday, or the day before, by the gentleman 
| then occupying the chair, that on this bill general 
| discussion was notin order, but that debate must 
|| be confined to the question before the committee, 
\| the Chair will now regard itself as bound by that 
decision, and therefore rules that general discus- 
sion is not in order on the question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I believe there 
has been an appeal from that decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. An appeal has been taken; 
and the question now is, whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
presume, is debatable. 
terminated on this bill, and I apprehend that this 
|| question ought to be discussed. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, (in his seat.) It is not 
debatable. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It is debatable. 
| Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I would state to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the question is 
not debatable for the reason that you cannot inter- 
rupt a gentleman in the middle of a speech, and 
raise a discussion on collateral questions. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that 
the point made by the gentleman from Georgia 
‘| is welltaken. ‘The only question, therefore, be- 
|| fore the committee is, as to whether the decision 
|| of the Chair is to be sustained by the committee. 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 know this: that 
| it is against all the practice of the House. 
(| Mr.H.MARSHALL. Asamatter of justice 
' 





The question, I 


to the gentleman who occupied the chair a day or 
two ago, permit me to say, that the decision 
referred to was not made. The point was not 
made. The gentleman who then occupied the 
|| chair suggested, in answer to an inquiry by the 
\| gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Bowir,) that 
should the point be made, he would so decide, 
|| and that should the committee prefer the other 
course, they would indicate that preference by 
not making the point. The point was not made, 
and there was no decision; so that the Chair now 
must make it on its own authority, and not on 
| that of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Orr} 
to give notice at that time, that on the decision 
which the Chair made, he should—after the gen- 


The debate has not been | 


L4do 


Ho. or Reps. 
tleman then on the floor should have concluded 
his remarks—make the point of order; and the 
Chai understood that it was acquiesced in by 
the committee. The question now is, ‘Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the committee ?”’ 7 

Mr. STANTON called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordere d; and Messrs. Cuarrer 
and TaLnorr were appointed, 

‘The House was divided; and the tellers I 
ported—ayes 57, noes 63. 

So the decision of the Chair was reversed, and 
general discussion decided to be in order. 

Mr. BLISS. I would not, Mr. Chairman, 
this time occupy the time of the committee upon 
the message, had we not listened in this com 
mittee to three speeches in succession upon the 
pro-slavery side of the question befere the eoun- 
try, and I believe no one objected. I desired the 
floor when the message was before the House, 
but, on its reference, had concluded to wait until 
we reached it in committee. I| find, however, the 
other side constantly agitating against agitation, 
and [ therefore avail myself of the decision of Ux 
commitice. 

If L could be surprised at any act of this Admin- 
istration, | should greatly wonder at the personal 
ebullitions of its parting message. Seduced, aud, 
as usual, betrayed, the country was beginning to 

forget its crimes in sympathy for its misfortunes; 
and, could it have retired with a little dignity, 
public disgust might not have followed the public 
curse. ‘ 

{ would like to have the President’s apologists 
tell me upon what constitutional authority he 
presumes, as President, to criticise the lawful 
acts of the citizen? Iranklin Pierce has the same 
right to speak, to approve or condemn, as any 
otber man, and for this the press and the forum 
are open to him; but the President can only speak 
as warranted by the Constitution. He may give 
information of the state of the Union, as well as 
recommend measures; but of what, and to what 
end? Clearly as annunciatory or explanatory of 
his own official acts, or as a result of, or incentive 
to, legislative action. But the Constitution makes 
him not our chief priest or teacher, like the Pope 
or Czar. It refers us not to him to select the 
subjects of our discussion, to decide the ortho- 
doxy of our opinions, or direct the manner of 

\| their propagation. It is no official concern of his 
whether we are patriotic or factious, wise or fool- 
ish, so long as we violate no law, and warrant 
no official action. 

3ut_ perhaps there is a meaning in these stric- 
tures | have failed to appreciate, I should like 
to know whether the President, by habituating 
us to executive criticism, designs to prepare the 

public mind for despotic superintendence — 
| whether we, too, of the States, at some future 
day, are to be subjected to Federal oversight—our 
mouths stopped by Federal gags—our assembiies 
| dispersed by Federal bayonets—our presses and 
our business@edifices presented by Federal grand 


1 


juries, and destroyed by Federal forces? Unless 
action of some kind is contemplated, this official 
scolding is but insolent and weak impertinence. 

But with the details of the unwonted invective 

of the message I shall not trouble myself, I 
feel more concerned at the constant reiteration of 
certain modern heresies, so fatal to the proper 
exercise of the powers and proper performance of 
the duties of Government. Yess these themes the 
President had aright to speak—it is my privilege 
to reply, and for the hundredth time will I meet 
assertion by demonstration. 

The President talks of the prohibition of slavery 
| north of the Missouri compromise line as ‘* obso- 
| lete, and also null for unconstitutionality,’’ “a 
| dead letter in law,’’ &c. Waiving the fact that 
| it has never been so treated or regarded, if it be 
|| really null, gentlemen admit it to be so, because 
|| Congress has no power to legislate on the subject. 
|| I desire, with the brevity imposed by our rules, 
‘| to show the error of the pretense—to aid in vindi- 
| cating the Constitution against this crude novelty. 
| [ shall not rely upon the crowding authorities, 
| for I speak not as a lawyer to courts, but as a 
| legislator to a body higher than courts. I am 
'| chiefly impelled at this time thus to do, from the 
unwonted efforts made to prostitute our Supreme 

Court—a court already the subject of painful 
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; 
distrust—to make it, instead of the citadel of our 
liberties, the bulwark of slavery. We represent 
n power in whose hands presidents and judges 
are but ‘clay in the hands of the potter;”’ and 
itisto rum propie that I appeal from the Pres- 
ident’s dicta, and if need be, from that of the 
courtitself. The gentleman from South Carolina, 
|Mr. Kerrt,] in serutinizing our acts to find 
something from which to éxcuse the President’s 
charge of revolution, finds that we appeal to the 
people to decide quesuons of poliuca law! We | 
do thus appeal; and we call upon our only sove- 
reiens to vindicate their liberties, and to that end 
to vindicate the law, whatever the infidelity of 
their servants. 

As the President fails to inform us upon which 
of the doctrines of that agglomeration that has | 
seized the name of the once out-spoken Democ- 
racy he bases his opinion, I must dismiss the 
message. According tothe Michigan or ** squatter | 
sovereign’’ school, Congress has no constitutional | 
power to legislate at all for the Territories, and 
hence cannot prohibit slavery. As, then, our | 
ower over the territory is denied, it is incum- | 
oO on us to make it good, or abandon its exer- | 
cise, 

1. The Constitution grants the power in ex- | 
press terms: 

« The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 


In construing this provision, we should bear | 
in mind that the Constitution was framed for a 
Union of States, and for such territory as should 
be permanently needed for a seat of Government, 
arsenals, &c. All our territory proper was soon 
to be erected into States; and to it, as to slavery, | 
as things of a temporary and uncongenial char- 
acter, it was the colin of the framers of the Con- | 
stitution to make but the briefest allusions, and so | 
frame its provisions relating to them as to give 
them a meaning when these transitory conditions | 
should have passed away. 

It is claimed that this clause refers to “ terri- 
tory’’ only as land or soil, the subject of private 
property. This unusual use of the word appears, 
it is said, from the context, because associated 
with the words ‘to dispose of,’’ and * other 
property.’’ If these were the only words, the 
inference might be legitimate; but as connected 
with the phrase ‘to make all needful rules and 
regulations,’’ the words rules, regulations, and 
to regulate, being the very words used in other 
parts of the instrument as conferring legislative 
powers, the inference is clearly rebutted. 
then, are two sets of phrases connected with the 
word, one of which usually applies to private 
property, and the other to the term in its ordinary 
sense. Why may it not be used in both senses ? 
Rather than suppose its signification to be thus 
entirely changed, is it not more reasonable to be- 
lieve that it was used at least in its usual sense, 
as connected with the power to aa rules, &c., | 
though it may have the additional s@hse of land, 
as connected with the power to dispose of? In 
the exceedingly condensed language of the instru- 
ment, nothing would be more natural, and by it 
the object would be fully obtained. With that 





twofold meaning not a word too much is intro- || 


duced; while with the one claimed, the general | 
power ** to make all needful rules,’’ &c., 1s mere | 
surplusage; for the power to sell implies every 
other power necessary to that end. 

But if it be still urged that the term “ other 
property’’ implies that the word “ territory’’ only 
means property, suppose we admit it. * Prop- 
erty’’ isa word quite as flexibleas “territory.” In 
general, when applied to things, it is that which 

longs to, and may be controlled by, the owner. 
Territory, as property of an individual, can only 
mean land. Territory, as property of a State, | 
usually means not land, neither ‘* the extent or 
compass of the State itself,’’ but a tract of country 
belonging to, or under the dominion of, the parent 
State, and disconnected with it, and may be dis- 
posed of without affecting the weeny of the 
State, or any interest in the soil. T 
no part of the kingdom of Spain, yet belongs to, 
or is the prepiety of Spain; and may be disposed 
of, as well as governed by her. Louisiana was 
no part of the republic of France, yet it belonged 
to France, was governed by France, and was 





Here, || 


us, Cuba is | 
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disposed of by France. Oregon is no part of the 
United States, politically speaking, yet it is the 
territory of the United States, belongs to, or is 
the property of, the United States, and part of it 
was disposed of by the United States. A terri- 
tory, in this sense, is as much the property of a 
State as a franchise or incorporeal hereditament 
is the property of an individual. Hence the term 
‘*‘ other property”? is perfectly consistent with the 
twofold meaning of the word * territory,’’ which, 
if rey as soil, is also property as territory. 

jut if it be still insisted that that the word can 
have but one sense, I then insist that it shall have 
only its natural and usual meaning, and that it 
does not mean land at all, but that the land or soil 


is included in and covered by the term “ other | 


property.”” 
Il. The Constitution grants the power by ne- 
cessary implication. 


The cession of Louisiana Territory by France | 


to the United States is dated April 30, 1803, and 


| isin the words, ** doth hereby cede to the United 
States, in the name of the French Republic, for- | 


ever, and in full sovereignty, the said ‘Territory, 
with all its rights and appurtenances.”’ (Statutes 
at Large, vol. 8, p. 200.) Louisiana was pur- 
chased under the treaty-making power, and we 
must necessarily consider it constitutionally done. 
Does the treaty-making power give us merely the 
right to purchase the soil—to speculate in real 
estate—or the power to acquire dominion or sov- 
ereignty over territory? By the terms of the pur- 
chase we acquired the latter. How, pray, does this 
sovereignty escape us the moment it is acquired ? 
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granting of power to govern? A deputy can 
eat always requires the principal. 
t seems to me, also, that the appointment of 
a governor to rule over and regulate a Territory 
supposes some authority akin to sovereignty, and 
that neither ‘* suspended”? nor “in abeyance.» 
Especially is itso when he is claimed to be almost 
absolute; when his certificate is final and conely- 
sive of the legality of a pretended election; g5 
much so as to legalize invasion and conquest; s¢ 
much so that neither the people of the Territory 
nor Congress can go behind it, F 
Judges, too, are sent by the disciples of the 
same school. We cannot govern, but we may 
organize courts that will arrest and imprison 
without color of crime, for months refusing bail, 
while known murderers go at large on worthless 
bonds—that to compass the destruction of printing. 
presses, bridges, and peaceful hotels, will aid to 
pack grand juries, and all for the avowed purpose 
of, protecting?—that, perhaps, would be illegal— 


not 


but of depopulating the country. ° 


Again, connected with the regulation of the | 


territory, Congress is authorized to admit new 
States. States spring not from land alone. The 


protection is Government. To prepare the peo- 


'| first emigrant, and the first hundred emigrants, | 
have a right to the protection of law, and this | 


ple as they come in to form a State organization, || 
| to secure them in their liberties that they may 


freely form it, to accustom them to free institu- | 


tions, so that they shall form a State congenial, 


strong, and law-abiding, instead of weak and fac- || 


| tious, given to raids, and reckless of the ends of 


the Union, protection is essential. It is therefore 
** necessary and proper to carry into execution 


| the power’’ to admit new States, so far as they 


/ are taken from our own territory. 


That earnest 


| republican, St. George Tucker, of Virginians the 
| noblest Roman of them all, seems to take for 
_granted the power to govern Territories as an 
| incident of this power, and doubts the legality 


of the ordinance of 1787 before its ratification by 


| Congress, because the old Federation had no suc 


power. (Tucker’s Notes to Blackstone.) 


| derstand this also to be the position of the gen- 





tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Quitman. ] 

To those who say that the people of the Terri- 
tory have the right to govern themselves, I reply: 
as individuals, all men have certain rights of per- 
son and property, and it is the object of govern- 
ment to protect them in these rights; but socially, 


men have the right of participating in govern- | 


ment onlyas part of the body-politic. Thetheory 
of the Territories is, that the inhabitants are not 
yet there in sufficient numbers to form a body- 
politic, to bear the burdens of government; hence 
they must all be protected in their natural rights 
until such body can be formed—until they are in 
sufficient force to bear the burdens of State. In 
the political sense, they are not yet ‘‘ the people,”’ 
but an unorganized, fragmentary people, with 
no fundamental law but the Federal Constitution 
and acts of Congress. Shall these acts guard the 
settler’s rights, as do State constitutions, or shall 
they be left to the despotic will of transient majori- 
? 


| ties! 


But gentlemen cannot be honest, at least there 
is a strange inconsistency, in denying the power 
to govern; for while they are loud in the denial 
of the power, they never hesitate to exercise it. 
The Kansas-Nebraska acts, supported as well by 
the Michigan, as the ruling school, organized 
territorial governments, extended the United 
States laws ever the Territory, and provided for 
the appointment, by the central power, of gov- 
ernor, judges, marshals, and other executive 
officers. 

What higher exercise of sovereignty can there 
be than the organization of a government—the 


I un- | 


| 
| 








| 


We, that have no power, also send to the Ter- 
ritory marshals, not to keep the peace and exe. 
cute just process—we find no constitutional power 
for that—but, when marauders, invited by our 
officers, invade the country, and despoil and 
murder the people, to watch for resistance, in 
order to give crime the color of Jaw. And they, 
with our other rulers, have succeeded in makine 
the little finger of a Government, sustained by 
those who ignore the power to govern, thicker 
than the loins of Muscovite or Turk ! 

And what is the authority, if not in our sov- 
ereignty, for extending the United States laws 
over the Territory, as by the Nebraska act, in 
enacting, with other laws, a whole criminal code? 
If sovereignty be not requisite to give laws, to 
imprison or take life for crime, I should like to 
know what can require it? 

But, it is said, a necessity is laid upon us, and 
we have only done what is necessary. But 
whence the necessity? Why may not Great 
Britain or Mexico do this as wellas we? The 
answer must be, because we own the Territory as 


| well as the land, and must preserve and protect 


it and its incoming people for future States. This 
yields the whole question. There can be no neces- 
sity for usurpation. And if we possess any 
powers, we are authorized to doall things necessary 
and proper to carry those powers into execution. 

[have thus shown from the express and im- 
plied grants of the Constitution, as well as the 
practical admission of those who deny it, that the 
Congress does possess the sovereignty over, and 
power to govern its ‘Territory, the ultimate sover- 
eignty residing, of course, in the people. It is 
not, then, in the language of my colleague, [ Mr. 
Bineuam,] a question whether we will govern, 


| but How we will govern. 


But there is another party, Mr. Chairman, ad- 
mitting the general power to govern, that deny 
either to Congress or the legislative councils the 
power to prohibit slavery. The import of this 
doctrine will appear when we consider that this 
party make slavery legal in all the Territories; 
and their negative is thus pregnant with a most 
startling positive, the nationality of slavery. 
This novelty, from a speck, a cloud, as it were, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, has already over- 
spread the slave States, has enveloped the Exec- 
utive Mansion, and is casting its dark shadow 
upon the States yet remaining free. It is from 
its bosom that the storms that agitate us have 
arisen, and the tempests within its folds will yet 
overwhelm us, if not driven to their cavern re- 
treats! The simple statement of a limit of author- 
ity may not alarm us; but when we look at its 
is, we see treason to the Union, and what is 
far worse, treason to human nature and the funda- 
mental principles of government. 

True Democracy makes government as weak 
as is consistent with itsends. Hence the attract- 
iveness of any statement that seems to limit 
power. But this seeming restraint is but clothing 
men with absolute power. It is no limitation, 
but a terrible endowment—a casting the weak, 
bound and dumb, at the feet of the strong. 

All who advocate this doctrine give not pre- 
cisely the same reasons, or at least do not stale 
them in isely the same manner. They agree 
in claiming slaves to be property, and that neither 
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Congress nor its creature, the Territorial Legis- 
jature, can legislate to destroy this property, orim- 
air its free enjoyment inall the Territories. But 
ventiemen of the so-called States-Rights school, 
\rho are never Without a reason for their claims, 
however unreasonable it may be, give one pecu- 
liar to themselves. Now, 1 confess 1 approach 
the language of political metaphysics with some 
fear that, unable to appreciate its subtilties, I 
chall only cleave the thinair; but I will endeavor 
to translate the positions of gentlemen as I under- 
stand them. . ; 

In general, the power to govern, not derived 
from any other government, is a sovercign power; 
but the United States being a federation composed 
of sovereign States, has no sovereignty; but the 
sovereignty of the United States means simply the 
sovereignty of the several States, and the people 
of the United States means the people of the sev- 
eral States; and that, as governments are trusts, 


the Government of the United States is a trust for | 


the people of the several States, and not for the 
people of the United States as one people. Hence, 
the sovereignty of the Territories is in the several 
States, and not in the United States, and ulti- 


mately in the citizens of the several States; that 


the Federal Government possesses the sole power 
togovern the Territories, yet this power is a mere 
trust for the several States and the people thereof; 
and hence they must be governed with reference 
to the equal rights and interests of all the States 
and the people thereof. One of the rights of the 
people of part of the States is the right to hold 
slaves, and to prevent it In the common territory 
would be a breach of the trust. (See Calhoun 
passim. ) . : 

Its advocates attach great importance to this 
doctrine of sovereignty as affecting the question 
of ultimate allegiance, and the ultimate power of 
judging of infractions of the Federal Constitution, 
with the right of secession, and have surrounded 
the subject with such a phosphorescence of met- 
aphysics, that IJ, perhaps, have been led into the 
bog, yet hope I have apprehended the ‘ form 
of the idea.”’ ‘ 

I have no time, Mr. Chairman, to undertake to 
expose the unconstitutional character and the an- 
archical and anti-republican tendency of the gen- 
eral theory; norcan I attempt to describe the scarce 
averted civil war, the suspension of law, the bloody 
strife, and the angry future, the fruits of its actual 
application; but | must content myself with avow- 
ing my adherence to that construction of the Con- 
stitution which, while it reserves to the States 
and the people in full and unabated sovereignty 
every power not delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at the same time, as to powers actually 
granted, makes that Government supreme, and 
as far as possible independent of the States; which 
makes the Constitution an instrument of govern- 
ment where powers are granted—a league only as 
to those provisions where powers are withheld; 
which, as to the former, brings the Government 
in direct contact with the people, and makes us 
politically, as geographically, one country, and 
also makes us one people. I accept the motto 
of our fathers, “‘ from many, one,’’ as a politi- 
cal fact. I believe that all in general hold the 
double relation of citizens of the United States, 
and of the States in which they reside. We are 
thus equally removed from consolidation and 
anarchy. 

If this be the true philosophy of the Union, 
the whole theory of the nature of the -territoral 
trust falls to the ground; and besides, I can see 
no interest, practically, which any State, or citi- 
zen thereof, as connected with his own State, can 
have in the Federal territory. The States did 
not acquire it; but it was ceded to the nation “in 
full sovereignty.’? They own not the land, but 
that primarily belongs to the same power, and 
not in trust; for, if so, the proceeds of its sales 
would belong to them. Upon this theory those 
whose occupation gives them no actual domicile, 
and who are citizens of no particular State, or 
who reside in the District of Columbia, or the 

erritories, can have no interest in the common 
pice! nor can a resident of a State, who, for 
some physical, moral, or other disqualification, is 
denied citizenship therein. Thus the United 
States holds its own territory in trust for a por- 
tion only of its own citizens, and leaves it in the 
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| power of any of the States to deprive another 





portion thereof of their interest in the same! 
| But the claim is mere theory. The Territory 
is held for the Union at large, and for the States 
| only as belonging to it; subject, it is true, to the 
general trust of all Governments, binding them 
to consult the good of the governed; and also 
| subject to an additional and imperative obligation 
arising from the peculiar situation of the Terri- 
| tories, to so found their institutions as shall guard 
| the — of their future people, and as shall 
make States loyal to the Constitution and its great 
ends. 

But, suppose I admit the theory: does the con- 
clusion follow that a prohibition of slavery is a 
violation of the trust? 

We should first understand fully the claim. 
The citizens of the slave and free States, in theory 
| at least, possess the same system of government | 
and laws, and enjoy the same general rights of | 
property. They may cultivate their own soil, | 
make their own contracts, and are alike protected | ing despotism, and too much crushed to repel, 
in whatever is known as property, either to the || perliaps to understand, the power that oppresses 
| common law or to the civilized world. All these im. There is no trust for him. His habitual 
| equal and common rights and privileges we pro- |, subjection has shorn him of political power, and 

pose to guaranty in our Territories to every _ modern Democracy knows him not. 
emigrant, from whatever State or country. But, There are also in the slave States native Repub- 
lin addition to all this, certain States authorize |, licans who have not forgotten the doctrines of 
| the enslavement of a portion of their own people. |, the fathers, as well as Republicans who have 
| By so doing oy destroy every sacred domestic _ fled the Old World to secure personal rights, and 
| institution and human relation, legalize torture, |; not ‘* Alabama plantations.’ All these would 
| darken and pauperize the masses, render null | _ and write, and vote, as they think, but 
| every guarantee of personal rights, outrage the || slavery forbids. A citizen of yonder State, one 
universal sentiment of justice, and cast off the || whom I knew in my schoolboy days, and whom 
sympathy of Christendom. This, they say, is || to know was to honor, who is, as he always 
an entailment for which@hey are not responsible, || was, clear-headed and true-hearted, who concen- 
and then turn coolly round and demand, as of || trates in iis own person as great nobility of soul 
right, that, in addition to their rights and priv- || and more true love for the State of his long adop- 
ileges in common with us, we permit them to || tion, than whole districts of her dominant caste; 
entail the same curse upon all the incipient States! || this man became guilty of disloyalty to the slave 
| Verily the truth of the fable: Shame, soon after {| interest. The poor around him found a friend, 
| the beginning of the journey, retreated to the || and one who sought to aid them in that career, 
slower walk of Virtue, and left Vice to stalk on || that gives character to the free-State laborer; and 
in the sole companionship of Impudence. || instead of being surrounded with gangs of ragged 

Assuming the slmmitead general equality of the | and shirking slaves, the deficiency of whose thrift- 
States and their citizens, it is insisted that the || less labor must be supplied by the sale of their 
trust would be violated by preventing slavery, || young men and women, he gave employment to 
because thus the property of the citizen of South || the dependent free white, and was thus enabling 
Carolina would be excluded, while that of the } them to overcome their doom. Thus enlisted in 
citizen of Ohio would be admitted. Waiving, for || the elevation of labor, he was of course a Repub- 
the present, the claim of property in man, I reply: || lican, and vindicated his principles by his action. 

1. If there is inequality, itis because the rights | This man, thus noble and true, not even sus- 
and interests of the citizens of one State are || pected of violating any law, just or unjust, merely 
subordinated to those of another; but as they are || for the security of slave domination, is driven 
both treated alike, there is no subordination. \| from his property and home, and thus arecrushed 

2. The claim is, that this trust is held for the || his experiment of free speech, and his attempt to 
citizen of the States. The trust, of course, is || elevate freelabor. Virginia, not he, feels the blow; 
| only for him while he remains such citizen. By || for the name of John C. Underwood will be hon- 
| emigrating to the Territory, the trust ceases as to || ored when the State he would again restore to her 
| him; for by so doing he renounces his State citi- || old position, will, if she persevere, soon be thank- 
| zenship, and can no longer claim the benefit of || ful for a place scarce above the least, And yet is 
| the trust. there no trust for such as he and those he would 
| bless? ‘They may desire free territory as a refuge, 


| 3. There is no restriction upon the Carolinian, st ; 
| but only upon the slaveholder. Slaveholders are || but it is all peeded for extending the empire of the 
DESOLATING CASTE, and Democracy knows them 


| found in every State, and are numerous in north- 
ern cities—a fact which accounts in part for the || not. , 
| hostility of those cities to the rights of free labor. A few months since, a learned and gallant 
| Carolinian professor, believing, perhaps, in the 


| But such slaveholder is careful, of course, to keep t 
| his slave where the law fails to protect him; and claim that a county of his own State first breathed 


if he would continue to enslave, he must continue || forth the glowing ange of the Declaration, 
so to keep him. The same hardship, if it may || and not having learned its mere rhetorical char- 
be so called, is imposed upon him as upon the | acter, ventured, in respectful frankness, to speak 
Carolinian. The New York ‘Union saver,’’ || of the issues of the day, to advise his fellow-cit- 
who flourishes upon the unpaid labor of his Louis- | izens not to rely upon the business of exporting 
iana bondman, may as well claim that the equality || slaves, but to retain them to reclaim the wastes 
of his own State with that of South Carolina is | of their own State. To crush such presump- 
} 


’ Must all the soil, whose 
genial sun repels not the Carolinian, as he would 
seek a home where his sons, as he could not, 
may labor with honor and self-respect, be for- 
bidden him? If he would go where slavery shall 
hang no longer like a millstone around his almost 
drowned energies—if he would surround himself 
with those privileges enjoyed only by the rich at 
home—if he would be blessed with free schools, 
free presses, and churches in reach of all—if he 
would see indolence, dissipation, and poverty, 
his almost necessary heir-looms, flee before thie 
dawning intelligence and the unwonted hum of 
industry, he may not go to the common terri- 
tory; the vision of free society will not be realized 
there. He must wend his way where the cold 
sun fails to warm his unenergized blood—where 
lands are beyond his reach, and unaccustomed 
crowds jostle him in his slower walk; or he must 
remain In his old isolation, the victim of a crush- 


| 
| 

















denied, because he cannot hold him in bondage in || tion, he was promptly driven from his chair, and 
Minnesota, while the Carolinian is welcomed to || with eager meanness dismissed from a scientific 
the same Territory with his horses and his plow, || employment under Government. I exceedingly 
and may there hold them in security. | wonder that any honorable man will remain in 
4. The slaveholder may take slaves into the || his department, lest be be suspected of comereT 
Territory if he chooses; but when there, he must || in so base atyranny. The trust cannot be for 
be governed, as in other things, by the local law. || such as he. 
He may take his child, but the local law decides || But if the trust be not violated from the effect 
the age of majority. He may take his appren- |/ of ey restriction upon the emigrant, 18 It so 
tice, but the local bis snaps the bond. He may violated from its effect upon the slave States and 
take the assets of his bank, but the franchise he || their citizens while so remaining? The answer 
leaves behind him, for it depends on the local law. || will be plain wheiwe consider what interest any 
5. The trust is for the citizens of the State as || State or its citizens can have in territorial legis- 





ient States soon to enter the partnership—minors 


a whole, while gentlemen claim it for aclass. The lation. The Territories are supposed to be incip- 
under training for the responsibilities of majority. 


majority of South Carolinians are non-slave- 
holders. and are equally, with the citizens of 
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All the States and their citizens are equally in- 
terested in having the institutions of the Territory 
so molded as to make a good partner—as most 
likely to fit it to perform well its Federal duties, 
a d i2 the ends of the Constitution. 
The y } hould be such as to rive the best disposi- 
tion towards the ** Union;’’ the most eagerness 
for the establishmentof ** ju tice;’’ the most power 
to aid in insuring ‘* domestic tranquillity,’’ ** pro- 
vidine’Yor the common defense,’ and ** promoting 
the general welfare;’? and the best disposition, 
greatest s, and power to assist in securing 
‘the blessings of liberty” to the people and their 
post rity. 

Experience has left no doubt whatever as to the 
effect of free and slave institutions in fitting a 
State for these duties. 
look for plots against the Union? Whence come 
treasonable threats, and where are treasonable 


1 aid in securit 


ines 


‘ 
il 


ratherings SO Common as scarce to excite atten- 
f PP j 


tion, While, under the severest provocation, scarce 
a whisper of: disloyalty is heard elsewhere? 
Where is ‘ justice” systematically refused to 
labor, and the citizen denied the law’s protection 
if his 


coms 


whtiments displ ase the mob ? W hence 


attacks upon the free dom of dk bate, aad 
whence is the inviolability of the people in the 
ersons of their representatives successfully as- 
sailed ? Where do we see * domestic tranquillity”’ 
endangered by a breath, and panics that prompt 
tortures which shame the Inquisition? Whence 
are armed invasions of peaceful Territories, un- 
leashing murder and enthroning anarchy, and 
all to foree an odious system upon an unwilling 
people? What States have so nursed the enemy 
within as to impair their efficiency in the ** com- 


mon defense,’’ and instead of pursuing the objects | 
bond, have become drunk with | 


of our fathers’ 
the cup of slavery, and are madly dragging us 


into the ever-yawning ooh ot eeeponee ? Answer | 
| me what insti- 


me these questions, and then te 
tutions all are interested in seeing established in 
the incoming States! 

But the 
vindication of the equality of the States upon the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories is in 
the assumption that there can be property in man; 
for the claim is at least specious, that whatever 
may be the power of Congress to regulate com- 


merce or make regulations for the Territories, it | 
should not discriminate against particular species | 


of property. 

Bat man cannot hold property in man! 
claim is a vile heresy—its consummation a ter- 
rible usurpation. When God placed man upon 
the earth he gave him dominion over the fish, the 
fowl, the cattle, the earth, and every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth, but not over his 
fellow; and He gave him the herb and the fruit 


bearing seed, and commanded him to till the 
ground. lJIle caused the rain to fall and the 


grain to yield him its increase, and it was all 
the property of man; bat He gave him no power 
to force his brother for him to till @he carth, or 
gather for him the grain. This is the announce- 
ment of the great law of property, as written in 
the nature of things. 

The idea of property is also one of our most 
vivid internal conceptions, and all the moral 
instincts cluster around it, 
ever poor, is without the mine; and no people, 
however barbarous, will fail to vindicate their 
own, The universal propensity of the enslaved 
or defrauded to steal is buta tribute to the inward 
perception of property and justice. This instinct 
us vivid and all-controlling in our earliest years; 
and as much so in the infant whom gentlemen 
call property, as in him whom they style his 
owner. Each will possess and defend his little 
properties, the fruit of his gathering, his labor, 
or his exchange; and neither, till false teaching 
and pampered lust quenches instinct and dethrones 
reason, will dream that the other can be subject 
to his ownership. The same instinct teaches 
every man to regard himself as hisown. ‘“ To 


To what States do we | 


grand error of those who base their | 


The | 


No language, how- | 


make the willing slave we firstunmake the man.” | 
The sense of self-ownership is present, and dic- | 


tates self-control, even in the relations of a just 
and natural dependence; for, though the cl 

may be led, yet his will must first be broken 
before he will yield it to force; and even the dire 
subjugation of a life of slavery leaves clear in 





; one moment. 


aiid || 


| 
i 





the mind the instinctive connection of J and || commentator, commends to us 
| **the science of the just and t 
states the maxims of law to be, * to live hone 


mine. 

Even under the dire subjection of slavery man 
is not held as absolute property. Property im- 
plies a subject and object—the owner and thing 
owned, ‘The owner 1s man; the thing owned is 
—what? man, too? If so, the word expresses 
a relation between men, which differs from prop- 
erty. In speaking of persons, it is proper to say 
that they hold the relation, as of master and slave, 
master and servant, parent and child, &c.; but 
we never speak of the relation of man anda horse, 


or manandafarm. The termonly applies to man, ! 


and it applies to all men in different and recipro- 
cal conditions. 
absolute power and subjection, in the poverty of 


| language we call him so subjected, property; the 


very term being an eloquent protest against the 
relation—an acknowledgment of the usurpation. 
And even in this sense the term ‘* property ”’ can- 
not be held to apply to man, without deciding 
what men, or what class of men, shall be prop- 
erty, and who shall be their owners. 

‘The answer, that slaves are property, evades 


the inquiry; for who, pray, shall be slaves? |} 


Those who are black and have woolly hair? But 
the majority of such are not slaves; and the im- 
mense majority of slaves in the world are not of 
this class. And besides, upon what principle do 
you decide that they shall be slaves? If it be 
answered, that prisoners of war shall be slaves, 


while I admit this to have been the principle foun- | 


dation of ancient slavery, it cannot be of modern, 


for the rule is universally repudiated, except in | 


Africa and among thegAmerican Indians; and, 
besides, it is void for uncertainty as describing 
no one, for all may become prisoners of war— 
hence all may become slaves. If it be said, those 
whose ancestors were slaves, I reply, first, ‘* All 
men are created equal;’’ hence there is no corrup- 


. | 
tion of blood; and second, all slaves are descended | 


immediately or remotely from free ancestors. 
There can, then, be no rule about it—it is simply 
a question of power. But rules of property are 
rules of right and justice as opposed to power. 
Hence the universal reason echoes back the uni- 


versal instinct; so that, in the language of Sheri- | 


dan, ** Never was this inextinguishable truth 
destroyed from the heart of man, placed, as it is, 
in the core and center of it by his Maker, that 
man was not made the properly of man.”” 

What our Creator has thus clearly taught us, 


both by the written Word and by the inward light, | 


as well as by the exercise of our faculties, is 


out slavery being a relation of | 





also recognized by all who pretend to base their | 


statements upon justice and the nature of things. 
Locke assumes self-ownership as an axiom for 
the purpose of showing individual property in 
things. ‘* Though the earth aud all inferior crea- 
tures,’’ he says, ‘* be common to all men, yet 


every man has a property in his own person; | 


this nobody has aright to but himself. The labor 
of his body and the work of his hands we may 
say are properly his. Whatever, then, he re- 
moves out of the state that nature hath provided 
and left it in, he hath mixed his labor with, and 
joined to it something that is his own, and thereby 
made it his property.’’ So docs man not only 
own himself, but this ownership is the foundation 
of his right to separate property in ‘‘ the earth 
and all inferior creatures. ’’ 

Mr. PAINE. Lask to interrupt the gentleman 
1 merely wish to ask the gentle- 
man if his remarks do not apply to a murderer, 
and everybody else, just as well as they do toa 
slave ? 

Mr. BLISS. If the gentleman can see the 
application, I confess that I cannot. When a 
man, by crime, forfeits his life or forfeits his 
liberty to the necessity of the equal protection 
of all who do not forfeit it, I can see no analogy 
to the state of forced slavery from the cradle. 

This declaration of Locke is but aspecimen of 
the reasoning of all authoritative writers. Self- 
ownership is the axiom in the law of property. 

Most writers who claim the sanction of law for 
property in man rest their claim ay the civil 
code. ‘The Roman law, in many of its features, 
even in the earliest days, was celebrated for its 
wisdom and its justice; and in deference to its 
leading objects, and, 1 may add, to the sense of 


justice within us, Justinian, its great reformer and 





| the fruit of his right hand. 


| made the pgoperty of another, contrary to pn 


jurisprudence as 
1€ UDjUst;”’ and 
. 7 Stly: 
to hurt no one; to give every one his due,” ” 
if to vindicate the civil law, he traces slayer oe 
the law of nations as applied to war, « Wars 
arose, and in their train followed captivity a d 
slavery, both of which are contrary to the lay 
of nature.” —(L, 1, tit.2.) ‘* Slavery is an ingij. 
tution of the law of nations, by whieh one man is 
: atural 
right.”’—(L. 1, tit,3.) ‘* Slaves are denominated 
servi, because generals order their captives to be 
sold, and thus preserve them, and do not put them 
to death. Slaves are also called mancipia, because 
they are taken from the enemy by the strono 
hand.’’ I leave the gentleman from South Caro. 
lina [Mr. Keirr] to prosecute his issue wih 
Justinian upon the origin of the word. 
Yet the power of the master, absolute as it was, 


| differed but little from the power of the pater 


familias. Laws take their color and direction 
from the character and habits of the people, 
The early Romans were but organized robbers, 
and as they were superior in energy and wisdom 
to the nations around them, and governed by jo 
absolute head, they naturally possessed jawy 
more complicated, and, as between themselves, 
more just than we look for in rude ages. But 
their character as freebooters tinged their whole 
system, and their complex origin seems to account 
for the strange mixture of justice and oppression, 
law and power found in their civil relations 
Sanders, in his introduction to his edition of Jus- 
tinian, thus describes the origin of that portion 
of the civil law which seems to base rights upon 
plunder: 

** The Titienses or Quirites were of Sabine extraction. It 
was from them that the later Romans derived all that was 
most distinctive in their private law. The great peculiarity 
of the Sabine law, or, as it is called by the Latin writers, the 
jus Quiritium, was the power of the manus. The manus 
was the hand of the conqueror. The warrior, or rather the 
freebooter, went out to fight and to rob, and al he won was 
He could deal with it as he 
pleased; and, as a successful raid was his chief mode of 
acquiring property, all he possessed, of whatever kind, was 
considered to be the spoils of war. He was the owner by 
conquest of all that belonged to him. His property was all 
classed under the term mancipium—it had all been taken 
by the ‘ hand,’ (manu captum.)”’ 

And these Roman robbers and kidnappers 
stopped not at reducing to slavery those seized 
in their forays; for, continues our editor: 

‘Even his wife and children were considered to belong 
to him, as if he had acquired his rights over them by the 
strength ofhis hand. The wife was reckoned as the daughter 
of her own husband, in order that his ascendency over ber 
might be more marked; and she and her children ‘vere as 
completely in his power as if they had been carried off from 
acaptured town. The children could have no separate 
property; all belonged to him to whom they themselves 
belonged; and if a son married, his wife belonged to his 
father.”"—Sanders’s Justinian, p. 5. 

As the nations gradually woke from the slum- 
bers of the transition era, it was found that the 
property relations of man to man had passed 
away, and no longer made the progress of society 
impossible. If the Roman Church had conferred 
no other benefit upon mankind, the influence of 
her pastors, silently but steadily exerted during 
the ‘ages of faith,’’ for the release of the bond- 
man and the humanization of the law of nations, 
should modify our indignation at the ambition 
of her prelates. The civil law, as modified by 
the modern nations that adopt it, is no longer 
‘contrary to the law of nature’’ — it is purged 
of the robber maxims of the Sabine. 

But the light illumined not the vailed continent; 
and we find it still governed by the law of the 
** strong hahd.’’ This law was introduced into 
the American colonies along with the sable cap- 
tive; and the importation was found so profitable, 
that, reckless of its effects upon the future, for 
over two centuries it hardly met a rebuke from 
civilian or priest. Its glaring inconsistency with 
the free common law of England was clearly 
apparent, and was finally solemnly acknowledged 
byte chief court of the Empire. 

he successful war of independence, based upon 
an acknowledgment of the equal rights of man, 
broad as Christianity itself, and the obligation 
of Government to protect them, was perfected 
by that Federal Constitution that made us one 
people. In framing that instrument it became 
important to decide its basis—whether it should 
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rest upon the mixed foundation of the common 
law and the law of the strong hand, so imported 
from Africa, yetalready yielding to the new polit- 


ical life, upon ** feet part of iron and part of clay,” 


orbe based upon modern civilization and modern | 
jaw. We are not left in the dark as to the decis-., 


‘on. The Constitution of the United States, that 


great and noble production of great and noble || 


men—a production which, notwithstanding the 
defects that time has developed, yet in its adapta- 


tion to the circumstances of the young Republic, | 


in its vindication of fundamental principles, in 
those nice balancings of power by which alone 
many could be one, leaving the one still many, 
has no parallel in human history. Some power- 
ful and never-sleeping interest, adverse to popular 
rights, may gain control of its administration, 
strip it of its most beneficial powers, or, leagued 


with other interests, institute novelties for law, | 
and, by trampling on the local jurisdiction, hope- | 


lessly subject to a greed inherent in all artificial 
interests, every personal and private right; it 
may make an instrument, designed alone for pro- 
teclion, the right arm of a centralized power, 


sustaining and sustained—a power thus enabled | 


to grasp vast revenues, to direct an executive 
militia, all-pervading, and breathing alone the 
central will, to inspire a judiciary chosen with 
reference to such interests, powerful without 
precedent, and practically irresponsible; it may 


viewed from the ages as a noble monument of 


the wisdom of those who did what they could, | 


but could not bequeath virtue, or reconcile irrec- 
oncilables. 


But whatever the defects of the Federal Con- | 


stitution, itrecognizes not the law of the ‘*‘ strong 
hand”’—it entirely ignores the Afric-American 
code By the clear declaration of its object to 
secure liberty to the 
by the express provisions that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; by the fact that slaves are 


not mentioned or specifically described in any | 


part of the Constitution, but, whenever they are 
supposed to be alluded to, are uniformly spoken 
of as ** persons,” it is perfectly clear that the 
Federal Constitution in no way recognizes man 
as property. In this respect its languague is 
guarded with most convincing care. 


The history of a few clauses furnishes addi- | 


tional evidence of the intention of the framers. 
The Virginia convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution, insisted on certain amendments more 
effectually guarding the rights of freemen. The 
ninth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 


paragraphs, recommended by it for incorporation | 


in the Federal Constitution, are substantially 
embraced in the first, fourth, and fifth amend- 
ments subsequently adopted; but with this signifi- 


cant change, that for the word FREEMEN, the term || 
PEOPLE or PERSON is substituted, clearly indicating | 
that these fundamental provisions were not in- | 
tended to be confined to any class of persons. || 


(See 2 Elliot’s Debates, p. 484.) 


I need but to refer to the oft-quoted language | 
of Madison, Gerry, and others, in the constitu- | 


tional convention, showing that, in those provis- 


ions which may refer to slaves, they intended to | 


do precisely what they did—so frame them as to 


give slavery no sanction, and to guard against | 
any implication that there could be property in | 
man. The Journal of the convention shows its | 


scrupulous care on this subject. ; 
So has the general action of Congress. While 


it has shown great zeal, and gone, as I believe, | 


beyond its constitutional authority, in providing 
for the reclamation of fugitives Yeo service, it 
has never yet deliberately acknowledged property 
in slaves. The Constitution provides that pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation; yet Congress has re- 
fused to pay for slaves killed while impressed 
into the public service, or otherwise employed. 
Horses or other property so taken and destroyed 
have always been paid for, but not slaves. ‘This 
uniform and practical interpretation of the Con- 


stitution clearly rebuts the novel assumptions of 
gentlemen.* 





* For history of legislation on this subject, see speech of 
Hon J.R. Gippines, made in the House of Representatives, 
December 28, 1848, page 289 of Gippixes’s speeches. 


thus debauch it, but the instrument itself will be | 


people and their posterity; | 
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| 
| 





|| property, because they are represented in Con- 
| gress as persons, though as persons under dis- 
ability. No one claims that we have here a 
| property representation, for if so, who speaks 
here for the overshadowing capital of the North? 
'| Are the hundreds of millions of the free States to 

go unrepresented, while the ‘* property” of the 
| slave States has a voice and a vote that decides 
most important questions? Is this equality? 
And yet, if slaves are property, it is exactly the 


|| for a moment endure ik. 

| Slaves, then, under our Constitution, are not 
| property. Its language does not so make them; 
|| 1ts provisions if honestly executed would render 
| Slavery under its exclusive jurisdiction impossi- 


| would admit the claim, and our legislation repels 
|| the idea. 


by a mere municipal regulation, confined to its 


chises, and may guard the public morals by de- 
stroying gambling apparatus or ardent spirits; 


Any doctrine or decision declaring slaves prop- 


slavery is universal. 

Again, if slaves are property, the United States 
are liable to pay for every slave that shall die from 
|employment in the United States service. In 
case of a successful invasion of the slave States, 


slave and free, white and black, all are bound— 
none are exempt from duty on such an occasion. 


the invader—when the lists of the killed, the 
maimed, and the missing, are brought in, it will 
be found that for the tens of thousands that will 
necessarily fall in a serious war, as many mil- 
lions will be needed for their persons; and for the 
thousands who shall be wounded or otherwise 
disabled, the invalid pension rolls will be filled 
with—the soldiers’ names? no, but those of their 
masters. And so, in case of insurrection, every 
|insurgent destroyed by the United States is so 
| much property taken for the public use, and must 
| be paid for. ‘There is no resisting a claim on the 
| Government, if slaves are property under Federal 
law. We uniformly pay for the soldier’s horse 


by our troops. 

No; slaves are not property. The great law 
|| of property cannot reach them; the voice of God 
within us rejects the idea; the civilized code of 
| nations no longer warrants it; the Constitution of 
our common country repudiates it; our legisla- 





progress of human enfranchisement? No; but 


wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold prop- 

erty in man.”’ ‘ 
Ihave thusendeavored, Mr. Chairman, and with 

constrained brevity, to vindicate the Constitution 


| 
i 


debauch it. : 
tive—the latter recoils upon its vulgar author. I 





\| fear the enthronement of arbitrary power far 
more than the sword—the wounds of the latter 
will heal; but when the doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion, the truth of which alone redeemed us from 
the charge of factious rebellion, shall Le success- 


hand” shall be substituted for the principles o 


‘‘equal and exact justice,’’ then, indeed, may 
“« Hope discouraged bid the West farewell,’’ and 
the Seers of humanity look to other climes and 


| fully sneered down—when the “law of the stron, 


other ages for the realization of their dreams. 
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Slaves under the Federal Constitution are not | 


equality which our Constituuon gives us—an | 
| equality that deeply dishonors a section that will | 


| ble; its framers repudiated, all language that | 


Have gentlemen considered all the consequences | 
of this claim? If slaves are property other than | 


bounds, I would like to know what is to hinder | 
their being so held in every State in the Union? | 
| Could an Ohio horse be enfranchised by being | 
| taken to Kentucky? Can Georgia confiscate a | 
Massachusetts vessel in her ports? States may | 
exclude the creature of the local law as fran- | 


but property in general they cannot destroy, can- | 
not confiscate, cannot keep out of their borders. 


erty by the general lawSguaranties their enjoy- | 
ment as such in any State in the Union, and thus | 


it will become the duty of Government to call | 
upon the people en masse to resist the invasion— | 


And when the States shall thus be redeemed from | 


killed in battle, and for private property destroyed | 


tion has ignored it; and now gentlemen claim a | 
reversal of our whole policy—seek to initiate a || 
revolution more radical than that which gave us || 
birth; and for what? To take a new step in the | 


to adopt, as the basis of our future action, *“‘ the || 


from the insidious doctrines of those who would | 
I fear false doctrine more than invec- 
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AMERICANISM—SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. P. AKERS, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iy tHe House of Represenratives, 
January 14, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whote on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. AKERS said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I had hoped — indeed IT may 
say | had confidently expected—that the ordinary 
subjects of congressional legislation would not be 
kept in abeyance during the present short ses- 
sion of Congress by the rehearsal of lectures on 
the ethics of slavery. 1 had hoped that the sla- 
very agitatidn—that “ghost of Banquo” which 
| has haunted these Halls so long—would suspend 
its disturbing and distracting influences; if not for 
|| all future time, at least until capital is needed for 
another presidential campaign. I had hoped that, 
now the election is over, the country would enjoy 
a season of repose—that members of all parties 
would meet here and cordially coéperate with 
each other in promoting the common interests of 
the nation. The people throughout the land have 
entertained these hopes. They have looked to 
this session of Congress for something more sub- 
stantial—of more real intrinsic worth, than mere 
electioneering speeches, whose greatest merit con- 
sistsin the faithfulness with which they reproduce 
the issues and arruments which have been met 
and answered during the recent campaign in 
almost every village and elirhborhood of the 
land, and with which the people are quite as 
familiar as are the honorable members who deliver 
| them. Thus far, however, they have looked in 
vain! 

What a spectacle do we of the American Con- 
gress this day present to the world! Chosen and 
sent here to legislate for a people indisputably 
the most flourishing on the face of the globe; 
appointed to act as the immediate guardians of 

|, the most liberal Government ever framed by the 

skill and wisdom of man; invested with the power 
of controlling its commerce, the great world-mag- 

net which if properly adjusted would attract and 

draw to our shores a large share of the wealth 

of all nations; clothed with power and expressly 

commissioned to develop its agriculture, whose 

Titanic force of enginery moves the whole vast 
machinery of our social and political affairs — 
|| occupying this high position, and invested with 

|| these noble trusts—we yet continue, from day to 
|| day, and from week to weck, to thrust aside these 
great interests, to turn our backs upon them, and 
engage in a driveling discussion, which we ail 
know can have no other effect than to widen the 
| breach, and deepen the animosity, and embitter 
| the strife, between those sections of the Union 
| which are now so unhappily and so defiantly 
| arrayed, the one against the other. 

|| The slavery agitation has become a sort of 
| exclusive monopoly in both Houses of Congress. 
| It seems to have acquired, possibly under the 


| reign of ‘squatter sovereignty,” a perpetual 


| preémption right to this floor. And so it 1s also 
jj in the other end of the Capitol. Neither here 
|| nor there can any other subject obtain a respect- 
| able hearing. 

Near the close of the last session the wheels 
of the Government were actually locked in order 
that agitation might have 


| “ Ample scope and verge enough.” 
| 


| 
|| When Congress adjourned, and the members 
_ went home to their constituents, they found the 
| whole country convulsed with a tempest which 
|| they had called into being on the floor of this 
|| House,and which a reckless fanaticism was fast 
| guiding and deepening into public ruin. No part 
| of the country was entirely exempt from the all- 
prevalent excitement. rom north to south, 
| from the rising to the setting sun—in every State 
| of this great Confederacy—the slavery agitation 
| simultaneously raged. : 
I had hoped that the storm, from its very vio- 
lence, would have exhausted its fury during the 
residential campaign; but in this hope 1 have 
loon most signally disappointed. At the very 
threshold of the present session we found our- 


selves again beset by this intolerable nuisance. 
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“te " TT 
The presentation, by one of my colleagues, of | utter futility, as well as absolute danger, involved 


the credentials of the Delegate from Kansas, was 
embraced as a fit occasion for inaugurating anew 
the ‘‘ reign of agitation.’? The President’s mes- 
sage added fire to fire. It furnished, in both 
liouses of Congress, fresh food for the scorn of 
the agitators. Thus far they have * fared sump- 


iuously’’ upon it “*everyday.’’ One half of the | 


resent session is now past; and up to this good 
jour no measure of national interest—none of a 
private nature worth naming—has been presented 
or discussed. 

The Private Calendar is full of touching appeals 
to the justice and magnanimity of the House in 
behalf of widows and orphans whose husbands 


| in the slavery agitation, the reopening of this 
| discussion on yesterday by the gentleman from 


/excusable. But our past experience is full of 
| instruction in this regard; its lessons of warning 
| are thick around us. They lie on the very sur- 

face of our history. 
| palpable to theeyes ofall. Slavery agitation has 
always been, as it is now, a moving shell of mis- 
'chiefs. And yetthe gentleman from Maryland— 

regardless of past pd. present dangers, and reck- 
| less as to future results — launches us out again 


'| on the sea of * agitation,’’ wild with tempest and 





and fathers have died in defense of the country; 
but the ** still small voice’’ is scarcely heard above | 
the din of the slavery agitation. The agriculture] | 
interests of the country, especially of the great 
and growing State which I have the honor to | 
represent in part, are asking for congressional | 
legislation; but thus far they have made their 
appeal in vain. And thus it is also with the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
nation. The practical meaning of our action, 
faithfully rendered into plain and intelligible lan- 
guage, is precisely this: the plow may rust in 


the furrow, and the rich soil of this outspread | 
continent—the most fertile that ever imbibed the | 


rains, or basked in the sun-showers of heaven— 
may cease to clothe itself with rolling harvest 
wealth; the flying shuttles and whirling spindles 
of our growing manufactories may stop; those 


|, covered with darkness. 


Mr. BOWIE. My colleague commenced it. 

Mr. AKERS. The gentleman is clearly miss 
taken. His colleague addressed the House on 
| the resolution to refer and print the message; but 
that question is now disposed of. 
esterday reopened the discussion before the 
Genuine of the Whole House. This much by 

the way. 
I wish to state here, that I will not yield to the 


interruptions of members on the other side of the | 


House, unless I chance to misrepresent them; and 
I take this liberty myself, as I am not in the habit 
of interrupting others. 


| diate line of remark, I desire to review, very 
| briefly, the speech of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Bow1e,] who addressed the Committee 
on yesterday. In the opening of his speech he 


sea-going vessels which forest-gird the continent || assails his able and accomplished colleague [Mr. 
} 


with the masts of a world-wide commerce, may 


Davis] for the utterancg, in his speech before the 


rot, and go down at their anchors; mines of min- || House, of views at war with the best interests 


eral opulence pushing their rich galleries beneath 
the mountains may remain undeveloped; inter- | 


ests of all classes, constituting in their combined | 


aggregate the very pabulum of the nation’s life, | 
all must stand aside until we shall have taxed 
the ** slavery agitation,’’ and obtained from it a 
sufficient revenue of political capital to return us | 
to Congress. It is a burning shame that members 
should consume the time of the House, and waste | 
the money of the country, for purposes so selfish 
and so fraught with evil. 
On yesterday, the previous question was de- | 
manded on the resolution to refer and print the | 
message. This { concluded would terminate the | 
pending discussion; and with this view I voted | 
to sustain the demand. Sundry members had | 
urged me to seek the floor and address the House | 
on the motion to refer and print. They stated | 
that the district which I represent had been for | 
more than a year unrepresented; that it is a 
border district; and of course feels deeply inter- 
ested in the questions which have been drawn | 
into this discussion. 


the floor. 
time when the previous question was demanded; | 
and notwithstanding my dae to be heard on the | 
resolution referred to, for the reasons I have men- | 
uoned, | voted to sustain the demand, in the hope 
of terminating debate. | 

‘The previous question was sustained by a large 
majority. IT rejoiced in the result. I supposed | 
the debate was ended. I supposed the House | 
would now go to work in earnest; that something | 
would be done for the benefit of the nation. In- | 
deed, | was expressing my gratification upon | 
being delivered from this worrying discussion, 
when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Bowe} | 
rose in his place, and very unwisely, as I think, 
alike for himself, his party, and the country, re- 
opened the debate before the Committee of the 
Whole. It was unwise for himself, because it 
places upon his shoulders the responsibility of a 
further waste of time and neglect of public inter- 
est. It was unwise for his party, use the 
unpardonable fraud which it practiced upon the 
people during the recent canvass—preaching sla- 
very in the South and free-Kansas in the 
—using the principle of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
as a shifting index to the diverse views of all 
localities—becomes more and more apparent in 
proportion as they attempt to conceal it. It was 
unwise for the country, because of the neglect of 
important interests and the positive evil involved 
in such discussion. 


If our past experience did not demonstrate the 


of the State he represents. He charges him, in 
the language of metaphor, with advocating a 
system of policy that will ultimately Free-Soilize 
the State of Maryland. It would be easy, I 
imagine, to trace this wanton and unprovoked 
assault to its proper and legitimate source. This 
| task I shall not now undertake. I merely throw 

out the hint that it is probably connected, in some 

way or other, with the merciless lacerations which 


at the hands of hiscolleague. ‘The leaders of his 


| (Mr. Bowie’s] party, with all their characteristic | 


| astuteness, had carefully bridged over the wide 
| guif that divides its northern and southern fac- 


/tions. They had covered and concealed it, as 


| they had supposed, not only from the casual | 


_ observation of the masses of their own party, but 
| from the keenest scrutiny of their political oppo- 
nents. Their work accomplished, they were 


other, and laughing in their own sleeves at the 
complete success of their scheme. 


fell blow demolished the rickety structure. Its 
lumbering timbers, shattered and riven by the 

ore’ were precipitated into the depths below 
with a crash that is still resounding through the 

|land. This, in my opinion, is the real ground 
of the gentleman’s unwarrantable assault. 

| The SS from Maryland [Mr. Bowie} 
classes his colleague with Black Republicans be- 
cause of his [Mr. Davis’s] views on the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. 


constructions put upon that act by Democrats, 
than to the act itself. 
the gentleman’s colleague was precisely this: that 
if southern men and their property are to be 
turned away from the common territory of the 
country, it is quite immaterial with them whether 
the power that does it resides in Congress or in 
a Territorial Legislature that the power of ex- 
clusion may as well be intrusted to a body where 


the South is represented and her rights vindi- | 
orth || cated, as to a council of ** squatters’? where she 


is unrepresented, and where there is no voice to 
defend her rights. Is that Black Republicanism? 
If so, there is a liberal supply of it in the South, 

But the gentleman alleges that his colleague 
discovers a Free-Soil proclivity in attributing the 
existing agitation of slavery to the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. Now what are the facts 
in the case? It is not my purpose to discuss, at 


| Maryland [Mr. Bowie) would not be wholly in- | 


Their manifest teaching is || 


His speech on , 


Before proceeding any further in this imme- | 


the gentleman’s party received, a few days since, | 


mingling in friendly interchanges, cajoling each | 


The gentle- | 
I felt that there was force || man’s colleague had watched the construction of 
in these statements, and accordingly I sought || this bridge; and now, while the builders were | 
In this | was unsuccessful up to the | uietly and contentedly surveying its supposed | 
1] aeiltfel framery, he rose in his place, and at one i 


Those views, if I rightly under- | 
stand them, relate more directly to the divers | 


The ground assumed by | 
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| length, the merits or demerits of that obsolet, 
‘| line. It has become, and I trust it will ever re. 
| main, a dead issue. But as the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Bowre] has discovered that }; 
|| embodied the principle of the Wilmot proviso. 
\| and as he charges his colleague with Free Sof 
|| proclivities for simply stating the results of jt, 
repeal, thereby avowing his belief, impliedly, at 
least, thatits repeal was unwise and inexpedient 
I desire to look a little into its history, and sea 
whether others, as well as the gentleman’s co}. 
league, are not equally obnoxious to this crayp 
and unenviable charge. Who was it, I demand. 
that erected the line, and who have been its ablest 
and most fearless defenders? Sir, they were 
southern men. Who defended this line when 
Arkansas applied for admission into the Union 
as a State? They were southern men. Who 
voted to extend the compromise line to the 
Pacific coast? Open the Journals of Congress, 
and read the names of the very champions of 
southern rights. Did they, by that vote, indorse 
the principle of the Wilmot proviso; and are we 
| to regard them all as Free-Soilers? Surely the 
entleman will not have the hardihood to assert 
| it. He will hardly have the daring effrontery to 
1 rise up in his place, and so insult the living, and 
reproach the patriotism of the illustrious dead, 
Sir, the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
and that a Democratic Legislature, declared by 
resolution that the peace, the permanency, and 
the safety of the Union depended on a strict ad- 
herence to the principle of the compromise line, 
in its application to all the new territory acquired 
by purchase or otherwise. And it instructed its 
Senators, and requested its Representatives in 
Congress to vote for the further extension of that 
line. But the gentleman insists that the principle 
| of the Missouri compromise was the same as that 
of the Wilmot proviso. Does he mean to affirm 
that a Democratic Legislature, in a slave State, 
instructed the Senators of that State, and re- 
uested its Representatives in Congress to vote 
or the principle of the Wilmot proviso? Surely 
this is not his meaning, though it is a fair de- 
duction from his premises. Sir, I fearlessly affirm 
—and I do it with the names and the votes before 
me—that from 1820 to 1854, a period of more 
than thirty years, southern men defended and 
voted to sustain that line, while northern men 
and Free-Soilers invariably refused to recognize 
it, and voted against it. In 1854 the Democrats 
and Free-Soilers changed sides. And now, be- 
cause the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis} 
is unwilling to stultify himself, as his colleague 
(Mr. Bowie] has done, by whirling a political 
somersault, and planting himself on precisely 
the same position that Mr. Hate and his fol- 
lowers occupied before the compromise line was 
repealed—because he denounces the * squatter 
sovereignty”? of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and 
rebukes the unfairness of his political adversa- 
| ries, as displayed in the recent canvass—because 
| he believes and affirms that the existing agitation 
| had its origin in that act—in short, because he 
| refuses to accompany his colleague, and join 
| the ranks of a party that carries the banner of 
i 








| 
| 


‘** Buchanan and Breckinridge and Slavery ”’ in the 
South, and **Buchanan and Breckinridge and F'ree 
Kansas’’ in the North, he is branded as a Black 
|| Republican, seeking to free-soilize the State of 
Maryland. The charge is a perfect mockery! 
The statement of the gentleman’s colleague 
Mr. Davis] was simply a statement of fact. 
ho that has eyes to see and ears to hear can 
|| deny the existence of slavery agitation? Who 
hat is capable of thought can fail to discover its 
| source? And who that has courage and manliness 
| enough to avow his honest convictions will hesi- 
tate a moment to speak out, as the member from 
Maryland has done, and vindicate the truth of 
history? I hesitate not to affirm that a chasm has 
| been opened in the floor of this House which the 
'| hands of all the true patriots of the land may not 
be able to close. For two years I have watched 
| the traveling edges of that gulf. Statesmen abroad 
i have not been unobservant. Indeed, a member 
| of the British Parliament has actually fixed the 
| day when its crumbling margin will undermine 





the institutions of our Government—when they 
and the great confederate temple itself will dis- 
close their foundations to the world. 
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Sir, it is not a single cloud hanging on the 
horizon of Kansas, in which sleep the bolts 
that shall shiver an oak here and another there, | 
and ceathe a few forest shrubs, that now rises 
upon the view of the nation. The storm is raging 
in every region of the North. The lightning 
leams, in its passage from one cloud to another, 
as if the whole forest would be enkindled—as if 
the tempest, before purifying the atmosphere, 
would spread in eccentric desolation on every 
side. 

The views of the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. 
Davis] are, substantially, the views of a large 
majority of those whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. If he isa Black Republican, so are they. 
I, therefore, in the presence of this House, and 
in behalf of my constituents, hurl back into the 
teeth of their author the odious and slanderous 
epithets which he has seen fit to utter. I should 
jose the confidence of my constituents, and richly 
deserve the loss—nay, I should lose my own self- 
respect, if I had not the courage to say precisely 
what I have said. My sense of justice would 
not allow me to say less: my limits forbid that I 
should say more. 

I come now to what I shall call the campaign 
portion of the gentleman’s speech. I refer to 
that part of it in which his droll utterance, and 
droller gesticulation, indicated so clearly the 
oratory of the stump. In this connection he char- 
acterized the American party as proscriptive of 
foreigners. Sir, in what sense is the policy of 
that party proscriptive? What does it propose, 
in reference to the foreigner, that partakes of the 
nature of proscription? You answer, ‘‘ It with- 
holds from him, for a time, the right of suffrage.”’ 
And have not all parties, from the beginning of the 
Government, done precisely the same thing? We 

ropose, aS a party, nothing new in principle. | 

he necessity of putting foreigners on a proba- | 
tion, when they come to this country, is recog- | 
nized by the existing laws of the land, and by | 
the policy of all parties. We only ask to extend | 








the term of probation. The difference between || 


us and other parties, therefore, is a difference in 
regard to time, and is founded wholly in expedi- | 
ency. We say to the immigrant, ‘ Sir, we are 
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| the exercise of free suffrage, votes accordingly, | 
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thousand. Its practical effect is to substitute 
for virtue the vagrancy of lust. It seeks to dis- 
bane the family, to stop the warm beating of its 
heart, and quench the pure fires that burn upon 
its altar. Yes, the fami'y! that sacred shrine of 


his action is branded as proscription. 
** Strange such difference there should be 
*T wixt tweediedum and tweedledee !”? 

But we Americans, it is said, make the accident | 
of birth, while Democrats make harmony of views, | the pure and holy affections; that center of at- 
the basis of preference. This is simply untrue. | traction which holds back the heady and high- 
It is untrue both as it relates to them, and as it || minded, and whose cord draws out of the vortex 
relates tous. Where, I demand, is the boasted | the shipwrecked mariner, when the last strand 
| harmony of their views >— where the basis and | of every other cable is parted; that verdant spot 


| ciple (?) of the Kansas-Nebraska act? Their own 
| speeches, delivered on this floor during the pres- 
ent Congress, clearly demonstrate their diversity 
| of opinion as to what that principle is. They 


cally as they do from the Republicans themselves. 





| Legislature with power to establish or exclude 


| slavery whilst a Territory. Others, admitting that || 


| it gives the power, deny that the ‘ squatters”’ 
| have a right to exercise it until they come to form 
| a State constitution. There are those, again, who 

strangely enough insist that it gives the Territorial 


|| Legislature ** no power whatever’’ over the sub- 


| ject of slavery, but that the power to establish or 
| exclude it is inherent in the breast of the ‘* squat- 


| ter,’ and is, therefore, underived. This divers- 


| ity of opinion was well understood before the 
| there was no attempt on the part of that conven- 
| tion to define and fix its position. It simply in- 
| serted in its platform the ambiguous and intan- 


gible expression—‘ the principle of the Kansas- | 


| Nebraska act’’—leaving the contestants of every 
| locality ‘* perfectly free to frame their own”’ con- 
| Struction of its meaning, and ‘regulate’? the 
mode of attack and defense ‘* in their own way,”’ 


| by the ee ee of the Democratic 
ee: Harmonious Democracy ! Its fittest sym- 
mos, and is described in his gorgeous apocalypse 
| as having ‘‘ seven heads and ten horns.’’ The 
| figure would be perfect, if the ‘‘ heads’? were 


|| legion and the ‘‘ horns”’ of each obliqued for batile 
unwilling to invest you with the right of suffrage || 


with all the rest. 


| ss ° : | 
| differ from each other, in regard to its meaning 
and practical working out, as widely and as radi- | 


| Some of them affirm that it clothes the Territorial | 


| meeting of the Cincinnati Convention; and yet 


| 





ol was seen, in vision, by the Prophet of Pat- 


| groundwork of their agreement? Is it in the prin- | in life’s dreary waste, around which memory 


lingers—these political Vandals would desecrate 
and wither with the foul breath of lewdness. 

The other *‘ ism’’ to which I refer, and which 
is brought here by immigrants from Germany, is, 
if possible, still more terrific in its baneful tend- 
ency. I mean the demand which is made in'the 
platform of principles published by the Free Ger- 
mans of the city of Louisville, in 1854: ‘* That 
all laws for the observance of the Sabbath shall be 
repealed.”” 

Sir, I —— our peaceful Sabbaths as the 
brightest, if not the only relics that have sur- 


| vived the general wreck of the fall. I look upon 
| them as bivouacs ‘ preparatory to the battle of 


the week,”’ or rather as ‘* beautiful islands”’ cast 
| out by the hand of the Divine Benignity on the 
| roaring and restless torrent of time, within whose 
quiet groves the voyager of life finds rest and 
_ refreshment, and from which he looks out at the 
rush and listens to the din of the eddying world 
around him. But these more than Goths would 
cover these beautiful islands with the mantle of 
desolation and death. 
Abolish our Sabbaths and you remove the most 
| powerful restraints which hold back the impatient 
depravity of man. The repeal of all laws re- 


|| quiring its observance would be to us like the 


subject only to such limitations as are imposed | 


until you have learned how to exercise it.”” We ‘| But it is not true, in the sense alleged, that we | 
tell him that the machinery of our Government | of the American party make the accident of birth | 
is delicate and complex in its structure—that its || the ground of our preference. ‘This is our posi- 

motions are regulated by the great balance-wheel || tion: that it would be wiser and safer—both for | 
of free suffrage—and, therefore, that he should || us and for the stranger who comes to live with 

not touch it until he learns how to do so with || us—to take charge of our own affairs, and govern 

safety. Otherwise, we tell him, he might disturb | our own household ourselves, than to give him 

its equilibrium and unsettle its motions, in which |, the rein, and trust to his uncertain and inexperi- 

event the innate powers of self-propulsion within | enced guidance. We take it that the very exist- 

the machinery of State would scatter its rolling || ence of our Government is endangered YY an 

and flying wheels in a thousand directions. We || indiscriminate bestowment of office and suffrage 

tell him he must not carry combustible material || upon the hundreds and thousands of foreigners 

into the magazine until he learns where the train || who are annually thrown upon our shores. 

lies. Otherwise, he may set fire tothe train,and || It is not my purpose, in treating this branch | 
the explosion may ruin both us and himself. Is || of the subject, to worry the House and the coun- | 
there any proscription in this? If so, it is a pro- || try by rehearsing the tragic story of foreign crime, 

scription designed and adapted to protect the || and foreign pauperism, and mobs, and riots, and 

foreigner—a proscription that withholds from |, all that. The public mind is already well informed 

him only the means of his own ruin—that throws || in reference to these matters. They each and all | 
a wall of shields around both him and us, and || have an important bearing on the subject in hand, | 
keeps in check the horrors of misrule and an- | and the lesson of warning which they read to the 
archy. If ours is a war upon the foreigner, it is || nation should not be wholly disregarded. But 
one in which the vanquished will share the spoils | our greatest danger, in my opinion, comes from 


with the victor. |, an entirely different quarter—a quarter to which 





political opponents its appropriate place and || I refer to the corrupting ‘‘isms’’ which are fast 
weight, [ will pause here a single moment, and | being foisted upon us by foreigners in the great 
examine the alleged proscription of foreigners by || cities of the land. These are the points on which | 
the American party, in withholding from them || we are most vulnerable. 
the emoluments of office. This charge, based | The relation of our cities to the country at large 
on the hypothesis last mentioned, scarcely rises | is well understood. We know that they are cen- 
to the rank of a sophistry. If a freeman may || ters of wealth; that they are centers of power; 
not prefer a native-born to a foreign-born citizen, || that they are centers of intelligence; that they are 
and cast his vote accordingly, political liberty is | the great hearts of the nation, which send out their 
a phantom, and free suffrage a mockery ! : 
The error into which our political opponents || cities are now the country soon will be. 
have fallen is this: they fail to discriminate be- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| they do? 

|| throne. Contemptible visionaries! ** What can 

But, to give every conceivable argument of our || the eee mind has not yet been fairly directed. || 
e 


|| and by the terrors of eternity? 


| falling of the dam, and the unobstructed over- 
| whelmings of the flood. The healthful tone of 
| our morals would relax. The purity and virtue 
| which form the foundations of public strength 
would perish. Vice and crime—long maddened 
| by confinement, but now unchained—would les 
_ rend than tear the strength of the nation asunder. 
Insubordination, then anarchy, and then revolu- 
tion, would follow each other in quick succession; 
and finally, after buffeting the waves until its 
energy and vigor are exhausted, the nation would 
seek repose in the calm of despotism. 
In answer to all this, we are told that the Amer- 
| ican people will never consent to the repeal of their 
Sabbath laws. Our reply is, they have already 
consented. In the city of St. Louis — the com- 
mercial metropolisof my own State—the present 
Board of Aldermen, consisting in part of Ger- 
| mans, did actually repeal the Sabbath laws a few 


|| months since, that were enacted by the American 


Board of Aldermen of last year. 
| Sir, in less than ten years, at the present ratio 
of immigration, and with the present facilities for 
| acquiring suffrage, our large cities will be ruled 
| by foreigners. And who can doubt that they will 
| then finish, in other cities, what they have begun 
in the city of St. Louis? 

You tell me that the number of fofeigners is 
too insignificant to excite alarm. And this is 
precisely what was said in France of the infidel 
clubs of Voltaire. ‘* What can they do?’’ said 
the King in the prideof his power. ‘* What can 
** said the nobility that surrounded the 


| they do,’’ said the bishops, ‘* against us who hold 
| the conscience of the nation by the force of habit 
* And thus—while 

| the leaven was fermenting, while the fever was 
| rising, while the unquiet earth was heaving and 
the magazines of woe were filling up—the people 
' were soothed to sleep. They were awakened 
only by the roar of revolution; and only in time 
| to see the uncapping of that fearful volcano which 





| rolled out a continuous shect of desolation over 
|| pulsations to every part of it; so that what the | all the land. 


It is in vain that you rely for safety on the 


1 have only space to mention two of these pesti- || freedom and power of the Government; for these, 


tween preferring and proscribing—they attach to 
the former the odium that roperly belongs to the 
latter; but they do so only in reference to the 


/and the other from Germany. | attributes of our peril. Nor will it afford us pro- 


| 
| lent ‘* isms ’’—one of them imported from France, || in the hands of a profligate suffrage, are the very 
| The French ‘ism’ writes its creed in one || tection from these menacing evils to close our 


| 


American party. They seem to regard it as per- | sentence—‘‘ Marriage is an unreasonable restraint, || eyes to the fact of their existence; for all history 


fectly legitimate and right that a Democrat should || and ought to be abolished.’’' This creed was in- || ‘astifies that the danger of national ruin is aug- 
prefer to be ruled by Democrats; but if an Amer- {| augurated in the city of New York only a few || mented and rendered more inevitable, inversely, 
ican prefers to be ruled by Americans, and, in |, years since, and now it counts it votaries by the |! in proportion as the sources of ruin are less 
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clearly discerned. Nor yet will it save us to || rights of conscience. We have said, and still |; 
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say, that there shall be *‘ no union of Church and || and from that day to this it has trailed it 


ave an aggregate majority on our side, for, as | 

hat tated above, these evils assail us on our || State’’ inthiscountry, for the Church has always } 
w points, and where we have not the majority. || been corrupted by the foul embrace. How was 
it must also be remembered that the alertness of || it affected when Constantine united its powers 


minoriues 1s quite as proverbial as the phlegmatic 
nee of majorities—commonly the one gains 


spiritual condition by the apt and appropriate 
i the other loses, until the majority changes 


figure of a ‘‘ whited sepulcher’’—beautiful with- 
sides. Buta majority is not needed to destroy || out, but within full of dead men’s bones. How 
our Government. A small number of madmen || has it invariably been affected under similar cir- 
may wreck ashipinastorm. Ask history how |! cumstances; and how has it scourged the State 
the Governments of antiquity were subverted. || for seeking and securing the unholy alliance? 
The answer is, in the general, ‘* By the decay of |; Look at Spain groaning under the lash of the 
virtue and the consequent growth of vice.’’ It | Church! Look at Galileo, whose genius it tor- 
was this that destroyed the Grecian Republic. || tured on the rack! Look at Latimer and Ridley, 
It was this that touched with death the iron || whom it burned atthe stake! Look at the horrid 
sinews and proud heart of the Roman Empire. |} Inquisition, whose galling weight it dared to lay 
it was this that broke down the ancient and illus- || on the world! Behold it wielding the ax, and 


trembling dependency which was finally sub- || because they dared to read their Bibles, and in- 
verted by the son of Vespasian in the midst of |} terpret its meaning for themselves! See it in 
boundless slaughter. It was this, in short, that || Ireland, driving from the door of the starving 
ruined all the Governments of ancient story. |) peasant his only cow, and selling her for half her 
Such, at all events, is the teaching of history. || value, to raise tithes for the support of a Protest- 
And how does philosophy account for this uni- || ant clergyman whom he never saw! And in ad- 
‘form destiny? Let it speak for itself. Its utter- || dition to this, see the prams of his own Church, 
ance is clear and distinct. ‘‘Slowly,’’ itinforms || as they meet him at the cradle; watch them, as 
us, *‘and reluctantly does human nature rise up || with jibbering and clenched teeth and hungry 
from sloth, and ignorance, and animalism; and |} stomach, they dog him through life to the grave; 
many hands and constant effort are demanded to || yes, and beyond the grave with their demand for 
raise and hold up the sluggish mass; but a single || money! Hear them asking for money when the 
hand may cut the cord and let it thunder back on || infant is baptized; hear them asking for money 
destruction. A well-tuned orchestra and a har- || when the boy is confirmed; hear them asking for 
monious choir demand science and skill; but a || money when he goes to confession; hear them 
fool may put the instruments out of order, and || asking for money when they grant an indulgence; 
send out notes of discord. To bring a garden to || hear them asking for money when they visit the 
its highest state of culture, taste and industry and | 
experience must combine the discoveries of ages; | 


j 
. } . . . . 
trious kingdom of David and Solomon into a || wearing off its bloody edge in beheading men, | 
| 
' 
' 





grant the benefit of extreme unction to the dying; 
but a herd of swine may destroy its beauty in |! hear them asking for money when they perform 
an hour.”’ |, the last sad office to the dead; and finally, hear 
Finally, on this point, to throw into one sen- || their heartless and ceaseless demand for money 
tence the cause oom reason of our fears, as well || from the friends of the departed, until the monk 
as the distinctive ground upon which we base our |; and the mass have extracted his soul from pur- 
preference of the native to the foreigner, Lremark || gatory! ‘The voyage to Paradise by this ex- 
that it is infinitely easier to pull down than itis || pensive and circuitous mode of transit becomes 
to build up a government; and while the for- |/ an intolerable burden; and it is made to pass 
cigner is peculiarly qualified to achieve the for- || round by the way of purgatory for no other con- 
mer result, he is utterly unable to accomplish the || ceivable purpose, that [ can discern, than to jus- 
lutter. || tify their enormous exactions of freight. [Laugh- 
We are not alarmists. We trust that our Gov- |) ter.] 
ernment will live, and rise toa glorious immor- || Sir, we love religious liberty. We are jealous 
tality; but if it is destined to fall on evil times || of the rights of conscience; and hence we will 
and be ruined, then we desire, while the smoke || ever resist such a union of Church and State in 
of our burning ascends, and the fragments of our || this country as would crush out religious lib- 
wreck are floating by, that our countrymen may || erty. Nor do we, in this respect, go a whit 
know that we put forth our hands, in feebleness || further than the American Catholic goes. He 
it may be, to arrest the evil. This is the posi- || eschews, as cordially as we do, the dogma once 
tion of the American party; and for this the gen- || held by the Church of Rome—* That the Pope 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Bows] brands it |) has power to dethrone kings and prea and 
with proscription. deprive them of their crowns.”? He would re- 
But itis more than time that I should turn to | sist, as promptly as any other American, the erec- 
the last point in the gentleman’s speech which I || tion on this continent of that inexorable tribunal, 
propose to notice. Itis the charge of religious |) whose pathway through Spain is still marked 
intolerance. with the traces of ancient murder. So far from 
In submitting my views on this branch of the || being intolerant in matters of religion, we are 
subject, ®@ may not be improper to state that there | the first political party, if not the only one, that 
are jeading men in the American party who differ || has ever distinctly declared its opposition to re- 
with me. 1 will therefore be understood as only || ligious intolerance. We pereess to protect the 
proposing to give my own construction as to its || religion of both the Catholic and the Protestant; 


poi 
I 


y: 
Aud here I must be permitted to express my 


and to that end we intend to resist the ‘* aggressive | 


with those of the State? History symbolizes its | 


| 


| 
| 
' 
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were laying the foundation of the Government: 
’ 
Ss 
length—its pathway of shame—along all the ae 
of our growing greatness. It has finally suc. 
ceeded in coiling itself about the body of the 
“‘giant.’’ Its strong folds are now contractin 
with crushing power, and history has alread 
recorded the first tragic line of the final catas. 
trophe. 
| We shall not fully appreciate the mischievous 
_ tendency of ‘‘ slavery agitation,’’ unless we look 
| narrowly into its past history, and carefully note 


| its occasions and effects. It began far back jn 


| our national annals. Its first scene was enacted 

on the floor of the old Continental Congress, 
For three successive years it rocked the floor of 
that Hall, and shook the ill-compacted elements 
of the Confederacy almost to dissolution. It was 
raging fiercely when the convention met to frame 


| the Federal Constitution; and it was transferred 


| to the floor of that convention. So fierce and 
violent was the contest there, that the hope of 
| uniting the contending factions into one common 
sisterhood of States was for a time completely 
| blighted. At length an amicable adjustment was 
effected. The State of Virginia ceded to the 
| United States that splendid domain known as the 
| Northwestern Territory, from which five flour- 
'|ishing States have since been formed. This 
| munificent bequest was at that time an effectual 
|| quietus to the slavery agitation. It was the great 
| pacificator. It said to the troubled elements, 
| ** Peace, be still!’? and instantly the sea went 
down, and the great vessel of our country’s for- 








° . «- j 
sick; hear them asking’ for money when they || 


tunes was seen floating like a beautiful swan on 
the bosom of the quiet waters. 

A little attention to the slavery agitation in this 
| instance, especially to the manner of its adjust- 
ment, will disclose the secret and baneful source 
of all subsequent and similar agitations. Before 
the Federal Constitution was adopted, the area 
and population of what is now the slave country 
largely exceeded the area and population of the 
free States. It was clearly apparent, therefore, 
that the slave States, under the three-fifths rule 
of representation, would hold the balance of 
power in both branches of the National Legis- 
ature. Hence the relentless opposition of the 
free-State delegates in that convention to the 
| institution of slavery. The contest then, as in 
subsequent instances to which | will presently 
| advert, was a struggle for vested rights on the 
| one side, and political supremacy on the other. 
This proposition is susceptible of a degree of 
| proof scarcely inferior to demonstration. In the 
/argument which I propose to make upon it, I 
| shall leave out of view the interesting proofs that 


|| might be drawn directly from the contest itself, 


| 


/and direct my attention to such only as are dedu- 
| cible from its final adjustment. 

| If the contest in question did not originate in 
|an unworthy grasping after political supremacy 
| on the part of the free States’ delegates, in what, 
|I ask, did it originate? Did it spring from an 
| inherent repugnance to the institution of slavery, 
| considered simply and in itself? Was it the off- 
| spring of humanity interposing in behalf of the 
| slave? Surely such a contrast could not have 
| sprung from either of these sources. In what, 
| then, did it originate? There is but one answer 


regret that the gentleman saw fit to leave out 
the proof of that charge. 
on the stump, and with apparent sincerity; but 
the proof has invariably been wanting. I had 
never expected to hear it in Congress unaccom- 
panied with the proof. But I here affirm, that 
neither in the speeches which I heard during the 
canvass, nor in the gentleman's speech on yes- 
terday, have I been able to discern even the trace 
of an argument in proof of the charge alleged. 
The truth is, there has been no attempt at argu- 
ment, unless there is argument in abuse, or in 
drolicry, or in swaggering gesticulation. 

What do we say in our published platform of 
principles on the subject of religion? We say 
plainly anddistinetly, ‘*No religious intolerance." 


pis re : 
We did, I admit, in our first platform, express a 
determined resistance to the “aggressive policy”? | 


and ‘* corrupt tendencies”’ of ecelesiastical dom- 
ination; but we never have proposed, nor do 


We now propose, to interfere with any man’s | 


I had heard it made || 


policy”’ by which the one might crush out the life || to the question; and that answer is clearly dedu- 
and being of the other. | cible from the mode of adjustment by which the 
And now, having disposed of the gentleman’s || struggle was terminated. The acquisition of the 
speech, I resume the line of remark on which || Northwestern Territor opened out to the free 
I set out in the beginning. I stated that I was || States the prospect of future expansion, and, 
| opposed to the further agitation of the slavery || with that expansion, the prospect of ultimate 
| question in Congress; partly because of its mis- || political supremacy in the councils of the na- 
|| chievous tendency, but, wg during the pres- | tion. Hence the magic power of the famed or- 
| ent short session, because it keeps in abeyance, | dinance of ’87. You remember how promptly 
} and will probably defeat altogether, other and || and effectually it appeased the storm; how com- 
|| important public interests. I desire, during the || pletely it bridled the wild ravings of fanaticism, 
|| residue of my hour, to speak somewhat in detail how it closed up the temple of Janus, and furled 
| on each of these two topics. | for the time all banners of battle. And yet the 
| An eminent British historian, speaking of the || condition of the slave was in nowise affected by 
American Republic, calls it the ‘‘ Young Giant of || its passage. The proof of the proposition sub- 
| the West;’’ and, considering its unrivaled growth || mitted above is full and complete—that the first 
and expansion, he has certainly applied to it a |! slavery agitation was a contest on the part of the 
very appropriate designation. But this ‘* slavery free States for political supremacy. 1 pass with- 
agitation” is a fearfu gangrene on the limbs of | out further remark to the reviewal of its subse- 
the youthful giant, climbing with dark, mortal ] quent history. 
|, onten toward the seat of life. It was the hiss of || The next serious agitation of the slavery ques- 
| this serpent that alarmed our fathers when they |) tion occurred in the year 1812, when the State of 
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Louisiana applied for admission into the Unicn. || 


\ bloody war with Great Britain was just on the 
ove of bursting upon the country; but the battle 
eve : . ¢ . 

oon the slavery question appealed so directly to 


u 


vorest on the one side, and to mad fanaticism 
the other, that even the ‘* pomp and circum- 


cance’? of approaching war were either un- | 
iooded, or lost sight of, in the fury of sectional 
,zitation. In this, as in the former instance, the 


otest was a struggle for power. 


~The third, and by far the most frightful ‘ agita- |' 


“on?? that has ever transpired since our Govern- 
ment began, occurred when Missouri applied for 
»ormission to form her State constitution. «It com- 
t . Q.- i 

menced in the year 1819; and for two terrible 
years the smoke of the battle hung over the Cap- 
tol. The great heart of the nation was beating 
tymultuously, and almost bursting with appre- 
hension, When suddenly the battle-clouds lifted, 
and all eyes in both sections of the Union turned 


eagerly to see on whose banner victory had | 
perched. They saw the contending hosts sitting | 


quietly around a double-faced monument on the 
one side and the other of which each read the 
inscription of its own victory. MiSsouri was 
admitted beneath the egis of the Constitution; 


hut slavery was forever restricted from all the ter- | 


ritory north and west of that State. 

I shall pass by the ‘* agitation’’ of 1836, which 
occurred when the State of Arkansas applied 
for admission into the Union. Other elements 
so complicated the struggle as to render its true 
source and character most difficult of clear dis- 
cernment. 


The next scene in this tragic act occurred in | 


1845, when the annexation of Texas was pro- 
posed. Here the issue was fairly presented. It 


was acontest for power on the part of the free | 

- ! 
States, and for nothing else. Slavery already 
existed in Texas. Its admission neither dimin- | 


ished nor increased the number of slaves. It 
gave the South additional power in the councils 
of the nation; and was therefore opposed by the 
North. Slavery was only an incident; while po- 
litical aggrandizement was the source and object 
of the strife. 

The successive agitations that occurred in con- 


nection with the Oregon bill, the California bill, | 


and the Utah and New Mexico bill—commencing 
in 1847 and terminating in 1850—are so nearly 


alike, and trench so closely upon each other, that | 
the three may be grouped together, and regarded 


as constituting one great struggle. I shall not 
pause here to argue the questions relating to the 
occasion and object of this struggle. We were 
all eye-witnesses of the scene; but as each of us 
observed it from a different angle of observation, 
we would all differ, most probably, in our opin- 
ions both as to its origin and effect. There is one 
respect, however, in which there is perfect agree- 
ment. Weall agree that its amicable adjustment 
arrested the eddying whirl of that fearful mael- 
stroom which threatened to ingulf the Union. 
In this instance the contest was settled on a new 
principle—the principle of non-intervention. All 
sections of the country acquiesced in the adjust- 
ment; and the feverish excitement of 1850 was 
fast dying out, when suddenly, like a thunder- 


bolt from a clear sky, the double-dyed fraud of | 


“squatter ene **? was launched down upon 
us. It shivered the line of partition that gave us 
some sort of show for future expansion, and laid 


Open our spreading and fertile domain to the || 
paupers and loafers and felons uf Europe. And 


now, the alien, standing upon that soil still red 


and slippery with the blood of southern chivalry, | 


can turn us and our property away. If the re- 


pealing clause of the Kansas-Nebraska act had | 
veen SO framed as to revive the *‘ Old French | 


laws”? establishing slavery in the Louisiana pur- 


chase, the interests of the South would then have | 


been protected; but that act, by express pro- 
vision, declares that those laws shall not be 


“‘revived”’ or “ put in force.’? In conclusion on | 


this point, I put the question: Where are our 
troubles about slavery to end? We are now in 
the very throe and travail of agitation. Omens 
of evil hang thick and dark along the horizon of 
the future! No star of hope arises! No ray of 
deliverance gleams out to gladden the heart of the 
nation! Our present is full of trouble, our future 
repiete with doubt only less than despair. 


Americanism—Slavery Question—Mr. Akers. 


| Ifthere were no other subjects demanding con- 
gressional attention, I should still regard this 
| eternal clamor about slavery as the climax of 
| madness; inasmuch as it tends directly to unhar- 
ness the loins and quench the vigor and divide 
| the councils of the nation. Butwhenl remember 
that, in addition to these positive evils, it keeps 
inabeyance the consideration of all othersubjects, 
| however grave and weighty in their character, I 
|| have no language in which to express my utter 
aversion to its further vexatious and harassing 
| progress. 

In this immediate connection, and with a view 
to indicate the particular class of subjects upon 
which our people in the West desire congres- 
sional legislation, I will ask your attention toa 
brief statement of facts in relation to that inter- 
esting region of country. 
| Less than three quarters of a century ago, 
| Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, plied every 
effort within the grasp of his great mind to in- 
duce his countrymen to cross the Alleghany 
\| ridge. ** When motives of avarice failed, he suc- 
ceeded by considerations of ambition. An order 
of knighthood was formed. Caps and epaulets | 
|; and garters were distributed. A small horse- 
|| Shoe of beaten gold, stitched to the coat of each 
|| daring knight, proclaimed the adventurous char- 
acter of the transitory crusade.’’ With fearless 
step they ascended the untrodden heights of the 
mountain; and in ten short weeks the gates of 
| the magnificent West were burst asunder. Since 
then the tide of emigration has been sweeping 
| westward with the steady and resistless advance 
of a sea. The soldiers of 1776 and 1812 have | 
|| since drawn their warrants and settled in that 
|| land of promise. Their sons and daughters, 
blooming in health and vigor, are there. The 
arts and improvements of civilized life are there. 
Wealth hex intelligence and refinement are there. | 

Schools and colleges, and the pulpitand the press, 
} are there. All that the Kast called its own is 
| there. The largest half of the country’s popu- 
|| lation is there. ‘The mighty genius of the nine- 

teenth century is there. ‘The whole stupendous 
|| array of machinery, whose wopdrous power in 
|| abridging labor has relaxed the curse on man 
and beast, is there. The terrors of the wilder- 
} ness have shrunk back as if from the glance of 
| destiny. Interminable forests have gone down 
| with all their plumed honors before the ax-armed 
cohorts of peaceful industry. ‘Thousands of 
log-cabins, which once formed the image and | 
| emblem of the West, have long been supplanted 
| by mansions scarcely less elegant than the palace | 
| of Aladdin. Flourishing cities have arisen as if 
| from the wavings of magic. In plain, unfigura- | 
| 








| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


tive truth, ‘‘the wilderness and the solitary 
place’’ have been made glad; and the desert lit- 
erally ‘* blossoms as the rose.” 
|| Such was the past, and such is the present, of | 
the West. Shall I now lift the vail and cast the 
horoscope of its future? No power of prophetic 
discernment can grasp the whole of that future; 
but its bold styiking outline is palpable to the ob- 
tusest observation. The West is destined soon 
to become, if indeed it is not already, the richest 
agricultural region in the world. How much of 
its future greatness is revealed in the breadth and 
fertility of its soil. Compared with other coun- 
tries, it is, in round numbers, about twelve times 
as large as France, six times as large as Great 
Britain, and nearly thirty times as large as Old 
England alone. Its climate is mild and salubri- | 
ous. The Rocky Mountains protect it from the | 
\| rude blasts of the northwest Pacific, and the Alle- | 
| ghanies interpose an effectual barrier against the | 
cold east wind, so destructive of life and health | 
|| in the Atlantic States. These lofty ridges are | 
\| the heaven-built walls of that garden of the world. | 
|| Indeed, I have sometimes imagined that the very | 
|| position of those rock-browed ridges was stu- | 
|| diously arranged, for a wise and beneficent pur- 
|| pose, by that wisdom which built and fashioned 
|| the earth for the comfort and convenience of man. 
Starting at the extreme northern boundary of the | 
West, some hundreds of miles asunder, they reg- 
ularly and gradually converge as they approach 





its southern limits, forming a mighty tunnel 
through which the wind and weather of the north 
are poured out on the Mexican Gulf. But the 





South ean never return this compliment to us who 
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live in the West. If all the siroccos of the tropics 
should conspire to blast us with their foul, hot 
breath, they would soon find themselves blowing 
from the wrong end of the tunnel. Their utmost 
rage could not reach us. When the south wind 
does come, it is as soft and bland as an infant’s 
breath, It melts the hoar frosts of spring, brings 
us our birds and our flowers, and fills the whole 
land with the early harbingers of returning sum- 
mer. 

Again: the West is destined to become a great 
manufacturing region. It possesses every ad- 
vantage for this purpose that the hand of boun- 
teous nature could bestow. Its creeks and rivers 
must be numbered by the thousand; and in all 
their higher sections, they are rolling and tum- 
bling overledges and precipices in all the wildness 
of untamed and unappropriated power. In the 
dash of every torrent; in the roar of every cas- 
cade; in the rush and thunder of a thousand cat- 
aracts, the voice of destiny is heard throughout 
the mighty West. Neither New England nor 
Old England can much longer enjoy the profits 
of furnishing us with their various fabrics. We 
shall soon have our Lowell and our Manchester, 
as we now have our Pittsburg, and Wheeling, 
and Cincinnati, and St. Louis. Nature has fur- 
nished us the necessary facilities, and western 
enterprise will accomplish the work. 

No nation has ever become great or powerful 
without enterprise. Why is it that China is so 
weak and powerless, compared with other na- 
tions? Is it because she is wanting in industry? 
No nation is more industrious. She walls her 
territory to shut out the invader; she bridges her 
valleys with chains; she transforms her rocks into 
terraces; and, as if disdaining the assistance of 
nature, she rears her temples on mountains of 
her own construction, And yet, if an earthquake 
should sink her to-day, what ocean would miss 
her sails? The secret of her weakness lies in this: 
she is wanting in energy. 

[It is with nations as it is with individuals. 
The man who has energy holds a guarantee to 
Exile him to the wilderness, and he 
presses milk and honey from its rocks. - Launch 
him out on the stormy ocean, and he exacts a 
rich’ revenue from its billows. Place him ina 
printing office, and he becomes a philosopher 
and statesman. Imprison his body, and, through 
the grated windows of his cell, he sends out his 
soul to tread the zodiac, and count the constel- 
lations of heaven. Bring out and spread in his 
pathway the racks and chains of Jewish per- 
secution, and, looking forward to the results and 

rewards of his labors, he points to these instru- 
ments of torture, and says, with serene com- 
posure, ‘* None of these things move me.”’ Place 
him in any and all relations, whether prosperous 
or adverse, and still his step is firm, fearless, 
forward; and if the framery of the universe fall, 
its shattered ruins will strike him on his way to 
his object. And, as with individuals, so with 
nations, energy is the condition and guarantee of 
greatness. Who, then, in the light of these facts, 
can set bounds to the growing greatness of the 
West—a country where the Benificent Creator 
has emptied the horn of abundance, and where 
energy 1s the staple of character ? 

Finally: The West is destined to become great 
and powerful in a commercial point of view. 
Spread out the map of that wonderful region and 
look for a moment at its natural facilities for 
transit and transportation. Take up your posi- 
tion at the mouth of the ** Beautiful Ohio’’ and 
trace out the lines of travel that radiate thence to 
all points of the compass. In the direction of 
Pittsburg you have nine hundred and fifty miles 
of steam navigation. To the Falls of St. An- 
thony you have a thousand miles more. ‘To the 
head waters of the turbid Missouri you have a 
continued stretch of three thousand miles more. 

» These noble streams, together with their numer- 
ous tributaries, make up a combined aggregate 
of not less than ten thousand miles. 

Nor is the West shut in from intercourse with 
the rest of the world. Nearly all its navigable 
streams terminate in that ‘ Father of Waters’’ 
which nature herself has channeled out to the 
southern marts of trade. The great chain of 
lakes which forms its commercial and political 
boundary on the north opens a direct communica- 


greatness. 
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tion to that ecean of opulence which has made 
New England and Old England the commercial 
emporiums of the world. And, finally, if Con- 
gress will only suspend the slavery agitation long 
enough to listen and respond to the wants of the 
country, it will soon be connected by railroad 


with the Pacific ocean. That great work accom- 
lished, the West will have fairly entered upon 


its high career. Only think of it a moment. || 
Ships from the Indian ocean, from Canton, and || 
Calcutta, can cross the Pacific, and deposit their || 


if 


rich freight on the western shore of this continent, | 


and save ten thousand miles of the most difficult 
and dangerous navigation. 
ence of the earth will then be traversed by steam, 
and the line of transit so formed—to borrow a 
firure from geography—will be the commercial 
equator of the globe. It will reverse the course of 
the world’s commerce. It will be the great chan- 
ne! along which the wealth of nations will flow. 


The entire circumfer- | 


Merchants from London and to pg will cross | 


the American continent by railroa 
to Asia. Tey will purchase their silks, and 
gums, and spices, and rich aromatics, in the 


on their way | 


respective markets of Asia and the islands of the | 
Pacific, and then return homeward by the same 


line of travel. They will thus pass and repass, 


and their commerce will be transported, across | 


the entire breadth of this continent. 
not all. ‘The merchandise imported from the 
same markets to the Atlantic cities, and which is 
now carried round by Cape Horn, will take the 
same course; and the entire aggregate will pass 
through the very heart of the West. Then, and 
not till then, will the natural resources of the 
West have fuirly begun to be developed. Then, 
the American Republic will have fairly begun to 
achieve its high destiny. Yes, when that iron 


pathway is spread from ocean to ocean, and this | 


earth-encompassing current of travel and trans- 
ortation is set in motion along it, not only the 
Vest, but this great and powerful nation—not 


‘rt 


only the nation, but the trading and trafficking 
’ > a 


world—will feel the impulse. 
l have detected, in the course of my remarks, 
a smile of incredulity—I will not construe it less 


charitably to myself—playing upon the lips of 
members who sit immediately around me. Sirs, 


I cheerfully accord to you, and each of you, the | 


benefit and luxury of a smile at my expense. 
The country whence I came, and of which I 
speak,is smiling also. It will, I trust, continue 
to sinile for many years. It will ultimately, and 
in due time, go up and possess the broad inher- 
itance which these views anticipate. In what 1 
have said I have not given utterance to idle 
declamations. I have not unbridled and set wild 
an impulsive and fervid imagination. It has been 
no part of my design, thus far, to pursue a line 
of remark in the nature and character of argu- 
ment. The statements I have made are higher, 
more reliable, and more affirmative than argu- 
ments. They are statements of fact; and deduc- 
tions from premises as immutable as the laws 
of matter. What I have said of the past and 
present of the West is matter of history. What 
have said, in the shape of deductions, respect- 
ing its opening and brightening future—especially 
of that future which shall follow the completion 
of the Pacific railroad—is based upon laws as old 
as the creation, No skepticism can gainsay these 
facts or doubt the deductions based upon them. 

And here let us look for a moment, from this 
angle of observation, at the discussion now pend- 
ing in both Houses of Congress. 

A vast region of country, opulent in all the 
essential elements of power and greatness, asks 
Congress to aid it in constructing a road which 
would lift the whole nation into new capacities 
of progress; and Congress strangely and persist- 
ently refuses to suspend the slavery agitation, 
and give even one day to the consideration of 
that reasonable request. The completion of this 
work, it is freely and frankly admitted, would 
pour new life and vigor into every sinew of our 
social and financial system ; it would immeasur- 
ably enlarge our already unrivaled agriculture; it 
would raise our infant manufactories, now strug- 


gling for a doubtful existence, into prosperous | 


and permanent ascendency; it would whiten ever 


ocean with the sails of our commerce, and fill | 


every mart with the products of our skill; and 


But this is | 


| it. 
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yet its completion is delayed, and will most prob- 


and races of earth, we may yet 


ably be defeated, at least so far as the present 
Congress is concerned, by the intolerable nui- 
sance of slavery agitation. 

Nine tenths of the people in the western States, 


| and a large majority of the citizens of the eastern 


and middle States, desire the speedy construction 
of the Pacific railroad. The commercial neces- 
sities of the nation demand it. The continued 
possession of four hundred thousand square miles 
of our territory on the Pacific coast demands it. 
The defense of our ocean-bound Republicdemands 
And yet, though the money and the energy 
are ready to construct it, no time can be spared 
from the ‘slavery agitation’’ to investigate its 
claims. 

But I have another and a higher reason for 
desiring the termination of the existing contest. 
If it continue, our ruin is inevitable. As well 
might you attempt to blot out the sun end bind 
the solar system together with cobwebs, as to 
waste your strength in an insane endeavor to hold 
the discordant elements of this Confederacy in a 
state of adhesion, while this vexing and disor- 
ganizing question is permitted to infest the halls 
of legislation. But if we bury this dangerous 
issue, and set our hearts upon the aggrandize- 
ment of the country, there may be no bound to 
the sacred munificence of our preservation. The 
coming triuls and tribulations of earth may but 
augment our glory. Preserved amidst the ‘* thun- 
derings and lightnings’’ which appal the tribes 

[ led up, like 
the prophet to the Mount, to see the face of the 
Eternal Lawgiver, and when the visitation has 


| past, the world may see us descending from the 
| mountain and the cloud, our brow blazing, and 


| Scriptures to represent t 
globe, are only material emblems of the spiritual | 
up-breaking and subsequent renovation of the | 


our bands holding the Commandments of Man- 
kind. And if—as there is great reason to sup- 
pose —the terms of metaphor employed in the 

he destruction of the 


race, then our Government may stand forever. 


| The cause of hymanity bids it stand. The suc- 
| cess of our great experiment of self-government 


bids it stand. ‘* The very earth itself,”’ as it 
whirls along its orbit, ** carries the universal shout 
around, esto perpetua!’’ and from the most distant 
realms of the coming future returns the prolonged 
and repeated echo, ‘ be thou everlasting!’’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. F. BOWIE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In true House or Representatives, 
January 13, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the 
Tariff bill— 


Mr. BOWIE said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: I do not propose to consider 
the tariff question at this time. I propose to 
reserve what I have to say on that subject to 
some more convenient season. I have not di- 
rected my mind to the consideration of that ques- 
tion at this time, because I had no idea that it 


. 


_ would be sprung on the House this morning; but, 


, the committee. 
| tion, therefore, I shall only say, ‘Go thy way 


with the consent of the House and of the 
I shall proceed to give “4 views upon some of 
the topics embraced in the President’s message, to 
which the attention of the House has been called 
by the various members who have. addressed 
With reference to the tariff ques- 


hair, 


for this time, and when I have a more convenient 
season I will call for thee.’’ [Laughter.} I shall 

roceed with my remarks, availing myself of the 
atitude of debate allowed under the rules of this 
House. I propose to address myself in reply 
to some of the remarks of my colleague, [Mr. 
Davis,}] who has found so. much fault with the 
President’s message. I shall not, in the remarks 
which I propose to submit, dwell much upon 
that portion of the President’s message which 
relates to the organization of the Black Repub- 
lican party. That subject has been so ably han- 
dled, so thoroughly sifted, and the arguments on 


. 
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it so thoroughly exhausted, that I shall giy 
but a passing notice—merely to give it a blow, 

it falls. It is true that we are told that we should 
not strike down a fallen foe; but when that fe 
wriggles in death, and in his strugglesgives wa; 
ing of a future attack, it is the part of wisdom 
it is the part of prudence, 
the reach of harm forever. 

Now, sir, the President, in the exercise of , 
clear constitutional duty—of an obligation jy. 
posed on him by the Constitution to give inform. 
ation from time to time to the Congress of thy 
United States, of the state of the Union, not op! 
in reference to its foreign, but domestic relations 
has announced what, in his judgment, is a cop. 
spiracy to overturn the Constitution. He has 
conceived, in his judgment, that there is a design 
upon the part of the Black Republican party—| 
strike out the word Black ”’ for the sake of 
courtesy, (laughter]—to strike down the funda. 
mental principles of our Government. He cop. 
ceives that the organization of a party, based 
upon the principles announced by Mr. Speaker 
Banks, in his great commercial speech in New 
York, that mere numbers should prevail, attempt. 
ing to array all that portion of our great country 
who are not slaveholders against those who are 
slaveholders, as in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution; and this being his judgment, in 
which the great Democratic party concurs, I thank 
him for the bold, fearless, and patriotic manner 
in which he has presented to the mind of the 
American people the momentous issues involved 
in the consideration of such a question. 

The attempts to bring into conflict the com. 
mercial interests of the North and South, and 
to generate in the minds of the people of these 
sections feelings of bitter and unrelenting hatred 
towards each other, could only result in the de- 
struction of our Government. Conceiving this 
to be the design of that party, it was undoubt- 
edly the duty of the President, under his oath 
of office, to inform promptly the — of all 
the States of the dangers which gathered around 
the Union of these States. Under the Constit- 
tion it is his duty to inform the Houses of Con- 
gress, and the people, of threatened dangers, 
either from domestic or foreign enemies. Then, 
how could he conscientiously have withheld his 
note of alarm in this matter? If he had done so 
he would have been derelict to every constitu- 
tional obligation. This no one will doubt; for is 
there one here who does not believe that if this 
sectional organization had succeeded, there would 
have been great danger of disunion? I appeal 
to Fillmore men, and to the Democratic party, 
now composed of conservative Whigs and con- 
servative Democrats, of the present and of times 
gone by—I appeal to the great masses of the 
people for the truth of this assertion. Even if 
disunion had not been the immediate result, 
there would have been anarchy and civil discord. 
There would have been those bitter contentions 
between the North and the South that would 
have resulted, ultimately, in civil war. It was 
time for the President to warn the people and 
their representatives; and he has done so calmly, 
considerately, and dispassionately. A domestic 
foe is more insidious and deadly than a foreiga 
one. It is stealthy in its approach to the citadel 
of our rights. And what would be the character 
of the civil war against which the President has 
warned us? He has said truly that its history 
would be written in records of desolated fields, 
conflagrations of houses, murder, rapine, and al) 
the horrible and dreadful attendants on inter- 
necine war. When once begun, we know no! 
when and where it would terminate. Ruin and 
devastation would follow it everywhere. The 
President would have been a traitor to the trust 
confided to him, and to the country which gave 
him birth, if, believing that the aims of this sec- 
tional party, if carried out, would have led to the 
dissolution of the Union, he had not proclaimed 
the fact in his annual message. I thank him for 
his message in the name of the constituency | rep- 
resent, and in my own name. I thank him in the 
name of constitutional law, and in the name 0! 
liberty and equal rights. Now, while the bugle 
note is sounding for another conflict four yeas 
to come, like that we have just d through, 
I deem it only fair to say that i will, as I hope 
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-y lover of the Union will, be found standing 
“py side with the President and his party. 
-qurse we cannot expect that the Republicans 
will take kindly this exposure of their designs. 
«The galled jade winces.”* They can have no 
more love for the present Chief Magistrate than 
the followers of Aaron Burr had for Jefferson, 
or those engaged in the whisky insurrection in 


eve 
sid 
Of 


Pennsylvania had for Washington. They may || 


heap abuse on the President—they may accuse 
him of having libeled them—they may allege 
that he is a partisan President, and may continue 
to pour upon him the vials of their wrath; but, sir, 
if | mistake not, the American party of the South 
(withitheexception of my eathenae 





and the Dem- | 


ocratic party—all conservative men every where— | 


will give against them the same verdict that the 
Presidenthas. If whatthe Presidentsays does not 
anply to them, why do they take it to themselves? 


If they do not belong to the Garrison, the Wen- || 


dell Phillips school, who would burn the Bible | 


and the Constitution—if they do not belong to that 
school of politicians who are in favor of abolish- 
ing slavery in the States, and whoclaim the power 
to do so,as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bine- 
yam] this morning announced unequivocally, 
under those principles of the Constitution which 
secure the right of trial by jury. the habeas corpus 
act, and the great, eternal principles of liberty 
which are to be found in every line of that sacred 
instrument—if they do not belong to the school 


to which the honorable gentleman from Ohio || 


Mr. Bivenam] and the senior member from 


with all this abuse of the President’s message? 


I hope that message will be scattered all over the | 


world, as a warning everywhere against men 
who would strike my or attempt to strike 
down and destroy the eternal principles of con- 
stitutional liberty which are found in that in- 
strument. 

Sir, the message is not ‘‘ unprecedented.” 
My colleague [Mr. Davis] is not singular in 
the use of that term. There has not a Black 
Republican spoken upon this floor who has not 


denounced the message as *‘ unprecedented” and | 


false to the history of the country. It was com- 


menced upon that side of the House, and has |, 
He at least | 


been followed up by my colleague. 
seems to agree with them in this respect. How, 
sir, is it unprecedented ? 


eral Jackson, you will find precedents of this 
kind in presidential messages. 

General Washington made the insurrections in 
Pennsylvania in reference to the tax upon whisky, 
the subject of a special message to Congress; and 
he not only did that, but asked for a force to 


suppress it, and Congress gave it to him. That | 


message was more vituperative and abusive of 
the enemies of constitutional liberty than this. 
Jefferson denounced the alien and sedition laws 
of 1798, in round terms. He denounced the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr and all his coadjutors. 
Madison denounced the conduct of Governor 
Strong, of Massachusetts, during the last war, 
for refusing to bring out his troops to fight a 
foreign enemy. 

And, sir, whenever there has been danger from 
combinations of men to suppress or to obstruct the 
posse of law, it has been the practice of every 

resident to communicate such hrets to Congress. 
We have had aninstance during this veryCongress 
in President Pierce’s Kansas message. There 
were obstructions to the laws in Kansas. I care 
not whether it came from what the Black Repub- 
licans call the border ruffians of Missouri, or from 
the emigrant aid society. There was a state of 
revolution there, and the President communicated 

e facts to Congress, and asked for power to 
suppress the troubles. It was all well: enough 
then with the Black Republicans. It was music 
in their ears when the so-called ‘* border ruffians 
of Missouri’’ were referred to; but when an attack 


was made upon the ‘ emigrant aid society,”’ it | 


was all discord and distraction. 

I say it is the duty of the President, upon all 
emergencies of this sort, to communicate the facts 
to Congress, and let the people decide for them- 
selves. Then my colleague is mistaken when he 
says this is an extraordinary and unprecedented 


Why, sir, from the | 
earliest history of this Government—from the | 
days of Washington down to the days of Gen- | 
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| : 

| message. [ have pointed out the precedents, and 
| whether there were precedents or not, there is a 
| 

| 


communicate such facts to the Congress of the 
| United States. 

In everything which has been said by my 
| friend from Georgia, [Mr. Srepnens,] my friend 
| from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancu,] and every 
gentleman who has spoken upon this side of the 
| House, relating to the power of Congress to ex- 


thoroughly concur, and I take opposite grounds 
from what my colleague has taken. I denounce 
that claim of power, as the President has de- | 
nounced it, as a gross and palpable usurpation of | 
power. It will not do for gentlemen to refer us, 
as they have done over and over again, to that 
clause in the Constitution which gives Congress 
power to ‘* make (as they say) all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States,’’ and to claim to 
derive the power under that clause. They, in 
the first place, misquote the text, and then after- 
wards set aside the clear and deliberate judgment 
of the highest court of this country. 

| ‘This is nothing new to my colleague. Though 
| he may differ with the whole South American 
party upon that point, yet he has been true to 
himself. From the time I first knew him he has 
been an anti-slavery, Wilmot proviso, Missouri 
restriction man. But I propose now, in passing 
along upon this branch, to examine the reasons 





| which my colleague has advanced heretofore | 
hio [Mr. Gippmves] do, why trouble themselves || 


upon this floor to establish the constitutionality 
| of the Missouri restriction and the Wilmot pro- 
viso. They are both based upon the same idea— 
the idea that there is power in Congress to limit 
or restrain slavery in the Territories. I will do 
| my colleague the justice to say that he has never 
| gone to the extent of claiming the right to abolish 


|| it in the States. 


| And here, Mr. Chairman, you will perceive 
| that the nature of the power is the same in both 
leases. If Congress have no power to abolish 
slavery in the States, because of the want of con- 


in regard to the Territories. And you have at 
last to fall back on some general proposition— 
some general derivative power. My colleague 
says ‘* that there is no provision of the Censti- 
tution which prohibits Congress from lezislating 
on the subject of slavery in the Territories; and 
he defies’ any one to show him the provision 
which forbids it.’? Where, sir, does my colleague 
get his notions of constitutional law? Does he 
regard the Congress of the United States as the 
representatives of a great Federal Government, 
unrestrained in its power, except by the limita- 
tions to be found in the Constitution? You must 
look to the Constitution for limitations of powers 
in the States, because the States themselves were, 
at the time of its formation, sovereign national- 
ities, But, do you look to the Constitution to 
find out what are the restraining powers so far 
as the General Government is concerned. No, 
sir, you look to see where the grant of power is. 
If there be an absolute grant of power, then the 
Federal Government has the power—otherwise 
it has not. Now, sir, let me refer to the views 
of my colleague on that point. 

In 1849, my colleague wrote certain letters un- 
der the signature of Hampden—letters of which 
| he has acknowledged himself to be the author— 

advocating the power of Congress to adopt the 
|| Wilmot proviso, as well as the constitutionality 
of the Missouri compromise of 1820. I will 
read an extract from one of these letters, to show 
what was the doctrine of my colleague at that 
time: 

‘ Now, I have never yet, from any source, in any dis- 
cussion, by any effort, been able to get any one opponent 
| of this power of Congress (to pass the Wilmot proviso, ) 
to put his finger on any clause of the Constitution which 
'| expressly, or by implication, forbids Congress to exclude 
slavery from a Territory.” 
| Sir, is it possible that I have now to meet with 
‘| a man so ignorant of constitutional law as to 
‘| claim a power in Congress to do anything and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


j 


} 


| everything which is not expressly prohibited by 
| the Constitution? Why, sir, even in the days 


constitutional obligation upon the President to | 


stitutional grant, there is the same want of power | 


Ho. or Reps. 





|| sess all power not expressly denied to it by the 
|| limitations of the Constitution. I thought that 
we had been, before the adoption of the Consti- 
| tution, separate, distinct, and independent sov- 
| ereignties, and that we came into the Federal 
| Union only for specific purposes. 
| Ido not care to go, at this time, into an elab- 
| orate examination of this great question of the 
relative powers of the Federal and State Govern- 
| ments. The subject has been already exhausted 


clude slavery from the Territories, 7 fully and || by those who have preceded me. But I must say 


| that it is the first time I have ever heard, from 
any man professing to be a constitutional lawyer, 
| that Congress has all the powers of Government, 
unless there are restrictions expressly to be found 
in its limitations. The reverse of this has always 
| been considered as the true exposition of the Fed- 
eral compact. There must be an absolute and 
unequivocal grant of power in the Constitution 
itself; and if there be no such grant, then the 
ower itself does not exist. The Constitution, 
it is true, contains limitations on the powers of 
| the States, and, in some instances, limitations on 
the powers of Congress; but in these latter in- 
|| stances they are always made to prevent a con- 
| clusion from a foregoing expressly granted power, 
|| and are designed to prevent an enlargement of the 
power granted by constructive implications. 
|| Now, sir, when there is an express grant in 
the Constitution, the powers for carrying out that 
grant are as clearly given as is the grant itself. 
| An implied power to carry out a grant is just as 
much a granted power as the original grant itself. 
It is one of those things which, being necessar 
|| and appurtenant to the grant, must go along with 
|| the grant itself, 
| I feel no surprise at the course of my colleague, 
| when he maintains the doctrine that Congress 
|| has the power to pass the Wilmot proviso, or the 
|| Missouri restriction bill. It is no new doctrine 
|| with him; he has maintained it all his life, ever 
|| since I have known him, and I am willing to give 
| him credit for his consistency, in this respect at 
i! least. But, sir, | have a right to quarrel with 
|| his logic, no matter how much I may respect the 
man; and when I| choose to find fault with his 
logic, | must claim the right to express my sur- 
_ prise that he has not shaped his reasoning to meet 
|| the crisis which surrounds the constituency of 
us both. He has gone out of the way to find 
|| conclusions against them, when, by following the 
| well-beaten path of logical deductions, he might 
| have found ample supplies to have reinforced 
|| those of them who have been all the time strug- 
| gling to maintain their equality with the other 
| great States of this Confederacy. 
| Butmy colleague, by way of laying great stress 
| on his interpretation of the Constitution in this 
| respect, says, in that same Hampden letter: ‘* On 
| the contrary the Constitution gives to Congress 
ae the power to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
| property of the United States.” 
so? Lask m 








j 
| 
t 
} 
} 
} 
} 
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| 

| Ay, sir, is this 

colleague to turn to that clause in 

| the Constitution and read it overagain. It says: 

| ** The Congress shall have power to dispose of 

| and make all needful rules,” &e. Why did my 
colleague leave out those words ‘ dispose of ?”’ 

| 

| 


Why did he, when he was making an argument 


| 
| 
- 5S 

| as aconstitutional lawyer, leave out these words, 
| significant and full of meaning as they are? 
| Who ever heard of the words ‘*‘ dispose of”’ 
| being used to denote the establishment of a terri- 
| torial government? Who ever supposed they 
| were intended to relate to political powers or po- 
| litical rights in any sense whatever? Dispose of 
a government! hy, sir, the idea is absurd, 
ri iculous, incomprehensible. I ask my col- 
| league, then, why did he leave out these words 
| when he wrote and published his Hampden Ict- 
| ters? They are the key to the text, and unvail 
| every mystery that hangsaround its construction. 
But, sir, it is useless to argue this question 
| further. Of what avail is it for gentlemen to 
| argue against the decision of the highest judicial 
| tribunal in the country? That question has been 
| distinetly settled by the Supreme Court of the 
|-United beanes. That court has said, in the case 
| of the United States vs. Gratiot and others, (13th 


|| of blue-light Federalism, | have not been able to || Curtis, p. 647,) that the term ‘‘territory,’’ as used 
j find the political writer who claimed that this || in this clause of the Constitution, 1s simply 
Federal Government was so far a unit as to pos- |! descriptive of one kind of property, and is eqniv- 
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the word **lands.’’ Theterm ** territory’’ 
rely descriptive of the character 


rty designated. And when the gen- 


aientto 


used here is ™ 
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tion of my colleague’s speech. My coll 


and the repeal of the Missouri restriction, have | 








| 
seague i! 
; > > 1} 
says that the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act | 
: | 








league perceive the dangerous ground upon w] 


he is treading when he resorts to the idea or. 
Q ofa 





of the proj fusion between Frémont and Fillmore fo, ,) , 
tlerman from Ohio [Mr. Binenam] goes into an | brought upon the country its present unhappy || purpose of beating Buchanan? Does not a gir, 10! 
claborate argument, as he has done this morning, || condition. | have no doubt my colleague thinks || colleague know (or if he ever did he seems 4 wr 
upon the terms * rules and regulations,’’as used | so. But, sir, there is an old adage which I be- | have forgotten it) that, with the exception of |; ? om 
in the Constitution, I turn him over to the decision || lieve to be a very true one: ** The wish is father self, the entire American party South, ool ke one hi 
of the Supreme Court just referred to. But, sir, || to the thought.’’ The prophet who wishes evil || aught I know North too, were struck wit! hole tices | 
J care but little for the opinions of Black Repub- || will be sure to prophesy evil; and my colleague i horror at the idea of a fusion, in political Opinio . the ar 
licans. [ care but little about the opinions of has not been slow in gloomy prognostications i| with the Black Republicans of the North? A ; e ay 
Know Nothings. I care still less for the opinions |) of this description. In his celebrated ‘ King- || yet it is only by this doctrine of fusion, so odjoy. fitul 
of men who are following in the footsteps of || Philip’? speech, delivered in this House, at its to his own political party South, that he can ia 
Hartford Convention disunionists. last session, beginning thus: ‘‘ Js King Philip || tain, in argument, a minority in the popular Vote 

Lord Coke says, ‘* There are precedents to be || dead? No; but he is sick, by Jove,’’ my colleague || of the Democratic party. Sir, the American 
followed, and also precedents to be avoided;’’ |, likened the Democratic party to a sick man, and || party South may well exclaim, * Save us fro) It h 
and I choose to avoid, not only the precedents, || prophesied, then and there, its speedy dissolution. || our friends and we will take care of our enemies.” ular | 
but the opinions which such men may bring me. || But, sir, my colleague’s prophecy was but || while to my colleague 1 commend Hamlet’s ;.. 
The man who, in this enlightened age of Amer- || ** leather and prunella.’’ It wanted the inspiration || flections on his mother: 
4 ican republicanism, would plant himself upon |! of a ne penne and was itself but ‘* the sickly | “ ‘Then there’s hope, a great man’s memory may outiy Sir, 
: such treasonable doctrines as these, deserves no || growth of a poisonous weed.’’? King Philip is |} his life halfa year: But by’r lady he ovust build churches of af 

r toleration at the hands of the American people. || not only not dead, but not even sick. The Demo- | then: or else shall he suffer not thinking on, witi ih that 

if: Sir, my colleague says that he is supported in || cratic party was never in better health, and is now loach ean Whose epitaph is, For O, for O, the hotly jand 

-* his views of the constitutionality of the Missouri |, most marvelously convalescent. 1 commend this to || he : , Mi 

i restriction by the opinions and the judgment of || my colleague’s more charitable reflections. The Know Nothing party South disclaimed a} leagu 

fe the immortal William Pinckney; that Mr. Pinck- || But the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the repeal alliances with the Black Republican party. They serva 

ee ney voted for the eighth section of the Missouri || of the Missouri restriction, have been condemned || Were as much in favor of the principles of the the ¢ 

Y compromise act, which contains the slavery re- || by the people. Mr. Buchanan has been elected Kansas-Nebraska act, and against the restoration he ar 
striction; and from this fact my colleague infers || by a minority vote, and will be a minority Pres- || of the Missouri tine, as were the Democrats them. tne 
that Mr. Pinckney advocated the constitutional || ident. Franklin Pierce aspires to the imperial selves. They so proclaimed it in all their speeches Pho 
right of Congress to exclude slavery from the || robes of Napoleon, and the indignant verdict of and addresses to the people. They have SO pro- tho 
Territories. But, sir, does not my colleague || the people has been sent up from all parts of the || Claimed it on this floor, and have uniformly acted cere 
know that the whole scope and purpose of Mr. || country against the wicked policy of his admin- || with the Democratic party (my colleague alone Rom 
Pinckney’s great speech on that occasion was to || istration. Such is the lugubrious spitefulness || excepted) on these particular issues, whenever they in th 
show that Congress had no constitutional power || of my colleague’s speech. Mr. Chairman, ! had |} have been brought to the consideration of this the 1 
to impose such a restriction upon the people of || given my colleague credit for more of prudence || House. Is it not then, sir, fair and legitimate in - 
the ‘Territory of Missouri, then asking for admis- || than is exhibited in these philippical jeremiades, I || WS, When counting popular numbers, which my Ist 
sion into the Union as a State? had not supposed he would have risked “ his || colleague seems to have done, to claim as belong. lto- 

The great argument used by him and mostly || good name and fame”’ on propositions ‘ leading || Ng to us all those of the people who agreed with lant 
relied on by him in that speech was, that if Mis- || to such lame and impotent conclusions.’’ If the || U8 and voted with us in reference to these great acter 
souri came into the Union as a State at all, she || doctrines of non-interference by Congress in ex- measures? How, then, does my colleague put 7 
had a right to come in as an equal with each of || cluding s.avery from the Territories, and of the || Mr. Buchanan or the present Administration in an 
the other States, and that Congress had conse- || repeal of the Missouri-restriction act of 1820— || the minority, in regard to these issues at least? and 
quently no right to impose terms and conditions || which are the only leading features of the Kansas- || Give us the vote of the Democratic party, and a8 
which would deprive her of that equality. The || Nebraska act—have not been ratified by the peo- || of the American party South, to which we are = 
argument was, that to impose such restrictions | ple in the election of Mr. Buchanan—if the doc- || clearly entitled, on the questions growing out of gree 
would be like maiming a State in the very act of | trines of State equality, and of the equality of cach || the power of Congress to exclude slavery from the - 
its birth, making iteripple, blind, and halt, instead || and allthe citizens of the country, without respect || Territories, and [ will show you a very large and and 
of giving it life, with all the full powers and har- || to their religious faith, place of birth, or residence, || decided majority of the people, upon these issues, = 
monious proportions of full-grown sovereignty. || have not been sanctioned by the verdict of the || 1” favor of the principles of the Democratic party, and 
It is true that Mr. Pinckney voted for the eighth || people, will my colleague tell me what then has || On the other hand, how is it with reference to 7 
section, which was introduced as an amendment, || been settled by their verdict? Has the presi- || the issues involved in the peculiar principles of 
aud expressly interided toexcludeall the territory | dential election been a mere mockery? Have the the American party? And here, Mr. Chairman, = 
e 3 embraced within the limits of Missouri, and to | people, for more than eighteen months, been en- || allow me to say that I wish to tread lightly on Ro, 
- apply only to territory, then a wild and unin- | gaged in the most violent, and in many respects || the ashes of the dead. - 
: habited region, where no white man’s foot had || the bloodiest, political struggle that ever con- | “ The evil, that men do, lives after them ; opt 
2 ever made its print, and no trace of civilization | vulsed the country, with no practical results ar- || The good is oft interred with their bones. “wh 
oe had ever existed. ‘To get Missouri in as a State || rived at and no political principles settled? “Has || Bo let it be with” the Know Nothing Party. tl : 
| of the Union, without the slavery restriction, | frenzied excitement slaughtered its hundreds of | But how is it, 1 say, with regard to the doc- 2 
: was, in his opinion, more than an equivalent for | men, women, and children, in its wicked zeal for || trines of the Know Nothing party? Does not my ee 
P an imaginary line extending exclusively over an _ political ascendency, in the large and populous | colleague know that the Black epublicans, not No 
s. uninhabited desert, which could in no sense impair || cities of our Union — New York, Philadelphia, || only on this floor, but throughout the country, th , 
oh! the constitutional right of self-government which | Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, &c., and || have ‘the lynx’s eye and the weasel’s form!” . 
ee the teachings of our revolutionary struggles had | yet no responsive throb of devoted patriotism || Does he not know that they have thrift and cun- ") 
implanted so deeply in the bosom of the American | been found to sanctify and glorify the immortal || ning enough not to engage in a crusade against Ne 
: people. There were no people in existence there | maxim of Tertulian, ‘ Plures efficimur, quoties || the great principles of the freedom of the elective de 
to be affected by that line. There were mountains, | metimur a vobis; semen est gsanuis christianorum ?” || franchise? Why, sir, they not only wanted all x 
to be sure, and valleys not a few—hill and dale, No, Mr. Chairman, this political contest has not || white men to vote, but they wanted all black > 
plain and desert sands, rivers and streamlets, been a mere idle show—a mere plaything or pas- || men, too, to vote. The Black Republican party ea 
rocks and shells and mineral gems—the music | time. It is significant of the deep, eternal, and || are as much opposed to the proscription of Roman Mi 
of birds and the sweet fragrance of flowers; but | ever-living truths of the Constitution of this our |} Catholics, and of naturalized foreigners, as are 1) 
these, all together, howsoever enchanting to the |, glorious country—the right of a republican peo- || the Democrats themselves. Sir, they have not Te 
eye, could not speak a government into being.| ple to establish their own forms of republican |} built their pyramids ‘ with the base at top and to 
; ‘This alone was reserved for the civilization of || government, the right to have secured to them by || the apex at bottom,’’ as my colleague and his “a 
¢ man, and could be molded in times to come to law the full enjoyment of civil and religious free- || party have done. In this respect, at least, i 
# suit the wants of an inexorable will. dom, and the inalienable rights of expatriation || commend their prudence to the judgment of my e 
es _Mr, Pinckney, therefore, in voting for that! and emigration. These, sir, are the jewels of || colleague. And, sir, does not my colleague see, ait 
a eighth section, acted wisely in holding on to the | that casket which contains the vital breath of || in all this, an utter condemnation of the peculiar i 
2 substance, instead of grasping at the shadow. | republican freedom; and when these jewels are | doctrines of the Know Nothing party? Does . 
oi He knew that the same immutable principles | gone, the casket itself will not be worth preserv- | he not see that religious intolerance and civil ch 
ei which he had laid down in reference to the people ing. | disabilities have met with an almost universal in 
. of the Territory of Missouri, in their then terri- ii is a little curious, Mr. Chairman, tosee how || rebuke at the hands of the American people— ul 
: torial condition, would apply with equal force to my colleague reasons himself into this most sin- || both Democrats and Republicans? And yet, my Si 
a f the people of this vast wilderness, whenever, in gular idea, that the election of Mr. Buchanan is || colleague says that the people of the country, for “a 
the progress of civilization and emigration, they a condemnation of the present Administration, | the next four years, must look to the American es 
4 might choose to form a government for them- and of the general policy and principles of the || party as the only safe depository of true constl- to 
selves. He left to the wisdom of time whatcould Democratic party. And how is it done? Why, || tutional doctrines. ‘‘ They now stand (says he) w 
not have been done in the madness of the hour. — sir, he says, that the yotes given to Frémont and || the hope of the nation, around whose firm ranks be 
How, then, does my colleague derive any sup; Fillmore put together, are larger, by four hundred | the shattered elements of the great majority may on 
port from the opinions of Mr, Pinckney ? ta thousand, than those given to Buchanan, and || rally and vindicate the right of the majority ‘ cl 
mend that great speech to my colleague again, therefore Buchanan stands condemned by the || rule, and of the native of the land to make the ax 
for a second and more considerate perusal ! people upon the issues presented by the Dem-| law of the land.” What strange delusions these m 
But, Mr. Chairman, | passaway from this por- | ocratic platform. Now, sir, does not my col- || are, Mr. Chairman, and how singular are my fl 
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‘ 


Nothing party the hope of the nation! 


‘ 


tearue’s opinions. What, sir! The Know 


took to the history of all the political parties 
"») have been formed in this country from the 
rliest period to the present time, and tell me if 
» has ever existed whose principles and prac- 
c s have been so emphatically condemned by 


It has had, indeed, but a short and 
ful existence, like 


hus 


d t eople ? 





—‘* 4 poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
ind then is heard no more.”’ 


. 


It has seen its shadow in the sunlight of pop- | 


ular indignation, only that it might 


‘* Descant on its own deformity.” 


Sir, it does not even rise to the respectability | 


of afaction. It is all delusion, then, to imagine 
thatitcan ever attain to permanent power in this 
iand of civil and religious freedom. 


Mr. Chairman, there wasa time when my col- | 


league and myself were united with other con- 
servative men under the great Whig banner of 
the country. ‘There was a time, indeed, when 
he and | were candidates on the same electoral 
ticket. I thought then that he cordially ap- 
proved of mostof the principles of the Whig party. 
| thought then that he held the same opinions in 
reference to the rights of naturalized citizens—of 
Roman Catholics—and in regard to any change 
in the naturalization laws, which were held by 
the Whig party and its prominent leaders. 

in the great Harrison campaign of 1840; in 
1944, when Mr. Clay was our candidate; and in 
1852, when we rallied under the lead of the gal- 
lant Scott, and in which latter campaign no man 
acted a more prominent part than my colleague, 
opposition to the principles of the Native Amer- 
ican party, as it was then called, was distinctly 


and unequivocally declared by the Whig pores 
t 


as one of its essential articles of political faith. 

was announced on the floor of the Senate by our 
great leader, Mr. Clay, when the Philadelphia 
convents were burnt. 
and 1844, by the public speeches of our prominent 


men, and by the written addresses of central, State, || 


|| SPEECH OF HON. T. J. D. FULLER, | 


Whig in the country. And what were the prin- | 


and othercommittees. It was announced in 1852 
by General Scott himself, and every prominent 


ciples of the Native American party? The ex- 


tension of the naturalization laws; proscription of || 


Roman Catholics by excluding them from office; 
opposition to all foreigners; and, in fine, that 


electrical watch-word which reads in this way: | 
“ Americans shall rule America’’—precisely, sir, 


the doctrines of the present so-called ‘* American 
party.’’ Shall I, then, be called on to approve of 
doctrines which I have repudiated all my life? 


No, sir. Let my colleague, if he chooses, lead | 


the way to such tergiversations. For one, I mean 
to remain true to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, [ really thought that Know 
Nothingism had been killed in the recent presi- 
dential contest. I have seen eulogistic obituaries 
to its memory; and had wished for it uninter- 
rupted repose in the tomb to which it had becn 
consigned. But, sir, it seems I am _ mistaken. 
Monsieur Tonson has come again. [Laughter.] 
I had hoped, sir, that the spirit of Monsieur 


Tonson, like all other perturbed spirits, had gone | 


to that place of rest assigned to them, which 
ancient writers do call by the name of Limbo—a 


place, sir, which, we are told, ‘‘ neither Heaven | 


nor Hell would have.’? [Great laughter.] But, 
Sir, itis not so. The dead carcass of Know Noth- 
tagism has been galvanized by my colleague, and 
made to stand erect upon this floor. Butoh! how 
changed in all its features! ‘Its bones are mar- 
rowless; its blood is cold; and there be no spec- 


ulation in those eyes which once glared withal.”’ | 


Sir, spirits do often revisit this earth. They 
come as sprites and myths, and sometimes, too, 
as hobgoblins damned. Nay, sir, it has oft been 
told that they do appear as spirits of light to call 
wanderers back from the paths of vice. It may 
be, sir, that my colleague is the chosen trunk of 
such a spirit. “ But I can tell him he must be so 
clear in his high office—must be sure to give 
such proofs of Holy Writ, “ that inspiration’s 
mantle doth surround him,’’ or else the more 
fleshly spirits of this earth will resist him and 


awakened intelligence of a free and enlight- | 
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from which they sprung. 
| Mr. Chairman, the voice of Maryland has 
been heard in this contest. No, sir; L correct 
myself. The vote, and not the voice of Mary- 
land, has been heard. ‘“ Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again;’’ and smothered embers are but 
the food of fresh conflagrations. Maryland! my 
own dear native Stat Thou art loyal to the 
Constitution, and thus loyal to the South! But 
|| thou wilt be loyal to the South, even if our ene- 
|| mies throw away the Constitution. I pray God, 
sir, in his infinite mercy, that the doctrines of my 
colleague, the great master spirit of Free-Soilism 
in Maryland, may not prevail among the great 
j; masses of our people. He wooes the Black 
|| Republican party. I wish ‘‘ to avoid these nup- | 
tials.’’ And with the blessing of God, they shall 
not come off. I will meet him on the hustings. 
I will meet him anywhere, and everywhere, on 
the face of this on, arth, sooner than surremler 


Iree-Soilism. 


Sir, with reference to the vote of Maryland in 


the late presidential contest, | have but little to 


say. Sheis my mother, and | will not raise a | 
No matter how she | 
|may have been led into the ways of error; no | 


parricidal arm against her. 


|| matter how she may have been seduced from the 
|| paths of political truth; no matter how she may 
|| have been driven from her constitutional alle- 
giance-—I love her still. She is still my mother. 
Her destinies are indissolubly mingled with mine, 


every vicissitude of fortune. 
| trial and tribulation comes, I shall be found a 
| faithful subject of her sovereign will. 
| I must confess that I look to the glorious future 
| for redemption of her error. I look to a time, 


ligious freedom shall be as a light-house in the 


| 
} 
i 
| 
j 


| pants for civil liberty. 


It was announced in 1840 | 


| REVENUE AND NAVIGATION LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





OF MAINE, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine, said: 


Mr. Speaker: [| have obtained the floor for the 
purpose of calling up the motion to reconsider 


| 
] January 19, 1857. 
\| 

i 


the vote whereby House bill numbered 187, | 


|| being the bill for revision and codification of the 


the last session, by its chairman, was postponed 


|| to the 9th day of December, 1856. 

|| shall prevail, I propose to put the bill on its pas- 
|| sage. 

| Before taking the question, however, I desire 
!| to give to the House a concise history of the 
} progress and maturity of the bill, with a brief 
| explanation of the new provisions which it con- 
tains. 

| 


of the Treasury in his report as early as Decem- 
\| ber, 1851. The Senate, by resolution, January 

19, 1853, instructed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a draft of a general revenue law, de- 
| signed to muperec® existing laws on the subject, 
| and which should embrace all needful provisions 
'! for regulating the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States in American and foreign 
\| vessels. In compliance with that resolution, the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, on the 11th of July, 
|| 1854, submitted to the Senate a bill covering over 
| one hundred and seventy pages, subdivided into 


| 
| 


'| fourteen chapters, under appropriate heads, and 
(See Ex. 
Doc., Senate, No. 77, Thirty-Third Congress, 
first session.) 

The Committee on Commerce of the House 
had referred to them the same bill at the sec- 
il ond session of the Thirty-Third Congress, and 


1] : : 
| accompanied by a detailed report. 


} 
| 
j 
j 
j 
| 
| 
' 


|| his elfs, and drive them back to the dark caverns 


Why, | 


} and I shall stand by her, and with her, in all and | 
When the day of | 


But, sir, |} 


not far off, I am sure, when the birthplace of re- | 


skies, to allure every wanderer on the globe, who || 


reported back to the House, with sundry amend- 
ments, the same bill, with a recommendation that 
it pass, accompanied by a full r port. (See 
House bill No. 683, second session Thirty-Third 
Congress, and report No. 145 to accompany said 
bill.) ’ 

In the early part of the last sess ion the same 
bill was introduced and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, considered by them, and renorted 
back with further amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. In this form itis now 
presented to the House, after many careful revi- 
sions, for its final a¢tion. 

The Senate have considered and passed the 
first two chapters,in the form now submitted for 
the action of the House. It is understood that 
it was designed by the Committee on Commerce 
| of the Senate to consider and pass upon the entire 


|| bill, by its appropriate chapters separately. But 


the Committee on Commerce of the House, 


|| deeming it preferable to consider the bill and 
my dear native Maryland to the embraces of | 


report upon it as a whole, the Senate committee 
suspended their action to await the final action 
| of the House upon the bill. 

The bill, in its present form, has had the care- 
ful consideration of the Treasury Department, 
and is reported to the House with its full sanction 

| to every part and section. 

So much for the labor and consideration be- 
stowed in maturing and perfecting this bill. 

I propose now to invite the attention of the 
House to three points of consideration: 

First, the present condition of our revenue 
laws; 

Second, the necessity for a revision of -the 
| whole subject-matter; and, 

Third, the benefits to be expected from the re- 
| vision to commerce and navigation, 

To exhibit the present condition of the revenue 
laws, I ask to have read at the Clerk’s desk the 
following extracts from the Secretary’s report 
before alluded to, and a short extract from the 
| opinion of Judge Grier, of the United States 
|| Supreme Court, delivered in the trial of the cause 

at Philadelphia recently, and published in the 
| National Intelligencer, under date of November, 

1856: 

The Clerk read, as follows: 
“itis desirable that the numerous laws respeeting the 
navigation and commerce of the United States should un- 
dergo a careful revision and arrangement. These enact- 
ments have been accumulating for more than half a centary, 
| and many of their provisions are complex, if not conflict. 
ing ; Others are still unrepealed, though they have long been 





revenue and navigation laws of the United States, | 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, at 


If the motion || 


The attention of Congress was first called to | 
| the present condition of the revenue laws, and | 
| the importance of their revision, by the Secretary | 


inapplicable to the condition of our commerce and of the 

eountry. A repeal of obsolete und useless provisions, and 

a proper arrangement of the residue under appropriate titles, 
| with judicious amendments and additions, and the whole 
comprised within a single statute or connected series of 
statutes, so as to be readily referred to and understood, 
would be a measure of great public utility, promote a more 
uniform and faithful administration of the laws, and afford 
a more certain protection to the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the commercial community. 

“* Further legislation in connection with portions of our 
commerce is undoubtedly necessary. Our coasting laws, 
| however wise and useful in the infancy of the country, 
| contain many provisions still in force, which, in conse- 
| quence of the increased facilities which steam offers for 
|| transportation by land and water over our largely extended 
territory, are not only totally useless, but impose vexatious 
and embarrassing restraints on the coastwise and interior 
commerce without furnishing any adequate security to the 
public revenue. 

‘In consequence of this state of the laws, importers are 
often obliged, at no inconsiderable expense, to intrust their 
business with the custom-houses to agents supposed to be 
well versed therein; and the difficulty on the part of the 
officers of the customs, as well as importers, of correctly 
understanding and applying the provisions of such a com- 
plex mass of legislation, gives rise to frequent and expensive 
litigation, augments the business of the custom-houses and 
at this Department, and gives to the operation of law that 
re ag which it is the duty of every Government to 
avoid.” 


Extract from the opinion of Judge Grier: 


* It isa great grievance that the revenue laws passed by 
Congress have become 80 numerous and complicated that 
it is often difficult to ascertain what is the existing law on 
any particular subject. In the construction of other laws, 
when one statute supplies or changes the provisions of 
another, the latest is construed as a repeal of the former. 

But on the construction of this mass of contradictory rev 

enue laws it would seem that the statute which gives the 

highest duty, the largest fees, or the severest penalties, is 
never repealed by a later act which mitigates the penalty 
or diminishes the fees. Acts giving certain fees or lorleit- 
ures to certain officers become almost like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, incapable of being repealed. At least 
it is hard for human ingenuity to discover language for this 
purpose which may not be perverted by ingenious miscon- 
|| struction. 
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“This case raises the question of the construction of an 
act of Congress which declares that ‘the owner, master, 
or caplain, or other persons employed in navigating canal 
boats without masts or steam power, &c., shall not be re 
quired to pay certain fees, nor marine-hospital tax, and 
shall receive no benefit from the marine-hospital fund,’ 
&c. Itis well known as a part of the history of this act 
of Congress, that it was originated at the instance chiefly 
and for the relief of a certain class of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

** For the purpose of relieving this trade from annoyances 
of admiralty laws and custom house exactions this act of 
Congress was passed, and the question for the court to de 
cide in this case is, whether we can by any ingenuity so 
construct, or rather misconstruct it as to render it wholly 
ineffectual? It is proposed to do it by means of the follow 
ing sorites or string of sylilogisms : 


** A canal boat is a canal boat only while it continues to | 


be a boat on a canal ; and although it has no mast or steam- 
engine on board, yet when a steam-tug is attached to it by 
a rope, for the purpose of taking it from one part of a harbor 
or river to another, it becomes tpso facto a steamboat, be- 
cause ithas been tugged or propelled by force of steam, and 
#0 remains forever after, it having lost the character of a 


canal boat forever by a single contact with the rope of a | 


steam-tug. The man, the boy, and the mule, are thus con- 


verted into mariners, and entitled to libel for wages in | 


admiralty, and to an interest in the marine-hospital fund. 
Ergo, they are bound to pay the same fees as were exacted 
before this act was passed. The objections to this reason 
ing and conclusions are, that they shock common sense 
and annul an act of Congress specially made to apply to 
these very persous and things. 

«« Consequently, the fees exacted from the plaintiff were 
illegally exacted, and he is entitled to recover according to 
the conditiens of the case stated.”’ 


Mr. FULLER, of Maine. That the revenue 


and collection laws of the United States are very | 
numerous and complicated, must be obvious to | 


any one who has had occasion to give them even 
a cursory perusal, 
our statute-books, unrepealed, in terms, more 
than four hundred laws, covering more than five 


hundred large octavo pages, running through the | 
ten large octavo volumes of Little & Brown’s | 


One of the | 


edition of the United States Laws. 
laws still in force, and of daily application, was 
passed in 1792, another in 1793, and still another, 
and the most important and useful of any of our 
existing revenue acts, in 1799. 


In 1790 the whole tonnage of the United States | 


was 274,347 tons; now itis 4,871,652tons. Then 
the imports were $23,000,000; now, $314,639,942. 


$310,586,330. Then the annual revenue was 


$10,210,250; now, $73,918,141. Then the annual | 


expenditure was $7,207,539; now, $72,948,792. 
Then the shore line of the United States was 
9,885 miles; now it is 24,974 miles. Then our 
population was 3,000,000; now, 25,000,000. The 
swaddling clothes, which were ample for the 
infantile dimensions of the America of 1790, are 
illy suited to the more gigantic proportions of the 
America of 1857. 

That a half century and more of such remark- 
able development and extension of our commercial 
and navigating interests should require frequent 
modification and addition to keep pace with our 
rapid advancement, is not, of course, to be ques- 
tioned. Hence, as the necessit 
the old law, or the addition of a new one, has 
been felt, legislation has ensued, and the increased 
mass of enactments, amounting, as before stated, 
to more than four hundred in number, have been 
passed from time to time, rather to provide for 
some special and pressing exigency than to form 
an orderly, systematic, and simple code, readily 
intelligible, and of easy application. 

These successive enactments, whatever changes 


they have made in previous laws, have rarely | 


repealed them in terms. It has been rather the 


vious laws as might be found repugnant to or 
inconsistent therewith. The result has been, 
that a large number of laws, bearing on the same 


subject-matter, still remain on our statute books, | 
and no compiler can venture to dispense with | 


them, as he dare not trust his judgment to decide 
what provisions are in force, and what not. 
Whether these laws, making different provisions 
and imposing different penalties in the same case, 
are to be construed as inconsistent, or merely 


auxiliary or cumulative, has been a vexed ques- | 
tion with the legal profession and judicial tribu- | 


orter, who looks to the law for direction, the | 


awyer whose counsel is asked, the customs 
official who is to execute the law, and, above all, 
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| custom-house. 
There are now standing on | 





of a change in | 





the Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty it is 
to expound it, as a guide to his subordinates, and 
whose construction has the force of law until 
reversed by the judicial tribunals. Even the 
court of the last resort, our highest judicial tri- 
bunal, has, it is believed, felt more than once 
embarrassed in deciding what provisions in our 
revenue laws, stil] found unrepealed in terms on 
our statute-books, were in force. If a tribunal 
so distinguished for legal learning and acumen, 


whose express province it is to interpret the laws, | 
approaches the consideration of this subject with | 


so much diffidence, and under such embarrass- 
ment, what can be expected of the hundreds of 
custom-house officials who are daily compelled 
to enforce the law, and who are rarely fitted by 
their previous education and pursuits for the dif- 


| ficult task of deciding such nice and doubtful 
oe of legal construction? 
> 


What, also, must 
e the condition of the merchant or importer, who 


to the common mind, should be a rule to guide, 
not a riddle which he is to solve at his peril? 


This uncertainty and vam tg of the laws | 
e 


obliges the importer to resort to others supposed 
to be well versed in the revenue system and 
forms, to transact his business at the custom- 


a large class of agents or brokers have grown 
up at our principal ports, who attend, at liberal 
compensations, to the importer’s business at the 
This operates as a tax on the 
consumer, because it is an expense which, in the 
end, must be paid by the goods. 

This state of the laws gives rise, also, to liti- 
gation. Officers of the customs, if otherwise 
qualified, changed as er constantly are, can 
become but very imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of an extensive pad comiblex system of 
laws. They have but little time for deliberation 
without impeding the operations of trade, and 
inflicting serious injury on the importer. Acting 
under such a pressure, they are liable to err, 
even when the law is clear; but if it be complex, 


| or obscure, the errors become grave and frequent, 
Then the exports were $20,000,000; now they are || 


and expose them to the legal claims of the importer 
for redress, for which, if they have acted in good 
faith, the Government is bound to indemnify 
them. This operates as a heavy drain on the 


| Treasury, and impairs the public confidence in 
| officers whose action is so often pronounced || 


erroneous or oppressive by judicial tribunals. 
This state of the law imposes on the Secretary 
of the Treasury a weighty responsibility and 


| difficult duty in addition to those with which 


he is otherwise charged. He is made by law 


| the authority to decide, in the first instance, the 
His decision is | 


meaning of the revenue acts. 
* . . 

conclusive and binding on the officers of the cus- 

toms. Numerous calls are daily made upon him 


| for his construction of the revenue and collection 


laws. Often importantand doubtful, and always 


requiring to be promptly resolved, these ques- || 
‘tions of legal construction demand thorough 
investigation; careful comparison of numerous 
| statutes; references to judicial decisions; the ex- 
| ercise of a discriminating and well-balanced judg- 


ment, and an exposition so precise and clear as 
to put the officer, who is to execute the law, in 
ossession of arule, the force and extent of which 
ecannot misunderstand or fail correctly toapply. 


necessity of revision and simplification, may be 
seen in another respect. 


penalties, and forfeitures, incurred for violations 


of the revenue laws in cases not characterized | 
_ by fraud or willful negneee= 

| be readily understood, r 
_They are now, and have been for years, quite 
frequent, and necessarily so, and, of course, have || t 
_a tendency to impair a reverence for law and its || interests of so extensive and diversified a com- 


If the laws could 
remissions would be rare. 


L GLOBE. 


' 








| thousand tons. 
| Florida, Texas, and California, opening up a vast 


and its tributaries, on the 
| the Pacific coast of the United States, extended 
The difficult and delicate labor thus thrown on the || 
Department is severe and oppressive. 
practice of Congress to leave them to operate a || 
repeal, by implication, of such provisions of pre- | | Federal Government a commerce, for the pore 
i The Secretary of the || th 


_ Treasury has the power to mitigate or remit fines, 
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Ps, 
confidence in their ability rightly to constry. 
them. Hence, when the remitting power of ;), 
Department is involved, it is hardly equitable - 
many cases, to hold the party to such presum, 
tion of a knowledge of he law so doubtfy! and 
difficult to be understood, as to render his nego, 
of its provisions indicative of a fraudulent inten, 
Since the registering and coasting acts of }799 
and 1793, and the general collection act of 1799_ 
laws still in force—were enacted, the condition of 
the country and commerce has so changed as ty 
require a careful revision and amendment of th, 


_ code to adapt it to the present state and interesis 
| of navigation and trade. 
laws, our foreign commerce was insignificant, 


At the date of those 


measured by its past development and presen; 
magnitude, and was concentrated at a few prom. 


| inent ports on our Atlantic coast, carried on by 
| sailing crafts; and our coasting trade was confineq 
| to our Atlantic ports and 2 he few navigable bays 
has a right to demand of his Government-hat the || e 

law he is required to obey should be intelligible | 


and rivers to the sparse settlements of the interior. 
Since then we have established an active com. 


| mercial intercourse with nearly every part of the 


known world, civilized or barbarous. Our interioy 
and coasting trade has spread itself along the 


| Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts of 
| the United States, and penetrates the continent jp 
| every direction from ocean to ocean, not only by 
house. Hence, to meet the necessity of the case, || 


sailing craft upon navigable rivers and canals, but 
by vessels propelled by steam, in all the varieties 
of its application, and from point to point over. 
land by railway, increased in activity, and diver- 
sified in operationsa thousand fold. The United 
States now yield to Great Britain alone the 
superiority in commerce and navigation, and is 
destined, unless checked by some untoward event 


in the future, soon to surpass her, and take her 
| position as the greatest maritime and commercial 
| power on the globe. 


; In 1793, when our present 
coasting law was enacted, the shore line of the 
United States, including bays, islands, and other 


| irregularities, was but 9,885 miles in extent. 


With the additions of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 


| and California, it is now extended to 21,354; and 


with the northern Jakes, hardly known then as 
media of commerce, to 24,974; and taking into 
account also the extent of shore lines of rivers 
and bays in the Territories since added to the 


| Union, upon which now an active commerce is 
| carried, the comparative condition of the country 
| then and now will be clearly seen. 


Since our earliest existing revenue laws were 
enacted, an immense foreign and interior com- 


| merce on the Mississippi, its tributaries, and the 


lakes, has been developed with a wonderful rapid- 


| ity—a thing not only not existing, in fact, when 
| Our present revenue system was established, but 


not existing even as a conception or anticipation 
in the mind of any man then living. In 1800—one 
year after the general collection law now in force 


| was passed, and seven years after the date of our 


resent coasting law, the only crafts upon our great 
akes were boats and Indian canoes, and the only 
trade barter in the rudest form. Now, that com- 


| merce may be represented as near three hundred 


and fifty millions of dollars per annum in value, 
and the tonnage at two hundred and twenty-five 
The acquisition of Louisiana, 


trade through the great valley of the Mississippi 
exican Gulf and on 


and quickened by the rapid settlement of the 


country, and the development of the various 
his unfavorable condition of the laws, and the | 


resources, has brought within the coutrol of the 


regulation of which our earlier laws, though 


framed with admirable skill and foresight, are, 


in their present form, entirely inadequate. 
Such a revision of those laws is, therefore, 
required as will bring together, in a compact, 


| simple, and intelligible form, such of the prov's- 


ions of the existing systems as are applicable 
to, and such additions as are demanded by, the 


binding force, which is so often suspended to meet || merce. 


exceptional cases. ‘The legal maxim that a | 
| knowledge of the law is always to be presumed, 
nals. This embarrassment perplexes the im- | has lost much of its significancy in regard to rev- 
enue enactments, whose provisions are so numer- 


Several successive revisions and consolidations 
of the British revenue and collection laws have 
been made under the authority of that Gover? 
ment, to meet changes that have taken place !" 


ous and their arrangements so confused, thatour || the navigating and commercial interests of the 


ablest lawyers have, in many cases, but little | 


realm. This recision of obsolete statutes and 
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adoption of new regulations, presenting the law 
‘» a compact, plain, and intelligible form, has 
been deemed but a just concession to the honest 
<hip-owning, navigating, and commercial classes, 
who always suffer by the uncertainty and com- 
plexity of the laws, as well as a proper protection 
to the Government itself against the attempts of 
the dishonest, W ho take advantage of such a sys- 
tem, with a fair prospect of impunity, to practice 
their frauds on the public revenue. Great Britain 
has thus recognized the necessity of reforming 
and simplifying her revenue code, although the 
board of trade and customs, who are charged 
with the administration and superintendence of 
her revenue and collection laws, were vested with 
a very large discretion, and to a considerable | 


extent could, without new enactments, have |! 


adapted their regulations to the new and various 
exigencies of the commerce and navigation of the 
kingdom. But with us, where as little discretion 
as possible is to be left to the Executive, and 
whatever is to be regulated by Government should 
be the subject of precise and specific legal provis- 
jon, the necessity of revising, amending, and 
simplifying, our revenue code, would seem to be 
an imperative duty. 

It will be a reproach upon Congress to have 
this branch of the law longer remain in its 

resent condition. 

The bill, as now matured, is divided into four- | 
teen chapters, under appropriate titles. The first 
two chapters are new in their construction. Most | 


of the remaining eleven chapters are but an || 


arrangement in proper order and connection of 
existing laws, preserving the same phraseology. 
The new sections, or parts of sections, in chapter 
3, are the sections numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 
98, 41, and 42. 

In chapter 4 there are no new provisions. 
In chapter 5, sections 3, 4, 5,7, 15, 21, and 3], 
are new. | 

In chapter 6, sections 2,10, and 27, are new. | 
In chapter 7, no new provisions. | 
Inchapter 8, sections 3, 17, 18, and 19, are new. | 
In chapter 9, sections 4, 5, and 7, are new. 
Inchapter 10, sections 6, 7, 12, and 18, are new. | 
In chapter 11 is nothing new, save the com- 


pensation of the officers of the revenue service, | 


on certain stations, is increased in section 2. 


In chapter 13, sections 4 and 8, are new. 
In chapter 14, sections 8, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, | 
and 26, are new. 
The following is a synopsis of the provisions | 
ofeach chapter, as prepared by the Treasury: | 
CHAPTER I. 
Chapter 1, ‘* Establishing the collection districts | 
of the United States, and designating the port of | 
entry and ports of delivery in the same.”’ 
This chapter arranges the entire territory of | 
the United States into one hundred and nine col- | 
lection districts, and three hundred and forty-nine 
ports of delivery, following the existing arrange- 
ment of districts as to limits wherever practicable, | 
keeping in view, however, in all cases, the con- | 
venience of trade and the security of the revenue. | 
Much conflict and doubt exist under present | 
laws as to the extent and limits of several dis- | 
tricts. This chapter prescribes fixed metes and | 
bounds, and is moreover accompanied by a map | 
on which the several districts are exhibited. In 
each of these districts there is one port of entry | 
and one or more ports of delivery, according to | 
the existing course and interests of commerce 
and trade, and the facilities of collecting and se- | 


A general provision is now proposed to invest 
g. Tren 


by law the Secretary of the 


gment, they shall become unnecessary as 
poet of entry, and attach them, as ports of de- 
ivery, to other districts; to establish new ports 
of delivery in any of the districts, and to estab- 
lish in any territory acquired or in possession 
of the United States new ports of entry and de- 
livery, and designate the boundaries of the col- 
lection districts thus established, and to decide 
finally any dispute as to the actual boundary line 
of any district established by the act. The revenue 
and penal laws of the United States are to extend 
&t once over the districts so established. 





CHAPTER Il. 

The second chapter relates ** to the appointment 
of officers for the collection of the customs, and 
to provide for their compensation.”’ 

This chapter continues the several descriptions 
of revenue officers as established by existing laws, 
viz: collectors, naval officers, surveyors, apprais- 
ers, weighers, measurers, gaugers, and inspectors, 
designating, however, the chief revenue officer at 
ports of delivery, where duties are paid, as col- 
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until the appointment of a successor, or designa- 
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tion by the Secretary of some other person to act, 
the estate of deceased and sureties on his bond to 
be liable for due discharge of duties and revenue 
collected in the interval. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has also the power 
to appoint, in the several departments of the cus- 
toms, on the nomination respectively of collector, 
naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, deputies to 
collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and apprais- 


reasury with the | 
power, with the approbation of the President, to | 
sence with any ports of entry when, in their | 
ju 


curing the public revenue. 
| 


| lector, and at other ports of delivery as deputy |, ers, inspectors, assistant appraisers, examiners, 


| collector. Those officers are now known as |) weighers, measurers, and gaugers; the Secretary 
| surveyors. of the Treasury to have the power of limiting the 


The collection districts are arranged (with the || number and compensation of such subordinate 
exceptions hereafter stated) into eight classes, || officers, but not to increase their compensation 
according to the amount of revenue collected in || beyond the amount limited by law. 
each; and the description of officers employed, Collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and ap- 
and the compensation allowed, are, as a general || praisers, are authorized to employ in their respect- 
| thing, predicated upon this fact. Theamountof | ive districts, with the approbation of the Secreta- 

revenue collected was assumed as the best general || ry, as many clerks, night inspectors, laborers, 
criterion of the actual amount of business, labor, || messengers, watchmen, and other persons in aid 
and responsibility involved; and to meet excep- || of the revenue as shall be found necessary; the 
tions, (as in the merely or mainly preventive | Secretary to limit the number and fix the compen- 
service,) additional compensation is allowed. sation of persons so employed; but no clerk to 

The collection district of New York and the || receive a greater compensation than five dollars 
collection districts in Texas, California, and || per diem. 

Washington and Oregon Territories, are organ- | In all the districts to which naval officers are not 
ized separately. In consideration of the very || assigned, the Secretary is authorized to appointa 
large amount of revenue collected at New York, || clerk to keep the accounts and act as auditor in the 
and the peculiar condition of the other districts || settlement thereof, thus providing at such ports, 
referred to, they could not be properly brought || when deemed expedient, a check corresponding 
within the proposed classification. in an important respect with that of the nava 

The remaining districts and ports of delivery | officer at the principal ports. 
are arranged into eight classes— | ‘The President, with the consent of the Senate, 

First class. Where the revenue collected shall |, is also authorized to appoint six appraisers at 
exceed one million of dollars per annum. | large, being one more than the board, as now 

Second class. Where the amount collected is five || constituted; one being designed for the ports on 
| hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding one || the Pacific, and the residue for ports on the At- 

million. lantic coast of the United States. 
Third class. Where the amount collected is one The collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 
| hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding five || appraisers, are required to give adequate bonds 
hundred thousand. | for the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
| Fourth class. Where the amount collected is || respective offices; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
fifty thousand and not exceeding one hundred || ury, with the approval of the President, is author- 
| thousand dollars. ized to regulate and increase the amount of their 
| Fifth class. Where the amount collected is | bonds, from time to time, whenever the interests 
| twenty thousand and not exceeding fifty thou- || of the United States are deemed to require it. 
sand dollars. The compensation of collectors for the unclas- 


|| Siath class. Where the amount collected is ten || sified districts, and for the first and second of 
Inchapter 12, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are new. || 


thousand and not exceeding twenty thousand || the classified, is by fixed salaries, ranging from 
dollars. | $2,000 per annum, asin San Francisco, to $4,000, 
Seventh class. Where the amount collected is || as in Charleston, and in the residue of the dis- 
one thousand and not exceeding ten thousand || tricts they are paid by salaries ranging from 
dollars; and the $3,000 per annum, and alt of one per cent, com- 
Eighth class. Where the amount collected is || mission on the amount of collections, as in the 
less than one thousand dollars annually. | third class, to eight per cent. commission, as in 
It is made the duty of the Secretary, with the || the eighth class. 
approval of the President, to transfer, annually, In the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, 
| districts from one class to another according to || collectors are allowed additional pay for services 
the revenue collected, to designate the class to || actually rendered, in the form of prescribed fees, 
which new districts and ports of delivery shall || to be paid out of the public Treasury; and the 
be assigned until their proper classes shall be || Secretary is authorized, with the approbation of 
ascertained from the revenue collected, and to | the President, to grant additional compensation 
annex any of the districts, not included in any || to collectors in districts seven and eight, report- 
of the classes, to its proper class. For each of || ing such changes in salaries, classifications, dis- 
the districts, classified or unclassified, this chap- || tricts, changes of districts, or new ports estab- 
| ter provides for the appointment by the President || lished, annually, to Congress, providing that 
and Senate, for the term of four years, of a col- || collectors whose compensation was $3,000, and 
lector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, or below that sum, shall not be diminished by the 
for one or more of them, as the business of the || operations of the bill. 
ort may require, as is the case under the present The naval officers, surveyors and appraisers, 
bes and the Secretary of the Treasury is also || are all compensated by fixed salaries propor- 


i 
i 
i| 
‘| 


| 
| 





authorized to abolish, with the approval of the || tioned to the salaries of the collectors at their 
| President, any one or more of said offices, and || respective ports, and the general appraisers are 

require the duties to be performed by the remain- || also paid fixed salaries; and salaries or per diem 
| ing officer or officers at said port. It also pro- || compensations are also assigned to all the other 

vides for the discharge of the duties of the-sev- || permanent officers connected with the customs. 
be collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 1 _ The present mode of compensation is by sala- 
| appraisers, during the vacancies occasioned by || ries, commissions, and fees; and being fixed by 
'| lapse of time, resignation, or removal, aqenes || law, and the amount of collections and other 
|| the incumbent, unless otherwise directed by the || business, on which nares the two Jatter ele- 
Secretary of the Treasury, to continue to dis- | ments depend, being 

charge the duties until a successor takes charge, || of just proportion maintained between tle com- 
'| and continuing the liability of the officer and his pensation and the service, to say nothing of the 


uctuating, there is a want 


sureties, to embrace such additional service; or | door open to fraud and oppression by exaction 
the Secretary may depute another person, under | of illegal fees, without the knowledge of the 
roper bonds, to discharge the duties during such | wepereenes and therefore beyond its control, 

interval. 1 he proposed system, dispensing with fees, 

|| granting fixed salaries, or salaries and commis- 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, Or appraiser, or \| sions to the collectors of the districts arranged 
chief clerk, (as the case may be,) may discharge in classes, proportioned to the amount of revenue 
the duties of the office of his deceased principal || collected, and providing for transfer of districts 


In case of vacancy by death, the deputy of the 
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; to class, with the increase or diminu- 
combines, with an adequat 


from 
tion of revenue ° 


} 


seale of compensation, a principle of self-adjust- 
ment by which, without any additional legislation 
or exercise of executive discretion, it is designe d 


and hoped that the pay will always be kept in 
due proportion to the service and responsibility. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Chapter 3. ‘*Concerning the registry of vessels, 


and reeulating the coasting trade. 

In this chapter are brought together the several 
provisions of existing laws regulating the 
issuing of registers, enrollments, and licenses, 
and the coasting trade, with such additions and 
modifications as to adapt the law to the present 
comiition of navigation and commerce. 

By the present law registers are granted for 
the foreign trade, and enrollments and licenses, 
licenses alone, according to tonnage, for the 
It is proposed to dispense with 


the 


or 
COASLWISt tradk , 


enrollments and licenses, and issue instead aregis- 
ter for the coastwise trade, as well as the foreign 
trade; the coasting register to be renewed annu- 
allv, and a register also to vessels engaged in the 
various fisheries. This will, it is believed, be 
more simple than the present arrangement, and 
will distinguish quite as well the tonnage of the 
United States engaged in the various branches 
of commerce. 

As to the vessels which may be documented 
na vessels of the United States, no change in the 
present law is propose d, except that vess¢ Is, 
wherever built, wrecked, and properly condemned 
as unseaworthy, purchased bya citizen of, and re- 


paired in the United States, at a cost equal to two 
thirds the value when repaired, and wholly owned 
and commanded by American citizens, may be 
recist red, as also vessels of the United States 
sold to foreigners and afterwards repurchased in 
the United States, and wholly owned and com- 
manded by citizens of the United States not 
having been engaged in any unlawful trade, on 

of a di 


paym nt ity on the appraised value of five 
per cent., to be carried to the marine hospital 
fund 


Also, foreign-built vessels, purchased by Amer- 
ican citizen certain circumstances, may 
have the bill of sale recorded, and may be per- 
mitted to engage in the foreign trade by paying 
an annual tonnage duty, in advance, of one dollar 
per ton. 

It is proposed to substitute for the present 
arbitrary and inexact mode of ascertaining the 
tonnage of vessels a method that shall ascertain 
the precise carrying capacity of a vessel, as near 
as may be, and instead of prescribing any fixed 
mode by law, in view of the frequent change of 
model and improvements in ship-building, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pre- 
scribe, from time to time, the rules for the ascer- 
tainment of tonnage for vessels of different build, 
shapes, and dimensions. 

Ample provision is made for the exchange of 
registers from one branch of commerce to another 
without the payment of any fee or charge there- 
for. 

The change effected in our coastwise and inte- 
rior commerce by the use of steam has rendered 
inapplicable many of the provisions of the exist- 
ing coasting law enacted in 1793, and among these 
are the requirements in regard to manifests. By 
the proposed law the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to prescribe the form of the mani- 
fest to be used by steam and other vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, and so to alter the 
same from timé to time as to make them conform 
to the convenience of trade and prevention of 
smuggling. And, to interfere as little as possible 
with the course and arrangvements of steam and 
other coasting vessels, collectors are authorized 


s, under 


to station a deputy at the place of their departure, | 
to receive there the oath of the master to his man- | 
ifest, without requiring his presence at the cus- || 


tom-house. 

As the law now stands, on the sale of a part 
interest in a ship owned by several persons, new 
papers must be issued, and all the owners must 
give new bonds. It is proposed in such cases to 


require only new bonds to be given by the new | 


parties in ipterest. 
In order to prevent American vessels from 


ion, it is believed, would afford great ad | 
against the misuse or embezzlement of | 
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being engaged in the slave trade, it is proposed 
to prohibit, under heavy penalities, any Amer- 
ican vessels engaging in trade on the western 
coast of Atrica, or between any country and that 
coast, without a special licence therefor in addi- 
tion to her register for the foreign trade. This 
is designed not as superseding, but as auxiliary 
to other laws in force, or which may be adopted 
for the prevention of the slave trade. 

The foregoing are the principal changes intro- 
duced into this chapter in regard to the issue of 
marine papers and regulating the coasting trade. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


Chapter 4. ‘* For the government and regula- 
tion of seamen in the merchant service of the 
United States.’’ 

This chapter embraces all the essential provis- | 
ions of the existing law regulating seamen in the | 
merchant service, with no other change (besides 
a few trifling verbal amendments) than the bring- 
ing together, in immediate juxtaposition, the pro- | 
visions now scattered through various laws on the | 
same subject-matter, and presenting them in clear, 
simple, and intelligible arrangement. 

it prescribes the shipping contract to be entered 
into by the seamen and master; the list of crew; 
the bond for the return of the seamen or their | 
proper discharge abroad; the payment of wages, | 
and recovery if withheld; the furnishing of proper 
medicines and provision; the discharge of sea- 
men, and procuring surveys of the vessel on the 
allegation of unseaworthiness, and the mode of 
enforcing the shipping contract by the master as 
well as the mariner. 

The existing laws have been found, in general, 
to work well, and their essential provisions have 
been retained. 


CHAPTER V. 


Chapter 5. **'To regulate the duties of officers 
of the customs and masters of vessels on entry 
of vessels from foreign ports.”’ 

This chapter is composed, with few additions 
and modifications, of provisions taken from the 
general collection law of 1799 and its amendatory | 
acts, and the laws of 1821 and 1823, regulating 
importations from territories adjacent to the 
United States. It prescribes the duties of col- 
lectors, naval officers, surveyors, and inspectors; 
the form of and examination of manifest; the 
report and entry of the vessel; the transportation 
of imported goods destined to be landed in differ- 
ent districts, or part to be landed in the United 
States, and the residue exported; importations 
and entry of goods from foreign adjacent terri- | 
tories; transportation over portages; treatment of 
vessels putting into port in distress, with appro- | 
priate forfeitures and fines and penalties for viola- | 
tions of these respective provisions. 

The principal addition to the existing laws in 
this chapter, and an important one, is that which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire the payment of duties directly by the im- 
porter, or due ascertainment by the collecting 
oflicers, to the assistant treasurer of the United | 
States, under such rules and regulations as he | 
may prescribe, thus making the collector’s office | 
a registry of the duties, and the assistant treas- | 
urer the receiver of the same; and at ports where | 
no such depositary exists, to transfer by drafts | 
on the collector the public money in his hands | 
to any assistant treasurer, and pay the expense 
thereof; to direct an outgoing collector to pay | 





over moneys to his successor, and one collector | 


to pay over money to another—the collector 
receiving the same, and his sureties to be liable 
therefor as if for money collected. This provis- 

ditional 
seeurit 
the public revenue, and furnish desirable facili- 


ties for the transfer of the public money from 


of the United States. 

The only other important addition is that au- 
thorizing, in case of vessels from foreign ports 
and destined for the United States stranded upon 
the coasts, the cargo to be landed, stored or for- | 
warded in lighters or other vessels under the | 
charge of the officers of the customs and with | 


the various points of collection to the Treasury 


proper manifests, to the port of destination, to be |, 
entered as if imported in the vessel in which it | 


was originally shipped. This is a useful addi- 
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tion to the present law, and applicable to caseg 
of not unfrequent occurrence. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Chapter G. “ Regulating the entry of goods, un. 
lading of cargoes, ascertainment of quantities and 
damage, entry of baggage and sea-stores.” 

The provisions of this chapter are mainly ro. 
visions of the general collection act of 1799 anq 
the supplemental collection act of 1823, arranged 
according to the subject-matter, and, nearly as 
practicable, according to the order of proceedings 
on the entry of imports at the custom-house, }; 
regulates the production of invoices, their yerjg. 
cation and authentication; the value of foreign 
currencies at the custom-houses; the oath to be 
taken by the owner and consignee of imports: 
the estimation and payment of duties; unlading 
of merchandise; the duties of the weigher, meas. 
urer, and gauger, and inspector, and the form 
of their returns and the examination and com. 
parison thereof with the manifests; entry of sea. 
stores and baggage and articles of Américan ori. 
gin exported and returned to the United States; 
the times within which vessels must discharge; 
the disposition of unclaimed goods and ascertain. 
ment and allowance for damage occurring on the 
voyage of importation. A new provision is made 
in this chapter, in case the importer does not pro. 
duce an invoice, or produces an invoice not prop- 
erly verified and authenticated. By the present 
law, the goods may be admitted to entry on ap. 
praisement, and a bond taken for the production 
of the invoice. It is proposed to require, instead 
of a bond, a deposit of five per cent. on the esti- 
mated value of the goods, to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, to be forfeited 
unless the invoice is produced within four months, 
This requirement, it is believed, will better insure 
the production of an invoice, or indemnify the 
United States for its non-production. 

Another change from the present law is the 
requirement that American productions exported 
and returned to the United States shall be admitted 
free of duty only when they are returned within 
one year, the ownership remaining unchanged, 
The difficulty of identification of merchandise, 
where the time within which it may be returned 
is unlimited, as under the present law, after its fre- 
quent change of ownership in a foreign country, 
renders the proposed restriction necessary against 
fraud on the public revenue. 

The time now prescribed by law for the un- 
lading of vessels is fifteen and twenty days. It 
is proposed to prescribe eight and twelve work- 
ing days for that purpose, according to the ton- 
nage of the vessel; but the goods may be taken 
possession of by the collector at any time, with 
the consent of the owner or consignee of the 
goods, or with the consent of the owner or master 
of the vessel; and to facilitate the unlading of 
steam-packets or vessels, it is proposed to author- 
ize the collector, if the owner or consignee of the 
vessel will furnish a suitable fire-proof warehouse, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to cause the cargo to be transferred at any time 
he may think proper, on the request of the owner 
or consignee in writing, to such warehouse, to be 
treated therein and delivered therefrom as in or 
from the vessel, and to continue the discharge of 
the vessel during the night, should the owner 
desire it, on his paying an additional compensa- 
tion therefor, to be distributed among the customs 
officers attending to the night discharge. 

The present law limits the time within which 
proof of damage of merchandise on the voyage 
of importation must be lodged with the collector 
to ten days after landing. This has been found 
too brief a period; and it is proposed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in equitable 
cases, extend the time not exceeding thirty days. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Chapter 7. ‘To regulate the appraisement of 

imported merchandise.’’ ; 
he provisions of this chapter, with some !m- 
ortant additions, are mainly those of existing 
aws. It designates the officers who are to make 
the appraisements, what shall constitute the value 
on which the duty shall be assessed, the powers 
of the appraisers and their duties in ascertaining 
such value, grants the right of al from their 
decisions to a merchant and appraiser at larg®, 
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al makes their decision and the decision of the 


nment appraisers, if not appealed from, 
pacts concioalve. It imposes additional duty 
for under valuation, and authorizes the Secretary 
to cause merchandise to be reéxamined and re- 
appraised by appraising and examining officers | 
of other ports. at 
In addition to the pope an of the present 
law, the first section of this chapter makes it the 
duty of the collector, on the report to him by the || 
appraisers of the description and component ma- 
terials of an article, to decide whether it is duti- 


| 








bonds shall be canceled; how accou 
goods shall be kept, and returns the 
the Treasury. 

Important additions are made to the present law 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth sec- 
tions of this chapter, which prohibit, under heavy 
penalties, any owner or consignee of any goods 
entered in bond from preventing by himself, or 


| any agent, the actual delivery of the same in 


warehouse, and from possessing himself, or put- 
ting others in possession thereof, or from with- 
drawing the same by corrupting the officer in 
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| 


| 


} 
| 


able or not, and makes his decision final, unless | charge or otherwise, without first.obtaining a | 


the owner or consignee shall, within a or | permit from the collector. 


time, appeal to the Secretary of the 
whose decision on such app 
conclusive. 


reasury, || 
eal shall be final and 
A new provision is contained also 


| 


tary of the Treasury to assign an appraiser at 
large to the duty of local appraisements, and to 
direct an appraiser at one port to act as an ap- | 

raiser at another port. 

This provision will tend to promote a uniform- | 
ity of appraisement at the several ports, and | 

revent any improper concert or understanding | 
which might take place between importers and 
an appraiser permanently located at the port. 
Another important addition to the present law 
will be found in the ninth section, which author- 
izes the Secretary, when deemed necessary, to 
order appraisements to be revised by the apprais- 
ers at large, or appraisers from other ports. 
Some such power as this cannot but be useful at 
times to test the fidelity and competency of ap- 
praising officers; and probably a knowledge that 
such a power can be exercised will render the 
necessity for its exercise unfrequent. Another | 
important additional provision is contained in the 
tenth section, by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to direct the whole cargo 
of a vessel, after entry, to be taken possession of 
by the collector, and examined and appraised 
by the proper appraising officer, and reéxamined 
by special merchant examiners, and reappraised 
by appraisers at large, to ascertain the dutiable | 
value and the identity of the goods with the mani- 
fest. 

Under the proposed law, as under the present, | 
duties are to \ levied upon the general market 
value of the merchandise abroad. Purchased 





goods are required to be invoiced at their actual || 


cost; goods procured otherwise than by purchase, | 
at the foreign wholesale price or general market | 
value. Under the present law the importer may 

add, in his entry of purchased goods, such an | 
amount as will bring up his invoice cost to the | 
general market value; and if the appraisers shall | 
find the dutiable value of the goods to be t@n per 

cent. above the value the importer has declared | 
on his entry, he incurs an additional duty of 
twenty per cent. The law is changed in the | 
eleventh section of this chapter so as to allow the | 
importer of any goods, purchased or not, to add | 
to or reduce in his entry the value given in his | 
invoice, and an excess of ten per cent. found by | 
the appraisers above the entry value requires the | 
imposition of an additional duty of twenty per | 
cent.; but if the article is by law liable to a duty | 
of more than fifty per cent., and is entered at a | 


value by ten per cent. or more below the value || 


determined by appraisement, it becomes liable to 
an additional duty of fifty per cent. 

The change proposed puts all importers on a 
footing, and is an additional protection against 
undervaluation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Chapter 8. ‘To regulate the warehousing under 
bond of imported merchandise.” 

This chapter contains but a few provisions in 
addition to those of existing laws on the subject 
of warehousing. 

It prescribes what shall be considered as bonded 
warehouses} what description of merchandise 
may be bonded; the exemption of the United 
States from risk and expense; the time merchan- 
dise may remain in bond; the mode and condi- 


tions in and under which it may be withdrawn || ©° 


: 
in the third section, which authorizes the Secre- || 


The experience of 
the Department has suggested these additional 
provisions as necessary for the protection of the 
public revenue. 

The twenty-second section is also additional to 
the existing law in some of its provisions. It 
prescribes the time and manner in which goods 
| unclaimed, or remaining in warehouse beyond 
| the time limited by law, or remaining in ware- 
| house after entry for consumption without pay- 
| ment of duties, or remaining in warehouse not 
| entered for want of invoice, shall be sold, and the 
| proceeds accounted for. Similar provisions now 

exist as to unclaimed goods, and it is found 
| necessary to extend them to the several cases 
| above enumerated. 

CHAPTER EX. 

Chapter 9. ‘‘ Concerning navigation, and for 
obtaining statements of foreign commerce of the 
| United States.’’ e 
| ‘This chapter contains all the provisions of the 
| Statistical law of 1820, with but a slight change 
in the arrangement, and such provisions of the 
navigation law of 1817 as are believed to be 
adapted to the present condition of our com- 
merce. It regulates our trade with foreign na- 
tions upon the principles of reciprocity, author- 
izes the masters of vessels to make up their 
crews without regard to nationality, but requires 
all the officers to be citizens of the United States. 
It continues the existing discriminating tonnage 


| 


a footing with our own, and on foreign vessels 
| from ports with which vessels of the United 
States are not permitted to trade. It provides 


| 
States shall be made up in order to be presented 
and tonnage. 


In section four, in this chapter, there is a new 
provision added to our present law. 





engaged in the foreign trade, is required to have || 


two thirds of her crew citizens of the United || eign, arriving in the United States, such d 


| States, and three fourths citizens if she is engaged 
| in the coasting trade. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
seamen, under this restriction, has been and is 


| now severely felt; and the burden in the shape of 


| a non-compliance with the law, which circum- 

stances render inevitable in many cases, has led 
to the proposed change, which it is believed will 
be found useful. The nationality of the ship and 
the ship’s crew is sufficiently protected by that 
| of the flag, and the requirement that all her officers 


| 


| shall be citizens of the United States. 
| There is also a new provision in the seventh 
| section. On the exportation of articles to foreign 


| countries, the owner, shipper, or consignee, is 


required by our present law to present a manifest | 


of the description and value of the merchandise, 

under oath, stating the destination also under 
| oath. This must be done before a clearance can 
| begranted, Cases have arisen where the exporter 
| of a single article of trifling value, composing a 
|| part of the cargo of a vessel, has refused, upon 
some controversy with the master or owner, to 
make such oath or manifest, and thus prevented 
the clearance. This, of course, required a rem- 
edy; and it is provided in the seventh section, by 
imposing a fine on the owner or consignor who 





| 
| 








| for the manner in which the annual statistical | 
accounts of the foreign commerce of the United | 


By the law | 
|| as it now stands, a vessel of the United States, 


| 
| 


foreign tonnage duties imposed on our vessels for 


fails to present a manifest, and authorizing the 


for consumption, transportation to, rewarehous~|) 82Ce. 


ing at other ports, or exportation to foreign 
eee and on what conditions and what evi- 
ence 
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» transportation, and export || bonds, prosecution for the recovery of fines, pe 


CHAPTER X. 


llector to estimate the value and grant the clear- 


Chapter 10. ‘‘ Regulating seizures, suits on duty, 


ne 


| important additions. It 


duties on foreign vessels not placed by treaty on || Chapter 12. ‘* Respecting marine hospitals and 
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ee 














alties and forfeitures, their distribution and remis- 
sion. 

This chapter, with some few additions and 
modifications, is the present law. It authorizes 
the customs officers to make searches and seiz- 
ures in cases of reasonable suspicion, for goods, 
the duties on which are sought to be evaded; 
providing for the officer’s protection and the pun- 
ishment for impeding or resisting the exercise of 
his authority. It regulates the course of judicial 
proceedings in suits for duties and prosecutions 
for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and their dis- 
tribution and remission. 

By this chapter is given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the additional power of remitting fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, on such proof as he 
may prescribe of the absence of fraud or willful 
neglect; or the facts may be ascertained as re- 
quired by the present law, by a summary judicial 
examination, or in other modes, to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Chapter 11. ‘* Revenue cutters and their officers, 
and concerning pilots.”’ 

This chapter is the present law, but with some 
rovides for the ap- 

pointment of officers, their compensation, and 
| that of their crews, consisting of non-commis- 
sioned officers, gunners, and marines; the powers 
| and duties of revenue cutter officers as officers of 
| the customs in aiding the collection of the reve- 
/nue and extending assistance to navigators in 
| distress, 
| The scale of salaries, and the requirement of 
skill and proficiency in seamanship, as qualifica- 
| tions for officers, are important additions to the 

presentlaw, andiigned material for the efficiency 
| of the service. 
| Pilots, as now, are to be regulated by the laws 
| of the States, until further legislation by Con- 





| gress; and masters of vessels navigating waters 


| that constitute the boundary between two States 
| may employ pilots licensed by either of the States. 


CHAPTER XII. 


| health laws.”’ 
In this chapter important changes have been 
| made in the present law regulating marine hospital 
rélief, 

The marine hospital fund is now obtained (with 


e || occasional appropriations by Congress) from de- 
to Congress, embracing the imports, exports, || Pprep y 6 ) 
} 


ductions from the wages of seamen of’ twent 

| cents per month. Itis proposed to dispense wit 
| this tax, and levy, instead, a hospital duty of five 
cents per ton on the registry of the vessel, and 
' each renewal of the registry, and on each steam- 
ship or other vessel, whether American or i 
uty, 


| however, not to be collected of such vessel more 
, than three times in any one calendar year. Asim- 
| ilar duty is also to be assessed on vessels engaged 
| in the coasting trade or fisheries, on each renewal 
| of their registers. The moneys thus collected, 
| countervailing and tonnage duties levied on ships 
or vessels, the five per cent. paid for registers for 
| vessels sold to foreigners and afterwards repur- 
chased by citizens-of the United States, the por- 
tion of fines, penalties, and forfeitures accruing 
to the United States for violations of the revenue, 
registering, navigation, and passenger laws, and 
all fees paid for recording and copying bills of 
sale, mortgage, hypothecations, and conveyances 
of vessels, are to constitute the fund out of which 
relief is to be afforded to sick and disabled seamen. 
Under this provision foreign seamen, inasmuch 
as foreign vessels are to pay hospital duty, will 
be entitled to relief, as well as the seamen of the 
| United States. 
The provision in the fourth section of this chap- 
_ ter is also new and important. The scarcity of 
| seamen has been, and is still, seyerely felt. It is 
| proposed to encourage the employment of boys 
as epprentices, in certain propertions to tonnage, 
| by relieving the vessels on which they are em- 
P vn of one half of the hospital duty, 
he remaining provisions of this chapter are 
those of the quarantine and health laws now in 
| force, and which it is not proposed to change. 
These recognize the quarantine and health laws 
| of the States, and require them to be duly ob- 
served by collectors and other officers of the 
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revenue in cases of goods on board or unladen 
from vessels subject to quarantine, 
CHAPTER Xill, 
Chapter 13. * Reg 
drugs and medicines.’’ 
This chapter presents the law substantially as 


vides for the appointment and ree of 
examiners at the principal ports, for the due ex- | 
amination by them of drugs, medicines, medicinal | 
essential in and chemical preparations, with | 


a view of ascertaining their quality, purity, || 
a 


strength, and fitness for medicin pees with | 
provisions for reéxamination and analysis, on | 
appeal from the decision of the United States ex- | 
aminers, and the exportation and destruction of | 
those rejected as deleterious or unfit for medici- | 
nal use. 

It is now proposed to add coffee, imported in 
the grain or otherwise, to the list of articles sub- 
jected to examination, and if found so damaged, 
adulterated, or deteriorated, as to be unfit for use, 
to place iton the footing of deleterious drugs and 
medicines, to be subjected to the same provisions, 
prohibitions, and penalties. 

CHAPTER XIy. 


Chapter 14. ‘* Examination of custom-houses, 


depositories, and other public offices, prohibited || 
importations, and other miscellaneous provis- | 


jons.”’ 

This chapter, the last in the code, is composed 
of provisions taken mainly from existing laws,,. 
and which could not be placed in the preceding 
chapters without impairing the simplicity of their 
arrangement. It contains a provision authorizing 
the Secretary of the aes appoint and 
compensate agents to examinee mints, custom- 
houses, and land offices, for the detection of fraud 
on the public revenue, and for the arrest of de- 
faulters and counterfeiters of the coin of the Uni- | 
ted States; prohibits officers of the customs from | 
owning vessels, or being concerned in importa- 
tions of goods, or transportation of passengers; 
regulates the character and execution of custom- 
house and duty bonds; imposes a penalty for the | 
fraudulentand clandestine introduction of dutiable | 


goods, and for the withholding by collectors, re- || 


ceivers, and disbursing agents, upon the allegation 
of a claim to credits, of balances of public money | 


after the order of the Secretary of the T'reasury | 


for their, payment into the Treasury. 
To show to the House and the country the 


importance of the bill, I cannot, perhaps, do | 


better than to append to these remarks an extract 


from the report of the present able and popular || try never shall cease. 
reasury, in his last annual report to || 


1 


|| Administretion came into power, was soon broken 


nape of the 
gress. The Secretary says: 


“The revision of the revenue laws, prepared by the 


Department, under a resolution of the Senate, and sent to || mise; and from that time to the present, the Pres- 


that body at the first session of the Thirty-Third Congress, 
and referred to in my last report, still remains for the action | 


of Congress. The revenue laws consist of various acts of | Tri - —f : 
Congress, commencing with the organization of the Gov- {| United States for civil war, to undermine the 


ernment, with so many amending, repealing, and conflict- | 
ing provisions, that it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
what is, and what is not, in force—consequently, what is 
the law upon any particular point. .The Department, in 


making this revision, conformed to existing laws, with such || 


modifications and new provisions as were deemed proper | 
to make the law conform to the present condition of things, | 
and the wants of the service. ‘Phis revision has been again | 
considered by the Department, and sundry amendments and | 
additions recommended, which had the sanction of the | 


Committee on Commerce in the House of Representatives || 
at its late session, and, with the revision, now remain for || 


the consideration of Congress. It was hoped Congress | 
would have passed upon this revision atits late session, and 
that the Department could have conformed the revision of | 
circulars, then being made, to the revised act. The enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws, as now existing, called for a re- | 
vision and modification of the circular instructions of the | 
Department upon the subject. ‘The collection and revision | 
of the circulars as one code is now nearly complete, and | 
will soon be putin force. If Congress should pass the re- | 
vision of revenue laws, the instructions can readily be made 

to conform to the revision they may adopt. It is believed 


i} 
that the enactment of the revision would result in great | 


advantages to the revenue, and great convenience to those | 
engaged in commerce and navigation, and place the rev- | 
enue laws before the e, 80 as to be 

by those whose duty it is to carry them into effect, and by | 
those whose interest and rights are involved in their en- 
forcement. ‘There are no penalties or forfeitures on import- | 
ers and freighters in the revision that are not now in the | 
existing laws, and none which are not believed necessary | 


enue laws require on many accounts, but upon 


revision 
none more than upon the subject of invoices, entries, ap- || Ment and increase, secti 


revenue, and make provisions for security of the 


gulating the importations of | 


it now is, simplified in its arrangement, ee | 
rug || 
- | 


|| possessed of public money by deposit or otherwise, and 


|| sectional prejudice, b 
| with reciprocal hatred, and by educating them to 


| and bitterness among the people, and to sow the 


easily understood || 





; 


| the discha 
and proper for the due collecting the revenue. The rev- || following the example of Mr. Jefferson, would 


| praisemen pensation to officials, and in relation to 
| enrolling nsing vessels for the coasting trade. There 
| are suits collectors involving questions upon all 


these subjects. The conflicting decisions of the Depart- 
ment and the circuit courts in most of these cases cannot 
be reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the amount 
invotved.”’ 


And lastly, I conclude by quoting so much of 
the President’s last annual message to Congress 
as relates to this subject, which is: 


** Thave heretofore recommended to your consideration 
the revision of the revenue laws, prepared under the direc- 
| tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘and also legislation 
| upon some special questions affecting the business of that 
| Department, more especially the enactment of a law to 
punish the abstraction of official books or papers from the 
files of the Government, and requiring all such books and 
papers, and all other public property, to be turned over by 
| the outgoing officer to his successor ; of alaw requiring dis- 
| bursing officers to deposit all public money in the vaults 
of the Treasury, or in other legal depositories, where the 
same are conveniently accessible ; and a law to extend 
existing penal provisions to all persons who may become 


| 
who shall refuse or neglect, on due demand, to pay the 


same into the Treasury. [invite your attention anew to 
each of these objects.’ 


i DEFENSE OF 'THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. PERRY, 
OF MAINE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
January 27, 1857. 





} 


state of the Union— 
Mr. PERRY said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: It was not originally my in- | 

tention to have troubled the House with any re- 


| as this appears to be a ‘free fight,’’ I make no | 
apology for taking an humble position in the rank 
and file of the combatants. The Constitution 
requires that the President, ‘‘ from time to time, 
shall give to Congress information of the state of | 
| the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
| such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
| expedient.’’ In performing this duty, the Presi- 
| dent has taken advantage of his high position, 
and instead of confining himself to the constitu- 
tional limits of discussion, has traveled out of 
| the record to arraign the people of the free States 
| of this Union, and charge upon them numerous 
| derelictions of duty, crimes, and misdemeanors, 
which, if true, are equally disgraceful to them as 
men and citizens of a great commonwealth. 
Judging the President by his acts, itseems he 
is determined that slavery agitation in this coun- 
The sound repose which 
the nation was enjoying at the time the present 


| 


| by the ruthless repeal of the Missouri compro- | 

ident has used his whole official power (to use 
| his own language) ‘‘ to prepare the people of the 
| fabric of the Union, by appeals to passion and 
indoctrinating the — 


stand face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder 
to shoulder as friends.”’ I charge that Franklin 
Pierce and his Administration, backed up by the 
sham Democracy, have done more to create dis- 
union sentiments, North and South—to weaken 
the bonds which unite the different sections into 
one Federal head—to create animosities, hatred, 


seeds of sectional strife, which have already ger- 
minated, and, unless arrested in their growth, will 
end in a dismemberment of the Union—than all 
other causes and —— put together, 

It was reasonable to suppose, that after the 
heat and excitement of the presidential election 
had passed away, and the great Republican party 
of cassettes had been defeated, the ‘‘ ver- 
dict’’ of the people, about which the President 
so arrogantly boasts, would have satisfied his 
malignity of feeling towards the people of the 
northern States; that he would have been willing 
to accord to them at least honesty of purpose in 
of a high constitutional duty; and, 


uiet, rather than fo- 


have sought to allay and han 
i strife and agitation. 


nae ei 
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| 


marks upon the message of the President; but || 
| 3 


But all such hopes and expectations pro 
lusive. The President, abandoned by is hee 
and smarting under the lash of opular indiona. 
tion, forgets the rules of honorable warfare "ana 
turns “‘savage’’ upon the defeated party; and 
with characteristic malignity hurls his “toma. 
hawk” and flourishes his “ scalping-knife” at the 
heads of a million and a half of American Citizens 
he insultingly boasts are ‘* crushed out.” 

Mr. Chairman, among those who are cha. 
with a desire ‘*‘ to change the domestic instity. 
tions of existing States’’—with * assaults Upon 
the Constitution’’—with an intent to ‘burn cities 
ravage fields, and slaughter populations,” and 
‘*undermine the fabric of the Union,” stand 
prominent the patriotic, high-minded, intelligent 

ople of Maine, which I in part represent upon 
this floor. The people of Maine were good 
enough patriots in 1852, when they gave General 
Pierce 9,067 majority over General Scott; byt 
now, when the tables are turned, and this old 
Democratic State repudiates both him and his 
successor by rolling up a majority against them 
of more than 30,000 for freedom and the gallant 
Frémont, he ‘* shakes his gory locks,” and cries, 
‘* Treason ! Treason !”” 

The President not only arraigns Maine, but 
hurls his poisoned darts at all New England— 
the land of the Pilgrims—where repose the ashes 
of Warren, of Knox, of Warner, and of Stark, 
and their illustrious revolutionary compatriots, 
He assails the descendants of the mighty dead, 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the || and would blot out the memories of Lexington, 


of Bunker Hill, and Bennington. Let us look at 
the tables, and we shall find the true cause of this 
ebullition of presidential wrath. In 1852, the six 
New England States gave General Pierce 173,514 
votes; General Scott, 164,931; and Senator Hale, 
57,143. 

In 1856, the same States gave Buchanan 161,321; 
Frémont, 306,372; and Fillmore, 28,153. The 
majority against Buchanan is 173,234, anda Dem- 
ocratic net loss, since 1852, of 124,674. 

It is my purpose, upon the present occasion, 
to meet and answer some of the specific charges 
and assumptions contained in this most extraor- 
dinary message. 

Speaking of the people of the free States, the 
President says: 

“They seek an object Which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one.” * * * * ‘* Well knowing that 
such, and such only, are the means and consequences of 
their plans and purposes, they endeavor to prepare the peo- 
ple of the United States for civil war.” * * * They 
have entered into a path which leads nowhere unless it be 
to civil war and disunion, and which has no other possible 
outlet.”? 

After charging the people of the free States 
with a desire for ‘‘ civil war,’’ ‘* revolution,’’ and 
‘* diswfion,’’ and that they “ well knew” and 
were ‘* perfectly aware’’ of all this, he further 
says: 

ar confidently believe that the great body of those who 
inconsiderately took this fatal step, are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union.”’ 

By this singular shift he substantially with- 
draws the charge of ‘‘ treason,’’ and changes his 
indictment to ignorance, imbecility, and fanati- 
cism. This issue I accept, and in my answer 
shall call to my aid gtubborn ‘‘ facts,’’ as they 
present themselves in the official records of the 
country. As a matter of reference, I shall in- 
corporate into my printed remarks the following 
table, which has been carefully prepared, while 
nearly all the returns therein contained are official: 

THE VOTE FOR PRESIDENT—1856. 
In the free States. 
Frémont. Buchanan. Fillmore. Total. 

















Maine........+++» 65,514 035 3,933 106,7 
New Hampshire., 38,158 7 414 71,129 
Vermont ........ 39,516 10,577 511 50,649 
Massachusetts...108,190 39,240 19,696 167,06 
Rhode Island... 11,467 6,680 1675 19,22 
Connecticut..... 42,715 34,995 2,615 80,325 
New York.......274,705 195,878 194 595,187 
a 
ennsyivania.... 
Ohiioave- ses ssee 187407 170,874 #5135 389,198 
ichigam...sees. 
Indiana»... 0... 94816 118,672 937386 936.874 
Iilinois.......... 96,280 104,279 37,451 238,010 
Wisconsin....... 66,092 52,867 579 ——-:119,538 
ToWA.....sceeee 44,197 «36,241 9,444 89,812 
*California...... 16,721 42,470 87,508 
Total......1 1 1 750 
212,601 387,843 2,953, 
* Not full. 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 120,705; Frémont 
over Fillmore, 945,463; Buchanan over Fillmore, 
43,758; Frémont and Fillmore over Buchanan, 


503,548. In the Slave States. | 














Frémont. Buchanan. Fillmore. ‘Total. 
Jaware...see0s2 906 8,003 6,175 14,484 
re ryiand a see 281 39,115 7,462 86,858 
Virgini@..sereseee QOL 89,975 60,039 150,205 | 
North Carolina...  — 48,246 36,886 85,132 | 
*gouth Carolina... - 30,000 20,000 50,000 | 
Georgid +2 ceeee ae 56,617 42,372 98,989 
FloridB.....ceee ae 6,368 4843 11,211 
AlabAM@ seceeeeee = 46,817 28,557 75,374 
Mississippi... +++. - 35,655 24,490 60,155 
Louisiana....++++ - 22,169 20,709 42,878 | 
TOXAS.se+0008 does 28,757 15,244 44,001 
ATKANSAS..+0000000 - 21,908 10,816 32,724 
TenNeSSCC-sseeves = 73,638 66,178 139,816 
Kentucky...++++. 969 75,916 65,822 139,108 
ee 58,164 48,534 106,688 
Total ..+..++0+1,247 638,359 498,117 1,137,723 
+ Estimated. | 
Buchanan over Fillmore, 140,242; over both, 
138,995. 


Recapitulation—F ree and Slave. 


Free States. Slave States. Total. Electors. 
Frémont... «.+++1,333,306 1,247 1,334,553 114 
Buchanan.....+.1,212,601 638,359 1,850,960 174 
Fillmore ...-s.-- 387,843 498,117 885,960 8 | 
Total. sca vote 2,933,750 1,137,723 4,071,473 296 
Per cent. of votes....... 72 28 100 | 
Per cent. of electors....59 4l 100 


Buchanan over Frémont in all, 516,407; Fré- 
mont over Fillmore, 448,593; Frémont and Fill- 
more over Buchanan, 369,553. 

By the census of 1850, the white population in the free 





States was...... ph hane hha bed deomteqyh +++ +13,330,650 | 
In the slave States ......sscscsceees 55 6005, 396 6,222,418 

TOU 0 .-ccvicccvece sovcvccsocesevecscsecees 19,563,068 | 
Balance in favor of free States........ 5 0p0ds oeiecs SMG, DOR: | 


White population of— 
Nineteen States which voted for Buchanan......10,405,130 
Eleven States which voted for Frémont......... 8,600,174 
One State which voted for Fillmore...... Seseces 417,943 


Thus it will be seen that the States represented 
by Colonel Frémont contain nearly nine millions 
out of about nineteen millions, according to the 
last census. ‘Take the population of Illinois, 
which elected the whole Rapiblican State ticket, 
but gave her electoral vote to Buchanan, and add 
to the Frémont States, and it makes eer. nearly 
an equal division of white population between 
the two parties. Taking this as a basis, let us 
consult the census returns a little further. As | 
much as I dislike to make invidious comparison | 
between States, yet when eleven States, contain- 

{ 





ing a population of nearly nine millions, are in- 
divectiy charged by the President with stupidity 
and ignorance, ahi want of common discernment 
to understand the affairs of Government, com- 
mon justice, as well as self-respect, demands it. I 
have prepared the following table from the cen- 
sus of 1850, to which I call the attention of the | 
House and country: 


FREE SCHOOLS. 








No. of No.of No.o 
States. free schools. teachers. sehotoce 
Eleven Frémont States .. ...43,023 51,913 1,984,011 
Nineteen Buchanan States. .36,996 39,063 1,356,738 
Frémont States over Buch- 
anan States.....sseeeeees+ 6,027 12,858 637,263 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Number o Number o 
States. public braves. volumes. 
Eleven Frémont States ..... 800 794,608 
Nineteen Buchanan States. . 393 530,557 
Frémont States over Buch- 
Anan States...... see. sees 407 264,051 
>» SCHOOL LIBRARIES. . 
Number Number Number 
= of of ats vols. 
States. mmon nadey Sunday 
school schoo school 
ven Frémont States .....11,809 1,260 363,512 
Nineteen Buchanan States.. 251 644 149,794 
Frémont States over Buch- 
anen States.... addewonbocdlguae 616 213,718 


ee 
ee ee 








NEWSPAPERS. 


3 or of copies 
printed annually. 


Eleven Frémont States..........04 ee0s000++2d4,968,617 
Nineteen Buchanan States ..... edacnseeBens 160,604,133 


Frémont States over Buchanan States ...... 74,364,484 





FREE PERSONS OVER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE WHO 
CANNOT READ OR WRITE. 

Nineteen Buchanan States........... eccccccens 745,880 

Eleven Frémont States.......... eb de eeboes cece 240,409 





Buchanan States over Frémont States.... ......505,471 








Every person who glances his eyes over this 
table can readily make his own calculations. In 
the eleven Frémont States there are more than 
six thousand more free schools, and over six 


-hundred thousand more scholars, than in the 


nineteen Buchanan States—more than double the 
number of public libraries, and nearly double the 
number of volumes. Incommon schoollibraries 
the former leads the latter over eleven thousand, 


|| and in Sunday-school libraries about double, with 


more than two hundred thousand more Sabbath- 
school scholars. The eleven Frémont States 
print and send out more than seventy millions 
copies of newspapers over the nineteen Buchanan 
States; while the number of free persons over 
twenty-one years of age who cannot read or write 


are more than three times as numerous in the | 


Buchanan as in the Frémont States. In the Fré- 


mont States, according to the population, one in | 
every thirty-six is found in this class, while in the 


Buchanan States it stands one in every thirteen. 
The President seems to have forgotten a great 
principle in which all sound political writers 
agree, to wit: that intelligence is one of the main 
pillars of a republic. Where are we to look for 
intelligent political action? Is it where there are 
comparatively but few schools, few books, few 
newspapers? Is it to those sections of country 
where many of the people are too ignorant to read 
or write? And yet the President assumes and 
publishes to the country and the world under his 
own hand, that comparative ignorance is neces- 





| 


sary to true patriotism, and that education and | 


the means of intelligence lead men into con- 
structive treason amd a desire to overturn the 
Government. Such is the argument and such 
are the legitimate conclusions growing out of the 
premises. 

2. Another charge made by the President 


against the Republican party is an intention on | 


their part to ** change the domestic institutions of 
existing States.’? No assumption can be more 


groundless than this. There is nothing in the | 


platform or principles of the Republican party 
to support any such allegation. The very first 


resolution in the Republican platform declares | 


that the ‘‘rights of the States must and shall be 
preserved.’’ No proof of any such intent on 
the part of the Republican party has or ever can 
be produced. All that gentlemen on the other 


| 
| 


side pretend to say in support of this baseless | 
charge is, that occasionally a man acting with the | 


Republican party may have uttered a sentiment 
which by implication they say means the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the States. Governor Adams, 


of South Carolina, and a large number of southern | 


gentlemen, backed up to 4 very respectable ex- 
tent by the southern press—all of whom sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanan and act with the Democratic 
party — openly advocate a revivaLof the foreign 
African slave trade; and yet southern gentlemen 
upon this floor and elsewhere contend the Dem- 
ocratic party ought not to be made reponsible for 
this. Why are the supporters of Mr. Buchanan 
so unwilling to accord to the supporters of 
Colonel Frémont the same justice they ask for 
themselves? Is it fair? Is it right? Is itjust? I 
appeal to southern gentlemen as honorable men 
to answer these questions. 

3. Another charge made against the people of 
the North by the President, isa ‘ long series of 
aggressive acts,’’—‘‘ against the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half of the thirty-one States.”’ 
This means a war of ‘‘ aggression ’’’ on the part 
of the sixteen free against the fifteen slave States 
of the Union; and the President confines these 
acts of aggression to the institution of slap 
existing in these last mentioned States. Strictly 
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i the whole num 
| States. 
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speaking, itis not a war upon the South, but upon 

ose interested in slave property in the South. 

It is an interesting inquiry to ascertain the num- 

ber of this class of persons, compared with the 
whole South. , 

The t ogecdan, Seep from the last census gives 

r of slaveholders in the United 













Classification of Slaveholders in the United States. 












States, &c. 


20 and un- 
der 50. 


| | | | ee | 












Alabama..... 


























5,204) 7,737 ,067| 3,54] 29,995 
Arkansas.....| 1,383} 1,951 788} 382) 5,999 
Cola, Dist. o' 760 539 39 2; 1,477 
Delaware....| 320 352 20; - 809 
Florida....... 699 991 349) 3,590 
Georgia...... 6,554) 11,716 6,490) 5,056) 38,456 
Kentucky....| 9,244) 13,284 5,022) 1,198) 38,385 
Louisiana....| 4,797; 6,072 2,652) 1,774; 20,670 
Maryland....| 4,825} 5,331 1,822] 655| 16,040 
Mississippi...| 3,640) 6,228 4,015; 2,964) 23,116 
Missouri..... 5,762| 6,878 | 1,810| 345! 19,185 
N. Carolina..| 1,204) 9,668 5,898) 2,823) 28, 

8. Carolina...| 3,492) 6,164 4,955| 3,200! 95,596 
Tennessee...| 7,616| 10,582) 8,314| 4,859) 2,202) 33,864 
Texas .......| 1,935) 2,640) 1,585) 1,121 374| 7,747 
Virginia...... 11,385) 15,550) 13,030] 9,456] 4,880! 55,063 

} 

Total. ccc | 88,820|105,683} 80,765 54,595) 29,733/347 525 
White population of slave States, 1850..... deeese 6,222,418 
Slaveholders....... Occeeccccvcdeoses Seevenecces 347,525 
Non-slaveholders in slave Stated....60eee0 scree - 5,874,893 


Only about seventeenth part of the white 
population in WF South have any property in 
slaves, and yet we scarcely ever hear a word or 
a sentence from that quarter in behalf of almost 
six millions of other citizens, who have not one 
farthing’s pecuniary interest in the flesh and 
bones of enslaved Africans. Is there no other 
interest to be looked after in the South but sla- 
very? One would be led to this conclusion from 
the eternal hue and cry that is made to protect, 
spread, and perpetuate it. : 

‘* Northern aggression!’’ Let us look a little 
at this ‘* mad-dog”’ cry, and see how it will com- 
pare with the great truths of history. 











Sq. Miles. 

The area of the United States, peace of 1783, was 820. 
Louisiana purchase......cecseeceseeeseeses coos 899,579 
Florida purchase,...eeeseseeeeceeeees socccceccs 66,000 
TeXAS ANNEXALION......-eeeeeeeeeees Te esses 318,000 
Oregon treAaty...seeceeeeeceseces ccceceseet seese 303,052 
Treaty with Mexico...... cecocccecocscececccess Gee 
Total .ccecsce ccscecce vccvceseses = 

Territory acquired since 1783......eseeeeeeees «+2 
Estimated cost of acquired territory......... «830,000,000 


From territory thus purchased there have been 
admitted five new slave States, and one free State, 
as follows: 


States. Square miles. Senators. a7 

LOUISIANA. ....eeeee veces « 41,346 2 

Missouri ....ccccceccccess 65,037 2 7 
Arkansas ........ eeeceese 52,199 2 2 
PICKER ‘cvcevccccese veceee 59,268 2 1 
TORR veces cocece cccesceyeee 2 2 
Five slave States.,.......543,369 10 16 
California, one free State. .155,980 2 2 
Difference .....0000+00000+987,489 38 14 








We repeat, from territory purchased and paid 
for out of the National Treasury, the slave power 
has had added five slave States to one free State— 
eight Senators and fourteen Representatives in 
Congress South to two Senators and two Repre- 
sentatives North. ‘ 

But who paid for this territory? From official 
documents, and other sources of information I 
have consulted, I find that from 1791 to 1850 the 
revenue collected from customs is as follows: 
Whole amount of revenue collected... .-.-$1,169,299,265 


Amount of revenue in free States......+++++« 
Expense of collecting in free States...... ..-- 33,894,926 


Net sum paid into Treasury from free States. . .@895,327 965 


rt 








Amount of revenue in slave States .-.++++++++ 237,076,354 
Expense of collecting in slave States....+++++ 303 


Net sums paid into Treasury from slave States, @219,719,961 





Excess paid by free States....s0+ seeeeeeves e+ QO10,014,00%4 


whe 


ge RP ee 
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These facts demonstrate and prove that while || supporter {r. Buchanan, when they carried || number of votes, (five hundred and ninety-four 


their votes to the polls, had been told that they || thousand nine hundred and sixty.) Thus two 
could not deposit them, and their only personal | hundred and ninety-six thousand two hundred 


the people of the North have only had a single 
State added to their number, to five added to the | 
South, out of territory purchased by the General 
Government, they have furnished more than three 
fourths of the purchase-money paid for the whole. | 
And all this is northern aggression! 

Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, | 
nine slave States have been added to the Union, 
containing 736,628 square miles, and seven'free 
States, containing 448,256 square miles, leaving 
the balance of 288,372 square miles in favor of | 
the South. Maine and Vermont were formed by 
dividing old States. I might pursue this part of 
my subject much further by showing the enor- 
mous amounts paid out of the Treasury for local 
objects in the District of Columbia, the compar- 
ative appropriations for the North and South, and 
the great excess of postage paid by the North; 
but [ have no time to do it. 

With the President, and many of his party, 


everything that does not favor the institution of || 


slavery is *‘ northern aggression.’’ If the people 


of the free States think or say that slavery is 
morally wrong—that it is nota Divine institution, 
and does not contribute to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, ‘‘ northern aggression”’ is 
trumpeted forth through the whole country. If 
the people of the North do not leave their peace- | 
ful avocations and turn blood-hounds to hunt 
down and worry out the panting fugitive who is 
running for liberty and dear life, then comes the 
ery of ‘‘ northern aggression,’’ loud and long. 
And thirdly, to follow out the specifications of 
the President, in his bill of indictment, if the 
teeming millions of the North ween whose 
labor is their only capital, exe e their consti- 
tutional rights in a constitutional manner to 
prevent the spread of slavery over free territory, 
and the degradation of free labor to that of slaves 
—then again comes the old charge of ‘‘ northern 
agegression.”’ 

Another charge against the Republican party, 
made by the President, is an ‘‘ attempt on their 
part, by a sectional organization and movement, 
to usurp the control of the Government of the 
United States.’’ This is, indeed, a modest charge 
to be made by the President of the United States 
against a million and a half of the free electors | 
of this country! To organize a party upon the 
platform of Washington, of Jefferson, and all 
the early fathers of the Republic, is ‘* sectional- 
ism;”” 
constitutional, legal manner, is a ‘* usurpation !”’ 


The Republican party, which assembled at Phil- || 


adelphia, in their call invited the people of all the 

s to meet them in convention. It was inno 
sense un invitation to the people of any particular 
section or locality. This call was responded to 
by gentlemen living in a portion of the slave 
States; and why was not a representation from 
ail the slaveholding States present in that conven- 
tion? It was not because there are no citizens in 
that part of the country who sympathize with us, 
and believe in the doctrines of the Republican 


party for we have abundant evidence against this || 


ygpnens. 

hy was Mr. Underwood driven out of Vir- 
ginia, away from his own home and his own 
State, after having attended the Philadelphia Con- 
vention? Why was Professor Hedrick driven 
out of North Carolina? 


speech, and freedom of action, are not tolerated 
or allowed in the South. Distinguished gentle- 
men from the South visit the free States, and 
Fae and privately advocate their peculiar po- | 
itieal doctrines; and they are treated courteously | 


and kindly, and are listened to respectfully; but || 


let a northern man go into the South and preach | 
the identical doctrines of Washington, of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, he would be told to leave or | 
subject himself to the merciless vengeance of a | 
moh. With these facts before the world, staring | 
almost every man in the face, we are tauntingly 
told that the Republican party is a “ sectional’ | 
organization, y own State, (Maine,) which | 
ve Frémont about thirty thousand majority, | 


d delegates in the Cincinnati Convention; and | 


suppose the Republicans on their return had 
mobbed them out of the State, and driven their 
families out after them; and then suppose the 


and to exercise the right of suffrage in a |! 





safety depended on their flight from the State; 
and then suppose we had added insult to injury 
by telling you that the Democratic party was 
‘*sectional.’’ This is no fancy sketch; for these 
very things, only vice versa, have been acted out, 
not in Maine, but in Virginia. 

But in what kind of conditiop is the Demo- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| cratic party to talk to us about * sectionalism ?’? | 


The people of the South were exhorted upon 
| this floor and all over the country in the most 


earnest and impressive manner to come up to the | 


support of Buchanan as one man. This was 
_‘*national.’’ If a similar appeal was made by 
the Republican party to the people of the North, 
that was ** sectional.’’ Again, who elected Buch- 
anan President? 


Let one of your own organs, | 


the New Orleans Delta of November 23, 1856, | 


answer. That paper says: 


of a section; that he has been elected by the South; that 
the North could afford him only four States; and that he 


must be true to his position, or an arrant failure from the || 


very beginning.” 


Your own witness, more honest than many 


who testify in relation to this matter, says that || 
Buchanan is President of a ‘ section,’’ and that | 


he was ‘elected by the South.’’ Because the 
North gave a large majority of her electoral votes 


to Colonel Frémont, that made the party sup- | 


porting him ** sectional;’’ and because the South 
gave Mr. Buchanan a large majority of her votes, 
that made his party ‘ national.’? What beauti- 
| ful consistency there is between the preaching 


|} and practice of modern Democracy? Let the | 


| country judge. 
5. Another charge made by the Presidentagainst 


' the Republican party is, that it is opposed to the ‘ 


, 


| ‘equality of the States.’ 


| each and all the States of the Union as States.”’ 


ereignty, is a modern invention, and if its pater- 


| patent made perpetual. The,Democratic party, 
| like old Rip Van Winkle, after a sleep of seventy 
years, seems to have waked up, and made the 


suffering parties. 


It is not ** bleeding Kansas,’’ 


| order to settle this matter, it will be necessary to 
revert to facts, post up the books, and see how 


| the account stands between the North and the 


| South. 
| In the first place, under the Constitution, the 
| South have a representation based upon property, 
| in allowing three fifths ofall slaves to be counted. 
This right, which the North does not have, gives 
| the South fwenty-sia members upon this floor. 
| In the Senate six millions of free whites in 
| fifteen slave States have thirty Senators; thirteen 
_ millions in sixteen free States have only thirty- 
'two. Inthe House of Representatives six mil- 
lions South have ninety members, and thirteen 
| millions North have one hundred and forty-four. 
The same ratio in the North as in the South 


: : ‘| would give the North one hundred and ninety-five 
The answer is at hand. || 


It was because freedom of thought, liberty of || 


members, a loss to the free States of fifty-one. 

Take another view of this question of ** State 
inequality,’’ as applied to the election of a Pres- 
ident. There are four southern States entitled to 
the same number of electoral votes with New 
| York. Here they are: 


| 
j Buchanan. Filimore. Electoral Vote. 
Louisiana........«.. 20,376 18,873 6 


Alabama............ 46,637 28,552 9 
North Carolina...... 46,764 36,039 10 
Georgia..........005 S617 42,352 10 

Total .....0+<0+00170,194 126,086 a 








New York.....195,314 124,206 275,440 35 
Total vote of four southern States... ......296,280 
Total vote New York ...... 04.0000 + +++ ++594,960 

Four southern States, with two hundred and 

ninety-six thousand two hundred and eighty 
votes, are entitled to as many electoral votes as 
one northern State, with more than double the 





“Mr. Buchanan must remember that he is the President | 


In speaking of the presidential election he says: | 
**'The people have asserted the constitutional equality of | 


This idea of ** State equality,’’ about which we | 
have recently heard so much, like squatter sov- | 


nity can be traced back, its inventor deserves a | 


wonderful discovery that there is an inequality in | 
the States, and that the southern States are the | 


but the old story of the ‘* bleeding South.”’ In | 


Fillmore. Fremont. Elec. Vote. | 


and eighty voters in the South have as much 
power in deciding the presidential question as 
| five hundred and ninety-four thousand nine hyp. 
dred and sixty in the North. 

Take another example. Take five southern 
| States that gave Buchanan twenty-eight electoral] 
| votes, and five northern States that gave Frémont 
| twenty-eight electoral votes: 


SOUTH. 
Total Vote. 


| 
| 


| 
States. Electoral Vote 





| ArKANSAS.....ccceccsccsecerees Daytah 4 
| Delaware...cccccssesesccccses 14,484 3 
| Mississippi...... aos sneeceeses MRED 7 
| Louisiana......secceecccecees 42,878 6 
| South Carolina...........+++-. 50,000 8 
Five southern States.......200,241 28 
NORTH. 
| MOINS... cccncsesnescevacces sskOGglen 8 
| New Hampshire........... ees 71,139 5 
LOW vc ccnensosske suvebseces Bee 4 
Michigan ..... a depeceSootes oe 125,461 6 
| WISCONSIN ....00 veces coeee eel 19,538 5 
| Five northern States.......512,732 28 


Thus 200,24 voters in five Buchanan Stateg 
have as much political power as 512,732 voters 
in the same number of Frémont States. In other 
| words, two men in the South have as much power 

in deciding the presidential question as five in the 
|North How unjust to the South! What mon- 
strous State inequality ! 

3ut to another inquiry, have the South been 
unfairly dealt by in the distribution of the offices ? 
Let facts decide the question. 

From the official records I have prepared the 
following table, which shows how some of the 
principal offices have been divided between the 
two sections of the country, since the organiza- 
tion of the General Government to the present 
time: 





The South, with its six millions, has had over 
| three fifths, and the North, with thirteen millions, 
less than two fifths of the aggregate time filled by 
the above important offices. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
| now a majority from the slave States. 

In order to show how the South have been 
| wronged in the distribution of the offices and 
places in the different Departments in Washing- 
| 


| 
Years filled Years ae ae 
Officers. rom slave from free in favor of 
” f States. I States. South. 
President of the United 
ee reeee. ae 23 25 
President of the Senate 
pro tempore.......+.+ 60 ll 49 
Speaker ofthe House of 
Representatives...... 43 25 18 
Secretary of State..... 40 27 13 
|| Secretary of War..... 36 34 2 
Secretary of the Navy.. 30 28 2 
Attorney General...... 42 25 17 
Chief Justices Supreme 
| Court of the United 
| Swmtes...iccccccccnee OS 9 46 
Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the 
| United States.......-243 184 59 
| -_ __ —— 
| Aggregate...... 597 366 231 
| 
| 





ton, I have@compiled from the ‘* Blue Book”’ the 
following table, giving the number of clerks and 
employés in each Department, and the sections of 
country from which they have been taken: 


Departments. 


State Department.......... 30 
‘Treasury Department......445 
Interior Department........540 
War Department.......... 84 
Navy De ONL. ....s0006 SR 
|| Post Office Department.... 90 


Att’y General’s Department. 6 


l2| seek? 
1 | ape 


1,247 

Taking the ratio of Pipeletion, which is a fair 
basis, out of the 1,247 persons employed in the 
different Departments at Washington, the free 
States are entitled to more than two thirds, while 
they have only about one fourth. Here are the 


facts. Now let the House and country judge 
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for themselves of the justice or reasonableness 
of this ery of ‘* inequality of States’? which is 
now going = from the South. 

1 now call the attention of the House and 
country to the manner in which the ‘State 
equality”” Democracy carry their new doctrine 
jnto practical operation. 

Take the ten most important standing com- 
mittees in the Senate, where this same ‘State 
equality’? Democracy are in a majority, and have 
everything in their own way, and see how beau- 
tifally they are arranged with reference to the 
“equality of the States:” 


Chairmen Chairmen Democrats R 
Committees. fromfree fromslave and South epub- 


o ; 
States. ~ States. Americar: '2"s- 
Foreign Relations. . - Virginia, 5 1 
Finance eeeeeseeees = Virginia, 6 é 
Commerce ........Wisconsin, = - 5 1 
Military Affairs.....California, - 6 - 
Naval Affairs....... - Florida, 5 1 
Post Office and Post ; 
RoAdS..cocccscese = Texas, . 2 
Indian Affairs...... - Arkansas, 6 ~ 
Judiciary ..... socve = S.Carolina, 6 . 
District of Columbia = - Mississippi, 5 : 
Territories.........Illinois, - 5 1 
7 53 6 


3 

Every slave State is represented on the above 
committees, while three of the sovereign States 
of this Union, to wit: Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, who have six Senators upon 
that floor, are entirely disfranchised, and excluded 
from all these important committees. Of these ten 
committees seven have chairmen from the South 
and three from the North. Of the fifty-nine places 
upon these committees, thirty-six are from the 


slave States and twenty-three from the free States. | 
Virginia has her two Senators placed at the head | 


of the two most important committees in the Sen- 
ate, while old Massachusetts is entirely kicked 
out of the ring. This is illustrating the doctrine 
of ‘equality of States’? with a vengeance. Then 
look at the magnanimity, the boundless liberalit 
of the ** equality”’ party of this country, in “ 
lowing or permitting six Republicans out of fifty- 
nine on these ten committees, to be placed at or 
near the tail end of a portion of the same. 

But it is contended by southern politicians, that 
unless they can carry their slaves into the Terri- 
tories, and there hold them as slaves, they are 
not on terms of equality with the 2g of the 
free States. I have no time to argue the consti- 


tutional question herein involved, and it is not 

A You 

desire to oe your slaves into the common | 
e 


necessary to an amgwer to this assumption. 


Territories. ry well; the people of the North 
do not interfere with you in doing that. You go 
another step, and say you can legally 
there as slaves; but the question immediately 
arises, by what authority? And here southern 
men entirely disagree. Some say slaves can be 
holden in the Territories by the operation of the 
Constitution; others contend that they are holden 
in spite of the Constitution; while a third class 
carry the doctrine of State sovereignty to such 
extremes that they carry the local laws of the 
States into the Territories with them. 

Section two of article four of the Constitution 
of the United States, which you so often quote 
to remind northern men of their constitutional 
duties, settlesthis whole thing againgt you. ‘‘ No 
person held to service or labor in one State, unDER 
THE LAWS THEREOF, escaping into another,”’ &c., 
&c. Here the Constitution expressly declares, 
that ** persons’? (which southern gentlemen con- 
strue to mean slaves) are held by virtue of State 
law; and if you can carry your local laws out 
of a State into other territory, then you need no 
** fugitive slave law’? to reclaim your slaves; and 
this section of the Constitution is not only unne- 
cessary, but substantially void. 

Slaveholders accuse the people of the North of 
a desire t®exclude their slave property from the 
Territories, and call this ‘‘ State inequality ;’’ and 
yet they would drive the free laborers of the North 

rom the Territories, and occupy themexclusively 
themselves, and call this ** State equality.” 

slavery into the Territories, and there give it a 

tegal existence, and you drive out free white 

r—for the reason that slave labor so d es 

free white labor that the two cannot exist together. 

.This attempt, on the part of the South, to give 
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| 
| 
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slavery a legal protection in the Territories is | 


nothing less than an attempt to exclude the people 


of the free States from the public domain, and usurp | 
the common property of all the States, and dis- | 
pose of the same for the exclusive benefit of the | 


slave power. 

6. Another charge of the President against the 
people of the free States, is the *‘ slavery agita- 
tion,’’ which has followed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. Speaking of the repealing of 


of alarm from the North against imputed southern || 


encroachments.’’ The history of human gov- 
ernments is full of just such examples. 


i 
the restriction, he says: ‘* Then followed the ery || 
| 


Looking over the past, it will be seen that | 


whenever an insulted people have resisted the 


usurpations of tyrants, they have always been | 


met with the cry of ** Agitation !’’ I shall go into 


oO » > » +} > {| 
no argument to prove that the President himself, | gated by General Cass.” 
and those who were engaged with him in the | 


repeal of the Missouri compact, have been the | 


direct cause of all the slavery agitation that has 
existed in this country for the last two years. 
The whole thing sticks to him and his aiders and 


| abettors like the leprosy of Naaman, and not all 
the waters that run upon the face of God’s heritage | 


can ever wash it out. The impartial historian, as 
he records the events of his administration, will 


write it down against him; and in the invisible | 


future, like a spectral ghost, it will travel with 
him side by side down the tide of time, until both 
the man and his acts are blotted out from the 
memory of mankind. 

The President, in his labored argument in 


says: 


. : | 
** Congress legislated upon the subject in such terms as 
were most consonant with the principle of popular sover- | 


eignty which underlies our Government.”’ 


And then substantially avers that the people ap- 
pene the repeal and adopted the principlt em- 


odied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill in the recent | 


presidential election. 


So far from this being true, the Democratic || 


mts has no settled opinion as to the extent or 
imitation of the ** principle’’ of squatter sover- 


eignty; and its leading members are to-day at | 


loggerheads all over the country as to what the 

section in the Nebraska bill means. Squatter 
> 

sovereignty South is quite another; and they are 

so diametrically opposed to each other that they 

never can be made to harmonize. ‘To place this 

matter right before the House and the country, I 


| 


: , vit || please. 
favor of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, || 
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squatter sovereignty. I do not believe that the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill establishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty 
within the limits of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska; 
and the process of reasoning by which I reach that result 
is, that T see no authority in the Constitution of the United 
States which authorizes Congress to pass the Wilmot pro- 
viso or any anti-slavery restrictions in the Territories.”? 


An honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. 











| CRAwForp,] in a Yecent speech, said: 


**[ hold it is important that a Territorial Legislature shall 
not exercise a power which is both unjust and unconstitu- 
tional. The only time at which sovereign power can be 
exercised by the people of a Territory is in the formation of 
a State government, and at no other.”? 


Another honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. McMutuiy,] in a colloquy with Hon. H. 
Marsunatt, of Kentucky, when speaking of the 
opinions of Senator Mason, of Virginia, said: 


“He and every member from Virginia upon this floor 
repudiate the doctrine of squatter scvereignty as promul- 


I will now call attention to the definition of 
squatter sovereignty North, as given by two dis- 
tinguished Democrats at the present session, rep- 
resenting the northern wing of their party. 

First, I will read a colloquy in the Senate, and 

| call especial attention to the opinions therein ex- 
pressed F an honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 

| vania, [Mr. Bieier:] 

| Mr. Wane. Does Mr. Buchanan believe that the people 
of a Territory, while in a territorial state, have the power 

| to exclude slavery ? 

| ‘Mr. Biever. [cannot answer the Senator as to Mr. 

| Buchanan’s views of the constitutional question. I can 

| give my own, if the Senator is willing to hear them. 

“Mr. Wave. Well, let us have your opinions, if you 


‘“Mr. Bieter. There can be no difference of opinion 
as to what the K -Nebraska bill means. Its terms are 
explicit. Ite upon the people of the Territory all 
the law-makin er which Congress possesses under 
the Constitution. If the authority delegated be sufficient, 
the people have a law-making power equal to any ques- 
tion. ‘This is a point, however, as to the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States. My construction of 
that instrument certainly is of very little importance, but 
still I am willing to express it. I am of opinion that the 
| people through their local Legislature have that power. IL 
arrive at this conclusion, because I can see but two sources 
of law-making power for a Territory—the one, Congress ; 
and the other, the people. I hold that, when Congress has 
conferred upon the people of a Territory all the law-making 
power which it possesses under the Constitution, the power 
| is complete in the people, equal to the question of domestic 


|| slavery, or any other subject.” 
sovereignty North is one thing, and squatter | 


An honorable gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. 
EnG.isu,] who is a leading member of the Dem- 
| ocratic party, in alate speech in this House, when 
| referring to the right of the people of a Terri- 


| tory, through their Legislature, to legislate upon 


desire to read from several speeches made during || the question of slavery, says: 


|| the present session, by leading members in the | 


'| Democratic party, in which this question of pop- 


hold them || 


ular sovereignty is fully discussed. 1 will first 
quote certain extracts defining ‘‘ squatter sover- 
eignty’’ South. 

An honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones] in a recent speech in the Senate, when 
speaking of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
says: 

“J regretted, Mr. President, that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Breter,} who addressed the Senate at 
length on this subject, felt it to be his duty to take up that 
question and bring it here, knowing, as he must have 
known, that it is one about which there is great difference.”’ 

Another honorable Senator, [Mr. Mason, of 
Virginia,] in a speech the present session, said: 

‘s The Kansas bill was intended to delegate to the occu- 
pants of the Territories whatever power Congress possessed 
over all subjects of rightful legislation; but of course it 
could delegate no more; and when we denied that Con- 
gress possessed any power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery, we of course denieg that the Territorial Legislature 
could have it, because Congress could not delegate what it 
did not possess.’’ 

Another distinguished Senator, [ex-Governor 
Brown, of Mississippi,] in an elaborate speech 
in the Senate a few days since, said: 

“In my opinion, squatter sovereignty is a misnomer, and 
territorial sovereignty a humbug. [ understand, sir, what 
is meant by State sovereignty ; and in my opinion there is 
no other kind of sovereignty existing in this country. 
Squatter sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
sovereignty, (when applied to the Territories,) all belong to 
the same category, and they are all political absurdities in 
my opinion.”’ 

In this body, since the present session com- 
menced, a distinguished gentleman, [Colonel 
Orr, of South Carolina,] in defining his position, 
said: 

“Tam one of those who do not believe in the doctrine of 





have the right to determine the question, for the time being, 
when they are organized into a territorial govern t.?? 
* * . * © This question is within their control 
from ithe time the organic act is passed and put into opera- 
tion. 
| Democracy South denies that Congress, under 
| the Constitution, has any power to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, and con- 
| sequently cannot delegate a power it does not 
| itself possess to the people of a Territury, 

Democracy North admits that Congress has 
this power, that it can confer it upon the people 
of a Territory, and that they through their local 
| Legislature can exercise it. 

In the controversy now going on between the 
Democratic and Republican parties upon this 
question, the Democracy North admit away their 
whole case. They admit the power contended for 
by the Republicans; and the only remaining ques- 
tion between them is one of expediency, whether 
| it shall be exercised by Congress or transferred 
to the people of the Territories. 

But Democracy South lays down the doctrine, 
that the Constitution, proprio vigore, carries slavery 
_ into the Territories. Their position is simply this: 
that the Constitution operates to protect and legalize 
slavery in all the Territories during their whole ter- 

itorial existence, and that the people are not only 
without power, but are absolutely prevented by 
the Constitution from legislating, or otherwise 
protecting themselves against its introduction or 
existence. Every eet man knows the 
* estic institutions of a Territory are formed’”’ 
lon# before the time when they form a constitution 
preparatory to admission asa State. Hence the 
ople of a Territory, instead of being left ‘* per- 
Feetly free,’’ have the institution of slavery forced 


** | hold my position to be the correct one, that ine eng 
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sist, until it is too late to make resistance of any 
practical benefit. 

Northern Democrats preach *‘ squatter sover- 
eignty”’ with an apparent show of fairness: south- | 
ern Democrats hold up the shadow, but scout at | 
the substance. 
miserable humbug has had its day. The delu- | 
sion has been practiced upon the people in the | 
free States for the last time. Northern Demo- | 
crats will hereafter be compelled by the South | 
totally and unqualifiedly to abandon the doctrine | 
of popular sovereignty—their only prpstina! 
weapon of defense in the free States. They will | 
yield, as they ahoays have done ; and this surrender | 
will be an end of the old Democratic party in | 
every free State in the Union. 

8. I shall have'time only to notice very briefly | 
one other charge made by the President against | 
the North and the Republican party. In speak- | 
ing of the troubles in Kansas, he says: 

** But the difficulties in that Territory have been extrav- 
agantly exaggerated for purposes of political agitation else- | 
where. The number and gravity of the acts of violence 
have.been magnified partly by statements entirely untrue, 
and partly by reiterated accounts of the same rumors or 
facts.” 

This is a dignified imputation from the Chief | 
Magistrate of a great nation, but it does not 
attain to the dignity of originality. It is a pla- 


giarism—an idea caught up by the President from || 


the ‘“*hustings,”” the stump, and the barbecue, 
without giving due credit for its authorship—a | 
rehash of an old worn-out, exploded philippic, 

almost everywhere made by the supporters of 

Mr. Buchanan in the late cany, 

The President says the Kan oubles have 
been ** extravagantly magnified ,’’ and then charges 
the people of the North with direct falsehood— | 
and that these falsehoods have been “ reiterated ”’ 
over and again, and all for political effect. No | 
wonder the President labors long and hard in | 
this part of his message to conceal his own guilt 
in relation to the infamous and damnable wrongs 
and outrages that have been committed against | 
the free-State men of Kansas within the two last | 
years. What would he not give to blot out from 
the history of his Administration that ‘ bloody 


page’’ which will go down to posterity a burning || 


disgrace upon the American name—a ‘hissing | 
and a by-word’’ in the mouths of all who hate 
our free institutions ? 

Sir, it is too late for the President to turn 
special pleader, and undertake to deny the facts 
by technical shifts. The President, and not the 
people, has already been tried upon the main 


ted nd pronounced guilty; butif it were other- || 


wise he is ‘‘ estopped’’ by his own acts. The fields 
of Kansas are still red with the blood of its cit- 
izens, murdered by the minions of his Adminis- 
tration under the color of law. 


the mockery of judicial authority. Her territory 


upon them, with no power, on their part, to re- |) 


There is one thing certain, this |, 


Her buildings || 
have been fired and burnt to the ground under || _ t ty was } 
single campaign. Its mission is to bring back the | 
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the Union.” » * The bitterness of feeling 
upon my advent here was greater than I had anticipated, or 
can be imagined by persons not Witnessing it. Both parties 
had prepared for wer, and were actually marching to meet 


each other in fratricidal strife, each resolved upon the ez- | 


| PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—SLAVERY QUESTION. 


‘ T will not recount the horrors and outrages committed in || 


termination of the other as the only hope of peace. 


the past upon this soil; my heart sickens at the contempia- 
tion.” 
| Sir, the wrongs done the people of Kansas, 
‘instead of having been ‘‘exaggerated,’’ never 
have been half told. 
| The special pleading of the President, that he 
/has not been responsible for these wrongs, will 
| not avail him. What are the facts? When Gov- 
ernor Reeder undertook to administer the govern- 
ment with equal fairness to all parties, the slave 
| power demanded his removal, and the President 
| yielded and removed him, and Wilson Shannon 
| was appointed in his place. During the whole 
| time that he occupied that position, civil war 
reigned in Kansas, every day threatening to in- 
| volve the whole nation in the same bloody strife. 
Governor Geary confirms this, when he says: 


|| Both parties were actually marching to meet each other 
| in fratricida] strife, each resolved upon the utter exterm- | 


ination of the other as the only hope of peace.”’ 


It was not only ‘* war,’’ but the most horrible 


of all wars—a war of ** utter extermination.’? | 


threatening the very existence of the Union, the 


President retained Shannon in office month after | 


month, nor did he remove him until compelled 
by the friends of Mr. Buchanan to save him and 
his party from irretrievable political ruin. 

Why were Lecompte and Donelson kept in 


| office until the President was put in an extremity || 


| by Governor Geary, and obliged to listen to his 
wishes in ridding the people of Kansas from 
their bloody misrule? 

Sir, these things have not been done ina corner. 


|The eagle eyes of the whole American people | 
have been upon them. The blood of the mur- | 
\| dered citizensof Kansas “ cries from the ground”’ 


| against this national Administration, while their 

| spectral ghosts rise up from their graves, point to 

| the President, and in the low murmurings of the 
dead declare, ‘* Thou art the man.’’ 

A word as tothe allusions of the President with 

| reference to the defeat of the Republican party, 

and I have done. If the President’ supposes the 


| Republican party dead, he is greatly mistaken. | 


| Senator Brown, of Mississippi, in his speech in 
| the Senate, to which I have before referred, when 
| speaking of this party, said: 

** We cannot close our eyes to the light that is before us. 
| We have seen this party rise from a little, despised band, 
| and grow stronger and stronger, until it marches in tri- 
| umph through twelve northern States, and is defeated in 
the remaining four by a vote so close as to make our vic- 
tory over it almost a defeat.”’ 


The Republican party was not founded for a 


good men looked on with apprehensions for ise safety of | 
* * 


—_—ooe ss 








! P - ° . . 
| memories—we will listen to their voices comi 


up from their shadowy graves from a tho 
battle-fields: ‘* My sons scorn to be a thousand 





|| With these tragic scenes passing before him, || 


SPEECH OF HON. H. D. SCOTT, 


OF INDIANA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 27, 1857. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. Cnainman: The extraordinary view taken 
by the President in his annual communication to 
this House, of the past acts of those opposed to 
hig policy in territorial matters, is so unjust to 
large numbers of my constituents that I cannot, 
| consistently with my sense of duty, allow the 
present, though not a favorable opportunity, to 
|| pass without at least putting a denial of its correct- 





|| ness, so far as they are concerned, upon record, 


|In all my intercourse with those I represent, [ 
| have never found any warrant for the following 
| paragraph of this message: 


|| A question which is one of the most difficult of af] 





| the problems of social institutions, political economy, and 
statesmanship, they treat with unreasoning intemperance 
of thought and language. Extremes beget extremes. Vio- 
|| lent attack from the North finds its inevitable consequence 
in the growth of a spirit of angry defiance at the South, 
Thus, in the progress of events, we had reached that con- 
| summation which the voice of the people has now so point- 
| edly rebuked, of the attempt of a portion of the States, by 
| a sectional organization and movement, to usurp the contro} 
of the Gover:ment of the United States.’? 


Without consenting to the correctness of his 
| conclusion, I am free to admit that the natural 
| effect of the questions presented to the American 
| people in the late canvass has tended, in a greater 
or less degree, to divide public opinion according 
|| to the interest of the parties, which interest, to 
|| all outward appearance, has been determined 
|| more by locality than all other controlling influ- 
| ences combined; and it is remarkable that this 
interest, as manifested by the different localities, 
{| should be construed into an unworthy and an 
unpatriotic motive in one class of men only, when 
|| the reasoning is just as applicable to each of the 
|| other classes. The simple, naked issue, stripped 
| of all incumbrance, was, whether there should 
be a policy continued which would tend directly 
| to the formation of slave Stat@s out of our terri- 
| tory heretofore considered free —an issue forced 
| upon the people by a breach of official faith, 
which reversed the policy of the Government. 
| Who cannot see that when such a question, 
| under such circumstances, is thrown 4efore the 
| American people, the result must be that every 
| sentiment, resulting from education, from pride, 
from interest, and even from religious duty, 


has been invaded by armed mobs; and the **Goths || Federal Government to the principles and policy || necessarily compels men to struggle for the suc- 


and Vandals’’ of the nineteenth century have 
usurped by brute force the elective rights of her | 
eiuzens. Her public rivers, nature’s great high- | 
ways, have been for months blocked up by rob- 
bers and highwaymen, who have killed, plun- 
dered, and robbed peaceable and quiet citizens 
—s down their waters, hunting them down 
ike dogs in the streets. Citizens of Kansas, for 
the enormous crime of defending their lives, the 
lives of their wives and children from rapine and 
murder, have been seized by the paid tools of 
this Administration, d d into fetid cells, and 
even left to sicken and die amid the pestilential | 
vapors of their loathsome dungeons. Laws that 
would have disgraced the darkest day of the dark- 
est age that ever had an existence since the light 
ee a ee a the footstool of 
e Almighty, have been forced upon the le 
of Kansas nh this Administration, * Evwere- 
gently exaggerated? eall to the stand Gov- 
ernor Geary, one of the President’s own wit- 
nesses, and will let him answer this unjust ar- 
raignment of the ofthe North. Ina letter 
to aed i wet tae in- 
r b,’’ dated Lecompton, Novembé? 27, 
1 and published in the Washington Union 


“ When I accepted my present position the whole country 
was convulsed by scenes deily enacted in Kansas, and many 


z 
g 
: 
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| of the early fathers. Although it is scarcely a 
| year since it was formally organized, its princi- 
| ples to-day are in the ascendency in a majority of 
| the States of this Union. It has taken its posi- 
| tion, and its opponents may as well understand 
| now, as hereafter, that it takes no backward steps. 
| ‘These thirty-one States contain one million four 
‘hundred and sixty-four thousand one hundred 
| and five square miles, and the Territories without 
| these States contain one million four hundred and 
| seventy-two thousand and sixty-five—a territory 
larger than all the States ut together. 
hether these vast Territories shall hereafter 
| be the abodes of the free orthe enslaved; whether 
the woodman’s ax shall break the solitudes of 
the forest in the hands of nature’s nobleman, the 
free laborer, or be plied by the degraded African, 
are questions of no ordinary magnitude and im- 
nee. This great question, the extension of 
slavery into free territory, has been an the 
South, and it will be manfully met by the North. 
Yes, gentlemen of the South, we meet you with 


a bold front upon this battle-ground. Our 
po ae ‘ : 


fathers toiled on thro periaced conflicts 
oe oe Revolution to mecian & aes for 
ples of liberty, so vividly 

ration of indepauiovas 
our common country. 


—_ ——_____ 


'| sentiment reside in but one part of a Government 
of such ample geographical limits, is not in itself 


cess of the interest and principle which, all things 
combinin » force upon their conviction as the 
interest of the whole country, and their patriotic 





| 





duty 
he fact that those possessed of a particular 


sufficient to warrant the belief that the policy they 
desire is wholly wrong, or that their motives are 
unpatriotic. either will it do to conclude, that 
because a sufficient number of men can be found 
who are willing to stifle the convictions.of ‘** cow- 
ard conscience,’’ and meet in convention as the 
representatives of all sections of eountry, the 
persons who adopt antagonistic opinions and 
principles, though less in numbers, are for that 
reason devoid of a sense of patriotic duty; for 
all the civilized world has not yet become | owed 

of this 
not, by some possibility, commit a 
onventions 


convinced that even the Democratic 
country ma 
eligh mi nti 
are the exponents of the opinions of a mejory 
of the Popenns asutunbled, gnesrel the politi 
guide-posts of the party. se Sdeauina rep- 
resent themselves too often; and the eS 
ardt to 


,»even in conventions. 


ore nen eee sina ~ 
compel the people to adopt the acth of the polit- 
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comin cians. If the people do so, it is a great triumph la desire to destroy slavery in the States, impress by opposing the new theory attempted to be fas- oe 
ousan of the politicians of one school over those of || one with the belief, that the institution where it || tened upon the country in territorial policy by hes 
ea.” another. These conventions are great, growing, || exists is believed to be wrong, and ought in justice || his administration. It is very evident that this . ne 
and intolerable nuisances, and do more towards || to be destroyed. If the institution 1s so reason- | — of the message is a tub thrown tothe whale. = 
SSTION, manufacturing, confounding, and distracting pub- || able—so natural a condition to society, so divine ut since the subject is introduced as a part of an a 
lic opinion, than all the passionate zeal unassoci- || in its origin, so humane in all its influences, why | official document that makes the motives of all am 
\TT ated numbers could command. torture every movement into a desire to ane || men evil, who will not permit the power to crush i 
F Neither is this conclusion of the message a safe || so greata blessing? Surely there is not so much || them without flinching, like a true heathen that 
one, unless it is aimed at the party of which the || malice in northern minds as to warrant all this | —— his body before the car of Juggernaut, '" 
8, President himself isa member, as wellas at other || suspicion! But if it is in itself wrong, and its || | see no reason why the opportunity should not er 
arties; for there is no unity of sentiment 4n this || promoters are impressed with the belief, and like || be embraced to make some comment that might, a 
party, except — one point; which is, thatwhen || those guilty of great crime who see retributive || under other circumstances, be inappropriate. A 
le on the the people of a Territory form a constitution pre- || justice in every unfamiliar form—the promoters || Strange sentiment seems in some parts to be prev- a 
paratory to their admission into the Union, they || constantly fighting imaginary foes, now see in this || alent, to the effect that all laws —— pro- a 
may make a constitution, and be admitted with || movement another Daniel come to judgment, then ] tecting the peculiar institution must be referred Pe. 
'W taken or without slavery, as they shall see fit. This is || I can understand the reasoning of the President; || to in whispers, or the Union will be in danger. 
ation to the only point of the disturbing question in the || and if itis flattering to those it is intended to favor, || So with the fugitive slave law, if any one says 
posed to Cincinnati platform. It cannot certainly be upon || they have less penetration than I give them credit || the provisions of the law are not precisely correct, & 
Injust to this pointthat so much of aggressionand calamity || for. The truth is, these suspicions are unfounded. || the Union is in peril again; and the effect is like | 
cannot, are apprehended, as to warrant the grave charge |; The people of the North are impressed with the || that of the shepherd boy in the fable, that cried ¥ 
low the in the message, for I understand the Republican belief that the institution is not only a powerful || ‘* wolf!’’ for fun so frequently, that at last he Ft 
inity, to arty in Indiana assumed the same position—at || element, but also a dangerous element, in a | was not believed when the wolf actually came. - 
 correct- east conceded it. They believe it both morally and politically || And it is right hard now to tell whether the Pres- ; 
| record, Now, it seems, this convention, either desiring || wrong, but do not feel that they are responsible || ident is crying “ wolf!”’ for the benefit of his : 
resent, | to avoid the issue pressing upon the public atten- || for its existence in the States; but they do feel | ae or whether there is really any danger. x 
lowing tion, or being unable to harmonize its own incon- || that they would be responsible if they did not use | ut one thing must be evident, that we have not wo 
gruous elements, presents a conceded point as its || every constitutional and moral effort consistent || arrived at that point of perfection when it can be he 
cult of afl main proposition, and leaves each locality to take || with the Constitution to prevent its extension into || said that any law of Congress is so perfect in its “a 
omy, and such view of the pressing and vital question as || territory under the control of the General Gov- || terms and its effects, that it is not ever after to 7 
mperance will best insure success. And now that the party || ernment where it does not now rightfully exist. | be made the subject of modification or amend- a 
nes. Vio- has fought the battles of the last campaign in the || This is no surface-sentiment, as time will show. || ment. And it it is still more apparent, that the 4 
ne Wout North upon grounds directly antagonistic to the | I venture the assertion that, if it were put to vote || present fugitive slave law has not that merit aH 
that con- principles upon which it was fought in the South, | to-day, as a naked issue, whether the southern || of perfection. The constitutional provisions, ‘9 
v SO point- and has only harmonized upon a conceded point; || States should at once abolish slavery, free all in || whether morally right or wrong, must be main- Ae 
seats by and since the party in the North has maintained |} their ignorance, their vices, unprepared, unpro- || tained: its policy and justice have passed beyond oe 
€ control that their policy would produce precisely the same || vided—as they would be if forcibly released — || our control, so far as all matters of legislation are q x 
. results as that of the Republican party—to wit: || nine tenths of all northern people would vote || concerned; and I could well understand an argu- - 
8 of his would make all States to be formed out of the || against it. As long as the South is willing to || ment which should lay down as a proposition 
natural Territories free beyond doubt—I cannot discover || live upon this mine, which may explode to their || that its maintenance is essential tb the preserva- 2 
merican where lies the great crime of the Opposition. || destruction and our great injury, and at the same || tion of the Union; and I can see — that it i. 
i greater But the President has sought to complicate this || time be responsible to God for its willing contin- || illy becomes us to seek to avoid y legislation db 
cording matter by assigning a motive to the Opposition || uance, so long will the North shield itself behind || that which we have given our sanction to in the ‘ 4 
brest, to that the open, plain transaction will not warrant. || the constitutional barrier that prevents interfer- || most solemn manner in aconstitutional guarantee. a 
ermined He charges the Opposition with a desire to act || ence. We neither desire this population, nor to || The law for the enforcement of the provision . 
g influ- aggressively against the institutions of the South, || share in the responsibility of keeping it in its || ought to be such as will not make the constitu- 1B 
hat this or, in plain words, to abolish slavery in the States. | present condition; nor do we desire a change in || tional provision a mockery; neither should it be + 
calities, Now, if this propositionis true and can be deduced || the constitutional provision, fearing that any || such as to entirely disregard the fact, that fugi- ‘eA 
and an from the acts of those maintaining the policy || change would be for the worse; hence the odium || tives may by possibility be citizens of a sove- e 
» When which tends to the formation of free States, then || that attaches to all who seek to make the change. || reign State, for it is 6 no means certain that ef 
of the it must also follow that those maintaining the | We have an impression—but we do not know || every one claimed as a fugitive is actually a chat- <i 
stripped policy tending to the formation of slave States | when or how—these people will wrest themselves || tel. The States of this Union have undoubtedly us 
should desire to establish it in the free States. If one |! from the grasp of the taskmasters; but the visit || the right to admit to citizenship all persons they ie 
directly desires toaabolish slavery, then the other desires || of Alaric, with hosts of barbarians, to the degen- || please without regard to color. I admit that this ‘: 
ur terri- to abolish freedom. Any other view of the sub- || erate Romans, was more welcome than the inun- || would not discharge the service due, but it might + 
e forced ject will make one half of the American people, || dation of this pauper-host would be to us. And || give the person claimed as a fugitive certain rights a 
ul faith, according to the message, traitors, and the other |) we pray daily that when the exodus shall happen, || that have been held of some value up to the pres- i} 
ronment. half honest, Constitygp loving citizens. This || we may not be the Philistines against whom the || ent time, which the accident of complexion would # 
uestion, Pharisaical sort of g less I am not an admirer || modern Moses shall hurl his starving columns#* | not wholly permit even Congress to disregard— * 
fore the of, for the reason that one man with another, || It will hardly do, therefore, to charge us with || such as having the question of his debt of service f r 
it every taken indiscriminately throughout the country, | a desire to interfere with the institution in the || tried by a jury of the citizens where he inhabits. a 
1 pride, is about as honest, morally and politically, as his || States, when we only resist its extension into || When, therefore, Congress makes a law that re- i 
s duty, neighbor, however much they may differ in pol- || free territory, and refuse it new fields in which || fuses to recognize the rights of the person admit- a 
the suc- itics or religion. But I neither believe the state- || it can grow and expand. When the States seek to || ted to citizenship in certain States, and suspends a 
Il things ment of the President, nor the converse of his || relieve themselves of slavery in a practical way, || the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus and Ce 
as the proposition. One fact that impels me to this con- || they will have our sympathy, and liberal con- || the trial by jury, without any warrant of consti- 1 ae 
patriotic clusion is, that, during the past Congress, this || tributions from our means; they will find us ready || tutional authority, and the act is set down as an : 3 
, charge of a desire to interfere with slavery in the | and willing allies. No sacrifice will be thought || ultimatum in legislation on the subject, it is a nice a 
rticular States was fully disclaimed by my constituents; || too great to remove from the land the only ae || question to determine which is the most liable to ie 
ernment and I am informed that such was the ground taken || that seems to interrupt that harmony so essential || Just censure, the General Government or the State } 
in itself in all the Sta Every one upon this floor knows | to national and individual pendant prosperity. || that seeks to break the force of the law by its pag 
cy they that this desir@Nere has been fully disclaimed; and || But when it is sought to extend evil—to enlarge || own enactments. tite ie 
ives are the fact cited by the President, of Abolition peti- || the area of trouble, whether for temporary relief But the great absurdity of the thing is that there r i 
de, that tions in times past presented to Congress, does not || or for profit, for ease, for power, for any purpose || is to be no redress, however — the error may ae; 
e found bring the charge within the reasonable compass || yet apparent, we say no; we are determined, re- || be, because certain persons have determined that eS 
** cow- of probability, that the opponents of his territorial || solved, that we cannot, will not, consent to it. || this law is the hinge upon which turns all the } Hi 
.as the policy is the old Abolition party in a new form— | This we understand to be both our duty and right, || future of this great nation. I cannot quite bring oe 
ry, the for that is really the purport of his statement—any || independent of any question of interest; if upon || myself to that conclusion. The difficulty seems bh 
ns and more than it proves the Democratic party to be || no other, at least upon the principle of self-defense, || to be, that an opinion prevails in some sections a 
for that the old Federa party revamped, because they have || to shield ourselves and our posterity from the || that if this species of property is subjected to the i ha 
ity; for elected a man President in 1856 who was once scourge of offended nature and unnatural society. || ordinary tests of other property, that the bindin My 
ae fully an open and avowed Federalist. Antecedents are || If there is anything in all this that interferes with || force of the constitutional obligation is so we i 
of this sometimes disagreeable things; but it only proves || slavery in the States, then the message, in this || in the free States that the force of the provision 
mmit & that the future is not always safely determined particular, is just, and we must learn our rights || would be destroyed. I think this is a mistake. se 
entions while the subject is in the chrysalis state. and duties over again. The present condition of seals opinion is @ con- ie 
1” eet The northern le as a whole are not yet so || The message seeks still further to complicate || sequence in some degree of the unnatural provision % 
oli tt impressed with dheit responsibility in connection || the issue, by endeavoring to cast upon the Oppo- || of the law. It is impossible in this enlightened ee 
es rep- with this peculiar institution, as to be willing to || sition the odium attaching to persons and Stetes, || age of the world to trample upon the personal ea 
an wrench from their solid foundations the pillars of || who have seemed restless under the operations of || rights of any class of persons without ing, a 
Saat 0 Government, Samson-like, to destroy the evil, || the fugitive slave law, referring to the last amend- || as a necessary consequence, a sympathy propor- 
of such and its promoters, and themselves, for either || ment as a sort of breakwater, and strongly insin- || tionate to the oppression. Whether we are any fae 
le ig to malice, madness, or a - These || uating that the enemies of the Constitution have || wiser or more humane than le of former times o 
) politi- unending suspicions against no people of || made common cause in a fresh assault upon it, || is not SS amaue oa be qanaghaseds we think so, and ce 
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that is proof enough; and when it is proposed to 
deprive a class of pene of all political rights 
because some heathen nation did, the argument 
does not amount to much practically. We have 
attempted to secure a copyright for our discovery 
in matters of personal liberty, and cannot afford to 
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permit the innovations and precedents attempted 
to be made and drawn from conditions of society || yrevi 
that have without exception terminated fatally. || drawn from these halls; that Territories were 


Perhaps we may fail, too, but it is worth trying 
a little longer; and I would suggest as the most 
effectual way of restoring public opinion to that 
true constitutional basis, the removal of all cause 
of complaint, by affording the most ample means 
of determining the justness of each claim. If the 
minds of all persons could rest satisfied that there 
was ample opportunity, as much so as in other 
causes submitted to courts for the determination 
of the rights of persons claimed as owing service, 
the noise and excitement so common would soon 
cease. Such a provision would at first in all prob- 
ability afford some ground of complaint on the 

art of persons claiming fugitives, but it could not 
ok be so; for there is that in the minds of the 
people in the free States which makes legislation 
that proceeds legitimately and fairly from a consti- 
tutional provision and affords ample protection to 
rights of those affected, respect and uphold such 
legislation. Power with justice appeals to their 
patriotism; but force without justice makes men 
mad, and resistance is the natural result; for it is 
contrary to the principles of republican govern- 
ment. So far as the State I in part representis con- 
cerned, its laws show that the people have no par- 
ticular sympathy for the African race. Our people 
have said practically, they do not desire their set- 
tlement within the State. But notwithstanding all 


| 
| 
| 
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| into these Halls, simply, as was asserted, to take 


| 
' 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 














obligation. We took this law as a part of the 
compromise of 1850: we took this compromise as 
a whole, and as a guarantee of the inviolability of 
those which had preceded it: we weighed the good 
with the bad in an even balance, and were silent 
for peace sake. We were told that the settlement 
of 1850 was a final settlement—an end of the con- 
troversy; that the question was forever with- 


fixed by huinan and divine laws. This we could 
very readily understand and appreciate. We 
knew that if this wus an end of the controversy, 
that north of 36° 30’ we were amply protected in 
the Territories, and would continue to be if the 
question was kept out of Congress—for nothing 
else could repeal the Missouri compromise. 

But when this question was brought back again 


it out forever, again the financiering was too com- 
plicated for our plain understanding, even though 


| the bill by which it was done professed to give an 


| explanation of its own intent—an explanation 


which makes our confusion more confounded. 
We can understand that the compromise that 


36° 30’ has been repealed; we see that slaves are 
being held in the territory north of that line, and 


|| thata struggle is being made to make slave States 


north of that line, with some prospect of success. 


|| All this we can see is in violation of that pretended 


‘ 
j 
| 
| 


|| settlement. Thescales which once poised equally, 


do so now no longer: that which bore the good 
to us now kicks the beam. The motive which 
prompted us to acquiesce in the details of a law, 


|| which upon its face questioned our honesty, re- 


|| mains no longer. 


|| been wrested from us in a way not at all agree- 
this, whether from a want of knowledge of the 


practical benefits of slavery, or from other causes, | 


we cannot help associating common freedom with 
humanity; and even among our people, when 


’ 


these persons we desire to keep from the State are | 


seized as the property of some unknown owner, 
and speedily hurried without our jurisdiction, 
with less formality than is required to become 
possessed of stray animals, all our notions of 
common right are upset. How can we be satis- 
fied under the unusual and strange proceeding, 


so different from ordinary cases where men are 


seized for debt or crime, where the result must be 
determined in open court before a jury, that these 
persons snatched away are not the victims of the 
cupidity of some merciless scoundrel who would 
enrich himself at the price of the liberty of a free 
human being, African though he may be? The 
poor, the ignorant, the unfortunate are entitled to 
justice. God defend us, when the most insig- 
nificant of our species shall appeal to an Ameri- 
can community for common justice, and be denied 
on account of the color of his skin! 

The strength of this Government is not alone 
in the number of its soldiers—its stands of arms, 
its forts, its arsenals, its navy, its great wealth, 
powerful as all may seem combined; but its prin- 
ciple, its mightiest power, is in its willingness as 
well as ability to do equal and exact justice to 
every human being within its jurisdiction. When- 
ever justice is made subservient to interest — 
whenever the strong and the mercenary can prey 
upon the weak and unfortunate with impunity— 


| 
| 
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| 
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| forum and the press, and the line of division in 


| 


1] 


The main consideration has 


able. 

At amoment when no one anticipated it—when 
all the differences upon all the exciting questions 
seemed settled, if not altogether satisfactorily, as 
nearly as could be supposed—when we were just 
entering upon the long-desired repose so essen- 
tial to the full development of our agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
terests—when all bitterness was banished from the 


parties seemed about obliterated, and the day of 


| good feeling was again dawning upon us;—at this 


| moment of desirable peace, this President and the 
|| leaders of his party, who now charge, and approve 
| the charge of an unworthy and unpatriotic motive 
|| against the Opposition, seized upon the occasion 


| without consultation with, and against the will of 


the people, and with unsanctified hands smote the 


|| sealed fountain of bitter waters, and forth again 


he capital to the extremities of the nation. In 


live cap that turbid-stream which has flown from 


'| the place of our peace and quiet, we have wave 


| 
| 





| 


after wave of discord lifted into being and lashed 
into fury by terrible tempests of passion. The 
forum is again a place of fierce conflict, and the 
press teems with bitterness; even official commu- 
nications are but the matured efforts of partisan 
strategy—the cool, deliberate fire, at a dead rest, 
intended to destroy in the public, historic record 
of the adversary, the little hope of future fame 
the unofficial record may leave unblemished. 
While I do not for one moment contend that, 
because the PreSidentand his associates have done 


that moment we change our destiny from that of || wrong, it is any excuse for my constituents if 


unsullied fame and length of years to the doubtful 
condition of declining greatness, and our time is 
limited by the distance only we have to fall. 

So far as this law is concerned, we desire noth- 
ing but what shall be efficient to those for whose 


benefit it is intended, and, at the same time, suffi- | 


ciently satisfactory in its operations to prevent 
the disturbance of our peace by the too frequent 


- suspicions of injustice, which have sown the seeds 


of popular tumult, and give promise of too bounti- 
ful a of trouble. e have made no con- 
troversy upon this subject, and desire to make 
none. In all the excitement of the past canvass 
it was scarcely alluded to; and I am now simply 
availing myself of the opportunity afforded by 
the message to mention the view taken of the law, 
and those directly interested can take their own 
course, if they desire to make such improvement 
an will tend to their as well as our interest. We 
have the authority of this message that no law is 
entitled to that sanctity which demands perpetual 


they have done enyeng wrong, which I most 
emphatically deny—yet I do insist that, if any- 
thing improper shall follow this breach of party 
and official confidence, the consequence of the 
act is not alone to be held up to view, as the 
criminal part of the transaction, for the reason 
that consequences may be unavoidable, but causes 
depending upon voluntary action are never un- 
avoidable. This compromise might have been 
left where the authors left it, as the people de- 
sired it; but the indignation and excitement which 
followed the repeal were a n consequence 
that no human power could control. The motive, 
therefore, ascribed to my constituents in this 
message, if such a motive exists, rather attaches 
to the cause than to the consequence of the act; 
for motive precedes vaonaty action, and cannot 
precede involuntaryaction. If there is, then, an 

unjust motive in the transaction, it must rest wi 

the originators of the difficulty, If the President 
has mentioned the true one, I am content, if he 
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ment of the President; it is the opinion of the 
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is, that he should father his own bantling, It 
is not my purpose now t3 make an argument in 
| defense of the Missouri compromise. [ wil) 
| however, refer to two facts which will satisfy an , 
one, that whatever may be the opinion of the 
President upon this compromise, the people have 
pronounced judgment against those who repealed 
it in the North with singular unanimity. 
In 1854 the issue was directly upon the pro. 
pany of this repeal; and every free State tha 
eld an election that year, without regard to its 
past political history, decided against the Demo. 
cratic party. The people decided that this com. 
promise was 4 valid and a living law, and that jis 
repeal was a breach of faith. I shall not obscure 
this victory by attempting to prove that the people 
were right; it is sufficient for my purpose to show 
in this manner that condemnation followed the 
act; I set up this fact in opposition to the argu. 





people against the opinion of the President, upon 
a question they are both competent and willing to 
decide for themselves. The other fact is, that in 
the year 1856, when the Democratic party were 


| secured free States in all the Territory north of || about to choose a standard-bearer for the cam- 


| paign, so hostile were the people to the policy of 
| the present Administration, that the party was 
| driven to the necessity of taking a man who had 
been, during the whole controversy, out of the 
United States. The present Chief Magistrate, 
with all the influence, ali the patronage of this vast 
Republic at his command, could not command 
votes sufficient, in a convention of his party, to 
make the position in the face of the civilized world 
at all enviable. Those who had shared with him 
| the honors of this repeal met with the same fate, 
| These are facts, stubborn facts, that stand boldly 
forth; and all the sophistry ingenuity can invent 
will not expunge from history these judgments 
| rendered by the pore The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brooxs] furnishes me evi- 
dence in his remarks on this subject: 

“Northern prejudice and northern hatred had been 
specially directed towards the President who had approved, 
and towards the illustrious Senator who had matured, the 
Kansas- Nebraska bill. They had been identified with the 
principles of the bill, and in sustaining them, we but sns- 
tained its principles ; and in rejecting them, we seemingly 
declined the naked issue which the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
presented. I confess that when I saw the distinguished 
leaders to whom I have referred—able statesmen, and each 
a resident of a free State—put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had no place in the picture of the fight, my 
faith in northern Democracy was again shaken. I reasoned 
with myself in this way: if northern Democracy is so ten- 
der footed upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill as larciest north- 
ern men—even a New Englander, because of®heir too inti- 
mate connection with it—what security have we of the 
South that our construction of the act will obtain in the policy 
of the Government? or what security have we against a con- 
struction which had been ted, and upon which the 
Senate had been congratula d which, in my judgment, 
is as fatal to our interests ag the positive enactment which 
had been repealed? ~ If nonconnection with the bil! and 
absenteeism are necessary to gild the pill, how do I know 
but that it may be rejected when its essential components 
are ascertained ?”” 

Gentlemen may call these judgments of the 
people the effect of agitation. I cannot fully com- 
prehend this term “ agitation,’’ as applied to the 

ople of this Republic. I can well understand 

ow such a thing in a despotic Government might 
be dangerous to the ruling powers. An odious 
breach of faith on the part of one who pretended 
to rule by divine right, where ople could 
only be relieved by revolutio ight produce 
‘* dangerous agitation.”’ But I have always been 
taught that the people were the sovereigns in this 
Government, and that it is their right to canvass 
the acts of their servants, and approve, or disap- 
prove, as they please. But this Administration 
seems to arrogate to itself a sort of divine right, 
and the opposition of the people to its policy has 
become mischievous agitation. The opposition 
to the repeal of the compromise has become “8 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation.”? Writers 
in the Opposition are agitators; speakers are 
agitators; candidates in opposition are agitators; 
and finally, the voters become agitators; and 
majority of the American people have become 
agitators; all that opposes Democracy is agita- 
tion. The northern wing of that party begins to 
tate, and the southern wing shows signs of 

. The two camps are ous of 

each ether. The agitation has produced a chasm 
between the two divisions. And there is now & 


northern 
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clear and 


distinct division—a division in principle, a divis- 
jon in fact. , de Seles . 

Now the main object, as I view it, in the minds 
of southern Democrats, in repealing the compro- 
mise of 1820, was, that they might go to the 
Territories with their slaves, and hold them there 
as property during the territorial condition, as a 
nursery preparation for the formation of a slave | 
State. That is the question that underlies their | 
whole operation. ‘This was the difficulty that |! 
brought into being the Nashville Convention. 
This is the great antagonistic principle of the 
Wilmot proviso; it is the spur that goads on the 
opposition to congressional legislation; it is the || 
jever that was forced into the platform of the 
American party in the shape of the twelfth sec- 
tion, which finally bids fair to overturn, if it has 
pot already overturned, that structure. 

This principle found a new antagonist in the 
principle of squatter sovereignty. It meets an an- 
tagonist at every turn. 
tion could not harmonize these opposing princi- 

les, and it endeavored to avoid them by silence, 
Loaag the northern Democracy to fight the cam- 
paign npon squatter sovereignty, and the south- 
ern Democracy to fight it upon the opposition 
to squatter sovereignty and the Wilmot proviso. 
The two wings, thus divided, have succeeded by 
a minority vote: it is a victory ending in defeat. 
Their candidate is stretched across the chasm. 
In vain he cries ** save me Cassius,”’ for Cassius 
himself has gone down. Which party will 
finally succeed in this contest remains to be seen. 

Now, am I correct in this fact, that there is a 
northern and a southern Democracy, with a clear 
and distinct difference upon the vital issue—a sec- 
tional Democracy Morth, and a sectional Democ- 
racy South; one a pro-slavery party, the other 
ananti-slavery party? I will take a section from 
the speech of my colleague, [Mr. Enextsn,] || 
recently made, which is as follows: 

“Mr. Scorr. As my colleague is speaking for the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana, I wish to know whether that party 
has any opinion upon the question which he is speaking 
upon ; and if they have, what is that opinion ? 

“Mr. Eneuish. The Democratic party of Indiana regard 
the Constitution as the highest law of this land, and they 
will carry out the Constitution as it may be construed by 
the proper judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
be what it may ; but prior to that decision, I will give what 
lunderstand to be the position of the Democratic party of 
Indiana—and it certainly is my own—and that is, that they 
do not consider that the Constitution carries the institution 
of slavery into a Territory ; they think that there must first 
be some law establishing or recognizing the institution be- 
fore it can have any legal existence. Gentlemen might go 
there with thé slaves, and hold them by sufferance and 


permission, but J apprehend not by such a legal right as 
could ever be enforced in the courts.”? 


Here is what a south emocrat says of this 
construction: 


“But my friend went on to say that, in his opinion, a 
Territorial Legislature had the power to pass laws prohib- 
iting the introduction of slaves. If it has that power, why 
may not the Legislature also manumit such slaves as chance 
tobe in the Territory? I would ask the gentleman from 
Indiana what amount of population is requisite for a terri- 
torial government? Nospecified number is required. Then, 
according to the gentieman’s doctrine, a Territorial Legis- 
Jature, representing ten thousand people, may pass a law 
forever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may make such 
a law, why may not five thousand? If five thousand, why 
may not five hundred? Why not fifty? Why not ten? 
And with such a doctrine prevailing, what security have I, 
&s a southern man, in emigrating to any Territory with my 
slaves? [ aiecnbdmtote from any such doctrine. I not 
only repudiate the ine of my friend from Indiana, but 
J also repudiate another which has been here taught, and 
which is, virtually, that we of the South are to be excluded 
from a Territory until the j ent of the Supreme Court 
is rendered in regard to the effect upon our peculiar prop- 
erty of laws passed by a Territorial Legislature.” 

Here is the Democratic construction of Indiana 
repudiated in plain terms. It is evident that one 
a must be wrong. 

ere is the opinion of a distinguished Demo- 
crat from Mississippi: 

2 Mr. Quirman. at is your question ? 

“Mr. H. Marswaut. Does Mr. Mason announce Dem- 
Ccratic doctrine when he construes the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, as defined in your platform ai Cin- 
cinnati, to be that Gerpeerto at 2: Tentesy, alien expe 
ized under the organic law, but while they remain in the 
territorial condition. have the right to determine for them- 
selves, through a Territonal Legislatare, and before they 
are about to adopt a State constitution, whether or not the 

“ of slavery should exist among them? 

Mr. Qurrman. I do not believe that the opinion which 
the gentleman draws from the short extract he has read is 
the opinion of Mr. Mason. If it is, then I dissent from it. 














I do not believe that the of a Territory le 
of any kind oat eoventignty ic i by 
- . : 


The Cincinnati Conven- 
| 


| or not—have no right, and Congress cannot give them the 


| my knowledge, that will for one moment admit 





| squatter sovereignty I will proceed to define. 


| comments on the Rhode Island question, and 
| touches this Kansas question as follows: 


| itis evident that the pfinciples upon which it was conducted 
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| the States, through Congress, under the power delegated to 
| Congress to adinit States into the Union.” 


Mow, it would seem, from the following collo- 
quy, that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, also repudiates 


| squatter sovereignty: 


“*Mr.McMu uty. Does the gentleman say that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] sustains the doctrine of 
that speech ? 

“Mr. H. Marsnatu. I do not say what sentiments Mr, 
Mason entertains; nor do I quote from him except to 
ascertain the true Democratic doctrine, and to assist in 


| establishing the principles decided by the last election. 


{Laughter.} I cannot say, except from the speech, where 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia stands. 

** But I do mean to say that I happened to be present and 
heard the speech of the Senator from Virginia. It was 
spoken substantially as reported, and with a precision that 
left upon my mind no doubt that he was expressing his 
sentiments. I am happy to hear that he will correct it; 
and I am glad to know from the gentleman from Virginia, 

Mr. McMo.utn,} that the sentiment is not responded to 
y any gentleman representing the State of Virginia upon 
this floor. 

“Mr. McMvutuuin. Not by any member from Virginia ; 
and if the gentleman from Kentucky will call upon Senator 
Mason, he will learn that that Senator utterly repudiates 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

“Mr. H. Marsuatt. This doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty is variously defined. I heard it defined by a dis- 
tinguished Democrat in my own section of the country last 


| summer, to be, that while the people of a Territory have 
the right to decide on the question of the establishment or 
| exclusion of slavery at the time of forming a constitution | 


and State government, the first squatters, before the passage 
of an organic law for the government of the Territory, had 
no such power. He was against the inherent popular sov- 
ereignty, but did not touch the question that presses. 
Perhaps that is the kind of squatter sovereignty which the 
Senetor from Virginia is against also. What I mean by 
T assert the 

roposition, that the people ef a Territory, while it is a 

erritory, whether with law or without law—no matter 
whether Congress has passed a law giving them the power 
right, to exclude slavery from that Territory. 

“Mr. McMu.uin. That is my doctrine.” 


This is the opinion of southern Democrats and 
asouthern American, all of whom, I think, under- 


| stand what they are talking about; and such opin- || 
| ions might be multiplied to any extent. 


There is 
nota southern Democrat upon this floor, within 


that the Kansas bill confers any power on the peo- 
ple of the Territory, while a Territory, to inhibit 
slavery—not one. According to their construc- 
tion, they have the right to emigrate to the Terri- | 
tories with their slaves, and hold them as property; | 





and the hands of the people of the Territories are || 


completely tied up upon this question, until they 
form a constitution preparatory to their admission 
into the Union as a State. 

The report of the Committee on Territories in 
the Senate, at the last session, put this question 
beyond cavil, so faras the Democratic construction | 
of the billis concerned. This extract follows some 


** Without deeming it necessary to express any opinion on 
this occasion in reference to the merits of that controversy, 


are notinvolved in the revolutionary struggle now going on | 
in Kansas, for the reason that the sovereignty of a territory 
remains in abeyance, suspended in the United States, in | 
trust for the people, until they shall be admitted into the 
Union as a State. In the mean time they are entitled to 
enjoy and exercise all the privileges and rights of self gov- | 
ernment, in subordination to the Constitution of the:Pnited | 
States, and in obedience to the organic law passed by Con- 
gress in pursuance of that instrument. ese rights and | 
privileges are all derived from the Con on through the 
act of Congress, and must be exercised and enjoyed in sub- 
jection to ali the limitations and restrictions which that 
Constitution imposes. Hence, it is clear that the people of 
the Territory have no inherent sovereign right under the 


SD 


harped upon by northern Democrats, strips the 
people of the Territories of all power to rid them- 
selves of slavery while a Territory, and is at last 
but a string of agreeable-sounding words without 
any tangible meaning, except that the people of 
the Territories are dompalie’ by the Constitution 
of the United States to let slavery alone, except to 
protect it; and the et difference between their 
position under the Kansas bill and the Missouri 
compromise is, that the Missouri compromise 
kept slavery out, and the Kansas bill keeps sla- 
veryin. And this is the great measure of freedom 
the northern Democracy boast of. What I have 
said must be tolerably satisfactory to an unpre- 
judiced mind as to what the southern construction 
of the billis;and although I may not be able to give 
so satisfactorily what the northern Democratic 
construction is; the people of that section, who 
read my remarks, can mark the contrast by their 
better knowledge at home of the position of their 
Democratic friends. 

I have already given my colleague’s construc- 
tion of the opinion of the northern Democracy on 
this question. The opinions of my colleague have 
been infused into the Desbosrans of our State, and 
that party holds the same opinions still. Here 
are extracts from his speech when the Kansas 
bill was before the House in 1854: } 

‘It is in the power of this House to remove, to a great 
extent, the exciting question of slavery forever from the 
national councils by transferring it to the limited and less 
dangerous sphere of the people innmediately interested in 





| its decision.’’—Congressional Globe, p. 605. 


This [ understand to mean leaving it to the 


| Territorial Legislature. 


Again: 


|; But I return to the question more immediately under 


consideration, and shall endeavor to show that, under the 
Senate bill, slavery can have no legal existence, unless the 
Legislature, chosen by the citizens of the Territory, give it 
being by legal enactment.”— Congressional Globe, Thirty- 
Third Congress, first session, vol. 29, p. 606. 

Again: 

‘* A man who has exercised the attributes of free govern- 
ment in Indiana or any other State loses none of his power 
of self-government by emigrating toa Territory. Is he ieas 
virtuous, less intelligent? &c.—p, 608. fq 

I now put the question to him, are the people 
| less virtuous, less intelligent, when they remove 
toa Territory? If not, why did you deprive them 
| of the power of acting, and why have you and 
| your party saddled upon the poor of the Terri- 
| tories, under your Kansas bill, an institution that 

ou could not trust them with while a Territory ? 

f they lose none of the power of self-government 
| by removing to a Territory, they certainly have 
| the power in a State. . 

I now read from the speech on the Kansas bill, 
of Mr. Dunham of Indiana: 


*¢ And as there is nothing in this bill which legislates 


| slavery into either of the Territories of Nebraska or Kansas, 


it necessarily follows that there will be no law or authority 
by which it can be extended into those Territories, or by 
which it can exist or be maintained in either, unless the 
Legislature to be elected by the people yet to settle it, shall 
hereafter, by positive enactment, expressly establish it.”’—- 
Congressional Globe, first session Thirty-Third Congress, 
vol. 29, p. 1133, 

And he also asserts that a slave, brought to the 
Territory without such enactment re 
slavery, would be free; and I believe pretty muc 
all the members from the State took the same 
ground, and, for what I know, hold it still. Ido 
| not complain of this position; but I think there is 


reason of complaint and cause of alarm, when 
men will see this position trampled in the dust, 





Constitution of the United States to annul the laws and 
resist the authority of the territorial government which Con- 
gress hasestablished in obedience to the Constitution.” 


Here is the opinion of a distinguished southern 
Democrat [Mr. Orr] upon the meaning of the 
Kansas bill on this subject, as limited by the 
Constitution of the United States: 


*¢ I do not believe that the Kansas-Nebraska bill estab- 
lishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty within the limits 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska ; and the process 
of reasoning by which J reach that result is, that I see no 
authority in the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso or any anti- 
slavery restrictions in the Territories; and I do not appre- 


hend how Congress, not having the power itself, can create || 82 


and shut their eyes and ears and hearts, simp] 
| because Democracy wills it; acting as thoug 
Democracy was always right because it pretends 
to be national, when it would seem that it is na- 
| tional because it has no principle half so dear as 
power. 
My colleague was not alone in this construction 
of the bill for northern consumption on this floor, 
and I believe my colleague was honest in his 
opinion; but was, it seems, slightly mistaken. 
I now assert that the Democracy of Indiana are 
op d to the extension of slavery into Kansas 
Nebraska; they are opposed to the southern 





an authority and invest a creature with greater power and || construction of the Kansas bill, which is the only 


authority than it possesses itself.”’ 


consistent construction that can be given in con- 


This idex, then, of leaving the people perfectly || nection with all the facts transpiring before, at 


free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 


the time, and since its passage. I assert that they 
hold that the power was first in Congress, and 


stitution of the United States, which is so much |! was by Congress transferred’to the people of the 
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Territories, and that the people of the Territories || slavery enough to get a share of the public plun- 


of Kansas and Nebraska, while Territories, acting 
through their Territorial Legislatures, have the 
power to exclude slavery therefrom. That they 
consider the question anterior to the formation 
of a State constitution of vastly more import- 
ance;—entertaining the opinion, that if the Ter- 
ritories are free, the States will be free, as the 


| 


der in the way of good offices. If Frémont had 
been elected, Free-Soil Democrats would Hive || 
been as thick as blackberries, and they would || 
have proved their genuineness by the record, for 

they have it—and a record, too, that would make | 
a Republican ashamed of his brief career. And || 
it is a matter of congratulation that the party has | 


always have been, and fearing that if the Terri- || some historic reminiscence that proves the people 
tories are slave, the States will be the same. || to be less mercenary than the office-seekers, who | 


‘That this question of excluding slavery while a 
Territory is believed to be both right and expe- 
dient, and while the Opposition was maintaining 
that Congress had the power, under the Consti- 
tution, both as a delegated power, as an incident 
to a delegated power, as a os regulation, and 
for the general good, to exclude slavery from free 
Territory, and ought to exercise it. The De- 
mocracy claimed that the people of the Territo- 
ries could do the same thing under the provisions 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and they denied 
most bitterly that the Cincinnati Convention re- 
pudiated squatter sovereignty. 

Now, I should like to know how it is that the 
Democratic party have so signally triumphed in 
the late contest, when everything at home and 
all the speeches here go to prove beyond doubt, 
that upon the vital issue they were completely 


split asunder; and if the party in the North is || wing or the other is destined toa most lamentable 
not as anti-slavery in sentiment as the Opposition, |! defeat, except some nice financiering shal] take 


they certainly have taken counsel of their fears, 
and have pandered to this anti-slavery sentiment. 
And I am willing they should take which posi- 
tion they think the most consistent with honor. 

My colleague [Mr. Enouisu] the other day, in 
a speech upon the subject under consideration, 
seemed disposed to admit that his party in In- 
diana at one time possessed some Free-Soil pro- 
clivities. I agree with him so far; but when he 
seeks to mar the bright spot in their record, by 
charging that the resolutions which he admits 
were Free-Soilish, were smuggled through the 
Democratic Convention, and since that time the 
men of Free-Soil proclivities have ‘* sloughed’’ off 
from the party. I take issue with him upon the 
facts. These resolutions my colleague refers to 
were the resolutions of a Democratic State con- 
vention. The Governor who has occupied the 
chair for the past eight years was first elected 
upon the platform then made. I have been in- 
formed that my colleague was present during the 
sittings of said convenjion; the present Governor 
was amember; so was the Governor of Minneso- 
ta, and divers other dignitaries. ‘The year before 
that convemtion sat, the Democratic Legislature 
elected James Whitcomb to the Senate of the 
United States. All the leading Democrats who 
were aspirants for that seat were questioned upon 
the principle of on slavery from the ‘Ter- 
ritories, and they were all sound upon the issue, 
and explicit in statements in favor of the right 
and power of Congress to exclude slavery from 
the Territories. The Legislature, as an expres- 
sion of their opinion, passed resolutions of sim- 
ilar import, which are now on file in the Clerk’s 
Office in this Capitol. The party still maintains 
its fitful existence, with all these elements still 
in its ranks, so far as its leaders are concerned. 
Four out of nine of the persons elected to State 
offices have at some time exhibited symptoms 
of decided Free-Soil proclivities. Five out of 
eleven who were candidates for Congress ma 
safely be classed in the same category. My eof 
league from the Vincennes district is the only con- 
sistent man within my knowledge of long stand- 
ing in political life, who is entirely consistent, and 
without apparent Free-Soil proclivities. 

I recollect, during the canvass just closed, of 
hearing a leading Democrat charge the present 
House with being the only one, since the forma- 
tion of the Government, that had the infamy to 
establish slavery in a Territory, referring to 
Dunn’s bill, which every one knows did no such 
thing; but it afforded the speaker an opportunity 
to express his opinion of slavery. These facts 
all tend to establish the main proposition, that 
there is a sectional Democracy in the North, and 
in Indiana, which keeps just néar enough to the 
line, dividing the very and anti-slavery 


sentiment, to.make the transitio either way, 
paving apiaieas upon a sort of sliding scale—just 
il enough for home” » and pro- 
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have the nice facility of being always just the | 
thing needed. | 

Now, the thing needed in the last campaign was 
success. The programme was to charge upon 
the Republicans abolitionism and disunion, and 
urge upon the people the great benefits of squatter 
sovereignty, This is the whole programme. 
They broke the force of Republican argument by 
showing that they were striving for the same 
thing, in the Territories, under the delegated 
powers of the Kansas bill. And now, how this | 
under-current which promised that Kansas should | 
be a free State, in the event that Buchanan was | 





elected, is to be satisfied in any other way than |) 


by full performance, I am at a loss to determine. | 
If the pledge is broken, there will be a fluttering 
in the northern camp; if it is kept, there will be 


some trouble in the southern department. One | 


place; all of which will prove that success is 
not oe victory, when it is obtained by strat- 
agem. lI cannot see how this party escapes its 
own favorite charge of sectionalism, when it is 
so evident its home principles are complete an- 
tipodes. I look to this battle of the knights in | 
mail with no ordinary interest. I can say ‘* Lay 
on, Macduff!’ with all sincerity. In the mean 





| time the Opposition, being a large majority of all 


the people of the Republic, can convert themselves 
into a grand army of observation, and see that 
the combat is carried on according to the true 
principles of modern chivalry. I trust that when 
this conflict shall have terminated, and both wings 
shall find that each is wrong, they will be ina 
proper condition of mind to believe that there is 
not so much difference in the honesty of parties 
as present protestation will seem to warrant. 
trust that the day will again come when a man 
living beneath the shade of the monument of 
Bunker Hill, can look South without searing his 
eyeballs; and that a man living even in the lower 
peninsula of southern Florida, can look North 
without finding frost upon his beard. There cer- 
tainly is not necessarily so diverse an interest 
between the two sections of country, that the 
motives must be hostile and destructive alike of 
respect and government. There is amore favor- 
able solution of the difficulty. 

It may be politic in the President to seek to 
couple his own difficulty with a general opposi- 
tion to the rights of one half of the Republic, 
whose particular cause he seems to espouse. It 
gives dignity to his position; but it does not estab- 
lish the fact which is essential to make the oppo- 
sition to his policy opposition to the interests of 
the particular section, or to the Government. It 
is well for it to be borne in mind, that if the strong 
cord of ob ion between the citizen and the 
Governmen really loosened, it is not to be 
charged, as of course, that the fact results from a 
wanton act on the part of the citizen, or resulting 
from a restless and depraved mind, especially in 
a Government like ours, where rights are re- 
dressed annually at the ballot-box. The reason 
is more likely to be found in that course of admin- 
istration which either becomes oppressive, or 
trifles with the rights of the citizen. A wanton 
act on the part of the Government destroys the 
confidence and respect of the citizen; and no Gov- 
ernment loses the confidence and respect of the 
perme until, by some such course, it has merited 
condemnation. If the alarming fact is true, as 
the President has charger that one third of all 
the voters of the Republic have ht an oppor- 
tunity to seize, without right, the administration 
and powers of the General Government, I submit 
whether there is not some reason for looking care- 
fully at the past acts of the Government, to see 
if it has not done some great wrong; and if so, 
what would more conduce to the happiness of all 


‘than to remedy the evil, and seek, by well-merited 


| 





— 


effort, to regain the lost confidence, rather than 


| brand with odious epithets and unreasonable q, 
sires the disaffected. Opprobrium and force will 
conquer large numbers; but justice, plain, ojq. 


fashioned, homespun justice, leay 


a es no oO 0 i. 
tion. PPosi 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN V. WRIGHT, 
° OF TENNESSEE, 
In The House or Representatives, 


February 4, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee, said: Mr. Chair. 
man, I certainly have no desire to waste the tine 
of this committee, which ought to be occupied in 
the consideration of important business, in use. 
less discussion; and I think I can very safely sq 
that my course, since I have had a seat here, has 
not been such a one as to justify the conclusion, 
in any mind, that I have such desires. I haye 
been content to be rather a quiet listener than ay 
active participator in the numerous debates which 
have occurred here; because I, unlike some gen. 
tlemen, have not been vain enough to suppose 
that posterity would suffer from my silence. | 
have, however, observed that those members who 
make the loudest pretensions in favor of “ the 


|| promotion of public business’’ are the ones who 


expend the most ‘‘gas’’ in windy harangues, and 
who are always foremost in schemes of public 
plunder. I trust, then, sir, that no member will 
attribute to me any disposigion whatever to ob- 
struct needful legiaietion. 

After the very able and eloquent arguments 
which have been made by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House with regard to the questions 
of foreign and domestic policy contained in the 
late message of the President of the United States, 
it may appear unwarranted in one so humble as 
myself, and so inexperienced in parliamentary 
usages as [ am, further to weary the patience of 
the committee by a continuation of the debate; 
and those considerations would deter ‘me from 
the task did I look only to the probable effects 
which anything I may say will have upon the 
opinions of members here. But, sir, that portion 
of the people of Tennessee whom I have the honor 
to represent here, in common with their fellow- 
citizens of the whole country, feel, amd very justly 
feel, a deep interest in the questions therein pre- 
sented, and discussed with so much ability, and 


with such a patrioticgpirit, by the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Governmine and 1 desire to add my 
humble tribute, in the name of my constituents, 
to the justness of his motives, and the ability 
with which he has handled and mastered his sub- 
ject. My constituents, sir, are not more deeply 
interested in slave property than in other species 
of property. But the present condition of the 
black race in their midst, and that condition in 
which a great party in this country desire to see 
them placed, (if we are to believe intimations 
which have been thrown out upon this floor;) in 
other words, the question of the social and polit- 
ical equality of the two racegggone which is re- 
pulsive and alarming to the n of the South, 
and one which ought to command the serious &l- 
tention of every true friend of his country and 
hamanity in the North before they take steps for 
its accomplishment. 

In sbiakinng in defense of the President, I speak 
not as the representative of a slave oligarchy ! 
slieasehy no ** slave oli ey or any — 

i y, as the so-call blican party ha 
been pleased to denominate that Setlien of my 
constituents who own slave property. I know 
of no such power as that, either in my own State 
or in any other southern State. A member from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Tapran,] in a v 
livered in this House duri last session of 
Congress, in alluding to this slave power, said: 

“ The despotism exercised over all those who doubt the 
jt of lave? ate over the ess portion ae 

waites as complete 
of rap master over hiss 
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for the purpose of giving it as my opinion that it 
has been by the means of such misrepresenta- 
tions a8 this one, that the bitter waters of preju- 
dice in the minds of the northern people have 
heed stirred up against the people and the institu- 
ons of the South, the unhappy consequences of 
which we are now reaping. I suppose, sir, that 
that member has never been associated with the 
southern people. Sir, if he were to visit that land 
of “«slaveocracy,”’ he would find quite enough 
instances of the wealthy slaveholders taking by 
the hand the poor, the humble, the mechanic, and 
the day laborer, and,elevating them to places of 
honor and distinctio And doubt not, that if 
he would be as diligent in the examination of the 
condition of society in the noble Granite State 
from which he comes, as he is in fabricating 
slanders against his brethren of the South, he 
would find equally as much want of charity, and 
as many cases of oppression from power wickedly 
wielded, as he would among the people of the 
South. Then, sir, I again repeat, that I represent 
no such oligarchy as that member imagines to 
exist. I represent a constituency of free white 
men, who possess quite as much intelligence and 
triotism as the constituency of that member. 

It has been pone asserted, and equally as 
boldly denied, that the Black Republican party 
desired to interfere with the domestic institutions 
of the southern States. Now, sir, although I 
believe, with the President of the United States, 
that they were inflamed with that desire, and that 
their leaders contemplate that result, I say, as did 
the distinguished. pretence from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Quitman,] that we entertain no fears on 
that point. Youdarenotdoit. You will not do 
it; for when your madness shall prompt you toa 
line of policy so unconstitutional and oppressive, 
you will find there ‘* a spirit of resistance which 
will not submit to be oppressed. ”’ 

But, sir, when the President, according to the 
requirements of the Constitution, undertook to 
recommend to the consideration of Congress such 
measures as he judged necessary and expedient, 
and to give information to them of the state of the 
Union, he was made the subject of the most bitter 
denunciation and unprovoked abuse by the Black 
Republican members, with the member from Ohio 
(Mr. CampBELL] at their head. Smarting under 
their late disastrous defeat, and writhing under 
the just and powerful rebuke which was given to 
them by the people of the United States, in the 
late struggle, they have found no words of con- 
demnation sufficiently strong to express their 
hatred of the President and his party friends. 
And the ** Americans,’’ too, come pS with 
their little squad, with Wipember from Mary- 
land, [Mr..Davis,] and you, sir, [Mr. H. Mar- 
SHALL,] in command, and as they emerge froma 
contest in which their shouts of ‘‘ Americans 
must rule America’’ were too feeble to be heard | 
by the contending parties, they, too, join in and | 
aid in this crusade against a fearless and patriotic 
Chief Magistrate. 

I shall not undertake, on this occasion, to com- 
ment upon those portions of the message which 
refer to the workings of the various departments 
of this Government, for they have not been as- 
sailed. It may not be out of place, however, 
in orderto meet insinuations which were made at 
the last session, with regard to the question of 
economy in the expenditures, to refer to the fact, 
that ‘on examining the expenditures of the last 
five years, it will be seen that the average, deduct- 
oth beh nant on account of the public debt, and 
ft 1900000 pe by treaty to Mexico, has been 
ut $48,000,000; and it is believed that, under an 
economical administration of the Government, 
the average expenditure for the ensuing five years 
will not exceed that sum, unless extraordinary 
ccasion for its increase should occur.’’ 

€ present to the world the remarkable spec- 

of a great Government, whose resources for 
he last year amo to over ninety-two mil- 
lions of dollars—able to pay every dollar we now 
owe, and only prevented from doing so because 
it 1s not yet ue, and is only redeemable at the 
option of holders, and cannot be pressed to pay- 
ment by the Government. 

But, sir, I will now proceed to the discussion 

f anemone which seem to have enlisted 
the of the House. Much has been said 








I 







not, sir, upon whom the responsibility 
ther upon the chairman of the Com- 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Camppeu. of 
Ohi0;] or upon the President, as alleged by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis.] It has 
not been without benefit so far as this House is 


concerned, and it cannot be otherwise than in- 
structive to the country. 

The portion of the message to which members 
of the Opposition seem to take the greatest ex- 
ception, and over which they seem to grow most 


= ignant, is that clause in which it is charged 
that, 


** Under the shelter of this great liberty, and protected 
by the laws and usages of the Government they assail, asso- 
ciations have been formed in some of the States of individ- 
uals who, pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of 
the institutions of slavery into the present or future inchoate 
States of the Union, are really inflamed with a desire to 
change the domestic institutions of existing States.” * * * 
* They seek an object which they well know to be a revolu- 
tionary one. They are perfectly aware that the change in 
the relative condition of the white and black races in the 
slaveholding States, which they would promote, is beyond 
theirlawful authority; that to them itisa foreign object ; that 
it cannot be effected by any peaceful instrumentality of 
theirs ; that for them, and the States of which they are citi- 
zens, the only path to its accomplishment is through burn- 
ing cities and ravaged fields and sl*ightered populations, 
and all there is most terrible in foreign complicated with 
civil and servile war ; and that the first stepin the attempt 
is the forcible disruption of a country embracing in its broad 
bosom a degree of liberty and an amount of individual and 
public prosperity to which there is no parallel in history, and 
substitutes in its place hostile governments, driven at once 
and inevitably into mutual devastation and fratricidal car- 
nage, transforming the now peaceful and felicitous brother- 


rival monarchies of Europe and Asia.”’ 
| Sir, I was not at all astonished at the language 


Barciay] when commenting, a few days ago, on 
that part of the message. I was not surprised to 
see him manifest much soreness, when I remem- 
bered the well-merit@d rebuke which he had so 


| Stituency for his betrayal of Democratic prin- 
| ciples, which he once professed. That gentle- 
man, and many other gentlemen, have denied that 
they or their party were inflamed with a desire to 
change the domestic institutions of the southern 

States. I am glad, sir, to see this manifestation 
of repentance on the part of those gentlemen. I 

am glad they have at last awoke from their dream 
of conquest and power, and that the President has 
so forcibly exposed their wicked designs, and un- 
vailed their revolutionary tendencies, as to draw 
| forth from them a denial of their guilt, and some 
| spirit of repentance. 





| itself into this: Did the President speak truly 
| when he made this statement in his message? I 





| views now very different indeed from those they 


entertained before the people had so signally re- | 


. || and which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
But did they act in the last canvass | ib haat has had published himself in his book 
’ 


| of speec 
M 


| buked them. 
with this view; and were they or not actuated 
| by hostile feelings against their brethren of the 
| South? And it appears to me that gentlemen 
| must have forgotten what they did, and what they 
| said then. Did they not indulge, before northern 
| audiences, in abusive epithets against their fellow- 
| citizens of the South? Did they notarraign their 
institutions before a jury of the Nofth, and con- 
demn them without a hearing? Did not your 
public orators and your hired presses teem with 
insults and vile calumnies which decency would 
have forbade you to use, even against the people 
of a foreign Government? Did you not raise and 
march under banners with sixteen stars only 
blazing upon them? and did you condescend to 
take either your candidate for the Presidency or 
Vice Presidency from that devoted section upon 
whose ruin, disgrace and degradation you hoped 
to build up your own fortunes? 
ain, sir, I know of no better method of 
judging of the intentions of men or of parties 
than by their own declarations. If you really 
intend no interference with the institution of sla- 
very in the southern States, what did your great 
chieftain and head man [Mr. Sewarb] mean 
when he declared, in a speech which he made at 
Cleveland, in 1848: 


‘What then, you say, can nothing be done for freedom 
because the public conscience is inert? Yes; much can 
be done, ean be done. Slavery can be limited 


to its present bounds; it can be ameliorated. It’cdn be, 


used by the member from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 


lately received at the hands of an indignant con- | 
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with regard to who is responsible for the debate. | and must be, abolished; and you and I can, and must, do 


hood into a vast permanent camp of armed men, like the 


! 


| 
| 
| 


| have no doubt but that these gentlemen entertain | 


| 





But, Mr. Chairman, the question has resolved || Ms. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. 
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Sir, every one who knows the character or 
| history of the distinguished Senator from New 
| York, from whose speech I have quoted, knows 
| well that no man in the Union understands better 
the force of words than he does. 

Mr. Chairman, that distinguished Senator (for 
he is truly distinguished, and however much I 
may despise his political sentiments, I must ad- 
mire him for the boldness with which he avows 
them, and unlike most of his associates for the 
courtesy which characterizes him in rae! meant 
something, and the applauding multitude who 
listened to him meant something by their applause. 


| ‘Slavery can, and must be, abolished, and you 


and [ can, and must, do it.”” What slavery? 
Slavery where? Why, there was no slavery in 
New York, none in Ohio, none in any of the 
northern States—then to what else did he allude 
—to what else could he have alluded, if he did not 
mean slavery in the southern States? And mark 
you, sir, he did not ay that the people of the 
slaveholding States could and must abolish sla- 
very, but he said, ‘* You, the people of Ohiogand 
I, the Senator from New York, must do it.”’ 

Again, sir, in the same speech from which I 
have read, the Senator from New York said: 

“ Wherein do the strength and security of slavery lie? 
You answer, that they lie in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitutions and laws of the slaveholding 
States. Notatall. They lie in the erroneous sentiment of 
the American people. Constitutions and laws can no more 
rise above the virtue of the people than the limpid stream 
ean climb above its native spring. Inculcate, then, the love 
of freedom and the equal rights of man under the paternal 
roof; see to it that they are taught in the schools and in the 
| churches; reform your own code; extend a cordial wel- 
come to the fugitive who lays his weary limbs at your door, 
| and defend him as you would your paternal gods. Correct 








| 
|| your own error—that slavery has any constitutional guar- 


| antee which may not be released, and ought not to be relin- 
quished.”’ 


And he says, further on: 
| Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will open for it.” 

Does all this mean nothing, sir? Who can read 
that remarkable speech of that remarkable man, 
and come to any other sensible conclusion than 
that he meant to convey the idea that it was the 
duty of the northern people, and their right, to 
abolish slavery whenever they had the power, or 
| whenever the anti-slavery sentiment of the North 
| was ready to will it? If he meant not that, he 
| meant nothing. 
| Mr, WAKEMAN. From what paper do you 
| 


read? 





From the 


Globe. 

Mr. WAKEMAN. From what speech? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. From the 
speech of the Senator from New York, as quoted 
by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, } 








es, and which he does not deny 
r. WAKEMAN. Oh, thatisanother thing. 
Mr. McQUEEN. Whose speech is it from? 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Mr. Sewanp’s. 
And now, sir, I wish to know from the gentleman 
from New York if he denies that the Senator from 
New York made that speech? 
Mr. WAKEMAN. I do not know anything 
about it; I simply ask the gentleman if le was 
reading from Mr. Sewarv’s speech or from some- 


body else’s 

M. r. FLORENCE. Does the gentleman from 
New York coincide in it? That is the question. 

Mr. WAKEMAN. Notatall. I say nothing 
on the subject. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. But this is not 
all, sir. Another distinguished Senator, [ Mr. 
Wirson,] whose distinction, however, arises not 
so much from his ability and learning as from 
his truckling subserviency to the lowest prejudices 
and passions of auakied, in a letter to Wendell 
Phillips, the great center of ultra abolitionism, 
said: 

“The Anti-Slavery y alone is too weak. They are 
few in numbers, th their policy I believe will yet be 
impressed upon the country— but the time is not yet.” 

Now, sir, to what policy did he refer? He 
well knows that the party to which Wendell 
Phillips is attached, and of which he was then 
‘speaking, hold to the policy of abolishing #!a- 
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, Ae, || had authority to sell and convey to you a human being? 
the action of the Federal Government. He says | Shaper 0 till of euke Somes ear bithves. ond wre a 
that policy will yet be impressed upon the coun- || to be authoritative; until that time we dem 
try—but the ume 18 not yet, meaning to agree | Se ae reearey of es man < 
with the distinguished Senator from New York, } authority is given by the Creator. - 
{Mr. Sewarn,| that whenever the public senti- || { would be pleased to answer the questions of || 
ment willed the abolition of slavery, the way || thatmember here, soastoget him outof a difficulty 
would open for it. If he meant not this, then is || into which he seems to have fallen with regard to || 
language worth nothing. ' | a point of history. If he will make examination || 
ut, sir, let us review the policy of that party, || into the questions he then propounded, he will || 
as set forth by its advocates upon this floor. On || find that the ancestors of the men who compose | 
the 23d day of July last, a member from Con- || his party — the negroes from Africa, sold 
necticut, [Mr. Dean,] in stating what he under- '| them to the southern men, put the money in their || 
stood to be the issue as presented between the || pockets, and now their descendants are assisting 
contending parties, said: | in stealing them a second time, and then reading 
“The issue of all, the reason of all, the basis of all this || lectures to us on morality ! 
Jies in the simple question, eer freedom or slavery - = But, sir, to the point. The member from Mas- 
ruling, predominant feature of the model Republic of the : : 
world? That question can be answered in but one way. | coment says ar ay = not — am — 
Freedom, human personal freedom, the fulfillment of the || onstitution, only suliered to exist; that, unless 
great sentiment, ‘ that all men are created free and equal, | we can show a bill of sale from the Creator, he 
and endowed by their Creator with the woo oo demurs to the title; and yet, sir, he has no desire 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ wi the || . oe — Sao es 
national ruling of this country for future centuries, or the || si ree ar the domestic institutions of the 
sun of its past glory will set in drapery crimsoned by its || >ttes. Sir, 1 slavery has no law to protect it, 
own blood, ere it reaches a century of its existence. Hu- | and if it be the great wrong which the member 
man liberty and chattel slavery are the very opm of || from Massachusetts conceives it to be, will he 
each other. You may as well attempt to wed the darkness : . : . . +> 
to the light, to make modest virtue the daily handmaid of not sane his voice and his arm to eradicate it? 
abhorrent vice, as to mingle, harmonize, and unite in a Having shown, from their own mouths, that 
common nationality the doctrine of personal liberty and || the President spoke truly—that he was but giving 
republican sovereignty with the — chattel slavery || to Congress the facts, as they appeared of rec- 
of the many, bought, sold, bartered, or exchanged, and | : . . . 
sty x yaoi pal aa | or Lill proceed, bey the disusion of 
moral impossibility. | »W ? 
. . . es . rs o t 2 " 
Wel sir, in pont of composition that ina | bes on the other sie ofthe Howes 
very pretty thing — somewhat eloquent — prett Se : 
bol are capt alien -=decidadhy sontionsetal = | of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, nothing has 
rather on the sickly order, however, and withal || ee eo oe charge 
does the author some honor; but what does he || didate ee wen hans 28 eae a aie a cea 
mean ? a.) He says that freedom must | “9 a ? 
be the national ruling of the Government; and sr er et aoe Ser aa 
e i. iis, sir, I deny. 


when he says freedom, he means freedom as dis- ‘ill 
tinguished from African slavery. They cannot || W'll state, as nearly as I can, what were the ques- 


live under the same national rule—“ it is a polit- || 408 presented to the people of the South; and, 
ical and moral impossibility.”’ If he does not || although I did not have the pleasure of mingling, 
mean that the Federal Government must inter- || 28 much as I desired to do, with the people of the 
ose to destroy this “ infamous” chattel slavery, || North, yet I saw enough there to satisfy me that 
. means nothing. And yet we are to be told || the issues, as presented by the Cincinnati Con- 
that the President rendered himself infamous for || Venton, were made by the Democracy, both North 
stating that the party to which that gentleman and South, fearlessly, fully, and vindicated suc- 
belongs was inflamed with a desire to interfere || CeSSfully. 1 expect to be able to demonstrate, 
with the domestic institutions of the States. that the Democratic party was the only party that 
Another member, from Ohio, [Mr. Sarp,] in stood faithfully by their cherished principles; and 
one of his eloquent outbursts of inspiration, || © this I attribute much of the victory we have 
enid: | achieved. In the South, the Democracy planted 
** Yes, with that freedom and Frémont and Dayton em- themselves on these pomnons: 
biazoned on the ample folds of our national banner, we 1. The equality of the States under the Con- 
will drive the base minions of slavery from their control of || Stitution. 
the Government; and we will use its powers to build up 2. The equality of the citizens of all the States, 


our new country free from the taints of slavery, and make : : ee . 
America worthy of being the North Star of freedom, by || at praer  ay to their religious faith or the place 
neir ° 


which the eye of the exile can be guided with safety to the . 
asylum.of liberty.” _ 3. Non-interference by Congress with slavery 
Well, sir, in order to drive the base minions of || 1". the States, in the Territories, and in the Dis- 
slavery from their seats here, he must infringe trict of Columbia. 7 af ia : 
their constitutional rights; and in order to free 4. New States shall be admitted into the Union 
this country from those taints of slavery which || When the number of inhabitants justify it, with 
seem to be offensive to the delicate organs of the || °F Without domestic slavery, as the people may 
gentleman from Ohio, he must destroy slavery; || 4¢termine in their constitution. = 
and in order to destroy it, he must unlawfully 5. The enforcement of the constitutional rem- 
and unconstitutionally interfere with it. But, sir, || °4Y of recovering fugitives from labor, by those to 
these gentlemen (honest souls!) do not mean to in- || W20m such labor is due. wa ‘ 
terfere with the domestic institutions of the States. || | Now, sir, those were the positions upon which 
A member from Massachusetts [Mr. Trartoy] || the Demoegacy of Tennessee planted themselves 
who unites with himself the character of priest, || ‘2 that contest, and on them they were victorious; 
prophet, and legislator, in a speech on this floor || ®"4 I here take occasion to say, that every Dem- 
in which he quoted alternately from Uncle Tom’s || 0cr@t on this floor from the northern States, and 
Cabin and the Bible, [cries of “Who is he??? || ¢Yery one who was elected, was supported upon 
“ Who is it?”’) said: ' the same principles, and stands here ready to 
“Mr. Chairman, what is the cause of all this agitation? || ™#intain them. If I am mistaken, I would be 
It is slavery—a system so opposed to all just notions of re- || Pleased to learn the exception. ([Iere Mr. Ene- 
poblicniam, 80 repugnant to all the sentiments of freedom || L1sH, Of Indiana, Mr. Fiorence, of Pennsylva- 
the human heart, so inconsistent with the great principles |/ nia, and other Democrats from the northern 
Sears Or wae cur dates fag, ok Des ee States, bowed assent. 
ment, but only suffered to exist as an evil which it was || Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I do not rise in 
supposed would soon die out and come to an end.” a —_ of interference, nor do I desire in the 
He says further: sli to yr to amperes Ss pen but 
«“ ' simply to ask a question. There are two propo- 
the Set ee, am Soom of she mages end patriots of sitiens cabenedh ta what the gentleman has said. 
One is non-interference with slavery in the Terri- 





















A little further on, he adds: tories, and the other is a tee on the part of 
“The question naturally arises, what right have their || Co that States shail be 1 admitted without 
Win the ground of this enguarcisim? "Tsitreatfon> || XY Topard to whether slavery be tolerated or 


my 
made not. The question which I desire to ask the gen- 
sou have iat bin os as wich Ateion, iJon ia ie this: does it embrace two di 
tinct propositions? and does the first refer to the 
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very everywhere in the United States, through | have forfeited their freedom to you. Is it purchase? Who | Territories while in a territorial con 


| determination to abolish 





[February 4, 


Ho. or Reps, 





dition, and 
hey come te 





the second to the Territories when t 
act in the capacity of States? 
Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. I wij} 
the question of my friend from Kentucky bene 
1 close. ~ 
And now, sir, what were the positio 
Black Republican party? . "ye 
1. No more slave States shall ever be admitted 
into the Union, even if the people thereof are j 
favor of that institution, and adopt it in their 


| constitution. 


2. The unrestricted power of Congress ove 
the question of slavery in Territories, onde 
ery in eve 
where they think they have Bis bowie. 7 

And now, sir, I appeal to the Republican mem. 
bers to say if I have not stated their position cor- 
rectly? Will they dare to say on this floor, in 
view of their position as taken before the people 
that they will vote to admit Kansas as a slays 
State if the people there desire it? No, sir, not 
one of them will. ' 

Mr. LEITER. I propose to answer the ques. 
tion. I do not stand here to anSwer for a Black 
Republican ee but to answer for myself, in. 
dividually, as a Democrat, that I will never vote 
for the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Forwhom did 
the gentleman from Ohio vote for President? 

Mr. LEITER. Whom did I vote for? | 
voted for John C. Frémont, of course. [Laugh- 


ter. 

ide. McMULLIN. Then I read the gentle. 
man out of the Democratic church. [Renewed 
laughter. 

Mr. LEITER. 
man to do that. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. The Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio have done that long since. 

And now I would be ao to know if you, 
sir, [pointing to Mr. H. Marsmaxz in the chair,) 
would give the toss of a copper for the difference 
between the positions of the Dushotsate and Black 
Republican parties? If you would not, it would 
be nothing but right that the country should know 
it. 

I will not now consume the time of the House 
by entering upon the broad field of discussion 
which here presents itself as to the power of the 
Federal Government to govern the people of the 
Territories. Nor yet will I enter into that other 
field, so closely gleaned by members on all sides 
of the House, which involves the question of 
‘* squatter sovereignty,’’ so called; for had I the 
ability and the inclination to do so, the fact that 
these questions hav@ereceived at the hands of 
abler and more skillfal gentlemen than myself full 
as much attention as they deserve, and the further 
fact, that I have already discussed them at home 
before my constituents, admonish me that I can 
add no more to what has been said already that 
would either interest or instruct. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I assert that the y 
which elevated Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency 
evaded no issue; and I charge, and I shall er- 
deavor to prove, that the Bla ee party 
did evade the issues which they themselves had 
tendered, and that the Know omingery aid 
the same thing. In the North, sir, the Repub- 
lican party, instead of marching up boldly to the 
issue of non-interference by Congress with 
question of slavery in the Territories, and the 
right of the people thereof to govern themselves 
under the Constitution, evaded it by an ingenious 
attempt to impress upon the minds of the north- 
era people that the Democratic party were not 
really favorable to the great doctrine of “ non- 
interference,” and the freedom of the people of 
the Territories to regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way; and that the men North 
and South who aided in the of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act did so for the of extent- 
ing ed over one of those Territories; and 
this they did in the face of the recorded testimon 
of every gentleman on this floor from the Sou 
who had avowed publicly that their object was 
not to make of - aes: 
free States; but to leave that question to be determ 
ined by those who were directly interested in ', 
and who could decide it to suit their own wants 


I deny the right of the gentle- 
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jinterests. They not only did this; but, with 
oe of calling attention from the only ques- | 


ons that divided the country, they denounced 
th southern Democracy as ‘ disunionists,”’ ‘* sla- 
ae ropagandists,’’ and ‘* nigger drivers;’’ and, 
ryt er further to inflame the popular prejudices, 
oa thus evade the true issues, they proclaimed, 
ross every stump and through a sem the 
wrongs of “bleeding Kansas,”’ and daily and 
hourly heralded every street fight and cross- 
‘hoad difficulty which took place in that Territory, 
as instances Of the tyranny of what the called 
' y, more sir. ith a 
of the people, and to 
y took advantage of a 

rsonal diffiicu occurred between a 
member of this se, (Mr. Brooxs,] now no 
more, and a Senator from Massachusetts; mag- 
nified it also an attack on the freedom of debate, 
and, like the demagogue Antony, over the dead 
body of Cesar, pointed to his bleeding wounds, 
and held aloft his blood-stained garments, cryin 
aloud, “ See what a rent the envious Casca made.” 
All this, and more, sir. It was represented that 
the non-slaveholders of the South were oppressed, 
rrodden down, by the slave power, and one mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burtineame,] if I 







view to blind t 
infame their 7 


mistake not, in a speech delivered somewhere in | 


the West— perhaps in the city of Cincinnati — 


than this. They charged upon the Democratic 
party that they not only meditated and designed 
carrying slavery to all the Territories, but that, 
if Mr. Buchanan were elected, even the ey 
of the free States was to be polluted by the unhal- 
lowed tread of the slaveocracy, and that in less 


than three months slavery would be forced upon | 
the honest and liberty-loving people of good old 
Pennsylvania. All these things, sir, did the Black | 


Republican party; and now, when the verdict of 
the people has been rendered, and when the foul 
spirit of disorder and rebellion has been rebuked, 
they come here and say to the Democracy, ‘‘ Oh! 
you dodged the issues.” 
' But have a word for my Know Nothing friends 
here. They come along and join in with the cr 
inst us too. Let us see where they stand. 
his party, which charges us with having evaded 
issues, aes their first national convention met, 
adopted a section, as a part of their platform, 
which was regarded as so unconstitutional and 


so proscriptive towards the citizens of the United | 


States who were attached to the Catholic faith, 


that the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Evsris,] | 
himself a member of “de: in his place here, | 


denounced it in most withgping terms, declaring | 


that it was a foul blot u 
thecountry. When that platform wasannounced, 
the Democracy all over the Union united in op- 
position to it; and it was not long before the very 


men who had made it were seen to wheel about 


and declare themselves as the especial champions 


of religious liberty. They abandoned that por- | 


tion of their platform, and in less than two years 
they were found in the same conventions, by the 
side of these same Catholics whom they had once 
denounced as enemies to the country; and they 
even went so far as to select a pious and worthy 


member of that church, in the State of Louisiana, 
as their chaplain in their State Legislature. Call 


you that standing up to your issues? 
Again, sir; after the 


they selected as their candidate for the Presidenc 


4 distinguished man, who, in the very face of all 
the lamentations of his followers, and after he 
was nominated for the Presidency, made this 


remarkable declaration: 


I le condition 


— i. ao land to partake of 

This, sir; was the 
when tho 
the White 

















that party, and upon | 








now Nothing party had 
Wept oceans of tears over the dangers which they 
said threatened us from foreign immigration, and 
after having sworn to proscribe all citizens who 
were not born upon the soil of the United States, 


“I have no hostility to foreigners. I have witnessed their 

uae old country, and God forbid that 
add to their suffering by refusing them an asylum 
in this, I would throw the gates wide , and invite the 
blessings of our 


language of Mr. Fillmore 
hts of the eee and comforts of 
; ouse were stealing over him, and, 
i the teeth of his Native American followers, 
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he made the broad invitation to the oppressed of 
e d to come and partake of the blessings 
ws and country. And this is the party 
unts the Democracy with a failure to meet 
the issues. The Democratic party of the North, 
and of the South, evaded no issues then. Sir, I 
have no words that will express my respect and 
admiration for the gallant Democracy of the whole 
North. Amid the raging of the storm they fal- 
tered not, nor trembled. Wherever the battle 

ed the warmest, they might be seen closing 
thick around the glorious standard of the Consti- 
tution. Their victory will be remembered upon 
the brightest page of the country’s history, and 
posterity will point to them as heroes, whose self- 
sacrificing spirit, and whose devotion to principle, 
and whose love of country, can scarcely find a 
parallel anywhere. I feel grateful to them, and I 
take pleasure in expressing it. 

I have a word to say with regard to some of 
the remarks submitted a few days ago by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] in his own 
eloquent and beautiful manner. He is the same 
Seems sir, who, during the last session of 

ongress, began a speech by asking, ‘Is Philip 
dead?’’ He endeavored, in a labored argument, to 
enlighten the House as to what questions of im- 
portance had been settled by the struggle which 


|| resulted in the election of Mr. Buchanan to the 
went so far as to say that in the South no man | 


could hold office unless he were himself a slave- | 
holder. Mr. Chairman, they went further even | 


Presidency. By a slight change of words that 
important question, propounded by the gentleman 
at the last session of Congress, would read, * Is 
Samuel dead ?’’ and if the gentleman will closel 
inquire into the result of the late struggle, he will 
finda ready response to that question. It will be, 
sir, that Samuel is not only dead, but very dead. 
[Great laughter. ] 

The same gentleman also belabored himself to 
alarm the country on account of the great ques- 
tion of what is termed ‘‘squatter sovereignty,”’ 
and not unlike yourself, Mr. Chairman, the 
ghost of that greatest of humbugs seems to pur- 
sue him by day and to disturb him in his dreams 
by night. [Laughter.] Now, sir, I imagine that 
if the gentleman will read with care the speeches 
of my distinguished colleague from the Chata- 
nooga district, [Mr. Smirn,]and my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,} he will 


|| find many of the alarming symptoms attendant 


on that prevalent disease among Know-Noth- 
ing members, called fear of squatter sovereignty, 
(and which seems to be epidemic at this time,) 
rapidly Seepeenting. For, sir, whilst with my 
two friends I do not believe that the Constitution 
of the United States nor the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
confers that power called squatter sovereignty, I 
also agree with them most fully as to the import- 
ance which ought to be attached to it; for after all 
that has been said about it, neither a belief nor a 
disbelief in that power can by any possibilit 
change the action of members on this floor with 
regard to the question of slavery. 
ut, sir, after that gentleman [Mr. Davis] had 

concluded his remarks, showing what connection 
the Democratic party had with squatter sover- 
eignty, I listened with patience to hear him 
enlighten the House as to how Mr. Fillmore, his 
late candidate for the Presidency, stood on that 
uestion; but here, sir, again, Philip was dead, 
or he spoke nota word. And this House and 
the world would have been ignorant to this day 
on that point had not Mr. Fillmore himself, in a 
celebrated letter in response to a celebrated ques- 
tion, said: ‘‘ 1 am opposed to the annexation of 
Texas to this Union under any circumstances, so 
long as slaves are held there;’’ thus plainly pledg- 
ing himself to the same doctrine now held by 
another party in this country—to wit, no more 
slave territory. 

The gentleman from Maryland also said that 
the Democratic party were the disturbers of the 
public peace. Well, sir, I confess that the con- 
duct of the Democracy in the late struggle may 
have interfered somewhat with the rest of the 

ntleman from Maryland; no doubt but that it 
f greatly disturbed the peace, both public and 
private, of Mr. Fillmore, and Mr. Frémont, and 
their respective party friends; but, sir, this dis- 
turbance was effected in a lawful and constitu- 
tional way. But if the gentleman will take the 
pains to recur to the recent history of the conduct 
of his own party friends in the cities of New 
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| monumental city, which he represents in part, he 
| will find there quite enough instances o 
| breaking and lawlessness, resulting, no doubt, 
| from that mobbish spirit which was inengeraten 


ace- 


with the birth of Know-Nothingism, and which 
has manifested itself more especially on election 


| days by burning dwellings, destroying ballot- 
| boxes,and murdering innocent men and helpless 


women and children. And in these he may find 
a large field for the display of his talent for giving 
advice. 

The gentleman also undertook to enlighten the 
House as to what instructions had been gathered, 
what useful lessons had been learned, by the 
Democratic party in the result of the late elec- 
tion. And he also said the same with regard to 
the Black Republicangparty; but he did not tell 
us what lessons he and his party had received. 
Sir, if 1 were to what lessons had been taught 
the gentleman’oparty, I would suggest that they 
have learned most unmistakably that the Amer- 
ican near have no other feelings than those of 
disgust for a party which seeks to build itself up 
by means of secret oaths, and in defiance of con- 
stitutional obligations, and which seeks to strike 
down and proscribe men on account of their reli- 
gious faith or the place of their birth. This les- 
son, sir, I thin y have been taught; whether 
or not they will profit by it, is for them to de- 
termine. 

The last prepentes submitted by the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. Dayis]—if I under- 
stood him correctly, and I hope I did not; and I 
regret that he is not now in his seat in order that he 
might correct me if I do him any injustice; and as 
1 have not read his remarks as printed, 1 might do 
so, as I only speak from memory—in substance 
amounts to this: Early in the debate my dis- 
tinguished colleague (Mr. Smiru] stated it as his 
opinion, that an effort would be made to reunite 
into one the two elements of the opposition to the 
Democratic party; and if I understood the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, he said that when Kansas 
shall have been admitted into the Union as a State, 
there will cease to exist any further necessity for 
the continuance of the Black Republican organiza- 
tion; and that then it will be a question of grave 
importance as to whether or not a reunion between 
its members and the members of the American 


| (Know Nothing) party ought not to be effected. 


If that was what the gentleman meant to say, I 
have to remark, that if the Black Republican 
party are induced to bite at that bait, and if the 
two parties are to be united in holy wedlock, I 
would be pleased to be present on the happy oc- 
casion to witness the ceremonies, and see with 
what grace the orphan boy of Samuel, deceased, 
will take to his youthful bosom the widow and 
relict of the late Sambo. [Laughter. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more, and I will close. 
When my colleague from the Trenton district, 
[Mr. Ernerwnce,]} some time ago, . a res~- 
olution with regard to the reopening the African 
slave trade, I voted against it, because, sir, as I 
then stated, I thought that it was offered for the 
purpose of dividing and distracting, if possible, 
the Democratic party. Knowing my colleague’s 
deep-rooted hatred to that party to which I am 
attached, and believing that it is the only party to 
which the destinies of the country can safely be 
intrusted, I was unwilling to give my countenance 
to a scheme which I then thought was set on foot 
to embarrass its action. I also think with the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Quirman,] whom I am proud to call my friend, 
that Congress is a very unsafe tribunal to decide 
for the people of the United States what shall or 
shall not be their standard of morality. But, 
sir, while I voted against that resolution, as I 
then stated, I am opposed to the policy of reopen- 
ing the African slave trade. I voted very cheer- 
fully for the resolution of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] which declared it to 
be “* unwise, inexpedient, and against the settled 
paliey of the Government” to reopen that trade, 

regretted exceedingly that my colleague [Mr. 
Ernerinee] should have raised that question at 
a time when he well knew that the whole of the 
people of Tennessee, with scarcely an exception, 
are opposed to the policy alluded to. Ido not 
believe there is a single member here from the 
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Naval Depot at Brunswick—Mr. Yulee. 





South (with perhaps one exception) who does | is, therefore, every propriety ina recommittal, 
favor that selici and yet a settled attempt is | in order that it may be considered, not only 
being made to impress upon the public mind of || upon its own merits, but with reference 

the North that the South desires hs reopening of || matters which have been referred by the 

that trade. But whatever the motive of my col- || the Committee on Naval Affairs, and w 

lenzue may have been, itis past; and if he intended | involved in the decision upon this bill. I allude 
what [ have said, | am very happy that he was | to the suggestions from the State of North Car- 
disappointed in his hopes. || olina, from the State of South Carolina, and from 

Hut, sir, the Democratic party are neither in | the State of Florida, with respect to a location on 

danger from these attempts on the part of gentle- || their respective coasts, and from respectable par- 
men to divide and distract its forces, nor yet from || ties in Georgia, with reference to other locations 
a union of the various elements of the Opposition. || on that coast. 
It has stood the test of time; and with allits great || The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] com- 
measures now securely imbedded in the hearts || plained that this bill had been postponed at the 
and affections of the people, the Democratic party || last session, and a vote prevented by reason of 
stands to-day in a prouder attitude than it ever || my holding and occupying the floor, with a 
before occupied. Kna now, sir, when the great || threat to continue to do so until the close of the 
struggle which has just closed has shown that || session. If the Senator will review the proceed- 
our pelicy with regard ta@the territorial question ] ings of that day, he will find himself to have 
is also favored by the people, we can triumph- || been totally mistaken. So far from it, the floor 
antly point you to that verdigg, and defy you. || was successively occupied by six gentlemen after 
Sir, if a union is to be effected™hetween the two || I had ceased to say what-f desired to say, and 
wings of the Opposition, I, for one, say, let it || what I deemed it proper to say on the occasion. 
come. ‘The Democratic party is equal to the task || The only suggestion which I made to the Senate 
of successfully combating them all, either sepa- 1 —and I gave the reasons which induced that 
rately or combined. United with the remnant of || suggestion—was, that the subject was too import- 
what was once the old Whig party against Abol- || ant to be disposed of in so hasty a manner at the 
itionism and Know Nothingism, we fear you not. || heel of the session, without exammmation by the 
With the Constitution in our ds, and the flag || appropriate committee; and the discoveries made 
of the Union waving over e will triumph |) since that time fully vindicate the position I then 
over all opposition. || took. 

Mr. Chairman, | hope that the result of the late || |The Senator also complained that [had caused 
struggle for the Pre adeney will quiet forever the | the postponement of the bill, although the whole 
bitter waters of sectional strife. The people have || subject of a proper location had been examined 
pronounced emphatically against sectional feel- || by the Navy Department, and Brunswick had 
ings and sectional parties; and itis grateful to the || been recommended as the result of that examin- 
heart of the patriot to witness with what resigna- || ation; and he said that he had made the motion 
tion the minority submit to the constitutionally || upon which the Secretary of the Navy caused 
expressed will of the majority. Let us endeavor || those examinations to be made. The Senator is 
to bury the feelings of enmity which a most || quite as wrong in his memory upon that fact as 
stormy political contest may have engendered in || upon the other. The resolution which he pre- 
the heart, and let us hope that, in the future, the || sented os solely to Brunswick, and the report 
counsels of wisdom and moderation may prevail, || of the Secretary applied solely to Brunswick. 
and that our constitutional Union, which ought to || So far from recommending the establishment of 
be the dearest idol of our political worship, may || a navy-yard there, he expressly declares in his 
stand forever as it now stands, a monument to the || report that he cannot recommend the establish- 
wisdom of our fathers, and the star of Hope to || ment of a yard at Brunswick; and that he is not 
succeeding generations. | prepared to recommend any point as preferable 








pllingithesiteeisishenio?: ™ | to others. 
NAVAL DEPOT AT BRUNSWICK. In vindication of the suggestion which I made 
ree at the last session, | say that facts have since 
tle been disclosed, which show, not only that the 
SPEECH OF HON. D. L. YULEE, || Senate acted wisely then, but that t ey would 
OF FLORIDA, | act unwisely now to proceed without a commit- 
. | tal of this matter to a committee; for what have 
in THe Senare, January 27, 1857. _been the developments? That Brunswick, al- 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the || though a pretty good commercial harbor, is not 
consideration of the bill authorizing the establishment of a || a naval harbor at all; and that on the other hand 
naval depot on Blythe Island, at Brunswick, on the coast || there is, within the State of South Carolina, a 
of Georgia, and for other purposes. The pending question |! harbor, which is a ship-of-the-line harbor, and in 
being on the motion of Mr. Matory to recommit the bill || every other respect not only the equal, but the 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Biges called for superior of Brunswick, for all naval uses. I 
the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. am not prepared to say that I should be willing 
Mr. Y@LEE. Before the vote is taken I de- || to vote now, at once, without recommittal, for 
sire to say a few words. I shall vote in favor of || the establishment of a navy-yard at Port Royal. 
the recommittal. The Committee on Naval Af- || The subject is too important, not only in its 
fairs, through their chairman, ask it. It would | 
be according to the usual courtesies of the body, | 
to say nothing of its proper and usual practice, 
to accede to the wish of the committee, and to 
give them opportunity for further consideration. 


There is great appropriateness and propriety in | 
the recommittal, because the subject has = 


| 
| 
| 
| money aspect, but in its reference to the general 
defenses of the country, and the efficiency of the 
Navy, for hasty action. In its money aspect it 
is of some importance. The yard itself will cost 
millions in improvements, and a system of forti- 
fication must ensue which will cost millions. But 
it has a ae aspect in its relation to the defense 
of the southern coast. New facts have come into 
existence since the examination of these harbors 
in 1836, that change the policy upon which we 
should act in regard to the establishment of a 
navy-yard. The fortifications which have been 
commenced and are progressing to completion at 
Tortugas and at Key West, give us assurance of 
harbors of refuge and safety, and of naval ren- 
dezvous, which will protect the commerce of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The great point which should 
be now regarded in the establishment of a naval 
depot on the southern Atlantic coast, is to pro- 
tect the great commercial depots of the South, 
and they are Charleston and Savannah. This 
gives a new aspect to the policy which we should 
observe in the establishment of a naval depot. 
There has been some dispute in reference to 
the depth of water at Brunswick and at Port 
Royal. This is a matter capable of exact decis- 


been considered by this body or by any commit- 
tee of this body. It is entirely immature, both 
as to the subject-matter and as to the form in 
which the bill comes before us. The establish- 
ment of a navy-yard on the southern Atlantic 
coast, although it has been agitated for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, has never been be- 
fore the Senate as a subject for consideration. 
There has never been any recommendation from 
any Secretary of the Navy for the establishment 
of a yard at Brunswick, or at any other point, 
except at Charleston. The subject of the estab- 
lishment of a yard at Brunswick came up here 
suddenly at the close of the last session, without 
opportunity for previous recommendation by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; for although it was 
referred, it was not considered by them, because 
they had ceased to hold meetings when the bill 
came from the House of Representatives. There 
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| have obtained from the Coast conver Office, 
acts, 


Senate. 
™!_ ll 
ion, and of perfect ascertainment. The Con 
survey which is now progrensing, and which t 
worth anything at all, must be valuable as fe 
nishing us with the exact depth of water on i 
coast, affords us the means, without regard ; 
anything that-is past, of an exact and perfect : 
certainment of the depth at the two oints. | 
the last day or two, the precise pa 
exactly the depth of the water at those harbors. 
as ascertained by the Coast Survey. Mr, Bach} 
writes to me on the 22d of January—a few day 
ago: 
In compliance with y I furnish in the ap. 
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Port Royal has three entrances, one of seven- 
teen feet at low w and twenty-four feet at 
high water; one of niles feet at low water and 
twenty-six feet at high water; but the third and 
most important is twenty feet at low water and 
twenty-seven feet at high water. Brunswick, on 
the other hand, has seventeen feet at low water, 
and twenty-three and one tenth feet at high water. 
This is the exact depth of the two bars—at high 
water, a difference of four feet in favor of Port 
Royal, and at low water a difference of three feet. 
This difference, as between the high and low 
water marks, results from the fact, that instead of 
there being a mean rise of seven feet at Brunt 
wick, as supposed by the Senators from Coes 
there isa mean rise of only six and one tenth feet, 
while at Port Royal there is a mean rise of seven 
feet and a fraction. 

Mr. IVERSON. The honorable Senator will 
allow me to correct him, . . 

Mr. YULEE. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I will correct the statement 
of one of the officers of the Coast Survey by the 
statement of another officer of the Coast Survey 
who actually made a survey last year —Lieu- 
tenant Trenchard. He says of Brunswick bar: 
** Seventeen feet can be carried over at mean low 
water.”? Then he says, “* The mean rise and! 
of ordinary tides is seven feet, and of the 
tides from nine to ten feet.”’ Adding seven a 
seventeen together, according to my arithmetic, 
you have twenty-four. 

Mr. YULEE. Now I will correct the gentle- 
man, and show him that he is proceeding 
obsolete data. Lieutenant Trenchard wrote thst 
letter at the time he made the survey, but the 
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ined by a long series of tidal observations. 
te TVERSON. He made them for seventy- 
one days, according to his report. 

Mr. YULEE. ay had not then been worked 
up. Two series of ti al observations have been 
made since that time, and a third is being made; 
and this which the Superintendent now gives is 
the nearest approximation to the exact fact which 
the state of the tidal observations and the com- 

ytations of the Coast Survey officers enable 
them to make. z 

Now, let us look at the value which these re- 
spective depths have upon the question before 
ys. The object 18 w whether either of these 
places, and if ei hich, is suited to naval 
purposes; and to determine that, you must be 
governed by a consideration of what the naval 
yses require. To know that, you must have the 
water draught of our vessels of war. I have ob- 
tained from the Navy Department the official and 
exact data on that point. -Thedeep-load draught 
of a sloop-of-war is seventeen feet six inches. 
By that they mean the draught of a vesseharmed 
and provisioned for acruise. The load draught 
of a frigate is twenty-two feet eight inches; and 
of aship-of-the-line we ge a feet eight inches; 
the draught of the steam-frigate Wabash, which 
is of the class of frigates lately built, is twenty- 
two feet eight inches.* ‘Thus we have the means 
of ascertaining precisely the value of these har- 
bors as naval stations. What is the result? 
Taking the rule which has been proposed, and 
properly proposed, by the commissioners who 
> the examination in 1836, you find that the 
harbor of Brunswick is not even a sloop-of-war 
harbor, because, in addition to the seventeen and 
ahalf feet of the draught of a sloop-of-war, you 
require a foot or more for a sailing vessel to pre- 
vent her striking from the undulations of the 
waves in crossing a bar. You will require, 
therefore, at least eighteen and a half feet. The 
commissioners, whose report has been quoted, 
in 1836 proposed, as the tests of suitableness for 
anaval depot, a number of considerations. The 
first is: 


“Sufficient depth of water to permit free access at any 
stage of the tide for the heaviest class of ships of war.”? 

At three channels in Port Royal, sloops-of-war 
at the lowest tide can cross; but at no time can a 
sloop-of-war cross at low tide at Brunswick. 

Suppose you take the high water mark. Then 
you have at Port Royal a harbor suited for sev- 
enty-fours and line-of-battle ships, while you 
have not at Brunswick anything more than a 
sloop-of-war harbor. You have not a frigate har- 
bor there, because the depth being twenty-three 
feet one inch, and the d at of a frigate being 
twenty-two feet eight in » you are lacking, at 
the very top of the tide, half a foot to enable a 
tailing frigate to enter. You have, therefore, 
sirictly, at high tide, only a sloop-of-war har- 
bor; while at Port Royal, where there are twen- 
ty-seven feet at high tide, you may not only take 
in a frigate, but you may take in a ship-of-the- 
line; for there you have twenty-seven feet, leaving 
nearly a foot and a half of clear water under a 
thip-of-the-line. 

Is the report of the Coast Survey corroborated 

y the previous surveys which have been made 
ato the depth of water at these points? I say 





* Navy Department, December 17, 1856. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 16th instant, and to inform you, in 
reply to your inquiries, that the deep-load draught of water 
of asloop-of-war of the first class, (the Germantown,) armed 
tnd provisioned for a cruise, is seventeen feet six inches 
aft, and sixteen feet forward. 

A r of the first class (Savannah) draws twenty-two 
feet eight inches aft, and twenty feet forward. 

A ship-of-the line (Ohio) draws aft twenty-five feet eight 
inches, and forward twenty-five feet seven inches. 

The steam frigate Wabash, on leaving New York, the 
“th of March last, was reported by the captain as drawing 
twenty-two feet eight inches aft, and twenty-two feet two 
inches . On going to sea, he trimmed her to twenty- 
three feet one inch aft. 

The steamers of the class of the Powhatan and Susque- 

Ww aft twenty feet two inches, and forward nine- 
ten feet 
teen 


eleven inches. The San Jacinto and Saranac 
feet seven inches. 
am, very respectfully, your chotint sues 


Hon. D..L. Youee, United States Senate. 
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om rise and fall of tides can only be accurately 
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yes; and I use the very material which the Sen- 
from Georgia have furnished. 

t survey was that made by Captain 

of the Navy, in 1827, which accom- 

Secretary’s report. He says: 


atest depth of water that can be relied on when 


| 





sixteen feet, as it is affected by the following circumstances: 
At low water during the spring tides, there is fourteen feet ; 
at low water during common tides, there is fifteen feet 
when the water is not affected by the winds. Sixteen feet 
may sometimes be brought over at low water, when the 
wind has been for any time blowing from the eastward. 
The average summit-level of the tide is calculated to be 
siz feet. 

The next examination was made by three com- 
missioners (Messrs. Polhill, Lawson, and Fort,) | 
appointed by the State, of Georgia, in 1833, to 
examine the port of Brunswick. They declare, 
in their report to the Legislature, that ‘‘ of the 
entire safety and excellence of this bar (Bruns- 
wick) for ships drawing from twenty to twenty- 
one feet of water, we can speak in terms of the 
highest approbation.”’ 

here was the limit which the commission- 
ers of Georgia in their report to the Legislature 
fixed upon the capacity of that bar, viz: that it 
might be safely navigated by vessel ing from 
twenty to twenty-one feet. The ull per- | 
ceive that is a depth totally insufficient for the use | 
of a frigate, and only sufficient for a sloop-of-war. 








In that same report they say: 

** As we found Stockton’s report very accurate in every 
respect, and as he had spent some time in the survey, we 
concluded that the water on the bar may be set down at 
from sixteen to seventeen feet at low water, and twenty- 
two to twenty-three feet at high water.”’ 

The only other examination was that made by 
a commission of naval officers who, at a single 
sounding, reported eighteen feet, without an op- 
portunity of making any tidal observations, and 
who also placed the mean rise and fall at six feet. 

Mr. President, it being certain that Port Royal 
has advantages, so far as water is concerned, the 
next question which arises is, is there any other 
particular in which the one place may be regarded 
as the superior of the other? But before I pro- 
ceed to that comparison I wish to say that there 
is another port in the State of Georgia which has 
been examined with reference to naval use, and 
which may be worthy of the attention of the com- 
mittee. It is the port of Supello, which was ex- 
amined by Lieutenant Glynn, of the United States 
Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of the | 
Navy, in 1841; and I have before me a copy of his 
report, as furnished by the Navy Department, 
whieh shows at Supelloa foot more water than at 
Brunswick. There the United States own anisland 
of elevep hundred acres, which was purchased for 
naval purposes. If it is proposed to establish a 
navy-yard in this vicinity, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether Supello, where the United States 
own eleven hundred acres of land, purchased ex- | 
pressly for the purpose, and on which Lieutenant 
Glynn in this report states there is live-oak enough 


to furnish all necessary repairs for the vessels of || 


| 


our Navy for a long time, may not deserve pref- 
erence. It has the advantage of a foot of water | 
over Brunswick, and is in the same vicinity. It 
may deserve consideration by the Senate in com- 
parison with other points which are proposed; 
for there we can not only save the expense of 





| That is four feet less than can be carried up to 


Beaufort. How can the Senator explain that? 
Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President 
Mr. TOOMBS. If my colleague will allow me, 

when the time comes, I will answer. 





'| Mr. IVERSON, Doubtless it is a matter easy 


the above-mentioned sh@als, is from fourteen to || 


| of explanation. Brunswick is on the main land 
| to the right as you go into the harbor, and Blythe 

Island is on the left. Lieutenant Trenchard says 
there are from twenty-five to thirty feet of water 
| all along the coast of Blythe Island; while only 


| ten feet can be carried over the mud flat to Bruns- 





| wick. That lies between the channel of the har- ‘ 


| bor and the city of Brunswick. 
| knows that very well. 
Mr. YULEE. I do know it very well. 
Mr. LVERSON. Then why endeavor to make 
a different impression? 
Mr. YULEE. I extract that reply for the pur- 
pose of answering an objection made by the Sen- 
| ator from Georgia, that only fourteen feet could 
be carried to Beaufort. The answer is precisely 
as in the other case, that Beaufort is not the point 
proposed for a navy-yard; that it is upon Hroad 
river, or Beaufort river, as it is on Turtle riverin 
the other case, where a location is proposed for 
a navy-yard. The question arises, is there a 
location on Broad river, and within the harbor 
of Port Royal, suitable for naval purposes? for 
that is the questi#n which has been sought in the 
case of Brunswick. No gentleman can look on 
this map of the Coast Survey without seeing that 
there are several beautiful sites for it, where the 
water has thirty feet of depth close to the shore. 
This is the case at several well-sheltered points 
suitable for the establishment of a navy-yard. 
Beyond that I have sought other information. I 
have sought information from the chief of the 
Bureau of Hydrography, Captain Ingraham, of 
the Navy, who is possessed of local information 
that danbles him to give an opinion, and I will 
read his reply to a letter of inquiry from me on 
that point: 
Boreav or ORDNANCE AND HyprooraPny, 
WASHINGTON, January 26, 1857. 
Srr: In answer to the questions you propound to me in 
your letter of the 24th instant, [ can only say that, upon 
several occasions, some years since, | visited unofficially, 
Port Royal or Beaufort, in South Carolina. It is a fine 
harbor, and I should think upon its shores a site could be 
| found for a navy-yard. Beaufort and Hilton Head are gen- 


erally considered as healthy locations as can be found on 
the southern sea-board. 


The Senator 


\ There is a good inland steamboat 
communication between Charleston and Beaufort, and be- 
tween Beaufort and Savannah. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. N. INGRAHAM. 
Hon. D. L. Yuuter, United States Senate. 

In corroboration of the chart itself, we have the 
| opinion of Captain Ingraham from his knowledge 
of the localities; and it is worthy the examina- 
tion of the committee and the Senate before they 
commit themselves. 

The Senate will find that the depth stated by 
Mr. Bache in reference to Brunswick is corrob- 
orated also by * Blunt’s Coast Pilot,’’ which is 
| the best marine authority we can have on this 
subject. By him it is stated that the average rise 
and fall of the tide at Brunswick is six feet, as all 
the others state. Now, then, let us take up the 
| several points of comparison which are proposed 
| by the naval officers who constituted the commis- 





purchasing a new site, but we can use property 
already purchased by the United States for this 
very object, and upon which there is live-oak 
enough now to answer all the purposes of the 
vy, as this officer states, for many years in the 
way of repairs. The harbor is between St. Cath- 
erine’s Island and Blackbeard’s Island, and admits 
a foot more water than Brunswick, and is as safe | 
and fine a harbor as there is on the whole south- | 
ern coast. 
The first objection which was made to Port | 
Royal by the honorable Senator from Georgia | 
{[Mr. Toomss] was, that you can carry only four- 
teen feet up to Beaufort after crossing the bar at 
Port Royal. In reply to that, I will call his atten- 
tion to this item of the report of Lieutenant Tren- 
chard in relation to Brunswick, which has been | 
placed on our table, and which would seem to be 
a counterpoise to his argument in reference toa 
navy-yard at Port Royal: 
“The mud flat making out from Brandy Point prevents 


more than ten feet being carried up to Brunswick at low 
water,”’ 





sion. The first is: 


* Sufficient depth of water to permit access at any state 
of the tide for the heaviest class of ships of war.’’ 

At high tide it is seen that the heaviest class 
of ships can enter at Port Royal, but nothing 
beyond a sloop-of-war can enter at Brunswick. 
That is settled. The second point is: 
| Defense by land and by water.” 

In respect to the capability for defense, they 


| stand equal. The entrance at Port Royal is be- 
| tween two islands, on the points of which, on 





| both sides, forts may be erected. The board of 
military engineers who were appointed to report 
upon the subject of the general defense of the 
coast, set down the cost of defense at Port Royal 
at $300,000. I have also upon this point made 

inquiry at the Engineer department, where I am 
told there is no peculiar difficulty in the protection 
of that harbor more than any other. 

The next point is: 


Resources and supplies of every kind for the speedy 
equipment of fleets.” 
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I contend that, in this particular, Port Ro 
is the only point in the South which is suitable 
for the purposes of anavy-yard. Itlies between 
the two great commercial cities of the South, 
Charleston and Savannah; about twenty miles 
from Savannah, and about sixty miles from 
Charleston, Its connection with both these points 
is referred to in the report of General Bernard 
and General Totten, in which they say, speaking 
of Broad river, or Port Royal roads: 

“The value of this capacious roadstead as a harbor of 
refuge depends on the depth that can be carried over the 
bar. This harbor, situated within sixty miles of the city 
of Charleston, and twenty of the Savannah river, inter- 
secting an interior water communication between those 
cities, thereby securing constant arrivals of supplies of 
every kind, presents a high degree of importance, not only 
as a harbor of refuge, but also aga naval station.” 

The value of the inland water connection they 
refer to, may be better deduced from the facts 
stated by Blunt in his Coast Pilot, who says: 

*< Ships which draw fourteen or fifteen feet water may go 
in at Tybee, (the entrance to Savannah,) and proceed 
through land to Beaufort, in Port Royal islands ; and from 


Beaufort vessels of eight or nine feet water may go through | 


jJand to Charleston.”’ 


with fourteen or fifteen feet water. 
what consequences follow frony this fact. You 
have a system of railroads from Charleston and 
Savannah which penetrate the interior to the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Already the connection is 
complete to Memphis, on the ae and to 
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mendation of the Naval Committee to recommit | 

From Charleston to Port Royal they gothrough || this bill 
inland with seven or eight feet; and Savannah || subject, 
Let us see | 


i} 
i} 

i 
i} 


j 
| 


Nashville, in Tennessee; and by the Blue Ridge | 
road, which is in rapid process of construction, | 


a connection from Louisville and Cincinnati will 


be made, which will be shorter to Charleston and | 


Savannah than to any other point on the Atlantic 
except Norfolk. 

With all these extensive systems Port Royal 
bay will be connected by the inland water com- 
munication through Charleston and Savannah, 
as well as by a railroad now progressing, with 
good means for construction between those two 
cities, and which will pass not very far from the 
town of Beaufort. You have also this further 
advantage, that your location is one suitable to 
the defense of the two great commercial empo- 
riums of the South; and from Charleston and 
Savannah you will be able to draw the necessary 
supplies of labor and material for repairs at all 
times, which you cannot do at any other point. 

‘The fourth point is ** Salubrity at every season 
of the year.’’ Captain Ingraham supplies inform- 
ation on that point. 

The next question is ‘* Ample supply of fresh 
water.’’ Who knows that there is fresh water 
to be got at Brunswick? There are no running 
streams—there is no fresh water river making 
into that bay. It is all salt, and you must rely 
on wells for the supply of fresh water; while at 
the other port there are two rivers upon which 
fresh water can be reached. 

The next point is ‘* Facility for wharfing and 
docking.’’ If Senators will obs at the survey 
of Broad river, they will find that there is not 
a point in the United States where facility for 
wharfing and docking is probably so great as 
there. 

The result of my consideration is this: In 
respect to the outer bar, while Beaufort is a ship- 
of-the-line harbor, the other is only a sloop-of 
war harbor, if you take the high-water gauge; 
and if you take the low water, while one is a 
sloop-of-war harbor, the other is no naval harbor 
atall. In the next place, they are equal in point 
of health. Then Port Royal is superior in point 
of facilites for supplies by its connections with 
Charleston and Savannah. If for no other rea- 
son, this bill should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of guarding its provisions 
against a possible overcharge for the site. It 
proposes peremptorily to establish a navy-yard 
at lythe sland, where the United States do not 
own an acre of ground, and where the Secretary 
of the Navy must, in execution of the peremp- 
tory mandate of Congress, be at the mercy of the 
owners at the only point on thatisland suited for 
anavy-yard, which is the extreme north point. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] 
replied to this objection, when started the other 
day, that this bill is an exact parallel of the 





| Uni own none. 


| the interests of the whole. 





' sented of the moral depravity of the country. 
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al | hraseology used in the establishment of the || 


ensacola navy-yard; and that he sup 
be a sufficient answer. It would be a 
answer, if the facts were the same; but 
are totally different. In that case th 
States owned the site. It was on the publi 


| They had no purchase to make of private land. | area of eighty-nine thousand square 
| yet the entire dominion governed by 
a 

| 


There was, therefore, nothing to guard, and Con- 
gress only had to make an appropriation for the 
work. on, however, you have land to buy— 


nited States own upon the coast of Georgia, and 
in the vicinity of this point, eleven hundred acres 
of land purchased for naval purposes, where there 
is a foot deeper water than at this point; and inas- 
much as there is at a location intermediate between 
the capes of the Chesapeake and the capes of 
Florida, and intermediate between the great com- 
mercial emporiums of the South, Charleston and 
Savannah,with communications from both, a loca- 
tion superior in every respect to the other, it at 
least is advisable to look further into the question 


| before final action. 


I shall give my vote to concur in the recom- 


pon full consideration recommend to 
the Senate the course that may be proper in their 


judgment. When that report is made—as I doubt | 


not it will be made promptly; we have no reason 
to suppose otherwise—I shall be prepared to vote 
for the appropriation at whatever point the com- 
mittee agree to be the best. 
matter should be treated with reference to local 
interests. 
Senators from Georgia should be stimulated by 
the instructions of their State, and the sympathies 
which they have for localities and interests in 
their own ) Aon to exertion here; but they stand 


differently in these respects from other Senators || 


of the South. 
Here I will notice a complaint made by the 


| Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Iverson,] that we 
| were warring on the interests of Georgia. We are 


not warring on any interest of Georgia, but we 


are, asa State of the South, endeavoring to secure | 


the best application of the public money to the 


general defense, with reference not only to the | 


interest of the section in which we reside, but to 
It is impossible that 
I can concur in any appropriation, because the 


locality for which it is asked is Georgia, when | 


I believe there are other locations in the South 
where the general purposes of the appropriation 
will be better effected. 

I hope, sir, that the bill will be recongmitted; 
that the committee will at an early day report 
back to the Senate the result of their deliberations; 


| and that the Senate will—as I have no doubt they 


will—then take up the subject and vote promptly 
on the final recommendation of the committee. 


BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
CUBA. 








SPEECH OF HON. T. L. CLINGMAN, | 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. CLINGMAN said: * 
Mr. Cuarrman: My eee in rising to ad- 
dress the committee to-day is to call the attention 
of gentlemen tg a subject of some practical im- 
portance at this time, and of great moment in 
the future of this country. One of its points is 
already understood to be undergoing examination 
in the other end of this Capitol; and I hope some 
of these days to bring another important branch 
of it to the consideration of the American Con- 
ress. Before a directly to these points, 
owever, I desire to offer some general observa- 
tions, which nevertheless have a direct bearing 
on them. 
Much is said, sir, of fillibustering; and when the 
British newspapers read us lectures on our pro- 
nsities in that »8ome of our own people 
old up their hands in horror at the prospect = 
t 


| million square miles! While we have ad 
I contend that, inasmuch as the | 


| 


er that they may take up the whole | 


I do not think this | 


Nothing is more natural than that the | 


[February 5, 


Ho. or Reps, 


oo 
is undoubtedly true, that since the commencement 
of our existence as a nation we have extended 
our territory from a little less than one million of 
square miles to about three millions. How stand 

the case with Great Britain? The whole island, 
including England, Scotland, and Weles, has an 


miles, and 
e this island 
neludes territory to the extent of near] eight 
e 
hundred per cent. to our territory,she has mann 
about nine thousand per cent. We have increased 
|| three-fold in area, she ninety-fold! And yet she ig 
|| shocked while witnessing acity for acqui- 
|| sition, and complains th erican eagle jg 
a ** fast fowl’’—a greedy hat, then, shal 
we say of the appetite of the British lion? Wh 
| her possessions in North America alone are more 
|| extensive than all the territory of the United 
|| States. Her Australian dominions are themselves 
|| likewise, greater in area than all we hold, In 
|| the East Indies, on a térritory larger than the set. 
|| tled parts of the United States, she controls des. 
'| potically a preenees of one hundred and forty 
millions. Besides these, she has her provinces 
islands, and military and naval stations in every 
sea and on every shore. It used to be the boas 
of Spain that the sun did not set upon her empire; 
but whichever side of the globe be turned to that 
luminary, and at any hour of the twenty-four, it 
never fails to send its rays down on a section 
of the British empire larger than all the United 
States. Nor have her efforts to expand her do- 
|| main been relaxed in view of her immense acqui- 
sitions, but on the contrary they are at this ver 
| time being pressed forward with great zeal, bo 
|| by the Government and its subjects. 
| They denounce us for our alleged failures to 
| Maintain a strict neutrality taiteente other coun- 
tries; but this Government was the first to pass 
laws on that subject; and our statutes are more 
strict, I think, and have been better observed, than 
those of most countries. In Great Britain the 
are liable at any time to be suspended by the will 
of the Crown; and, in fact, bodies of many thou- 
sand men have been organized without objection 
|| in and about London, to carry on wars in the 
Spanish Peninsula and elsewhere, while the Gov- 
ernment professed to be at peace with the parties 
assailed. Indeed, companies have been chartered 
by the Parliament to carry on what would in 
these days be called fillibustering operations. 
The East India and Hudson Bay Companies are 
examples. The people of the United States are 
assailed because a few individuals have gone down 
into Central America to aid Walker. What 
would they, then, say of us, if Congress should 


| 
charter a company, ies Company,”’ for 






























|| example, and furni en and money to con- 
|| quer and hold Central America for our benefit? 
| And yet such an act would be following the ex- 
|| ample of Great Britain in chartering and uphold- 
|| ing the East India Company, and enabling it to 
|| conquer and enslave a people five times as numet- 
| ous as the whole population of the United States. 
|| Our territorial expansion has indeed been r- 
| markable; but so has been our progress in all 
|| other respects. Our tonnage equals—probably 
|| exceeds—-that of Great Britain herself. We have 
|| changed the system of maritime law for the 
world; and Britain no longer boasts of possessing 
the empire of the seas. 
Already has been verified, in part, the predic- 
tion of Pownal, the sagacious Englishman, who 
|| nearly a century ago said: 
\| . America will come to market in her own shipping, 24 


will claim the ocean as common—will claim a navigalon 
|| restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as we 
rising crisis requires.”’ 

“ America will seem every day to appruach nearer and 
nearer to Europe.”? 

“ The independence of America is fixed as fate. She is 
mistress of her own fortune—knows that it is so; and will 
pope that seni y ee ae os both a . 

er own system to chan system uUrope. i 

i hoomiee me base the of pense and of te polit: 
world, a m 
ical business of the world.” 


So remarkable has been our pores that these 
wonderful prophecies seem like the offspring of 
inspiration. Great Britain has herself, too, by het 
conduct, verified another striking prediction, thst 
the sovereigns of Europe— 

—<< when they shail find the system of this new empire 2% 
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a obstructing but superseding the old systems of Europe, 
- crossing upon the effects of all their settled maxims and 
an jed measures, they will call upon their ministers 


ecuston - . . 
aes ‘Come, curse me this people, for they are 


and wise men, 
too mighty for me 


‘ 
spirit of soil 22 99 
hath not cursed ? 


Great Britain has exhibited the feelings here 
depicted, and has resisted our progress with a 


erseverance, & skill, and an energy creditable to | 


fer ambitious sagacity, if not to her justice and 
magnanimity. Latterly she has directed her ef- 
forts, in the first place, to prevent our acquiring 
territory; and, secondly, to render that territory, 
if acquired, a source of weakness rather than 


srength. Itis to her policy on these two points 


that | now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of | 


the House. 7 

Holding as she does herself the entire northern 
half of this continent, she easily bars our prog- 
ress in that direction. On our eastern and western 
bordersare the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Our 
only field of extension, therefore, lies to the south, 
aud her efforts are perseveringly and energetically 
directed to that quarter. 

The Central American question has been prom- 
jnent before the country for some time past. Great 
Britain acquired her foothold there in direct con- 
travention of her treaties with Spain, to whom the 


whole of that region originally belonged. In 
1763, however, she agreed by treaty to demolish 


her fortifications, &c., and cease to interfere with 
the rights of Spain, &c. As this treaty failed to 
secure the country, however, from British occu- 
pation, a more stringent one was made in 1783; 
and three years later, in 1786, additional articles 
were ratifie s these are all substantially the 
same, I rea ause from that of 1786: 


«é ArricLe 3. Although no other advantages have hither- 
to been in question, except that of cutting wood for dyeing, 


yet his Catholic Majesty, as a greater proot of his disposition | 


to oblige the King of Great Britain, will grant to the English 
the liberty of cutting all other woods, without even excepting 
mahogany, as Well as gathering all the fruits and produce 
of the earth, purely natural and uncultivated, which may, 


besides being carried away in their natural state, become | 
an gbject of utility or commerce, whether for food or for | 


manufactures ; but it is expressly agreed, that this stipula- 
tion is never to be used as a pretext for establishing in that 
country any plantations of sugar, coffee, cocoa, or other like 


articles; or any fabric or manufaciure by means of mills, | 


or other machines whatsoever, since all lands in question 
being indisputably acknowledged to belong of right to the 
Crown of Spain, no settlements of that kind, or the popu- 
Jation which would follow, can be allowed. The English 
shal! be allowed to transport and convey all such wood and 
other produce of the place, in its natural and uncultivated 
state, down the rivers to the sea, but without ever going 
beyond the limits which are prescribed to them by the stip- 
ulations above granted, and wi'hout thereby taking an op- 
portunity of ascending the said rivers, beyond their bounds, 
into the countries belonging to Spain.’ ”? 

“The seventh article of the same treaty again provides 
fur the ‘entire preservation of the rights of the Spanish sov- 
ereignty over the country in which is granted to ithe English 
ouly the privilege of making use of the wood of various 
kinds ;? and it goes on to stipulate that the English ‘ shall 
hot meditate any more extensive settlements’ than the one 


defined.” 
It would be difficult to make a stronger stipu- 
lation against British encroachment than is here 
contained. Yet, though its enforcement waggat- 
tempted to be secured by periodical visits of Span- 
ish commissioners, it, like its predecessors, proved 
wholly ineffectual. As late as the year 1814, all 
these old treaties were renewed between Great 
britain and Spain, and were at no time abandoned 
by the latter; and yet, in the face of such solemn 
engagements, the former has established her 
present position in Central America. For a full 
detail of the means she has used, I refer gentle- 
men toa work published in 1850 by Frederick 
Crowe, a Baptist missionary from England to 
Honduras and Guatemala. With the indignation 
of an honest, upright man who blushes for his 
country, he details the expedients and shifts to 
Which British officials have resorted to obtain the 
contro! and actual dominion of Honduras and the 
eo coast, in such passages as the follow- 
g: 


“Nor is this the only national disgrace and absurd expo- 
Sure which has resulted from the British protectorate on the 
Mosquito shore. Several writers have already noticed the 
lumiliating scenes to which the coronatioa of the present 
line of Waikna monarehs have given occasion ; all the 
Wilhesses, except, perhaps, some whose sense of decorum 
ae moral rectitude were little or not at all superior to that 


one deluded Indians themselves, concur in b 


andi ting exhibuonne an ridienioeain sha-axine but 
rusting exiibiongapumar degradauon, and impion 
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;’ their statesmen will be dumb ; but the 1) 
‘truth will answer : * How shall I curse whom God | 
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| 
associated with them. Indeed, it is not a little surprising I] 
that Government officials—civil, military, and ecelesiasti- || 
cal—laying claim eason and sensibility (to speak of no 
loftier Spddermentl’ could at any time be found willing to || 
lend themselves to mockeries so puerile, and to deceptions | | 
so palpable and gross. Butsome such have ever been found || 
ready to take a public part in the desecration of the so-called | | 
religious forms, and in the name and on behalf of royalty, | 
to place in the least imposing light imaginable, 


**¢ The low ambition and the pride of kings.’ | 


**On such occasions, British men-of-war have been em- | 
ployed to convey the roya! person, and the naked and bare- || 
footed nobles composing his court, to and from Jamaica, or 
British Honduras. A titled colonial bishop has been in 
requisition to consecrate and anoint with holy oil the 


aggrandizement. The various native lords, generals, admi- 
rals, and captains, have been clad for the occasion in gay 
regimentals, which they wore shirtless on their tawny skins, 
and so caricatured the ‘soft raiment’ that even the pencil 
of a Cruikshanks could scarcely do justice to their attitudes | 
and grimaces while writhing under the confinement of 
braided coats, military stocks, tight boots, &e., &c. 

“The coronation of King Robert took place at Belize on 
the 23d of April, 1825. None of the above elements were 
then wanting, except that the part of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was performed by the chaplain of the settle- 
ment in the room of his superior, whose absence was more | 
than atoned for by other details of the pageant, On this || 
oceasion it was deemed necessary to qualify the Waikna || 
nobility for the part assigned them, viz: swearing allegi- || 
ance to their King, by first placing them within the pale of \| 

| 








the national establishment. Consequently the ‘ ministra- 
tion of baptism to such as are of riper years’ was super- | 
added to the ‘coronation service,’ and the poor savages | 
having assented with becoming docility to all they were | 
asked, were deemed capable of taking an oath, and their 
ecclesiastical disabilities were once for all removed. Mr. 
Henry Dunn informs us, upon the testimony of an eye- | 
witness of this iniquitous imposture, that ‘ they displayed 
a total ignorance of the meaning (!) of the ceremony ; and 
when asked to give their names, took the titles of Lord 
Rodney, Lord Nelson, or some other celebrated officer, and 
seemed grievously disappointed when told they could only 
be baptized by simple Christian (?) names :’ and he adds, 
that, ‘ after this solemn mockery had been concluded, the | 
whole assembly adjourned to a large school-room, to eat 
the coronation dinner, where the usual healths were drunk, 
and these poor creatures all intoxicated with rum—a suit- 
able conclusion to a farce as blasphemous and wicked 
ever disgraced a Christian country.’ (!) ” 


He describes an interview with another of these 
kings in the following passage: 


| 
1] 
| 


¢¢ Skipper Mudge, who arrived at this port from Honduras 
last week, in his smack Nancy, reports that he had an in- 
terview, before sailing, with his Majesty the King of the 
Mosquitoes. His Majesty wore a splendid cocked-hat and 
a red sash, and had very large gilt spurs led about his | 
ankles; but I regret to say that the re wus, as the | 
painters say, without drapery. We m allowance, 
however, for the difference of customs limate. His 
Majesty, who cannot be more than twenty years old, was 
slightly intoxicated. His suite consisted of a one-eyed 
drummér-boy, and two gentlemen with fifes, one of whom 
acted as an interpreter. The King of the Mosquitoes re- 
ceived Skipper Mudge seated on an empty whisky-cask. 
He motioned to the skipper to take a seat on the ground, or | 
wherever he chose.’ ‘The writer then goes on to describe 
the further proceedings of the interview, in the course of 
which his Majesty’s laughter having been excited, the cask 
rolled from under him, and he fell to the ground. This is 
the monarch whose coronation at Jamaica figured in last 
year’s (English) estimates.’’ 

Such are the means, as detailed by one of her 
own subjects, that Great Britain has used to get 
the control of the Mosquito coast. 

Referring to a charge made against the English 
movements in Honduras, Mr. Crowe says: 


“In order to judge of the truth or falsehood of the charge 
of rapacity, let the reader briefly review the facts upon | 
which it is founded. 

*¢ With no other claim than what is afforded by the trea- 
ties with Spain, we have possessed ourselves of the actual || 
sovereignty of territories on the northern shore of the Bay 
of Honduras, extending over about twenty thousand square | 
miles, or twelve million eight hundred thousand acres, ex- | 
clusive of islands and keys. 

“ We have taken and retaken the important Island of 
Roatan no less than five times, and are now exercising 
the right of sovereignty over its fertile lands, which extend 
at the least to one hundred and fifty square miles, or ninety- 
six thousand acres. 

“ By virtue of a late treaty with one of the contending | 
parties in Yucatan, and on the score of assistance afforded | 
for the pacification of the peninsula during the war of races, | 
which is still raging there, we have obtained an extension 
of limits on the northern boundary of our Central American | 
empire, extending from the Rio Hondo to the port and town | 
of ca de Bacalar, thus including about three thou- | 
sand six hundred square miles, or two million three hundred | 
and four thousand acres of additional territory. 

Al er, making, on a moderate calculation, full 





| 
twenty-three thousand seven hundred and _ fifty square | 
miles, or fifteen million two hundred thousand acres— | 
which is nearly, if not quite, four times the extent of the | 
Island of Jamaica. 

“To the occupation of these extensive tracts of country | 
must be added the protection of the Mosquito shere, over | 
which our Government_exercises as much control as over | 
its own possessions, in a somewhat less direct man- 
ner, or rather, by a more indirect course. In addition to | 















four hundred miles of sea-coast from the Roman river to 
the San Juan del Norte, we have lately put forth a claim, 
in the name of the Waikna monarch, to about one hundred 
miles more of sea-coast to the southward of the San Juan, 
extending through the State of Costa Rica and part of the 
Province of Veragua, as far as Chiriqui Lagoon ; thus in- 
cluding altogether at least thirty-seven thousand square 
miles, or twenty-three million six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand acres of PROTECTO , including the occupation of 
Greytown. 

“Thus, as the actual result up to the present time, exelu- 


| sive of such smaller items as Roatan and Tigre Islands, we 


have a sum total of sixty thousand six hundred square miles, 


: Or thirty-eight million seven hundred and eighty-four thou- 
, sand acres, over which we exercise full control, being nearty 


a third of all Central Ameyica, and more than two thirds the 
aréa of Great Britain. 

* Let the reader now decide whether or not we must 
appear to the natives in the light of ‘a rapacious nation.’ 
To them it matters little whether our encroachments and 


| our occupation of their country be defended on the plea of 
| a ‘right of conquest,’ founded on the successful defense 


of St. George’s Key in 1798, or whether we are unprincipled 
and shameless enough openly to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, by replying to the remonstrances of the neigh- 


| boring republics, that our treaties were made with Spain 


and not with them; and to the claims of Spain, that they 
have no further dominion over these territories since their 
late colony became independent. 

“The natives cannot but consider these territories as a 


| part of their country, which ought to be as free from the 


dominion of European monarchical government as they are 
themselves. It must weigh little with them whether we 
ground our claim to the Island of Roatan upon its first 
piratical seizure, or on the fact that some fifty years ago we 
located upon it the remnant of a nation which we had well 
nigh exterminated in despoiling them of their native isles. 
The Central States, as well as the British Government, 
know it to be, commercially, the key to the navigation of 
the Bay of Honduras, and must feel it inconveniently near 
to their own shores, while in the hands of a Power so aggres - 
sive and so much their superior. In the magnanimous 
protection extended over the Mosquito shore, and in the 
residence of Mr. Coates, as British Commissioner to the 
Waikna King, they can discover no benevolence or philan- 
thropy. If they had been inclined to forget the former 
attacks made upon the River San Juan del Norte, they could 
not now be expected to view with placid indifference our 
occupation of its best port, which commands the line of 
oceanic communication, at the very time that this grand 
rojectis most likely to be realized. 

** In the occupation of British Honduras and Roatan, the 
protectorate of the Mosquito shore, the annexation of Tigre 


| Island, the seizure of the ports and inlets in the Gulf of 


Fonseca, the blockade of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
Salvador and Honduras, in the bearing of British officials, 


| and in the tone and tenor of diplomatic relations, the Cen- 


tral Americans can perceive little besides ‘La loi et la 
raison du plus fort’--the law and the logic of the stronger 


| party—and what wonder that, writhing under the grasp of 


the iron hand of oppression, they should mutter in their 
torture, ‘ Rapacious nation !’ * Vandals of the age!’ ” 


It was thus that, in defiance of all treaty obli- 
gations, Great Britain advanced steadily towards 
the occupation of Central America until the dis- 
covery of the gold mines in California. Atonce 
there was a rush of our people towards that land, 
across the Isthmus and through Central America. 
It instantly became manifest that this whole region 
was in danger of becoming Americanized, and that 
our eagle, in his flight from the. Atlantic to the 
Pacific, would there find a resting-place. Up to 
this time, Great Britain had the advantage, but 
suddenly the scale was turned in our favor. In 
passing from one part of our territory to another, 
we were likely to occupy the intermediate grOund. 
England at once changed her tactics. 

In‘ the year 1850 our Cabinet was more feeble 
and imbecile, as a whole, than any that the coun- 
try had ever been blessed with, and, as such, it 
was easily entrapped by British diplomacy. The 
so-called Clayton-Bulwer treaty was the result. 
It provided that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would neither, directly nor indirectly, ** occu- 
py, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America.’’ 
This treaty, according to the construction put 
upon it by Great Britain, which she has main- 
tained in fact, left her in the full possession of 
the territory there which she had already seized 
in violatiou of her stipulations with Spain.. In 
substance, therefore, it simply declared that, as 
Great Britain had possession of the principal 
part of the coast and the territory most valuable, 
she should continue to hold it; while the United 
States, having nothing, agreed that they would 
acquire nothing there. As long as this treaty should 
stand, so long would Great Britain have to pons 
late, improve, and fortify the territory held by 

er. hen she had thus become so strong there 
as to be able to control the destinies of that whole 
region, if the treaty were annulled, the United 
States, not having one foot of ground, would have 
been in no condition to contend with her, and 
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hence Central America would inevitably have | 
become one of her possessions as completely as 
Canada is at this day. ool 

I see it stated in the newspapers, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there is a project on foot to amend this 
treaty. Though the particular additions and qual- 
ifientions suggested may be improvements on the 
original treaty in some ré@ects, yet, as they rest 
on a foundation which is unsound and treach- | 
erous, I hope they will never be sanctioned by 
this Government as published. The original 
Ciayton-Bulwer treaty must be gotten rid of. 
Possibly it might be well to add a proviso, that 
at the end of five years, for example, the whdle, 
both of the original and supplemental articles, 
should become void. We might afford to submit | 
to a bad treaty for a time, with a certainty that 
we were soon to be relieved from it. 

Emboldened by a success in this movement 
which could hardly have been looked for, the 
next step in English diplomacy was the proposi- 
tion for the tripartite convention in relation to the 
Island of Cuba. The British Government, in 
conjunction with that of France, on the 23d of 
April, 1852, proposed to the United States that the 
three Governments should jointly and severally 
agree that no one of them should ever acquire the 
Island of Cuba. The administration of Mr. Fiil- 





more declined the arrangement; and the dispatch | 


of Mr. Everett, the then Secretary of State, has 
been much commended for its ability. That the 
reasons why the United States could not be ex- 
pected to consent to such an arrangement are 
ably and handsomely stated, no one can question; 
but it is due to truth that I shall say that, in my 
judgement, our Government let itself down by con- 
senting to argue such a question. The reply the | 
proposition merited might have been given with 
far more force and justice in ten sentences. It 
might well have been said in answer, that if Great 
Britain and France chose to suggest to the Unig 
ted States that neither of the three Governments 
should acquire additional territory in any part of 
the world, us such a proposition would have the 
appearance of mutuality and fairness, the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States would take it into 
consideration; but that the proposition actually 
submitted did not merit to be entertained at all. 
At that very time, sir, Great Britain was actively 


extending her dominions in Asia and elsewhere; || 


and France was pressing her conquests in Africa; 
and in the face of these things they had the mop- 


ESsTY to propose that the United States should | 


agree not to acquire a ene on her borders, 


eminently desirable to her, anc 


tension. 
osition? and did not our Government lower itself 
by condescending to argue it? 

But having failed to induce the United States 
to agree never to acquire the island, Great Britain 
determined to ruin it, so that whenever it did fall 
inte@our hands, it should at least prove wortliless. 
In the conduct of wars in barbaric times, when 
a province could no longer be held against an in- 
vader, it was not uncommon for those who were 
compelled to abandon it to burn its cities, destroy 
Hs bridges and aqueducts, poison its wells, and 
waste its fields, so that the conqueror might find | 
its possession an incumbrance rather than an ad- | 
vantage. Such i#the policy which Great Britain 


and the West India Islands. 
natural course of things, they will probably be- | 
come ours, she has resolved that, if not entirely | 
rained, (for to do this is beyond her power,) they | 
shall at least be so damaged as greatly to reduce 
their value to us. 

Early in the present session, a gentleman from 
Ténnessee (Mr. Eruerince] introduced a resolu- 
tion denouncing in strong terms any suggestion 
in favor of reopening the ‘African slave trade. It 
was followed by the resolution of my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,) likewise decidedly 
adverse to such restoration, which the House with 
great unanimity adopted. 

Well, sir, about that very time the newspapers 
were bringing to our notice such raphs as 
these. TI read from the Daily Globe which was 
laid on our desks on the morning of the 16th of 
December last: 


‘The New York Joarnal of Commerce has a letter from 


. 


}} drophobia patient is by the sight of water; and yet | 
'| he represents a body of white men on this floor 


lying in the very | 
direction in which alone she could hope for ex- | 
Was there ever a more impudent prop- | 


|| opinion of this body against the 
has ey adopted with reference to Cuba || 
n 


Seeing that, in the || Representatives, in view of the numbers, intelli- 


|| place, ask the attention of the House to the de- 
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Havana, stating that the African slave trade is flourishing 
there without check, and that there are large and increas- 

| ing importations of Chinese,a 8 ship having just 
arrived with three hundred and twent®and seven hundred 
and sixty-five having been sold during the previous week 
at from $170 to $190 per head.”’ 


In the Union of January 1, I find the follow- 

ing paragraph: 

“Tue Cooty Trape.—Extract of a letter from Havana, || 
| dated the 25th ultimo: ‘ Another cargo of three hundred 
/ and nineteen Asiatics have arrived here, decimated from 
| the quantity embarked at Amoy during a voyage of two 

hundred and twenty-six days. They arrived oa 22d by | 
a Holland ship, Bellona, Scriver, consigned to Torreis, 
Puentes, & Co. They have been already assigned to pur- || 
chasers by the speculators in this trade at $170, and some 
of them resold at $190 each.’ ”’ 





| 
These specimens are sufficient; and from them || 
it seems that in sight of our own coast, publicly || 
and in open market, white men are regularly sold || 
into slavery, without one word of complaint from | 

| the sensitive member from Tennessee [Mr. Eru- 
eRtDGE] and his numerous backers on this floor. 
Look for a moment at the difference between 
the twocases. The African slave trade was abol- 
ished by this Government fifty years ago, and 

| since then all the civilized countries of the world 
have pronounced and legislated against it in the 
most decided form that human enactments can as- | 
sume. Besides this, Great Britain and the United | 
States keep up large fleets on the coast of Africa 
to prevent individuals from engaging in it. Nor 
|| has any member of Congress ever proposed here 
| by bill, resolution, or speech, as I know or be- 
lieve, to reéstablish it; nor has any one State or 

| State Legislature recommended it; and yet the 
bare suggestion by one individual that it ought to 
be reopened, gave such a shock to the sensibilities 


ticular 
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By the twentieth article, ‘‘ The colonists m, 
contract marriage with the conse:\t of their a 
ters.”’ 
' By the a oa article, “* Forbidden to 
eave estate without written permissi 
aa 2 pe On of mas. 

The thirty-eighth article provides “ Th 
shall not be compelled to ok more tha on 


& 1 twelve 
hours on the average. 
By the thirty-ninth article, “ They shall not by 
| obliged to work more than fifteen hi 


OUrS in one 


| day, and shall always have at least six CONSE. 


utive hours of rest by night or by day.” 

Look at these provisions, and iellees if the slaveg 
are in any State of this Union worked on anaye;. 
age, throughout the year, twelve hours per da 
or if they are obliged, at any season, to labor Q 
as much as fifteen hours. As to giving them six 
consecutive hours for rest, why, most field n 0eg 
in the South would sleep twice that period of tin, 
if they did not get hungry while so doing. 

Article sixty-one declares for what offense 
they shall be punished, as follows: 

1, Insubordination to the master, to the Superinteng. 


~~ or any other delegate of the master. 
| “ 


Refusal to work, or want of punctuality in any par. 

iece of work. 

“3. Injuries which do not oblige the party injured i 
suspend work. 

“4, Desertion. 

“5, Drunkenness. 

‘6. lifraction of the rules of discipline established by the 
master. “ 

“7. Offenses against good manners not constituting 
crimes, &c. 

*¢8, Any other act done with malice and from which ip. 


| jury or coe owe to a third person, &e 


** ArT. 64. When the punishments pointed out in artic 





of the gentleman from Tennessee, that his feelings | 
| could only find vent in the most exaggerated and | 
| heart-rending figures of speech. He seemed to |! 
| be thrown into convulsions by the idea, as a hy- | 


| and looks with supine indifference on the sale, in | 
|}open daylight, of large numbers of «white men |; 
| occurring onour very borders. Nor is there any || 
| law existing to prevent this really great mischief. || 
| But while he is thus indifferent to the existence || 

of the slave trade in white men—men of the same || 








others on ide of the House, that they were 
thrown into as great convulsions and contortions | 
asa frog’s leg would be by a powerful galvanic 


battery. 


I have been waiting, sir, for an opportunity to 
bring up these gentlemen upon this question; and 
I ned, if it is afforded me, to compel them, if 

| possible, to vote directly on a proposition con- 
‘| demning the slave trade in white men. I wish 
| the whole country to see who they are, if any | 


| 


at the thought of the selling of negroes, view 
with supreme indifference the enslaving of white 
| men. In affirming, as I do, that the white man is 


|| such there be, who, while affecting to be horrified | 





‘negro, | shall at least have on my side, and in 
|| support of my opinion, the whole history and | 
|| experience of man, the manifestations of nature | 
| herself, and the decrees of God Almighty. I 
| desire especially to obtain a declaration of the 
racticed 


-_— 
by Great Britain and Spain, This House of 


| 
' 
|| eminently fitted to enjoy freedom rather than the 
} 


| gence,and capacity of those whom it represents, 
' is undoubtedly the first such body that has existed 
_on the globe, either in ancient or modern times; 
| and its judgment, deliberately pronounced, can- 
| not fail to produce an impression on the civilized 
| world. 

| But to show how this system of menatvtite : 
| and selling into slavery these Coolies is man 


by Great Britain and Spain, I will, in the at 


erees of the Spanish Government. They were 
transmitted to the British Government by Lord 
Howden, its Minister at Madrid, and are con- 
tained in a volume of the State Papers. The 
bear date, as si by the Queen, March 22, 
1854. Their examination shows that the Coolies 





| 


are, in fact, no better than slaves. Even the el 
visions made especially forgheir benefit show this; | 
and I read a few as specimens: 


color withgaigconstituents, the idea that negroes | 
should so operated on him and many || 








shall apply to the protector, who, if constitutes an 
offense according to the laws, shall decide that the guilty 
colonist shall be punished by them ; and if not, by add. 
tional disciplinary punishment.”’ 

By these decrees it is provided that the inhab- 
itants of China and Yucatan may be imported, 
The Chinese are white people, and the Yucatap- 
ese are Indians; and it might be supposed that 
these two races ought to ‘be sufficient for the 
Island of Cuba. 

I find, however, in the newspapers, another 
proposition made to the Spanish Government, 
though I am not prepared to say that it has actu- 
ally Scone ado ted. If not already sanctioned, | 
suppose it will be, as it is strictly in accordance 
with the policy heretofore established: 

‘1. Her Catholic Majesty shall concede to the contractor 
(Sefior Meana) the usufruct of the Islands of Fernando Po, 
Annobon, and Corisco, with their wild and cleared lands, 


for the term of twenty years from the date of the concession, 
giving him also an assistance of $20,000 yearly.” 
* + 7 7 * 7 7” *. * . 


fifty-six are not sufficient to prevent lonist from re. 
peating the same, or committing othe! es, the master 


“11. He shall be authorized to transport to the Island of 
| Cuba, to the exclusion of all others, under contract for the 
| term of eight years, such inhabitants of the said islands 
| voluntarily, and without any kind of coercion, may agree 
to come to it, under the following condition : 

‘The grantee shall not receive in repayment of all cos, 
from the masters to whom the persons contracted shall & 
assigned, and to whom, with this view, their contracu 
shall be transferred, a greater sum than $204 for such asart 

ween eighteen and forty-five years of age, and $156 ft 
sth as are between eight and eighteen.”’ 

This Island of Fernando Po,I need hardly t 
mind the House, is situated in the Gulf of Guinea, 
in sight of the main land, and in fact within som 
| thirty miles of Old Calabar, a principal station 
the African slave trade. Of course, the peopl 
taken from this region will be Guinea negroes. 
But it is provided that none shall be taken awty 
but those who agree to go. Who will they b, 
sir? Why, it is well known that annually large 
numbers of slaves are brought from the inter 
to the coast to be sold, and when purchasers # 
not found they are slaughtered in large gangs, be 
cause their masters are afraid to turn them loose) 
I mean the males. The females are bought ust: 
ally by the Kroomen along the shore; and asl 
| have been informed by our Navy officers stati 

on that coast, they command sixteen 

apiece, while the male negroes may be worth only 

six. Of course these , when they find 
that it is a choice between death and transpor® 
tion, will agree to take the latter, and will thus be 


enrolled. 
The provision limiting the price for the firs 
class to $204 is pregnant with stions. [ti 


not intended to cripple or diminish the trade, sine 
it is clear that, even at these rates, enormov 
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re will be made by the shippers and sellers. || seized upon other persons, and because they did ; 
t 


———— 








js,on the contrary, irectly intended to increase || not perform tasks that exceeded the powers of | 
the traffic to the most frightful extent, as the sup- || human nature, was torturing them to death by | 
ly is inexhaustible. By thus utting them at a ae sort of devilish device that malice and | 
nf rate, the purchasers will be the more tempted. | crue ity could suggest, would you believe in that | 
The planters of Cuba, seeing that their island is || man’s humanity? Then, sir, I do not believe in | 
to be ruined any how, will be forced to conclude |/ this kind of British humanity. very 
that it is their true interest to get as many of these The beautiful islands that stud our American | 
creatures aS possible, and work them everrto death |; Mediterranean are in this way likely to be made | 
jn eight years. Every one knows that he who || desolate, and to become the abode of savages. | 
hires a horse for a short period is = to take less || Should they fall into our hands in the march of | 
care of him and work him harder than the owner || events, they will present serious obstacles in the 
would do. Then it may be assumed that not || way of our turning them to a proper account. 
many will survive this period. But should the How long did it take the Pilgrims to kill, or 
even do so, and be then in good faith liberated, || otherwise get clear of, the Pequods and other | 
how many of them will in fact ever reach Africa || Indians in New England?) What obstacles did | 
again? ho that knows the Guinea negro ex- || not the savages present to the settlement of the 
pects them to return by force of this Spanish con- || southern States? If Great Britain should merely | 
tract? No, sir, they will remain there; and these || retard the occupation of these islands for twenty- | 
negroes, by their mixture with the Chinese Coo- || five or fifty years, this would be a great deal 
lies, the Yucatanese Indians, and the present black gained to her, as she thinks, in the race between 
and mongrel population of Cuba, wi!l fill the island | the two countries. If all these islands are placed | 
with a body of savages, so that such of the plant- 
ers as have the means of emigrating will be forced 





in the condition that St. Domingo now is, how 
| are they to be made to answer the purpose for 
to do so, and thus this beautiful gem of the An- || which Providence seems to have intended them? | 
tiles will soon be in a worse condition than it || There isa precedent in English history which is 
was when Columbus crossed the Atlantic. | brought to mind. In the year 1066, one William, 

The acts of the British Government justify us |} Duke of Normandy, surnamed the Conqueror, 
jn assuming that, as she sees that the West India || crossed the British channel with a body of his 
Islands are likely te be ours, she has deliberately || followers. He beat down the English in battle, | 
resolved to ruin them as far as it in her power || killed their monarch, and seized upon the island. 
lies. This is, however, all professed to be done || He then divided its territory and inhabitants 
inthe name of humanity! How long is it, sir, |} among his followers. I cannot say, Mr. Chair- 
since Great Britain, in one year, ceo more |} man, that I approve of this precedent, because 
than two millions of her Irish subjects to starve | the fair-haired, white-skinned Saxons then en- 


todeath ? ee the newspapers state—whether 


truly or not not tell—that more than twenty- 
one thousand of them perished in this way during 
the past year. These things are permitted to 
occur, Without any real or sincere effort to pre- 
ventthem. In fact, what she has spent on her 
African fleet would have been more than suffi- 
cient, if properly directed, to have saved the lives 
of every one of these white people. Then look 
to the frightfully cruel system that is carried on by 
herinIndia. There, a population more than five 
timesas great as that of the whole United States is | 
subjected to the most grinding oppression. The 
land is owned in places by the Government, 
and the people are compelled to work it, and pay | 
one half, and even more in some provinces, as 
rent. To collect this exorbitant amount, torture || 
is habitually applied to the miserable laborers. | 
There is no Youbt about this matter. The British | 
Parliament was forced, by public opinion at home, 


worthy of the freedom that they have by their 
intellect and courage recovered. 
But would the same remark apply to the negro 


should make a descent on St. Domingo, confiscate | 
the island, and divide its territory and people 
| (such, at least, as did not choose to emigrate from | 
| it) among his followers, the civilized world would | 
be a gainer, and its present population probably | 
| not losers by the operation. [ rather think, wah 
| Carlyle, the English writer, that Cuffee, living | 
| lazily on squashes, has no right -:: that he | 





| is forever to incumber these fine ds; but that | 
| somebody or other will, one of se days, set | 
| him to work, and make him produce sugar, coffee, | 
| and the like things, which Providence seems to 
| have intended these islands to yield for the benefit 
of mankind. At least, Cuffee’s title to obstruct | 

to appoint a commission to go to India and take 

testimony. Their report, officially made, shows || 

that, to force the laborers to perform more than || 

human nature is capable of, there are constantly || 

and systematically applied tortures which surpass | 


a proper use of these West Indies is not better 
| than was that of the original savages and wolves 
| to hold against our present system of civilization, 
these banks of the Potomac, on which our mag- | 
nificent Capitol now stands. 
invariety and cruelty those of the famous Spanish Great Britain has, too, been sending her Jamaica 
Inquisition, or even such as the imagination of || free negroes into Central America to Africanize | 
untiquity was able to invent for application in the || it likewise. Such being her policy, viz: to pre- 
infernal regions. The mind absolutely shrinks || vent, if possible, our acquisition of territory; and 
back from the atrocities of these details. A large | if this attempt on her part should fail, at least to | 
percentage of the immense population of the || render the territory of as little value to us as pos- 
country has already perished most miserably by || sible, what has our Government been doing to 
these tortures, nd the famines consequent on || counteract her movements? I am sorry to be 
hexactions, And yet, sir, though these mat- | obliged to say, little or nothing. The present 
1 have thus been made public in England, and || Administration, in advance of its predecessors, | 
0 in this country, and during the last year, || has, it is true, directed its attention to the subject, | 
y myself and others, commented on, yet they || and made some remonstrances against these move- | 
have been com letely ignored by that portion of |! ments. Ina dispatch of July 2, 1853, Mr. Marcy, 
our press and those orators that profess to have || the Secretary of State, to Mr. Buchanan, our | 
: their especial charge all matters@pertaining to || Minister at London, says: 
a and hamanity. Is it nota strange spec- |) «we do not complain that Great Britain enforces her | 
wicle, sir? But so absorbed are the Abolitionists || treaty stipulations in regard to the emancipados in Cuba; 
mn ete ac of everything English, that if || but if it should prove to be true that she is using her infu- | 
one cou speak _s , wane 
seven thunders, they would nothear these things. || ant fom Afic n order that when the Spadiah rule 
°s, sir, if the idea was sharpened to the keenest | over to barbarism, she ought to be conscious that she is 
point possible, and then driven by the force of an || concurring in an_act which, in its consequences, must be 
engine of ten thousand horse power, it would not | injurious to the United States.” 
be able to make a lodgment in theirbrains. No, | How does Mr. Buchanan reply? On the 18th | 
ae genuine Abolitionist would look you right ! of October, 1854, he says: 
a ie with the stolid, stupid insensibility of i] “ Under such circumstances, we ought neither to count 
e image. Mr. Chairman, echoed b & MAN || the cost nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist against | 
Were to tell you that he was shocked by your || us. We forbear to enter into the question, whether the | 
cruelty to your slaves, or servants; and at the sp Craeees of eatonne a — — 
i ; in | should, however, be-recreant to our duty, nwo 
his henaie. yet aden inking oe atamtis of our gallant forefathers, and commit base treason ee | 


to death from time to time, and that he also had 





our rity, should we permit Cuba to be Africanized, | 
and @a second St. Domingo, with all its attendant ! 





British Policy in Central America and Cuba—Mr. Clingman. 


slaved have since shown that they are eminently |’ 


to them in a voice louder than || ¢nc¢ in furtherance of a design to fill that island with em- || 
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horrors to the white race, and suffer the flames to extend to 
our Own neighboring shores, seriously to endanger, or actu- 
ally to consume, the fair fabric of our Union.’? 

This language, sir, of the President elect has 
the ring of the true metal: It i genuine bullion, 
and not tinsel merely put on to deceive the public. 
Under him we are entitled to expect that the coun- 
try will take the proper stand to resist the British 
policy which I have been condemning. We need 
a bolder foreign policy, sir. 

But we shall, perhaps, be told that there is 
danger of a war with England if we do not ac- 

uiesce in her views. Sir, we have no treaty with 
Great Britain to prevent her taking possession of 
Mexico, and yet she does not seize it. We ex- 
pressly refused the convention as to Cuba, and 
though she muttered some threats, hitherto she 
has not attempted to take it. She dees not do 
so, because it is not, in her opinion, her interest 
under the existing circumstances. Then why 
should Central America be in more danger of seiz- 
ure from her? Will not the same stand on our 
part that is sufficient to protect Cuba, likewise 
yrevent her taking possession of Central America? 
j do not suppose for a moment that she would 
hesitate to go to war with us to maintain her honor, 
or to protect any really essential interest. But if 
we are involved in a rupture with her, it will be 
because of some sudden and unforeseen casualty 
which leaves her no alternative. As we are not 
likely to give her any justoccasion, so she will not 
deliberately go to war with us. She is too good 
a calculator for that. In the first place, look at 
the commerce between the two countries. During 
the last fiscal year, we purchased from her goods, 
&c., to the value of one hundred and fifty-four 
millions of dollars, and sold her in return two 
hundred and four millions. There is a trade be- 
tween the two countries of three hundred and fifty- 


ar. She also gets from us the cotton that sup- 
plies her manufacturing establishments. If she 
were compelled to procure it through the shipping 
of neutral nations, its cost would be increased 
materially, and at the same time the marine of 
these other parties would be built up hereafter to 
rival her own perhaps. In the third place, a war 
of a few years’ duration would make us a great 
manufacturing people, so that on the return of 
— we should be in a condition to do without 


race anywhere? Suppose that Lopez, Walkergdgeight millions, which must be sacrificed during a 
or some other Norman or South-man fillibuste 


rer goods, and, in fact, might have become a for-® 


midable competitor to her in the markets of the 
world. 

There is, however, still a consideration of 
greater weight than all these put together. We 
have hostages on this continent to hold her to 
terms of peace. She could not, at this time, hope 
to defend Canada against a well-directed attack 
by us. If she had no territory on thjs conti- 
nent, she would be vastly stronger as against us, 
and much more likely to go to war than she now 
is. It may be said, however, that if this be so, 
why should she not make up her mind to lose 
Canada and her other possessions? But she could 
not afford to lose them in war without great loss of 
prestige, and the probable loss of Australia, India, 
and other colonies. She would then be reduced 
to the condition of Carthage after the second 
Punic war. She might still be wealthy, polished, 
and capable of making a formidable resistance at 
hehe Oot she would no longer be dreaded abroad. 
The power of Great Britain consists mainly in 


|, her commerce, her naval supremacy, her wealth, 


her prestige, and her diplomacy. The loss of her 
colonies would materially impair all these sources 
of her great power. Look to her recent history, 


| and it will be obvious that h@@trength is not 


mainly owing to the military force she can bring 
into the field. For the last century she has. not 
been able to fight with her own means any of the 
reat Powers on the continent of Europe. In fact, 
do not remember that during this time she has 
ever landed her troops on a hostile wry but 
only on the dominion of her allies. She plumes 
nerself on beating Napoleon at Waterloo; but it 
was after his strength had been exhausted in the 
campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and Spain, and on the 
Rhine and the Danube. It was after he had lost 
half a million of his best men under the snows of 
Russia, and the remnant of his armies had been 
trampled under foot by the forces of all Europe 
| in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814; it was then 
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that his exhausted energies yielded to Wellington, tion. It protects its subjects in all parts of the | 
assailed as he was at the same time by a fresh | world. Our Government does often the reverse 
Prussian army in his fiank and rear. | with regard to its citizens. Hence, when in for- | 
So well does. England know her own strength || eign countries, [ understand that Americans, | 
that she used formerly to fight France with the || where it is practicable to do so, represent them- | 
help of Russia, and latterly, Russia with the aid || selves as being Englishmen, and thus secure re- 
of France. When, therefore, in her continental || spect and protection. Many instances might be | 
difficulties, she cannot obtain a powerful ally, she || referred to to show this. Iread,asa sample, an | 
waives the occasion, and consults her interest. I || extract from a letter written by an American lady || 
use the word interest in its largest sense, for she || in Nicaragua: 
knows that the peggy of her honor is of || ‘ =the Ameren Minister wan, orened ioe at we worst 
the highest interest to her. She is as sagacious in || time, for this war is not against General Walker alone, but 
ona a collision with a powerful enemy, as |} on all Americans. Poor Mr. Cajlaghan was whipped to 


' 7 : d abe death when he fell into the hands of the enemy, although | 
she is haughty and domineering towards a weak || he was no officer; and every American they can catch is | 
one. 


She knows, too, how much may be accom- || destined to the same fate. English people are not treated 
plished by constant pressure upon us, and by | 20, for oe will pre put ar it; but our Govern- 
constant complaint of us. She strenuously op- || teen: EGE EET Te wesatin: 
posed the afinexation of Texas, though with no ] This probably does some injustice to our Goy- 
more justification or excuse on her part, than we || ernment. Our Secretary of State has, perhaps, 
should have had to complain of the union between || done all in his power with our limited Navy. You || 
England and Scotland. || told me, Mr. Chairman, that when you repre- | 
Notwithstanding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, || sented our country as Commissioner to China, 


she, in violation of its whole spirit, as the records || American interests suffered seriously for the want 
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FREE SUGAR. 
SPEECH OF HON.S.COLFay 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


February 5, 1857. 

The House having under consideration the bj} (H. 
No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other pur 
poses— 

Mr. COLFAX said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: Two different methods 
raising the sum necessary for the support of the 
Government are open to its national legislators 
the one by direct taxation, and the other } 
tariff on importations. No one here, amid 9) 
the revenue propositions which have been mad, 
or suggested, proposes the first. The fact, go 
psinly apperant, that, besides the swarm of 

ederal office-holders it would panies and create 
the amount required to be annually raised would 
approximate a quarter of a million of dollars fo 
each Representative in Congress, thus requiring 


for 


of our State Department show, attempted in 1852 || 


to force Guatemala to allow a Belgian colony to | 
be settled in her territory. 

When there was a proposition made for the 
acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, she, with 
no claim over them, strenuously resisted it. 

When we were attempting to procure a site for 
a coal depot in St. Domingo, she made active and 
success{ul opposition. 

Even at the time we were negotiating a treaty 
in relation to the guano trade with Ecuador, she 
succeeded.in getting up such opposition as de- || 
feated the project. hy, when Commodore || 
Perry was looking at some of the little uninhabited || 
islands in the Pacific, he was called to account, 
to know what his intentions were. In fact, in all 
matters she seems to keep upa sort of surveillan 
overus. Asageneral proposition, I think it ma 
be asserted that Great Britain makes it a point to | 
assert dominion over all territory on the globe || 
which is not in possession of somebody capable 
of defending it. She in an especial manner takes 
it upon herself to oversee us, and prevent our 
growing too fast. But while she has been acting 
thus, our conduct to her has, except when she || 
has directly thrown herself in contact with our || 
interests, been forbearing in the extreme. Our | 
Government makes no objection to her constant 
acquisitions in various quarters of the world. | 
Without any complaint here, she may go and 
take possession of all Asia, if Russia does not 
prevent her. She may extend her dominions from | 
the Cape of Good Hope over all Africa, if France | 
permits. She already holds Australia—the fifth | 
great section of the world. Nor are we disposed 
to interfere with her immense possessions in the 
northern parts of this continent. But as to ihat 
remaining parcel of territory which lies between 
us and the [Isthmus of Panama, she ought to see 
that the United States has claims to its control. 
If she persists in her present course, then let the 
collision come, with all its consequences. Every 
one must see that our former subserviency has 
neither won her respect, nor obtained her for- 
bearance. 

In the expression of these opinions, sir, I am 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to Great Brit- 
ain. My course here, as a member, might be 
referred to, to show this. I have advocated the 
greatest freedom of trade between the two coun- 
tries, believing that both would be benefited 
thereby. The Canadian reciprocity act was much 
more beneficialyg her than to us, it in fact giving 
to her possessioWS most of the advantages of baing 
in our Union, without the burdens it imposes. 
This measure was grossly partial and unjust to 
other sections in its principles; and yet, after op- 

osing it through one Congress, because it was 

ne cial to certain portions of our people, and 
because it was a step in the direction of free trade, 
I gave it my opens when it became a law. I 
might point to the late matter of the ship Reso- 
lute, and some other things, to prove that I enter- 
tain no prejudice against her. 

The courage, manliness, and other high quali- 
ties ofthe esate Gently wo yof 
admiration. i ing exception to the course 
of their Government in some respects, I must 
commend one of its traits to our own for imita- 
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of afew ships. The conduct of Captain Ingra- 


ham in a noted instance is the exception, and it 


| shines like a bright light on a dark ground. As 


to how the British carry it, their late attack on 
Canton shows. There they assailed and captured 
a city of more than a million of inhabitants, with 


| far less provocation than we had in the matter of 
| Greytown. 
|| chief, if not only objection I sce, arises from the 
|| feebleness of those assailed. 
| like shooting rats, instead of letting terriers attend 


As to the Greytown business, the 
It did look a little 
tothem. Probably it was unavoidable, however. 


So many greater wrongs, if this was a wrong, 
occur in British history, that one is amused by 


| seeing their affected horrors at the sight of our 


barbarity. 

I should not be surprised if she were to hold on 
© Canton, and ultimately take possession of 
China. She will then civilize it as she formerly 
did Ireland, and is just now civilizing India. She 
will manage to get some wealth for her officials, 


_and some products for her commerce out of the 


four or five hundred millions of people there. As 


|| the population is crowded now to the extent of 





producing frequent famines, if half of them die 
under the eure of her foot, why, those left 
will have om, and humanity will be pro- 
moted thereby, and civilization and Christianity 
propagated. 

I hold, then, Mr. Chairman, that whileadecided, 


| firm policy on our part to maintain what we have 
; aright to claim, will not endanger our peaceful 


relations, yet it is our duty to make the stand in 
any event. Let Great Britain accord to us what 
we concede to her—let her recognize our equalit 
with her, and there will be a permanent, stable 
friendship between the two countries that must 
prove highly advantageous to both. The acqui- 
sition, by the United States, at some future day, 
of the countries of which I have been speaking, 
by increasing vastly the supply of tropical pro- 
ductions for the use of the world, must prove 
highly advantageous to all civilized nations. In 
a pecuniary and commercial point of view, Great 
Britain would receive benefits fitele, if any, short of 
ours. ‘Thetwo countries possess more than two 
thirds of the shipping of the world, and this pre- 
ponderance is likely to be increased rather than 
diminished. The sixty millions who now speak 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, if united, by reason 
of their intelligence, energy, wealth, maritime 
ascendency, and territorial possessions, may guide 
the destinies of civilization. The fault will be 
England’s if we have a collision. This is more 
likely to be prevented by firmness and frankness 
on our part, than hy an opposite policy. 

If I have not spoken, sir, of the interference 
with our domestic affairs by a portion of her 
subjects and press, it is not because I regard that 
as affording less pound of complaint than the 
points already referred to. This branch of the 
discussion would involve us to some extent in 
the consideration of those sectional issues with 
which I think the country is already wearied. 
I have rather sought, therefore, to present these 
considerations in such manner as to invite the 
examination ofall who have true American minds, 
and are wi to look at them as national ques- 
tions should be examined. 


eight millions yearly from New York, nea;| 
four millions yearly from Virginia, nearly thre 
millions yearly from the State of Indiana, and jy 
| the same proportion from their sister States, rep. 
ders it apparently out of the question. And fo). 
| 








lowing, therefore, in the footsteps of our fathers, 
who laid the foundations of our republican ing. 
tutions, all parties seem to concede that the ey. 
penses of the Government shall be paid by tha 
system of indirect taxation known as a tariff, 

More than ever before, however, do the mem. 
bers upon this floor differ as to tails of this 
tariff. I shall not attempt to t or to con 
demn the views of others; but I it for granted 
that all agree that the duties which it levies shal] 
be either for purposes of revenue or of protection, 
and that an 
be abandoned. 

I inquire, therefore, in the first place, as my 
remarks will be confined to the single item of 
sugar, whether the continuance of the present 
duty upon it is required for revenue. Witha 
Treasury impoverished and embarrassed, or s 
tariff Restnctine of meager revenue, as in 18]f 
and 1842, there might be two sides to this ques- 
tion. With a Treasury full to repletion, as nov, 
and a tariff pouring far more money into our 
coffers than we need or desire, it appears really 
to need noargument. The fact that one eighthof 
the total receipts from customs last year were on 
importations of sugar and molasses alone—that 
eight millions of dollars were thus collected from 
the consumers, and are now locked up in a Treas- 
ury that does not need such aid, and which would 
be in a far better and healthier state without it- 
that the home production of sugar had not the 
slightest effect in controlling or modifying prices, 
as is evident by the fact that the New York price 
has been exactly the rate for which it sold in 
Havana, with the thirty per cent. duty and the 
shipping charges added—and that, counting the 
importer’s me retailer’s usual profit on the in- 
creased cost thus occasioned by the tariff, and the 
enhanced price at which the home _productioa 
consequently sold, fully sixteen millions of ¢ 
lars were paid by the people of the Union in ¢ 
sequence of this single item of the tariff;—th 
points, it appears to my judgment, answer the 
question whether this duty should, or should not, 
be continued for revenue purposes. 

If not neeged, therefore, for revenue purposes, 
has the import duty on foreign sugars proved 
beneficial as a protective measure? Let the expe 
rience of the past few years answer. They teach 
us, with their unerring as well as expensive les- 
son, that, as protection has increased by the ascend 
ing price of this commodity, production has de 
creased; that as the duty has risen the home crop 
has fallen off, until at present it has virtually ru 
out, or at least nearly become extinct. Nay, fur 
ther: hy the virtual concessions of its represen’: 
atives and advocates, it cannot, even with the! 
of the present high prices, and consequent high 
protection, be revived, except by the Governmen! 
seeking for and furnishing to the ters new 
cuttings of an undeteriorated crop, grown in more 
Sedffoars Ropes the fling out af Gove 
ment vessel for this purpose is a confession of the 
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osition I have taken, almost as striking as the: 
wrief but telling admission of the planters of Baton 
Rouge, Who, in their widely-published resolu- 
tions opposing free sugar, instead of claiming that 
the tariff has stimulated production, concede, on 
the contrary, by the following truthful declara- 
tion, that it cannot, in all probability, continue 
to be successfully or profitably cultivated there, 
even with protection: 

« That the culture of sugar-cane in Louisiana has already 
become very precarious by reason of the severe frosts and the 


general depreciation of seed cane.”? 


Other reliable statements also tell us that the 
jantations are being abandoned, in spite of the 
ts protection now enjoyed, or else are in pro- 
ess of conversion to cotton-fields; while the 1,481 
sugar planters in Louisiana, who; in 1852, raised 
nine tenths of all our home production of cane 
sugar, had decreased to 1,299 in 1855—a loss of 
about one seventh—and are now even smaller in | 
numbers; and the last Patent Office report, in the 
following clear, rue paragraph of a single 
sentence, gives us the reason why the crop has 
become sO uncertain, insufficient, and deterio- 
rated: 


«From the absence, with few exceptions, of everything 
like an attempt at a rotation of crops, and from an injudi- 
cious perseverance, year after year, in the culture of cane, 
on the same fields, much of the land in Louisiana has 
either become wholly unfit for its production, or only ca- 
pable of yielding diminished crops at a continually increas- 
ing expenditure of labor and money; anda perseverance 
in the same system, for some years longer, will end in the 
total abandonment of cane cultivation; for, as the cost of 
the production of sugar must progressively increase, i¢ will 
be impossible for the planters to compete successfully with 
those of the t where the cane is a perennial, the soil 
more endurin fertility, and labor is equally cheap.” 


And to this might be added the conclusive fact | 
stated in the great mercantile petition from New 
York city, presented here a few days since by 
one of their faithful and efficient R@presentatives, 
(Mr. WaKEMAN, | that experience has proven that | 
“more labor is necessary to produce a given quan- 
tity of sugar in this cea than in any other 

art of the world from which the commodity is 
trough? And if the reason for this is asked, it 





| 
might be replied that the well-known fact that the | 
cane does not mature seed in our country, which | 
itdoes in more congenial climes, is strong evidence | 
that it is an exotic—that it can only be cultivated | 
here advantageously in favorable seasons—and | 
that it is better, in a pecuniary point of view, to | 
encéirage increased production where it is a 
natural crop, by openinga free market for it here, | 
as we have already done with tea and coffee, than | 
by pursuing a hot-house policy of seeking, by | 
oppressive taxation, to force cultivation on uncon- | 
genial soil and in an uncongenial climate. | 

It cannot be contended that the experiment of | 
protection has not been thoroughly tested. The | 
culture of the cane was introduced into Louisiana 
over a century since, in the year 1751; and the 
tariff upon foreign sugar has existed for the past | 
sixty years. And yet, when the production was | 
in the palmiest state, the most eminent commer- 
cial judges estimated that the actual cost of its | 
culture was double as much per pound in Lou- | 





pounds per acre, while in the more congenial | 


climes last named it rises to fully four and five || 


j 


isiana as it was in Cuba or Brazil; while our own || 
ost recent statistics show that the average || 
oduct in that State is not over one thousand || 





| 


| 
| 
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Free Sugar—Mr. Colfax. 





large ratio. The figures are as follows: Total 
consumption of sugar in the United States in 1853, 
372,989 tons; in 1854, 385,928 tons; in 1855, 
377,752 tons; in 1856, 378,760 tons. Imports of 
foreign sugar in 1854, 165,925 tons; in 1855, 
205,064 tons; in 1856, 275,662 tons; estimated for 
1857, 330,000 tons; an average increase of im- 
ports of twenty-five per cent. for each successive 
year. 

Eminent statistical writers have estimated, and 
their figures are borne out by the census of 1850, 
that the consumption of sugar by the people of 
the United States—men, women, and children— 
averages over thirty pounds yearlyper head. The 
three hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty tons consumed in the United 
States last year amounted to eight hundred and 
forty-eight millions of pounds. The census of 
1860, but three years distant, will show a popu- 
lation of thirty-one million five hundred thou- | 
sand, which will require nine hundred and forty- 
five million pounds of sugar. With a home 
crop now of about oye hundred millions, and 
even including the mor, which, being made at a 
season that other farm work cannot be done, is 
not affected by the protective argument, it is evi- 
dent that fully seven eighths of our supply is to be 
drawn from abroad, or else that we must look to 
other saccharine products for a substitute. If we 


do not desire, therefore, to permanently change | 


this item of universal use into a costly luxury, 
obtainable only by the rich, ought we not to 
abolish this Government tax upon its importa- 
tion, which serves only to enhance its price with- 
out directly or indirectly benefiting a single one 
of our citizens out of every ten thousand in the 
land? 

Still more apparent is the failure of protection 
when it is seen that the total production of our 
sugar-growers is inadequate even for the single mar 
ket to be fownd on the banks of the Mississippi. As 
before stated, the total home product for 1856 
is but 100,000 hogsheads; while the merchants of 
the Mississippi valley alone purchased at New 
Orleans 142,963 hogsheads in 1855, and 131,027 
hogsheads in 1856, besides the consumption of 
that city and its neighborhood, which reaches 


|about 16,000 tons annually. ‘This leaves the 
whole Atlantic sea-board and th ific coast to 


rely upon foreign markets for thé tire supply; 


and the question for this Congress to decide is, || 


whether they will continue to enhance its cost to 


| the millions of consumers who are to purchase it, 


by refusing to abrogate a tax which is as need- 
less for our revenue as it is oppressive to those who 
bear it. Even this, however, does not put the 
case as strongly as the facts warrant; for some of 
the burdens of this tax are felt even by the State 
for whose almost sole benefit it is levied. In 
Louisiana alone, whicn in 1850 produced just 
nineteen twentieths of ull the cane-sugar raised 
in the country, its city of New Orleans, in 1856, 
imported of foreign sugar for consumption 11,579 
tons, or over 25,000,000 pounds, a fact which is 
certainly full of significance in its bearings on this 
question. Another fact also, remarkable in its 
character, is, that the duties paid on our imports 
of forcign sugar during the last year amount to a 
considerably greater sum than it would have cost to 
purchase at Havana all the sugar raised in owr whole 
country during that twelvemonth. In a word, that 


times that amount. In fact, De Bow’s Census || it would have been cheaper for the United States 


Compendium of 1850, page 178, gave the average | 
yield even then at but one thousand pounds per | 
acre in Louisiana, and seven hundred and a 
pounds in Florida, and it is confessedly muc 


| 


to havegbolished the duty, and given every sugar 
producer in the Republic a bounty of the total 
value of his crop. 

It may be replied to these arguments, that if the 


smaller now; while in Mauritius, the yield is as || duty is removed, foreign countries would increase 


high as six thousand pounds per acre. 
ur commercial reports show also, as I have 
before stated, that, instead of the high prices 
stimulating production, as should be the case, if 
protection had any efficacy in its development, 
the exact reverse has been the case. Froma home 
crop of five hundred thousand hogsheads per year 
itran down last year to one hundred thousand, and 
thaps less, while the importations from abroad 
ve increased in a like ratio. Thus although 
the total consumption has remained for severa 
years at the same a‘ te, the increasing prices. 
restricting the ability cf the entire population to 
purchase what becomes an expensive luxury, the 
nportations from abroad have increased in a very 


* 


|) to 


the price to the same amount. But this was not 
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which places almost the only luxury of the poor 
man’s table beyond his reach. On the con*:ary, 
no sooner was this repeal mooted, than we heard 
| rumors from Cuba that it'would be followed up on 
| their part, if successful, by the abrogation of the 























| . * . 
| almost prohibitory duties .now levied as a coun- 


| tervailing tax, upon importations of flour from 
| our ports to theirs, thus opening a new and val- 
|uable market for the great staple of the West. 
| And the high prices existing for all articles of 
| food is an additional argument why Government 
| should not assist in increasing them by any taxes 
Which are either onerous or needless. 
| ‘To those who advocate a retention of the duty 
| for the benefit of the sorghum or Chinese sugar- 
cane, which is to be so extensively tested all over 
| the country the present season, I need only reply 
that if it succeeds to but half the extent that is 
| claimed for it, it will prove that nature has given 
| itso many excellencies as to defy competition, 
and protection would be as useless in its behalf 
as if seriously proposed for corn, cabbage, or 
cord-wood. If this new plant will mature all 
| over the country where [ndian corn will ripen— 
| if it will produce thirty to fifty bushels of seed to 
the acre almost as good as oats—an extra crop 
of fodder, besides that raised for sugar—and then, 
after the sirup is pressed from it, furnish a mash 
| of eminent value for cattle, it would be a farce to 
talk of encouraging its culture by a tariff. Cer- 
|| tainly, the earnestness and zeal with which the 


|| American people are about testing its culture in 


every county in the Union has not been in the 
| slightest degree checked by the discussion in State 
Legislatures, as well as in the Preégs, of the repeal 
| of the sugar duties, and would not be affected b 
| its success. And if the sorghum does not puneel, 
should the whole people be required to pay adut 
of thirty dollars on every hundred dollars’ worth 
of imported sugar, or a shilling for every pound 
of eight-cont sugar they use, while the experiment 








| is being tested, and perhaps indefinitely? The 
gentleman from South Carolina at my side [Mr. 
| Boyce] suggests to me that the Chinese sugar- 
cane will prove a humbug; and if it does, my 
| argument is of course strengthened thereby. 
| While I express my thanks, therefore, to the 
| majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
who allowed me, as the mover of the bill de- 
claring sugar free, which had been referred to 
them, to present my arguments for their consid- 
| eration, and while I acknowledge that the reduc- 
tion in the tariff which they propose—from thirty 
er cent. down to ten per cent.—is a noble step 
in the right direction, I appeal to this Congress, 
| with the facts and figures thus hurriedly con- 
densed and laid before them, to strike out that 
} amount, which would be but nominal, and to 
complete the trio of the poor man’s luxuries by 
adding sugar to that free list which tea and coffee 
have already made so popular. ‘The boon will 
be marred by making it apparently a grudged or 
a partial one. And if opponents say it is an 
| ‘*experiment,’’ I answer that now, when your 
plethoric Treasury is overflowing, and you know 
not what to do with your money, is the ver 
| time of all others that you can try that experi- 
ment without the slightest hazard to your na- 
tional finances. It cannot be called ‘* sectional,’’ 
for the twenty-five millions of consumers of sugar 
are to be found in every section of the Union— 
East and West, North and South. It must bea 
** national”’ relief, for even the merchants of New 
Orleans paid duties into your Treasury last year 
on the importation of twenty-five million pounds; 
and Baltimore, another south ort, on forty- 
three millions more, besides t antity received 
at other points further towards our northern 











our experience when tea and coffee were placed || boundary. 


on the free list some years ago. Though now 
enhanced in price for reasons to which it is not 
needful to advert, no one pretends that the repeal 
of our tariff upon them had any such effect or 
tendency. Great Britain is not compelled now 
more for her flour imported from America, 
the Baltic, or the Black Sea, because, in compli- 
ance with the demands of her people, her Parlia- 
ment abolished the duties on this necessary article 
of food. And neither will our citizens suffer if, 
in the article of sugar, conceded to be nutritious 
in its qualities, and, therefore, akin to food, their 
Senators and Representatives repeal an impost 


* 


I have purposely avoided any reference to other 
interests which are affected by the tariff, because 
I preferred to treat of this single question on its 
own merits. But I am free to say, that while I 
believe that duties should be so discriminated as 
to encourage home manu.actures; that is to say, 
for instance, that woolen manufactures should not 
be admitted, as is the case now with some varie- 
ties, (baizes, bockings, &c.,) at a smaller duty 
than the wool itself, thus encouraging forei 
manufacturers at the expense of our own, I also 
hold it to be the primal duty of our legislation so 
to adjust the burdens of taxation, especially on 
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articles in the shape of food, that they shall fall | which a President should not deal. It had risen | cene of the President in his references to the 
as lightly as possible on those of aedias means. || to an awful magnitude of danger, alarming every | result of the recent election is not warranted b 
And I sincerely believe, that whatever may be the | patriotintheland. That he should have touched || the majority of the popular vote. Can it be thes 
result of the proposition at this session, (if other || it, therefore, set it forth before us, explained his || uy Se objects to the congratulatory strain in 
interests should combine to strike down this | own policy in regard toit, was most natural, and |, which the President speaks of the defeat of sec. 
movement,) our whole people will wonder, ten scarcely to be avoided. That he should have done tionalists? Or does he permit a passing allusion 
years hence, how this duty could have beencon- || this in other spirit or terms than those character- || to the defeat of his own party to check the cur. 
# tinued so long, as they would now wonder if an || izing the message, could not have been expected _ rent of his satisfaction at the overthrow of the 
American Congress was to reimpose a tariff on | by any one familiar with his political opinionsand || greatly stronger party whose narrow organiza. 


tea and coffee. _ previous public action. He had no need to sugar | tion he himself so sternly condemned? Sir I 

For one State—the one I have the honor in part | his words to suit the tastes of those whose taking /ask him what he nee eon when he has shown 
to represent here—I am fortunately at no loss to offense was a predetermined, inevitable thing. || that the fact disclosed by the recent election is 
know what are her desires. Since the introduc- | A grave subject was before him, and it imposed || that the majority of the people of the United 
tion of the proposition which I have been defend- || a sterner duty than trifling niceties of speech in | States is ew to the present men in power. 
ing, her Legislature, now in session, has passed | deference to the tender feelings of opposing parti- | opposed to the present Administration, o i 
a joint resolution requesting her congressional | zans. ‘That duty he performed; and in this, as 


_ to continuing its policy, opposed to the Kansas. 
delegation to vote for the entire repeal of the exist- | ever before, he has been aman true alike to him- || Nebraska act, opposed to divers other things gaiq 


ing duties on sugar. Though the two branches |! self and to his country—consistent, right-minded, || to be held in favor by the Democratic party, of 
of that Legislature are at wide variance politi- | honestly patriotic. Undaunted by difficulties, |, which he made mention? The same process by 
cally on nearly all the questions of the day, this || undissolved by the pretended commiseration of || which he arrives at this conclusion certain| 
is one of the very few things they have mutually || his enemies, unshaken by the loss of favor, or || shows that an overwhelm) majority of the 
agreed upon; and on a call of the yeas and nays | by the taunts of those who preyed upon his sup- || people is opposed to the mé€M and the measures 
in both Houses, but nine members out of the one || posed misfortunes to satidte their vengeful appe- || of the Republican party; and probably he yi 
hundred and fifty voted against it. I believe a || tites, he has steadily pursued his course; some- |. admit that italso shows the majority not just yet 
like preponderance of sentiment would be found || times, it may be, mistaken as to the right path, at || disposed to trust the men or the measures of the 
in an overwhelming majority of the States, South || others misled, but always going on, determined 
as well as North, if the question was tested. And || to reach at last_a proper destination. It is not 
though I disclaim all right to speak for any other || only as a southern representative, it is as one 
district butmy own, I should confess my surprise, || having an equal regard for every portion of the 
if the question of free sugar were submitted tothe || Union, and every interestin it, that I honor him, 
voters of every district in the land, if a majority | and thank him for his firm adherence to the cause 
could be found in twenty out of the two hundred | of the Constitution, and for his zealous advocacy 
and thirty-four to vote against it. Convincedthat | of the rights it secures, and his bold defense of || statesman, when it brings me to the conclusion 
I will most truly represent the wishes of an over- || those rights against powerful assaults. | that we are led out of the cscooill which he 


























Why, simply that the majority of the intelligent, 
self-governing American people is opposed to al] 

men and to any policy, and that this glorious 
| country of ours is brought to a stand-still, | 
think, Mr. Chairman, that my reasoning is as 
_good as his, and equally suits the gravity of a 


whelming majority of the people of my own dis- It may be well enough for some gentlemen to || thus places us by the Constitution therefore, 
trict, as I feel a Representative should, by anearnest || express indifference as to his views, or even pity || as through that the Democratic pa 8 continued 
effort to abrogate the duty on an indispensable | for his weakness as a fallen man; but it cannot || in power, the Constitution really elected our can- 
luxury of life—a duty that is felt to be as impo- | have escaped observation, that while they do this || didate. With such indorsement and warrant, he 
tent to sustain unprofitable sugar works, as it is 1 te exhibit a sensitiveness under his exposé || should not complain if that party thinks itselfstill 
needless for the revenues of the nation, which /PHuite incompatible witheither. If we may judge || empowered to carry on the Government after its 
compels us to pay far more money for a limited || from the many efforts we have witnessed, from old habit. : 

supply than the amplest quantity needed ever cost || that of the chairman of your leading committee, || In a right view of the nature of our Govern. 
us before, and which takes money out of the | [Mr. Campsext, of Ohio,] and that of the gen- || ment, the popular will—the only popular will we 
pockets of the people to pour into a Treasury so || teman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] down to | are permitted to regard—must be admitted as 
filled to excess already, that it will prove an evil || that of the gentleman from Ohio, who last ad- || having decidedly favored the choice of Mr. Buch- 
instead of a blessing, I shall embrace the first | dressed you, [Mr. Buiss,] to parry the force of || anan, and, through him, the continuance of Dem- 
opportunity which offers under the rules, to move || his message, we are not permitted to regard it as || ocratic policy. It is not simply that he received 





. ! | ‘ ‘ 
to amend the bill now under discussion, by adding || the weak tw of a dishonored or dying man. || more votes than either of the other candidates, 
suzar to its free list, and trust I shall be sustained || ‘There must nething in it of life, of vigor, || or that he received a majority of the States. It 
by a majority of this House. || of power—something ‘o alarm and stir the energy |, is that a majority of the people of the United 


a —— | 


of opposition, or else it would have gone unques- || States, through the only mode by which weggan 
TRE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—PARTY-UNITY tioned to our committees and our printer. But || constitutionally ascertain their will, is commit- 
' “THE SOUTH ON THE DEFENSIVE. ~ \\ that would not do. It had to be arrested until |; ted to a preference for him over all others. Does 
7 SaaS ee yes ee \| his opponents could memes Ores wrath in its || the genous ask nee og: this result? . 
. seh , ‘ meee | denunciation—unul they could hack and batter || answer him, by regarding this, not as a_consol- 
SPEECH OF HON. A. E. MAXWELL, || its core to acquit their on They are engaged, | idated, but as 2 eles teen There is 
OF FLORIDA as | am glad to believe, in a vain labor. It has || no such will to be recognized as that of the ma- 
s Be its place on the record, and will tell its story of || jority of the whole poopie. We must go to the 
justice to all men, of faithfulness to all the coun- || States in search of the true popular will, for itis 
try, unto the people everywhere. That he cor- || only through them, each expressing the will of 
rectly apprehends and sets forth the meaning of || her own people, separate ond independent of all 
the recent clection I hold to be most evident—his || the others, that we can correctly arrive at it. 
main deduction being that the geographical or || Maryland, in casting her vote for Mr. Fillmore, 
sectional party of the country was condemned. || informs us that the will of her people would make 
This is unquestionably true. And I believe it to || him President; and that must be taken as not 
be also true, that the party which was upheld in || merely what the majority would do, but as the 
fore us, and perhaps I do wrong to continue the || the possession of the Government, and author- |, will of all. And so of the other States. Now 
discussion of general subjects. I would not risk '| ized to continue its control, was the one which | taking the rule thus indicated to guide our calc 
this, were it at all probable that such discussion || most fully recognizes the equality of the States, | lations —summing up the aggregate vote of the 
would cease if I refrained. As itis not, and I || and the equal rights of their respective citizens. |, States which preferred Mr. Buchanan, and ving 
hove been unfortunate in my efforts to obtain the || A policy which can suit every portion of the | all the others to his opponents, he will be e 
floor, and as the example has been set me by || Union, as opposed to that which advances one || by some two hundred and fifty thousand major- 
others, | may as well say now what I could not | portion at the expense of the other—a policy not || ity. And herein, sir, may be found, for all those 
get an opportunity to say at the proper time. || so much of action, as of abstinence from action, |; who need it, a lesson in the philosophy, and 
t have wished ganotice some comments upon || and one which cannot provoke a complaint of frame and working of our institutions, which 
the President af™his message, though I will || aggression from either side, because it holds || it would be well for us to understand and appre- 
not follow the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. | itself denied the exercise of any power to favor | ciate, but which the errors of a latitudinarian 
Davrs,] or others, in discussing at large the pro- || or to interfere with either, was ‘* sanctioned and || construction of the Constitution have too often 
prieties of the message, its history, reasoning, || announced’’ as the right policy. _and too much obscured. I doubt not Mr. Buch- 
or conclusions. But it is not my purpose to undertake a de- || anan will be able to gather instruction from it 
So far as these relate to the agitation which has || tailed defense either of the President or his mes- || which will serve to console him for that con- 
recently convulsed the eouniens 1 am satisfied || sage. I am willing, and I am sure he may well | demnation in advance which the gentleman from 
with it in every particular. My confidence in |, be willing, that through any the worst present || Maryland so unkindly flaunts in his face. 
the man, or his views, has not beenshaken. The || ordeal, both may pass to their proper places in || But the remarks of the gentleman I wish to 
admirable exposition he has given of the state || the history of the country. As yet, the message || notice more particularly, were those ex as 
of the Union, could not have been but incom- |! has encountered little more than the broadest con- || he imagined, the fatal want of unity in the Dem- 
pies if he eae the controversy which || tradiction, with only the idlest hypercriticism; || gcratic party. In this connection I will say, | 
vas filled the minds of all the people for the last || and I must say that that of the gentleman from || have listened with some degree of anxiety to the 
few months, and which was itself full of threat- || Maryland (Mr. Davis] was of a kind better || discussion which has been going on in reference 
ening an the peace and security of the coun- || suited to some other forum than to this body of || to the late political canvass, and its result. I have 
try. He was forbid, by every sign around him, || which it is his fortune to be a foremost member. || felt anxiety because when it is , and the 
to regard it as a mere party controversy, with | He seems to exult in the idea that the compla- || impression is sought to be made upon the country, 


In roe Hovse or Representatives, 


January 27, 1857. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 
Mr. MAXWELL said: 
Mr. Cuainman, | dislike, at this stage of the 
session, to interrupt the legitimate business be- 





_ American party. What, then, has he gained} / 
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that the northern wing of the Democratic party | theater of the F€deral Government. He must suit the Americans to show to the South, that 


ined its] vote through deceitful practices, 
onehiak the people wore lel to beliewe thes it 
°Y ja good Free-Soil party, a question is raised, 
a doubt suggested, about something which [ 
thought had been fully put to rest by every form 
of contradiction, = written, and acted. 
What I had heard from the prominent men of 
that wing of the party what I had read from their 
ns, the votes: had seen them give, and all 
their recent action when the subject of slavery 
was involved, had convinced me that, so far from 
entertaining Free-Soil views, or wishing them 
adopted by Congress, they held in the main a 
sound constitutional position —certainly much 
sounder than any taken by other parties of the 
game section, if tried by the same tests. Their 
ready and enthusiastic acceptance of the princi- 
jes announced in the Cincinnati platform on this 
subject, which were satisfactory to the southern 
ople, could but confirm this conviction. The 
sort of man they so zealously supported for the 

Presidency, whose avowed, well-known princi- 

les, and whose whole career, prominently re- 
corded, marked him as one not at all disposed to 
countenance Frree-Soil agitation in any shape, left 
no room for suspicion or distrust of them. Be- 
sides this, the very basis of opposition to them, 
the very charge upon which they were arraigned 
for condemnation, the one very thing which was 
urged as their crime, by the heterogeneous Re- 
publican party, was, that they belonged to a pru- 
slavery et : ; ‘ 

If, after all this, the boldness with which the 
Democratic party have been accused by both Re- 
pablicans and Americans—in fraternal union still 
when the work of war upon the Democratic party 
is to be undertaken — should have caused some 
anxiety, who will say that what we have since 
heard from the accused themselves is not sufficient 
toremove it? For one, the gentleman from Mary- 
land says that; but the incredulous ear takes in a 
plain story reluctantly. There aremone so deaf 
as those who will not hear. That between Dem- 
ocrats there is a difference of opinion on some 
points, as he urges, is undeniably true; but that 
this difference leads to any different policy on the 
part of Congress, is just as undeniably untrue. 
And this is the point which gentlemen obstinately 
refuse to look at, or else they could not be so 
mistaken in their view of Democratic organiza- 
tio For instan¢e, while some hold slavery to 
be an evil, and doubtless so declare unreservedly, 
and others hold a contrary belief, yet they agree 
perfectly as to the con upon Congress to abstain 
from interference with it. So, too, while some 
advocate what is called ‘* squatter sovereignty,”’ 
and others oppose it, yet there is no difference 
between them as to what shall be the action of 
Congress; for the ‘* squatter sovereignty’? doc- 
trine concedes the essential point insisted upon 
by its opponents, that the question of slavery in 
the Territories is one not within the sphere of 
congressional action. Now, the man who sees 
that in Federal politics we organize parties and 
announce principles in reference only to Federal 
measures, will see that, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences mentioned, there can be, as there really 
is,a true unity of action. Their difference is of 
that kind which their agreement in constitutional 
doctrine as to the powers of Congress putsentirely 
out of the way. Phat differencecannot be reached 
but by overriding this fundamental doctrine. 
While the doctrine stands, it cannot go into the 
sphere to which the national fe holding it 
belongs, and hence can never be an operating 

erence in that sphere. Elsewhere it might be 
otherwise. In the sphere of territorial politics, 
it would produce conflict. But while we hold 
that this latter sphere shall not be entered by the 

national Democratic party, organized with refer- 
ence to Federal objects alone, it can cause no 
conflict, nor lead to the divisions which our 
Opponents so industriously insist should destroy 

8, 

The true explanation of the unity of the Dem- 
Ocratic party, notwithstanding the diversities of 
pinion alleged against it, is, that it is neither a 
pro-slavery nor an anti-slavery in § It holds 
that whatever may,be the opinion ofthis man or 
that man in ce to slavery,1. Constitu- 
tion forbids him to thrust that opinios ~n the 
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\| the result. 


| 


be content with — indulgence of his views, 
so far as every State or Territory but his own 
may be affected; though in this, whether State or || 
Territory, he is at liberty, and it is his duty as || 
an intelligent citizen, to exercise those views, |! 
when he may properly do so, as he may deem || 
best for the local good. But outside of that, when || 
acting in connection with those of other States |! 
and Territories, where the citizen has the same || 
privilege that he in his enjoys, he must leave the | 
subject to be dealt with as those locally interested || 
may prefer. Mark the simplicity of the distinc- || 
tion. A local Government for local purposes, a 
national Government for national purposes; a 
local party for local purposes, a national party || 
for national purposes. «Jt is the very distinc- 
tion characterizing our system of Government || 
in which is lodged its greatest security—the lead- || 
ing, fundamental distinction by which we secure |} 
the largest liberty of the citizen, and at the same 
time the most effective agency for his protection. || 
A party that in its organization and chiens thus 
adopts the very spirit of our institutions, and 
plants itself upon a basis corresponding with that 
upon which rests the superstructure of the Amer- 
ican Government, cannot but commend itself, as | 
it has so often done, to the confidence of the 
people. By those who understand it, its triumphs | 
can be traced to far deeper sources than that which | 
has been so liberally insinuated in this discus- | 
sion—the gullible ignorance of the masses. 
Now, sir, under this view of the proper sphere | 
and business ofa national party, I can well con- | 





ceive that, in the late canvass, northern Demo- || 


crats may have expressed a repugnance to the | 
establishment of slavery in Kansas, just as south- | 
ern Democrats may have expressed a wish that | 
it should be established there; for, differing in | 
this, they nevertheless could cordially unite andy 
act together upon their agreeing idea, that Con- 

gress has no commission tqenforce the preference | 
of either—no power to establish it, or to prevent | 
it from being established; and therefore their | 
wishes in the matter can have nothing to do with | 
their party objects, and could not interfere with | 


I repeat, sir, the Democratic party is neither | 
ore, nor anti-slavery. Not pro-slavery, | 
ecause it has no business with the question; | 
not anti-slavery, fer the same reason. 
poses on the subject is to recognize and protect 
the institution to the extent that the Constitution 
— and protects it—nothing more, nothing 

ess. 
If gentlemen will take this fact into their minds, | 
they will readily see that the bond of affiliation 
| 


| 


between northern and southern Democrats bears 
upon it only the great seal of the Constitution. 
That attests their common obligations — their 
obligations as coequals in a common Union. 
Their separate obligations, those which rest upon 
them as members of different States, confined each 
to his own, have no mention in the bond. They | 
are excluded from it. They cannot properly get | 
there. They are left as correlatives of those | 
powers ‘‘ not delegated to the United States by | 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the | 
States, [which] are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people.”’ 

r. Chairman, this fraternal war of Americans 
and Republicans upon the Democratic party, 
while sustained by a common enmity, is waged 
by movements to very opposite points. The | 
Americans are seeking to destroy southern con- | 
fidence in the party, while the Republicans are 
seeking to destroy northern confidence in it. The 
former would produce the belief that the southern | 

ople have been duped into the admission of | 

ree-Soil allies to their camp; the latter, that the 
northern people have, to some extent, been duped 
into the admission of pro-slavery allies to theirs. 
The difference between them is, that, while the 
Americans readily accept such munitions as the 
Republicans are disposed to furnish for the south- 
ern field of operations, the latter, thus generous, 
because what they contribute can be of no avail 
to themselves, on the contrary would incumber 





them, must move to their point of attack, care- | ! I 
| But, join these Democrats in a common purpose 


fully stripped of every piece of armor and every 

weapon which would serve the former. It would 

not suit them to show to their section, as it would 
‘\ 


| 


| 
| etna does well, therefore, to amuse his 
' 
| 
| 
| 


All it pro- 
| 


northern Democrats are advancing Free-Soil ob- 
jects; and hence, when they have paraded news- 
= paregrephs, and exhibited placards about 
** free Kansas,’’ to furnish aid and comfort to our 
southern opponents, they stop short, wheel round, 
and charge that all this was intended to deceive 
the northern people, inasmuch as it is well known 
here that northern Democrats are really strength- 
ening pro-slavery men and pro-slavery schemes. 

It is evident, sir, that there is Some mistake 
between them. It is equally evident to me that 
it arises from the party solicitude of Americans 
to fasten Free-Soil objects upon northern Demo- 
crats, and of Republicans to fasten pro-slavery 
objects upon them, when in fact calles is right 
—the truth being, as I have insisted, and as you 
have heard them declare here again and again, 
that they regard and treat the subject of slavery 
in the Territories as without the jurisdiction of 
Congress, where no opinion of Soieks whether 
for or against it, can rightfully be permitted to 
interfere one way or the other. How easy to 
avoid the mistake, if gentlemen would look at 


| the facts directly, and not through a distorted 


medium! I rejoice to know that the people have 
the intelligence to use their own unclouded vision, 
and that they have wisely distinguished between 
individual preference and Federal governmental 
authority to enforce that preterence—between a 
party of national scope and a party of State or 


|| territorial scope—between an opinion for practice 


and an opinion for Buncombe. 

Ifthe gentleman from Maryland willstudy more 
carefully wherein consists the unity and strength 
of the Democratic party, despite the diversities 
of opinion upon which he dwells, he may easily 
relieve himself from the fear he expresses—or 
perhaps it was a hope—that its dissolution is 
near at hand. That once proud and powerful 
party, as he styles it, he will find possessing 
elements of life which no breath of passion or 
prejudice can dissolve. It has little fear of its 
own for the future, and has been too often told 
by others that it was in a dying condition, to be 
alarmed now by a repetition of the story. The 


| 
j 
} 
| 





fancy with graphic pictures of the scenes to be 
enacted around Mr. Buchanan when he shall come 
to take his position at the helm of State. Itisa 
| cheap gratification, but he must be content to 
| enjoy it, as he is doing, only in fancy. Some- 
| how or other, this unartistic, homebred, simple- 
| minded® stubborn, self-willed, independent Dem - 
ocratic party, will go on successfully doing its 
own work in its own way, not dreaming that a 
laugh at its expense can affect or hinder the free 
course of its earnest, honest purpose. It feels 
more concern, however, when arraigned as a 
‘* disturber of the public peace,’’ and I must tell 
the gentleman he is unkind in making such a 
charge after a solemn verdict of acquittal by the 
| people—or, if he will have it so, after acquittal by 
the Constitution upon the finding of the people. 
It is not difficult to see what the Republicans 
are aiming to accomplish by renewing their war- 
fare upon the Democratic party. They have 
found it a stumbling-block in the way of their 
progress, resisting and checking the sectional 
en by which they are hurried on and 
governed; and in the hour of defeat they would 
gladly prepare the field for a better fortune in the 
uture. But as to the Americans, led on by their 
chiefs from Kentucky and Maryland, [Messrs. 
H. Marswaurt and Davis,| 1 confess myself 
unable to discover what they gre to accomplish, 
unless it be the mere gratificdllin of party spite. 
Suppose them successful in establishing the un- 
soundness of northern Democrats in the view of 
the southern people: what follows? Anything 
from which they, as Union-loving men, can de- 
rive comfort?) Anything upon which they can 
build a hope either for themselves or for the coun- 
try? Take away these northern Democrats, and 
at are left? Who but Republicans? None, sir, 
save only a few straggling, powerless bands of 
Americans? And. shall we look to their weak- 
ness for the strength, to their death for the life, 
which is to relieve us in such friendless desertion ? 





with the Republicans, or in a purpose leading to 
the same end, and where are we then? The North 
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against the South, united each, waiting only for || equ -lity of power, not for full equality, but only 
the opportune moment, the full ripe season, to || for that in one branch of the legislative department 
begin their deadly confiict. [ean see no other fof the Government, which will enable her to feel 
result of that state of the northern mind, which | secure of protection for the rights of her citizens, 
will be shown when the Americans shall have | proceeds from no over-ambitious motive. What 
established their charge. Let them prove it, and es she done to authorize any suspicion of such 
they have but proved that the South must soon || a motive? She asks but to be let alone. Any 
yield to subjugation, or else that we are hastening || right she claims is claimed as already existing 
io a convulsion from which there can be noescape || from the adoption of the Constitution, and not 
—to a doom which will wrap up these States in || as a new gift. In all that she has said, or de- 
a darkness the darkest. I do not envy them the || manded,or done, if honestly and fairly construed, 
satisfaction they are thus to achieve; nor do I || you find her looking only to the defensive. Power 
appreciate the simply querulous tone, sometimes || to resist aggression is the utmost she would have 
flippant tone, in w 1ich they speak of this state of || through the action of this Government; and this 
things, when it is one thatshould bury all thought || not by positive aid, but by free, équal, uninvidi- 
or speech, if notin despair, in the one sole, stern || ous permission to take her chances for a share 
seealee to prepare a readiness for the worst. || of the common territory. Satisfy her people 
I will not argue with the gentleman upon the || that you do not mean upon their institutions, 
justice and propriety of the removal of the Mis- || and even that much no one would seriously care 
souri restriction. It is bad enough to have that || for. Iam sure, sir, there would have been no 
to do with the avowed friends of the Republican || disposition on her part to set aside the Missouri | 
party. But that a southern man, whatever may || line—although almostuniversally believed to have | 
have been his views of the expediency of the || been wrongly imposed—if she had not been con- | 
measure at the time, should join them now in |} tinually harassed by hostile efforts to deprive her 
deprecating and denouncing it, in the face of the || of an equal right in the country south of that line. 
braggart spirit which warns his section that its || And it is in these efforts the gentleman from 
day of peace shall come no more till anti-slavery || Ohio [Mr. Bineuam] will find the explanation of 
vengeance shall have accomplished its work, and || that seeming ppaenene from the precedents since 
notwithstanding the purpose of the measure to || 1820, to which he refers in support of his asser- 
restore equality of right to the people he repre- || tion of unlimited congressional pawns over sla- 
sents, is more than passing strange. It borders || very in the Territories. While there was a sore 
upon the fatal step which plunges into the angry || that that line would be respected by others, the 
flood to become a part of its wild-rushing, de- | South was willing to let it remain; and any action 
structive power. No, sir; in a time like this, || of hers, or of her statesmen, acquiescing in its | 
and upon such a subject, I prefer to use the little || terms, north or south of the line, was based upon 
strength I have, not in a contest with collaterals, || that willingness thus induced, and not upon ab- 
but in resisting the legitimate chiefs of the anti- || solute approval of the line itself, or acknowl- | 
slavery movement. edgment of the power to establish it. She has || 
1 hear much said by these about the over- || been provoked to reassert the equal rights of her 
weening desire of the South to extend her polit- gicens, and then, forsooth, is held chargeable 
ical power—about the restless ambition with || With grasping ambition! She gets back what 
which she grasps for the control of the Federal || she has lost, and is held responsible as a wicked 
Government. Fou hear it in this Hall every || aggressor. 
day, and it is worth our while to inquire what itis simply a misrepresentation of the South 
amount of truth there is in the charge. Whatdo || to say that she strives for more power than 
gentlemen mean by such an accusation? That || enough to protect and preserve herself. She has || 
the South seeks to gain power antagonistic to any || not the folly to suppose she can ever acquire even 
end for which the Union was formed? That she || an equality of power with the North, nor has she 
has objects of her own to accomplish which con- || any especial desire for it, except, as I have said, 
flict with the true objects of our Government, || for defensive purposes. If there were no danger 
and cannot be attained without detrimentto other || that the power of the North, jnstead of being 
yortions of the Union? This must be the idea. || used solely for the common good, would be used 
No one would wish to be considered as objecting |! to strike her—if the course of events had per- 
to any natural or proper growth of her str@hgth. || mitted her to rest secure in the belief that ius 
It is, then, a charge that her aim and efforts are || was no purpose to array the General Government 
directed to her own aggrandizement for her own || upona policy of discrimination against her—if, in 








peculiar purposes, as opposed to purposes right | short, she did not see that enmity to her institu- 
in themselves, and held in proper regard by all || tions was ripening itself for a breach into their | 
the other States. Is this true? stronghold, she would have no concern as to the 
Why, Mr. Chairman, the extremest of south- || extent to which that power might surpass her 
ern statesmen, so far as I know, have never gone || own. It will be apparent to any one who will 
further than to insist that a balance between the || take the trouble to understand her position, that 
sections should be preserved in the Senate; and || any anxiety she manifests to maintain a partial 
this, not with a view to give undue weight to || equality of political power, is the anxiety of a | 
southern influence, but to secure southern insti- || weaker party to guard itself against abusive treat- 
tutions against external interference. Anequality || ment by the stronger. How far removed from 
in the Senate could give no superior power there; || an aggressive spirit! And yet, this is made a 
and even if it should, through the ascendency of 
individuals of the body, there would always be a || an unholy lust for power. 
check in this House, where the free States can || But gentlemen take offense at the President | 
never be deprived of their large majority of Rep- || for justifying this southern sense of insecurity, | 


j 


resentatives. T’o acquire and keep this much, | which he does by pointing to the saad onan 


ground apon which to arraign her for cherishing | 





therefore, the utmost that is asked, would confer || tendency of recent organizations founded on anti- 
no ability to shape the public policy at will, much | 
less to shape it to any exclusive sectional end. It 
would only furnish yeliable security against the 
superior power of tWother side—a security which 
would never have been thought necessary or de- 
sirable if the same could have been found in the 
kindly, fraternal sentiment which our fathers 





slavery sentiment; and they would. persuade us | 
that no blow is aimed at our institutigns, and that | 
we do wrong to suspect them of harmful designs, | 
Mr. Chairman, they deceive themselves, or are 
trying to deceive us. Even the gentleman from 
Marvlond (Mr. Davis} will tell them that. If 
they are innocent of mischievous intention, they 


hope would bind us together indissolubly. are none the less working to mischievous ends. 
fou perceive, sir, that it is ability for Tatenne || They are indulging a habit of thought in con- 
which is sought by this proposition. Had there || demnation of slavery, which, as it grows upon 
been no outery against our institutions; had there || them, becomes more and more eager for expres- 
been no scheming to interfere with them, no at- || sion in practical action, They are ever feeding. 
tempted restrictions to familiarize the mind with | a prejudice, which becomes proportionably rest- | 
attacks upon them, no hostile prejudice nursed ! less of restraint the more itis pampered. They | 
and disseminated against them, the South would |) are following the track of a single idea, till it is | 
have reposed in quiet contentment, careless of the || leading them to a point beyond which the tyranny | 
distribuaona of political power, because proudly || of the mind will permit no turning aside, nor any 
confident of justice to herself under any dis- || turning back, They are obeying a law of prog- 
tribuuion, however unequal. This desire for |i ress, the same that poor human nature obeys 
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ee 
when yielding to temptation in some weak point 
abandoning principle and virtue for some tempo. 
rary gratification, it finds itself more easily mis. 
led a second time, and ever afterwards, until it is 
finally driven to adopt the society and the prac. 
tices of the dissolute. It might be profitable for 
them to remember that 
** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

If abolitionism be the vice from which the 
have been shrinking, it is nevertheless abolition. 
ism er are enduring, pitying, almost embrac. 
ing. The history of the northern wing of the olq 
Whig party, its gradual absorption into section. 
alism, 1s instructive and full of warning on this 

oint; and so is the a ay of those men of the 

emocratic party, who, first yielding to erro. 
neous views of the power of Congress over sla. 
very, have gone on till they, too, are urging the 
demands of sectionalism. Thus is their progress, 
They march on, and deny that they march— 
march on again, and still deny that they march; 
and, if not reformed by an awakened sense of 
the dangers of their evil course, will continue this 
till the end is before them with all its horrors, 

The leading Abolitionists understand this bet. 
ter, and congratulated themselves accordingly 
upon the complexion of the late canvass. Hence 

ou hear Gerrit Smith saying, that the few rad- 
ical Abolitionists ‘‘ who refuse to vote for Colonel 
Frémont are, after all, to be numbered among the 
most effective supporters of his election;’’ leave 
them, therefore, ‘*to ply the public mind with 
their radical doctrines, and then,”? “* * #* 
‘** however they shall vote, Colonel Frémont will 
have been a great gainer;’’ and Wendell Phillips 
saying, that the Republican is “the first sectional 
party ever organized in this country. It does not 
now its own face, and it calls itself national; but 
it is not national—it is sectional. It is the North 
arrayed againgt the South;”’ and Garrison saying, 
when he gave his ‘‘ judgment of the Republican 
party,”’ that in ‘* proportion to the growth of dis- 
unionism will be the growth of Republicanism and 
Free-Soilism,’’ and that an examination of the 
map of Massachusetts would show “ that in those 
laces where there are the most Abolitionists who 
ave disfranchised themselves for conscience and 
for the slave’s sake, the heaviest vote is thrown 
for the Free-Soil ticket.”” These men, standiig 
forward, thus hail the coming on of their co- 
workers. They are pestent with any reluctance 
they witness; for, if the march is slow, still there 
is progress, and they feel assured their waiting 
will be rewarded. : 

The South is not mistaken. The leaders of 
the Republican party have let loose a wild spirit 
against her which they cannot control if they 
would; and if it does not exhaust itself in its 
furious conflict with the better spirit of their sec- 
tion, its career of mischief is but begun, for it 
treads a path that leads through ‘‘ burning cities, 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations.” 
Our only hope is, that as in the past, so in the 
future, the Democratic party will stand as a firm 
barrier to meet and check the danger—that as the 


solid rock receives the surging wave and dashes | 


it into spray, so will that party receive and dis- 
embody the encroaching tide of anti-slavery 
fanaticism. “s ; 
The excuses urged for disturbing our peace 
are not of a kind to weaken our conviction that a 
reat wrong is threatened. Are we reminded, as 
e the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Bnyenam,] of 
the exeellency of freedom, and censured e 
smother it in the oppressions and outrages of 
slavery? This imports nothing less than that 
slavery should be extinguished, and, whether we 
.will or not, extinguished by those who have a 
better understanding of its injustice than we have. 
Do we hear lamentations over the condition of 
the negro? The inference is inevitable that the 
negro should be relieved, and, as we will not re- 
lieve him, that it should be done by others who 
are more humane. Is the condition of the white 
man in the slave States deplored? You cannot 
resist the id something more is meant than 
idle wailing.) "Are, we. upbraided that the South 
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tuous? Who can believe that the painting of 
such a picture for our inspection has no other end 
than to gratify our tastes, or mortify our vanity? 
[tanswers no purpose to show that all such 
excuses for harassing us are founded in a vicious 
shilanthropy, or in mistaken views of the life and 
condition of the South. A visionary love of free- 
dom prevents the access of correct knowledge, 
and colors the one fact of slavery with a black- 
ness that darkens all else. For instance, what 
would it avail to show to the Free-Soil partisan 
that the South is not, as he insists, lying under 
a blight of desolation—that she has, in fact, mul- 
tiplied her population, both white and black, mul- 
tiplied her schouls, her colleges, her churches, 
her railroads, her productions, her commerce, her 
wealth, at a rate unapproached in the history of 
ypogress, except by her sister States—that her 
older States, notwithstanding they have contrib- 
uted largely, even lavishly, to the building up of 
her newer ones, some of which have outstripped 
them, have grown and strengthened and im- 
proved the condition of their people steadily, 
through every decade? A mere glance at the 
census will exhibit these facts; and yet they weigh 
nothing in the minds of those who decry our in- 
stitutions. The free States having progressed 
more rapidly in some respects, they look only 
to this, fill their minds with an exaggerated con- 
trast, and exalt themselves to a syperiority which 
their great modesty forbids them to. attribute 
to anything but the bad influence of slavery. | 
If they could be led to imagine for a moment 
that there is no North, or could forget her ex- 
istence while looking elsewhere, then perhaps || 
they would be able to discover that the progress 
of the South has been constant, rapid, grand, || 
wonderful; and that there is much to admire and | 
commend in the growth of her feeble colonies | 
into a mighty empire, in the march of her bold || 
pioneers through the wilderness, hewing the way | 
for the approach of other States with their stand- || 
ards of civilization, their emblems of greatness, 
and their armories of power, and in the energy 
and hardy industry with which she has advanced | 
the fruits of her soil into an unexampled control- 
ling magnitude in the commerce and markets of || 
the world. But all this is shut out from their 
point of vision. Why? Because they are ab- | 
sorbed with enmity to our ore ag with | 
the self-complacent idea that thei n should 
be forced in to supplant them; because they are 
being led captive by a habit of mind which con- 
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cerns itself only with war upon slavery, and || 


| 


which will not be satisfied to release them short || 


of its extermination. 


The President is right, Mr. Chairman. Those H 
who have joined the Free-Soil movement have || 


“entered into a path which leads nowhere, un- | 
less it be to civil war and disunion, and which 
has no other possible outlet.’ To believe other- | 
wise is to believe that the South will submit to | 
all that she holds to be wrong, unjust, unconsti- 
tutional, and destructive. 

When I contemplate the arraying of a strong 
party, bent upon giving the direction to northern 
power, dictated by the prevalent anti-slavery sen- | 
ument, and unmindful of the high guarantees b | 
which southern rights were meant to be secured, 
and can find no opposing organization but that 
of the Democratic party of sufficient strength to 
withstand its aggressive purposes, it cannot be 
surprising that I should indulge the pride of a 

rtisan in the result of the recent election. 

hat is it, in fact, but the pride of patriotism? 
A great calamity to the country has been arrested 
—arrested by my party, and shall I not join the 
President in words of satisfaction that it is so? | 
With’ all my heart I do. I shall accept the | 
triumph as the promise of a still hopeful future, 
trusting that the incoming counsels will be ruled 
by the wisdom, discretion, and courage so much 
needed to keep down the adversary, and to per- 
petuate the power which conquers usurpation | 
and wrong. But should this trust fail, and the 
Sectional party continue to grow, then—but I 
will not speak despondingly. Even then it may 
be that a higher wisdom would but prepare to 
enforce anew the old lesson— 

 « Jove strikes the Titans down, 
Not when they set about their mountain piling, 
But when another rock would crowg their work.” 





; country. 


| on the proposition for horizontal duties and the 
principle of discriminating duties. |] 


| 





| of opinion as to the propriety and necessity of 
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THE TARIFF. 
SPEECH OFsHON. B. STANTON, 
F OHIO, 


In tHE House or RepResENTATIVES, 
February 5, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill || 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: If it be in order, I propose to || 
address a few words to the special order before 
the committee. It certainly is contrary to the 
usages of the House e committee, [laugh- 
ter,] but I hope the 6 will so far indulge 
me as to listen to remarks I have to 
make. 

I cannot, Mr. Chairman, conceive a situation 
more embarrassing than for a gentleman to at- 
tempt to engage in a discussion who goes off 
in this helter-skelter way, where no two consec- 


to manufactures or agriculture. Why, I would 
no more build up any manufacturing interest here, 


| where its product costs more labor than it does 


anywhere else, than | would an agricultural in- 
terest which required a hot-house process for its 
products. . 

I would not ask to protect coffee, for we cannot 
raise it in thisclimate. I would not ask to protect 
any article of manufacture which is not equall 
as well adapted to the soil and climate of this 
country as to any other. They both rest on 
precisely the same principle. There is a differ- 
ence in the wages of labor between the old down- 
trodden despotismsof Europe and this free Repub- 
lic of ours. It is that difference which calls for 
the interposition of legislation for the purpose of 
protection, and it is that only which will war- 
rant it. 

Mr. Chairman, [I purpose, in the further dis- 
cussion of this subject, to confine myself to the 

uestion of the aboliticn of duties on wool, for 
that is practically what the billof the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means means, it is 


s : a ten per t. i 
utive speeches are made on the same question, or }| per cent. duty which they propose on wool. 


have any connection witb one another. I propose 
to discuss the question before the committee, be- 
cause I regard it as one of the first magnitude, 
both in a revenue point of view, and on account | 
of its influence on the industrial pursuits of the | 
I desire to speak to gentlemen present | 
with the hope that I may be able to communicate | 
some information, and to enlighten them to some 
extent on the question before the committee. 

On the revenue aspect of the bill I do not pro- 

ose to occupy the attention of the House at all. 
T think there is no question about the necessity 
for a reduction of the revenue. I do not under- 
stand that, as among the advocates of the bill 
of the majority of the Committee of Ways and || 
Means, there is any difference in principle. ‘The | 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the majority of 
the Committee of Wayssand Means, all recog- || 
nize the propriety of discriminating with a view 
to the protection of existing interests. I do not 
propose, either, to go into the question, between | 
the two branches of the committee, which arises 





I am notaware, Mr. Chairman, that heretofore, | 
in the history of the legislation of the country on | 
the subject of protection, there was any difference 


extending incidental protection to all branches of 


industry, whether of commerce, of manufactures, || is essential to maintain the fertility of the soil. 


|| If you go on annually cultivating the vegetable 
|| productions of the soil and transportin 


or of agriculture, which were essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. I understand 
the settled principle which underlies this doctrine | 
of protection to be, that wherever any branch of 
industry — whether of agriculture, commerce, or 


our soil and climate as in any other, that branch 


of industry should have the protection and fos- || 


tering care of the Government by discriminating 
duties. I find that, in the bill now presented to 
the committee for consideration, a different prin- | 
ciple is adopted. It is now assumed that manu- 
factures are the only proper subjects of protection 
— that the interests of agriculture are altogether 
subordinate and secondary, and that, if it be ne- 
cessary for the purpose of promoting the interests 


of the manufacturers, the agriculturists must be || 


struck down. 
test. 


Now, against that I enter my pro- 
I have before me a communication to the 
National Intelligencer, evidently written by some 
intelligent manufacturer in Boston, in which this | 
principle is clearly and distinctly avowed. It is | 
this: 
| 
} 


‘¢ The principle of protection to labor does not justly apply 
to the products of agriculture, or of which wool is one. Pro- 
tection to agriculture is the attempt to equalize an inferior 
soil or unfavorable climate with more favored regions. It 
is a protection to land, and not to labor, which is the only 
legilimate object.”’ 


That is the keystone to the policy of the man- 
ufacturers of the country, and it explains the pro- 
visions of the bill of the majority of the Committee 
of Waysand Means. It is essentially a manufac- 
turers’ bill. The principle that is laid down here 
will not bear the test of scrutiny. Labor-enters 
into the agricultural products of the country as 
well as land. It is the difference in the wages 
of labor that renders protection necessary either 


|| foreign countries for consumption an 


: 1} 
manufactures—can be pursued as profitably in || 


This 1s, in practice, no protection atall. Now, 


| sir, if 1 understand anything of the argumenta 


| on which the doctrine of protection rests, one of 
| them is, that itis essential to the independence of 

the country, that it should produce all the com- 
| modities that are essential for the use and con- 
| sumption of itsown people. That is the principle 

on which woolen manufacture rests. We should 
be able to manufacture our own woolen goods. 
We should be able to manufacture our own rail- 
road iron, and all other manufactured fabrics. 


| Sir, is it not quite as essential that we should be 


able to produce the materials from which these 
peceneians are manufactured? Suppose you 
oreak down the wool-growing interests,and that 
your manufactures are sustained on imported 
wool: then when the war—of which my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cuiveman] has just 
spoken—comes, and whencommerce isdestroyed, 
how are you to supply yourselves with these 


| woolen fabrics which are essential to the con- 


sumption of the country? The growth of wool 
in this country is therefore a matter of quite as 


|| much national importance as manufactures are, 


and is equally entitled to the protection and care 
of the Government. 

Again, sir: it is laid down as a sound principle 

| by all intelligent agriculturists, that the annual 

animal productions of any country should equal 

| in value its annual vegetable productions. is 


them to 
use, the 
land will continue each year to lose its fertility. 
Hence, in this view of the question, the produc- 
| tion of wool is an indispensable article for scien- 
| tific and profitable tillage. And for reasons which 
time will not permit me to enumerate, and which 
every intelligent farmer will understand, sheep is 
a very important and indispensable part of the 
animal] products of every farm. England has one 
| sheep for every acre of land she has in cultiva- 
tion; France has one for every three acres; and 
| the United States one for every seventeen acres. 
| At the same time, England raises four bushels 
| of wheat for every acre she has in cultivation, 
| France two bushels, and the United States three 
| fourths of a bushel per acre. 

| The value of the annual animal product of 
| England is greater than its vegetable product; in 
| France the animal is less than one half the vege- 
| table product; in the United States the value of 
the vegetable product in 1850, or rather by the 
census of that year, was $66,000,000, and the 
animal product $34,000,000. Any measure which 
tends to diminish the animal products of the coun- 
try aggravates the evils of this destructive hus- 
bandry. It is true that the exceeding fertility of 
our soil, especially in the West,Ahas so far saved 
us from the natural and legitimate results of this 
= system of agriculture; but its conse- 





uences must be visited upon our children. 
nother generation will find our farms worn out, 
dilapidated, and their fertility destroyed. To 
avoid this result, every stimulant should be given 
to the increase of the animal productions of the 
country. And it is mainly because the tendency 
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of the reduction of the duty on wool will be to | repealed it; and that since then there has been an 
diminish and discourage Guin products that I || increased production of wool, and an increase of 
resist it. And this question of wool and its pro- || price. e are told that E h wool-growers 
duction is a matter of sufficient importance to || are now more prosperous than they were before 
occupy the attention of this House. By the census || the apes That argument, if the facts were ad- 
of 1850, which is the last reliable exhibit of the |) mitted, might, I think, be safely answered in this 
quantity of wool and number of sheep in the || fashion: I remember, some fifteen or twenty years 
United States—I find by that, there were then | ago, riding on a flat-bar railroad, at the rate of 
21,731,880 sheep, yielding 52,516,344 pounds of |) some fifteen miles an hour. I thoughtI was getting 
wool. The investment in this business, there- || along rapidly. Within the last five years they 
fore, is equal to $50,000,000. There were in the || have put cow-catchers on the front of the locomo- 
eight States comprising the Ohio and upper Mis- || tives, and since then the railway trains go thirty, 
sissippi valleys, including western Pennsylvania, | forty, and even sixty miles an hour—therefore, 
11,500,000 sheep, yielding 27,500,000 pounds || the cow-catcher increases the speed. [Laughter.] 
of wool. In my own State alone there were, in || It is true that the engines have doubled in power 
round numbers, 4,000,000 sheep, and 10,500,000 || two or three times sin old flat bar has given 
ounds of wool. In my own district there were || way to a different ki il; and the grades 
50,000 sheep, and 650,000 pounds of wool. Here || have been reduced; bu t is nothing—the 
is an investment in my district of over half a || cow-catcher has done it I am asked for the 
million of dollars, which, in my judgment, is || application. The fact assumed is, that the duties 
to be rendered unproductive and stricken down || were taken off of wool in 1828, and that since 
by the bill of the majority of this committee, if | that time the production of wool has increased; 
it passes as it now stands. | ergo, the duty taken off has been the cause of 
We are told, Mr. Chairman, by the represent- || raising the prices. I say, thatargumentis about 
atives of the manufacturing interest, that the || as rational as the conclusion in the case I men- 
abolition of duty on wool is essential to the || tioned, and no more. 
wool grower; that he will be largely benefited Another trifling circumstance should have been 
by it. || recollected. Atthe same time the duties on im- 
It is true that we have imported for the last! ported wool were reduced by the British Parlia- 
five years an average, annually, of 18,000,000 || ment from six pence to one ay half-penny, 
pounds of wool, at a duty of thirty percent. If} a duty of fifteen per cent. additional was levied 
the present duty amounted to prohibition, and no || on imported woolen goods. With capacity for 
foreign wool was imported, it might be argued | cheap production, at least equal to any other 
very plausibly that the reduction or entire repeal || nation in the world, this was in fact prohibitory. 
of the duty would not affect the price; but if the |) The English manufacturers have ever since had 
price would not be reduced, how would the man- || undisputed possession of the home market, and 
ufacturer be benefited ? || have veen struggling with their French and Ger- 
I had supposed the very object of the reduction || man rivals for the markets of the world. This 
of the duty was to enable the manufacturer to buy || is one cause of the extraordinary success of the 
his raw material cheaper, and thereby be enabled || woolen manufacturers of England. They have 
to compete with the ey manufacturer. And |) had steady, uniform, and adequate protection on 
if the manufacturer buys his wool cheaper, I sup- || their manufactured goods. 
ose the wool-grower must sell it cheaper, because || 
M takes twoto makea bargain. Butif lam mis- 
















About 1825 was the time when the duty was 
|| reduced from six pence per pound to one penny, 
taken in all this, and if it be true that the repeal || upon wool costing one shilling. If any gentle- 
of duties inéreases the price of the commodity, || man will take the trouble to look at the report of 
then I would suggest to my friends from Massa- || the World’s Industrial Exhibition in London, 
chusetts and Rhode to that they apply it to || he will find an interesting and instructive article 
manufactured woolen goods. Let us take the |; upon the subject of woolen manufacture. He 
duty off of those goods. If it be a sound prin- || will find that about that year, the power loom 
ciple—if the removal of duty on one commodity || was first introduced into general use. About 
which is imported largely, enhances its price—if it | the same time the spinning-jenny was also intro- 
benefits one article, I cannot see why it will not | duced. He will find, by the examination before 
another. | the committee of the House of Lords, in 1828, 
There are consumed annually for manufactures | for the purpose of inquiring into the state of the 
in the United States, an average of over 52,000,000 || wool-growingand manufacturing interest of Great 
pounds of domestic wool, and 18,000,000 pounds | Britain, the testimony of witnesses who prove 
of imported wool—70,000,000 pounds inall. Now, || this state of facts: that down to 1825, nearly all 
will any gentleman explain to me how and why | the wool in England was manufactured by what 
it is that, if duty be removed from imported wool, || is called domestic manufacturers; that is, ever 
and our woolen manufacturers are allowed to goto || man took his wool home, and manufactured it wit 
South America, Australia, and all over the world, || the aid of very crude and imperfect machinery, 
to purchase wool cheaper than it can be raised || and then took it to Leeds, and exposed it for sale 
here, that the domestic wool-growing interest is || in what wascalled White Cloth Hall, and disposed 
not affected? I should like to hear that proposi- || of itin open market. It was purchased by mer- 
tion argued by my friends from Massachusetts || chants, who dyed and finished it. 
and Rhode Isiand, and the New England States. But these same witnesses tell you, that in 1825 





1 know what is said. It is said, that if you will || this domestic manufacture began to decline, and 
abolish the duty on wool and send the manufac- || the manufacturers began to center in the larger 
turer abroad into the markets of the world, it will | manufacturing establishments; and one witness 
increase the demand for wool; and that the foreign || says that in his own town, containing five hun- 
sipeted.peies for. hs sind Sainz oundinaeeeay, bo: donk baenen tater, tke inmates inti 
. rice for it; and that, consequently, he e cant, the manufacturers havin 
must get an increased price for his cloth, which | abandoned their houses and their business ates 
will enable the domestic manufacturer to compete and gone to Leeds and other larger manufacturing 
with him. That isthe argument. ppnsess to work in the large manufacturing estab- 
The first-remark | have to make in relation to || lishments. . 

that argument is this: it goes on the assumption Here you find that the improved mode of man- 
that the whole population of the country that con- || ufacture—the adoption of machinery to do what 
sume woolen goods is to pay an increased price || before had been done by hand labor—reduced the 
for them. How far that will commend it to the || cost of manufacturing, and enlarged the demand 
favorable consideration of the committee, is a || for wool, and by that means the production was 
question I leave _ to determine. But the thing ] increased and the price ultimately recovered. 

is utterly fallacious. If you wanted a millstone | 1 have before me a little tract which has been 
carried across the Potomac, you might as well tell || distributed among members in large quantities for 
a sailor to tie it to his neck and swim over with || circulation among their constituents, and it con- 
it, as to attempt to raise the oe of wool through- || tains a sort of synopsis of the manufacturer’s 
out the commercial world by removing the dut ment. 

are referred tothe eusnanply of Sglasd in thie w- || to-Uss cts ent our in tho sonst: Teil ee found, 

e e n this re- || to the facts set out in . oun 

-. We are told that she imposed duty for a || upon a careful examination, that the facts set 
ong time on imported wool; that she subsequently ' forth in this pamphlet are really all fables. It 
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states the quantity of wool produced ji 
Britain as siiowas . = hes 


** Quantity of wool produced in Great 


Britain im 1800........ scceeceseecees 92,544,000 pounds 
** Quantity of wool produced in Great , 
Britain in 1828....... 0 toecee coccnece 111,623,729 « 


* Increase in twenty-eight years (under 
a duty of about twelve cents per 
pound) only...... coeccecceceecs eves 19,079,729 





“The duty was removed ; and in 1850 the production jn 
Great Britain was 275,000,000 pounds ; showing an increase 
in twenty-two years, without duty, of 163,376,271 pounds, 
Notwithstanding this rapid increase in production, the prices 
of wool steadily advanced, as shown by the fiamentary 
statistics, the moment the duty was taken off, owing to the 
great revival of manufacturing.” 

Can you tell me what that means, “ increase 
in twenty-eight years under a duty of twelve 
cents per pound, nineteen millions of pounds?” 
Does not that mean that the duty of twelve cents 
had been upon wool for twenty-eight years; and 
that the price went up immediately on the repeal 
of the duty? If it does not mean that, it i 
not mean anything. Now what are the facts? 
In the same investigation before the committee 
of the House of Lords, testimony was taken 

amongst other things) as to the rates of duty, 

he following table gives the rate of duties on 
wool imported into England from 1783 to 188, 
as proved before that committee. I have myself 
examined the act of Parliament of July 2, 1819, 
imposing a duty of sixpence per pound on all 
wool imported after January 1, 1820; and the act 
of July 5, 1825, reducing the duty to one penn 
on wool costing more than one shiling per pound, 
and one ee per pound on wool costing less 
than one shilling per pound, and find they corre- 
spond with the table: 

From 1783 to 1804......... free 


“© 3804 00. 190D. cccccess halfpenny rT pound, 

s¢ 1809 to 1814.........6s. 8d. per i weight, 
s¢ 1814 to 1820..... +++. 7s. 11d. per hundred weight, 
$6 1820 to 1825...0 20000 6d. per pound, 

6 3ORS 00 1888.00. vesee ld. per pound, 


on wool above one shilling per pound ; and a halfpenny on 
wool under one shilling. Since 1828, free. 

The duty of about twelve cents per pound lasted 
only five years; and after 1828 wool was entirely 
free. And yet gentlemen exhibit these facts to us 
as the result of a protective duty upon wool. 

Again, ityig. said ‘‘ the moment the duty was 
taken off, Wieivanced steadily in price.”’? The 
truth of this statement may be tested by the fol- 
lowing table of the prices of South Down wool 
from 1820 to 1829, as proved before the same com- 
meet ener for the years 1828 and 1829, which 

r 


are taken from McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary: ‘ 
Prices of South Down Wool in England. 

1820.......1s. 5d —3l cts. BORE. cescne ls. 4d—29 cts. 
PGR se0acée ls. 3d —28 ** Bees dhe 10d—19 “ 
er ls. 34 —28 “ i ansbets 9d—37 “ 
BOP scéces ls. 44d—30 “ BEB scccéae 8d—15 “ 
1824.......ls, Wd —26 “ BORD. 5 icc 6d—11 “ 


Again, sir, they say that the duty was re- 
moved, and that in 1850 the production of wool 
in Great Britain was 275,000,000 pounds, show- 
ing an increase in twenty-two years, without 
duty, of 163,376,729 pounds. There is an edito- 
rial article in the New York Tribune of January 
28, 1857, prepared with great care, and profess- 
ing to be statistically correct, which I appre- 
hend is just as reliable in its statistics as those 
contained in this anonymous pamphlet, which 
has nobody to stand godfather for it. In that 
article it is said that there is in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 35,000,000 
sheep. Now, sir, if there were 275,000,000 pounds 
of wool, the yield would average eight pounds per 
fleece. Do you believe that? The proof before 
the committee of the House of Lords in 1828, 
was that the fleeces would ave less than four 
pounds each; and that is a | and liberal esti- 
mate. In the United States it is less than two 
and a half pounds per fleece. If they ave 
four pounds each, there would be only 140,000 
pe of wool instead of 275,000,000 pounds. 

ow, what are the facts? The increase in twen- 
= ht years, that is, from 1800 to 1828, was 
1 “000, pounds, and the increase from 1828 to 
1856—twenty-eight years more—through the ad- 
vantage of ving i the in- 
creased consumption of wool, was only 28,000,000 
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You are told, too, that during all this period 
the farmers were essentially benefited. I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to what was 
the effect of the — of this twelve cent duty 
in 1825. During the five years when this six- 

nce duty was imposed upon wool, South Down 
wool in the London and Liverpool markets aver- 

d eighteen pence per pound. In 1828 it had 
gone down all over the kingdom to eight pence per 
pound, and the farmers were in rebellion upon 
the subject, and this parliamentary investigation 
was the result. Yet we are told in this pamphlet 
that the price went up all this time. Landlords 
were compelled in many instances to reduce their 
rents twenty-five per cent., because their tenants 
could not pay, on account of the low price of 
wool. Well, in 1828, Parliament abolished that 
duty of a penny a pound on wool costing a shil- 
ling, and in that year Seuth Down wool went 
down to sixpence a pound. And yet we are re- 
ferred to the ae of England for the purpose 
of showing that the wool-growers will be bene- 
fied by the repeal of duties. I know it will be 
said that that was temporary—that the price went 
up afterwards. [have in my hand acircular from 
a London wool-broker giving the price of wool on 
jst January, 1857. He puts South Down wool 
downat from nineteen to twenty pence per pouiid. 
In 1824 it was eighteen pence. The increase is 
said to be a penny per pound. ‘But, sir, do you 
not know, and does notevery man know, that the 
value of money has depreciated more than fifty 

er cent. since 1824—that eighteen pence in 1824 
would buy fifty percent. more of any of the mar- 
ketable commodities of the country than your 
nineteen or twenty pence will buy to-day? Isay, 
therefore, that for a term of twenty-eight years 
wool has not recovered its price, and it never 
will. 

It is true that, notwithstanding these results to 
the wool-growing interest, the manufacturer flour- 
ished; and Parliament adhered to the policy of 
free wool, and still adheres to it. The reason is 
obvious: England had a crowded population, des- 
titute of employment and of the means of sup- 
port. They must be furnished with employment, 
orsupported by taxation. There was, therefore, 
no other alternative. The manufacturer must be 
sustained to give bread to their stangg millions, 
otherwise they would be overwhal with an 
insupportable weight of pauperisnY and crime. 
Thank God, no such necessity exists in this 
country: our immense public domain furnishes 
room and scope for profitable employment for our 
people for generations to come. 

But in the article of fine cloths, France is in 
advance of England all the time. A very large 
majority of the fine cloths imported into, and con- 
sumed in this country, are French cloths. And 
yet, during that whol period, France has main- 
tained a duty on imported wool. I have not been 
able to ascertain the amount; but France has 
maintained a strict protective policy; she has pro- 
tected her wools and her woolen manufactures; 
and there has grown up there the highest perfec- 
tion in the geeben manufactures found anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the prosperity of 
the woolen manufacturers of the country is highly 
desirable and very necessary for the prosperity 
of the wool-grower. The one is necessary for 
the other, t, sir, gentlemen are overrating 
altogether the effect which the abolition of duty 
on wool will have on woolen manufactures. 
What is proposed? It is proposed that we shall 
redua@ the duty on impo wool twenty per 
cent. When your imported wool is cleaned and 
subjected to all the waste which it ae 
during the process of manufacture, there will be 
five rae of wool in a yard of cloth. If that 
wool has cost you an average of forty cents a 
pound, then the reduction of the duty of twenty 
Fa cent., or one fifth, is eight cents per pound, or 
orty cents on the wool of which it is composed. 
Your cloth will be worth (with the duty on wool) 
about four dollars per yard. With the duty re- 
duced to ten per cent., it would be worth three 
dollars and sixty cents. Do gentlemen believe 
that with the eiditional advantage which that 
will give on this fine description of cloths that 
require amount of hand labor, that 
cannot be done by machinery at all, it will enable 
them to command the domestic market of the 
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country, and exclude the importation of foreign 
cloths? And unleggyou can do that, the reduc- 
tion of the duty wie: save you. 

But if gentlemen unite the interests of agri- 
culture and commerce and manufactures alto- 
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L ir fight, or a general 
| system of protection. 
| Mr. Chairman, [am not alone, and wool is not 
| the only interest that is sacrificed by this bill. 

| Any gentleman who will look at this bin will see 


gether, and are ready to afford to each the ade- | that hemp, flax, linseed, and linseed oil, and all 


quate protection which their relative importance | 
requires, we will go with them for any additional 
increase of duties on manufactured woolen goods 

that will be necessary for the purpose of enabling | 
them to protect themselves against foreign man- 
ufacturers. 
and be able to command the whole trade of the 
country. Let them be able toexclude the foreign 


article altogether, and I do not believe there will |’ 


be any necessity for on wool. But that 
must be first establis we cannot consent 
to be sacrificed whil &re in the process of | 


making experiments as to whether you can main- 
tain yourselves or not. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the leading argu- | 
ment in favor of protecting manufacture is, that 
it builds up a consuming class for the agricultural | 





in- || with the rest. 
Let them be placed on a firm basis, || 


i} 


the agricultural productions of the country which 


| the manufacturer regards as essential to aid him 


in the cheap production of his fabrics—all these 
are to be in the same category, and sugar is to go 

Now, if Foumuat have the inter- 
ests of my constituents protected, | am not in 
favor of protecting the interests of the constituents 
of other gentlemen. 

There is another argument made use of in the 
paper published in the Intelligencer, which I have 
passed over, and which I may as well answer 
now. Itis said thatthe farmers of this country 
| have cheap land, and ought to be able to compete 
| with foreign agricultaeul product without a pro- 
| tective import duty. I want to call the attention 
, of the committee to this for one moment. We 
| imported during the last year 14,437,000 pounds 


productsof the country. That,in my judgment, || of wool; less in amount than we have imported 


is the only argument that renders it worthy of || 


the consideration of Congress, or of the American 
people. 


I desire to have such a diversity in the | 


pursuits of the people of this country, that each | 
may consume the productions of the other, and | South America, of the 14,000,000 pounds, fur- 
thereby save the necessity of transport to distant || nishes 5,000,000 pounds; and of this, the larger 
countries. But where the manufacturers of the || part comes from Buenos Ayres. In Buenos Ayres 


country choose to abandon their friends, when 
they choose to ally themselves with the free-trade 


for several years. The average price was eleven 
| and one third cents«per pound. I do not think 
| Ohio farmers can raise it at that price. The 
| reason of the lowness of the price is apparent. 


| 


the land is not fenced. There is scarcely any 
| value attached to it. They have no winters there. 


party in this country, when they choose to turn || A simple shepherd takes charge of three thousand 
round on those who have heretofore sustained and || sheep. ‘There is nc expense in producing wool 


supported them in imposing protective duties on | 
manufactured goods, then it becomes our duty to | 
look to number one. 
Now, what have you done? We are told that | 
if you will only take the duty off wool —if you 
will build up the manufactures of New England— | 
New England will consume a verylarge amount | 
of the agricultural products of the Mississippi | 
valley, and that the 
uniform market. 
Mr. Chairman, since we negotiated a reciprocit 
treaty which enabled New England to import all 


her bread and meat from the British Provinces || 


will find there a steady and || ~ « 
t is only about two years, } Cordoua, washed...... 
| 


duty free, and last year you bought from there | 


ucts. Yes, sir, you want your manufactures pro- 


tected— you want to abolish protection on the || 


agricultural products of the country; and when 
we build up your manufactures you will not buy 
from us a bushel of wheat, a pound of meat or 
butter, or a bushel of potatoes, but you buy them 
all from the British Provinces. We cannot com- 
pete with them. New England is situated on 
the Canada border. There is her water trans- 
portation on the Atlantic coast, and by the way 
of Lake Champlain. The cost of transportation 
excludes us from the New England market. 
Canada can undersell us. This doctrine of free- 
trade is either right or wrong. On this, even my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. Boyce] and I 
will agree. If it is not right when it is applied 


to the agricultural productions of the country, it 


is not right when it is applied to its manufactures. 
If gentlemen who want wool for the purpose of 


a pound more for the purpose of promoting the 
production of domestic wool, then I am not will- 
ing to risk the payment of a sixpence a yard 
more on cloth for the purpose of getting domestic 
cloth. If you are not willing to afford that equal 
protection to all the interests of the country; 
which will build up a consuming population for 
the agricultural productions of the country, and 
ou will send us abroad to Liverpool and all over 
urope for the sale of our agricultural products, 
then there is another thing I am not willing to do: 
I am not willing to have discriminating duties 
against goods imported in foreign bottoms. Nor 
am I willing to pay additional freight on the trans- 
rtation of goods from New Orleans to New 
ork, on account of the exclusion of foreign ves- 
sels from the coasting trade. I go for a system 
that will afford equal protection to all th® inter- 
ests of the country; or I am willing to take all 
duty off all manufactured goods, and repeal all 
laws which discriminate against fo 


é vessels, 
or exclude them from the coasting trade. 


Let us 


| 





| 


beyond the expense of shearing. Let me read 

from the London circular I have before alluded 

to, in order that we may see at what price this 

wool is quoted on the Ist of January, 1857: 
Buenos Ayres, Entre, Rios, §¢. 


| Merino, washed........0.+++: 20d. to 27d.—40 to 50 cents. 
| Mestigo, seseeeveesl4d. to 22d.—28 to 44 


6“ unwashed...... cess 8d. to 1ld.—16 to @ « 
Common, washed ............ 8d.to 8d.—l6to 16 “ 
unwashed.......... 4d.to 5d.—8tol0 “ 

«+s eeeel0d. to 1ld.—20 to 22“ 

sé unwashed.....secees 5d. to 6d.—10to 12 


Here is this wool produced on the immense 
plains of South America with no Jakor, and at 
an expense only for shearing, that comes directly 


twenty million dollars’ worth of imported prod- | into competition with the wool produced in this 
1} 


country. 

There is a great deal of humbug in the declar- 
ation that we cannot produce all kinds of wool 
in this country. Iam told that a manufacturer 
in Maine manufactured trom Silesian wool, pro- 
duced in that country, a piece of cloth which took 
the first prize at the World’s Fair in London in 
1851. That same kind of wool—precisely the 
same—is raised to-day in Ohio; and that same 
man has bought five .nousand or six thousand 
pounds of it. The wool he bought, he says, will 
make as good cloth as that which was on exh? 'i- 
tion. It has all the qualities requisite in the best 
wool of any country. Our soil and climate are 
adapted to the Silesian sheep. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Will the gentleman 
| state what he paid for it? 
| Mr. STANTON. One dollar and fifty cents 


per pound. . 
r. FULLER, of Maine. I think it was two 
dollars. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, the highest- 
Ear wool imported into this country, as shown 
y the last report on Commerce and Navigation, 
is Australian wool. There is not a very large 
amount of it, only 16,000 pounds, at a price of 
thirty-one cents per pound. There is no descrip- 
tion of wool which cannot be produced in this 
country. If there were, I should have no objec- 
tion to having the duty taken off of that kind of 
wool, if we were not cheated when we undertake 
to import it. I ascertain, by gentlemen who are 
engaged in the wool business, that its importation 
has fallen entirely into the hands of foreigners, 
and that great frauds are perpetrated upon the 
custom-house, and that thirty per cent. upon fine 
cloth is not more than equal to fifteen per cent., 

if paid in good faith. 3 
have briefly gone over the ground upon which 
I resist any interference with the duties upon wool. 
I feel perfectly sure that for the next five years, 
if you take the duty off of imported weal, hat 
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will go through the 
same crucible that the English wool-growers | 
went through from 1825 to 1830; and that a large | 
amount of capital willbedesiroyed. =| 

In connection with this same subject, it 1s said 
we can produce wool as in here as any- | 
where else. Inthe investigation before the com- | 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1828, the sub- | 
ject of the expense of raising wool, and why it 
was raised, was thoroughly gone into. I have 
taken some extracts from the testimony of wool- 
growers, which I will read. Lord Napier, in his 
testimony, says: 

« He has a farm in Ettrick Forest, Selkirk county, Scot- 
land. If we did not raise sheep upon it, it would become 
the hatitation of snipe and foxes, and return to waste. 
More than one half of Scotland is occupied in Cheviot and 
blatk-fuced sheep.”’ 

Walter Frederick Campbell, member of the 
House of Commons from Argyleshire, testifies 
that— 

“The wool raised in Argyleshire is black-faced wool, the 
coarsest that is sold. ; ; 

“The jand on which it is raised is fit for nothing else. 
The sheep-walks would be fit for nothing else but shooting 
and deer-stalking. Many landlords have given a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent. on rents, ow account of the falling 
off in the price of wool.”’ 


Every farmer before that commigtee testified 
that it was indispensable, without regard to the | 
price of wool, that there should be upon each farm 


a given number of sheep; that any other descrip- || 


tion, of cultivation, without sheep to manure the 
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farm, deteriorates the —— of the land; that it || 


goes down, and its productions are gradually and | 
annually diminished. Hence they say they are | 
compelled to keep sheep whether the wool brings | 
themany thing ornot. Every one knows, (whe 
knows any thing about it,) that sheep are raised 
in England not mainly on account of the wool; 
and they do not produce much of the finer quali- 
ties of wool. Sheep are raised mostly for mut- 
ton. In proof of this, you find that the evidence 
before this committee was, that the sheep were 
regularly killed when they are about two years 
old, and when the amount of meat could not be 
increased by keeping them longer. They are not 
kept, as they are here, until they are five or six 
years old... Mutton is a main article of food in 
ingland—an article of universal consumption. In 
our country we have somewhat of a prejudice 
against mutton as an article of food—at least it is 
not extensively consumed in the West—and 
sheep are raised principally for the wool. 

These are the reasons why the duty upon wool 
1S necessary. 
ervation, it must not be disturbed; and if the 
manufacturers expect to sustain themselves, the 
have got to stand side by side with the woul: 
growing interest, and not insult us with the idea 
that they are going to benefit us. Let us judge 
for ourselves what is for our welfare and interest, 
ldo not belong to that class of idolaters who 
propagate their faith by fire and sword, and en- 
deavor to save men from eternal damnation against 
their will. We want our wool protected, as it | 
has been from 1816 down to the present time. 
The uniform policy of the country has been, to 
make the duties a little lower upon imported wool 
than upon manufactdred woolens. We ask a 
continuance of the system and the policy which 
built up the manufacturing establishments of the | 
Kast; and if they choose to abandon us now, they | 
must take the consequences. For the purpose | 
of showing that | do not speak without authority 
when | say that protection to the wool-grower 
and the manufacturer have heretofore gone hand 
in hand, I submit an abstract of the several tariffs 
from 1824 to the present time: 


AMERICAN TARIFFS ON WOOL AND WOOLEN GUODS. 


Act of May 22, 1824. 
On fine wool engoods 30 per cent. until June 30, 1825; 


afterwards 334 per cent. 
On stuff good and blankets 25 per cent. 


On wool 20 per cent. uutil June 30, 1625; afterwards 25 
per cent. 

On wool not exceeding 10 cents per pound, 15 per cent.— 
mMiiiiIitis.. 


Act of May 19, 1828. 


On cloth not less than @4 45 cent. 
til June 30, 18995 aad alterwerds 50 per eg 





On cloth fi 50 yard t. until 
dave 99, 1290) afterwards Se per c pn 
On woolen goods from 81 to per square yard, shall 


| 
If it is an interest worthy of pres- | 
| 
| 
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be deemed to have cost $2 50 square yard, 40 per cent, till 
June 30, 1829; afterwards 45 per cent. 

On woolen goods from 50 cents which shall be deemed 
to have cost $1 per square yard, cent. until June 30, 
1829; and afterwards 45 per cent. 

On woolen goods not exceeding 50 cents, which shall be 
deemed to have cost 50 cents per square yard, 40 per cent. 
till June 30, 1829; and afterwards 45 per cent. 

On wool 4 cents per pound, and 40 per cent. ad valorem 
in addition, until June 30, 1829; afterwards 5 per cent. per 
annum, in addition, until the whole ad valorem shall be 50 
per cent.—Laws United States, vol. 4, p. 270. 


Act of July 14, 1832. 


On milled and fulled cloth not exceeding 35 cents, 5 per 
cent. On silk and worsted 10 per cent. On worsted yarn 
20 per cent. On woolen yarn 4 cents per pound, and 50 
per cent ad valorem. On blankets, carpets, &c., 25 percent. 
On Brussels, Wilton, and three-ply ingrain, 63 cents per 
square yard. Other man 3 of wool, 50 per cent. 
Wool uuder 8 cents per 5 exceeding 8 cents, 4 
cents specific, and 40 per lorem. 


Act of , 1833. 


All duties on imports exceeding 20 per cent. shall be re- 
duced 10 per cent. per annum of the excess, until itamounts 
to 20 per cent. only. 


Act of August 30, 1842. 
On fine woolens, 40 per cent. 
On fine carpets, 30 per cent. 
On blankets, 15 and 25 per cent. 
On all other woolen goods, 30 per cent. 
On woolen yarn, &c., 30 per cent. 
; On flannels, 35 per cent. 
On camlets and other manufactures of goat’s hair or mo- 
hair, 20 per cent. 
On wool not exceeding 7 cents per pound, 5 per cent. 
All other unmanufactured wool, 3 cents per pound, and 30 
per cent ad valorem. 


“Act of July 30, 1846. 
All woolen goods not otherwise provided for, 30 percent. 
Baizes, bockings, flannels, and floor cloths, 25 per cent. 
Blankets of all kinds, 20 per cent. 
Wool unmanufactured, 30 per cent. 








THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN LETCHER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 5, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. LETCHER said: 

Mr. Cuainman: The question of a revision of 
the tariff is always a question of importance, and 
one eminently deserving, at the hands of the legis- 
lators of the nation, calm consideration and dis- 
mecca examination. Whenever this question 

1as come before the National Legislature, it has 
created a severe struggle and consequent excite- 
ment, growing out of the fact that the interests 
of smaller classes in the community were arrayed 
against the interests of others, who constitute 
a majority of the people of the United States. 
That contest has been fought out on various occa- 
sions in our history. Sometimes victory has 
perched on the banner of one party, sometimes 
| onthe banner ofthe other. And yet, whenever the 
| time came for a readjustment of the question, each 
_ party came into the field with as strong a determ- 
ination to contest every inch of ground, as if it 
had never been driven trom its position in a pre- 
vious struggle. Such has been the result in the 
past. Such, I imagine, is to be the result in the 
present struggle, from some of the indications 
that have already shown themselves. 

In the discussion of this question on the present 
occasion, I shall endeavor to do justice to all sec- 
_ tions of my country, and all clagses of her people. 
_I shall not seek to array here one aection of the 
country or one class of the people against another. 
| I shall endeavor, so far as it is possible, to bring 
parties together so that we may arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to this important 
question. I shall labor to accomplish a great 
| practical result which now claims consideration 
_at our hands. I allude to the present condition 
| of the Treasury of the United States, and the best 
_means of depleting it without wastefulness, and 
| without d ing the finances of the country. 

The®ariff of 1846; which it was predicted, at 
the time of its » would not produce a 
sufficient amount of revenue for the purposes of 
the Government economically administered, has 
more than realized the expectatiens of its author 
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and friends, as to the amount of revenue that 
would be collected under its operation. The Sec 
retary of the Treasury informs us in his lag 
annual report, that the surplus in the Treagyr 
will be, on the 30th of Jure, 1857, as estimated 
by him, $22,345,222 81. He reports further, tha: 
according to his estimate, the surplus in the 
Treasury, on the 30th of June, 1858, will amount 
to the sum of $43,995,710 62. Are not facts like 
these calculated to make an impression on the 
public mind of the country, and to admonish all 
thinking and reflecting men that a financial storm 
is gathering over the land which may involye 
thousands in ruin before even that 30th day of 
June, 1857, arrives, if some decided measure be 
not adopted to reduce the revenue, to deplete the 
Treasury, and to restore to the business of the 
country that specie which is now locked up in the 
Government vaults and withdrawn from circula. 
tion? If this surplus shall continue to accumy. 
late, what, I ask, are to be the effects, when jt 
shall reach the enormous amount of $44,000,000 
in June, 1858? 

I call the attention of the House to this matter 
now, and I appeal to each and all on this floorty 
save this country from a commercial revulsion— 
such as has never been known in our history on 
ay previous occasion—a revulsion compared to 
which the revulsion of 1836 wasa small and unim- 
portantaffair, for since the revulsion of that period 
our area has extended; our interests have multi- 
plied; our business relations have greatly increased 
in magnitude and importance; and the result of a 
financial crisis, therefore, must be more serious 
and alarming. I appeal to all to go with me for 
the adoption of some measure which will reduce 
the revenue and which will reserve to the people 
the right of retaining in their own hands the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. The Government does not 
require for its use these large contributions, and 
there is no necessity for abstracting so great aa 
ar vunt from the pockets of the people and with- 
drawing it from circulation. 

Let us look at the effect this large surplus in 
the Treasury is producing throughout the States. 
Various schemes of internal improvement have 
been fostered by the Legislatures of the thirty- 
one States of this Union, and mnany of these Legis- 
latures ha ed to those internal improvement 
compani redit of the State in the shape of 
bonds, to le them to realize means for the 
purpose of prosecuting their works. Whatis the 
value of these bonds in the market now? What 
is the value of the bonds of the best and most sol- 
ventof the States? I think I may safely say, from 
my own observation, that there is not one Staie 
in the Union, which has so loaned its credit to 
improvement companies, that is now receiving 
the par value of its bonds in the market. Why 
is this? A short time ago, when there was no 
surplus in the Treagury, we know that these 
bonds would command their par value, and were 


last 


_ eagerly sought after and promptly purchased. We 


found that money matters were at that time easy 
throughout the country; that you could borrow 


| money readily in almostall places; that the banks 


flourished, and were able to accommodate their 
friends. Butsince this accumulation in the Treas- 


|ury, and the conseganne withdrawal of specie 


from circulation, we find the banks themselves so 
embarrassed that, even in the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, they prefer 
making their discounts to those who will agree to 
pay in some one of the cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
hia, and New York, in order to protect tl Ives 
romanticipated dangersand well-groun¢ 
hension of serious difficulties in monetary affairs. 
This provident care on the part of the banks 
should admonish the people that the storm is im- 
pending, and prepare them to withstand its fury. 
I say that these facts show that there is an 
unhealthy condition in the monetary affairs of the 
country, which we, the Representatives of the 
people, ought to seek in some way to correct and 
relieve. Is there any better mode that can sug- 
itself to the mind of any man amongst us, 
than to deplete the sury; to collect no more 
om the people than is absolutely necessary 0 
le the Gavesnment to carry on.its operations 
onan econo pomucal cale? A wise andagreat man, 
has said, with force and truth: 
* “The United States profess to legislate for the benefit of 
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the many, or in other words, to do justice to all. Thisis all 
that ever is desired by the many, or could ever be for their 
penefit. Justice is the onlyrighteous object of all legitimate 
Governments.”? 

Are you legislating for “the benefit of the 
many ” by adopting the bill of the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means? Are you 


doing ‘* justice to all??? Are you securing the | 


« righteous object”’ of ** legitimate Government ?”? | 


The present tariff abstracts from the pockets of 
the agriculturists, the laborers, the mechapics, the 
artisans, and others who make up society, what 
the Government does not need to defray its ex- 


penses: it withdraws that money from circula- | 


tion; it denies to them the right to use it for their 


own profit, and for the increase of their own | 


worldly estate, and this for no needful govern- | 


mental purpose. Whenever a Government goes 
beyond the point necessary to meet its wants on 


an economical scale, it becomes unjust and op- | 


pressive to the people; and the sooner you set 
avout to correct the evil the sooner you will re- 


store the Government toits original principles, and 


5 o rhi ; Se] > Te] * i} ‘ 
to the great end which it was designed to secure. || ("be collected to support this Government, I || 


Justice is the only righteous object of all legiti- 
mate government. I desire to see this righteous 
object carried out by protecting every man in this 


broad land in the enjoyment of the avails of his | 


labor, and relieving him from every burden which 
may be unnecessarily imposed upon him. 

1 lay down the proposition that all tariffs, ar- 
ranged for the purpose of protecting domestic man- 


ufactures, do, in fact, take from one man or class | 


of men in the community the proceeds of his or 


their labor,and apply those proceeds to the benefit | 


of other parties without compensation to the party 


whose property is thus taken from him by gov- || 
I maintain that this proposi- | 


ernmental power. 
tion is incontrovertible. I maintain, further, that 
while this Government has the right to arrange 
its scale of duties, for the purpose of supplying 
its Treasury with so much as may be necessary 
to carry on its operations economically, it has no 


right, in laying those duties, to look to any other | 
object than the acquisition of needful revenue; | 


that whenever it undertakes to lay them, not with 


an eye to revenue, but with an eye to protecting | 
any one class of the community, either manufac- | 
turers or others, it does so in violation of its obli- | 


gation to the many; it robs the majority for the 
purpose of placing money in the peekets of ihe 
minority; therefore it is not in consonance with 
the spirit or with the terms of the Constitution, 
but is utterly subversive of every principle of 
justice and fairness in legislation. Equality is 
the great principle with us; and in disposing of 
the burdens of the Government, these burdens 


should be so distributed that they may fall as | 
nearly equal as possible on all clas*es of the com- 


munity, and on all the interests of the commu- 


hity. 
A wise, a good, and a great statesman-of my 


own beloved Commonwealth, who: filled various | 


important positions within the gift of her people, | 
as Governor, Senator in Congress, member of | 


this House, and others of less importance, and 
ably and faithfully discharged the duties of all— 


] allude to Governor Giles—laid down these doc- | 


trines in regard to Government, its powers, and | 


its duties. 
committee: 


“Tt should never be forgotten that government itself is 
an evil, but to a certain extent a necessary one. Beyond 
that necessary extent every movement of the Government 
is in derogation of common right, and becomes a common 
curse to the people. Every enactment is in derogation of 


I ask for them the attention of the 
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| they will hail the spirit which actuates us as an 


| which have cast a gloom over our land, and di- 


| otherwise, and the mechanical interests, all—all 


| tion. 





common right; and every enactment beyond the necessary | 


limits of governmental powers is an act of despotism. It 
is. a usurpation of the rights of the people.” 

Again, Mr. Giles says, speaking of the rights 
surrendered and the rights retained by him when 
man in his individual character went into a state 
of government: 


“ Whence, then, the derivation of the governmental right 
to take from one man the surplus of the proceeds of hisown 


tbor and give it to another, neither rendering public ser- 
Vice, and being equallpentitied to the protection of the 
rmment in the of all their individual rights ? 


No legitimate Government, still less the Government of the 
United States, being a Government of chartered, limited 
powers, has any right whatever to intermeddle with the 
us 


proceeds of man’s labor after paying the i 

Silenedy cna eng dacheacbenees eplaaabesaied guaran. 
ustiftable eee et dana 
iment, ‘feeling power and forgetting right,’ has at all times 
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seized upon this surplus of the proceeds of labor forthe ac- || ular favor in behalf o = 

complishment of its capricious, profligate, and mischievous | at that point, and sae Puram, Niedade ce 
‘ ? 


schemes.”? 
A ; far as may be necessary to meet Government 
1 subscribe, comfilly subscribe, to these doc- || wants, on the various echeddlad then recognized 
trines of Governor Giles, and I regard it as very as the proper basis for the adjustment of the con- 
important that they should be borne in mind in || troversy? 
the consideration and adjustment of this measure. Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. Let me 
Weall well remember the effects which were pro- | ask the gentleman a question. I understand him 
duced by the enactment of the tariff of 1828. It || to say that he is in favor of a reduction of dut 
was followed by fierce sectional strife which threat- || on imports on the schedules of the tariff of 1846 
ened, at one ‘period of its existence, a collision || in order to diminish the revenue of the Govern- 
between the F ederal Governmentand the State of | ment. Now is not the gentleman aware that a 
South Carolina. Never have I witnessed such ex- || further reduction would increase the revenue on 
citement as existed at that time in all sections of || the principle that the law of 1846 increased the 
the Union; and I but speak whatall feel and know || revenue largely compared with that collected 
when I say, if a blow had been struck, the bond | under the tariff of 1842? 
of affectiow that uni States, would have Mr. LETCHER. Ido not knowa great deal 
been severed, and s rever. Every patriot | about it;and as my friend from Pennsylvania and 
throughout the land ted the then existing || the Secretary of the Treasury are traveling on the 
state of things. | same line, I will answer him through the Secre- 
Ido not desire to see such a result brought || tary. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
about by the action of this House now. In the | report of 1854-55, undertook to ascertain what 
adjustment of the tariff, by Which the revenue is | would be the reduction of duties under the op- 
eration of a bill somewhat similar to the one I 
ctior | | now offer, and which was then presented by my 
a sense of justice, and a due regard for the rights, | friend from Alabama, (Mr. Hovsron,] the redue- 
interests, and prejudices even, of ail sections. I || tion under the existing tariff, and the reduction 
desire to see it adjusted, and its details arranged |! under his own projet. Under the bill of my 
and settled, on some fair principle, which will |! friend from Alabama, the revenue would be, on 
enable Representatives and Senators from the || an average for six years, $30,333,311 75, and 
North and the South (while neither section may || $43,757,031 16 forthe next preceding year; under 
get all it demands) to return to theirconstituents, || the existing tariff it would be, on an average for 
and satisfy them that the measure is just and || six years, $40,907,718 29, and for the preceding 
equal in its operation. If we thus act, a justand || year, $58,072,390 26; and under the Secretary’s 
generous constituency will not only approve and || projét it would be, on an average for six years, 
abide by the measure that we may adopt, but || $33,643,018 93, and for the ‘preceding year, 
an || $47,709,320 51. As my friend is traveling on 
omen of future peace to the country. I desire || that line, and as he and the Secretary of the 
to see nothing more of those sectional disputes || Treasury concur in their views as embodied in 
the bill of the majority of the committee to a very 
| great extent, I apprehend he will regard this an- 
swer a entirely satisfactory, and as a conclusive 
| demonstration, with his faith in that officer, that 
is the only safe and secure foundation on which || the bill of the minority will bring about such a 
this Government can rest. Withdraw them from |! reduction in the reyenue as he anticipates. 
its support, and its days are numbered. Let us || Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
cease our wrangles, terminate our hostile opposi- || not interrupt the gentleman further. I will merely 
tion, and no longer waste our strength in a war || hope the gentleman will not quarrel with his own 
from which we can reap only ‘‘a harvest of woe.” || Secretary of the Treasury. I do not agree with 
I imagine then, you will agree with me that || the Secretary. 
the farmer, the planter, the day-laborer, every | Mr. LETCHER. As one good turn deserves 
class in society represented in the professions and || another, | would commend my friend from Penn- 
| sylvania to his brother from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton, ] 


are interested in a reduction of the revenue to the |! who has just addressed the committee on this 


standard of the Government’s wants on an eco- || subject. 
nomical scale; and that the only interest opposed || But, Mr. Chairman, so far as that is concerned, 
to a reduction of revenue will come from the || if my friend from Pennsylvania shall find that 
owners of the manufacturing establishments and || the bill of the minority will not reduce the reve- 
stocks, who have been growing fat upon protec- || nue low enough, after the experiment has been 
Are there not enough here representing all || made, I will give him bond and security that, if 
these various interests that I have enumerated, || I am here, I will try to reduce it still lower until 
who are ready to agree upon some measure which || jt shall reach the revenue standard. 
promises to settle this question upon a fair and I come now to the consideration of the bill re- 
just basis, that the country will recognize and || ported by the majority of the committee; and, sir, 
approve? We must settle this question; we must Festieat entirely with my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
preserve the people from the evils of this surplus || Sranron] in the remark he made in the progress 
in the Treasury; and having settled it, and saved || of his speech, that it was, as reported, a thorough 
them, it will perhaps not be disturbed for years || manufacturer’sbill—that itis, considering the time 
to come. || at which it is introduced, the circumstances of the 
But suppose you come to a determination to || country now, the progress of public opinion in 
adopt some bill that will be acceptable tothe man- || regard to the question of free trade—that it is, 
ufacturing interests to one section of the country, || under all those circumstances, a bill more emi- 
while it is obnoxious and unacceptable tothe other || nently protective, at this day, than the bill of 
section, or to other interests: the question will || 1828—which was characterized as ‘* the bill of 
not be settled. You cannot expect acquiescence; || abominations’’—was at the time of its adoption. 
and you must r n, at the next session of Con- || I do not undertake ‘o say that the rate per cent. 
gress, prepared ve the question reopened,and || of duties in many instances is as high; but I 
to renew the war. You will have this subject || speak of it in relation to the public sentiment 
kept before Congress and the country, as a bone || of the country at this day, as compared with the 
of contention, probably for years to come. You || public sentiment of the nation at the time of the 
will open again the fountain of bitter waters. — passage of the bill of 1828, and also as to the 
In 1846 the question was settled by the adoption || prices of raw material and manufactured articles 
of the existing tariff. So far as my observation || then and now. I speak of it in that connection 
has extended, the principle on which that tariff || and in that view of it, as a measure as strongly 
rests has met with a very general concurrence in || protective now as the tariff of 1828 was at that 
the public mind throughout the country—north || time. ; 
and south, east and west. If, then, we have this Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire to ins 
point to start from—if the Frees on which the || quire of the gentleman from Virginia whether the 
question was then adjusted is acceptable, and we || tariff of 1846 did not recognize, in Its details, 
are now called on, as we are, to revise the meas- || the principle of protection? and whether he has 
ure, is there any other safer or surer plan to meet || any scheme now to prepose to the committee 
with publie approbation, and to command pop- |! which does not recognize the same thing? fcan 






















trust our action now will be marked by prudence, 


vided our people. I desire to see the kind feelings 
of early and better days restored to our country 
and our councils. The affections of the people 
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ciate the positi en by the gentleman || Virginia whether the duty of one hundred per || like everything else, subject to fluctuation f; day | 
fom Micsiscippl and the cootliaias teen South ioe upon brandy has not been the greatest in- || one cause or another. I doubt not, from my _ these 
Carolina, who proposed a horizontal scale to || ducement to the manufactugg.of false brandy in || servation and reading, that there have been fluc. vidual 
bring everything up or down to that particular } the United States? >. | tuations which have operated weet the sugar cro some 
scale; but fosmnas see the force of the argument || Mr. LETCHER. I do cnow. I get good || of the southern portion of the Union, and which ne 
of those gentlemen in favor of the system of free || brandy when I desire it, but it costs a pretty || have, perhaps, for the last year or two, somewhat ‘0 
trade, who have advocated, and siill advocate, || strong price. | reduced the quantity as compared with the pro- the it 
measures which discriminate for protection. | ‘The next schedule is B, at thirty per cent. It | duct of previous years. sity. 
Mr. LETCHER. My friend might have saved || contains the articles which are embraced in the || But how does the argument of my friend from of tha 
himself all trouble; for it will readily occur to him || thirty per cent. schedule of the tariff of 1846, | Ohio (Mr. Campsett] work? He says he yilj while 
that, in the adjustment of the tariff for raising the | with a transfer to it of some of the articles from || not protect sugar because there is not enough of mittet 
requisite amount of revenue, it is utterly impos- | the higher schedule of forty per cent. I do not || it produced in the South for the consumption of from | 
sible so to arrange it as to avoid incidental pro- || think there has been any transfer from schedules || the country; and yet he will protect the many. the fi 
tection. But, as I understand my friend from || lower than thirty per cent. up to that rate of duty. || factures of woolen goods and of iron, while there cent. 
Ohio, he is for such a measure as will give full The articles transferred from the forty to the || is not enough of them produced here for the cop. or 
protection to domestic manufactures. This is the | thirty per cent. schedule are: sumption of the country, and while the imports. al 


important consideration with him. Protection is 
the principle, revenue the incident, in his theory. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I believe we have 
the constitutional power to pass a bill for the 
purpose of protection alone. But I propose noth- 
ing of the kind. 
the committee, that it is important that we should 


deplete the Treasury, and do it speedily; and in | 


doing that, 1 desire simply to discriminate for the 
purpose of protecting all the industrial branches 
of this country, and not to discriminate, as the 

entleman has proposed, and as the tariff of 1846 
Se done, unjustly, and in a manner oppressive 
to the 


= interests of this country. 
Mr. 


dens fall on the consumers. [In the first place, I 
find that the schedule of one hundred per cent. in 
the tariff of 1846, which applies to brandy, distilled 


| tops for tables or other 
|| articles, vessels, and wares, of glass, or of which glass shall 


I agree with my colleague on | 


ETCHER. I shall endeavor, before I get | 
through, to demonstrate that the gentleman from || 
Ohio is for protecting the manufacturers, and not | 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers. Under his |! 
bill the benefits go to the manufacturers—the bur- || 


*‘ Alabaster and spar 
and all other fish prese 
fruits preserved in su 


ts ; anchovies, sardines, 
comfits, sweetmeats, or 
r molasses ; composition 
furniture ; manufactures, 







be a component material, not otherwise provided for ; man- 
ufactures of wood, or of which wood is a component part, 
not otherwise provided for; prepared vegetables, meats, 
poultry and game, sealed or inclosed in cans or otherwise ; 


| segars, snuffs, paper segars, and all other manufactures of 
| tobacco ; and wines; Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, Ma- 


deira, Port, Sherry, and all other wines, and imitations of 
| wines,”’ 

| Nearly all these articles enumerated are known 
| as luxuries, and have been reduced twenty-five 
| per cent. by their transfer from the forty to the 
thirty per cent. schedule. Let the committee bear 
this fact in mind, as we proceed with the exam- 
ination of the bill of the majority: 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Campsext] says 
that in the preparation of this bill he has been 
| looking to alt the great interests of the country; 
| that he has been looking to the agricultural inter- 

ests, to the manufacturing interests, and to all the 





spirits, &c., is reduced fifty per cent. in his pres- || important interests of thisland. We have no ar- 
ent bill. I always supposed that the doctrine of | ticle in this whole country that is in more general 
the school of politicians to which the gentleman || use, or which enters more largely into the con- 
from Ohio belongs, was, that luxuries should be || sumption of the people of all classes, than iron, 
made, toa certain extent, to bear the burdens of the || and the manufactures of iron; and yet my friend 





Government. But it seems that he is willing to 


while articles of prime necessity remain at the 
present rate of duty. I cannot account for this, 
unless it be that 7 

sulting his taste an 
duction was proposed. 

Mr. CAMP 
sulting the taste of the gentleman from Virginia, 
as well as my own. 
effect of the tariff of 1846 was to bring into this 
country medicated drugged and adulterated spirits, 
which were productive of greatevils. I supposed, 
inasmuch as my colleague was anxious to reduce 
the revenue, if he could have a purer and better 
article—one more palatable to his taste—and ac- 
complish at the same time the object he had in 
view, he would unite with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LETCHER. Iam much gratified to find 
that my friend was so very considerate; but still 
I think he will ascertain, about the time we get 
to the country, if his bill shall become a law, 
that the people will have something to say about 
this question of taste, and will demand the reasons 
which justify so large a reduction of the duties 
upon liquors, while iron and the manufactures 
of iron are untouched. So far as adulterated and 
drugged liquor is concerned, my observation is 
that the dealers import a good article, which is 
drugged and adulterated a it gets here. The 
venders of liquors, likeall other classes of traders, 
desire to make as large profits as possible; and 
they have found by experience that adulteration 
adds largely to their profits. Such has been the 
past course of many of these liquor dealers, and 
such it will be in future. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. With the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Virginia, I will tell 
him how Lam informed they manufacture brandy 
here. A man goes to France and buys fine brandy, 
has it put up at a sort of mock auction, bids it 
off at a low price, brings it here at that invoice, 
and pays duty only upon that invoice. 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 have no doubt my friend 
ftom Senteaa pes looked into . = erent 

ughter, am obliged to him for the - 
qeatton he has made. . = 

Mr. EUSTIS. I would ask my friend from 


{Laughter.] 


friend from Ohio was con- | 
my own at the time this re- || Take, for example, the item of hemp, which, 


BELL, of Ohio. I wascertainly con- | 


I become satisfied that the | 


| 
| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
| 
| 





|| from Ohio does not propose to make any change 
make a reduction of fifty per cent. upon liquors, | 
cordials, and other luxuries of that character, | 


in the duty now imposed on the article of iron, 
of any character or description whatsoever, for 


| the relief of the farmer, or the mechanic, or the 
} laborer. 


But, how is it in regard to another article? 


under the bill, is reduced from thirty to ten per 
cent. This is a production of the West, and has 
as strong a claim to protection as even the article 
of iron. Why isitstruck down to ten per cent. ? 
If the great object is to protect all the interests, 
equally and fairly, of this land, why is it, that so 
far as iron 1s concerned, there is not some reduc- 
tion made in that particular article? Why is it, 
that the gentleman from Ohio is for striking down 
sugar also to ten per cent., an article produced 
exclusively in the South, while, at the same time, 
he is for retaining the duty on iron, which is pro- 
duced almost exclusively in the middle and north- 
ern States? Why this invidious discrimination 
in duties imposed on leading articles chiefly pro- 
duced in different sections of the nation? 

I would simply 
say very briefly — for I do not want to take u 
the time of the gentleman — that under the tari 
of 1846, the production of sugar has proved to be 
totally inadequate to the wants of the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the gentleman from Ohio 
had taken as much pains to acquire information 
on this subject as one in his position should, he 
probably would not have shown himself, as he 
will prove to be, so ignorant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohi I make no point 
with the gentleman from ana as to intelli- 
gence. I will simply say that the figures show, 
that in that great article of universal necessity 
the people of the country have been compelled to 

y a tax of nearly seven million dollars within 
the last year. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I trust, that before the dis- 
cussion closes I shall have an opportunity to show 
ae the gentleman’s policy is, and to expose his 
acts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. When the gen- 
tleman makes his showing, I may reply; and I 
ow a more courteous spirit than he has dis- 
P ‘ 

Mr. LETCHER. The production of sugar is 


| according to his theory, in the most monstrous 
| injustice to that particular interest? If, in con. 
1 


This table further shows that the importations 


tions are large for the purpose of supplying the 

deficiency. Now, is that exactly a fair opera. 
| tion? Is it doing equal and exact justice to al|> 
| Is it placing the great interests of the country 
| North and South, on an equal and fair footing? 

If any one interest in this land is to be judged of 
by the vicissitudes which have attended it—if the 
production of five er ago—a year of very great 
prosperity—is to be taken as a test on which , 
| future estimate is to be based, may it not operate, 








sequence of a bad season or any other casualty, 
the quantity produced should be diminished inan 

| one year after that time, would he undertake to 
strike itdown on thataccount? Yet this—accord. 
ing to the argument of my friend from Ohio—is 
the reason assigned for striking at sugar. 

But how is it in regard to hemp? Has the pro- 
duction of hemp diminished? 1 have not exam. 
ined the statistics, but, if I am correctly advised, 
the production of hemp is steadily increasing. 
If this be so, how is my friend to reconcile his 
argument in regard to sugar? He strikes down 
the duty on sugar from thirty to ten per cent., 
because the quantity which is produced in the 
United States is diminishing; and at the same 
time strikes down hemp, which is increasing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I think my friend 
from Virginia is mistaken. 

Mr. LETCHER. I think you will find it to 
be as I have stated it. If the fact, that we do not 
produce all the sugar we consume, justifies so 

reat a reduction of the duty on that article, why 
is it that iron, and the manufactures of iron, and 
the manufactures of wool, the productions of 
which fall short of the wants of the country, are 
exempted from a like reduction? The following 
table, which I have had prepared by the Register 
of the Treasury, can be relied upon for its accn- 
racy; and it demonstrates clearly and satisfac- 
torily that neither one of these articles is produced 
in sufficient quantities in our country to supply 
our wants, and hence the large and constantly 
increasing importations of each and all of them: 

[See table at the foot of next column, p- 191.} 

This table shows that iron imports increased 
from $8,750,000 in 1847 to $20,000,000 in 1856— 
wool from $556,000 in 1847 to $1,665,000 in 1856— 
manufactures of wool from $11,000,00 in 1847 to 
$32,000,000 in 1856—and sugar from $9,877,000 
in 1847 to $22,538,000 in 1856; thus showing @ 
less increase on sugarthan on iron, and the man- 
ufactures of iron or wool and the manufactures 
of wool. This great fact should be kept in mind. 


of iron, manufactures of iron, and iron and steel, 
and cast, shear,Germanand other steel, amounted 
for the year 1856 to the sum of $24,580,262; and 
the importations of rs for the same year 
amounted to the sum of $22,538,653; and the im- 
portations of the manufactures of wool for the 
same year amounted to the sum of $31,961,793. 
Every argument, therefore, which my friend from 
Ohio has adduced to — the reduction he pro- 
poses on sugar, applies with equal force to iron 
and the manufactures of iron, and the manufac- 
tures of wool. 

All these articles ente ly into the consump- 
tion of the country ‘add greatly to our com- 
fort and convenience. Sugar may be dispensed 
with, but iron and the manufactures of iron, and 
oe of eee toe thei 
quisite for the support , and for their 
protection against the rigors of the climate. The 
pioneer, the farmer, the planter, the artisan, the 


ispensably re- 
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day laborer, all classes in the community, find 
these last-named articles indispensable to indi- 
yidual and national prosperity. They may (with 
some inconvenience to be sure) dispense with 
sugar and its manufactures. ; 

Now, how is it in regard to other items? Take 
the item of steel—another article of prime neces- 
sity. Under the tariff of 1846 certain descriptions 
of that article were admitted at twenty per cent., 
while some of the manufactures of steel were ad- 
mitted at fifteen per cent. How does my friend 
from Ohio provide for these articles? He transfers 
the fifteen per cent. articles to the twenty oe 
cent. schedule—thus imposing a heavier duty than 
they bear under the tariff of 1846. 

an it be properly insisted upon, that a bill 
which takes articles from a higher schedule, (and 
articles of luxury too,) and runs them down toa 
lower schedule, and which again takes articles 
going into the every-day or of the 
country, and runs them up intoa higher schedule, 
operates fairly and justly on all the interests of 
the country? Itcannot be. This shifting pro- 
cess looks more to protection for the privileged 
class than to revenue for the Government. 

I propose now to look at another article, the 
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article of wool, which is reduced from thirty || _June,1842,toJuly,1 over 7c. per Ib., 3c. spe- 
: cific, and 30 valore: oe 
per cent. to ten per cent. by the bill of the ma- || Taly, 1608 Per cent. ad valorem. * “1 
Lape ga a not object to the reduction of wool | cleren eee WOT SO PE Om. 
per se, but I do object to a reduction on wool, | ; 
while the manufactures of wool remain unre- || ae thus “ that. there were nny 
duced. I am aware that some of those who are || CU8>ses in the rates of duty, and the mode o 
os d in th a | laying them, under the various tariff laws enacted 
gaged in the woolen manufacture insist that || by Congress between 1789 and 1846. Weall 
my bill, which reduces the duty from thirty to || Tee lah at en tind Of Glen mateene at ee 
twenty-four per cent., will seriously injure this t 846 | h passage of the tart 
branch of industry. While many of them say, || law © I eee who were then interested 
that the manufactures of woolens must go down || 12, Woolen manufactures, complained grievously 
under a duty of twenty-four per cent Cons ex. | of the provisions of that law in regard to the duty 
erienced and skill Le } cae . | upon wool, and in regard to the duty upon woolen 
icone ar Boog ™M a. ere et i manufactures of all sorts. Where was the wool 
ifferentopinion. Mr. ¢ ; : ; , ; 
torent say ef. Caleb Jones, who has fa in this country chiefly produced prior to the pas- 
wenty years experience as a woolen manufac- ||... of the tariff of 1846? If you will take the 
turer, and whom I know to be a man of intelli- 5 ; Rg E 
; 5 ae trouble to go back and examine you will find, 

nding oan al potter ee that up to 1840 there was more wool in proportion 
iit cicente at 13 es Fa saiieit || to the population and extent of territory, produced 

‘* They [the manufacturers] will doubtless make a strong | emee eee ee Zz ony renee 
effort to prevent the duties from being reduced upon the || Tai th d populace a 
manufactured article during the next Congress, and the old || Union. ave collected some statistics in regar 
and silly arguments that pratection to the laborer is abso- || to the production of wool; and I have prepared a 
ately neerary,n der fo compote wth freien, ant || able showing the productions of different divis- 

§ 2 elle . i F . > ; ° 
and challenge contradiction, that the labor ona yard of || tone of the Union, which I haye classified ry 
common broadcloth, upon most of the cassimeres, upon all || New England States, northwestern States, mid- 
flannels, blankets, and coarse cloths, is really less in this || dle States, southwestern States and Territories; 
receives mote per week in thie country than in Europe, the || 2%¢ Southern States striclly. I desire now to 
os ° c | . . 

difference being in the superiority of the machinery used call attention to this table, for the purpose of 
here. I believe that a duty of fifteen per cent. on manu- || impressing upon the minds of our northern 
factured articles generally, together with the cost of im- || friends, who are urging here that wool should be 
portations, will be more than the amount paid for the labor || entirely free, and who are maintaining that it 
on a corresponding article manufactured here. Let me illus- would be to the interest of all portions of the 
The cost of a hundred yards of common flannelin England || country that it should be free, that they ought to 
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trate, by the following example, what I intend to convey : 


would be—say at twenty cents per yard........+++. $20 || stay their hands for the present, and recollect that 

Duty at fifteen per cent......-..... tees eeeeseeeeeees 3 || at the time when they were the wool producers, 
Charges, commissions, &c., not Jess than fifteen per : y . 

eS ae peeesd Cokes Cel begs cowevwees wees 3 || they were sustained by a duty ranging from ten 

—— || to fifty per cent. ad valorem, with a specific duty 

Total cost of a hundred yards in New York.......... $26 during a portion of the same time of from four to 


five cents per pound. But, sir, the scepter has 
departed from New England. The product of 
wool in that section of the country is decreasing, 
and the increase in the product of that article is 

oing now to the South and Southwest, and the 
Worch went of this great country. I now present 
the table which I oes prepared, and [ ask the 
attention of the committee and the country to the 
results which it establishes: 


Production of Wool in the United States, as ascer- 
tained from the Census tables. 
New England States. 


* Thus you will perceive that the duty and charges amount 
to six cents per yard. Now let me assure you that the labor 
on a corresponding article of flannel in this country would 
be, from the wool in the bag to the flannel in the bale, not 
over three cents per yard, so that an English manufac.urer 
would pay as much in duties alone as the American manu- 
facturer pays for the labor upon such articles ; and I believe 
that the above will hold good upon all cottons made here, 
and I know it will upon all woolen goods. What, then, 
becomes of the argument of protection against pauper labor ? 
[ am unable to give you as much in detail upon this subject 
as I should like, being unaccustomed to writing ; verbally, [ 
would be able more fully to give you my entire views. I tear 





you will have some trouble on the subject of revenue if you 
should abolish the duties upon the raw materials without 











i} 
\| 
exception. I firmly believe that if wool were on the free 1840. 1850. 
list, there would be very few foreign cloths imported, and || Maine........sseeeeeseseeeess oe + 1,465,551 1,364,034 
the revenue now obtained upon woolen goods would all, ||} New Hampshire ............000. + + «1,260,517 1,108,476 
or very nearly all, be lost. The duty upon wool should not | Massachusetts.......sesescecseseess 941,906 585,196 
exceed ten per cent., nor should the same be higher on || Rhode Island .......seesseeeeeeeees 183,330 129,692 
woolen goods.”’ | Connecticut..... déndees Senccctece.cs . COmueT 487,454 
Such is the view which Mr. Jones presents, VEFMONt ..cccccccsccccccescssccces 3,699,235 3,400,717 
and I give it, that it may be weighed in connec- | 8,440,409 7,075,500 
tion with the views entertained by others of equal —S—SSS 
experience, intelligence, and integrity. . Decrease from 1840 to 1850, 1,364,900 pounds. 
accidentally observed ina paper this ripe Northwestern States. 
a summary of the provisions of the various tari | 1840. 1850. 
laws, containing statements of the amount of duty || Ohio........... ciocsedcedsnedcsces cee © SOE. 
which has been assessed on the article of wool sninaoeg aes remen er weer a 210319 
| under each law from the foundation of the Gov- |) Missouri...++.+.sss.ccceerevereeces 562,285 1,427,164 
ernment to the present time. The information || Michigan..........+« 00sees cooepese 153,375 2,043,983 
: ee ; ichigan ; 
contained in the article is instructive and inter- || Wisconsin....... ee eeeeeceneese sone eae ise 
esting. I have not had the time to make an ex- OWA oe +e sees esureeves veuwe oveens 7 373, 





"6,318,697 19,053,079 





| amination of the various laws referred to, to test 
its accuracy, but I imagine it will be found very 


| nearly, if not altogether, correct: Increase from 1840 to 1850, 12,734,382 pounds. 


Tariff Duties on imported Wool from 1789. Middle States. ‘iii 
January, 1789, to April, 1816—free. 1840. \ 
‘April, 1816, to May, 1824—15 per cent. ad valorem. New York. .....sssceseeeseees eves 9,845,205 10,071,301 
May, 1824, to June, 1825—costing under 10c. per Ib., 15 || Pennsylvania........ cccevsanus +++ 3,048,564  4,43),570 

per cent. ad valorem. New Jersey...sccsscccsesescvecsces SOGsQ09 375,396 
May, 1824, to June, 1825—costing over 10c. per Ib. 15 per || Delaware....cescocccsecseecesesess 64,404 57,768 


cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1825, to MMB 326—costing under 10c. per Ib., 20 
per cent. ad valorent- 

June,"1825, to June, 1826—costing over 10c. per Ib., 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1826, to June, 1828—costing under 10c. per Ib., 15 





13,355,470 14,936,035 





Increase from 1840 to 1850, 1,580,565 pounds. 
Southwestern States and Territories. 


r cent. ad valorem. 1840. 1850. 
aunts 1826, to June, 1828—costing over 10c. per Ib., 30 || Mississippi..........s.sseseeeeeeees 175,196 559,619 
per cent. ad valorem. AFKANOS...escccsecesseccscececces 64,943 182,593 

June, 1828, to June, 1829—4c. per Ib. specific, and 40 per |} Louisiana ...........eseee cesses cee 49,283 109,897 
eent. ad valorem. PMU s ches colds oeac e646 seccedeces: 131,917 

June, 1829, to June, 1830—4c. per tb. specific, and 45 per || New Mexico..........s0cseeeseeees oo 
cent. ad valorem. "PPP rrrerrirrerer rr ete ie a2 






June, 1830, to June, 1832—4c. per lb. specific, and 50 per || California .... 
cent. ad valorem. OPOZOR ...ssescccesscccesccs 
June, 1832, to June, 1842—costing under 8c. per Ib. free. || Minnesota............+- cesccooss 
June, 1832, to June, 1842—costing over 8c. per Ib., 4c. 

» and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
June, 1842, to July, 1846—costing under 7c. per Ib., 5 per 


cent. ad valorem. Tacrease from 1840 to 1850, 772,017 pounds. 
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Southern Slates, (etrictly) = 


I submit to every man in this House whether || Have not the members of this House 





1840. 1850. 
Maryiand....ccsecccssssecsessccese 488,901 477,438 
Virginit ..sseceeceeees cee ceceneces 2,538,374 2,860,765 
North Carolin@...cccsccecceseseeees 625,044 970,738 
South Carolina......+.«+0+ coscecees 299,170 
GeOTGiA. .cesescesececsecvevsseccess BI1,303 990,019 
Pie cus.) on ch penn exalt tannecnssas 7,285 23,247 } 
Bn soditetes doe Sak kaebentuee 220,353 657,118 || 
TEMNOBHCE....40eeeee sees ees eevees 1,060,332 1,364,378 || 
Kemtueky orocccccccesssccscccccsess 1,736,847 2,297,433 || 








7,346,909 





Increase from 1840 to 1850, 2,781,460 pounds. 

I have not a doubt, if you could have the sta- | 
tistics accurately collected from 1850 up to the | 
present time, showing the annual production of | 
wool, you would find that the rate of decrease in 
the New England States in this item has been 
more rapid since 1850 than prior to that time. 
And is it not natural that it should beso? Look 
at the rigid climate of the New England States. | 
The cold is so intense that they must house and 
feed their sheep during a large portion of the 
year in order to make them productive in wool; 
and to do this, the owneris subjected to an amount 
of expense which the product of the wool will 
very inadequately requite. 

I desire most respectfully to call the attention 
of our friends from the New England States who 
object to any duty upon wool, to this table; and 
I ask them to consider whether they will not be 
placing themselves in a very unenviable position, 
and whether they may not subject their motives 
to serious misconstruction, if they shall insist 
upon the passage ofa bill in accordance with the | 
precise terms they demand on this and other 
points in issue? Sir, is it reasonable or right 
that the manufacturing interests shall be relieved 
from duty upon the raw material, and that you | 
shall leave the burden upon the manufactured | 
article, to be paid by the consumer when he | 
comes to use it, as use it he must? This is the 
theory that is now inculcated—this the demand 
that is pressed upon us. 

So far as New England is concerned, and all 
the diversified interests in thisland are involved, | 
I maintain that, if you will take the tariff of 1846, 
if you will reduce it twenty per cent. on all the 





schedules, and if, for the sake of compromise, || 


you will go still further, and agree to give to these | 
rentlemen the benefit of theiz raw material greatly 
Sehtened of their burdens in the shape of duties, | 
they ought to be content. When we advance to 


10,128,369 || 


| patriotic to make such a demand. 


| emptfrom the comme 
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the demand for free wool is not too radical for 
the temper of the times— whether so great a 
change, if carried out at ofi€e, is not likely to 


487,233 || have the effect of alarming and shocking the con- 


fidence of the country ? When you take the arti- 
cles of hemp, of wool, of sugar, of molasses, of 
sirup of sugar, and of lead, and reduce them at 
once from thirty to ten per cent., at a time when 
all these interests are not expecting such a radical 
change in ase FoEey of the Government, you can- 
not reasonably hope that the measure you may 
adopt will be satisfactory to those important in- 
terests. I might ask with great propriety why it 
is that the iron interest of this land is to be ex- 
uction that falls on all 
in the manufacture 
be exempted from 
ns imposed by Gov- 







others? Do those i 
of iron demand or 
their fair share of th 


/ernment for its support? Is there anything in 


that particular interest which throws around it 
the vail of sanctity, and preserves it from the ef- 
fects of a reduction of duties, that falls upon wool, 
lead, sugar, and other great interests in our coun- 
try? Is there any reason why a particular class 
of manufactures located within two or three States 


| shall have the benefit of Government exemption, 


and shall be relieved from the burdens which 
you remove from their shoulders, and place on 
the shoulders of others, many of whom are per- 
haps less able to bear them? And yet you are 
doing this, if you adopt the bill which has been 
reported by the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. From what'I know of the 
men engaged in the iron manufacture, I say, 
without hesitation, that they are too just and 
Is there iron 
enough produced in the country for the va- 
rious purposes of the railroads in the United 
States? This is a progressive age, and the rail- 
road spirit has taken possession of the land, and 


demands for the execution of its plans far more | 


iron than can be promptly supplied. This de- 


_mand is increasing annually, and will continue 


| 


that point, have we not gone a great way, in the || 


spirit of accommodation, for the purpose of bring- | 
ing about a settlement and adjustment of this 
controversy upon business principles? The bill 
reported by the minority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is the result of this generous 
spirit and feeling. Sirs, can you ask us, as just | 
men, as men having a proper respect for the rights 
and interests of our own constituents, that we 
shall not only go half way, but when we have 
done that, we shall go still further, and relieve 


you from all duties on your raw material, while | 
the burden of supporting the Government by the || 
duties on manufactured articles consumed by us |! 


remain the same, and are to be paid by the con- 
samers whom we represent, and whose rights, 
whose interests, are confided to us for protection? 
Sir, [ say, with great respect, it is unreasonable 
to ask it; and I trust that our New England friends 
will surrender on this point, and meet us in a 
spiritas generous as we have exhibited towards 
them and their interests. If a tariff shall be 
adopted with a duty of eight or ten per cent. on 
wool, and they can demonstrate to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr.Sranron,] and those who occupy 
his position, that the repeal of the duty on this 
article, or upon any other article of raw material, 
would operate to the advantage of the interests 
of the country, as well as to the interests of them- 
selves, is it not better to bring it forward when 
you have tested it by experiment, than ask Con- 
gress to act upon it, and grant you this favor 
now? lam inclined to concur with you in opinion 
on this point; and if you are right, time will soon 
demonstrate it, You cannot fail to sce thatéhere 
is decided opposition to your theory. Is it the 
part of wisdom to press this demand now? Isit 
not better to test your theory by actual experi- 
ment, and then come forward and ask for its 
adoption ? 


—— 
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to increase for years to come. Do you produce 
iron enough to supply all the purposes for which 
the people of this country require it? The table 
of,the importations of iron to which I have re- 
ferred, proves that the quantity produced falls 
$22,000,000 short of the demand; and now I de- 
sire to know from my colleague on the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, why it is that he has 
not, in his bill, applied to iron the same scale of 
reduction that he has applied to’southern sugar? 

Mr. WASHBURNE. of Illinois. And lethim 
also explain why, when iron is put down in the 


| bill of the majority of the committee at thirty per 


centum, lead is put down at ten per centum. 

Mr. LETCHER. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
not answer the gentleman from Virginia at this 
time; I do not wish to consume his time; but I 
pledge myself to do so satisfactorily when I ob- 
tain the floor. 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 hope the gentleman will. 
I had no doubt * the iron would pierce his soul,”” 


| if there was any attempt to remove, or even re- 


duce, the duty on that Pennsylvania staple. 
Lenspier| 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I am glad 
to know the gentleman from Virginia, though he 
has wrapped his head with wool for his argument, 
has found there is even an article at the South 
which requires protection. 

Mr. LETCHER. My bill imposes a duty of 
eight per cent. on wool; hisi ses a duty of ten 
percent. Now, if my head ilies with wool, 
there is just two per cent. diff€fence between the 
quantity on mine and on his, and to that extent 
he has the advantage of me. [Laughter.] 

If this bill of the majority is intended to cover 
the whole ground, if it is designed as a measure 
for all the great interests of the nation, if the 
object is to do equal and exact justice to all, no 
matter where located, no matter what their pur- 
suits in life may be, why is it that this blow is 
aimed at the sugar interest, the lead interest, the 
copper interest, and the hemp.interest? Why is 
this fierce war waged on these particular banaahes 
of industry, located in the West; the Northwest, 
and the Southwest? "Why is it that iron is alone 
exempted? Does it not require some explanation ? 
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ee 
as 


; : 0 who ara 
interested in the production of lead, hemp, and 


sugar, a right to know why this has been done 
Has not every interest in this land the right to 
know why it is that they are to be made to bear 


ernment benefits, and the manufacturers of Wool 
and iron and the lovers of brandy and wine ty be 
favored at their expense? 

My friends on the other side now and then talk 
quite handsomely about a ** home market.” The 
best answer I can make to their arguments oy 
this point is to give Mr. Giles’s idea of a home 
market, because it presents the subject much mors 
forcibly and clearly than I can possibly do by any 
language of my own: He says: 


‘fhe power assumed by the Government, under cover 
of the term ‘ home market,’ according to the writer's yp. 
derstanding of it, consists in restraining the owner from 
seliing to whom he pleases, and from buying of whom jo 
pleases ; and thus substitutes governmental for individya) 
discretion in the use of private property ; and thus ‘ home 
market,’ in its governmental sense, essentially consists jp 
compelling the owner of private property to buy of thosy 
only, and to sell to those only, as well as to buy, or w sqjj 
the things only, the Government shall choose.’’ 


And again, he says: 


“Tt is wonderful to contemplate the extent of the ip 
fluence of nick-names upon mankind! Itis wonderful to 

| see how great a portion of mankind is content, and even 
| delighted, with nick names, when the things described by 
| them would be repelled with disgust and indignation! The 
nick-name * home market’ affords the most instructive iljys- 
| tration of the correctness of this observation. Whilst the 
term ‘ home market’ fascinates the ear of many unthinking 
| American citizens, the term ‘ Continental system’ would 
| strike the same ear with insult an ignation ; yet the 
terms ‘home market’ and ‘ Continental system’ mean pre- 


|| cisely the same thing—both are grounded upon the same 


| despotic principle, and both produce the same practical 


| results. The British term ‘restrictive system,’ although, 


| unfortunately, more familiar to the American ear, and 
therefore less alarming, is nevertheless founded upon the 
same despotic principles, produces the same injurious 
| effects, and in substance means the same thing. In what 
| did the odious French ‘ Continental system’ consist? I, 
precisely the same thing that the beloved American ‘home 
market’ consists. In refusing to individuals the right to 
sell to whom they please, and to buy from whom they please 
| —in restraining the French people from selling to foreigners 
and buying from foreigners.” 
That is meee of **home market,” as 
given by Mr. Giles; and, in my judgment, it isa 
definition which is highly expressive and strictly 
accurate. 
| Weshall never have a * home market”? in this 
| country until things reach that state of perfection 
to which they are said to have attained in the 
State of Massachusetts many years ago. An old 
woman had two remarkably promising boys, who 
| were very much given to trading. She said she 
verily believed (they were so sharp and cute ata 
trade) that she could lock them up in a room with- 
out a cent of capital, and they would make five 
dollars apiece out of each other swapping waist- 
coats. [Great laughter.] When you get things 
to that state of perfection that our trading is to 
be done at home, and foreign nations are cut off 
from trade with us—when nothing is to be brought 
into the country that we will purchase, and noth- 
ing to be sent out to be sold by us—when our 
people are prohibited from selling to foreigners, 
and of buying from foreigners, as is now the case 
in China and Japan—then perhaps this much 
talked of, (and with many of our friends on the 
other side,) anxiously desired, ‘‘ home market” 
will be secured; ,but until that time arrives 4 
‘* home market”’ will exist only in name. 
Mr. TAYLOR. With the permission of the 
committee, I desire to make an explanation which, 
in — of facts, partakes of the nature of an 
on ogy. I owe it to the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Camppett.] The gentleman from Ohio 
interruptel the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Letcuer] in the course of his argument upon 

e subject of the tariff. He made a statement 

hich I think I shall be able, at a future time, to 
satisfy him was founded upon a misapprehension 
of fact; but when I alluded to it, I made use of 
an expression which was stronger than propriety 
warrants; and as it has always been my hevit, 
when in a time of momentary excitement I have 
been betrayed into an indiscretion, no matter of 
what kind, to apol for it at once, I now 
tender to the gentleman from Ohio my apology, 
with the expression of my t that I gave 
utterance to any. violated the 
courtesy justly due to him. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The apology of 
the gentleman from Louisiana was entirely un- 
necessary. 1 can appreciate the position of gen- 
tlemen who upon this floor, in the heat of de- 
bate, make use of remarks which sound harsh 
to the ear. I may have been mistaken in regard 
to the point of fact connected with the statistics 
of the sugar interest; and whenever that matter 
shall be exposed in debate, if I am in error, I 
shall certainly make an apology as frankly as the 
gentleman has made his. 





SENATOR FROM INDIANA, 


pEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpay, February 9, 1857. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I present the credentials of 
Grauam N. Fircnu, Senator electggom the State 
of Indiana to fill the vacancy e#¥ting on this 
foor. 1 move that ot be read, and that the 
oath be administered to Mr. Fircn. 


The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: | 
«|, Ashbell P. Willard, Governor of the State of Indiana, | 


to all who shall see these presents, greeting: Whereas it has 
been certified to me by the proper authority that the Legis- 


jature of the State of Indiana did, on the 4th day of February, | 


anno Domini 1857, duly choose Granam N. Fircn a Sen- 
ator in the Congress of the United States, to serve as such 
yotil the 4th day of March, anno Domini 1861, [ therefore 
certify that he is duly chosen a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, to serve as such until the 4th day of 
March, anno Domini 1861. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused to be affixed the seal of State, at the city of 
Indianapolis, this 4th day of February, anno Domini 

[t.8] 1857, the forty-first year of the State, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-firet. 


By the Governor: 
} ASHBELL P. WILLARD. 
Danien McCcore, Secretary of State. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I have had placed in my 
hands, by a special messenger who has been dis- 
patched here from the Senate of Indiana for that 
purpose, the proceedings of the Senate of that 
State, duly certified, protesting against the legality 


of the election of the gentleman whose credentials | 
have been presented, and also a protest signed by | 


thirty-four members of the House of Represent- 
atives. I ask leave to present the records of the 


Senate and the protest, and ask that they be read. | 


Then I desire to object to the administration of 
the oath, and submit a motion in reference to this 
matter. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
will be read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Ido not know that it is ne- 
cessary to read the protest. I believe wu colleague 
is entitled to be sworn in under the rules and the 
precedents of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let them be read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no objection ifthe 
Senate desire to hear the papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will consider it his duty to hear anything that 


may come from any Senator in reference to the | 


case, but the matter of course is subject to the 
vote of the Senate. 
The Secretary read, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, January 29, 1857. 


The Senate being in session, Mr. Cravens, the Senator 
from Jefferson, offered for adoption the following preamble 
and resolution : 

Whereas, on the 12th day of January, 1857, whilst the 
Senate was engaged in the discussion of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, in accordance with section four 
of article five of the constitution of this State, which is in 
the following words, to wit: “The returns of every elec- 
tion for Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be sealed 
up and transmitted to the seat of government, directed to 
tue Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall open 
and publish them in the presence of both Houses of the 
General Assembly ;”? which resolution of the House of 
wepresentatives had fixed the hour of half past two o’clock 
for such opening. and counting: And whereee, before any 
decision was had upon said resolution, and re any vote 
Was either taken or demanded the same, and one half 
hour before the time fixed by said House resolution, the 
Lieutenant Governor and ez officio President of the Senate 
and Governor elect arose in his place, delivered to the Sen- 
ate a short valedietory, at the conclusion of which he an- 
nounced in the following words, * T now repair to the Hall 

of the House ;”? whereupon, without adjournment of the 
Senate, or any other action of the same in relation thereto 
he, the said President, descended from the rostrum, an: 
bye tinadhy of ine memes: And whatean © easjorhy of 
min 3 w a 
the fifty Senators of which this body is composed, as pro- 
ind under's call Of the Bente, whgn lt wes ascent 
and ander a call of the , n it was 
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vided by the constitution, was not, pregent, a resolution 
embodying said facts was introduced and made part of the 
record of the Senate: And whereas, this Senate continued 
in session until the return of the absent members, when the 
aforesaid resolution with a pending amendment was con- 
curred in by the Senate: And whereas, it has been told to 
the Senators, or a majority of the members of this House, 
that, during the absence of the minority of the Senators, a 
meeting was held in the Hall of the House of Representa 


Governor and Lieutenant Governor are said to have been 
opened and published, and at which said meeting it has 
also been said that the Lieutenant Governor, ez officio Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and Governor elect, was inaugurated 
as Governor: And whereas, when the so-styled inamgura- 


tion and induction into office of the Governor elect, the said | 
President of the Senate is also reported to have called to | 


the chair, as the presiding officer of said meeting, one of the 
minority Senators, which Senator, after the so-ealled cer- 
emonies of inauguration had been concluded, without au- 
thority or instructions so to do by said meeting, is said to 
have pronounced the joint convention adjourned to meet 
again at two o’clock, p. m., on Monday, the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary next: And whereas, there has not been, during the 


present session of this General Assembly, any joint con- | 


vention, or any determination therefor or action in relation 


thereto, by the Senate: And whereas, any joint convention || 


of the two Houses of the General Assembly must necessa- 
sarily consist of a quorum of each House, neither House 
being competent to the transaction of any business in a 
separate and independent capacity, without a quorum, 
which consists of two thirds of the members elect. Such 


that a majority was, but a quorum of two thirds, as pro- | 
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| Senate. 


- ee ee ae 


| the general, practice of the Senate in all such 


cases to consider the certificate as prima facie evi- 


| dence of the facts entitling the claimant to his 
| seat, and then an investigation can be had. I call 


| league, General Shields. 
| against bis taking his seat on the ground of inel- 


tives, at which said meeting the returns of the election for |} igibility. 


| case of my present colleague. 


his attention to the casé that arose from Illinois 
some years since, in the person of my late col- 
A protest was made 


The Senate at first refused him a seat; 
but on my pressing that point, they reéxamined 
the question, and declared that he was cntitled to 
his seat during the discussion. So it was in the 
The legality of 
his election, his right to a seat, was contested at 


| thé time he presented his certificate; but he was 


swornin, The Journal, which I have before me, 
shows that the protest was made at that time. I 


| will read itt 


‘Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the credentials of the Hon. 
Lyman TRUMBULL, elected a Senator by the General As 
sembly of the State of Illinois, for six years from the 4th 
day ot March, 1855. 

** Mr. Cass presented the protest of certain Senators and 
Representatives of the Legislature of the State of [lindis, 


|} against the election of the Hon. Lyman TRUMBULL. 


*“ The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 


| TRUMBULL, and he took his seat in the Senate.” 


| 


ing of the minority of the Senators with the members of | 


the House, or the House as such: And whereas, it is re- 
ported that at such adjourned meeting of the so-called joint 
convention it is the design to elect two United States Sen- 
ators: And whereas, any such election by any such unau 

thorized, illegal, and unprecedented meeting or body, would 
be inconsistent with the character of this General Assem 

bly, in violation of the constitution of this State, which does 
not contemplate or provide for any joint convention for any 
such election or purpose, insulting to this Senate, and 
highly disrespectful to the Senate of the United States, in 
view of its recent decision in alike case, and disorganizing 
and revolutiouary in its character. Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this Senate does disclaim any knowl 
edge of, or participation in, any meeting or so-styled joint 
convention for the above or any other purpose; and if at 
any adjourned meeting of said body, it is proposed to have 
any election for United States Senators or other officers, or 


to transact any other business which it might be competent | 
for or the duty of this General Assembly to elect or perform, | 


this Senate does hereby most solemnly and earnestly protest 
against any such action, as wholly unauthorized by this 
House withoutits knowledge, consent, or concurrence ; and 
that we will here, as elsewhere, now and forever repudiate 
and disown such act or action, as flagrantly illegal, and a 
fraud upon the sovereignty and the people of the State of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Farkington moved to refer the preamble and resolu 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciary—ayes 20, noes 27 
Those who voted in the affirmative are—— 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 


tary can give the number of votes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to suggtst to 


wie | 
| 


It is unnecessary to read | 
the names unless some one desires it; the Secre- || 


my colleague, that if he will look into the prece- | 


dents in these cases, he will find it very clear that 
the uniform practice has been to allow the member 
whose credentials are presented to be sworn. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
must be read through, unless dispensed with by a 
vote of the Senate. 
Mr- DOUGLAS. 
they were read. 
he Seeretary continued the reading, as fol- 
lows: 


I beg pardon. I thought 


The question recurred on the adoption of the preamble || 


and resolution—yeas 27, nays 20. 
resolution was adopted. 


Strate or Inptana. Marion County, ss: 


So the preamble and 


We, Jonathan 8. Harvey, principal Secretary of the | 


Senate of Indiana, and James R. N. Tyner, assistant Sec 
retary of the same, now in session, do solemnly and sever 
ally swear that the annexed and foregoing is a true copy of 
the preamble and resolution introduced into said Senate, 
and the action of the Senate thereon, as appears by the 
Journal thereof, and that said Journal 1s correct. So help 
us Gad. JONATHAN 8. HARVEY, 
JAMES R. N. TYNER. 


Subscribed and sworn before me, George H. Chapman, | 


a notary public in and for the county of Marion, and State 
of Indiana, this 3d day of February, A. D. 1857; as witness 
my hand and official seal, 
. a GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, 

(1. 9] Notary Public. 

We, the undersigned, Senators of the State of Indiana, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing preamble and resolution, 
and the action of the Senate of Indiana thereon, are in all 
respects true as above stated. 

igned by twenty-seven Senators. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Without expressing or in- 
timating any opinion, (for none could be formed 
by me without a knowledge of the facts, and I 
ae nothing of them except what i sated 

is r,) | wish to say to my colleague that 
I think it has been, if not the invariable, at least 


a 


) ) || After Mr. TromspuL. was sworn, the investi- 
competency could not be conferred or derived by any meet- | 


gation took place by referring the matter to a 
committee, having a report upon it, and the de- 

| cision of the Senate upon that report. A similar 
case arose from lowa, in the election of Mr. Har- 
LAN, and the Journal shows this state of facts: 

‘* Mr. Jones, of Towa, presented the credentials of the 
Hon. James Haran, chosen a Senator by the General 
Assembly of the State of Lowa, to represent the said State 
in the Senate of the United States ; which were read. 

© On motion of Mr. Mason, the resolutions of the Senate 
of - State of Lowa, communicated March 3, 1855, were 
read. 

} The oath preseribed by law was administered to Mr. 
| Haran, and he took his seat in the Senate.”” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will indulge the Chair for a moment. The Chair 
is not aware that any objection has been taken to 
administering the oath to the Senator elect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My collearue objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I did not so 
understand him. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I raised the objection. I 
suggest, however, to my colleague, that he allow 
the papers to be read through. ‘There isa protest 
from members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One word more, and I sgl 
yield. I was simply going on to remark thafyin 
the Iowa case, which was similar in principle, 
the Senator elect was sworn in, and held his seat 
during the discussion, and until the question was 
finally decided. We adjudicated against him, and 
| he went home; and the Senate know the result. 

I think it is better for us not to come to a decision 
'on this question now, until the usual course is 
| pursued, allowing the Senator to be sworn in, 
| and then we can investigate the question. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
| from Hlinois [Mr. Trumsvuxt|] calls for the read- 
ing of a further paper; and it will be read, unless 
objected to. 

The Secretary read the following protest, signed 
by thirty-four members of the Indiana House of 
Representatives: 

** To the Senate of the United States: 

‘“The undersigned, duly elected and qualified members 

| of the House of Representatives of the General Assembly 


|| of the State of Indiana, hereby protest against the pretended 


| election of Jesse D. Bright and Graham N. Piteh, on the 
4th day of February, anno Domini 1857, as Senators of the 
State of Indiana in the Congress of the United States—the 
former for the six years from the 4th day of March next, and 
the latter for six years from the 4th day of March, 1855, by 
a portion of the Senators and Representatives of said Gen- 
| eral Assembly, for the following reasons: 

“ Tirst. There was no agreement of the two Houses of 
the General Assembly, by resolutions or otherwise, to pro- 
ceed to the appointment or election of Senators in Congress 
on said day, or any other day of the present session. 

“ Second. There was no joint convention of the two 
| Houses of the said General Assembly on said day, nor was 
there any law of the State authorizing a joint convention 
| on that day or any other day for the appointment or elec- 
tion of United States Senators, nor was there any resolu- 
tion or joint resolution approved or adopted by the two 
Houses of the said General Assembly, or either of them, 
authorizing such joint convention. : 

“ Third. Said pretended joint convention Was & mere as- 
sembly of a portion of the Senators and Representatives of 
the said General Assembly, not in a legislative capacity, but 
as individuals, without any authority of law, without pre- 
cedent in the history of the Legislature of the State, and 
having no legislative sanciion ; and said Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, when so convened, had no more constitutional 
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right to appoint or elect Senators than any equal number of 
private cilizens of the State. 

* Fourth. There was not a constitutional quorum of 
either House of the General Assembly present in said pre 
tended joint convention, there being only twenty-three Sen- 
ators aud sixty Representatives, when, by the eleventh sec 
tion of the fourth article of the constitution of this State, it 
requires two thirds of each House to constitute a quorum 
to do business, and when, by the law of the State, the 
number of Senators is fixed at fifty, and the numberof Rep- 
resentatives at one bundred, in said General Assembly. 

“ Fifth. Because the undersigned, as legally elected and 
qualified representatives in said General Assembly, have 
been deprived of their constitutional right to assist in the 
legal election of the Senators in the Congress of the United 
States by said illegal, revolutionary, and unauthorized elec- 
tions. 

“ Sigth. Because the Legislature of Indiana, as such 
Legislature, either by separate action of the two Houses.or 
otherwise as sach Legislature, had no part or voice in such 
pretended clections, and the same were in direct violation 
of the third section of the first article of the Constitution 
of the United States and the fourth section of said article. 

** Seventh. Because said pretended elections are wholly 
void. 

‘ Lighth. Because if said elections are beld valid, such 
decision will destroy the legal existence of the General 
Assembly of this Stat, and install in its place any mob 
which may see propc to take forcible possession of the 
llouse as a joint convention of the General Assembly, 
without the concurrence of either body, the sanction of the 
constitution, or authority of law. 

‘Por these and various other reasons which might be 
named, the undersigned protest against the validity of said 
pretended elections, and ask that the Senate of the United 
States may declare them null and void. 

* Given under our hand this 4th day of 
dianapolis, anno Domini 1857.”’ 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I admit, sir, that the prac- 
tice has often been to admit a member toa seat 
on a certificate of his election, and to investigate 
any matter of contest which may arise after- 
wards. That course has been adopted from con- 
venience, | suppose, and the difficulty of inves- 
tigating the matter at once. It is not a positive 
rule, nor has it been by any means, as my col- 
league supposes, the uniform practice. ‘The prac- 
tice has been both ways. I have before me the 
book on contested clections; and on looking into 
it—and | have not looked very carefully—I find 
that in the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, 
appointed in the place of George Read in 1793, 
Mr. Johns appeared in this body on the 24th of 
March, 1794, and produced his credentials of ap- 
ointment, ** whereupon it was moved that they 
e referred to the consideration of the Committee 
of Elections, before the said Kensey Johns should 
be permitted to qualify, who are directed to re- 
pat thereupon.’’ The motion was agreed to by 
na ¥ote of thirteen to twelve, and the credentials 
were referred. A report was subsequently made, 
and Mr. Johns was decided not to be entitled to 
a seat, 

In 1809, Stanley Griswold, of Ohio, apneared 
and presented his credentials on the 9th of June. 
It was 


** Ordered, That his credentials be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Elections.”’ 


February, at In 


On the 15th of June the committee reported 
favorably thereon, and he was then admitted to 
his seat, 

Mr. HALE. 
or in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Inthe Senate. In 1825, 
Mr. Lanmian, of Connecticut, who had been pre- 
viously a member of the Senate, when it convened 
in special session on the 4th of March, presented 
his credentials, and a motion was made by Mr. 
Holmes, as has now been made by the Senator 
from Indiana, ** that he be permitted to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution.”’ 


“On motion of Mr. Eaton, it was 

* Ordered, That the foregoing motion, together with the 
credentials of Mr. Lanman, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, to consist of three members, to consider and report 
thereon.”? 

The committee was appointed. They did re- 
port on the case, and the Senate decided, at a 
subsequent period, that Mr. Lanman was not 
entitled to his seat. 


Were these cases in the Senate | 


Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator state | 


what was the point of the decision in that case ? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. The decision was that the 
Governor had no authority to appoint. 
Mr. CASS. 
dentials? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. No objection was taken to || presence of the 


the form of the credentials in an 


of these cases; 
but the objection in the caseof 


r. Lanman was 
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| a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and | 


- Senator from Indiana—Mr. Trumbull. 


that the vacancy was not such a vacancy as the 
Governor had authority to fill. 

Mr. HALE. There had been a session of the 
Legislature, and they had neglected to fill the 
lace. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senate will all re- 
member the famous New Jersey case, in the 


House of Representatives, where the claimants | 


presented their certificates of election under what 


was called the broad seal of the State, and the | 


House refused to admit them. An investigation 
was had, and they were ultimately decided not 
entitled to seats. So from these cases it will be 
observed that the practice has been both ways. 

Now, I[ take it for granted that the gentleman 
claiming a seat in this body from the State of In- 
diana does not desire to be admitted, or to be 
qualified, unless he is entitled constitutionally to 
aseat. No gentleman would desire a seat upon 
this floor, unless he was constitutionally and 
rightfully and legally entitled to it; and itis wrong 
that any one should occupy a seat for a single 
day who is not constitutionally elected. If the 
case presented be one which the Senate can pass 
upon immediately, if the facts are all before the 
Senate, if there be no dispute in regard to the 
case, justice requires—the rights of the Senate 
require, its immediate decision; and it is due to 
the individual himself, for no person wishes to be 
admitted to a seat wrongfully, and subsequently 
to be turned out. Itis only from the a 
of the case that a different rule has ever prevailed. 
I presume every one will assent to the proposition 
at once, that if it were the practice, and the facts 
were before the Senate, it would be better always 
to dispose of a question of this character before 
the applicant is sworn in, for it is improper as- 
suredly that any individual not entitled to a seat 
should oceupy it, and participate in the proceed- 
ings of the body. 

Is there any object in referring the present case 
to the Judiciary Committee? Would the honor- 


able chairman of that committee shed any light | 


upon it? It so happens that we have recently had 
before us a case involving principles decisive of 
this. That case was before that committee; the 


Senate have acted upon it; and the whole body is || 


familiar with the facts and with the action. I take 
it there is no dispute about the facts in this case. 


|| propose a resolution, or intend to do so, that the | 


person presenting his credentials is not entitled 
to a seat; and I think we are as well prepared to 
pass upon that resolution to-day as at any other 


time. If there is any dispute about the facts—if | 


the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Brieut] shall 


show that it is necessary to refer the matter to a | 


committee to ascertain what the facts are, the case 


will then present a different aspect; but I do not | 


understand that there is any such dispute; and 
will proceed to state, as briefly as I can, what I 
understand to be the facts. 

I will state in the outset that the Legislature of 


| the State of Indiana consists of fifty Senators and 
| one hundred Representatives. 


In that State, as 
is the case in most of the States of the Union, it 
is provided by their constitution, that 

** The legislative authority of the State shall be vested in 


House of Representatives.’’ 


The eleventh section of the fourth article of the || 


Indiana constitution declares that 


** Two thirds of each House shall constitute a quorum to 
do business.”? 


Section twenty-five of the same article declares 
that 


‘A majority of all the members elected to each House 
shall be necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution.”? 


it requires two thirds of each House to be 


| present to do business,and then two thirds being 


present, a te the two thirds cannot pass 
any resolution or bill, but in order to a res- 
olution or a bill, a majority of all the members 
elected to each House must vote for it. 

The constitution further provides, as was read 
in the proceedings of the te of Indiana, that 
the election returns for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor shall be transmitted to the Speaker 


Did the question turn on the cre- || of the House of Representatives, and that the 


|| Speaker shall open and canvass the votes in the 


neral Assembly. This, itseems, 


‘| was done on the 12th day of wr in the pres- 
° 


ence of the House and a portion of the Senate. 
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| The House had passed a resolution invitin th 
|| Senate to meet them for this purpose; but, befy ‘ 
the Senate acted upon that resolution, or the im 
_ fixed by it had arrived, it appears that the presi. 
ing officer of the Senate left his seat, and, With a 
minority of the Senate, proceeded to the 
of Representatives, and on arriving there wha: 
had he todo? Was he to preside? Not at ai. 
| but the Speaker of the House proceeded then t, 
canvass the votes for Governor and Lieutenan: 
Governor. After the canvassing was over, the 
| Lieutenant Governor or Governor elect called 
one of the Senators of the minority to the chair 
and that Senator, without any vote being put o; 
motion made, declared the joint convention aq. 
journed to the second day of February. 

The Senate hearing what had been done, gy}. 
sequently passed the preamble and the resolution 
which have been read in your hearing, disayoy. 
ing and eens in advance any and all pro. 
ceedings w might be had, or take place, g; 
any adjourned meeting of this so-called joint cop. 
vention, wholly denying its authority to do ay 
act, and declaring that such meeting would by 
illegal and unconstitutional, a fraud upon the soy. 

_ereignty of the people of Indiana, and they pro. 
test against it. 

When the second day of February arrived, the 
| Lieutenant Governor, who was then a different 
| individual from the one who presided on the 12h 
of January—the Lieutenant Governor, who was 

by law the presiding officer of the Senate—gocg 
through with this same matter again; and in order 
_to bring clearly before the Senate what was done, 
| 1 will read from the Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, 
the editor of which is the official printer of the 
|| State of Indiana, what was done in the Senate on 
| that day as part of my remarks. While a report 
| was being read by the Secretary of the Senate, 
|| Before disposing of the report, the President arose and 
| announced to the Senate that the joint convention of the 
|| two Houses which met on the 12th of January last, to open 
and count the votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
having adjourned to this day, at two o’clock, p. m., to meet 
| again in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and that 
| hour having now arrived, the Senate would proceed forth- 
|| With to the Hall of the House to meet that body in joint 
|| convention, pursuant to the adjournment thereof.” 
| The President then proceeded to the Hall of the House, 


|| followed by a large portion of the members of the Senate, 
|, leaving no quorum present.”? 


House 


i} 


‘| That is true; there was no quorum left, but 
|,more than a majority of the body remained. 
|| Now let us see what was done when the Liev- 
|| tenant Governor arrived in the House on the 
| 2d of February: - 

‘*Monpay AFrTrerRnoon, February 2. 


|| _ * House called to order at two o’¢lock—Mr. Speaker in 
|| the chair. 


“Joint Convention. 


| **The Clerk had commenced reading the Journal, when 
| Lieutenant Governor Hammond, preceding the Senate, 
|, made his appearance, and took his seat beside the Speaker, 
|| as presiding officer of the two Houses in joint convention 
assembled, the Senators being seated to his right. 

|| ‘*Grove. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

| ‘Mr. Speaker. The gentleman must address the pre- 
|| Siding officer of the convention. 

| “Grove. Mr. Speaker, [ again move a call of the 
i 

| 

| 


| House. 
*Biake. The gentleman is out of order. The two 
Houses are now assembled in joint convention. 
“Mr. Speaker. Gentlemen must address the presiding 
| Officer of the convention. 





“Lieutenant Governor Hammonp said: On the 12th of 
{| January, in obedience to the requirements of the coustitu- 
i tion, the Senators and Representatives met in joint con- 
|| vention in this place, and after transacting the business 
| then in hand, adjourned until this day, at two o’clock, p.m. 
In pursuance of said adjournment, the joint convention was 
now assembled, and he declared it adjourned until Wednet 
day morning, ten o’ciock.”’ 


It needs only a statement of these ee 
to show their entire irregularity. ee did 
Lieutenant Governor become presiding officer of 
the joint convention? There is no statute in In- 
diana, as is shown by the protest here, providing 
for joint conventions in that State, over which he 
is to preside. How, then, came the Lieutenant 
Governor there presiding? And if he could pre- 
side, what authority had he to adjourn the joint 
convention of his own mere fancy, without any 
motion being put or carried to that effect? 

It was at this adjourned meeting to Wednes- 
day, that the person whose credentials are pre 
what tool place on that day’ ‘The proceeding 
w on that e 
are set forth in the protest of the members of the 


eo 
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House; but to make the matter a little more clear 
| refer to the report as published in the State pa- 


Senator from Indicna—M 


journed meetings of the so-called joint conven- 


6: | tion? Do they not repudiate this whole thing? 


«In the Senate, Wednesday, February 4, 1857: 

«Mr. Herrren proceeded to discuss the question of 
order, during which the President arose and announced to 
the Senate, that the joint convention which met on the 
jeth of January last, having adjourned to meet again in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives on the 2d day of 
February last, at two o’clock, p. m.; and having, on the 
said 2d day of February, adjourned to meet again in the 
Hall of the House, to-day, at ten o’clock, a. m., and that 
pour having now arrived, the Senate would proceed to the 
Hall of the House, in pursuance of said adjournment, to 

| 


meet in joint convention for the purpose of electing two 


United States Senators. : 

«The President then repaired to the Representatives 
Hall, accompanied by Senators.” a 

On their arrival in the Hall of the House, the || 
following proceedings took place: 

«Mr. Speaker. The gentleman will suspend his re- 
marks. The hour for joint convention arrived.’’ 

Thus the Speaker interrupted a gentleman who 
was speaking: 

«“ At ten o’clock the Senate, preceded by the presiding 
officer, appeared. Lieutenant Governor Hammond took 
the chair, and called the convention to order. 

«“ Solon Turman was appointed Secretary of the conven- 
tion by the President, who also nominated Judge Perkins | 
to administer the oath of office. 

«The President said : 

«Gentlemen of the Convention: We are here assembled 
jn joint convention under a provision of the constitution, | 
and you will now proceed to choose a United States Sena- 
tor, to serve as such until the 4th of March, 1861.” 

That is the first thing said about a United States || 
Senator. The Lieutenant Governor orders an | 
election in the same manner that he had adjourned | 
the convention. Mr. Walpole, of Hancock, || 
nominated Graham N. Fitch; and on the first bal- || 
joting it appears that Mr. Fitch received 83 votes | 
—not two thirds, it will be perceived, of the mem- || 
bers of the General Assembly—the whole number || 
of members of both Houses being 150. Nor were || 
two thirds of either branch present. 

George G. Dunn received two votes, and blank || 
one, making in all eighty-six votes; and yey! 
three of those were Senators. A majority of the || 
Senate was not present. A majority of the House || 

| 


—sixty-two members—were present, but not two 
thirds, which was necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum of that body. So that there was not present || 
a quorum of either House, and there was not || 
present even a majority of the Senate. 

We have this exhibition: A number of the 
members of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana assembling together on different occa- 
sions, presided over by an officer without any 
authority, adjourged from time to time without | 
authority by that officer, and he directing them 
to elect a United States Senator, and they pro- 
ceeding to an election without having a quorum | 
of either branch of the Legislature present, or a | 
majority of one of its branches. The person 
elected under such circumstances comes here, 
presents his credentials from the Governor, and 
asks to be admitted to a seat at once, and that 
his right to occupy it may be investigated after- 
wards; and it is insisted upon, and for what? 
For what do you wish him to be admitted? Do | 
the Judiciary Committee wish these facts referred | 
to them to make a report upon them? They have 
already reported upon a case, not like this, it is 
true, but a case very much stronger than this, 
and reported that the party was not entitled to 
his seat; and the Senate sustained that report. 

The third section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares that ‘ the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof.’’ 

Is it pretended that the Legislature of Indiana 
with the statement of facts which - have made 
uncontradicted, has chosen the person whose cre- 
ceotiala have been presented a Senator from that 

tate? 

Another clause of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States declares that 

“The timen, plnens; and manner of holding elections for 


Senators and ntatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the ature thereof.’’ 


_ Has the Legislature of Indiana prescribed the 
ume and place and manner of the’election which 
is said to have taken place? Does nae cope 
by the papers on your table, duly certified by 





| 
| 
by a tumultuous assembly called together on the 


There is no law in the State of Indiana prescrib- 
| ing the time, the place, and the manner of elect- 
| ing Senators, and in the absence of any law or 
agreement of the two branches of the Legislature, 
can less than a quorum of the bodies get together 
'and elect a Senator? As is said in one of the 
| papers submitted, signed by thirty-four members 
| of the House of Representatives of the State of 
| Indiana, if this eléction can be sustained, it is 
| destructive to the legal existence of the General 
Assembly of that State, and installs in its place 
any mob which may see proper to take forcible 
possession of the House as a joint convention of 
the General Assembly, without the concurrence 
of either body, the sanction of the Constitution, 


| or authority of jaw. 


But, sir, this whole question was recently be- 


| fore the Senate, and discussed in this body in the 


case of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Hanvan,} 
and what was his case? There, the Legislature 
of Iowa had prescribed the time, place, and man- 


| ner for the election of a Senator; and by a concur- 
| rent vote both Houses had agreed to fo into the 
| election. They met in joint convention, a quorum 
| of both Houses being present, and they voted 


time and again for a Senator without being able 


| to effect an election; but, finally, a portion of the 


members of the Senate absented themselves from 
that joint convention, not by rescinding the res- 
olution on which they had gone there, but by 
voluntary absence, leaving present, however, a 
majority of the members of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa. A majority of the 
members of that Assembly cast their votes for 
the Senator who then occupied the seat; and yet 


| what did the Senate of the United States decide? 


They decided that that election was invalid, be- 


| cause a majority of the Senate of [owa was not 
| poorent: that it was necessary that there should 


e present in the joint convention a majority of 


| each branch, or rather a quorum of each branch, 


the constitution of Lowa requiring only a major- 
ity to constitute a quorum. ‘That was the solemn 


| decision of the Senate of the United States made 


not a month ago upon due consideration; and 


|| NOW, a case is presented, and a gentleman asks a 
|| seat on this floor who comes with altogether a 


| weaker case—who comes indorsed not by a quo- 
| rum of either body of the Legislature, but in de- 
| fiance of a majority of one of its branches, without 
any resolution having been passed to go into joint 
convention—wyhout any agreement of the two 
bodies of the General Assembly of the State of 


|| Indiana to go into an election at all, but elected 


ipse dixit of the Lieutenant Governor, who had 
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| against an election of Senators aupny of the ad- 


no more authority to call a convention, or to ad- | 
journ it, or to preside over it, than any other in- 


| dividual in the State of Indiana. 

| Weare told that the member must be permitted 
| to take his seat, and we should raise this question 
afterwards. That sometimes has been the prac- 
| tice. Perhaps, as a general rule, it is the better 
| practice, but why not decide this case now? Why 
| not meet it at the threshold? Is there any dis- 
| pute about the facts? If the Senator from Indiana 


| says there is any necessity to have an investiga- | 


| tion in order to arrive at the truth—if he will rise 


| in his place and say that there was a joint reso- | 


| lution adopted by the two branches of the Legis- 


| lature of Indiana, that this convention was held 


| 


| in pursuance of that joint resolution, and that an | 


election has been made by a quorum of the two 
branches of that Assembly convened together, I 
shall have no objection to wait until he can pro- 
cure the evidence, and shall be very happy, not 
only toggote with him and allow the oath to be 
administered, but to vote that the gentleman pre- 
senting his credentials is permanently entitled to 
his seat. But, sir, in a case like this, where the 
facts are undisputed, why not meet it at once? 
For what purpose is the applicant to be qualified, 
and the case then referred to a committee? 1 un- 
derstand the motion is to have the member sworn 
in, and suppose the resolution indicated by me 
would not be now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the motion to be made by the Senator 


the Senate of Indiana, that that body protested || from Indiana that the gentleman whose creden- 


| 
| 
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tials are presented should be sworn in. The quea- 
tion is on that motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I submitted a motion thatmy 
colleague be sworn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I object to his being sworn 
in. I suppose that raises the question. 

Mr. TOOMBS. There is but one question now 
before the Senate, Mr. President, and that is on 
the sufficiency of the credential. Every argument 
of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 'Tnumpun.] has 
been behind the credential itself. The cases to 
which he alluded, and the drift of his argument, 
were on another point thatis toarise. The cases 
of Lanman and others, to which he alludes, were 
cases where it appeared on the face of the cre- 
dential that the party was not entitled to a seat. 
{ have had occasion at this session to look pretty 
fully through all the contested-election cases in 
this body; and whenever the credential on its face 
is right, the member I believe, as a universal rule 
— if there be any exception I have not found it— 
takes his seat. All the points which the Senator 
from Illinois has urged are behind the creden- 
tials 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not understand that 
the credential in the first case ] read, that of Mr. 
Jolins, of Delaware, showed at all that there had 
been an intervening session of the Legislature. 
It was a case of death; and unless there had been 
an intervening Legislature after the death which 
could have supplied the vacancy, the Governor 
had the power undeubtedly to fill it. The cre- 
dentials are given; but that fact does not appear 
from the report. 1 think an examination will 
show it did not appear. My point is, that the 
prima facie case, which I admit is made by the 
certificate, is overcome by the record. 

Mr.'TOOMBS. Then I will come tothat point. 
The Senator says that the prima facie case is over- 
come by the evidence. ‘That is what it amounts 
to. He says that he presents sufficient evidence. 
Then we are to take as true the ex parte statement 
of one side, which at no time hasever been done, 
to overrule the prima facie case. ‘The Senatorcan 
show no case since the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Senate where that has been done—where ex 
parte evidence on one side is to overrule a fair and 
lawful credential. That is the case for him*to 
make out, unless this is merely for the purpose 
of making a speech. I think he can show no 
case where the person presenting fair and lawful 
credentials was not sworn in. 

The question was much argued in 1833 in Rob- 
| bins’s case from Rhode Island. There the Senate 
of Rhode Island had held over by a peculiarity 
under their old charter, and they elected a Sen- 
ator, I think Mr. Robbins. Subsequently the 
Legislature declared that those persons were not 
Senators for that purpose, and dedeied the elec- 
tion void, and elected Potter. They gave Potter 
a certificate. Robbins had a prior certificate. 
They presented all their credenuals. This ver 
question, whether Robbins was entitled to his 
seat, was made, and elaborately discussed by Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Ewing, and other gentlemen; and all 
held that, as he had the oldest and prima facie cre- 
dentials, he should take the seat. That was the 
decision in the case of Robbins and Potter, as 
reported in the book of contested elections. 

Now, the Senator says there was nota quorum 
of the Indiana Legislature present at this election. 
Where does he get that fact? He says it takes 
two thirds to make aquorum. Where does he 
get that?) He must refer to the laws of Indiana 
to prove it, or he must take the statement of the 
Senate of Indiana for the fact—all behind the 
| credentials. The case now presented was exactly 
| his owna year ago. The protest of his oppo- 
nents was that, by the constitution of that State, 
| he was ineligible to take his seat. I believed so 
| then, and I believe so now. I do not believe the 
| Senator is entitled to his seat; but the Senate de- 
| cided in his favor. On that point, I was weer 
| of opinion that the constitution of Illinois, whic 
| excluded him, was a good and valid law on the 
i 
| 





Will the Senator allow 


subject. 

e next come to the case of the Senator from 
Iowa, (Mr. Harzan.] There the same thing 
occurred. Jt was said that there was no quorum 
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of the Iowa Senate present. That was the case. 
There were no new facts; but he satere months 
and months during the whole session, until the | 
egmmittee reported. It was a question of great 
difficulty. 

The declaration of the Senator that nobody | 
wants to hold a seat here to which he is not en- 
titled, is well enough; but that is a matter for 
the Senate to decide. As I stated to him, I do 
not think he is entitled to his seat now. That 
was my opinion in the Judiciary Committee. | 
believed the Senator from Iowa was entitled to | 
his seat; but the Senate decided otherwise. They 
decided that the Senator from Illinois was, and | 
the Senator from Iowa was not, entitled to the 
seat. 

My argument is to show that in both the most 
recent cases of the Senators from Hlinois and 
Jowa, the only questions on which their elections | 
turned were presented by the Legislature, or a | 
branch of the Legislature, at the beginning. In | 
his case, the Senate of his own State protested 
then 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There was no protest of , 
the Senate, but of individuals. 

“Mr, TOOMBS. Ido not care who presents a 
protest. An individual citizen has as much right 
as a Senator to contest the legality of the seat of 
any member. Ido not care who does it. It is 
a question whether you shall take the testimony | 
of the protestant as conclusive. That is not a | 
legislative duty; they do it as individuals; they | 
ean do it in no other way. But in the case of the | 
Senator from lowa, the protest was a legislative 
act. Then here the case 1s directly the ene which | 
that presented. The Senate of lowain that case, 
and the Senate of Indiana ia this, protest, declar- | 
ing that he was not legally elected; that there was 
no quorum; that they were not in joint conven- 
tion; that they never did go into joint convention; 
that they heard of it casually, as these gentlemen | 
say they did; and that no election ever did take | 
place according to the law of lowa. In my judg- | 
ment it did. A majority of the Senate said it did | 
net, and turned out the member. All this is be- | 
hind the credential, however. 

Shall we be driven prematurely to determine | 
on the point which the Senator makes, as to | 
what is a quorum in the Indiana Legislature? In 
= judgment, the rule of the constitution of In- 
diana requiring two thirds to be present to con- | 





| 
| 


stitute a quorum in each branch relates to legis- || 


lation. The Senator goes into a long argument 
to show that they could not pass a joint resolution 
without two thirds. Who pretends that a joint 
resolution is necessary to clect a United States 
Senator ? r 
other, ‘* We are ready to meet you and discharge 


this duty,”’ and they have no law to do it, but | 


they do actually go in, is a joint resolution neces- 


sary? Is it not the members of the body who 


vote? No legislative act is required. If there 
was a concurrence of both bodies, the most ex- 
treme gentleman who argued the lowa case said 
that was sufficient. In this case, if a majority of 
one body had sent to the other a messenger to 
say, ‘‘ We are ready to meet you at twelve 
o'clock,’’ without passing a resolution, and the 
Senate had gone into convention in obedience to 
that request, it is not contended by any one that 
the Regislature would not have made tlic election. | 
But the Senator from Llinois goes into a long 
argument to show that two thirds of each branch 
are necessary to form a quorum; but the consti- 
tution of Indiana requires that exclusively for | 
legislative action; at least it is silent in regard to | 
United States Senators. . 

| 


j 


The Senate will readily perceive that we are 
going into high constitutional questions. You 
are called upon to investigate this case differently 
from the cases of the Senators from Illinois and 
Iowa, who were allowed to take their seats and | 
keep them for months; and in the judgment of | 
the Senate one was entitled to his seat, and it 
as the judgment of some of us that the other is | 
not entitled to hie seat to-day. That is my opin- 
ion about it—that the constitution of Llinois is a 
good law in this respect. I think the Senate 
should proceed as usual in this case. Whatever 


gray be the merits of the question, I do not wish 


to prejud them by an argument now. It aT 
possible they may come before one of the stand- 


Senator from Indiana—Mr. 


| the public welfare requires it. 


If one branch sends a notice to the | 


fee 
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ing committees of which Iam a member; but I 
say the uniform rule, the rule in those two cases 


to which I have alluded ,is, to swear in the persons || 
bringing the credentials, although the objections | 
to their election were apparent and matters of | 
record, and there was no dispute about the facts | 
in either case. TI was on the committee by which | 


the report was made in both cases, and we had 
no witness, but took the documentary evidence 
presented tous. ‘There was not a solitary diffi- 
culty about a fact in the case of either of the gen- 
tlemen; but we allowed them both to be sworn, 
and one to sit here for months, who suffered 
under the terrible infliction to which the Senator 


from Illinois alln des, of holding a seat to which | 


a majority of the Senate said he was notentitled. 


| That is a question to be determined. The usage 
| of the Senate and the right of the case is, that the 


member presenting prima facie fair credentials 
takes his seat, and if there is any question, it is 
decided by the Senate. 
sound rule, a proper rule; because, while all this 


investigation is going on, the member having a | 
prima facie case should sit here and represent his 


State. 
Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, the gentleman 
who comes from the State of Indiana claims to 


be admitted to a seat on the floor of this Cham- | 


ber as a Senator from that State. Itis very clear 


that if he is really a Senator, if he has been duly | 


elected, he ought to be entitled to take his seat as 
speedily as possible. That is an act of justice 
to him, and an act of justice to the State, and 
It is just as clear 
on the ather side, that if he has not been duly 


constituted a Senator and thus entitled to a seat || 
on this floor, he ought not to be allowed to take | 


a seat here and to vote upon questions which 
| affect the welfare not merely of the State of Indi- 
ana, by which, in that case, he is not elected, but 
the welfare of the people of this whole country. 
When he presents this claim, a Senator, who is 
responsible as such, objects to his being sworn 


in upon the ground that he has not been duly | 
elected; and that objection is sustained by proofs | 
which show that there is reason to doubt and dis- | 


trust, if not to overpower or overcome, the evi- 
dence which he presents in favor of his claim. 


The question then arises, what shall be done? | 
‘That it must be investigated, and the title ascer- |! 


tained and determined, we all agree. The ques- 
tion is, When shall that investigation be made, 


| and what shall be the position of the gentleman 


claiming the seat while the investigation is being 
made? ‘This is the only questiqg before the Sen- 
ate now. It is contended by the Senator from 
Indiana, and the Senator from Georgia, that the 


is denied shall be entitled to enjoy the benefits, 
ip and powers, which belong to the seat 
ve claims. 

In my judgment this is a question of right and 
expediency in itself, in the first place, and then of 
| precedent. As an original question, one of right 
/ and expediency with regard to the public welfare, 
| I doubt not that it would be better in all cases that 
the investigation should be made immediatel 


|; upon the presentation of the claim, and that it 


should be decided upon that investigation, and that 


the seat should remain vacant until it was decided, | 


and until the title was established or reversed. 
There are many reasons why this would be the 
best course. One is, that, while it is possible the 
| State may be deprived of a vote here in the one 
case, it is very clear, in the other case, that all the 

| States may have their rights impaired and sub- 
verted by the votes of the person holding a seat 
here who is not entitled to a seat at all as a mem- 

| ber of the body. It is unequal in relat to the 
| other members, and to the Senate itself. Each 
| of us is obliged to establish his title before he 
| takesa seathere. Each of our States is bound to 
‘establish the tile by which we hold our seats. 
But in the case of a contested election, where the 
adjudication is suspended, judgment is rendered 
de bene esse in favor of the client, and then the 
delay occurs, sometimes a month, sometimes a 
ear, sometimes, for aught I know, two years. 
aw that it is = a oa Pu erate! 
at it is not equal, that - 
tion of acu yr Os seats in this H akdult be 
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It is a uniform rule, a) 


investigation should be made at a future period, || 
and that, in the mean time, the person whose tithe | 
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| filled ‘by incumbents who have no le i 
|| hold them. en! title w 
| But, sir, passing over the question of right ang 
expediency, I come to the one of precedent, 
far as precedent is concerned, the case stands in 
this way: that in the early history of the Senay, 
a claimant was denied the seat; and it was held 
in abeyance until the investigation was made and 
the decision announced; and then he was admit. 
ted or rejected at once, definitely and finally; 
during the later history of the Government, , 
different practice has prevailed, and it is now jp. 
sisted that that practice is obligatory; that we gry 
bound to conform to it; that itis out of order; that 
it is out of time; and that we have not a right to 
try this question in advance before the claiman; 
takes his seat. It will be admitted that is byt, 
question of practice, and that no precedent in pp. 
gard toa oar merely of practice can be obliga. 
tory on the ate, and that no practice ought to 
stand which may be found subversive of the Cop. 
stitution, or of the public interest and the public 
welfare, 
I come now to the application of this supposed 
| rule; and with great deference to the honorably 
Senators from whom I differ, I maintain that this 
case does not fall within the practice which the 
insist upon as having been settled by the Senay, 
What is that practice? It is, that where a Sens. 
tor presents a title which, prima facie, is good tog 
seat, he shall be admitted conditionally, or de ben 
| esse, to occupy that seat during the investigation 
of his title to it. The question then is, whether 
the credentials which the gentleman from Indiana 
presents are such prima facie evidence of title? | 
maintain that they are not. I maintain that he 
has presented no sufficient or satisfactory evi- 
| dence of title that is prima facie. Let us look to 
see how a title is to agro cay and how a title is 
to be proved. No person can be a member of this 
body unless he has been elected by the Legish. 
ture of the State which he claims to represent, 
|, That isclear. He is not a Senator unless he has 
been chosen by that Legislature. That is not all 
the qualification. ‘There is another; and thatis, 
that he must be chosen at the time, and in the 
| place, and in the manner in which by law a Sen- 
ator must be chosen to represent that State. How 
| are the time, place, and manner, in which a Sen- 
| ator may be ‘ican in Indiana, to be determined? 
| The Constitution of the United States says it shall 
|| be prescribed by the Legislature of the State, sub- 
|| ject to revision by the Congress of the United 
| States as to the time and manner. The Congress 
\| of the United States have nevtr prescribed—the 
Legislature of the State of Indiana has never pre- 
scribed a time, a place, or a manner, in whicha 
Senator shall be chibion, if I understand correctly 
| the constitution and the laws of that State. Then 
there has been no time, no place, and no manner, 
fixed by any competent legislative authority for 
making the choice which it is now alleged has 
'been made. ‘The same statute which would pr- 
scribe the time, place, and manner, would pre- 
scribe also the evidence which should be given; 
and the evidence must show a compliance with 
the prescription, and the choice is invalid and void 
unless it has been made at the time, and at the 
lace, and in the manner, thus prescribed by law. 
ow what have we here? The only evidence 
which ig offered by the claimant is a certificate, 
or a statement, sent here by the Governor of 
Indiana. I ask what has the Governor of In- 
| diana to do with certifying to this body the elee- 
tion of a Senator by the Legislature of Indiana 
| for the State of Indiana? If he has anything 
| do with it, either a law of the Congress of the 
United States, or the constitution or a law of 
Indiana, must have conferred on him the power 
and preseribed the manner in which it shall be 
/executed. But there is no act of Congress which 
i 
| 


but 





authorizes a Governor to certify; nor is there any 
act of the Legislature, or any constitutional au- 
thority of the State of Indiana, which authorizes 
| or directs the Governor to ascertain and certily 
| what has been done by the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana in execution of this article of the 
Constitution. . 
Then: this of the Governor is a pape 
which is-made : of law, and 
‘therefoue is in void. ' It dees not rise to the 
dignity of prima facie evidence. It lacks the 
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title to authority by which it can be made. I[t is claimed || be or has been made; while on the other hand all || some Senator would have objected to my credén- 
and insisted here that the paper is prima facie evi- | the prima facie evidence there is for the claimant, || tials; and thus either the two thirds that held 
ght and dence, simply because the constitution ead laws } is that of a Governor who had nothing to do with || over must decide every question, in exclusion of 
nt. S> of some other States do direct the Governor to || making the election, and was no party to it, but || the right of one third who are elected and have a 
ands in ascertain and certify eee the result. ] was a stranger to it, and who makes his statement right to be heard, or else we are to have a scepe 
Senate But the consttution a mone of Indiana are what || historical by reciting that it has been certified by of confusion, by which the new Senators are ob- 
as held we are to a os : overnor’s authority on somebody to him that such an election did take | jecting to each other’s papers. 
de, and this ome a a n . ee and those place. Our practice stands on the principle, that for 
admit. jaws silent, - - erefore the et which has Sir, Il am bound to believe, I do believe, I shall | the purpose of organizing, for the purpose of 
My; but been produced pe more — it or authority | be content to believe, that this election has been || starung out, for the purpose of ascertaining in the 
nent, 4 upon the question t om 7 would have if, instead i made in the State of Indiana; that the proceed- | first instance who are the members entitled to 
NOW in. of being executed under the great seal of the State || ings have been conducted in good faith; and that | form a legislative body, there must be one cour 
: We are of Indiana, and es ataree Governor, it was || the honorable gentleman who comes here claimsa || mon evidence which, at the first blush, prima facie 
er; that executed and eA with the seal and signature || Seat to which he supposes, and to which the Gov- | as they say in Latin, is to be received as conelu- 
right to of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, or the pri- || ernor who sent him here supposes, he is entitled | Sive. Thatis asettled proposition of law. Hew 
laiman: vate secretar of the Governor of Indiana. || in good faith; but I must say at the same time, || It isin the old horn-book, Blackstone’s Commen- 
18 but Now, sir, 1 beg to have that certificate of the || that if ever a seat shall be fgaudulently claimed | taries. In England the election for membergof 
it in re. Governor read. If I do not mistake, the Senate || in the Senate of the United States by a man who |, the House of Commons is held, and the sheriff 
obliga. and the country will find in that paper intrinsic || was not elected at the ume, at the place, and in of thecounty is the returning officer. He returns 
ught to evidence of its insufficiency; that it lacks direct- || the manner prescribed by the Constitution and |! upon the back of the precept addressed to him, 
he Con. ness and distinctness, and internal evidence of || laws, but was fraudulently elected, that would sued out of chancery, that A, B,C, and Dare 
> public authority to carry the weight of prima facie tes- || bea case in which that person would come in and | elected. What is the force of the return? Heee 
timony. I ask to have it read. t ||. be entitled to take his seat here, after we shall | it 1s: 
Ipposed The Secretary read the credential, as follows: | have decided that we have only one ear open at | Pe enter yy age oo 8 — oats knights only as are 
Norable «J, Ashbel P. Willard, Governor of the State of Indiana, || one time instead ot two ears, and that the one 18}! £100, and the Sounenien seas in ee rss un a 
hat this to all who shall see these presents greeging: Whereas it has open to the certificate of a Governor reciting that return, £40; and they are, besides, liable to-an action ia 
ch they been certified to me a proper authority that the Legisia- | he has been informed that a claimant who is a |, which double damages shall be recovered, by the later 
Senate wre of the State of ndiana, on the 4th day of February, '| partisan of his has been ¢lected a member of this statutes of King William ; and any person bribing the re 
a Sens. anno Domini 1857, duly chose Graham N. Fitch,” &c. body, and the other ear with which God has en- turning officer shall also forfeit £300. But the members 
ood es Mr. SEWARD. Thatwilldo. ** Whereasithas | dowed us is closed, and that it is incapable of re- 7 Coumanitaaae pottisen, alate Saieelanaestaaeramatte 
r de bene been certified to me by the proper authority ’’— || ceiving, and must not receive, higher proof on the || false and illegal.” 
tigation who certified ? Who were the proper authorities? || other side that no such election has been made. That is the proposition. Itis the same proposi- 
whether Who ascertained and determined what are the || Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the Senator from || tion by which every officer acts. There must be, 
Indiana proper authorities? If there are proper authori- || New York |Mr. Sewarp] has correctly stated | at some period of time, some person authorized 
title? | ties who are authorized to certify this fact to the || the question which is before the Senate. [tis not || by the law to examine the returns of the election, 
that he Governor, their authority must be found in the | whether Mr. Fitch has been elected a Senator | to certify the result of it, and that certificate must 
ry evi- constitution or statutes of the State of Indiana, || by the Legislature of the State of Indiana atall; |, be sufficient to authorize the party to enter on the 
look to and they must be named. The constitution and || but the question is, whether he presents to the || performance of the duties of the office, and to take 
title is laws of the State of Indiana constitute no person || Senate that testimorfial which entitles him to be |, the emoluments, if there be any. Here is a man 
r of this a proper authority to certify such fact to the Gov- || admitted for the present to a seat in this Cham- || elected constable. He has the proper commis- 
Legisia- ernor, but the Governor vaguely recites a eertifi- ber? The distinction has been settled from the || sion; he proceeds to execute his warrant; and the 
present, cate made by some persons, who they are we do || earliest times between an officer de jure and an || man whom he purposes to arrest says: ‘* You 
3 he has not know, described as “‘ the properauthorities;”’ || officer de facto. If Mr. Fitch has the proper cre- || were never elected constable, and 1 propose t 
3 not all but by virtue of what law, or constitution, or agt, | dentials, he is entitled to be sworn in, and to keep resist you for the purpose of trying your tiger” 
‘that is, they are competent, is not disclosed. The whole || his seat until some person comes to contest his | That is the question. 
in the paper shows, that in the first place, it was made || right. It is a question of order, itis a question of This gentleman presents himself with a paper, 
y a Sen. witheut any authority on the part of the Gov- || law; and instead of being a question of disputed || which, for the purposes of this branch of the 
. How ernor to make it if the recital is trye; and in the precedents, I undertake to say that, with the ex- || argument, I assume to be sufficient, and upon the 
1 a Sen. next place, that the recital is evasive, ambiguous, || ception of the New Jersey case, which stood upon | presentation of it, what is our duty? ‘To admin- 
rmined? uncertain, and therefore vitiates and voids the || special circumstances, the Senatorfrom New York |) ister the oath of office. If the Senate of the State 
sit shall instruments if the facts were true. | cannot find any precedent, either in the British || of Indiana, or if any person wishes to contest his 
ate, sub- Now, sir, under these circumstances, this is || Parliament, or in American legislative assem- || election, he or they must proceed according to 
United not prima facie evidence. But is the prima fucie || blies, where this question has been entertained | the usual method of having it heard before the 
ongress evidence which the Senate has been accustomed || on a presentation of the credentials. | Senate, or, if the Senate choose to refer it toa 
ved—the to require, limited merely to the certificate of a || I will advert to the question first, as one of || committee—before a committee. That always 
ver pre- Governor? Tas the Governor a patent right and | reason, and se@ond, as one of authority, following | was the law. So far as this body is concerned, 
which a authority, or a constitutional right by any law || the Senator’s own division. 1 will commence, | there is not a contrary precedent to be found. { 
orrectly of Congress, or by any act of the Legislature H for instance, with the other House of Congress, || may allude to the case of the Senator from Illi- 
. Then of Indiana, or aright or power by prerogative, to || for the case must be as strong here as it is there. | nois [Mr. Trumsutt] himself. A large numbér 
manner, furnish all the prima facie evidence that is to be | The provision relative to the election of members || of the members of the Legislature of his Stats 
rity for offered on such a question? No, sir. I have || of the Senate are the same as those relative to the || sent th@ir protest here against his election, upon 
ged has seen prima facie evidence here, in various forms, i] election of members of the House of Represent- | the ground that he was incompetent to hold th 
uld pre- offered to the Senate, on which members have || atives. All the members of that House meet on || office. I believed the protest was true; I voteh 
ald pre- been admitted to their seats. I have known a || a given day. How are they to knoweach other? || afterwards that it was true; and though the Sen- 
e given; member rise, and say, ‘‘ the honorable gentleman || How are they to know who is entitled to vote ?|| ate overruled me, I adhere to the opinion I then 
ice with who sits next to me has been elected a Senator || How are they to disting@ish themselves from the || expressed. I believed the Senator incompetent 
and void from the State of Kentucky, as I have read it in || vast number of their fellow-citizens who may con- ‘| to hold the seat. The Senator from Georgia 
1 at the the newspapers, and verily believe it to be true; || gregate there on a givenoccasion? It is because || [Mr. Toomss] says he agreed with me. Did we 
by law. but he has left his credentials at home, or they || each one of them has the evidence—that evidence | raise any objection to his being sworn? We 
vidence have not arrived, and I move that he be admitted || which must, in the nature of things, be conclusive | recognized that his credentials were sufficient far 
rtificate, toa seat;’? and on that, being sufficient prima \| in the first instance, for unless it be conclusive in present purposes. 
rnor of Jacie evidence, though no actuai evidence at all, the first instance, they never can have a House. || I then turn to the case of the Senator from Iowa, 
r of In- the Senator, withoutany dispute, was considered || If one member may rise and object to A B, on || whom the Senate afterwards, upon full argument, 
the elee- entitled to a seat. It was not anticipated that || the ground that his credentialisa false one,every || contrary tomy opinion to be sure, adjudged never 
Indiam there would be contest or question aboutit. The | member’s credentials may be objected to, and || to have been elected. When his credentials were 
thing to prema facie evidence offered in that case was || there being no House to settle such a question, | presented, the protest from the Senate of Iowa 
s of the prima facie evidence that was liable to be contra- || there must be perpetual disorder. It is the same || was read, and there was not even a question made. 
law of dicted equally by the prima facie evidence of my- || question in practice here. || The oath was administered to him, and the cre- 
e power self, if 1 had been able to do so, by rising and || On the 4th day of March, 1855, this body could | dentials, with the Pee were referred to the 
shall be sayirg, ‘I have seen in the newspapers that || have been in session; it might have been in ses- | Committee on the Judiciary. 
§ which another person, and not this honorable gentle- || sion; and for the purpose of the argument, I will | Then I come to the case of the predecessor of 
Lere any man, was chosen; thatis my prima facie evidence, || take it to have been in session. ‘Two thirds of || theSenatorfrom Illinois—I mean General Shields, 
nia} au- and I object to his being sworn in.’? Then the || the Senators hold over, and the right of the other | who was decided by the Senate to be incompetent 
thorizes prima facie evidence would have been equal on || third, if duly elected, to vote upon every question to hold the office of Senator, but who, on the pre- 
| certify each side; and the evidence being balanced, there || of a contested seat, was just as sacred as the | sentation of his credentials, was sworn in. 
s of the would have been no prima facie evidence at all. | right of Senators who held over. If the gentle- | Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sena- 
le of the So the prima facie evidence which is offered in || man who now applies from the State of Indiana, | tor says we find no case in which the oath wes 
this case is the evidence ef the Senate, the formal | had then presented this paper to us, and the Sen- || not administered. 
a paper authority and authentic evidence of the Senate, || ator from Illinois had objected to it, 1 should have Mr. PUGH. Yes. . 
aw, and one of the branches of the Legislature of Indiana, | objected to the paper of the Senator from Illinois, Mr. SEWARD. Will he indulge me with 
ye to the by which this election must have been made, || and the same argument would have excluded him [| showing him a case, and a recent one? If it-te 
cks the protesting and showing that nosuchelection could |! from being sworn and from voting, and probably || inconvenient to him, I will notdo so. I read from 
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the Journal of the Senate for 1852, in the case of 

the Hon. Archibald Dixon, who claimed to be 

elected a member of the Senate from the State of | 
Kentucky: 

“Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, presented the credentials of 
the Hon. Archibald Dixon, chosen a Senator by the Logis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, to serve for the 
unexpired term rendered vacant by the resignation of the 
Hon. Henry Clay, to take effect from the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1&2, until the end of the term for which said Henry | 
Clay was elected; which were read. 

“* An objection being made by Mr. Gwin, to administering | 
the oath prescribed by law to the Hon. Mr. Dixon, 

«A debate ensued ; and the following resolution was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin: : 

« Resolved, That the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq., 
be referred to a select committee of five, to consider and 
report thereon. : 

* And Mr. Manovm having proposed the following amend 
ment: insert at the end of the resolution, ‘ And that the 
vaid Archibald Dixon be now qualified and permitted to take 
his seat in the Senate and occupy the same pending the | 
action of the suid committee,’ 

“By unanimous consent, the proceeding thereon was 
suspended ; aind On MaduON, 

“ Ordered, ‘That the Secretary acquaint the House of | 
Representatives,’’ &c. | 
That was on the 6th day of December, 1852. 
I turn now to the Journal of the next day, De- 

cember 7: 

“ The Senate resumed the consideration of the credentials 
of the Hon. Areinbald Dixon, with the resoiuvon submitied 
by Mr. Gwen ; and, 

* Atter debate, 

“On motion by Mr. Baperr, the Senate adjourned.” 

On the 8th day of December, 

« The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden 
tiale of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution of 
Mr. Gwin ; and 

* On motion byw Mr. Banoerr, 

* Ordered, That the further consideration thereof be post- 
poned to Monday next.” 


I turn now to December 13, which was, that 
Monday, 


“ The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

* On mouon by Mr. Tunrer, and by unanimous consent, 
the Senate adjourned.”’ 

December 15: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden 
tials of the Hon. Arciibald Dixon, with the resolution sub 
mitted by Mr. Gwin; and, 

** After debate, 

“On motion by Mr. Hate, 

* Ordered, That the further consideration thereof be 
postponed until to-morrow.”’ 


December [6: 


* The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- | 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin; and, 

* After debate, 

“On motion by Mr. Dovetias, the Senate adjourned.” 


December 20: 


“The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- | 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

** On motion by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, to amend the 
resolution by striking out, after the word ‘ Reso/ve®,’ ‘that | 
the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq., be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, who shall consider and report 
thereon,’ and in lieu thereof inserting: 

“© "Phat the Hon. Archibald Dixon was duly elected by 
the Legislature of the State of Kentucky to fill the vacancy 
in the Senate occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. | 
Henry Clay, and is entitled to a seat therein ;’ 

* Tt was determined in the affirmative— yeas 27, nays 16. 

* On motion of Mr. Hare, 

“The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the | 
members present, 

“Those who voted in the affirmative are: Messrs. Ad- 
ams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Brooke, Butler, Chase, Clarke, 
Cooper, Davis, Dawson, Dodge of lowa, Fish, Geyer, Hale, 
Jones of Tennessee, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sew- 
ard, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, Upham, Wade. 

* Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. Bayard, 
Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, Catheart, DeSaussure, 


sou, Norris, Toucey, Weller. 

* So the proposed amendment was agreed to. || 

** On the question to agree to the resolution as amended, || 

** It passed in the affirmative; and 

“The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 
Dixoo, and he took his seat in the Senate.” 

After a debate of fourteen days, in which the 
Senate—instead of ordering the subject to be in- 
quired of, and in the mean time admitting the | 
Senator to his seat—proceeded to investigate it at | 
once, and did not admit him toa seat until it was 
decided. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Ohio will allow || 


’ 


Senator from Indiana—Mr. Seward 


ee oo! 
, Mr. Rusk, Mr. Bright, Mr. Butler. Senate, 


| 
case, there were two Senators on the floor occu- | 


pying seats from the State of Kentucky, and there 
was a contest between certain gentlemen as to 


who were entitled; and the Senate, by swearing || 


in the man who presented the new certificate, 
would have been in the position of admitting 
three Senators on the floor from Kentucky. It 
was not a question of admitting the caiie 


man | 


who poy credentials, but of turning out one | 


who had been admitted. 


Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Ohio yields | 


me the floor. The Senator from Texas is cor- 


rect in stating that there is no analogy whatever 1 


> r 
between the case read by the Senator from New 


York and the case now under consideration. In 


the contested case from Kentucky there was a | 


sitting member on this floor occupying this very 


seat. The claim setup by Mr. Dixon was for this | 
seat. ‘There is no analogy between the facts in | 


that and the present case. 


I do not intend, Mr. President, to be betrayed | 


into anything like an argument or statement of 


the facts connected with this case at this time, for || 
the reason that | believe it would bean indignity || 


offered to the State that 1 have the honor to rep- 
resent here. Neither the Senator from Illinois 
| Mr. Trumpet] nor the Senator from New York 


|Mr. Sewarp] can refer to a single precedent || 


where the right of a Senator, presenting such a 
certificate as my colleague presents here to-day, 
to be sworn, has been questioned. 

The cases cited by the Senator from Illinois 
are cases where the question as to the validity of 
appointment arose on the face of the paper. My 


colleague claims to be elected by a majority vote | 
of the Legislature of the State that he proposes || 
representing if he is sworn here; and he has re- || 


ceived that vote. The protest that has been read 
here this morning I intend to show, before this 


| case closes, is incorrect in several particulars. 
But, as I said, intend to be betrayed into no | 


argument of the facts or the law of this case 
unul the oath is administered to my colleague. 
Neither the Senator from Illinois nor the Senator 
from New York, I repeat, can refer to a single 
precedent where the right of a Senator to be 
sworn has been questioned, presenting such a 


certificate as my colleague presents. The object | 


of this argument in advance, permit me to say, is 
to prejudice the public mind, and to prevent an 
impartial adjudication of the facts in this case. 
After my colleague shall have been sworn, and 
the whole matter referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee, | propose identifying the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Illinois, and 
other members of that party, with ® effort to dis- 
organize and break up the local government of 
Indiana, and to produce a state of anarchy not 
calculated to preserve the peace and perpetuity of 
the States. | intend toshow that they have been 
the counselors and advisers, and now seek to take 
advantage of the very state of things that they 
represent exists in the State of Indiana. This is 
no new question to either of the Senators I have 
referred to; they are as conversant with all the 
facts as I am; because Phave reason to believe 
they have countenanced and counseled this very 


have been engaged in it in Indiana. 


revolutionary movement on the part of those who | 


[February 9, 











| —-. 
certificate as that which he presents, I shal] be 
prepared to meet the Senator from New York 
the Senator from Illinois, and the party to which 
they belong, on the true issue. 
| Mr.SEWARD. With the leave of the hop. 
orable Senator from Ohio, I propose to read what 
I find that I did not read—the whole of Mr. Dix. 
on’s case. On the 13th day of December, 1859 , 
I read to the bottom of the page: : 


“The Senate resumed the consideration of the credey. 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

On motion by Mr. Hunter, and by unanimous coy. 
sent”— 

There i supposed the record ended; but | 
omitted to turn over the page. On doing so, | 
| find the record to read: 

** On motion by Mr. Hunter, and by unanimous consep 

* Ordered, That until the question thereon be decided 

| the name of Mr. MeriweTuer be omitted in any call of 
the yeas and nays.”’ 

I have nothing further to say now. So far as 
the indictment which is to be preferred against 
me by the Senator from Indiana is concerned, | 
shall not plead to it until the true bill is duly pre. 
| sented, 

Mr. TRUMBDPLL. Will the Senator from 
Ohio allow me to reply briefly to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. PUGH. I believe I never refused to yield 
'| the floor to a Senator; but lest this matter should 
| degenerate into a personal controversy, I do not 
intend to yield the floor. 1 believe my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. oe to saya 
word on the question of law. Will he say it now, 
or wait until I conclude? 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not in the first instance 
intend to take any part in this debate, reserving 
my judgment; but as I have had more experience, 
unfortunately, in regard to these cases, and have 
had committed to my jurisdiction, as far as I was 
connected with the Judiciary Committee, more 
cases, | suppose, than any other gentleman on the 
floor, I will give the result of my judgment upon 
the matter merely; I do not intend to argue it at 
‘| all. 

In the case of Judge Phelps, of Vermont, he 
' took his seat, and held it during the session, and 

I believe longer, with the fact apparent, if it had 
| been brought to the notice of the Senate—I do 

not know whether it was disclosed at the time or 
| not—that the appointment by the Governor was 
invalid; and that was finally the opinion of the 
| Senate. In the case of Mr. Williams, of New 

| Hampshire, it was very apparent that he was not 
entitled to his seat, if it had been disclosed to the 

Senate. 
| Mr. COLLAMER. Will the Senator permit 
|| me to ask, were not both those instances cases 
where the gentlemen were entitled to their seats 
when they presented their certificates, and the 
difficulty was because there had been an inter- 
vening Legislature ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that; but these are the 
facts. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They had a right to their 
seats when they took them. The question was, 
| whether they had a right to hold over? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not undertake to say; I 
give the recital simply. In regard to their pri- 


| 


My colleague has received eighty-three out of || marily taking their seats, I do not undertake to 


the one hundred and fifty votes of the re 


the State of Indiana; and when this question shall 
have been referred to an appropriate committee, 


_and all the facts fairly canvassed, I have not an 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Gwin, Ma- |! 


earthly doubt that this body will decide that he 
is entitled toa seat here. I say that the effort of 
the Senators from Illinois and New York is un- 
parliamentary and unheard of here. I can refer 


to precedent after precedent before me—~I can 


refer to the case of the Senator from Florida, 
{Mr. Matuory,] the Senator from Illinois Me. 
‘TromBu.t] himself, the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
Har.an,] and various others, as precedents to 
show that their right to be sworn was not ques- 


| tioned. 


I repeat I do not intend to be betrayed into an 
argument on the facts and the law arising upon 
the facts of this case at this time. After my col- 


me a moment. The case cited by the Senator | league shall have been treated with that deference 
from New York is not atall in point, and I am || with which it has been the uniform practice of 
rather astonished that he should cite it. In that |! this body to treat gentlemen presenting such a 


gularly || say how the fact was; but in regard to their hold- 
| commissioned Senators and Representatives of | 


| ing over, that case was disclosed to the Senate as 
] much at one time as another. In regard to Mr. 
Winthrop, I recollect distinctly the question was 
whether ke was entitled to retain his seat after 
the fact was announced to the Senate that Mr. 
|| Rantoul had been elected in his place; and it was 
| decided that he was entitled to retain his seat until 
| Mr. Rantoul made his appearance, or accepted. 
I am not mistaken as to that. 
In the case of Mr. Tromsc tt, of Illinois, he 
| retained his seat in the face of the protest. In 
| the case of the gentleman from Iowa, he certainly 
retained it in face of the protest. 
| Now, | distinguish very much between the title 
or the right to a seat, and the evidence of title. 
All these proceedings are in the nature of quo 
warrentos; and as as I have examined the 
subject, and as far as I have any experience in 
relation to it, it has been in the nature of a quo 
wurranto, asking the sitting member to show cause 
why he should retain the seat, and he has shown 
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as far as I can speak. 


sue , 
Tl recollect what took place in the case between 
Mr. Meriwether and Mr. Dixon, as here. 


| was of opinion that Mr. Meriwether was not 
entitled to the seat; but the question was, whether 
Mr. Clay could make a prospective resignation, 
and whether there was a vacancy on Mr. Clay’s 
death? In all these cases, and every one to which 


] have adverted, without exception, since I have | 


been here, the seal of the State has been so far 
jrespected that nobody has disputed the right of 
the member holding it to take his seat—not a 
single case, as far as I know of. 
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Senator fro 





The Senator from New York asks, what right || 


has a Governor to give a certificate? I will ask 
the Senator what right has any one to come here 
unless he does come here with some evidence 
from his State, or offers such unquestionable evi- 
dence that no one can dispute it? 


Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator | 


allow me to explain? 
Mr. BUTLER. Certainly; for I thought it 
was an astonishing proposition. 
Mr. SEWARD. lam hereggithout any cer- 
tiicate, or Commission, or ot 


Senator from the State of New York certified to 


this Senate, so far as I know or believe, by any | 


Governor; and if all the Governors in the State 
should to-morrow certify that we were not enti- 
tled to be here, it would be overbalanced by the 
prima facie proof of the certificates made by the 
residents and clerks of the two Houses of the 
Fegislature who are charged to elect Senators, and 
who certify to Congress that we are elected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mind what my remark was. 


evidence from | 
the Governor of the State of New York, and so | 
with my colleague; and there has never been a | 


ame onthat ground. Thathas been the distinct | floor, as the Senator from Ohio yielded the floor 


and gave it up; but the usage has been to permit 
a Senator to yield the floor temporarily, and then 
to go on. 

Mr. SEWARD, (to Mr. Trumputt.) 
Mr. Pucu to go on. He gave way to me. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will not persist in it if 
the Senator wishes to go on. I wanted to say 
but a few words. 


Mr. PUGH. 


Permit 


between the Senator from Illinois and myself. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will have no issue about 
Go on, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. I prefer to make the statement. 

The Senator from South Carolina, while the Sen- 


it. 


| ator from Indiana was on the floor, asked me to 
| permit him to make a statement as to the case of 
He applied to me before | 


Dixon and Meriwether. 

the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Go on, sir. 
Mr. PUGH. 


proposition of parliamentary law, but that it stood 
on good reason; thatin the case of the other House 
of Congress, it was impossible to proceed one step 
without this doctrine; that it was the doctrine 
which applied to all officers; that when they had 


| the certificate, or commission, or whatever you 


choose to call it, from the proper authority, they 


| were entitled to proceed in the execution of the 


| duty of the office, and receive the emoluments, 


until their right was contested—not ina collateral 


| way—but in a direct, legal proceeding, instituted 


] said they must come here under the seal of the || 


State, or with such unquestionable evidence as 
no one could dispute. I do not know that my 
credentials have been filed yet. My friend from 
Kentucky and myself took seats without our cre- 
dentials; but no one disputed our right. I 

the ordinary mode in which you approach the 
Senate of the United States, and I hope it will be 
the common mode, is under the seal of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union. I say it is the 
highest evidence. Itis the evidence recognizable 


in the old mode oh pees Thank God, you | 


may call me an old fogy if youchoose, but I will 
adhere to the primitive simplicity of former times 
when Governors were the representatives of sover- 
eignties and commonwealths. 

{[Mr. Cass rose from his seat, advanced with 


extended arm to the Senator from South Carolina, | 
and said: ** Let us ‘old fogies’ shake hands;”’ | 


which elicited laughter through the Senate and 
the galleries. ] 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the floor had been yielded by the Sen- 
an from Ohio to the Senator from South Caro- 
ina. 





for the Senator from Ohio to yield the floor to the 
Senator from South Carolina, and retain it him- 
self at the same time? 
me. 

_Mr. PUGH. Iam willing to submit that ques- 
ion to the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator | 


from Ohio cannot do so. The Senator from Illi- 
hois 1s now entitled to the floor. 


Mr. WELLER. I hope weshall have no ques- | 


tion of this sort. The Senator from Illinois can 
be heard after the Senator from Ohio. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina wished only to say a 
word on the subject, and my friend from Ohio 
res him the floor. I trast the Senator from 
llinois will not make a question of this sort. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. [am in very good humor 
about it, and have no idea of saying anything 
personal; but I thought that after the Senator 
from Ohio refused to yicld- me the floor to reply, 
in a very few remarks, to the Senator from Tad: - 
ana, and then turned round and yielded it to the 
Senator from South Carolina, he certainly had no 
right then to claim it again. 

r, PUGH. [ submit the 


point to the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro t 


ore. The Chair 


Mr. TRUMBULL. [| inquire if it is competent | 


He refused to yield it to | 


| wether? 


| What did the S nate? 


| Georgia referred is complete. 


| for the Senate did seat Mr. Dixon. 


| another person, they made choice of Mr. Potter. 


for that purpose; and I said the precedents were 
such, 

Now, is it necessary for me, after the state- 
ments of the Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Texas, to say more than a word in 
reference tothe case of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Meri- 
Mr. Meriwether was in his seat here. 
There was an application to seat a third Senator, 
or unseat one already on the floor from Kentucky. 
They unseated the man 
who was upon the floor; and instead of referring 
Mr. Dixon’s credentials to a committee, pro- 
ceeded to seat him upon his credentials. If ever 
a man read himself completely out of court, the 
Senator from New York did with his own book, 
But that is 
which the Senator from 
It occurred in the 
year 1833. Here are the facts briefly: 

“© On the 19th of January, 1833, Mr. Robbins was elected 
a Senator from the State of Rhode Island for the term of six 
yedrs froin the 4th of March sueceeding. His credentials in 
due form were made out, and furnished to him; and were 
in February, 1833, read in the Senate, and recorded on its 


not all. The case to 


| Journal. In October, 1833, the General Assembly of Rhode 
| [sland declared this election void on the ground, that the 


Legislature, by which it was made, had not at the time a 
due and legal existence ; and proceeding to the election of 
It was 


| held, after debate, that Mr. Robbins was entitled to be sworn 


1] 


in, and take his seat in the first instance, leaving the valid 
ity of his election to be determined on the report of a com 
mittee.’ 

Here is a case where’a Senator was elected— 
his credentials furnished to him: he did not take 
his seat at that time, for the beginning of his term 
had not arrived; but they were furnished him; and 
subsequently, not the Senate alone or the House 
alone but both branches of the Legislature, de- 
clared the whole election to be illegal on the 


' ground that the parties who made it were no 


legislators. Both these gentlemen came here in 
December,-1833; and the question for the Senate 
was, which of them should be sworn in? Now, 


| let us see, as the Senator from New York refers 
| us to the early times, and to the great names of 


i] 
| 
I} 
} 


| 


| the Senate, what was thought of it then: 


“Mr. PoinpexTer rose after the credentials were read, 
and said it was not his intention to offer any opinion on the 
merits of the course which had been adopted by the State 
of Rhode Island, but merely to say that it seemed to him 
to be a matter of course that the Senator first eTected, and 
whose credentials were presented at the last session of the 
Senate, should be permitted to approach the Chair, and 


: I will simply state to the Senate | 
| the circumstances, and they will decide the issue | 


My statement, Mr. President, | 
| was, that this principle was not only a settled 


take the oath; and that the other gentleman, who contests | 
the election of Mr. Robbins, should present his credentials | | 


either to the Committee on : 
the Judiciary, and that the Senate afterwards should receive 
a report of that committee, and determine which of the 
gentlemen was duly elected.” 

Now here is what Mr. Clay said: 


“The gentleman first elected, and who had the pri 


lections, or the Committee on | 


m Indiana—Mr. Seward, Mr. Butler, Mr. Pugh. SENATE. 


| his credentials, 
| deed, and in compliance with every law and usage he ought 


| of Indiana has made this election. 
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His was the prior, and therefore the valid 


to be admitted ; but he desired it to be understood that, in 
taking this course, he wished to do nothing which would 
preclude to the other gentleman the privilege of a full in- 
vestigation of his right. He had used the term prima facie, 
but he requested the Senate to look at the credentials pre- 
sented by Mr. Potter, which admitted on their face the pre- 
vious election, the validity of which was disputed on the 
ground of some nonconformity to form.” 

Here is what one of my predecessors, Mr. 
Ewing, said: 

* Mr. Ewrtne said the question was an important one, 
and the true question was, whether the vacancy was filled 
prima facie, and not whether it was filled properly ; and if 
it was filled, what was the evidence? It was nothing short 
of acertifieate from the Governor of the State, forwarded to 
the Senate at the proper time and in the usual manner, and 
now placed among its records. If, then, this evidence was 
received in the proper time and manner, what was the ob 
jection; 

The Senate so determined by a large vote, and 
the case is set down fora precedent. This gen- 
tleman had nothing but the Governor’s certificate. 
The Senator from New York says Senators from 
his State are not in the habit of presenting that, 
It may be the daw of New York has something 
special; but I do not believe any Senator from 
Ohio has produced any paper here except the cer- 
tificate of the Governor. The paper which has 
been read to-day, under the signature of the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and with his seal, is exactly the 
paper on which the Senate admitted me to m 
seat. I believe this gentleman is as much entitled 
to have the oath administered to him as I was to 
have it administered to me. It is the same paper, 
by the very same authority, under the great seal 
of that State, under the hand of the Governor of 
the State, its chief officer, and countersigned by 
the Secretary of State. ‘That is the paper —the 
highest evidence that any State can present tous, 
speaking by its highest officer under that seal 
which represents the incorporation of the State; 
and we are told that, at the protest of certain indi- 
viduals, with whereases as oie as the moral law, 
—which may be true or false, 1 know not which— 
we are to trample under foot the great seal of the 
State of Indiana. If undertake te say that a ma- 
jority of the Senators now occupying seats have 
no other evidence of their election here present 
than that. If the Senator were to call on me to- 
day for the evidence by which I sit here, I could 
give him nothing but a paper which is almost a 
transcript of the paper that has been read from 
the Secretary’s desk. 

But the Senator from New York indulges in 
criticism’on the language of the certificate. He 
saysthatitisinformal. Wherein? He says the 
Governor recites that the election has been cer- 
tified to him. Of course it has been certified to 
him. Hedid not make the election. It was cer- 
tified by those who made it, or those who were 
authorged to certify. He says itis not stated 
by whom it was certified. It is said to be certi- 
fied ** by the proper authority.”? Who made us 
the judge of what is the proper authority in the 
first instance? ‘The Governor of the State of In- 
diana, acting utider the solemnities of his official 
station, tells us that the proper authority—TI pre- 
sume the presiding officers of the two branches 
of the General Assembly, but no matter who— 
has certified the fact to him that the Legislature 
I undertake 
to say that no language could have been more 
appropriate; it is a form to be commended on the 
part of the Governor of the State, who grants all 
commissions under the constitution of that State. 
Who is the person to whom we directa notice? If 
we vacate the seat » we direct notice to the Governor 
of the State. He, as its representative, certifies 
that the proper officers, or proper authorities, have 
certified the fact to him, and he therefore grants 
a commission which entitles the party to hold the 
office until his title is deelared to be invalid by a 
direct proceeding ‘instituted for that purpose, to 
wit: « contested election. 

The cases upon which the Senator from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Trumsvtt,| when he first spoke, re- 
marked, were, every one of them, the cases of 
executive appointment; and it appears, with the 
single exception of the one of which hg spoke last, 
alirenatively on the face of the certificates that 
the appointments were void. In that particular 
case, it does not appear from the book whether it 


decides the Senator from Illinois is entitled to the | facie right to his seat, had, in conformity to law, presented || was stated on the certificate or not; but the fact 
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was, that between the death of the predecessor, 
Mr. Read, and the appointment of Mr. Johns, 
the Legislature of Delaware had held a session. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Allow me to interrupt the 
Senator. If he will look at the credentials of 
iXensey Johns in 1793, he will find that they do 


not disclose any defect upon their face, and it | 


does not appear that there had been any inter- 
vening session of the Legislature. So far as ap- 
peared by the credentials, the appointment was 
good. The credentials themselves are in the 
books of credentials; I refer the Senator to that; 
I believe he has it lying on his table now. 

Mr. PUGH. Suppose I take the case as the 
Senator states it. ‘lhe case is stated here in the 
book of contested clections. The case was: ** That 
George Read resigned his place on the 18th of 
December, 1793, and the Executive, on the 19th 
of March, 1794, appointed and commissioned the 
said Kensey Johns to represent the State in the 
Senate until the next meeting of the State Legis- 
Jature.”’ It was the fact thatthe Legislature met 
in January, 1794, and adjourned in February of 
that year. Suppose that fact did pot appear on 
the credentials; that is a fact of which the Senate 
would take official notice. The meeting of the 
State Legislature, and the adjournment of it, the 
States are bound to take notice of. Every citizen 
of Delaware was bound to take notice of it with- 
out any proclamation or authority. In that case 
the question was not whether there was a proper 
election, for in the case of an executive appoint- 
ment the issuing of the certificate or commission 
is itself the act of election, and in those cases it 
might be well enough to examine the credenual 
at the time it is presented, 

I can only say again, that these credentials 
appear to me to be perfect on their face, complete, 
lacking no essential, coming from the proper au- 
thority, certified in due form. They may not be 
true in point of fact. It may be that Mr. Fitch 
never was elected; and when that question comes 
to be considered, [ shall be as willing to hear the 
arguments upon it asany one clse. For present 
purposes, the single question is, whether this 
gentleman has presented the ordinary evidence 
of his right to a seat here; and if he has presented 
it, then I say with his colleague, it is not only 
an indignity to him, but it is an indignity to the 
State of Indiana, for us to hesitate about admin- 
istering the oath. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I can throw any light upon the subject before 
the Senate, but I think I can read the future of 
this case much better than I can the past. The 
result probably will be, that this gentleman will 
be sworn in and the question will be raised. After 
the Legislature of Indiana have adjourned he will 
be turned out; the Governor of Indiana will reap- 
point him, and he will hold his seat for twqyears. 
That I think is its future history, in brief} but as 
I desire to put myself right, I propose to submit 
the view which I entertain, and which guides my 
own mind, 

I disagree, 1 am sorry to say, with my honor- 
able friend from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] in 
regard to the question which hes at the bottom of 
this case. He says that this claimant does not 
presenta prima facie case. I think he does clearly 
present a prima facie case, because he brings the 
same evidence that most of us wing. He brings 
the same evidence that I brought to take my seat. 
It is said by some that the Governor is made by 
law a certifying officer. I do not know how it is 
in other States, but it is not so in my State. The 
honorable Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bensa- 
min] tells me itis notsoinhisState. He is made 


by law a certifying officer of the election of mem- | 
bers of the House of Representatives of the United | 


States, but he is not a certifying officer of the 
election of a Senator to this body. ] think, then, 


so far as that goes, the claimant has a pee 


case; and if that were sufficient to entitle him toa 

seat bere, | should vote for swearing him in at 

once, without hesitancy. But what is the fact? 
When | was a member of the other House, I 


knew an election to take place in the State of | 


Maryland for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on one day, and the next day one of 
the gentlemen appeared, was qualified, and took 
his seat upon the mere ramor which he obtained 
from the officers at the polls. I allude to Mr. 
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Senator from Indiana—Mr. Hale. 


j ives = a es —— . 
| Kennedy, afterwards Secretary of the Navy, who | Mr. Underwood said: 
He presented | 


represented the city of Baltimore. 


a prima facie case, and inasmuch as there was no || 


opposition, he wasswornin. The practice, when | 
1 was a member of the House of Representatives, | 
was, that all the members were sworn in without 

presenting any credentials at all. I think it is so | 
now. When no question is raised, they do not | 
even presentany credentials. I know when I first | 
took a seat there, I was very careful to stow away | 
my certificate in a very tly-slane=aa careful as | 
the pilgrim in the Pilgrim’s Progress did his roll | 
—aund a little more so; for I kept mine, and was | 
mortified to find it was of so little account when 
I got here. I suppose that in nineteen twentieths 


bersare here by the same evidence—the certificate | 
of the Governor. There may be cases where he 
is a certifying officer by law, but [ know there | 
are some where heisnot. Itisnotsoinmy own 
State, and I am told by the Senator from 
lana it is not so in his State. 

But, sir, there is another point—what is prima 
facie evidence ? 
to be rebutted at any time and at any moment; 
and notwithstanding a presumption is raised by 
prima facie evidence, that presumption is good 


| only until it is rebutted by stronger evidence. I 


do not know that I am quoting the legal lore in 
the very ipsissimus verbis of the writers, but that | 
isthe principle. The prima fecie case is good for 

nothing the moment it is met by a stronger case, 

and that may be in any stage of the proceed- | 
ing. 

If the honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. | 
Rusk] will give me his car for a moment, I will | 
say to him, that my recollections of the case 
where Mr. Dixon presented his credentials are 
these: During the time that controversy was 
going on, Mr. Meriwether very carefully re- | 
frained from taking a seat in the Senate. My | 
recollection is, that he did not appear; that he was | 
notin sight during the whole discussion; and that | 
some one of his friends stated in his behalf—I | 
thought he behaved with great modesty for a 
Senator [laughter]—on that occasion, that he did | 
not make the claim on his own account; that it 
was made by somebody clse. As to there being 
two contestants here to sit from Kentucky, the 
honorable Senator from Texas is mistaken, or 
else my recollection is exceedingly at fault. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not say there were two con- | 
testants for the seat. 


in the seat. That was the case. He came here 


from day today. He was constantly in the Senate |! 


Chamber, but he authorized somebody to shy 
that he was not contending for the place. A Sen- 
ator arose, however, when the credentials of Mr. 
Dixon were presented, and said that Mr. Meri- 
wether was the Senator. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will remember very well, that Mr. 
Gwin, of California, rose and insisted that Mr. 
Meriwether was the Senator. He was placed 
in a very awkward predicament to be sure. It 
was for the Senate to deitermine*whether he was 
entitled. 

Mr. HALE. I will read from the Congres- 
sional Globe of 1853, volume 26, page 221: 

‘Mr. Brier. It is due, sir, to the late Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Meriwether,] to say that he not only did 
not claim the seat now held by the gentleman over the way. 
{Mr. Dixon,] but he did not claim to contest the seat, an 


he does not now claim tse compensation proposed to be 
given to bim.”’ 


Mr. RUSK. That was an after consideration. 


| If the Senator will turn to the discussion, he will 


find that the claim was urged. 

Mr. HALE. It may be an after consideration; 
but the truth must be the same after as before 
consideration. The fact Mr. Brient stated, as 


| I have read, was, that Mr. Meriwether did not 


claim the seat. Now, I will read what Mr. Rusk 
said on that occasion—a gentleman of that name 
who then represented Texas. 

Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir, and does now. 

Mr. HALE. He said: 


“Mr. Rosx. So far as I have seen anything of Mr. Meri- 
Senne to that time we were on terms of 
personal fri p and intimacy—he has acted very deli- 
cately. Ihave seen him but very little @ | the time. 
He retired from the Senate Chamber, and he did 
with members generally. I think [ did not see him more 
than half a dozen times, and then at a distance, during the 
pendency of the controversy.”? 
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| This resolution, it seems to me, is an enlargement y 
that precedent, and one that [ am not willing to make 

| less it be avo that there was a controversy between M, r 

| Meriwether Mr. Dixon. If the controversy had bun, 

| avowed upon the part of Mr. Meriwether, precedents wo Ne 
have justified the allowance ; but there having heen hos 
controversy, I cannot vote for the resolution.” oh 


My friend from New York [Mr. Sewarp] said; 


‘“T think that we should have had greater difficulty j 
| securing the seat to Mr. Dixon if Mr. Meriwether bad a . 
| peared here and claimed it. I am, therefore, grateful y 
him, and to his political friends in this body, that they - 
| lieved the question of that difficulty and embarrassinent,» 


| These are thefacts. Perhaps they have escaped 
| the recollection of some members. 
of the States of this Union, the election of mem- || 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from New 


|, Hampshire allow me to say a word? 


| Mr. HALE. Certainly; I always hear the 
' Senator with pleasure. 

Ere In the case of Mr. Meriwether 
it is due to myself, and to the honorable Senator 


' much: they came into the Judiciary Committee 
room, and asked my opinion, I suppose as a mere 


| individual. The guestion was, whether or not he 
|| should contest 


seat? He did not insist on 
contesting it. I rather advised him not to contest 
it—and I believe that was about the result —byt 


‘| to retain it, and let others contest it. He set up 


no claim for himself. 
Mr. HALE. That was exactly my recollec. 
‘tion of it; and I think I am confirmed by the 
record which I have read. Mr. Meriwether, ac. 
| cording to my recollection, did not appear in his 
| seat at all. tte might have come in and sat in 
| the Chamber as a spectator during the pendency 
_of the question, as any other gentleman would by 
| courtesy, but I do not think he did that. My 
| recollection is, that he behaved with great delicacy 
and propriety; and I know that I was sorry, from 
my personal acquaintance with him, to be obliged 
to vote against him. 

So much for that precedent. Now I come back 
tape prima facie case. A prima facie case, as | 

have said, is good until a stronger case is made, 
This prima facie case made by the Governor of 
Indiana is but the merest prima facie case. He 
| is not a certifying officer. He cannot certify the 
| facts. He is not a member of the Legislature. 
| He is not made a certifying officer by the Con- 
| stitution, the rules of the Senate, or the laws of 
the United States. But the certificate being made 
to the usages commonly adopted for 
establishing the right in the first instance of a 
member to claim a seat on this floor, I concede, 
| for the purposes of this argument, that Mr. Fitch 
1 comes within that rule. Then, sir, when may 
|, the question be raised whether he is legally en- 
| titled toa seat? Some gentlemen contend thata 
1 prima facie case, thus made, may not be rebutted, 
| but that the gentleman presenting the certificate 
must be sworn. Now, suppose a memorial 
| shotld come here telling us that the certificate of 
|| the Governor is a forgery—that it is not the sign 
/ manual of the Governor which it pur orts to be: 
should the man be sworn in then: to that case 
the paper would be just as good on its face as it 
is now. But I think it is perfectly clear, that if 
/an allegation were to be made that that was a 
|| forgery, and the Governor of Indiana should cer- 
| tify to us that what bore his sign-manual was 
| not his signature, but a forgery, we should not 
| swear him in. 

Well, sir, if you would not swear him in when 
| the certificate which he presents is declared by 
|| the officer whose name it bears, to be a forgery, 
|| will you swear him in when a higher authorit 
|| than the Governor—an authority without whic 

the Governor has no right to sign the certificate— 
tells you that it never acted; that it never voted; 
that it never agreed to go into convention, but 
| protests — this action and repudiates it alto- 
gether. These protestants do not say that the 
paper is a forgery; but Pores it is as worthless 
as if it was a forgery. it seems to me, the 
ens of this evidence on the part of the 
nate of Indiana destroys and overwhelms at 
once the prima facie case which the Governor’s 
certificate makes. 

A word now, sir, as to precedent. We all re- 

member the famous New Jersey case. That, I 
think, was the strongest case which ever oceurred, 


| 
| 
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and I hope there are some gentlemen now on this 
joor who were members of the House of Repre- 
-ontatives at that time. I perceive that the hon- 
oravle Senator from California [Mr.#We.eR] 
pows. He wasene; and I have no doubt he might 
oon, and with classic 1p ewes and truthfulitiess 
e “* Magna pars fui ?? ‘That was a case where 
the certificate was good on its face, and admitted 
«o be so. More than that, the officer who gave 
the certificate in that instance, was, by law, the 
certifying officer. He certified that the persons 
whose names he set forth were elected members 
of the House of Representatives; and yet the 
House of Representatives, at the risk of revolu- 
tion, kept the wheels of Government blocked, I 
do not know how long, and refused to swear in 
those men, because they believed, the certificate 
of the Governor to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that they had not received a constitutional majority 
of votes; and such was the ultimate decision of 
the House of Representatives. On the question 
of precedent I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to a case from the State of Delaware, be- 
cause it isin point. I have before me the creden- 
tials, and 1 will read them, for t are brief: 
Inthe name of the State of Delaware, I, Joshua Clay- 
ton, Governor of said State, to all to whom these presents 
shail come, greeting: 5 
Whereas, George Read, Esquire, one of the Senators 
of suid State of Delaware in the Senate of the United 
States of America, did, on the 18th day of December last, 
resun the said office or place of Senator, whereby a va- 
cancy hath happened in the representation of this State in 
the said Senate, now know ye, that I, the said Joshua Clay- 
ton, Governor Of the said State, by virtue of the powers 
vested in me by the third section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, have, and by these pres- 
ents do, in order to supply the vacancy aforesaid, nomin- 
ate and appoint Kefhsey Johns, of the county of Newcastle 
Esquire, a Senator to represent this State in the Senate of 
the United States, hereby vesting the said Kensey Johns 
with all and singular the powers and authorities to the said 
office or place of Senator belonging, to hold the same and 
exercise and discharge the duties thereof until the next 
meeting of the Legislature of the said State of Delaware. 
In testimony whereof, I, Joshua Clayton, Governor of 
said State, have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the great seal of the State to be affixed, at Newcastle 
{t.8.] on this the 19th day of March, in the year of our Lor 
1794, and of the independence of the United States 
the seventeenth. 


By the Governor. JAMES BOOTH, Secretary. 


On the face of these credentials there was no 
fault—there was no exception. Nothing appeared 
on the face of the credentials to invalidate them 
any more than appears here; but he was not al- 
lowed to be sworn in, because the Senate believed 
that behind the credentials there was something 
which of&ht to invalidate the certificate; and, on 
inquiry, they so held. We are the judges of an 
election; we are the judges of the right of any 
member claiming to hold a seat here. When may 
the question of his right be raised? May it not 
be raised at once; and is not this the appropriate 
place and the appropriate tin®? If aman is un- 
dertaking to intrude himself into the Senate, whom 
amajority of the body believe to be illegally claim- 
ing that place, what rule of courtesy, what rule of 


ion is there that calls upon the Senate to let | 
1 


him in, when, at the same time that they let him 
in, they believe that he is not entitled to be there, 
or to stay one moment after he gets in? 

_ Besides—and upon this point I quote the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate—suppose you admit him, you do 
not postpone the question five minutes, because, 
the moment after he takes the oath, if he under- 
takes to vote or toexercise any of the functions of 
a Senator, it is competent fur any member of the 


& Senate to challenge his right, and the challenge 


raises a question of privilege, which must be set- 
tled before anything else can be disposed of;, for 
itis the first duty of every legislative body to 
purge itself of every one who is not legally enti- 
tled to be there. 

Then what are the facts in this case? The hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Brien] inti- 
mates thtat there are two great offenders here, and 
Some others—I suppose in Latin it would read 
multis cwm aliis, who have been particeps criminis. 
| will plead guilty to as much as this: I have had 
® little counsel, and but a little, with some gentle- 
men living in the State of Indiana. Gentlemen 
who want measures carried here, however, are 
hot in the habit of consulting me, for it is well 
known that I do not belong to a “ healthy organi- 
zation,”’ and have no influence here aside from 


a 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 












that which may belong to the force of the argu- 
ments which I urge. I have understood from 
reading the newspapers that this Governor Wil- 
lard two years ago exercised this very revolu- 
| tionary prerogative of refusing to go into conven- 
| tion to choose a Senator. I may be mistaken—I 
only get this as I get other matters of current in- 
| formation of the day, out of the newspapers. I 
believe, however, amcorrect. The justification 
| which he had—and undoubtedly it was a very 
| good justification in the minds of his political 
friends—was, that if he had permitted the Senate 
of Indiana to go into an election two years ago, 
which he prevented by his casting vote, one of 
those gentlemen who are denominated ‘ Black 
Republicans’? would probably have been elected 
Senator from the State of Indiana. To pre- 
vent this dire catastrophe, as I understand by the 
papers—I have no record of it before me — this 
very gentleman refused to allow the Senate of 
Indiana to go into joint convention two years 
ago. But now, circumstances being asel and 
it being probable that a man of a different stripe 
would be elected, he thought he might go into 
convention this year without a vote of the Senate. 
I plead guilty to this—that I did tell some of my 
friends fiom indiena thatif they had a — put 
under their care this year, they had better give 
him a little of the same medicine which they them- 
selves had to take two years ago. [Laughter.] I 
did not think anybody could complain of that. I 
thought that that portion of retributive justice 
which is administered this side the grave might 
as well be applied in that case as in any that had 
come before my observation for advice; and I told 
those gentlemen who did me the honor to talk to 
me about it, that I thought it would bea judicious 
and fair exercise of a constitutional right to refuse 
to go into convention, the other party having re- 
fused to goin two yearsago. So far as that ren- 
ders me obnoxious to any censure, I am willing 
to take it now, or after the oath shall have been 
administered to Mr. Fitch, or atany other*time 
the Senate may think proper. 
I ain not going to justify either party in point 
of morals. I am not called upon to do so; but as 





leave the question of morals to those who have 


is not my task. I simply put it as a question of 
political right, and I say, that if there was such 
a majority of’ Republicans in the Indiana House 
of Representatives two years ago, that if the Sen- 
ate had gone into joint convention with them, a 
member of this body would have been chosen 
contrary to their politics, they had a legal and 
political right to refuse to go into joint conven- 
tion, and they exercised thatright. Further than 
that, | have not a word to say in regard to their 
course. If they had the right two years ago, I 
| say the same right exists on the other side of the 
House this year; and anything contrary to that 
| is contrary to what I have been accustomed to 
consider as fair play. It seems, however, that 
the Governor does not think so this year. I shall 
not find fault with that. I do not hold that any 





persevere in it. He has aright to be converted 
| to the truth; he has a right to have the scales fall 

from his eyes; and if an alteration of circum- 
stances has produced the change in his mental, 
moral, or political vision, 1 am not to find fault 
with him. 

Then, sir, as to the question of the right of 
Mr. Fitch to a seat on this floor, 1 deny it; and 
I say this is the time, this is the place, and the 
only appropriate time and place, to take objections, 
when we have a knowledge of the facts on which 
that denial is based. 











a question of legal right, 1 justify them both, and | 


to take care of their morals, which, thank God, | 


| man is obliged, because he commits an error, to 





What are the facts so far | 


as they have been made to appear? So far as | 


they have been made to appear, you have a prima 
facie certificate from the Governor; but to meet 
that you have presented memorials from the Sen- 
ate, and from a portion of the House of Repre- 


| 
| 








be the facts—and they are allegations coming from 
| a respectable source; they come from the Senate 

of Indiana in its legislative capacity; they come 
from enough members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, thirty-four, to show that there could 
not be a constitutional quorum of the House left— 
| are we to go through the idle ceremony of swear- 





| ing in this man? And if they are not the facts, 


| when, where, and how is a more appropriate 


|| time, place, and manner to inquire into the case, 
|| than 


e very place where, and at the very time 
when, he presents himself? There is an old 
maxim which tells us that we must oppose all 
these things at the beginning obsta principtis, meet 
them at the threshold, and if the proceeding is 
wrong, give no sanction to it. If this man | 

| not the right which he claims to have, will a ma- 
jority of the Senate, sitting here with these facts 

tent before them, with the Senate of the Legis- 
ature of Indiana remonstrating against it, and 
calling upon us by every sanalieenias they can 
urge in behalf of the State, in behalf of their own 
outraged dignity, go on to giveadditional strength 
to what, if their story be true, is nothing more 
| than a naked usurpation? I do not assume that 
these are the facts; I do not know them to be 
true; [ am only speaking of the evidence which 
| has been presented; and I say, on this evidence, 
until it is controverted, we ought to oppose the 
administration of this oath. 

There is nothing binding in precedents in con- 
nection with this matter; and if there were, the 
— have not been uniform—far from it. 

pppeanens that a case has never occurred in 
which you have not heeded a remonstrance, where 

a majority of the Legislature, or such a number 

of the Legislature as shows that a legal quorum 

could not have concurred in the choice, have come 
to the Senate pari passu with the man who comes 
claiming to be admitted, remonstrating and say- 
ing: ** We wash our hands of the transaction; and 
if he comes here, he comes as the representative 
of somebody else, not of us, for we have never 
elected him.’’ I apprehend you will search the 
annals of legislation in all the civilized# world for 
a parallel, and you will not find it. Are we to be 
turned away from this point? ds the force of 
this position to be shown by referring back to the 
practiee of the Senate, which has been to swear 
in an individual presenting a certificate where no 
sae is made—for that is the whole practice ? 

When objections have been made, oak serious 

objections have been made, the man is not to be 

swornin. Ithas been so repeatedly. It has been 
so since I have beena member of the Senate. It 
was so in the olden times, as the records of the 
| Senate show, and show it repeatedly to have been 
| done. 1 defy the ingenuity of any astute gentle- 

man on the other side to put a finger on a single 
point in the certificate of the member from Del - 
ware, which I have read, and the certificate which 
is now presented, and show that the certificate 
| from Delaware is wanting in a single one of the 
| attributes which this presents. I perceive that 
| the honorable Senator from Delaware bows, as if 
he thinks he could show a difference. 

Mr. BAYARD. Show it distinctly. 

Mr. HALE. I know the honorable Senator’s 
ingenuity as well as any man; [ know how very 
| finely he can spin an argument; I know how very 
keenly he can split a hair; but all he can show 
is, that the Governor of Delaware, in the com- 
mission to which I have alluded, does not exclude 
}aconclusion. He does not say, ** No Legisla- 
ture having convened since the vacancy occurred, 
I therefore nominate and appoint;’’ and I think if 
| you go back to examine the certificates of Gov- 
ernors who have sent members here in the recess 
of the Legislature, you will not find it so stated. 
I apprehend that in no single instance, or at least 
| in very rare instancee, will it be found that the 
| Governor says, ‘‘A vacancy having occurred, 
| and no session of the Legislature having since 
| intervened, I therefore appoint;’’ bat it has simply 





' 





sentatives, stating to you that the constitution of | been, according to my recollection, ‘* A vacancy 


the State of Indiana requires a majority of two 
thirds of each branch to make a legislative quo- 
rum; and that, without a constitutional quorum 
either of the House, or the Senate, a set of indi- 
viduals,no doubt a part of the Legislature, formed 
what they called a joint convention, and sent here 
| the gentleman who now claims this seat. If these 


| 
j 


|} tering ; 
‘| self to have been a party to any conspiracy, 


| having oceurred b death,” or resignation, as the 
case may be, ‘¢ I hereby appoint.’ 

| Then this question being raised, and being 

| raised here in the appropriate place, and now at 

| the appropriate time, I am opposed to adminis- 

ing this oath. I do not, however, admit my-~ 
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or an adviser of any of these proceedings; but 
believing, and believing conscientiously, if that 
word is not out of order in the Senate, that this 
man is not entitled to a seat, I must vote against 











Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I understand 
the position of the Senator who has just closed 
his remarks, to be an acknowledgment that the 
certificate presented from Indiana shows a prima 
facie right to the seat, but he has gone into an 
argument on the merits of the case. Perhaps I 
can better respond to his own argument by read- 
ing that of Mr. Hare, of New Hampshire, in || 
an analogous case in 1851. His remarks then, | 
when the seat of Mr. Matuory, of Florida, was {| 
contested, were: 

« But to come to the naked merits of the question, I ask, 
with great deference, any of the older members of the Sen- 
ate—| would not have spoken, being a young man, had not 
the young gentleman from Mississippi set the example—I | 
ask any of the old or young members of the Senate, and || 
middle-aged ones too, if they know of an instance in which || 
a Genator has presented his credentials in the ordinary form 


{| 
allowing him to be sworn in. } 
1 
| 











who has been refused his seat? I put this question entirely |} 


irrespective of the ulterior merits of this case. How was | 
it in the case of the honorable Senator from Illinois? A 
question arose there; an objection was made, and the Sen- | 
ator siood in his seat holding in his hand evidence whico | 
would disqualify him just as much as if five hundred con- 
testants had been here. That fact was known to the Sen- | 
ate ; and yet, in the face of it, the Senator was unanimously | 
admitted to take his oath and his seat, and then in a few | 
days an investigation was had. But while the contest is | 
going on, the individual presenting the common evidence | 
which you and | and every member of the Senate have— 
the certificate from the executive officer of the Common- 
wealth—is entitled to his seat.”’ 


That was the opinion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire in 1851; precisely opposite to the 
opinion which he expresses now. I thought at 


that time that he was correct; the Senate thought || ; : : 
h r ; ; || first instance, and the — will not be sworn in 
1 


| untilitis settled. You 
| from my State in 1794; you have the case of Mr. 


so; and he was very fortunate in having the entire 
Senate concur with him on that occasion. Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, I believe made his last speech 
in the Senate on that occasion. He said, at the 
close of the debate: 

* Feeble as [ am, 1 cannot refrain from making a few | 
additional observations. There is nodoubtof the duty and 
the right of this body to determine all questions of etc. cions 
of its members. ‘The question is as to the method of doing 
this, and that question has been settled, I believe, by every 
deliberative body upon earth. It is this: If there is a con- 
test, by two claiming the same seat, the party having the 
return takes the seat, and the other party presents his peti- 
tion claiming it; that petition is referred to a committee ; it 
is reported upon by the committee and acted upon by the | 
body.’’ 

That discussion arose upon a resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Bricur,] 
that the credentials of the claiming Senator from 
Florida, with the protest against his right to the 
seat, should be referred to a committee of five, to 
be raised by the Senate, and that the Senator 
should not take his seat then; but on a full dis- 
cussion, in which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire himself bore a very conspicuous part, the 
Senator from Indiana withdrew his proposition 
to submit the case to a committee of five, and the 
Senate voted unanimously to admit the Senator 
from Florida to his seat. 

Mr. BAYARD. The question in this case, | 
Mr. President, is not what may be the ultimate 
decision of the Senate as to the legality of the | 
election of Senator of the United States that has 
taken place in the State of Indiana. The simple 
question is, whether there is sufficient prima facie 
evidence, or a sufficient certificate presented, to | 
entitle the party presenting it to be sworn asa 
Senator. Objection is made. There appears to 
be a difference of opinion. The honorable Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire supposes that the case 
which he cited from my own State cannot be dis- 
tinguished as to the form of the certificate from 
the one now presented to the Senate. I agree 
with him there; the certificate was as effeciual in 
the one case as in the other; and yet the gentle- 
man appointed by the Governor of Delaware was | 
not admitted toa seat as a Senator. Is there not 
a distinction between the cases; and is there not | 





a plain, broad, palpable, legal distinction, which || legal principle applied. 


Senator from In 


i 


i 


_ Indiana a Senator for the term ending on the 4th 


| 


| 


| fact that he had been appointed by the executive; 
| but the Legislature ha 
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diana—Mr, Mallory, Mr. Bayard. 
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Senate, — 





State stands almost asa solitary exception under 


her law; but the universal system since the origin || the Governor appoin 


of the Government has been that the Governor 
of a State certifies the fact of the election of a 
Senator by the Legislature, and the Senate have 
always received his certificate as sufficient evi- 


_ though I took no part in the debate, 


ooo SSSeeey~”l”lllll:™dGCE.. 
Union has adopted that mode. I believe my own period of time at which Mr. Clay dec 





| a 
Mr. Clay died in the interim arg 


Mr. Meriwether to an 
actual wal - That fact, of course, was on 
to be judicially noticed. That case was, in my 
judgment, clearly decided wrongly by the Senate 


being then a 


would resign. 


dence to entitle the party to his seat until it is | young member of the body; but I certainly shal] 


shown afterwards, on inquiry, that he is not en- 
titled to the seat. It is too late now to raise any 


_ part if ever such a eee comes up again, 


ere the facts were all matters to be judicial} 


question as to whether another or different form || noticed; such as when the vacancy took effec. 
’ 


might have been more properl 
first instance. Every Senator who presents him- 
self for acceptance into the Senate as a member 
of the body, comes with the facts certified by the 
Governor—there may be a slight variation in the 
forms of the certificates, but the usual certificate 


| i8 a mere statement of the fact that the person 


has been elected by the Legislature of his State 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States for a 
certain period. That is the certificate in this case. 


|| The Governor certifies that Mr. Fitch was, on the 


4th of February, elected by the Legislature of 


of March, 1861. The fact, therefore, comes to 
us with that species of official certificate which 
entitles the party to take his seat in the Senate as 
having the return. 

The distinction, to my mind, is plain between 
such a case as this and the cases cited—there are 
three or four of them—where the Senate in the | 
first instance refused to seat the claimant on the 
certificate. The distinction is, that whenever the 
fact goes to the authority to elect, and that fact is 
one which the Senate will judicially notice—a fact 
which rests in history and does not rest in inquiry | 
or proof—then the objection may be made in the 


ave the case of Mr. Johns 


Lanman from Connecticut; you have the case of 
Mr. Dixon from Kentucky; you have the case 
of General Shields from Illinois. In all these 
cases evidently the distinction to which I have 
alluded was recognized. Inthe case of Mr. Johns 
the certificate was regular, so far as regarded the 








been in session and had 


| adjourned in the interim between the time when 
| his predecessor died and the date of his appoint- 


| requires no proof. 
| point in the case of Mr. Phelps. We decided in 


| was not entitled, and h@was never sworn in; the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ment, and the Senate always judicially notices, 


| for all purposes of decision here, the time when 


the Legislature meets and adjourns. ‘That fact 
We certainly decided that 


the case of Mr. Phelps, that we would judicially 


notice the time of meeting and adjournment of the || 


Legislature. 
You cannot reconcile the decisions of this body 
on any other ground than that there are certain 
facts which you will judicially notice, and that | 
where those facts strike at the alleged authority | 
which makes the appointment, you will not allow | 
the person to take his seat until an inquiry be 
made. ‘This was the fact in Lanman’s case. Mr. 
Lanman, antecedently to the 4th of March, 1825, 
I think on the 8th of February, was appointed by | 
the Executive of Connecticut a Senator until the 





| next meeting of the Legislature. ‘That term com- | 


menced on the 4th of March. When he presented | 
himself at the s ecial session of the Senate to 
claim his seat, the objection was made that he | 





Senate (overruling the decision in Tracy’s case, 
which had been ruled the other way in the early 
history of the Government by a close party vote) 
deciding that the Executive had no authority to 
appoint to a full constitutional term; or, in other 
words, that the expiration of a regular term did not 
create a vacancy within the meaning ef the Con- 
stitution. Of course, on the face of the certificate, 
the time of appointment apyeared, and the Senate 
necessarily judicially notice its own terms. 

In the case of Mr. Dixon, precisely the same 
Mr. Meriwether had 


the mind of every lawyer must recognize, that || received an appointment from the Executive of 
runs throughout every case which has been de- || Kentucky, to hold during the vacancy created by 


cided in the Senate? I will state it in terms. 
It is too late now to question the point whether 


the Governor of a State is the proper person to 
certify the election of a Senator to the Senate of | 
the United States. Almost every State of the | 


the death of Mr. Clay. Mr. Clay had 

by anticipation to take effect on a future day. 
Before that time arrived, the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, being in session, undertook to elect a Sen- 
ator whose term of service shuuld begin at the 


|, whether he was or was not a qualified 


| 
1} 
| 
! 
1} 


adopted in the || when the Legislature elected; when they were jn 


_ session; and the whole question was, whether the 
| Legislature could, before the vacancy occurred 
, make an election in anticipation, or whether the 
| power to elect did not, under the Constitution of 
_ the United States, vest in the Legislature which 
| should meet next after the vacancy occurred 
| subject to the executive power of appointment 
| existing in the mean time. ; 

In the case of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr, 
| Shields,] the question was one of fact to be estab. 
| lished by proof. Accordingly, although he was 
ultiabeaaly deprived of his seat by the Senate when 
| the fact was e 
| nota fact whic 


lished, yet, inasmuch as it was 
e Senate could judicially notice, 
erson, 
| because that must be a subject-matter of proof, 
| the Senate allowed him to be sworn in and after. 
_ wards went into the inquiry. 

You will find in every case, whether that of 


| Mr. Johns, or Mr. Lanman, or any other, that 


_ the Senate always allowed the party presenting 
the certificate to be sworn in, unless the matter 


|| of fact, going to the validity of the election or 


"appointment, was one which could be judicially 
noticed by the Senate or a court of justice—one 
| of those historical facts which you must notice, 
| and not a question depending on proof to be taken 
| by testimony or otherwise. Where the fact is 
| one judicially noticed, the Senate refuses to admit 

the party to a seat until the question of law is 
| decided; but when there is a question of fact to 
| be determined on which there may be counter 
| testimony on both sides, and the party presents 


'| a certificate of election from the rightful author- 


ity to give the credential, that case is not to be 
| found in the record of the Senate in which he has 
not been invariably sworn in. That is the ques- 
tion here, as far as I can perceive. The Governor 
of the State of Indiana certifies that, on the 4th 
of February last, Graham N. Fitch was elected 
a Senator for the State of Indiana until the 4th 
day of March, 1861. That is the certificate under 
the great seal of the State. The testimony pre- 
sented on the other side is a paper sworn to be- 
fore a notary public, which is but questionable 
_ evidence of course. You cannot tell anything 
| more about it than that it comes here not certifie 
| under any seal, but # mere ex parte affidavit made 
_ by two individuals calling themselves the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the State of In- 
' diana, that such and such is a copy of the record 
of asingle branch of the Indiana Legislature. Is 
not thata matter to be proved by inquiry? If 
so, then of necessity, out of respect to the State, 
| and for the purpose of organization, you cannot 
_ keep the claimant out of his seat on a disputed 
question of fact. If all the facts were before 
you, and they were facts which you would judi- 


|| cially notice without proof, you ought to decide 


the question of law at once, and give or refuse 
the seat according to your opinion of the law; 
but when there are disputed questions of fact, the 
right of the State, as well as the necessity of the 
organization of the body, requires that the party 
should be admitted to his seat on the return of 
the returning officer; for there is the substance; 
and then, that on an investigation of the facts, 
when they are proved to your satisfaction, you 
shall decide whether the party is legally a Sena- 
tor or not. ; 

This seems to me to be a plain and evident 
distinction between the case now before the Sen- 
ate and the case cited by the Senator from New 
Hampshire as coming from my own State, and 
Lanman’s, and the other cases which I have men- 
tioned. I think there will be found to be no ex- 
ception where a Senator has been refused a seat 
in the first instance, unless where the point In- 
volved was one of which the Senate would judi- 
cially take notice. 
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d he The Senator from New Hampshire supposes || was in the beginning, when the certificate was || sume time, being anxious to get a vote, that this 
he the case of a forged paper being presented, and || read, rests on all the evidence which the Senate || certificate is a copy, substantially, of the certifi- 
»and he asks, would you admit a party claiming a seat || have before them; and the naked question now || cates heretofore presented by Senators from In- 
0 an inder such an instrument? That is a very dif- | to be settled is, do Senators believe, with all the \| diana. In Indiana now, as the Senate is perhaps 
One ‘neat question. There is no allegation here that || evidence that is now before them, that this man || aware, we have no law prescribing, in the lan- 
ae thie paper does not spring from the Governor of || is entitled to his seat? They are not tied down || guage of the Constitution of the United States, 
nate, Indiana. The reason why it has his official au- || to certificates. |, the time, place, and manner of electing Senators. 
ena thentication is, that he is the returning officer,and || Now, to answer the gentleman from Ohio in his | I said, however, this morning, that I did not in- 
shall if the paper be genuine it gives the prima facie || technical objection: Suppose that in hisown State, || tend to go into this subject now; but I would, after 
zain, right to the seat, and any facts must be subse- || where the certificate of the Governor is the evi- || the case should have taken that direction which 
tally gently ascertained in order to displace the claim- || dence, and the mode of certifying is made legal || similar cases have hitherto taken, present such 
fect; ant. Of course, the whole validity of the paper is | and pointed out by law,a man comes here claim- | proof as I think goes to sustain the claim of my 
oA = affected by a question as to its genuineness. If | ing aseat under such a certificate,and there comes || colleague. I have a resolution to offer: 
othe that allegation be made—if there be a scintilla of || at the same momenta paper signed by every iden- || Resolved, That the President do administer the oath re- 
rred, evidence to show that this paper is not the cer- || tical member of the Legislature by whom the Sen- || quired by the laws, to Granam N. Firen, as a Senator 
ae tificate of Governor Willard, as it represents it- || ator must have been chosen,and by whom the || ‘fom the State of Indiana, 
hich self to be, under the great seal of the State of || Governor certifies he was chosen, declaring that || Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 do notrise to trouble the 
rred Indiana, and that ar seal was a affixed by his | he wena chesen: [should like to know whether, || Senate with any remarks, but simply on the ques- 
ment order and direction, the case would presenta very || in sucha case as that, the prima facie evidence of || tion of the form of these credentials to refer the 
different aspect. But I have heard no intimation || the Governor’s certificate, in regard to the elec- || Senate to the book of the original credentials of 
(Mr, of anything of that pn simply an allegation || tion by the Legislature, is to be better evidence || the members of the first Senate of the United f 
stab. that the Governor of the State has certified erro- || than the declaration of the Legislature itself? I || States that ever held session. I have had the / 
. was neously as to the fact of election. I say you can- do not take the case put by the gentleman from || curiosity to run over the forms of those creden- bee: 
when not now raise that question, because the official || New Hampshire; I do not say that is this case; || tials, and I do not think there are any two alike. a 
t was certificate entitles the claimant to the seat, unless | I take the case of a Governor who undertakes to || But as regards the credentials now presented, f a 
tice his claim depend on facts which you will judi- || assert that which is not true, because it has been |) find them to be almost the precise form of the &, 
rson, cially notice. Ifthe facts be matters of proof to || usual to take his evidence and act upon it until || credentials presented from the State of Virginia— fet 
roof. destroy the effect of the official certificate, the the matter can be committed to a committee and || from your State, sir, at the very first Senate that oy 
after. party must be sworn in and hold his seat until || undergo investigation by them as long as they see || was ever held. Here is the form of credentials at 
the facts be ascertained by proof. _ || fit to investigate it before it shall be heard upon || given to William Grayson, one of the first Sena- 
at of Mr. NOURSE. Mr. President, the constitu- || its merits by the Senate; and I should like to |) tors of your State: 
that tional provision in relation to this matter is, that || know if there is any gentleman here who claims || « yrrernta, ss: 
dite “the Senate of the United States shall be com- || that, in such a case as that, the certificate of the || _“« The Legislature of this Commonwealth, on the 8th of 
sailor ep of two Senators from oo chosen Governor, although he be the legal certifying || for the United Staten of hantoe cea eee 
on or y the Legislature thereof, for si ars;”’ and I || officer, is good against the declaration of that very | Esq.,as a Senator, I, Beverly Randolph, being Governor oF 
nially presume all persons who have been thus chosen | body whose acts he undertakes to recite, and \| Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, do Lereby certify 
aie are clearly entitled to seats in this body for the |} who completely contradict him at every point? | the same to the Senate a he United States. 
antics time for which they have been chosen; and if | If this is not a correct view of the matter, then | Given wnt er my hand an seal. 
taken they come here claiming that right, and establish || I submit that there is no way of ascertaining what || The Governor of Virginia simply certified to 
act is it by satisfactory proof of the fact of their elec- || the principle is which has governed the Senate || the Senate that the Legislature had elected Wil- 
admit tion, itis the duty of the Senate to receive them || in the settlement of cases of contested election. || liam Grayson. I find that in half a dozen cases 
lot in as such, and to give them their seats. The ques- | They have sometimes received without a certifi- || at that time, this was the form. The first Sena- 
fact to tion of what evidence the Senate shall require in || cate from the Governor; they have sometimes || tor who ever appeared from Kentucky had a cer- 
unter order to be satisfied of the fact of an election, is || rejected in spite of the certificate of the Governor. || tificate of exact y the same kind. Here it is, 
aénts wholly within their own discretion. They may || It is perfectly clear, therefore, that they have not || signed by Isaac Shelby, certifying that he, being 
athor- adopt any rule they please, or they may adopt no || been controlled in their action by the Governor’s | the Governor of the State, * does certify to the 
to be rule at all, at their pleasure; but it is their simple || certificate. In what way is there that you can | Senate of the United States that the Legislature 
Seay Tone duty to be satisfied of the fact. _ || reconcile these apparent contradictions? I sub- of this State has elected John Brown a Senator. 
ques- he distinction has been raised between prima || mit only in the way which I have just suggested ; || Some of the forms are quaint. Persons that 
rernor facie evidence and full evidence, and very prop- | and that is, that they undertake to decide in | are fond of antiquarian research would see some 
he 4th erly raised, for undoubtedly gentlemen have been | every individual case which comesup, whether or || that are rather amusing. I will not detain the 
lected continually, in this body, as in all legislative | not the individual makes out a prima facie case, || Senate, however, in recalling any of these forms 
he 4th bodies, received upon prima facie evidence, which || whether they believe he is really entitled to his ] to recollection. Here, in the State of Georgia, 
under prima facie evidence has afterwards been over- | seat, according to the evidence before them—and || the form is a royal one: ‘* To the Hon. William 
y pre- come by stronger evidence. But has there ever || it requires the slightest evidence to constitute a || Kew, Esq.’ It proceeds to describe his election, 
to be been a rule of the Senate establishing what shall | presumption in his favor so long as it is not con- || and then gives the certificate in these words: 
ret constitute a prima facie case, what shall be prima | tradicted; but when it is contradicted, and the evi- || _“ Witness our trusty and well beloved George Walton, 
y thing facie evidence, and what shall not be? It has || dence contradicting it is stronger than that which i| a, ees rea a 
rtife been argued here, that the certificate of the Gov- || the certificate presents, the certificate is nullified; || “ile! under his hand and the great sea! of our said State. 
made ernor, and that alone, is prima facie evidence; but || it is out of the case; the prima facie case has | It is obvious that each State chooses its own 
Saere- that is answered at once by the fact that the Sen- || changed; and whereas on the presentation of the | mode of certifying the credentials, and the State 
of In- ators from New York never have presented such || certificate the presumption was first of all in his || of Indiana has followed the old Commonwealth 
record acertificate at all; but yet they presented evidence || favor, the moment ~ have evidence which sat- || of Virginia in her form. ' 
re. Ie that was satisfactory, not only as a prima facie || isfies your minds that that certificate is untrue, || Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume that there is not : 
y? If case, butas a full case. Again, other gentlemen || the prima facie evidence is changed. # ] a Senator here who, after listening to the papers . 
State, have been received here on the mere declaration || ‘Then, looking at the subject as I do, it would | which have been read, supj:oses that the gentle- f 
inamiat that they had been elected. \| be impossible for me to regard the present case, as || man from Indiana is entitled to a seat. I appre- pe 
sputed Mr. PUGH. The Senator mistook the prop- || it now stands, as a prima facie case in favor of the | hend not one, unless it be the Senator from Indi- me 
before osition. The proposition was, that whatever was || claimant, because, as the gentleman from Indiana |} ana, who, I believe, did express such an opinion. if 
d judi- the usual credential from the State, constituted || who presented the certificate does not choose to || Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator will permit 4 
decide the prima facie evidence. || give the facts which he says he can bring, and will || me : . } 
refuse Mr. NOURSE. Agreed. I was not answering || bring, by-and-by, I say, in the absence of those | Mr. BRIGHT. I know several who entertain 
e law; the gentleman from Ohio particularly, but the | facts, the evidence before phe Senate is, that this || a different omenee i j 
ct, the general current of the debate. || man is not entitled to his seat, and therefore the | Mr. BENJAMIN. rave heard a dozen say 
of the Mr. PUGH. From the State of Indiana, the || prima facie evidence is against him. If, then, we || so this eee , 
party usual course has been to present a certificate from || Shall vote now to proceed to administer the oath || Mr. BRIGHT. Ido not wish the Senator to 
ara of the Governor. \| and let this man take his seat here, we act upon a |) put an impression abroad that there are no friends 
tance; Mr.NOURSE. Ifthe gentleman had permitted || prima facie case; which prima facie case, | submit, | to the claim of my colleague. He will ascertain 
facts, me to go on, he would perceive that he had mis- || is against him. a wie }| that - a Sar ' as ‘ 
n, you taken the point of my argument; and that point Mr. BRIGHT. [ should like to inquire of the | Mr. TRU] . Lapprehend he hasa ome 
Sena- I will proceed to state, so that there may be no || honorabie Senator who has just taken his seat, | many friends; but | did not suppose, after - 
misapprehension about it. I say that the prima || where he gets the evidence to sustain the decla- || decision made in this body within the last meee Me 
vident Jacie evidence in the case is that which is pre- || ration that the certificate I have presented is false | denying a seat to a person who had been electe 
e Sen- sented at the time; and a prima facie case is made || on its face ? by a niajority of a Legislature under a joint con- 
a New out when, taking all the evidence before the body Mr. NOURSE. I have not so stated. || vention, and that majority capetitnting & quorum, 
e, and at the time, the member is entitled to his seat Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the honorable | simply because a quorum of one . y zene not 
e men- until that evidence is controverted. It is perfect, || Senator so to state. | present, that it could be poo es t : mw 
no ex- ed usurpation, a distinction which is not war- Mr. NOURSE. Iputah pothetical case, and ody would decide that ange me eo — = . 
a seat ranted at all, to say that you will select out of || said, expressly, that | wou d not say that was || out a quorum of either eo oO 4 e In oe 
int in- the evidence that is before this body what you || this case. : Legislature, without a major} Bie — te its 
d judi- will in the case, and what you will throw Mr. BRIGHT. I misunderstood the Senator. || branches, without any agreement of the Legis- 


aside. The prima facie case now, whatever it 


: } ; ee ° : 
I will say, as I ans up, for I do not wish to con- || lature to go into joint convention, without the 
> 
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Legislature of that State ever having prescribed the 1 
time, place, or manner of the election—one so || 
utterly outside of the law, would be recognized for || 
n moment in this body. But I may be mistaken; | 
I have been mistaken before, and may be again. | 
It is quite likely in the number of votes I may be 
abeebeal 

But if the view which J entertain is right, Iean | 
see no oecasion for delaying a decision in this || 
case. We have been talking about a prima facie || 
case, and it is said the Governor’s certificate pre- | 
sents that prima facie case in favor of the appli- || 
cant, and therefore he shouid be permitted to be 
sworn. Sir, the body which elects furnishes con- || 
clusive evidence. What is your prima facie case | 
good for when you are met with positive evi- | 
dence which destroys it? Does anybody pretend | 





that an election of Senator by a body of men in |) 


Indiana can be valid. in which the Senate of Indi- | 
ana never participated? The Senate of Indiana 
never has participated in this election. 


ments of the papers presented by me to be false. 


the twenty-seven Senators of Indiana, who say 
they are true, and the clerks who have sworn that 
they are true. Their oaths are against his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIGHT. 
a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I desire here to state the point 
to which | directed my remarks when I stated that | 
the paper was untrue. I understood the protest 
vues the part of twenty-seven Senators of Indi- 
ana, to state that there was nota majority of Sena- 


Will the Senator allow me for 


of counting the votes for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I[amunable to inform the | 
Senator whether it so states or not. I cannot | 
recollect all that is in it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I so understood on hearing it 
read. 


That I state on my responsibility as a Senator | 
here; and I further state that there was a majority 
of the Senators present at the time the convention 
met, and it will be so made apparent at the proper 
time. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
purpose ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The paper purports to 
have been executed and signed before this pre- 
tended joint convention for electing Senators took 
place. Itis a repudiation in advance of the action 
which it was supposed would be attempted, and 
so appears upon its face. That is no new dis- 
covery. The Senate of Indiana, being oo 
of what they style the fraud which was about to 
be perpetrated, or attempted to be perpetrated, | 
upon the sovereignty of Indiana—the insult, as 
they term it, about to be committed—protested in | 
advance against the contemplated action. Cer- 
tainly they had seen their presiding officer on one 
oceasion before, without authority, leave his seat 
and repair to the House of Representatives; and | 
they passed a resolution stating that they would | 
have nothing to do with that so-called joint con- 
vention which had adjourned toa future day. In 
defiance of that resolution, passed by a constitu- 
tional majority, and certified by its officers, and 
by twenty-seven Senators, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the presiding officer, goes out into another 
convention. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. L onderstand the Senator 
from Illinois to say that the President of the Senate 
of Indiana went into joint convention without 
authority, I have been informed—I have not 
read the constitution—that the constitution of | 
Indiana expressly required the Senate to go on 


When met? For what 


_members of the House have signed the 
subsequent to the election, stating that it took 
I will state here that the paper was pre- || 
ared and signed before the election took place. || 
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the presence of the General Assembly, to open | 
and canvass the votes. That is what is required | 
by the constitution. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. It was on that day om 
the President of the Senate, in obedience to the 
constitution, went into the House. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. That was the first time. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. That is the time we are 





F ebruary 9, 





Senate. 


return, (which is always done, if it be a good ro. 
turn on its face,) then the other question, as to his 


,| election, is usually referred to a committee, tried 


by that committee, and brought back to the Sep. 
ate, who give their opinion upon it. 

I say, sir, | know of no instance in which ap 
undisputed return has been presented, where there 
was an undoubted vacancy, that the Senate has 


speaking of. It was the original convention we || ever refused to swear in any man who presented 


are speaking of. lL understand it was in obedience 


to the constitution of Indiana that he was bound | 
| 


|| as every other applicant has ever sepeens from 


to go. ! 

Mr. TRUMBULL. As I have endeavored to 
state, he was not bound by the constitution of 
Indiana to do so, 
there in that manner; and that I apprehend would 
have very little to do with the election which took 
place three weeks or a month afterwards. The 
first meeting was for a particular purpose, and 


| that purpose was in order that the Speaker should 
1 know 1} 
the Senator from Indiana pronounced the state- || 


open and canvass the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor in the presence of the Gen- 


| eral Assembly. ‘That purpose was accomplished. 
"The question of veracity will be between him and || 


The United States Senators were not then elected. 
That meeting was adjourned by a Senator called 
temporarily to the chair, where he had no right 
to be. The Speaker was the presiding officer, 
whose duty it was to open and canvass the votes; 
but the Senator called by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to the chair, without authority, directed 
the convention adjourned to a particular day, the 
2d of February. Before that day arrived, the 
Senate took the action that has been read here, 
protesting against any meeting on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary. The constitution did not authorize an 


| adjourned meeting to that or any other day; and I 
. * 
tors present on the first convention forthe purpose || 


repeat what I said before, that, according to these 


_ papers, the presiding officer of the Senate, in defi- 
| ance of the order of that — went out into the 
} 


House of Representatives. 1ese facts are not 
only certified to by the Senate, but thirty-four 
rotest 


place at an adjourned meeting of this so styled 
joint convention; and I read this morning from a 
paper, the organ of the dominant political party 
in Indiana, the Sentinel, and I believe the official 
paper, the report of the proceedings, to show that 
fact. 

I did not suppose, in the face of these facts and 
what has transpired, that it was possible there 
was any individual prepared to admit the appli- 
cant toa seat here. It is desired to admit him 
temporarily, for what object? For what purpose? 
Is this case to be hung up for months? Are the 
Judiciary Committee prepared to shed any light 
upon it?) That committee is composed entirely 
of the Senator’s political friends; he will have the 
case in the hands of his friends; and I intend to 
move, before I sit down, to refer these credentials 
and papers, and the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana, to the Judiciary Committee, and let them 
report upon the case at once. There is no danger 
of their holding it up improperly, and perhaps 
they coull have decided upon it and reported to 
the Senate during the time we have already occu- 
pied m discussing the question. Let the matter go 
to that committee, and let them make speedy report 
upon it. If there are any facts to be ascertained, 
they can inquire as to them. I trust there may be 
no objection to its taking that course. The com- 
mittee is composed entirely of the political friends 
of the person claiming the seat. Not one of that 
class of persons denominated by the Senator from 
Indiana ‘* Republicans,’ and who seemed to pos- 
sess a peculiar horror te him, is on the committee; 
so that he will not be likely to be damaged by any 
of that class of men. [ hope we may end the die- 
cussion by referring the matter to the Judiciary 
Committee and ask them to act on it at once; and 
I make that motion, 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, these con- 
tested elections preset always two questions, 
which are usually decided by the Senate in their 


that day into joint convention with the House— | order. The first is the question of return—who 
that it was in obedience to the constitation of the || has the return—and I know of no instance in 
State that he did so. | which there was an undisputed vacancy, when a 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will state what I under-| Senator, or a member of the other House, ap- 
stand the constitution of Indiana to require. It peared, presenting an undisputed certificate, an 
directs the votes for Governorané Lieutenant Gov- |, undisputed return, where he has been refused to 
ernor to be directed to the Speaker of the House | be sworn in upon the presentation of the paper. 
of Representatives, and requires the Speaker, in || After he is sworn in, on the presentation of the 

>. 


it. How is it in this case? Does any man dis. 
te this return? Is it nota valid return on its 
Face? Does not the present applicant come here, 


the State of Indiana, with the certificate of the 


It did not require him to go || Governor, which is the evidence of the return? 


|| Why, then, should we depart from the usual 
custom of the Senate? The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Tromsvutt] says, because he is not elected; 
|| and thus he seeks to prejudge that question, with. 
out the assistance of a committee to look into the 
facts which are disputed, for they are stated one 
way in that paper, and we are told there is to he 
another statement by the gentlemen who apply 
here for places under this election; and yet we 
| are asked to depart from the usual practice of the 
Senate, to decide this question of election without 
ever having the facts tried, or without ever having 
heard the applicant in his own behalf. Was this 
ever done before? Would it not be unjust on the 
present occasion to set this precedent : 
1 acknowledge that, in the case of a disputed 
1 return, where there is a double return, where two 
persons appear, each clairning to have the return, 
then you camgear in neither, because the Senate 
| cannot be certain who has the return, and the 





committee must decide in relation to that matter, 
I know that precedents are numerous of that sort. 
Or if there were a question, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has suggested, as to whether 
this was a forgery, in that case you should have 
to refer it, in order to ascertain whether in truth 
it be a true return; and if it be a true return—that 
is, a true certificate of the Governor having power 
to grant a certificate—we have no option in the 
case but to swear in the oe It is true, that 
is not conclusive as to the election. The com- 
mittee will inquire into that hereafter; and if they 
find he has not been legally elected they will re- 
rt the fact, and he will not be allowed to retain 
is seat. 

Now, I suggest that it would be far better to 
follow the usual practice and the old precedents 
of the Senate in this regard; and unless some- 
body can show that this is not the return—I do 
not say not an election—let the applicant be sworn 
in as usual, and let the papers in the case be 
referred to one of our committees; and after ex- 
amination let the Senate decide, as 1 doubt not 
it will do, impartially on the facts of the case. 

It will not do to say that there is nothing to 
look for in those facts, because there is a state- 
ment in the paper presented by a portion of the 
members of the Indiana Legislature, and it will 
not do for us to do so in the face of the statement 
of the applicants that they can show a material 

| error in those papers. Letus swear in the appli- 

| cant, and send the papers to a committee as usual. 
It was done in the case of the Senator from Illi- 
nois himself; it was done in the case of the Sena- 

| tor from lowa; and I think it will be found that 

there is no instance where the Senate have failed, 
when there was an undisputed return and undis- 
puted vacancy, to swear ina member. _ It is trie 
there was an undisputed return in Dixon’s case, 
but there was a dispute in regard to the vacancy. 

'| "There was a dispute as to whether Meriwether 
did not hold over under his original commission, 
and therefore it was that Mr. Dixon was not 
sworn inimmediately. So | apprehend—though 
1 have not had time to look into them—that inall 
cases where a paper has been presented, purport- 
ing to bea return, and the Senate refused to allow 
the applicant to be sworn in, it will be found there 
was some alleged defect in the return itself. Here 
there is no pretense of that sort. It is a fair, 
usual return—one that has been usual from the 
State of Indiana. Why, then, should we depart 
ae the precedent that has been set hereto- 
ore 

Mr. ADAMS. 1 wish to inquire of the Chait 
whether the motion is divisible? I understand the 
Senator from Lilinois to move to gefer the motion 
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Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois has moved to refer the resolution of 
the Senator from Indiana, together with the papers 
which he presented to the Senate, to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I believe that there never has 
been an instance, from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, where a certificate of election in due form 
py the Executive of a State, under the seal of the 
State, has been presented, that the person claim- 
ing the seat under it has not been admitted. The 

ractice has been uniform. The only alleged ex- 
ceptions that have been referred to are not excep- 

ns. 

m The Senator from I]linois [Mr. Trumsutt] re- 
ferred to the case of Stanley Griswold, from Ohio; 
but that is not an exception. Upon referring to 
the Journal it will be found that he was sworn in 
on the 2d of June; and the question was raised on 
the 7th, referred to a committee, and on the 15th 
their report was made in favor of his seat; so that | 
that precedent which he cited is cited from mis- 
take—from not looking at the Journal, and from 
an imperfection in the report. 

The case of James Lanman, from my own 
State, that has been cited, is not an exception. 
After the constitutional term of the Senator had 
expired, and the previous Legislature had ad- 
journed without appointing one, the Executive, 
without waiting for the next Legislature, under- | 
took to fill the seat; and it appeared_on the face of 
the credentials themselves that hé@@fad no power 
to make the appointment, and that it had no more 
validity than if the appointment had been made 
by any other officer. 

The case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, which 
has been cited, is not an exception. ‘The time 
when that vacancy occurred is known to the Sen- 
ate. There had been a meeting of the Legislature 
of Delaware prior to the time when the Governor 
undertook to make the appointment. That was 
amatter of public history known to the Senate ; 
and when he presented an appointment by the 
Governor after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, which had the power of election, the Senate 
saw, on the inspection of the credentials, that the 
Governor had no more power to make the ap- 
pointment than any other officer in the State, or 
my. citizen of the State. 

hese are the only cases which are cited, ex- 
cept that of the late Senator Dixon, of Kentucky. 





this body. There had been an Executive appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy. ‘The Senator appointed 
by the Executive had taken his seat, had acted 
during a session. When Congress came together 
at its next session, and before the next meeting 
of the Legislature, another Senator, Mr. Dixon, 
appeared and claimed the seat before the expira- 
tion of the apparent time of the appointment of 
Mr. Meriwether. He was here in his seat, had 
been sworn in, and the question was whether he 
should vacate his seat, and allow the other Sen- 
ator to come in? It is very obvious he could not 
be sworn in without settling the question first 
whether Mr. Meriwether was entitled to the seat 
which he occupied. 

You may then look into the history of the Sen- | 
ate; you may refer to every case that has existed; | 
and with these alleged exceptions—and these are | 
hot exceptions—the course of the Senate has been 
uniform—uniform when the proper credentials are 
presented here to swear in the gentleman who by 
those credentials is entitled to the seat, without | 
going into the merits of the question whether he 
was duly elected. The credentialsin this present 
case certify that the Legislature of Indiana has 
chosen Mr. Fitch to be Senator. That Legisla- 
ture had the power to make the choice. That 
Legislature was in session. That Legislature 
went through the forms of making achoice. 1 
do not go into the question whether it was a valid 
election by them; I have not the facts before me. 

e facts are to be presented here by evidence— 


not by the certificates of sre pe, a by evi- | 


dence, by proof—by le roof. e do not 

into that diestion. r Ii cooagh for me that ks 
chief executive officer of that State, under the seal 
of the State, has sent to us a document which 
shows that he is entitled to his seat. Without 


| 
That case must be familiar to all the members of 
| 
| 
' 





| inquiring into the truth of that document—with- 
out inquiring into the facts on which he has issued 





ber, and refer the question to some committé® to 
investigate the facts upon which any question may 
arise. 


Iam surprised at the course that has been taken 


in this case, and at some of the remarks which || 


| have been made on the opposite side of the Cham- 
| ber. I will say, sir, that the Senate of the United 

States has presented, since my connection with 
| it, the aspect of a judicial tribunal in deciding 
| questions of this kind, more so perhaps than any 
| legislative body with which I have ever been ac- 
| quainted, in which opinions are given by gentle- 
men without reference to party considerations, 


but according to the truth of the case and accord- || 
ing to the requirements of the Constitution. I || 


believe that that will be the course pursued on 
this occasion. I therefore must say that any re- 
marks, such as I have listened to to-day, appear 
to me very exceptionable and derogatory to the 
character of this body. I hope, sir, that, without 


take the usual course on this occasion, and pay 
that respect to the chief executive officer of the 
State of Indiana and to the seal of the State which 
has always been paid on all other occasions. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 
/am unwilling to cast my vote as I propose to do 
on this occasion without stating the reasons by 





| importance, for I suppose that on its decision will 
| depend the course of the Senate in regard to cases 
| that may arise hereafter; and judging from the 
; cases are likely to multiply upon us. 

| Ibelieve the practice of both Houses of Con- 


| which I am governed. This is a question of some | 


| 
; 


| 


| stated that that was a special case. 
|| eral rule existed in that case? 


Mr. President, I | 


| gress, from the foundation of the Government, | 


| with very few exceptions, has been, on their or- 


| upon those credentials. 
whether this course resulted from reflection and 
| premeditated opinions in reference to public policy 


| have been adopted upon experience. It was a 
| course dictated somewhat by necessity, that the 


| admitting members, withoutfurther scrutiny, who 
presented the ordinary certificates of election— 


| Representatives. This course was founded ob- 
nience; for otherwise no organization could take 
place, no Committees on Elections be appointed, 


om | kind transacted. 

may say that this was the uniform practice 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. The 
propriety of this mode of proceeding is especially 
| obvious in regard to the other House? If they 
were called upon to investigate at once the ground 
| on which the rights to seats of individual members 
were protested against or objected to, no organ- 
ization of that body could take place in any rea- 
| sonable time. Although the Senate of the United 
States is not similarly situated, as, since the first 
organization of the Senate, this body is always 
presumed to have a quorum of constitutional rep- 
resentatives of the States present to go on with 
business at the commencement of each Congress, 
yet a third of the members present their creden- 


| 
| 


| | tials atevery such commencement, and their rights 


to the seats which they claim are liable to be ob- 
jected to and contested; and it would operate as 
a great inconvenience to the Senate as well as to 
the House, and a great obstruction to the public 
business, if we were compelled to decide upon 





ganization, to admit the ordinary credentials pre- | 
sented by members as prima facie evidence of a | 
right to a seat, and to allow them to be sworn in | 
I am not able to say | 
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bene of the House was delayed from three to 
five weeks—almost as long as the House remained 


that paper, we are bound, according to the uni- || unorganized atthe first session of the present Con+ 
| form practice of the Senate, to swear in the mem- || gress; and upon grounds quite as 


ivolous, or 
rhaps more so. I do not now remember what 


said on that occasion in, the House of Repre- 
| sentatives; but I know that among the people, 
_ where { had the privilege of speaking my senti- 

ments freely on that subject, f dentaiens itas a 
revolutionary, irregular, and disorganizing pro- 
ceeding; and I said that if the spirit of party should 
continue to prevail to such an extent as to cause 
that case to become a precedent, we could not 
look forward with any confidence to the future; 
but must look to the probability of the failure of 


| Some future Congress in effecting an organization 
| 
} 


| within the period prescribed by the Constitution. 
It then occurred to me that party interests and 
party considerations overrode and trampled upon 
all ideas, not only of public convenience, but the 


| vital interests of the country, and vital principles 


of the Government. Such a proceeding threat- 
| ened to render Congress an impracticable legisla- 


\| tive body. 
prejudice and without reference to party, we shall | 


The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pucu 
I shoul 
like to know what special exception to the gen- 
I say there was 
no special exception to the rights of the parties 
who then brought forward the usual credential 


‘| and certificate of clection that does not exist here 


/ at this moment, or which has not existed in every 
case of the kind. The Governor in that case, 
being the proper officer to grant the certificate, 
after having, with the assistance of his Council, 
canvassed the returns, decided that the persons to 
whom he gave the certificate were duly elected to 
the House of Representatives from the State of 
New Jersey. It was contended that the canvass 
was not a fair one—that some of the returns were 
false. What more substantial is objected in this 
case? I shall not detain the Senate by going into 
an examination of precedents. 
Mr. WELLER. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him, as I do not think he has stated 
all the facts in regard to the New Jersey contested 


|| election? 


| two Houses of Congress should be organized by | 


| and public convenience, but it certainly could not | 


credentials given by the Governors of the States | 
to the members of the Senate and the House of | 


viously on the idea of public policy and conve- || 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


|| the same 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I desire to be cor- 
rected in my statement of facts. I was a mem- 
| ber of the House at that time. 

Mr. WELLER. And I was one of a majority 
who participated in that revolutionary movement, 
as the Senator styles it. Those gentlemen camé 
with certificates stating that they had received a 
majority of the votes castat thatelection. There 
was lying on the table a certified copy of the 
returns made under the seal of the Secretary df 
State of New Jersey, showing a different state of 
| facts—showing that the other five members were 


no investigation take place, no public business of || entitled to the certificate. That raised the contest. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. It raised a contest, 
and you would not allow the members holding 
the usual and regular certificate to be sworn. 

| Mr. CASS. We are not trying that case, 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. But we are dis- 
| cussing the principle. The question is, whether 
reat reasons of public policy do not 
| exist now for adhering to the established practice ? 
| What I maintain is, that there was no greater 


|| reason then than there is now for departing from 


|| certificate of election was 


| 


} 


| 


' 
| 


| 


| the usual practice. In that case, the ordinary 
ranted by the Gov- 
ernor; and so itis here to-day. That was con- 
| tested upen the ground that the canvass made by 
| the Governor and his Council did not do justice 
| in summing up the votes, or that in the returns 
| of the officers of some of the counties there was 
| either mistake or fraud. The dispute in that case 
kept the House of Representatives in an whor- 
ganized condition from three to five weeks. The 
principle is the same to-day that it was then, 
though the inconvenience may not be so great in 


the validity of the claims of individuals who pre- || this case. 


sent themselves here with the ordinary credentials, || 


upon their presentation. When the House of | 


Representatives, in 1839-40, undertook to disre- 
gard the public policy, convenience, and well- 
established practice o l,m upon this sub- 
ject, the opposition to the then dominant party 
protested against it as an irregular, disorganizing, 
and revolutionaryproceeding. 


It war predicted then that the spirit manifested 
in that case would lead to general disorganization, 


to be broken up by the superiority given to the 


and that the Government itself would be liable 
} 


| 


1 all other considerations. 


claims of party inierests and party control over 
perm I admit that this diffi- 
culty is not so likely to arise in the Senate, be- 


In that particular” | cause only one third of the body changes ever 
case, if my memory does not fail me, the organi- |! 


two years; but that third may be able to decide 
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the most vital questions; and even a single mem- 
ber of the Senate may have it in his power to | 
control the destiny of this coaniry. 

1 do not remember—I am not old enough to rec- 
ollect—I should like my friends from South Car- 
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subject, and modestly, without offense, if I can, | circumstances. I mute, however, protest, like 


to hold other gentlemen to their consistency. 

I had supposed at first that there was some- 
thing in the statement of the honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. Sewarp] that this creden- 


olina and Michigan to instruct me as to the fact; || tial certified nothing —that it spoke only of the 


but I think that, antecedent to that period—the || election being made b 


the competent authori- 


date of the New Jersey contested election—there | ties, not stating what those authorities were. I 


had been no example of the factious action of a 
majority in either branch of the Legislature of 
any State in the Union refusing to go into con- 
vention to elect a Senator—or of failure to do 
their duty in electing Senators of the United States 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Following pretty closely upon the heels of that 
example set in the New Jersey case, you soon 
found such cases occurring. In a few years after- 
wards such an instance occurred inmy own State. 
There was a majority cf one party in the Senate | 
of the State. Their opponents had a decided | 
majority in the Flouse of Representatives, suffi- | 





have recurred to a volume of the forms of creden- 
tials which have been taken as sufficient hereto- 
fore. After turning over a few pages I found 
upon the same sheet two certificates, one given by 
the Governor of New Hampshire, and the other 
by the Governor of Alabama, stating in substance 
nothing more than that the person named in the 
certificate was duly elected to the Senate of the 
United States. The certificate from New Hamp- 
shire was, ** Be it known that has been 


duly elected a Senator from the State of New |! 


Hampshire in the Cengréss of the United States 
for the term of six years from the fourth day of 
March last.’? I had an idea that it might be that 


cient to control on a joint vote of tie two Houses, || the Governor ought to state the grounds on which 
The Senate first agreed to go into joint conven- || he granted the credential, as the certificates of the 
tion, but wh: a they found how the question was || Speakers or clerks of the two Houses of the Le- 


likely to be decided a majority of the Senate re- | 
fused to meet the House of Representatives, and | 
there was no election during the session. I can- 
notrecall the period when the next case occurred of 

a similar course on the part of a factious minority. | 
I speak of them as factious, beeause all such pro- | 
ceedings are against the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion—indeed, I may say against the requirements | 
of the Constitution —against the loyalty which | 
every Legislature owes to the Constitution and the 
Union. There have been several instances of 
similar irregularities following in regular succes- 
sion since that example in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I do not mean to go into the argument of the 
merits of this question, or the validity of the elec- 
tion of the person who holds the Governor’s cer- | 
tificate in this case. I do not mean to go into the | 
inquiry how far the majority of the Indiana | 
Senate were justifiable or excusable in this case | 
or not, on the groune that a preceding legislature, 
when a different party prevailed, acted in the same 
way. In my judgment, no matter what example 
might have been given, it was no adequate pre- 
text or ground to a present minority in the Indi- 
ana Legislature for withholding their coéperation 
in complying with what is required of them as 
a Legislature by the Constitution of the United | 
States. The fact thata majority of a different 
party in the State of Indiana two yous ago did 
the same thing, renders them equally obnoxious 


in my opinion to the charge of being factionists, || 


Upon this question I stand on what I consider 
to be safe grounds of public policy. It is said in 
this particular case that the person who presents 
the credential on this occasion is not entitled to 
be admitted to a seat, on presenting the usual cre- 


dentials, according to the usual practice, because | 


itis said that his election is shown by the protest 
of the-minority to be so palpably irregular and 
void, that no Senator ought to give his vote to | 
admit him to his seat forone moment. The same | 
thing was said in the New Jersey case, and that | 
is what I suppose the Senator from California | 
meant to correct me in. If, however, we regard | 
the evidence read from the table as being perfectly | 
true, [ understand there are still some Senators | 
here who say the election is legitimate and con- | 
sututional. I think the Senatorfrom Louisiana | 
said so. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I said there were a num- | 
ber of Senators here who said so. I did not say 
that I considered it so, for I have not expressed 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gislature who made the election, but | find there 
is no uniformity. 


Now, withoutexpressing any opinion whatever | 


upon the merits of the case, } must say that my 
own consistency — my own idea of what is the 
true policy of the country and the wisest rule for 
the Senate, induces me, whenever a credential is 
presented in the usual form, to vote for admitting 
to his seat the person who brings the credential, 
and then, if there be any contest about the legal- 
ity of his election, to submit it to the appropriate 
committee. I shall be very glad if, by the decision 


of the majority of the Senate in this case, that | 


question shall be forever closed. 

Mr. HALE. I do not see in his seat the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Matvory,] who read an 
extract from a speech which I made in his case; 
but [ desire to say that I entertained the same 


opinion then that I do now; and if the Senator || 


had attended to what I said, I think he would have 
discovered it. I stated that I disagreed with the 
Senator from New York, who said that this gen- 
tleman did not present a prima facie case. I say 
he does present a prima facie case, and ordinarily 
on that prima facie case he should be admitted 


but I said that the prima facie evidence which he || 


presented was rebutted and overcome by evidence 
onthe otherside. Inthe case of the Senator from 
Florida, I was in favor of his admission, because 
there was a clear prima facie case, and no sufficient 
evidence against it. 

Not being very well, [ have not been in the 


| Chamber during the whole of the debate. When 


I last came in, the Senator from Connecticut,[Mr. 
Tovucey,] who was closing his remarks, uttered 


| some rebuke for the manner in which the subject 


had been discussed on this side of the House. I 
do not know exactly to whom or what he re- 
ferred, but I think the honorable Senator from 


Indiana (Mr. ee) will bear me witness that 
the first individual who undertook to give any 
such turn to this debate was himself. e made 


a personal attack on the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from Illinois, whom he accused 
of being governed in this case by motives not 
exactly consistent in my mind with legislative 
integrity, butat all events with a view to prejudge 
the case before the public had an opportunity to 
get all the facts before them. That was the first 
intimation I heard which was calculated to give 
the case a party bearing. I do not feel disposed 
for one who have partaken in the debate on this 
subject, to submit to the censure which the Sena- 


any opinion on the subject. I have notexamined || tor from Connecticut has undertaken to adminis- 


it; but I heard a dozen say they did consider it || ter. 


a suflicient election of a United States Senator ifa 
majority of all the members of the Legislature 
voted for one person in any kind of meeting. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I was only allud- 
ing to Senators’ opinions by way of argument. 


While 1 am up I will say this: I am willing 
to be censured by one man who thinks it his dut 
to administer it, and I think I can receive it wit 
as good a grace as almost any man; but I believe 
I could stand a lecture from any Senator on this 
floor for undertaking to be governed by pes 
an 


| the honorable Senator who has Just taken hj 
| Seat, against the minority here being arraigned 
| by the majority for having taken a novel, or ey. 
| traordinary, or factious position. Sir, we here 
|| within these walls may imagine and conceiye 
| explanations which will justify ourselves to our 
own consciences, and which we may think wii} 
|| Justify our votes before the country; but I shalj 
nevertheless, before this question is taken, presen 
een the aspect in which the case wil] go 
| before the country. It is this: 
|| Less, I think, than one month ago—less than 
| the complement of days which go to make up the 
|| course of a single moon, the honorable Senato, 
| on my right hand (Mr. Haran] was expelled 
|| the Senate on the ground that he had never been 
| elected to a seat here—that his election was yoid 
|| What was his case? What was the evidence 
| upon which he was expelled? It consisted of 
' 


two things: the certificate of the Governor of the 
State of lowa, who represented that he had been 
—T elected a member of the Senate for the State 
| of lowa by the Legislature of that State, and, 
protest from the Senate of lowa, setting forth 
that the Governor’s certificate was erroneous, and 
that the member had not been elected. 

Mr. RUSK. Allow me to ask the Senator, 
|| question. 
‘|| Mr.SEWARD. Let me get through, and then 
|| I will yield. There, sir, were the papers, and no 
|| more, before the Senate of the United States; and 
| upon those papers—they being the whole of the 
|| qveent’ ae solemn argument, the Senate, 
| three fourth#®f which is composed of Democrats, 
expelled a Senator who was a Republican. That 
is the case of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President—— 
|| The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Crar in 
1 the chair.) Does the Senator from New York 
| yield the floor? 
| Mr. SEWARD. I would rather make my 
| case, and then I shall hear the Senator. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. Then I should be glad if the 
|| Senator would confine himself to the facts in 
'| making his case. The Senator from Iowa was 
|| sworn on the presentation of his credentials, not- 
withstanding the protest. 
|| Mr. SEWARD. I must insist on my rights. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. I must take the liberty of cor- 
recting the Senator when he mistakes facts. 
|| Mr. SEWARD. I shall not answer the hon- 
| orable Senator so as to take issue with him as to 
'| whether I state facts or not. That the record will 





|| show. I have stated the case on which the hon- 
|| orable Senator from Iowa (who, it is true, had 
|| been sitting here as a member) was expelled. 
i| Now, in less than one hour from this time, 
|| Judging from the tenor of this debate, a person 
‘| coming from the State of Indiana will be admitted 
| to a seat in the Senate; and what is the case upon 
| which he is to be admitted? It consists of a com- 
|| mission from the Governor of Indiana, represent- 
'| ing that he was elected, and a protest from the 
|| Senate of Indiana certifying that that commission 
was given without authority in fact or in law— 
precisely the same papers, no more and no less. 
And the Senator who comes from the State of 
Indiana is a Democrat, while the Senator who 
comes from the State of Iowa is a Republican. 
The world sees this. The world knows that when 
the decree of the Senate vacating the seat of the 
honorable Senator from Iowa went out, it carried 
a judgment of the Senate of the United States that 
a person could not be deemed and held to be 
elected, and chosen by the Legislature of a State, 
to the office of a Senator in Congress for that 
State, if one of the two constituent branches of 
the Legislature of that State were not consenting, 
coéperating, concurring, and acting in the elec- 
tion. The world knows that was the principle 
which was decided; and the world knows, by 
history as well as by this protest, and all the co- 
temporaneous accounts undisputed, that precisel 
the case which had occurred in Iowa, whi 





| 


The honorable Senator from Indiana told us that || considerations with a little better grace 


I caused that seat to be vacated, is the case which 
the facts stated in the papers read to-day are not || could from the Senator from Connecticut. 


is presented here by an election which is said to 


all true, as he will be able to show. Here, then, | 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I am unwilling 


is an election in regard to which the facts are || to be drawn into personal issues in this debate, 


contested. Itis a contested case. I do not in- 
tend to go into the facts, but simply tosay that I 
mean to adhere to my own consistency on this 


because I intend to vote on the case at all stages 
according to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
asl woudl vote under any other state of political 


have been made in the State of Indiana, and that 

in this election in Indiana, just as in that other 

one in Iowa, the codérdinate branches of the Leg'*- 

lature have not codperated, concurred, or eve? 
|| consented. 
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From this state of facts what is to be th@infer- 
ence? I leave that to the pablic eee _ But 
how is the discrepancy justified ? e justify it 
by taking these two papers and separating them; 
and we say that the one which supports the claim 
js prima facie evidence, and upon that we will 
admit the member to a seat; and that the other, 
which disproves the claim, shall be reserved until 
there be an investigation to see whether or not 
he is entitled to the seat. I do not say that this 

rson is notentitled to his seat. What! do say is 
simply this, that this question being thus before 
us upon precisely the same amount of evidence, 
and evidence of exactly the same character, it is 
due, inthis case, that the Senate should adopt the 
course of proceeding which was adopted in the 
contested case of Mr. Dixon, the late Senator 
from Kentucky, and let the candidate stand aside 
yntil it is determined whether the claimant is en- || 
titled to be sworn or not. On this ground I take | 
my position, and am content to stand before the | 
Senate and before the country. i} 

Mr.RUSK. There is an evident attempt, Mr. || 
President, which I regret to see, to place me, at || 
least, if not this whole side of the Peciar in 
afalse position. 1 do not intend to be placed in 
that position. Ido not care what anxiety there 
may be to make political capital upon which to 
go before the country. I intend to stand in m 
irue position here. But for the attempt to which 
[have alluded, I should not engage in this debate. 
] said at an early part of it, that I was astonished | 
at the Senator from New York citing the case of | 
Mr. Dixon as a precedent for this. ell remem- | 
ber the beginning of that contes he session | 
of 1852-53. The Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Joyes] presented the credentials of Mr. Dixon 
on the first day of the session, and immediately 
after the reading of them Mr. Gwin, of Califor- 
nia, rose and said: 






“Mr. President, I do not think there is a vacancy in the 
Senate from Kentucky, and I wish that question to be now 
brought up. ‘There were two Senators at the close of the 
last session, filling the two seats from the State of Ken- | 
tucky, and I know of no law and no provision of the Con- 
stitution that has created a vacancy in the seat occupied 
by one of the Senators from Kentucky since the last ses- 
sion. I therefore raise the question, whether or not there 
isa vacancy for the gentleman, whose credentials have 
been presented, to fill??? 








This much for that precedent. Everybody sees 
the cases are entirely dissimilar. The Senator 
from New York contrasts the two é@ases of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Indiana, | 
and speaks of the credentials and protests of the 
Senate of Iowa and the Senate of Indiana, and 
says they were both before us. He forgets to tell 
the country—he forgets to tell the Senate, and he 
refuses to allow an interruption in order to have 
the fact stated, that the oath was administered 
to the Senator from Iowa without a question being 
raised. Did he not vote for his admission, and 
afterwards that he was entitled to retain his seat? 
IfI can understand gentlemen they intend to im- 
press upon the public mind the idea that those of 
us who are not willing to enter into this revolu- 
tionary departure from the old rules of the Sen- 
aie, are voting that this gentleman is entitled to 
the seat in the face of the statements that have 
heen read at the table. There is no such thing, 
sir; they know it, and I hurl it back as far as | 
am concerned, and I believe I may speak for a 
majority on this side of the Chamber. As for 
myself, sir, I shall vote in accordance with the 
uniform practice of the Senate, in accordance with 
the precedents; and then, if the statements which 
have been read at the table are not contradicted 

i 








a 


ee 


by testimony sufficient to show me, beyond all 
doubt, that both branches of the Legislature of 
Indiana en, d in this election, I shall vote pre- 
cisely as I did in the case of the Senator from 
lowa—that the Senator has not been elected in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United 
aes and, therefore, not entitle@to retain his 
Seat, 

Sir, I think it is unbecoming the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States.to twist issues in this 
manner; or, because I am not willing to depart 
from the usual practice of the Senate to gratify 
party on the one side or on the other, to make 
the insinuation that I intend, by my vote, to cover 
Or sanction any fraud which may have been com- 
mitted by the Legislature of Indiana; all such 


| That attem 








° ° ° ; : - 1) . a 
insinuations are groundless, and I hurl them back || state of the case! That is the way he states it. 


to their authors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish to add 
a very few words to what the Senator from Texas 
has said. I perceive that there is an attempt to 
convey a false impression to the country in regard 


| to the a Demagacratic side of the Senate. 
p 


as been Made by the Senator from 
New York, the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
perhaps other Senators, by the clear intimation 
that we propose to decide this question differently 


from the way in which we decided the Iowa case, | 
| even if the facts should turn out to be identically 


}; am sorr 


| 
| 


thesame. I wish to pursue the parallel which the | 


r 


Senator from New York commenced. Heassumes 
that the facts in the two cases are identically the 
same. First,a majority of one house of the lowa 
Legislature, with a minority of the other, effected 


an election, and acertificate in due form was given, | 


and the sitting member came here and was sworn 
in. Then, in Indiana, a majority of one House, 


with a minority of the other, effected an election, | 


a certificate was given in due form, the gentleman 
to whom it was given comes here, and the question 


| is, whether he shall be swornin? If the facts be as 


assumed by the Senator from New York, who is it 
that is applying a different rule to a Republican 
from that which is applied to a Democratic case ? 


: pers a | 
This Democratic Senate allowed the Republican | 





member to be sworn in upon a prima facie certifi- | 


cate, although there was a protest of the Senate of 
Iowa denying the truth of the facts alleged in that 
certificate. Now,when a Democratic case arises 
which is alleged to be of the same kind—I do not 

ropose to inquire whether the facts be so or not, 

ut the allegation is that they are the same—we 
only propose now to allow this Democratic Sena- 
tor to be sworn in, precisely as we did the Repub- 
lican Senator in the other case, and then refer the 
subject to a committee, have all the facts pre- 
sented, and decide it upon its merits as we did the 
other case. 

On that state of facts, Republican members of 
the Senate were not only willing to swear in their 


|| partisan with a certificate ef the Governor, against 


a protest of the State Senate, but every man of | 


them voted on their oaths to keep him in for six 
years. 
under that state of facts, and now they are not 
willing to let a Democratic member take his seat 
while the facts are on trial. 

If these cases are parallel, as the Senator from 


New York says they are, I wish the country to | 


They voted to keep ina man for six years | 


understand that every Republican member of the | 


Senate will vote one way when the claim of a 


Republican to his seat is involved, and the other | 


way when it is a Democrat who applies for a 
seat. There is no pretense that any Democrat 
here proposes to treat the Indiana case differently 
from the Iowa case. We only propose to allow 


the Indiana Senator to be sworn in and take his | 
seat, as the lowaSenator was allowed to do. Then 


we propose to allow the papers and evidence in 
this case to be referred to a committee; and when 


| 
| 
| 


| 


When we state it, we say that we apply the same 
rule to the one that applied to the other. And 
we cannot find a man on that side of the Chamber 
to help us to apply the same rule of justice and 
consideration toa Democrat, that we have applied 
to a Republican. 

I ask, then, Mr. President, what pretext for 
this insinuation on this side of the Chamber? I 
to be compelled to speak in this lan- 
guage; but the evident attempt to convey a false 
impression, impugning the motives and actions 
of this side of the Chamber, in violation of the 
truth, compels me to hurl it back in their faces, 


_and declare that there is no foundation for such 
| an intimation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 


| must interfere with the Senator from Illinois, 


considering that his remarks are personal to Sea- 
ators on the other side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was about taking my seat. 
{ will not pursue the debate; I will only say that 
I do not complain of the Chair for calling me to 
order, but the Senator from New York had ap- 
plied to each member on this side of the Chamber 
what I hurled back to him on that side of the 
Chamber; and I would ask whether it was nota 
violation of order in this body to apply to the 
majority of the Senate the imputation that I hurled 
back on the man who cast it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the remarks of the Senator from New 
York to be of a general character not applicable 
to Senators more than to the condition of the 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to say to the Presid- 
ing Officer that | do not complain of being called 
to order by him. I do not see how he could 
have done otherwise than call me to order under 
the strict rules of the Senate. I should not have 
hurled back these imputations but that my self- 
respect, my own integrity, and my honor, and 
the duty which I owe to a majority of the Senate 
require it of me. I submit the question, how- 
ever, whether there is not an attempt on that 
side of the Chamber to apply a different rule of 
action to one of their own partisans from which 


they are willing to act upon when applied to a 
| Democrat? 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think if there 


is any one present on this floor who would have 


'a right to complain of the tone into which thia 


debate has, as 1 may say, run, it is myself. I 
heard the Senator from New York use a very 
strong expression—an expression which will go 
out to the country, and which, I suppose, will 
not be qualified by any remark of mine —that 
| under the arbitrary power of a majority, (and I 
presume he meant through the convenient organ 
| of the Judiciary Committee,) the Senator from 
| lowa had been expelled. Those were the very 
| words used—that the Senator from Iowa had been 
| expelled from this body. That would look as if 
| we were willing to avail ourselves of an oppor- 


that committee comes to report, we propose to |! tunity to make a victim of a party evidently ina 


take it up, and decide on its merits, as we did in 
the Iowa case. If the facts turn out to be the 


| 

‘ i} 
same as they were in the Iowa case, I have no || 
hesitation in saying that the decision will be the |) 
1 


same, whether the Republican members concur 
in itor not. If the facts be different, I have no 


doubt the Democratic side of the Senate will act | 


on those facts impartially, according to their con- 
sciences, and not according to partisan predilec- 
tions. 

Sir, I am willing to contrast the conduct of this 
side of the Senate with the other. In the lowa 


| 





| minority here. I think the Senator from Iowa 
| will do me the justice to say that I behaved as 
well as I could towards him during his trial, and 
I think he will do me the justice of saying, fur- 
thermore, as far as the Judiciary Committee is 
| the representative of the Democratic portion of 
this body, that it has not made fish of one and 
| flesh of another. The Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
|TrumBui.] was certainly made flesh of in one 
| instance, but we dealt out justice, | thought, with 
the spirit of impartiality, 

‘Allow me tosay, Mr. President—I wish to say 


case, every man of them toed the mark, and voted || it emphatically—I wish to say it in the temper of 


his politics, without a single variation. 
same case the Democratic party divided, each 
voting his sentiments without reference to poli- 
tics. It was a party question on that side of the 
Chamber. It was a judicial question, decided 
upon its merits on this side of the Chamber. I 
have no doubt this side of the Chamber, in the 
present case, will act on the same high principles 
of integrity and of honor, without reference to 
any partisan advantages to be gained or to be Jost. 
Yeahs, the Senator from New York asks what 
will the country say to this. The Senator from 
Iowa, a Republican, turned out, and a new Sen- 
ator from Indiana, a Democrat, putin on the same 


On that || justice—I wish to say it somewhat in the ancient 


| spirit which governed the deliberations of the 
| Eapete rie matters involving the constitutional 
| privilege of a member coming from one of the 
| sovereign States, | know no Democratic party, 
I know no Republican party, I do not know this 
side or that side of the Hones. I care very little 
about what gentlemen have said on this question. 
Their remarks are not going to hurt me; but they 
are to go out to the public to make tributaries— 
not to Pos public opinion, but popular prejudice, 
in opposition to public opinion; for, thank God, 
the umpirage of public opinion does not depend 
at man’s assertion, 


on this man or {am not 
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afraid of the umpirage of public opinion, nor am 
] afraid of the transient prejudice that may be set 
up for the temporary purposes of political ends. 


Senator From Indiona—Mr. J Vilson, Mr. Pr 


ee = 


i 


I will say, since remarks have been indulged in | 
to the extent to which they have in this case, that | 


I believe it is a presumptive conclusion to say 
what would be the decision of the Senate one 
way or the other. When gentlemen assame to 
say what will be the decision of the Senate, it 
is an assumption which has not been founded 
upon any demonstration, or even any intima- 
tion. 

I believe my friend from Georgia and my friend 
from Ohio both differed from me in regard to the 
contested cases which have been before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary during this Congress. 


Now, can gentlemen make imputations, one way | 


or the other, as regards the organ of the party 


upon whom they are so lavish to throw their | 


charges? I know that my remarks are not likely 


to find their way into the press of New York; nor | 


do l care: Lam perhaps as little concerned about 
the opinion or impression which may be made 
through the press on my character as any man in 
the Senate, because I have very little to aspire to 
in the way of political preferment or distinction. 
But I say, in the spirit of justice more than I would 





say in the spirit of fairness, a fair field and a clear | 
sky; we should approach this question, not at all | 


by saying that the gentlemen on that side or this 
side have formed opinions in reference to the con- 
Butntional privileges growing out of the election 
of a member from one of the sovereign States of 
this Union. 


Now, in candor [ must say that, | 
after what has been said, I shall decline taking | 


food of this subject, as chairman of the | 


adiciary Committee, though I know I should do 


justice. 
Mr. WILSON. A stranger to this debate, Mr. 
President, would suppose, after listening to the 


indignant, denunciatory, and defiant speeches of |' 
the Sen- | 


the Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk, 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. tee and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butier,] that 
the motives and conduct of the majority in this 


Chamber had been assailed—wantonly assailed | 


by the minority. Sir, these Senators seem to have 
forgotten, in the excitement of the moment, that 
imputations of a partisan character, if made at all, 
were made in response to the assaults of Senators 
on that side of the Chamber. The Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Brieut,] early in this debate, told 


us that he would not be betrayed into a statement | 


of the facts or an argument; but he was betrayed 
into a denunciation of the course of the Senators 
from [inois and New York, [Mr. Trumpvutt and 
Mr. Sewarnp,] and into an onslaught upon the 
Republican members of the Senate. He charged 
us with having advised the action of the Repub- 
licans of Indiana, which he is pleased to pronounce 
factious and disorganizing, although the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate of that State have 
only followed the example set them by that Sen- 
ator twelve years ago, and the Democratic Sen- 
ators of his State two years ago, doubtless with 
hisapproval, The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Tovcrr]} followed the example of the Senator 
from Indiana, and modestly assumed to rebuke 
the course pursued by Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. If Senators on this side of the 


Chamber have made imputations of a partisan || in the 


character upon the majority, they have simply 
been betrayed into following the example set by 
Senators of the majority. 

That Senators on this side of the Chamber 
should feel, and feel deeply, upon this attempt to 
foist into a seat in this body a gentleman who has 
no more claim to a seat in the Senate than he has 
to a seat in the Cabinet, need not excite surprise 
even in the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Tovu- 
cer.}] Sir, we have before us one of the most 
stupendous and gigantic frauds that the political 
history of the country records. It is not unex- 
nected to us, It comes hete heralded for weeks. 

Ve have looked for its advent here, and here it 
is befere the Senate and the country. The claim- 
ant for a seat in this body stands before the Sen- 
ate with the certificate of the Governor of Indiana. 
We have before us the positive declarations of the 
Senate of Indiana that it took no part whatever in 


the eleotion—thatit, inad protested against 
the meditated deed. We have before us, too, the 
. 
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declaration of thirty-four members of the House 
of Representatives, showing the fact, that a con- 
stitutional quorum of the House took no part in 
that election farce. In the face of these facts— 
these declarations of the actors themselves —I 
think it will be better to refer the ole question 
tothe committee, and legthe com ee examine 

‘and report upon the cas®,and the Senateact upon 
it, before the claimant shall have the oath admin- 
istered to him. 

Senators claim that the uniform practice of the 
Senate has been to administer the oath of office, 

, and then toexamine, report, and act upon the case. 
| That this has been the usual, if not the untform, 
| practice of the Senate, admit. Believing it best 
to follow the usual practice of the Senate—that 
all of us have more to gain by that course—I 
am willing even in this case to let the oath be ad- 
ministered, and to refer the matter to the Com- 
| mittee on the Judiciary, or to a special committee. 
Upon the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Indiana, T shall vote differently from some of 
those with whom itis my pleasure toact. If the 
| motion now pending to refer these papers to the 
| committee fail, | shall vote to have the oath ad- 
ministered now, and have the matter referred; and 
I shall do so with the understanding that this 
question is to be promptly considered and speedily 
acted upon. 

Now, sir, I wish to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the position of this question before the 
country. The Senator from hlinois {Mr. Doue- 

| LAs] taunts us—for there was a taunt in his voice 
and in his manner, if not in his words — with 
having voted on Mr. Harlan’s case as mere par- 
| tisans. He tells us we were willing to keep Mr. 
| Harlan in when we are not willing to let Mr. 
Fitch in to have his case examined, when the 
question in issue is the same. Sir, there is-no re- 
/ semblance between those two cases, or if there is 
any, the resemblance is only apparent. In the 
lowa case, the Senate and Llouse had agreed to go 
into convention; they had been in convention; they 
had acted in convention, and they had adjourned 
to meet in convention. When the hour to which 
the convention adjourned came, a minority of the 
Senate and a majority of the House met in con- 
vention, and by a constitutional majority made 
the election. In this case the Senate never did 
agree to go into convention; they never went into 
convention; they announced, in advance, that 
they would not go into convention or take any 
partin it; and while the self-styled convention was 
going through the farce of attempting an election 
withouteven aconstitutional quorum of the House 
present, the Senate was in session engaged in a 
callof the House. Twenty-seven Senators against 
twenty have, by vote, presented their protest 
against the disorganizing action by which this 
claimant was sent here. I repeat, that the resem- 
blance between the lowa case and this i« only 
apparent; there is no real resemblance between 
them—none whatever. 
This Indiana election has attracted the atten- 





| 





tion of the country during the past two years. 
There has been a vacancy in this body for two 
ears from that State. Howcame the vacancy ? 
n 1854, the errs or the people’s party, 
carried Indiana by eight or ten thousand popular 
| majority. They had a majority, I think, of ten 
House; and when the Legislature assem- 
| bled there were twenty-six Republican Senators 
| and twenty-four Democratic Senators. Then it 
| was that this same Governor Willard undertook 
to organize that Senate, threw outone Republican, 
put in a man of his own party, and then laid aside 
another claimant, and, while the Senate stood 
balanced before him, they made a special ques- 
tion of this matter, and he gave his casting vote 
for the indefinite postponement of the whole elec- 
tion. The people of Indiana were cheated that 
year, and have been cheated for two years, out 
of a representative in this body. 
Mr. PUGH. I make a question of order on 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Ohio rises to a question of order. 
Mr. PUGH. Whether it isin order for agSen- 
ator to speak of the transactions of State la- 


tures, or of officers holding commissions udder 
them, who cannot answer for themselves. Tt 
aeems to me these impulatione are out of order; 
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eh, Mr. Bright. | , 


-NATR, 
the 
| whether that course of discussion ig Blthes 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Ohaj 
| a that ts a out of order to speak a 
| any Senator may think proper of a Stat Legis 
| lature or the officers of a State, . 4 
| Mr. WILSON. It scems to me that this is 
| rather an unusual point of order to be raised j, 
the Senate. ; 
| Mr. PUGH. No, sir. I say 
| 

| 





1 and Pvould respectfully submit to 





E L this as a per- 
sonal — <i ae Willard. 

Mr. BRIG . In reply to the point of 
made by the Senator from Ohio, I vit dt the 
it is unnecessary to go into a defense of Govern 
Willard here. 


: : or 
I know the general impatience of 


| Senators to vote. I think there is an effort to 
| speak out the evening, and thus exhaust the 
| patience of the Senate. I prefer that the Senator 

from Massachusetts should proceed; but I will 
enter here for Governor Willard a denial of the 
| statement of the Senator. He never voted out q 
| Senator. He gave no casting vote to Postpone 
the senatorial election. He took no part in post. 
Co it other than as presiding officer of the 

ody putting questions and deciding them. The 
Senator is misinformed as to his facts. 

Mr. WILSON. [ have made no personal 
reflections on Governor Willard. I stated simply 
| what I had been informed was a fact. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken. 

| Mr. WILSON. Senators may make mistakes, 
/and I am willing to be corrected by the Senator, 
I was misinformed in regard to the casting vote 
| ef Govern illard in 1855. I now understand 
| that Gove Willard excluded a Republican 
Senator from Harrison county who had the legal 
certificate, and without a vote swore in his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, on the ground that there had 
been a miscount of the votes. He also swore ina 
Democratic Senator from Huntington and Wells 
who had the certificate, but in regard to which it 
was conceded that the Republican had a decided 
majority; but by an accident in the returning 
judge of a Republican township in not making his 
return in time, this minority enous was kept 
in his seat till after the senatorial question was 
disposed of, giving them, during that time, two 
majority; thus saving Governor Willard from 
giving a casting vote. By this action of the Sen- 
ate in 1855, the wishes of the people of Indiana 
| were unheeded, and that State has been partially 
‘unrepresented during the past two years. 

When the Legislature assembled in January 
the two Houses were reversed—the Republicans 
had a majority in the Senate, and the Democrats 
in the House. Was it not reasonable to antici- 
| pate some little difficulty in the election of a Sen- 
/ator? When the Senator from Indiana left your 
chair, Mr. President, and went to the capital of 
his State to secure his election, he must have an- 
ticipated opposition. He mast have had at least 
some fear that the Republicans, who were cheated 
in 1855, when they [iad a large majority in the 
State, and a decisive majority im the House, and 
one half of the Senate, would follow the example 
he set them twelve years ago. We are all often 
tempted to follow bad examples, especially when 
they are set by a gentleman so distinguished as 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The constitution of Indiana requires that the 
votes for Governor should be opened and counted 
in the presence of both Houses, but*it does not 
fix the day or the hour when the votes shall be 
opened and counted. The House of Represent- 
atives sent to the Senate a resolution fixing the 
hour for such meeting. While that resolution 
was pending in the Senate, a motion was made 
to amend it by declaring that no other business 
should be transacted, and that the convention, 
when that work was executed, should be dis- 
solved. Sir, while this amendment was pending, 
and half an hour before the hour fixed upon by 
the House lution, Governor Willard rose, 
addressed the Senate, and then, followed Ae 
minority of that body, went into the House. 
Senate remained in ‘session— d to adjourn 
or to go into the convention. This self-styled 
convention assembled without the agreement of 
the Senate, and, while that body was in session, 
counted the vores for Governor, and then, with- 
out motion, and on the mere declaration of 
presiding officer, the convention adjourned for 
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three weeks to elect Senators. The Senate of 
indiana, in view of this unauthorized action, 
sotested, in advance, to the ery election. 

heir protest—their action, is before us. It is as 
clear as sunlight that the convention was wholly 
ynauthorized by law, or by the action of the two 
Houses of the Legislature, and that the Senate 


wook no part whatever in the election. The Senate || 
of that State has promptly placed before us the | 
n the face of that record, | 


action of that body. : ' 
the claimant stands before us with the certificate 
of the Governor in his hand, and demands that 


the oath which shall authorize him to take a seat | 
and participate in the doings of this body shall | 


be now administered. 


[am willing the usual course of the Senate, to | 


which Senators on the other side of the Chamber 

rofess to adhere, shall even in this case be fol- 
ery If the motion made by the Senator from 
Indiana is adopted, as I think it will be, I trust 
the committee Will act promptly, so that the 
Legislature of Indiana may have the question 
before it during its present session. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
ences have been made to the contested election of 
Jowa,and some inferences have been drawn which 
{think are not warranted by the facts in that case. 
So far as the papers themselves are concerned, 
there being a certificate of the Governor of the 


State of Indiana, and also of the State of lowa, | 


and a protest of the Senate of Indiana, and a pro- 
test of the Senate of Iowa, I suppose the cases 
are parallel. They are parallel cases in the num- 
ber and character of the papers before the Senate, 
but not in the facts that have transpired in con- 
nection with them as established by the protest- 
ants, and concurrent history. In the lowa case, 


there was a law paciiny, the Legislature, by a_ 


joint convention, to elect Senators at the session 
next preceding the occurrence of a vacancy. In 
addition to this, the two branches of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of lowa adopted a joint resolution, 
agreeing to go into an election, and fixing the 
tume and place and manner of electing. 


Now, as I understand from the showing of the | 
papers here—from the protest of the Senate and | 


of thirty-four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Indiana, there is no law 


in existence in that State requiring the Senate to | 


unite with the House in joint convention, for the 
purpose of electing United States Senators; and 
that the Senate has never agreed, by the adoption 
ofa joint resolution or otherwise, to the formation 


of a joint convention of the two branches of the || 
Legislature for that purpose; and that no quorum | 
of either House acted at the time of the pretended 


election of the gentleman claiming a seat. Hence, 


so far as the facts are concerned, the two cases | 


are not parallel. ‘The Indiana case is very much 
seangee against the claimant than the case from 
owa. 

The Republican members of this Senate did all 
vote to sustain the validity of the Iowa election, 
as stated by the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
(Mr. Dovenas;}] but they are not, therefore, 
bound by consistency, as he seemed to suppose, 
to vote in favor of the claimant from Indiana. 
They sustained the claimant of a seat here from 
lowa, because, as I suppose, they believed from 
the facts presented, that the Legislature of that 


State had, by the distinct and deliberate decision | 


of both branches, agreed to elect a Senator, and 
that the election took place in pursuance of that 
agreement; that the will of the Legislature, the 
party having the right to elect a Senator, had been 

Spohest and clearly ascertained. 
will take occasion here to state, in passing, 
what | have not stated hitherto, that I have no 
doubt the decision of the Senate in that case was 
erroneous; but I do not attribute to any member 
of the Senate a consciousness of political feeling 
for or against me, as an element controlling his 
Vote. lindorse most fully what has been stated 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. So far as I as an individual was concerned, 
he and the members of that committee treated my 
feelings with a tenderness that amounted to mag- 
pany So I may say, I think, of every mem- 
ber of the Senate. But I then thought, and still 
think, that the great principle which ought to 
have controlled that decision was ‘overlooked. 
e Senate did not seem to me to look through 
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Mr. President, some refer- | 





Senator from Indiana—Mr. Harlan. 


I. 


'. the mere technicality of the law—the mere tech- | 
|| nicality of the rule of an election, for the purpose | 
of ascertaining what was the will of the elector. | 
This view of the case did not seem to me to have |! 


been distinctly raised in the mind of many Sen- 


| indictment before a criminal court; or as they 
would argue the validity of title to land under a 
forced sale, where the law must be construed 


grounded doubt must be fatal to the State. They 
argued as if the will of the elector should be «ct 
aside rather than some mere technical rule estab- 
lished to aid in its expression—as if the thing 
done by the party having the right to act was not 
to control, rather than some fancied defect in the 
manner of publishing it. 

No one doubts, perhaps, that the valid election 
of a United States Senator must be an expression 
of the will of the Legislature of a State as a de- 
liberative body. ‘The time, place, and manner of 
ascertaining that will has been left to the Legis- 
lature itself. The Legislature of lowa being com- 

yosed of two branches—two distinct deliberative 
Gadica-the will of the ** Legislature’’. could not 
be ascertained without consulting the will of each, 


and ascertaining what would be the blended or | 


joint will of both branches. There was a distinet 
will on the part of the Senate, a part of the Legis- 
lature, and a distinct will on thé part of the House 
‘of Representatives, another branch of the Legis- 
lature, and they were adverse to, and independent 
of, each other. Then there must be anagreement 
as to some rule for the blending of these distinct 
and adverse wills of the two branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was impossible to proceed 
| without. Henee, the lowa Senate : rret d with 
| the House of Representatives, by the adoption of 
a joint resolution, to electa Senator. They agreed 
| to the time and place and manner of electing, 
| and as to what would constitute the election—that 
| is, as to what should, in the opinion of each, con- 
stitute the decision of both. They agreed that it 
should be the vote of a majority of the members of 
the Legislature as such, irrespective of their posi- 


Representatives. 

The election took place in pursuance of this 
agreement of the two branches of the General 
Assembly. They metat the time,they met in the 
| place, they conducted the election in the manner 
| originally agreed upon, and they ascertained the 
| result according to the rules which each branch 
of the General Assembly had previously adopted. 
The Legislature thus agreed, by the seprrate de- 
| cision of each of its branches, to every elementary 
| act which was, in their opinion, necessary to con- 
stitute a valid election, and each one of these acts 


| the only fact militating against an irresistible con- 
/as shown in its protest, was not present forming 
la part of the joint convention, in an organized 
|| capacity as a Senate. But it had never agreed to 
| be there as an organized Senate. It had agreed 
to be there by its members, and had agreed that 


t} . . - . 
|| the votes of a majority of the members of the Gen- || 


,, eral Assembly should constitute an election, and 
| not the decision of each distinct branch of the 


[ reiterate that I have not now, nor have I ever 
'| had, a doubt that the will of the Legislature of 
|| lowa was fairly expressed in accordance with the 
| law of the State, and of the provisions of the joint 
|| resolution recited, and that it was clearly ascer- 
|; tained. 
|| differently; and I am not inclined now to stop to 


\| review the facts that may have had some influ- |, 
I do not believe, however, | 


|| ence on that decision. 


| a8 before stated, that a single member of the Sen- 
| ate supposed himself to be influenced by party 





|, feelings in the vote which he gave in my case, | 


nor shall I be in giving my vote in the case now 
pending. 

But I will attempt to point out what I conceive 
|| to be the distinction between the two cases. They 
are different in this: In the State of Indiana, as 
lunderstand, there is no law requiring the Senate 
to unite with the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of electing United States Senators. 





| No joint resolution was adopted by the two 


ators. They argued it as they would argue an | 


| strictly against the instrwment-—where every well- | 


tion as members of the Senate or of the House of || 


'| was performed according to this agreement; and | 


| clusion of validity was that the Senate of Iowa, | 


General Assembly asa deliberative body. Hence | 


The Senate of the United States decided | 
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election. No concurrent agreement of any kind 
was ever adopted. They never adopted rules of 
| procedure by which an election could take place. 
They never agreed as to what should constitute 
an election. When the election is said to have 
been held, a majority of the Senate was not pres- 
ent; it was not present in its organized capacity. 
No constitutional quorum of either branch was 
present. So that no one act necessary to a valid 
election was ever agreed to by the Indiana Senate, 
before, at the time, or since. And the Senate of 
Indiana, with thirty-four members of the House 
of Representatives, thus notify the Senate of the 
United States. That notification is on your table, 
They say that they never did agree to any joint 
‘convention for any purpose whatever—not even 
for the purpose of counting the votes given by the 
people of Indiana for Governor. 

Then we are called on here to vote in favor of 
admitting a claimant to a seat asa member of this 
body in the face of the protest of the very parties 
who have the rightto make the choice; where they 
distinctly say their will never was consulted, that 
the will ef the Legislature of Indiana, as a delib- 

| erative body, given as a whole, or given by its 
distinct members as a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, was never consulted. These facts 
are all here, as well as the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor has no right to elect—nor 
is he made the certifying officer by the law of that 
State. Hence, as has been well stated by the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Nowase,] the prima 
Jacie case is against the claimant. The Governor, 
who does not elect—who has no right to elect— 
who has no legal authority for certifying an clee- 
tion, informs you that the claimant was elected. 
But the parties that have the right to elect, the 
coérdinate department of the government of the 
State of Indiana, inform you that no election ever 
did take place. Then the strength of the testi- 
mony, according to my judgment, is against the 
right.of the party to take his seat, and I shall so 
vote. I will do so, perhaps, influenced slightly 
by what will be the political impression that will 
go out to the country from the decision of the 
Senate on this preliminary question. Although 
| 1 know that those with whom I usually vote on 
| political questions believe that the members of 
| the Senate, in the decision of questions like this, 
| act as impartially, so far as their own conscious 
| rectitude of purpose is concerned, as they would 
if they were members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; yet the impression made on 
_the people of lowa in my case has been very 
different. And for the purpose of illustrating 
this point, | will name a few facts that seem to 
justify their conclusions. 

Whilst the question of the election of a Senator 
by the Legislature of lowa was pending, the clerk 
of one of the committees of this body made his 
appearance at the capital of that State, I believe 

' on the evening preceding the bolting of the Sen- 
ate. His free conference with the Democratic 
' members of the Legislature was observed by my 
political friends. ‘The next morning the Senate 
metand adjourned—that is, bolled—refused to pro- 
ceed, as an organized body, with the business of 
the jointconvention. The election, however, took 
place, and was sustained by the Governor, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. The Iowa Senate 
protested. That protest was forwarded immedi- 
ately to the President of this Senate, and was 
called up and read on my arrival here. But it 
was believed by the leaders of the Democratic 
|| party in lowa, that if the question of my right to 
_a seat should be promptly examined, and decided 
adversely, that such a decision by the majority of 
this Senate, composed almost exclusively of po- 
litical opponents, would exert a strong influence 
|} in determining the future political character of 
| that State. It was known tlrat I had warm per- 
|| sonal friends all over the State, growing out of 
|| facts which I need not here narrate, and it was 
|| believed that such a decision here would rally 
| many of them to my support, irrespective of 
|| Party feeling. It was believed by my political 
|| opponents to be discreet, politically, to suspend 
| the decision of the Senate of the United States 
| (Lam reiterating or attempting to reiterate what 
\| was the impression in lowa among. peteees) 
_ untilafter the next State election in lowa, ‘when 


| 


| branches of the General Assembly agreeing to an || it was hoped the Legislature of that State’ might 
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»e ejected from my seat, the election of a Dem- | 
ocrat might follow. As they interpret it, an im- 
mediate decision of my right to a seat would 
injure the Democratic party in lowa. They so 
notify the esjorty of the Senate; and the ques- 
tion is suspended. As they interpret i, my 
honorable colleague was advised by his political 
friends in Iowa not to ask their political friends | 
here to decide against me in advance of our | 
State elections, lest such adecision might militate | 
against the success of the party. Hence I was 
permitted to oceupy a seat here, undisturbed, for | 
more thana year. The whole question went to 
the people of the State. They returned a majority | 
of my political friends in both branches of the | 
General Assembly, of nearly two toone. Thus 
matters rested, when the Legislature of Iowa | 
canvened last December; when, as | was informed 
by my friends, the Democratic members held a 
caucus and adopted resolutions instructing my 
colleague to call it up, and require the Senate to | 
decide it, because, as they believed, there would 
be divisions in the Republican ranks that might 
prove fatal to an election, defeat my return, or | 
that, at all events, it would so distract the Repub- 
licans of the State as to give it, at the next elec- | 
tion, to our political opponents. 

I refer to these facts merely for the purpose of 
showing the face put on all these decisions of the 
Senate, by politicians abroad. They desired that 
there should be no decision in my case until after 
the State election; there was none. They decreed 
afterwards that that case should be decided for 
the purpose of distracting my political friends at | 
home; and it was immediately decided, and de- 
cided as they had instructed their immediate 
political representative here I will stop here to 
say, that I do not implicate my worthy colleague 
as having participated in any of these movements, 
nor do [ assert that they were known to a single | 
member of this Senate. I am presenting the 
political phase of the case, as it is understood by 
the people of lowa who were inumediately al- 
fected. 

Pursuing the subject in this light, I now come | 
to the case from Indiana. It is understood by us | 
all, that some years since, the very worthy Senator 
who represents that State on this floor, did, by 
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rove to be clearly Democratic, so that if I should | 
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new constitution, which made it the duty of the 
first General Assembly convening under it to re- 
apportion the State into senatorial and represent- 


| ative districts. 


his own act, inaugurate the policy which he to- | 


day has so heartily denounced on this floor as 
revolutionary. [do not make the statement from 
personal knowledge; but I know it historically 
to be true. The House of Representatives had a 
Whig majority; in the Senate the Democrats and 
Whigs were equally divided. The honorable 


Senator was at that time Lieutenant Governor, | 
and consequently President of the Indiana Sen- | 


ate. 
Senate from that State; and he, as President of 
the Senate, gave the casting vote against a joint 
convention of the two branches of the General 
Assembly for the purpose of filling it. 
election was thus deferred for a year by his vote. 


There was a vacancy in the United States | 


The | 


The next Legislature was Democratic in both | 
branches, by whom he was elected to fill the | 


vacancy which his own vote had perpetuated; thus 
reaping the reward directly in his own person of 


what he now denounces as revolutionary, with | 
such an apparent heartiness, and for which he | 


seems to hold other members of this body respons- | 


ible to the extent, at least, of havingShad a guilty 
knowledge. 

It is known, also, that two years ago, as has 
already been stated, the House of Representa- 
tives of that State was Republican, and the Sen- 
ate Democratic. The Senate then again, in pur- 
suance of the very policy which he had inau- 
gurated, refused to ¢o into joint convention for 
the purpose of electing a Senator, thus deferring 
an election to fill the seat now claimed two years. 
In the mean time a new election has taken place, 
and that, too, let me state here, as the people of 
Indiana understand it, without authority of law. 
This Legislature itself, that purports to have 
elected these Senators at the present session, is 
said to have been elected without authority of 
law. There was no law authorizing the election 
of members of the General Assembly of that 
State, no law eppenns the State into sena- 
torial and representative districts. The old law 
on that subject, as itis said, was set aside by the 


| Votes, two’?— 


But it is said that this same Indiana Senate that 
refused to form a joint convention, also, for po- 
litical reasons, refused to apportion the State into || 
appropriate districts; and consequently, that the || 
ioaiae of the present Legislature of Indiana |} 
was held by virtue of a sabenaian of the Gov- || 
ernor under the old law, which the constitution | 
had set aside. Under this election thus brought || 
about, the penpie of the State say they are un- 
equally and unfairly represented. I hold in my || 
hand a letter from one of the members of the || 
General Assembly of that State, who happened || 
to be a fellow-student of mine while we were both 
members of one of the literary institutions of that 
State, from which I read an extract containing | 
the following facts. I give them on his authority, 


though I have seen them in the newspapers pre- 
viously: 

* Under this apportionment of the State—under the au- 
thority of the Governor, Blackford county, with 689 votes, 
has one representative ; Sullivan county, with 2,304 votes, 
two; Boone county, with 2,875 votes, two; Olay, with 2,769 


All Democratic counties. 

“'Tippecanoe county, with 5,130 votes, one; Jefferson 
county, With 4,675 votes, one; La Porte, with 4,817 votes, 
one.’? 


| 





The latter counties being Republican. They || 


say that this refusal to apportion the State was a 
political measure adopted deliberately by the Dem- 
ocrats, ae of one branch of the General 
Assembly, for the purpose of affecting the polit- 
ical character of the present General Assembly. 
Had the State been fairly apportioned, it isclaimed 
that the political character of the Legislature now 
would have been different. As the Republicans 
of Indiana see this case, the vacant seat now 
claimed by the gentleman from Indiana was con- 
tinued vacant for two years by the revolutionary 
act of a Democratic State Senate; that a Demo- 
cratic State Senate refused a fair apportionment 
of the State; that a Democratic Governor ordered 
an election under an apportionment that was glar- 
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all the papers, together with th ——— 
: ' 
Senator from ladions = Remotution oft 


_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The uesti 
is on the motion that the resolution of 1 © Se . 
ator from Indiana, together with the credenti * 
of Graham N. Fitch, and the papers estated i” 
the Senator from Illinois, be fel&iedin the ¢: by 
mittee on the Judiciary. ™ 

Mr. SEWARD called for the 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 
this motion decides the 
gentleman shall be qualified? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is to commit the papers. 

Mr. DURKEE stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Pearce. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My colleague [Mr, Dovg 
Las] had occasion to leave the Senate, and U have 
paired off with him. I should have voted in thy 
affirmative. 

The question being taken®by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 12, nays 33;.as follows: , 
YEAS—Messrs. Collamer, Crittenden, Fessenden, F 
Foster, Hale, Harlan, Nourse, Seward, Thompson of Ken. 

tucky, Wade, and Wilson—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Alen, Bayard, Bell of Tennes. 
see, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Dodge 
Evans, Fitzpatriek, Geyer, Green, Hunter, James, Johngoq, 
Jones of Lowa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Rus,’ 
Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Toucey, Weller, and 
Yulee—33. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the adoption of the resolution of the Sen. 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Bricur.] 

The resolution was agreed to; and the oath 
eee by law having been administered i 
Ir. Frrcu, he took his seat in the Senate, 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the Senate ad. 
journed. 


yeas and nays; 


Is it underst 
an whether < 


The Question 





Tvuespay, February 10, 1857. 
The Senate proceeded to consider Mr. Rusx’s 


| motion to refer the credentials of Mr. Firen, and 


the papers yesterday presented by Mr. Tauu- 





ingly unjust and unfair, and without authority of 
law; that in this way the Democratic party of 
the State has succeeded in electing a majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives; 
that this House of Representatives has, without 
the authority or consent of the Senate, attempted 
to electa Democratic United States Senator. And 
now, with all these facts staring us fully in the 
face, a Democratic United States Senate is ex- 
rected to admit the applicant toa seat, and thus, 
y its act, give the party the fruits of this alleged 
political corruption. ‘The majority of the Senate 
of the United States will seem thus to indorse all 
that their political friends in Indiana have done 
in that State for party purposes. 
Now, Mr. President, aside from every other | 


ee 


| Mr. TOOMBS. 
} 


BULL, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I suggested yesterday that! 
hoped these papers would be referred to another 
| committee. The Judiciary Committee have had 
under corsideration two or three of these ques- 
| tions at this Congress, and the chairman ex- 
| pressed a determination yesterday not to act on 
| this case. We have plenty of business to perform. 
_Thope the Senate will raise a select committee, 
| and refer this case to them, and not send it to the 
Judiciary Committee, who have a large amount 
| of business now, towards the end of the session, 
to be acted on, and it is important that it should 
go to persons specially charged with its consid- 
eration. I do not know ‘that the Judiciary Con- 
mittee could act on it until the end of the session. 


consideration, this view of the case would influ- |} I should not be at all solicitous to do so myself. 


ence me to vote for the proposition of the Senator 
from Illinois to refer this case immediately to the 
Committee en the Judiciary. Let them examine 


the facts; let them report; and, on a full devel- || 


opment of ail the facts, as I am sure we shall have 
them fairly presented by that committee, we can 
decide this question without injury to any one. 
if the election shall then, in the opinion of the 
Senate, appear to have taken place in a legal and 
constitutional manner, admit the parties claiming 
the seats; if not, refuse them seats here, and thus 
refuse to become parties to what is alleged to be 
political fraud and corruption. For one, I am not 
willing that the Senate shall seem to countenance 
such a system of political corruption. By adopt- 
ing the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois, we silence even the voice of suspicion; 
by refusing it, the Senate will receive censure. It 
_ is worth something, I think, fora judicial tribunal 
_ to know that the people by whom it is surrounded. 
| have confidence in its integrity. If so, it ought 
= be worth something to the Senate of the United 
| States. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 
ator aon Illinois indicate the papers he proposes 
| to refer? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Thecredentials,and also 
the papers which I presented—the protest of the 
Senate and thirty-four members of the House— 


en 


I move that the case be referred to a select com- 
mittee of five, to be elected by the Senate, and 
therefore the party objection will not exist. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
| understands the rules to prescribe that the motion 
to refer to a standing committee is the preferable 


motion. 
I know that; but I make the 





Mr. TOOMBS. 
other motion so that if we vote down the prop- 
osition to refer to the Judiciary Committee, th 
Senate can then refer the case to a select commit 
tee. Both motions are before the Senate. In view 
of the present state of facts, and the 6pposition 
of the chairman of the committee, and the cit 
cumstance that the Judiciary Committee have had 
cognate questions before them—and the committee 
have gone much farther, in my opinion, than the 
law—lI ask that we be discharged, or else that wt 
have some new colleagues. 

Mr. SEWARD. nnot the motion to refer 
to a seivct committee be considered as an amen: 
ment or substitute for the other motion? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 


Mr. SEWARD. I do not wish to vote against 
the reference. : 

Mr. RUSK. The rule of the Senate is, that# 
motion to refer to a standing committee is first! 
order; and I trust this case will take the usutl 
course and go to the standing committee. 1 know 


« 
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34ru Cona....3p Sess. Senator from 


hat in the debate the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary said he did not desire to take | 
charge of the Case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempores@ The 36th rule 
of the Senate provides: “When motions are made 
for reference of the same subject to a select com- 
mittee and to a standing committee, the question 
on reference to the standing committee shall be 

st first.’ 
rs not be in order to amend this motion by 
gubstituting a select for a standing committee. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I hope the Senate wil not re- 
fer this subject to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is with great reluctance that that committee 
has been called upon to act in caces of that kind; | 
and constituted as it is—as the remark has been 
made that the committee is so constituted—I am | 
entirely opposed to the reference of the subject | 
tothatcommittee. Ithas been indicated by some | 
of the political opponents of the Senator who was 
admitted to be sworn yesterday, that the commit- | 
tee was constituted politically all one way, and 
that has been made a ground of objection toa ref- 
erence to that committee. Asa member of that 


committee, | am entirely opposed to the reference || 


of any question of this sort for its consideration. 
J hope the course will be taken of referring it to 
a select committee composed in part of the friends | 
of those who are Opposed to the admission of the 
Senator to his seat. I think the wish of the | 
Committee on the Judiciary—and I am sure there 
js but one wish with them—should be acceded to 
by the Senate. | 
‘Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I hope the | 
motion of the Senator from Georgia Peron eons 
will not prevail. I am candid enough to state that, | 
as far as this question is concerned, I want it in- 
vestigated, and I want it reported upon atan early 
day; and { am candid enough still further to say 


that really how I shall ultimately vote I do not || 


know. When the facts are all stated—when a | 
report is made according to the law, or according 
toreason probably—I should not say according 
to parliamentary law, for the precedents and the 
law here are every way—I shall be ready to make 
upmy mind. I have confidence in the Judiciary 
Committee, and I wish to have their opinion. 
Indiana has sent a couple of Senators here, and 
lvoted against their being sworn in yestemlay, 
because I never want to put the cart before the 
horse. We are by the Constitution to judge of | 
theelections, returns, and qualifications of persons | 
sent here, and I wish to know whether they are | 
Senators in the first place. I wish to know, when- 
ever acase of this sort comes up, that it is the | 
voice of Esau, and not the hand of Jacob. Lam 
in favor of the Judiciary Committee deciding it, 
and taking all the responsibility, and not get out || 
of the way either on the principle or the facts. [ || 


have confidenee in the chairman of the Judiciary || on the case, because the same insinuations, and | 


Committee—the Senator from South Carolina, | 
[Mr Buruer,} and the gentlemen who are asso- 
ciated with him. I do not care to which side of | 
the Chamber they belong. I have no idea that | 
they are going to decide this, that, or the other | 


prejudice or anything else. 
Possibly, accor ling to precedent, these gentle- 
men ought to have been admitted at once yester- | 
day. 1 voted that they should not be admitted 
simply because I thought their title should be set- | 


tled before allowing them to express the voice and | 


Vote of Indiana. hether, in the absence of all 


legislative regulations in the State of Indiana, a ma- 
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The Chair will therefore consider that || 


\| ate shows that they are liable to no such impu- 


way, wrongfully or rightfully, according to party | 
gtuily § y 8 y 
| 





Indiana—Mr. Toucey, Mr. Thompson of 


a) 
way. I have no objection to our late President, || 
{Mr. Bricur,] or to the other honorable gentle- || 
; man, [Mr. Fircn.] I think when we have a Com- || 
| mittee on the Judiciary to judge about the election || 
| and qualifications and the returns of members, || 
| before we allow them in to vote, we ought to see | 
that they are qualified and properly returned, and 
have the right to vote. It might turn out thata 
| vast number of important questions were determ- || 
ined wrongfully by men casting votes as quasi || 
| Senators, who, upon the eventual decision of the | 
case, are found to be no Senators atall. I want 
the Judiciary Committee, in reference to this sub- 
| ject, to act upon the law and precedents and | 
sense of the case, and to come up to the respons- 
ibility and make a report. I hope my friends 
from South Carolina and Georgia will not say they | 
do not wish to do this, or that, or the other thing. || 
| If this be a valid election under the Constitution, | 
let it be so decided; but let it undergo the investi- 
gation of the regular committee. Let us have no 
| specially-raised committee—nothing of that kind | 
arranged in reference to it. Ido not pretend to | 
decide the question of the right of these gentle- 
men. They a¥e national men and good men, and 
I like them; but I do not like them well enough 
to decide differently from the law of the case. 
But let the regular committee decide it properly. 
I am against this policy of going out of the ordi- 
nary course. I have a good many other things I 
could say about this matter; I will not say them 
now, but I may say them hereafter. 

Mr. RUSK. I think, that after what was said 
in the debate yesterday, it is extremely proper to 
refer this case to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and not to a select committee. The insinuations, 
if any were intended, were—the language used, 
| upon more occasions than one, seemed to insin- 
uate—that the constitution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee rendered them an improper committee to 
consider this case. Sir, the history of the Sen- 


‘tations. I think it was improper and unsenato- 
rial to indulge in them. ‘They fall harmless at 
their feet. ‘They have been selected by the Sen- 
ate for the discharge of the duties relatifg to that 
branch of the business of the Senate, and this is 
| a question which involves the Constitution and 
laws. As I have said, these insinuations cannot 
damage the committee. They owe it to them- 
| selves, after they are made, not to retire sensi- 

| tively under them, in my opinion, but to discharge 

| the caaien which their official position demands 

}at their hands. Suppose we establish the rule 

that, when an insinuatiun is cast against tbe jus- 

tice of a particular committee, they will therefore | 
retire from the responsibility of the discharge of | 
their duties: what will be the consequence? Ex- 
tend the rule, and we should not be able to vote 


| 


Democratic side of the Senate. So far as the ob- 
| servations related to the Judiciary Committee, 
| they were qualified by an individual who had been 
before that committee, who testified to the cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly manner in which they had 
treated his case. No such palliation was offered 
in regard to the charges cast on a majority of the 
body. Under these circumstances, it seems to 
| me, a case is not presented in which we should 
depart from the ordinary rules of proceeding of 
| the body. 
| Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think it my 

duty to say, in justice to members on both sides 


| 
\ 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


jority of the Legislatdre could elect, and whether \\ of the Senate, that my understanding of the cur- 


& competent majority has elected them, I am not 
Prepared to say. hether I shall vote for them 
or not, ! am not prepared to say. lam rather 
inclined to think that, on that proposition, I may 
possibly vote for them—I mean as a mere legal 
Proposition—although I objected to giving them 
asiart,and admitting them without investigation, 
use precedents amount to nothing. As the 
gentleman from Georgia himself, who belongs to 
that committee, said here the other day, congres- 
Sional precedents are mere straws. He knows it, 
and everybody else knows it, who has evef been 
Acquainted with them, because, in all the contested 
elections, if you will refer to the book of contested 
elections, you will find that they have generally 

gone by party predilections and party notions. 
I have no idea of trying this question in that 


|| rent of remarks yesterday is entirely different. 1° 
|| understood every gentieman to express the ut- 
\| most confidence in the Judiciary Committee, on 
\| both sides of the Senate Chamber. I make this 
'| remark because I am of that side to which the | 
|| majority of the committee belongs. I understood | 
|| no aspersion whatever to be cast onthem by any 
| remark made by any Senator. But as several of | 
the members of that committee do not desire to | 
take hold of the subject, it seems to me, asa mat- | 
ter of courtesy to them, as a matter of deference 
to their feelings, this case ought to be referred to | 
a select committee, and for that reason 1 shall | 
|| vote in that way. 





Be majority of the members of the Senate with 
‘whom I am accustomed to act politically, upon | 
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| resented. 


| mittee before which such case was to be 


| in much stronger terms, were thrown on the whole || 


Mr. SEWARD. I shall probably differ from | 
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Kentucky, Mr. Rusk, ete. 
this occasion, and I shall therefore state very 
briefly the grounds upon which I stand. 

I believe it is the sense of tme minority that the 
Judiciary is as impartial as any committee can be 
expected to be. I concur in that opinion, and I 
believe all the Republican members of the Senate 
have the utmost confidence in that committee. TI 
believe a majority of those members will vote to 
send this question to the Judiciary Committee. 
Nevertheless, since the alternative is offered, on 
the motion of gentlemen of the Judiciary Com- 


| mittee themselves, that there be a select commit- 


tee, I shall vote for a select committee, and vote 
against the reference to the Judiciary Committee 
as a proceeding necessary in order to reach the 
other motion. I do that upon this ground: that 
the Judiciary Committee, ag it is constituted — 
whether by accident or otherwise I do not now 


| think it necessary to inquire—has no member of 


the minority of the Senate — it; inother words, 
no person representing the Republican party. It 
is proposed now that a question which involves 


| the interests of that party shall be referred to a 


select committee, upon which they shall be rep- 
If such a select committee shall be 
constituted, it is understood that the minority will 
| have a representation on it, Asa member of that 
| minority, I think itis the duty of the minerity 
| to take its rights when offered, to claim its par- 
liamentary rights whether offered or not, and to 
assume its just parliamentary responsibilities, and 
not to decline them. Therefore it is that, while 


| I have as much confidence in the Judiciary Com- 


mittee as any other member of the Senate, prob- 
ably, | at the same time shall vote, although I 
may not be sustained in it, fora reference to a 
select committee. I do this because I think that 


| if the case was entirely reversed, and I was here 


in a majority, and that a Judiciary Committee 
that agreed with me in politics throughout existed, 


| L should hold it to be the right of the minority in 


such cases to have a representation on the com- 
resented, 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if this were a 
new question, I should say the matter ought not 
to be referred to as small a committee as the Judi- 
ciary Committee. I have been on that committee 
for eleven years, and these are questions which 
are painful—painful to me particularly —because, 
whether I have been in the minority or the ma- 
jority of that committee, it somehow happens 
that my judgment, or the judgment which I indi- 
cated, has prevailed. I have no idea that such 
| a committee as the Judiciary Committee, with 
the concentrated responsibility upon it, ought to 
take jurisdiction of such a matterasthis. I think 
there ought to be a committee of privileges and 
| elections, consisting of at least ten. I do not de- 
|| cline the jurisdiction on the ground that I distrust 
myself. Gentlemen need not be alarmed on that 
subject. Iam not afraid of myself on any one 
of ‘these cases, if my duties require me to take 
jurisdiction of it. If the case were sent to the 
| Judiciary Committee, I suppose I should give 
my judgment upon it: but I assure you, Mr. 
| President, that these questions have been so often 
before that committee, that really, there is a chan- 

| nel made through the minds of the different mem- 
| bers of the committee, and I feel that I should go 
into a committee almost as into a box of jurymen 
| with opinions formed, That is a pretty fair view 
| of the subject. I do not say that I have formed 
| an opinion; but there is a certainty that opinions 
| have been formed, and that I have reported re- 
| peatedly on these panies I know that if justice 
is to be done, it should not only be done rightly 

| in the abstract, but it ought to be done satisfac- 
| torily. With the notion that may prevail that I 
| have preconceived opinions—and I have no doubt 


| the impression does prevail that I have precon- 
ceived opinions—I do not think it righé to go to 
| that committee. I think you ought to have a 
| new trial committee. ; 

| Mr. CRITTENDEN. | This same question 
| occurred, you will recollect, Mr. President, in the 
case of the honorable Senator from lowa, [Mr. 
Harwan.}] A motion was then made for a select 
committee, and the question was submitted to the 
Senate, whether the case should go to the reg- 
ular standing committee on the Judiciary, or to 
a select committee. Very much the same views 





“were suggested then in favor of a select eommit- 
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347ru Cons....3p Sess. Senator from Indiana—Mr. Hale, Mr. Butler, Mr. Trumbull, etc. Senate. 
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tee that are now suggested. It was painful to | body sets much value on that, should induce those | the case of my friend from Iowa, all those p.. 
my honorable friend who is at the head of the || gentlemen who were so strenuous on that occa- | sons were discussed and gone over, Ikn on 
Judiciary Committee, and no doubt to other | sion to assure us that they meant to give us not || will be painful to the kind feelings of t oe 


members, to take charge of a subject like this, | only the same quality, but the same quantity of | able Senator feom South Carolina if he he honor. 


— 





. : ; nag! : ha 
requiring labor and attention, and involving some | justice that we had—to adopt now the same man- |; port against this member, but it is b mae 
degree of feeling. But the Senate, on full con- || ner that was then adopted—by a reference to the || certain that he will do so. If he should besote 
sideration of the whole matter, determined that || Judiciary Committee instead of a selecct com- || tunate as to make a report in his fa 7" 


: : i Vor, the 
| mittee. will get a compensation for the lacerated feelin’ 


they would pursue the ordinary course, and that || ! 
c | I do not yield to the force of the objections || which he has suffered in expelling so 


the subject should go to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. I thought so then; I think so now. 
To whom will it not be disagreeable and painful? 
To whom will it not be troublesome? It will be 
80 to any committee that you can select. We 
have a general confidence in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We know them; and we do not know 
who may be selected on a special committee, It 
is the regular tribunal for the decision of these 
questiona; and my friends on that committee, and 


eapecially the chairman, in whose ability and || 
justice we have confidence, must meet the respons- | 


ibility of their station, and take the case in charge. 
That is my judgment. 

-If the Jolliciary Committee or any of its mem- 
bers are excused from acting now, how can you 
refuse to admit the same apology from any gen- 
tleman who may be selected for a special com- 
mittee? The Judiciary Committee is the regularly 
appointed organ of the Senate, and the regular 
tribunal to decide such questions. There is no 
reason why they should not do it. That they 
have considered such subjects heretofore only 
attests their greater competency now to examine 
and decide on this case; but I think there are very 
important reasons behind and beyond all thiswhy, 
in the present case, this cause should go to that 
committee. P 

If you — a special committee, who are to 
be selected? We know not; but if you depart 
from the regular committee now by a vote of the 
Senate, according to the suspicious temper which 
exists here and without these walls, it may be 
supposed that we have selected a special commit- 


tee with a view toa special purpose. Let usavoid | 


all suspicions. I know these suspicions are un- 
just. As long as | have witnessed the proceed- 
ings of this body, every question of this sort has 


been decided justly and liberally, in a manner | 
suitable to this House and the great station they | 


occupy; and no one, so far as my knowledge and 
experience go, has the least cause to complain of 
partiality or intentional injustice in the decision 
made in any cause. 
sits in the Chamber below us does not deserve to 
be held higher above all suspicion than the pro- 
ceedings of this body in questions of this descrip- 
tion. They are of a judicial character. We decide 
them as such according to the law and the Con- 
rtituuion, and our best judgment. 
now to depart from the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding. 

In the old way there is safety. 
we depart from'it? To pass by the Judiciary 
Committee would be irregular, and might be cén- 
sidered even as an imputation on the justice of 
that committee. 
pressed his reluctance toact. Thatis not a sufli- 
cient reason. You will have no committee, if 
that excuse be admitted. _No gentleman desives 
to undertake this burden; but the post of honor— 
the seat of jndgment—lias been at the firstgiven to 
this ecomnnitee, and let them take it and perform 
18 labors with all its respongibilities. I hope the 


Sevate will not depart from the regular and accus- | 
There is) 


tomed ueage. ‘There is safety in it. 


none in any other course. I hope the motion to 


refer the case to the Judiciary Committee will | 
prevail, and that we shall have no select com- | 


mittee on this subject. 

Mr. HALE. I remember, sir, that when this 
question was up yesterday on the incidental mo- 
tion which was made to swear in the Senator from 
Indiana, (Mr. Fircu,) we were told on the other 


side of the Chamber with a great deal of emphasis, | 
that they inteaded to show how much higher they | 


siood in the scale of justice than mere partisans 
in this respect; that they meant to mete out ex- 
actly the measure and mode of justice in this case 
that was measured and meted out to my honora- 
ble friend who sits on my right, (Mr. Han.an i 
and we were taunted with a desire to take a dif- 
ferent course from what was in that case. 


It seems to me, then, that consistency, if any- 
ae eae 


The supreme tribunal which | 


I do not wish |} 


Why should | 


To be sure, the chairman ex- | 


which have been suggested by the honorable 
| chairman of the Judiciary Committee. This is 
| a judicial question; and I have always supposed 
that it was a matter favorable to a correct judicial 
construction of a question, that the tribunal before 
whom it was brought had, on another set of facts, 
| settled certain great leading constitutional princi- 
| ples which were to be their guide in future cases, 
and it would be a great relief to their judgment 
to be able to find, by reference to past history, 
that the principles which were to be their guide 
had already been adjudicated upon. Of course, 
| neither the committee nor anybody else knows 
that the facts in this case will be similar to those 
in the case from Iowa. As I understand them, 
| they are very widely different. 
|| mittee, in the course of investigation, have settled 
certain great principles, and those principles have 


been sanctioned by the Senate, it seems to me it | 
| would be shutting our eyes to that light which 


Divine Providence offers to illuminate us, if we 
were to pass by that committee with its great 
experience, and venture out upon uncertain con- 


| tingencies that might arise from takiag up a new | 


' and select commitiee. 

I differ, too, from my honorable friend from 
New York. He seems to assume that this is a 
motion to constitute a select committee with one 
or two Republican members on it. I do not so 
understand it, 


member to quote a Virginia Democrat, 


better lamp to guide my feet than the lamp of 
experience; and experience has not taught me 


|, that it follows as an irresistible corollary, that if 


/ you choose a select committee on a question of 
this sort, there will be any of these gentlemen on 
it. Neither dol desire it. It is not worth while 


to say a word about the confidence all have in | 


this committee, because it has not been im- 

peached; but I will say this: it is as necessary 

that the country should believe that justice is 

done, as that it should be done; and if the repre- 

sentations which have been read at your table in 
| this case be true, there are some extraordinary 
features in it. If it be taken up by the Senate in 
hot haste, and a course different from that which 
has been uniformly pursued, at least for a few 
past years, be adopted in this case, the wicked 
world outside, that do not know what high and 
honorable motives we are governed by here, will 
be apt to think that some sinister motives may 
have prompted the decision in this case. 

Now, sir, that our good may not be evil spoken 
of, and the mouths of evil speakers may be closed, 
| hope we shall adhere .to the old tracks, pursue 
the ancient paths of precedents, and refer this 
case, as we did the case of the honorable Senator 
from lowa, and as we have referred every case 
that has come up here within six or eight years, 
to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The fact is, that referring such 
subjects to the Judiciary Committee has been an 
innovation upon the usages of the Senate. Mr. 
Yulee’s case was referred to a select committee. 
The case of my friend General Shields was referred 
to a select Committee, or at least to a committee 
raised for the occasion and I believe I may say 
until within the last three or four years the Com- 
_ mittee on the Judieiary has not had jurisdiction of 
| matters of this kind, 


| Mr. HALE. I spoked of the recent practice. 


The old practice used to be, in some cages, to re- 
‘fuse to swear ina Senter er his credentials, 
; but modern light introduced a different practice 


in that respect. So in this, the more recent prac- | 


‘tice has been as I have s ted. And more 
rticularly, as has been said by the honorable 
| Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cairrenpen,] in 


ss 


jut if that com- | 


It does not so read on its face; | 
and if it may be allowed to a Black Republican | 
say, in | 
the language of Patrick Henry, that 1 know no | 


|| that I think the argument on that seit te = 
anced. I do hope the case will go to 4 
|| tee on the Judiciary. 
| Mr. TRUMBULL. I feel entirely indifferen, 
as to what committee this matter may be referred 
to, further than this: I am informed by person 
from Indiana it is important that this cage should 
_ be taken up and early disposed of. The Legis, 
| lature of Indiana is now in session, and wil] 
| shortly adjourn, and does not meet again for two 


the Commit. 


years, its sessions being biennial. It is importan, 
therefore, that the matter should be disposed of 
|| as soon as possible, so that in case the sittins 
|| member is not entitled to a seat, the Legislaturs 
may, if they think proper, go on and elect soma 
one. The only feeling which any one can hays 
about it, is that it should go to a committee that 
will act and report upon it at an early day, 

Now, as to the Judiciary Committee, no ong 
has cast any reflection upon that committee, tha 
I have heard. It was stated that the committes 
was made up exclusively of one party. That fact 
| did not constitute a reflection on the committee, 
| But Iam glad, sir, that a new era is to be inay. 
|, gurated in this body. I was pleased to hear the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Tovucer] say that 
he was in favor of a special committee in thiscase, 
and give as a reason that there should be put on 
it some persons of the opposite party to himself, 
This amounts, I think, very nearly to an admis. 
sion that it was wrong to form the committees 
without putting persons of all parties on them 
originally. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The Senator will allow meto 
explain. At the time when the Judiciary Com. 
mittee was formed, there were gentlemen of the 
opposite party upon that committee; but party 
affairs have taken such a direczion that they have 
come to act with the majority of the committee 
in upholding the Constitution and the Govern 
ment of the country. That is not our fault, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me a moment. This 
| discussion seems—especially on the part of the 
| Senator from Illinois—to take a very wide range, 
‘| He thought proper yesterday to say quite a nun- 
|| ber of things that I wish to reply to, and if the 
| discussion is to go on, I shall do so. The state- 
1 ment has been already made, that two gentiemen 
‘| the minority of the committee at the last Con- 
1 gress, were not put on as Democrats; but because 
| persons with whom the gentleman [Mr. Tron 
|| BULL] associates were so obnoxious that Sena- 
|| tors would not act with them, it is not proper to 
|| put an imputation on the Senate, that they did 
|| not place on the committee gentlemen of the other 
| side. My friend from Missouri [Mr. Gever] 
was placed on the Judiciary Committee as & 
| Whig, and I was not placed there in any connec- 
|| tion with the Democratic party. I say the insin- 
'| uation is unjust. If it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
‘| ate, I will withdraw the motion [ have made, and 
|| let the case take its course, unless they choose to 
|| pursue this argument for political reasons; and 


'| if so, I am ready to go into it at any time it suits 
| he pleasure of the Senate. 
' Mr. TRUMBULL. The committees of this 
_ body were formed at the beginning of this present 
| session. : 
i Mr. TOOMBS and others. The present Con- 
|) gress. , 
‘| , Mr. TRUMBULL. I say the committees were 
| voted upon at the present session; and the mem- 
|| bers of the Judiciary Committee were all, as ! 
|| understand, then, as now, supporters of this Ad- 
'| ministration, The committees were first formed, 
| it is true, a year ago last December; but upon the 
‘| only question which affects the people of the 
i country, as I understand it, they were acting to- 
gether at that time. E 
| *' Bat, sir, if the Senator from Connecticut, when 
| he of the committee being necessarily com- 


i 
| 
; 


‘| posed in this way in order to have upholders of - 
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the Constitution, means to say that any one here 
jg not an upholder of that instrument, I should 
‘ke to know E 
ioe is to me? I claim to be%as firm an ad- 


herent to the Constitution of my country as that 


or the party 


swornto support. How is it that a special com- 
mittee is to be formed, and persons put upon it 
opposed to him in, politics? Would he put two 
men on it opposed to the Constitution? If they 
gre fit to go On a Special committee, are they not 
fttogoon a standing committee of this body? 
Mr. TOUCEY. Will the Senator allow me to 


ain? 

TRUMBULL. Certainly. I shall be glad 
to hear from the Senator from Connecticut, for I 
regret such an imputation, : 

Wr. TOUCEY. I alluded to the course which 
the two gentlemen who were on the Judiciary 
Committee have within two years past been led 
to take, from a regard to fhe Constitution and the 
Union—a course different from that which their 
former political associations might have been 
supposed to have led them to oscupy. 1 made 
no allusion to any other gentlemen—I neither in- 
tended any nor made any; but what I meant to 
say, and what I mean to say here on all occasions, 


js, that those gentlemen, and others who acted | 


with them in a similar position, were actuated, in 
my opinion, by the highest regard for the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and that their course was 
decided by a determination to maintain both to 
the utmost, 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I have no objection to any | 
eulogitta the Senator may think proper to pass | 


upon his associates, if it be not connected with a 
reflection ov others. 


Mr. TOUCEY. I said nothing that was such. H 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Nor have I any prefer- 


ence about the reference of these papers. But 
suppose they be referred to a select committee: is 
the minority of this body to have the selection of 
that committee? Will it not happen, as it has 


happened with regard to other committees, that | 
the persons composing it will be all of one party? | 


Have we any reason to suppose that there wguld 
bea different result? {[ should hope there w 


induce the majority of this body to place on this 
committee a fair representation of all parties. And 


although personally and individually I do not de- | 


sire to act on any committee, I am willing, as a 
member of this body, to take my share of the 


responsibility that justly devolves upon me. I | 


see no force in the motion which has been made 
to refer the matter to a select committee, which, 


however, has now been withdrawn, and I will say | 


nothing further about it. 
Mr. BRIGHT. From the remarks made by 


the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Tuompson] the | 


impression might be made that there were two 
contested seats from Indiana before the Senate. 
Such is not the fact. 


hext, 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I know that. | 


far as that is concerned, I can correct the im- 
Pression of the gentleman. I, know that is the 
slate of the case. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Now, lest resistance to the | 


reference of this subject to the Comimittee on the 
Judiciary might be misunderstood, I desire to state 


that my colleague has no choice. I understand |, 
¢ Committee on the Judiciary, or at least sev- || 


i 
| 
eral members of it, to object to the reference to || sentatives, could, in or out of joint session, or in | 
| 


them. 
Mr. BUTLER and Mr. GEYER. All of us 
object to it, 
t.BRIGHT. Not that they have considered 


® case involving the very principles contained in 
i for while there may e some analogy in one 

or two of the points, there is none on the great 
and main point which must vitimately settle the 
+ ay of my colleague and myself to a seat here. 
y colleague and myself (I speak for myself as 
faras I have a right to assocjate myself with this 
foration) are entirely willing that this case should 
Woeerred. to the Comfittee on the Judiciary. 
© were inclined, however, to object to it, for 


a a eo a eo - 


rom Indiano—Mr. Thompson of Kentucky, 


Id || 


be; 1 should hope that a sense of propriety would || 


{ understand the claim of || 
my colleague to be in issue here, and not my right. | 
lam a seated Senator here until the 4th of March | 


—— se ee 


| 








had expressed a desire that it should go some- 


they are already loaded with business, and that 
it is important the question should be settled at 
| this session. No one, perhaps, is more anxious 
| than the gentlemen who claim seats here that it 


He is 


|| to. state that my colleague has no choice. 


\| entirely willing that the case should go to the | 


|| Committee on the Judiciary, or to a select com- 
|| mittee, as may best suit the wishes of the Senate. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. So far as | 


| 

t . : . 

| the Senator from Indiana is concerned, 1 have no 
| desire, no preference about this matter whatever. 





|and properly. I wish it settled by the Judiciary 


the reason that each member of the committee | 


| I want the case decided, and decided correctly | 
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j 


| 
1} 
it 
; 
| 
; 


| 


|; Committee, who were constituted for this pur- | 


of this session. You know that, by what we cal 
| in the country caucuses, these matters are all ar- 
| ranged by an intervention betyyeen the parties in 
the House; the majority take the committec-men 
and the management of the business, and the con- 
| trol of the Government to that extent. 
all that any how. If that fact is not notorious, 
it ought to be notorious. 
from Indiana is concerned, the fact is that he is 
}a national man, and I believe his colleague is a 


iif I shall not come to the conclusion that they 
| have been legally elected. How I shall finally 
| vote I cannot tell. 


the United States, are directed to elect Senators. 


| I do not care about turning to the sections of the | 


| Constitution to illustrate. If by legitimate major- 
ities, or in any proper way, they have elected 
Senators at all, that is sufficient ex necessitate rei. 
The State of Indiana, which is the old Hoosier 
| State, lying just along Kentucky, is a great old 


and voice in the Senate. 
against the men at all, but I want the case to come 
up properly. When you come to the question of 
reference which we are deciding at this time, I 


whose judgment upon constitutional questions I 
have almost unlimited confidence, rise and say, 


constitutional question, and [ will go fora special 
committee.’? I would not serve ona special com- 
|| mittee, for one. It would look as if you were 
|! picking up a parcel of men to do a dirty job. I 
|; would not serve on such a committee myself, 
| because I have as much right to object as the 
|| Senator from South Carolina. Let it go to the 
|| legitimate, the proper committee, who, upon con- 
|| stitutional and judicial principles, ought to decide 
|| it. Let them take the responsibility. Let them 
'| show the facts. Let them find what the case is, 
‘| and tell us how it ought to be decided. I have a 
leaning, or, as we say down on the western wa- 
|| ters about a boat going down the stream, lama 
| sort of ** creen’d,’’ though I do not know which 
| way I shall vote; but still I want the subject to 


|| pose—I will not say constituted at the beginning | 


They do | 


As far as the Senator | 


man whom I have served with in the other House. ! 
| The truth is I rather like them; but I do not in- | 
tend to mash my conscience so.as to vote for them |; 


The State Legislatures, by the Constitution of || 


| he is prejudiced. 
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Senate—a bogus committee, with whom I would 
not risk a question of this sort, let the Judicia 








to whom he alludes, or rather if the where else. Further, the committee represent that || Committee take the responsibility of their posi- 

s ; | 
gepator; and he has no right to set himself up, | 
Sens 


with which he acts, as the only up- | sre t 
jolders of the Constitution which we have all |, should be settled at this session. 1 desire simply I] 


tion, and tell us what are the facts and the law 
of the case. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Brienr] holds 
his position now; his seat is not contested: I 
have nothing to say against him or his colleague; 
but I wish the question of their right to seats 
under the late election to be settled. ‘1 believe the 
Judiciary Committee is the proper committee to 
examine it. I do not like to sce any of this sort 
of mawkish backing out from responsibility. The 
Senator from South Carolina says they may think 
Why, sir, if I were the head 
of that Judiciary Committee, in the place of the 
Senator from South Carolina, I would claim this 
as my prerogative and my right; I would take 
charge of it; and [ would decide it as I thought 
was right. After I had decided it, I would enforce 
the decision, and would enforce it with a General 


| Jackson responsibility and power if I could. That 


is just what he ought todo. This thing of sayin 
6 ! will not take charge of it, but appoint a specia 
committee,’’ as if other men cheaie take his re- 
sponsibility, going on the presupposition that 
they are not honest and cannot do right, and are 
prejudiced against the Republicans,.or prejudiced 
this, that, or the other way, is all wrong. 

1am an old-line Whig here, belonging to no 
party, but a sort of Ishmaelite on my own hook, 
and going to do what I please and choose, in my 
own way. lam probably not very popular for 
that. I would rather do as I choose anyhow. I 
say, that according to parliamentary precedent 
and propriety, the Judiciary Committee ought to 
take this case and decide it according to law and 


| according to propriety, and to stand by their de- 


cision and back it. Whatever they have done in 


| other instances, let them do right in this instance, 


|} and stand to it. 


State, and I would hate to have it lose its vote | 
I have nothing to say | 


That is my notion; and if I be- 
longed to that committee, I would take this sub- 
ject and claim it, and decide, just as I intend when 
I vote on this case to decide, these men entitled or 
not entitled, as 1 may think right. 

Mr. BUTLER. t offer a resolution to avoid 
what I think may be apparently wrong. I think 


i | a general committee ought to be raised for cases 
do not like to see my friend from Georgia, or my || 1 
friend from South Carolina, in whose probity, in || 
whose legal ability, in whose impartiality, and in | 


of this kind. That is my opinion as a member 
of one of the standing committees. My resolu- 
tion is: 

Resolved, That a committee of privileges and elections 


| be raised and constituted, consisting of ten members, to be 


| **T will not undertake to investigate this legal and |! 


|| take the right chute, and go in the proper direc- || 


|! tion. 


|| of Indiana as to senatorial elections, I 


lature, consisting either of Senators or Repre- 


| any other way, choose a Senator without the con- | 


‘|currence of each House. I might say it was 
rather an irregularity. Whether they could elect 
‘or not I do not intend to-say. Ido not wish to 
| predetermine the questions; I mean to vote on it 
| according as I believe it should be decided; and 
|| Ido not know anybody in the world better cal- 

culated than my friend from Georgia and the Sen- 
| ator from South Carolina to collate and collect 
and prepare the facts, and connect them with the 
law in reference to them, and the precedents; nor 
‘do | know of any persons better qualified to de- 
cide upon it. Instead of getting up—of course I 
‘do not say such a thing about anybody in this 


| tend to say, although I have very serious misgiv~ | 
ings, whether a numerical majority of the Legis- | 


} 
i 
| 


| 


ti 


| State my reasons briefly and once for all. 
| tended to state them in the case of the Senator 
| from Iowa, [Mr. Hanuan,]} but deferred to the 


ru '| dividuals. 
In the absence of all legal oe by the State i 
0 not pre- 


elected by ballot. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion is not now in order. 

Mr. PUGH. lam opposed to the reference of 


That resolu- 


| this question to the Comnmittee on the Judiciary; 


and I desire, as a member of that committee, to 
I in- 


other members of the committee. 

It is said that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is the appropriate committee to which this ques- 
tion should be referred. I deny the proposition 
in toto. That is a committee appointed to take 
charge of the judicial department of this Govern- 
ment—to look into the remedies which are neces- 
sary in the administration of justice between in- 
dividuals, and between the Government and in- 
It was for that purpose the committee 
was established. It never was a committee of 
privileges orelections. Afterwards, in the course 
of time, the practice obtained of referring to that 
committee, inasmuch as it was supposed to be 
familiar with the ordinary practice of the courts 
of the United States, questions of mere law; but 
until within a very few years past no case of a 
contested election was referred to them. As late 
as 1851, the case of the Senator from Florida was 
referred to a select committee; and the case of 
General Shields, of Illinois, was referred to a 
select committee, and that was the settled and 
uniform practice of the Senate in early times, We 
never had a permanent committee on privileges 
and elections, as the other House has, because we 
did not suppose there would be enough cases to 
warrant the appointment of such a standing com- 
mittee. One or two such contests wete referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, because they 
were supposed to involve merely questions of 
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law, and not questions of fact. If this case 


Senator from Indiana—Mr. Bay 


by my friend from South Carolina. I think it | 








involved merely a question of law, I should not | must be apparent to the Senate that we ought to 


oppose the reference; but it involves questions of 
fact, which require us as a committee to examine 
and ascertain. 


the Senate. I say that advisedly. If this case 
is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, it 
must be taden up out of its order to be decided at 
this session; and if it is so taken up it will dis- 
organize the committee and all its affairs, and 
incapacitate us for the discharge of other duties. 

The case of the Senator from Iowa was te- 


|| whose business it should be to examine these 


| may hereafter be presented. 


ferred to us against the vote of every member of | 


the committee, and with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayarp] and the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Burter] imploring the Senate not 
to give it that direction. What was the conse- 


quence? The Senator from New York said yes- | 


terday that we had before us in that case only the 


credentials of the sitting Senator and the protest, | 


and he undertook to assimilate the evidence in 
that case with the evidence now presented. The 
Senator was entirely mistaken. We attached no 
importance to the protest, except as a pleading. 
We had before us the Journals of both Houses 
of the Legislature; and all the facts which we 
ascertained were ascertained from an examination 
of the Journals. 

Now, how can we proceed in this case? We 
have not the journals of the Legislature of In- 
diana. We cannot obtain them. 
ture is in session. Its journals have not been 
printed. 
examination of the facts, either by affidavit, or 


That Legisia- | 


We shall be obliged to proceed to an | 


by deposition, or by sending to the State of In- | 


diana to obtain transcripts from their journals. 
Surely gentlemen on the other side do notexpect 
us to take this protest to be true. I shall not take 
it for true; and I advise them in advance that I 
will not. It was made before the election. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio that we cannot take it 
for true, unless the sitting member admits the 
facts. In the case from lowa, the facts were all 
furnished from the journals by the sitting Senator. 


We cannot possibly take them as facts, without | 


some proof. ‘There is no proof now. 


Mr. PUGH. 


This question, then, unless the | 


sitting member should admit the facts stated in | 


the protest—and his colleague has already denied 
some of them, what I do not know—must be 
examined. 


The case, at all events, does not | 


stand as a case of admitted facts. We are bound | 
to proceed to the examination of them; we are || 
bound to send to the State of Indiana for tran- | 


scripts from the Journals. 


The Senator from Lilinois, [Mr. Trumsuit,}] who 


What do they =r? 1} 


has time and time again made the assertion—I | 


do not know for what purpose —that the Com- 


| 


We cannot do this and do justice || 
to the other duties imposed on us by the rules of I] 
| the various contested elections that are presente 
| to the Senate. 
| rules of the Senate, this committee must be elected 
| by ballot. 


have a committee of privileges and elections, | 


uestions. I think it unfair to impose on the Ju- 
iciary Committee the necessity of investigatin 





It will be perceived, under the 





} 
We can then proceed at once to the | 


organization of the appropriate committee, to | 


_ to be allowed to retain a seat here unless he has | 


therefore, the Senate will adopt the resolution 


| willing myself to encounter any responsibility 


whom we can refer this case, and all others that 
I hope it will be 
the pleasure of the Senate to get rid of this busi- | 
ness in that way. The committee will have no 
other business at the present session except sim- | 
ply this contest, and they can proceed at once and 

decide it, All will see that we ought to decide 
the question at once. No one certainly ought | 


been legally and constitutionally elected. I trust, 


offered by the Senator from South Carolina. | 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, as to any re- | 
sponsibility connected with the examination of | 
this case, 1 care not a rush for it. Iam perfectly | 


which my position here may throw on me, of any | 


| kind whatever. My convictions have always been | 


-on both sides, the committee had to determine 
mittee on the Judiciary is wholly constituted of || 


one party, made a remark yesterday that the |, 
committee, being friends of the present Senator | 
from Indiana, would give his case a speedy de- || 


cision. 
a speedy decision; suppose we should think that 
the rights of other parties whose causes have been 
referred to us ought not to be prejudiced; suppose 
we are not able to obtain the testimony, are we 
to be brought up, again and again, upon almost 
every occasion, in the Senate, and arraigned upon 
the charge, that because we all act with one polit- 
ical party, we have not rushed this gentleman’s 
case to a decision? | say, fer one, that according 
ta my view of my duty as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I cannot consider this 
ease before the 4th of March. I do not expect 
to have the facts here in time for me to make up 
my opinion; and I advertise the Senate, for one, 
that I shall not vote to take it out of its order. I 
hope, therefore, having made a clear statement 
on that question, the Senate will not refer it to 
that committee, but will refer it to a select com- 
mittee, or constitute, as my friend from South 
Carolina proposes, a standing committee on priv- 
ileges and elections. These cases have taken up 
80 large a portion of our time in the Committee 
on the eee that we have not been able to 
do justice to other parties, and I am opposed to 
this reference. 

Mr. WELLER. I trust it will be the disposi- 
tion of the Senate to take up the resolution 


a notary public ex parte is even a correct copy of 


Now, suppose we are not able to give it || 


the protest which has been read are not entirely 


| right. 1fa man comes here with a certificate which 
| is the usual evidence of election, which the honor- 


that the earlier practice of the Senate was the wiser | 
one. Then, all contested cases of elections were | 
always referred to special committees. I believe 
that was the universal practice of the greater por- 
tion of the time the Senate has existed ; and itisonly | 
within a few recent years that these questions have | 
been referred to the Judiciary Committee. There | 
is no particular propriety in it; and under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, and when from fortuitous 
events it so happens that the Judiciary Commit- | 
tee is composed entirely of members of one party, | 
I think it would be wiser and more proper that 
another commitgee should be raised in the case—I 
! 





care not whether a standing or select committee— 
for the purpose of examining into it. 

It is a peculiar case, Mr. President, as I under- 
stand. As to the law of the case, my own mind is 
made up. What the facts are | am ignorant of. 
I have read the papers before me. I could at once | 
supply the principles of law which I suppose to | 
obtain, if the facts there stated were undisputed; 
but this is a peculiar case, because it involves—I | 
think for the first time in the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate—a question of disputed | 
facts as to the right of a Senator to retain his seat. | 
Usually, almost invariably, on questions which | 
have arisen in the Senate, there has been no diffi- 
culty on the facts, for they have been conceded | 
on both sides, and that concession was the best 
species of proof. Where the facts were conceded 





what was the law as applicable to those facts. I 
do not presume the committee will have any djffi- 
culty about the principles of law applying to this 
or any case of the kind; but there is a dispute as 
to facts. It is said either that the facts stated in 


true, or that they do not contain the whole truth. 
In either event, if they are not conceded by the 
sitting member, it necessarily follows they cannot 
be evidence. It is impossible now to say which is 


able Senator from Indiana comes with, he has a 


| right both in a persona! sense and a right apper- 
| taining to his State, to hold a seat, unless the con- 
| trary is proved by facts established to the satisfac- 
‘tion of the Senate. There is no proof here at all. 
It is impossible to say that a paper sworn to before 


| the Journal of the Senate of the State of Indiana. 
| If the honorable Senator from Indiana were to 
| admit that it was the truth, and the whole truth, 
| it would be another matter, and we might take it 
as evidence; but without that admission, beycnd 
all question, he would have the right to ask these 
witnesses as to other facts connected with these 
journals which he mightdeem material. Whether 
there be any such I do not know; for I Say With 
entire sincerity, that I have kept my mind free 
from attempting to ascertain what are the facts 
of the case; T am not one of those who are 
disposed to decide the rights of a brother Senator, 
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; Senate, 

; — 
whether he agrees with me in opinio 
upon telegraphic dispatches or S rian 
ments. If he admits the facts stated in then” 
test, I am ready, to the best of my judemen) 
decide the law.” If he does not admit them th .. 
must be proved as in every other case where ‘ 
dividual rights are involved, by proper eviden i 
in order to deprive him of the seat to which he ne 


‘the legal evidence entitling him, if these facts are 





| 


| 











not proved. 


Under these circumstances, this being a case 


of disputed facts, and peculiar therefore in itself 


and the committee being, as [ stated, from forty. 
itous events, constituted as it is, it is peculiar] 
appropriate in this case (even if the Senate hers. 
after see fit to retain this practice of referring con. 
tested elections to the Judiciary Committee instead 
of adopting either a committee on privileges or 
select committee in each case) to appoint a select 
committee. 

I may add further, in regard to myself, that I 
came with great difficulty to the Senate Chamber 
this mornings and I shal be unable to give an 
attention to the sittings Of the Judiciary Commit. 
tee, according to the present state of my health 
for probably three or four or five days at least, | 
could not hope to be able to attend, and yet | 
should like to do so. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Iam opposed to having 
this matter take any course diffe fro 

y e rent from that 
which has been usual, at least of late years. It js 
perfectly well understood, I take it gentlemen will 
not deny, that recently, at any rate, however jt 
might have been formerly, the practice has been to 
refer questions of this description to the Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary, and it has been so fora cop- 
siderable number of years. Questions of con- 
tested seats, or objections made to the rights of 
sitting members to hold their seats in this body, 
have gone, by common consent and as a matter of 
common usage and practice, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It was understood so perfectly well 
when the present Committee on the Judiciary was 
formed, at the commencement of this Congress, 
if you ee to have it so, or at the commence- 
ment of the present session, which ever you may 
think to be the beginning of the life of this com- 
mittee in its official capacity. That being the un- 
dergganding, that being the usage, that being the 
practice, when the committee was made in its 
present form, it was made and must be understood 
to have been constituted with reference to cases 
of this description. The Senate selected its com- 
mittee with reference to such cases, and, as I took 
occasion to say once before, in selecting the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it unquestionably ‘ook 
pains to select those gentlemen whom it thought, 
under the circumstances, to be most competentand 
most able to decide questions of this description. 

Now, sir, it has been conceded in all parts of 
the Senate Chamber that there is no occasion for 
complaint against this committee. I make none 
On the contrary, I say that the Senate having 
thus selected it, having thus stamped it with the 
character, not of infallibility, but of wisdom and 
impartiality with reference to these peculiar cases, 
it is highly improper for us to undertake to de- 
prive them of the mg of deciding a case of 
this description. ‘The Senate took the responsi- 
bility of appointing a committee; the committee 
accepted that appointment. They admitted, at 
the time they were appointed, that this business 
was proper and appropriate to them, and there is 
no propriety in taking from them a particular case. 

tis suggested that a committee of privileges 
and elections be appointed, consisting of tea 
members. As an original question I have no ob- 
jection to that; but it is highly improper to ap- 
point that committee with reference to a particular 
case, Let the questions that are now pending 
before the Senate in relation to contested seats be 
disposed of by the appropriate committee, and 
then, at the commencement of the next session, 
at a proper time, when there is no case calling for 
examination which has excited feeling in the 
minds of Senators, form your new committee, 
you please; but do not now make*a committee 
with reference to a particular case, under the name 
of a new standing committee, but — with the 
character of a special committee—whether fot 
the sake of delivering these gentlemen who now 


constitute the Committee on the Judiciary from 


, 
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nsibilities belonging to them, or not, it is not 
forme to Say OF to think. It is enough that the 
ponsibility does appertain to them, and that I, 
or ene, am unwilling to deprive them of it. I 
: unwilling that they should be delivered from 
it, If that is what they desire, to be freed from 
ihe responsibility which they thus assumed, I am 
awilling that they should be gratified. = 
. For one, I would not serve under existing cir- 
siances upon any new committee. To be sure, 
there is no probability that I should be selected ; 
put if I were, I would not serve upon a committee 
ghosen with reference to a particular case under 
such circumstances. ; ; 
it is argued that the Committee on the Judi- 
cary have so much to do that they cannot attend 
1 this matter. I must say that, on looking at 
the Calendar, we have some negative evidence in 
sopport of that supposition. I am yet unaware 
of any considerable number of reports made by 
that committee at this session, on any subject or 
subjects. But how wili you get rid of the diffi- 
culty by establishing a new committee? You 
have got to take that committee from the number 
of gentlemen who are now members of other 
committees; and as you will undoubtedly select 
those whont you think to be among the best and 
ablest men in the Senate, you must select them 
from among those who are most occupied with 
business. ‘The-result is the same. You cannot 
find gentlemen in the Senate of standing and |) 
importance enough to be on any important com- | 
mittee, to whom alone this business should be ! 
entrusted, who are not now sufficiently occupied; | 
certainly you cannot find them among what are 
called the Black Republicans on this side of the 
Chamber, because the Senate have already de- 
cided that they are not gentlemen to whom busi- 
ness of any great consequence can be entrusted 
with propriety; and therefore the committee must 
be made up of gentlemen now on committees 
overburdened with business. Hence you will not 
gain anything by appointing a new committee of 
ten, because they must be selected from the same 
class of gentlemen who now have other business 
on hand. 

Thope, then, that so long as this special case 
is pending, it will take the ordinary course—the 
course which it was understood a danutions of 
this kind would take when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was appointed; and then, when the Senate 
is delivered from all the questions of this kind 
now pending, if you please to appoint a new 
standing committee on privileges and elections, 
I have no objection. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 


| 





I de not wish to repeat | 
what the gentleman from Maine has so well said, | 
but it is certainly impossible to make a committee | 
now without its being made for a particular case. | 
lt may be possible, but certainly it is not prob- | 
able. “It is the old problem of trying to think of | 
the fox without thinking of its tail. 
[wish to make a single remark in respect to | 
what the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Pueu] has said. | 
Idonot think, when it is proposed to submit this | 
! 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 


subject to the ordinary committee, that the com- 
mittee have any right to say they will defer it. 
It is a question of privilege; and they have no 
right to defer it. I have no doubt they will view 
itin that light. Neither do I think ix necessary | 
tomake any great difficulty about getting at the 
facts of the case. Let them call on the Senator 
from Indiana, who was on the ground, and knows 
all about them, to obtain the facts. 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
ison the reference of these papers to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. BOYCE, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 10, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 


Mr. BOYCE said: 
Mr. Cuarkman: I shall speak upon the tariff. |! 


i 
| 
| 
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The surplus now in the Treasury amounts to over 


$19,000,000, and this in despite of the extrava- 
gant oe made ro. the last few 

ears. The surplus on the 30th of June, 1858, as 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, will be 

43,995,710 62. These facts indicate radical de- 
ects in our existing tariff, and foreshadow great 
disasters unlessa timely remedy is applied. Phey 
indicate that more money has been +(e from the 
people than the wants of the Government require; 
than which nothing can be more unjust or unwise, 
especially when we consider the fact that a large 
portion of our taxation, as being a tax on con- 
sumption, falls upon that class of our people who 


have but limited means, or no means other than | 


their labor, as that class constitute a great ma- 
jority of our population, a class who emphatically 
live by the sweat of their brow, who are com- 


| pelled to practice a severe economy, and neces- 


sitated to undergo great privations. 


But there are other objections to these surplus 


accumulations. ‘Their natural tendency is to put 


/at hazard the business relations of the country 
| by the withdrawal from circulation of such vast 
| sums of money, in specie, the currency required 


| by the Sub-Treasury law. 


The imminent danger 
from this source is obvious, when we consider 
the peculiar nature of our currency, consisting as 


| it does so largely of paper credits, and resting on 


avery narrow specie besis. In January, 1856, 
the total indebtedness of the banks in the United 
States, including notes in circulation, bank credits, 
and indebtedness to each other, was $471,093,337, 
while the specie in their possession was only 
$59,314,063. Now, as long as confidence con- 


| tinues, no disasters may result from having so 
| much specie locked up in the vaults of Govern- 
_ ment; but let a financial crisis arise, and it is diffi- 
|| cult to estimate the fatal consequences. 


The See- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking on this point, 


| Says, in his last report: 


“* The Independent Treasury may exercise a fatal control 
over the curreney, the banks, and the trade of the country, 


| and will do so whenever the revenue shall greatly exceed 
| the expenditures, 
| of March, 1853, more than $45,525,000 in the redemption of 
| the public debt. 
| to time, as the money aecumulated in the national Treas 
| ury, and caused stringency in the money market. 


There has been expended, since the 4th 
This debt has been presented from time 


If there 
had been no public debt, and no means of disbursing this 
large sum, and again giving it to the channels of commerce, 
the accumulated sum would have acted fatally on the banks 
and on trade.” 


The national debt is now so nearly extinguished 


| that we cannot rely upon it further as a safety- 
| valve. 


I think it unnecessary further to develop 
this point; business men will readily comprehend 
its magnitude; nor is it necessary for me to do more 
than allude to the fact, that keeping $43,000,000 
idle in the Treasury involves an annual loss of 
$3,000,000 in the single item of interest; this being 


| a bonus, I suppose, which we pay for the chance 
| of producing a financial crisis. 


The objections to these surplus accumulations 


|, do not rest here; they increase in magnitude the |) 
| more we consider them. 


Their natural effect is 
to inflame the zeal of parties, corrupt the Gov- 


| ernment, and induce to the most extravagant ap- 


propriations. With all these consequences staring 
us in the face, it would seem there would be but 


| one opinion as to the necessity of a reduction of 


the tariff. Why, then, is it not done? It has 
been for several years urgently recommended by 


the President of the United States and the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, it would seem that nothing would be 
more popular than to reduce the taxes,’and that 
the contest would be as to who should have the 
merit of performing so acceptable an office. 
we were the legislators of a State, we would pro- 


| ceed to this duty with the most sovereign alacrity; | 


why, then, do we, the legislators ef the Union, 
decline to act upon the subject? The reason is 
obvious. 


But it is to be hoped that the obstacles arising 


from these causes will not be insurmountabie, and | 


that we will not terminate our mission as legisla- 
tors without having reduced taxation, in the face 
of a vast and increasing surplus, ean when 
we remember that if we neglect to act in the mat- 
ter nothing can be done for another year, during 
which time the accumulations in the Treasury 
will be constantly and rapidly increasing. 








If || 


Itis because of our indirect syst~m of || 
| taxation, and the protective features of our tariff. || 
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| At one time, Mr. Chairman, I was willing to 
! accept the present tariff as correct in principle, 
and rest satisfied with a pro rata reduction of 
| duties. But greater reflection upon the subject. 
|| has satisfied me that the existing tariff is radically 
|| defective in detail and in principle. I will now 
|| allude to some of the defects in the present tariff. 
|| There are too many schedules, the one hundred 
|| per cent., the forty per cent., the thirty per cent., 
|| the twenty-five per cent., the twenty per cent., the 
| fifteen per cent., the ten per cent., and the five per 
'| cent. schedules, besides the free list. The effect 
| of so many schedules is to lead to unnecessary 
| complexity and expense in the collection of the 
revenue. I must not, however, be understood as 
being in favor of a horizontal tariff, whieh all ex- 
perience and the laws of political economy utterly 
| reject. 
‘| Kurther,the articles brandies and cordials, em- 
| braced in schedule A, the one hundred per cent. 
, schedule, are subject to too high a rate of duty. 
These duties are above the revenue standard; for 
there is no doubt but that, ata lower rate of duty, 
say thirty or fifty per cent., they would yield a 
larger revenue, and there can be no excuse for 
having them above the revenue standard—that 
point at which they would produce the most rev- 
enue. The effect of these high duties is neces- 
sarily very much to cripple our trade with France, 
a result greatly to be regretted, for there is no 
country with which it is more desirable to culti- 
vate commercial relations than France, even upon 
the principles of the protectionists, for the exports 
|| from France do not come in competition with the 
products of this country; besides, there is agreat 
sympathy of feeling between the people of France 
and this country, which ought to be cherished, 
as we have much to gain, not merely commer- 
cially, but otherwise, by close relations with a 
people so remarkable as the French people are 
| for great ideas and noble impulses, 
| Another defect in the present tariff is, that the 
| duties on articles of prime necessity, such as cot- 
ton, woolen, and iron manufactures, and sugar, 
are too high. ‘These articles are indispensable 
to the great mass of our people, and the great 
mass of our people are the laboring classes, The 
duty upon these articles range from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent., producing $28,145,627 35 of 
revenue for the fiscal year 1856, being nearly.one 
half of the total revenue of that year; the result 
of which is that a vast portion of the burden 
, of taxation is thrown upon the laboring classes, 
whereas as little as possible should be thrown 
‘uponthem. The effect of these high duties upon 
| these articles of prime necessity, by enhancing 
| their price, is the same as if we were to pass a 
law to reduce the wages of labor. To reduce 
| these duties would be, on the other hand, to in- 
crease the wages of labor; for though they would 
| nominally remain the same, they would buy more, 
and leavea larger surplus. For the interest, then, 
of the laboring classes, I insist that these duties 
should be reduced; and, if done, it would not be 
inappropriate to entitle the bill, ‘* A bill to reduce 
the duties on articles of prime necessity, and to 
increase wages’’— a result, I apprehend, which 
would be entirely satisfactory to every man in the 
United States who has to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

Another defect in the present tariff is, that the 
revenue is derived from too high a rate of duties. 
'| WhatI mean is evident when I state, that for the 
year 1853 $49,000,000, or six sevenths of the en- 
tire revenue, was derived from duties of twenty - 
‘| five per cent. and upwards. Experience has de- 
|| monstrated, that upon the generality of articles 
twenty per cent. duties is the revenue standard; 
| 
' 


7 ee 
I 
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that if you advance the duties beyond that point 
|, yOu more or less prohibit importations and di- 
minish the revenue. It is not difficult; therefore, 
to understand how the collection of six sevenths 
| of the revenue at a rate of duty five percent. above 
|| the revenue standard, must operate most injuri- 
|| ously upon the exchanges of the country by di- 
| minishing the imports, and, by consequence, the 
exports. In the interest, then, of the exchanges 
| of the country, I insist on a reduction of our pres- 
'| ent high rate of duties. 

| In thus- pointing out the defects of the present 
tariff, 1 would not be understood as i vrei 
i the statesmanship of the gentleman who was at 
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the head of the Treasury Departmentin 1846, and 
who it is understood had more influence in the 

assage of this act than any one else. I allude to 
Mr. Robert J. Walker. On the contrary, I think 
the country owes him a great debt of gratitude 
for his services upon that occasion. His cele- 
brated report, in 1846, is a masterly exposition 
of our true revenue policy; and if the tariff of 
1846 did not come up to the high standard of his 
report, the fault, 1am sure, was not in him, but 
in the difficulties of his position. 


I now propose, Mr. Chairman, to consider the | 


ays and Means on this subject. That report | 


rests upon the idea that the protective policy is 
a wise policy, and that the tariff should be 


modified in subservience to that policy. I wish to | 


examine that question; and if I destroy the foun- 
dation upon which the report rests, then the super- 
structure erected upon it must fall to the ground. 
To put the argument in the most striking and 
comprehensible light, I will state it in a simple 
and practical form. Certain persons wishing to 


go into manufacturing, ask Government to aid || 


them in a business naturally unprofitable, by 
weventing the consumers of the country from 
Leute foreign goods cheap, in order that those 
consumers may be compelled to buy their goods 


dear. ‘These are the three propositions necessa- | 


rily involved in the demand for protection. Let 
us examine thei. 

As regards the first proposition, Government 
is asked to aid men in embarking in an unprofit, 
able business. I think that I have stated this 
proposition correctly. The proposed business is 
either profitable or itis unprofitable. If it were 
profitable, no application would be made to Gov- 
ernment for aid. The very fact of the application 
to Government necessarily implies that the busi- 
ness is unprofitable. This is a logical conclusion 
of absolute certainty. 
proposed business is unprofitable, what course 
ought Government to take? Is it not plain that, 
if it did anything, instead of aiding persons to go 
into an unprofitable business, it should rather 
discourage them from it? For it must be observed 
that Government does not by its action increase 
the capital of a country; it can only give a new 
direction to it. The capital of a country, then, 
remaining the same, I insist it is unwise for Gov- 
ernment, as a mere question of political economy, 
to aid in turning any portion of the capital of a 
country into an unprofitable channel; because, 
in the degree that the rates of profit upon the cap- 
ital thus unprofitably directed is below the aver- 
age rate of profits of the capital of the country 
generally, to that extent there is an absolute loss 
to the productive energies of the country. There- 
fore, it is unwise in any country to turn capital 
into any channel yielding a less rate of profit than 
the average of profits of the country. But such a 
policy is peculiarly unwise with us, having, as we 
do, a new, vast, and undeveloped country, need- 
ing only the application of capital and energy to 
produce the grandest and most profitable results. 
So much for this first proposition. 

As regards the second proposition, that the 
consumers should not be sean to buy foreign 
goodscheap. I shall not dwell upon the injustice 
involved in this proposition, though i: strikes me 
as « direct attack upon the right of property and 
the right of labor, to prohibit a man from buying 
or selling to the best advantage. To the extent 
that he loses by your prohibition, to that extent 
you have confiscated the fruits of his industry. 
But, what wisdom is there in this proposition? It 

_ is true, we are often told by the monopolists that 
it is ruinous to buy cheap foreign goods. But I 
caa hardly conceive of a more monstrous fallacy 
than thisidea, ‘Test it by every day’s experience 
and common sense. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
you should go.into a tailor’s shop to buy a coat, 
and the tailor should say to you: ‘* You may have 
this one for thirty dollars, it was made in the 
United States; but you may have that other one, 


, Vhich is justas good, for fifteen dollars, as it was 


ude in Europe.”” What would youdo? Why, 
‘s, Limagine, take two of the fifteen dollar 


vopy wuly acts upon this principle; it is the wis- 
doce It is wise in individuals 


Assuming, then, that the | 


} 
' 


' 


all your aversion to foreign influence, you | 








‘the same? ‘To show the iofatigobencn ity of this | 
| idea, let us suppose that foreign tountries, instead 


| tous, 
ii 


| Such is the logicial conclusion to which this argu- frie 
ment necessarily tends—a consequence so absurd || the indirect taxation paid to the manufact 
| I shall not dwell longer upon it. 


i _ facturers may succeed, they require you to make | 
report from the majority of the Committee of || 


| ata price enhanced to the extent of the duty on 


of selling us their goods cheap, should give them | 
What would be the consequence? Why, | 


‘our utter ruin; for if it is injurious to buy cheap, || givia for the suggestion which he has 


of course it would be utter ruin to get for nothing. 





Now for the third. In order that these manu- | 


j 


the consumers of the country purchase from them 


the foreignarticle. What justice is there in that? | 
Why is it that one portion of the people should | 


put it at only $0) 
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to do this, why is it not wise in the country to do | tleman, then, that upon his principle the amount 


of indirect taxation upon woolen manufactures 
’ 


cotton manufactures, and iron manuf; 
mage alone, would be upwards of $60,000,000" 


BOYCE. I thank my friend from Vir. 


made, 
seems, therefore, according to the spanesting st 


my friend from Virginia, that I have underrated 
urers, [ 





000 annually. 
Mr. STANTON. Do I understand the gen- 

tleman’s principle to be, that the domestic pro. 

ne is enhanced in price the amount of the 
uty? 


Mr. BOYCE. Precisely so. 
Mr. STANTON. And that all fabrics of eo. 


be compelled to buy from another portion, and a i ton manufacture are enhanced in price the amount 


smaller portion, at a higher price than they could 


of duty above what they would bear if there were 


_buy elsewhere? Why should the great body of || no tariff, no matter whether any commodity of 


turers? Is there any justice in it? In renting | 


the American people be required to pay in the | 
enhanced price an indirect tax to the manufac- | 


the annals of the middle ages, we are shocked | 


; 


| the same kind was imported or not? 


Mr. BOYCE. Home products, naturally cheap. 
er than similar foreign products, are of course in 
nowise affected by customs duties; but if the for. 


when we are informed that the fierce barons of || eign product is cheaper than the home product jt js 
those times were wont to descend from their || enhanced in price to the extent of the duty. For 
mountain fastnesses and levy contributions from instance, duties on raw cotton would not affect the 
_ the people of the valleys at the point of the sword. || price of cottos, but duties on cotton goods would 

We considered they were barbarians. doso. The imposition of duties on foreign prod- 


| 





Now, what difference is there in principle, 


| whether you levy tribute at the point of the sword | 


or by the legerdemain of legislation? Suppose a 


direct tax was levied on the great body of the 


. . ' 
| American people to be paid over as a bonus to || 


the manufacturer: would the people stand it?) No, 
sir; the very stones would rise in mutiny against 
its payment. What is the difference in principle 
whether you do it directly or indirectly? In one 


| concealment. If you ask what are the profits of 
the manufacturers, the reply is, **they do not 


case you do it with manliness; in the other with || 
} 


_make more than six or seven per cent.’? After | 


the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Dunrer| made his speech two weeks ago upon 
| the subject of free wool, Lasked him what were 
| the profits of the woolen manufacturers? He 
| said that the woolen manufacturers were losing 
money, but that the cotton manufacturers said 
they were making six per cent. What is the re- 
sult, then? Why, the great mass of the people 
have been made poorer to assist these men in 
| making average profits. As the indirect tribute 
levied from the consumers by the manufacturers, 
only raises their prolits to the average profits of 
| the country, it follows, then, that this indirect 
tribute is a total loss to the productive energies 
of the country, and the effect is the same thing 
| to the country as if, under a free trade policy, this 
; amount had been thrown inte the sea, 

I have thus gone through with the three prop- 
ositions involved in the demand for protection; as 
they are all fallacies, it follows that the system 
resting upon them is also a fallacy. 

And here [ would ask, what is the amount of 
indirect taxes paid by the consumers of the coun- 


try to the manufacturers, under this protective | 
It appears that, in the last fiscal year, | 


policy? 
there were enough of cotton and woolen goods, 


manufactures of iron, and sugar, produced in | 
| this country to make the indirect tax upon them | 
/ amount to $39,975,985—that is, the price of these | 
articles was enhanced to that extent by the duty | 


upon foreign articles of a similar kind. In other 
_words, we paid $39,975,985 of indirect taxes to 
| manufacturers during the last fiscal year. But 
/ I am disposed to be moderate, and I will strike 
/out the ** nine,’ and call it, in round numbers, 
| $30,000,000, though the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in 1846, estimated these indirect taxes at 
| $50,000,000. I put it at $30,000,000. In 1832, it 
| was estimated hat the indirect taxes paid up to 
| that time to the manufacturers was $240,000,000. 
| Supposing it to amount to $30,000,000 annually 
| from that time to the present, the total sum up to 
the present time is $1,000,000,000, in round num- 
bers; and that is the amount which the people 
of the United States have paid manufacturers in 
indirect taxes. "Well, that is a vast sum! 
Mr. MILLSON. As I understand the gentle- 
' man, he multiplies the domestic consumption by 
the foreign tax. 
Mr. BOYCE, Certainly. 
Mr. MILLSON. 1 would suggest to the gen- 








ucts implies the belief that the foreign product ig 
cheaper; the fact of any such importations pay- 
ing duties demonstrates the correctness of that 
| belief, and involves the enhancement of price on 
rival home products. I rest myself upon this 
| simple idea, that there cannot be two prices of the 
| same commodity in the same market; and if it 
| were not for the duty upon the foreign articles, 
, they would come in much cheaper. It seems to 
|, me that the matter is very simple. 

} Mr. KENNETT. I would ask the gentleman 


from South Carolina how he would make out 
|| that proposition when sugar was selling in‘ the 
| market at three cents per pound, and the import 
|, duty at the same time was also three cents per 
| pound ? 

| Mr. BOYCE. Thereasonis very obvious. The 
| duty of three per cent., under the circumstances 
| stated by the gentleman, must have necessarily 
| operated entirely to prohibit foreign sugar, for it 
| is absolutely impossible it could be imported under 
|a duty,of three cents, and sold for three cents. 
If such a state of things existed permanently as 
, the gentleman alludes to, the cheap price of the 
| domestic sugar would exclude the foreign sugar, 
i and the duty would, under such circumstances, 
have no effect whatever on the price. There can 
be no doubt of this proposition, that one article 
| ean have but one price in the same market at.the 
same time. If that is not so, why do gentlemen 
who represent the manufacturing interest desire 
protection? If these high duties upon foreign 
articles do not increase the price of similar articles 
manufactured at home, why ask for high duties 
upon foreign articles? Why exclude importa- 
tion? There can be no protection unless the price 
is Increased. 

Sir, according to my idea the protective policy, 
so far as the indirect taxes are concerned—to say 
nothing of the injury caused to the country by 
the burdens placed upon the exchanges, and of 
the paralysis which the productive energies of the 
country have received—has cost the country, up 
to the present time, $1,000,000,000. Well, sir, 
that sum would do a great deal. The interest of 
it would build all the railro&ds in the United States 
which we could desire from this time to the end 
of the world—the Pacific railroad included. It 
|| would support the Government without taxation. 
|| It would support four navies as large as our pres- 

ent one; and what perhaps is better still, it would 

ive a dowry to every poor girl in the United 
tates, which would enable her, possibly, to get 

a good husband. It would carry telegraphic wires 
| to every village in the United States. It would 

clear out every river and harbor in the United 
| States; and it would build a good house for every 

poor man in the United States. I do not know 
where I would stop were I to enumerate all the 





| 


—————————— 


ood which the interest of $1,000,000,000 would 
o to the United States. Yet, sir, this vast sum 
has been sunk, because we have been dominated 
over by this manufacturing interest. 
Dr. Franklin weed to say that there might pos- 
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gibly be such a thing as ** paying too dear for the || yet in 1853 the amount yielded from these sources | forward boldly with his proposition, it ill becomes 
whistle.” It does seem to me, though I submit |} wasonly £122,411 less than in 1842. By remodel- || him to charge that the chairman of the Committee 
it with great diffidence, that we may be “ payin ing their financial system in England, they have | of _Ways and Means lacks independence and 
too dear for the whistle’’ of protection. And || a ded £6,000,000 to the revenue, and remitted || spirit on this question. 
here, let me ask, who has been benefited by the || £16,000,000 to the people. Besides this, the gen-|| Mr. BOYCE. I am delighted at the remarks 
joss of that $1,000,000,000? In 1846, according || eral prosperity of the country has advanced in a | of the gentleman from Ohio. Nothing would give 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, most astonishing ratio, as is apparent from the || me more pleasure than to make the modification 
there were ten thousand capitalists engaged in || following statistics: inmy amendment he has suggested. I must con- 
manufactures, and four hundred thousand opera- The total exports of England in 1842 were || fess that I did not expect to meet with such a con- 
tives. Well, sir, suppose that we now double || €47,381,023; in 1853, £93,357 ,306, ninety-seven | cession at his hands. I inferred from the report 
that number. Suppose that we place at twenty || per cent. greater than in 1842. Such was the re- || of the Committee of Ways and Means that the 
thousand the capitalists engaged in manufactures, || sult underan approximation to free trade! Under || gentleman was opposed to me on this question, 
and at eight hundred thousand the operatives. || the protective policy which existed in full force || | imagined that hg and those who act with him 
First, what do the operatives receive for protec- || from 1812 to 1822, a corresponding period of || would think any proposition looking to free trade 
tion? They do not gain more than average || twenty years, the results were: Total exports in | was a sort of madness clutching at the stars, and 
wages. [appeal to you, gentlemen, who represent 1812, £41,716,964; in 1822, £36,968,964, exhibit- || making love to the moon. I therefore presented 
manufacturing interests, do the operatives gain || ing a decline of thirteen per cent. The exports || no such proposition of erfect free trade; but the 
more than average wages? Hardly, | aprrehend. | of England to the United States in 1842 were || proposition I have made is a step in that direc- 
The operatives are in nowise better off then they || £3,528,807; in 1852, 16,134,397, an increase of |) tion. 
would have been without the protective policy, || three hundred and fifty-six per cent. But to return to the argument. To illustrate 
for they would have made the same average rate || Iam glad, Mr. Chairman, that the honorable $| the protective policy, let us suppose that the peo- 
of wages in other employment. But there are || gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campsett] has re- || ple of Vermont came here and asked for protec- 
twenty thousand capitalists benefited by it; and || ferred usto the example of England. 1 wish that || tion in raising tropical fruits. Would they not 
to benefit these twenty thousand capitalists we || he had been inspired by those great ideas of free || at once be put down as madmen? Why? Be- 
have lost $1,000,000,000. Now, I have the most || trade, and shunned this miserable school of mo- || cause every one would say, *‘ It is absurd to raise 
benevolent feelings in the world for these twenty || nopolists, and struck outa bold and ern ree: \| tropical fruits in Vermont when they can be got 
thousand capitalists; but it seems to me that || The Latin proverb says that ‘* Fortune knocks || five hundred per cent. cheaper from the West 
they tax us rather too high when they charge us || at each man’s door once in a lifetime.’? So is || Indies.’? There could be no answer to this rea- 
g1,000,000,000. It would be better to pension i it with fame. Fame knocked at his door, but || soning. But what is the difference in principle 
these lords of the spindle at once; better give || he was so *‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’’ by the || between this case and manufacturing woolens, if 
them each a fortune, and let them go, if we could || shackles of monopoly, that he hesitated to open || they can be got thirty per cent. cheaper abroad ? 
thereby obtain the great privilege of having our || the door. Would to God, sir, that the gentleman || The difference is only in degree, not in principle. 
industry and exchanges untrammeled. So much had risen to the grandeur of the occasion, and not || Suppose, however, we had gone into tropical cul- 
on this point. '| lent his fine abilities to galvanize the effete ideas || ture in Vermont, doubtless some fine villages and 
The report of the Committee of Ways and || of the monopolists—ideas which genius and ex- || hot-houses would have grown up, and we might 
Means refers us to the example of England as an | perience have demonstrated to be the relics of bar- || be pointed to them as evidences of the benefit con- 
argument for protection. Well, sir, | am sur- || barism and ignorance! {f he had boldly struck || ferred on the country; but the answer would be 
rised that the distinguished gentleman at the || out in the career of free trade, he would have || obvious, that these isolated spots of prosperity 
head of that committee is so much behind the | married his name to a great principle, and won || had grown up at the expense of the rest of the 
| 


times. The example of England is exactly the || an honorable niche in the history of his country; || country. Soin the case of the factories at Lowell, 


ee } . e } . 
otherway. In 1842, what was the condition of || but unfortunately he has saffered the golden op- || and other points, they have flourished at the ex- 
England? She was laboring under paralysis; | 


} 
i! 
|| portunity to escape him. || pense of the rest of the country. 
dying of the protective policy; her exports dimin- |; 
ishing daily; her revenue falling off; everything || 
| 








| 
' 
| 
} 








the gentleman from South Carolina to advocate a || argument on this branch of the subject. 
system of free trade and direct taxation? | A few words on the proposition submitted by 
Mr. BOYCE. It is just the very thing I am || me to reduce all duties above twenty per cent. to 
|| twenty per cent., and to put tea and coffee in the 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire’to know, || twenty percent. schedule. By taking the imports 
He surveyed the field, and saw that there must be || because now the gentleman from South Carolina || of 1853, which year is within a small fraction of 
aradical change in the tariff of England. What || has an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and || the average annual importations of the last six 
did he do? He boldly applied the knife to the || of taking a bold position on this great question, || years, the amount of revenue produced by my 
English tariff, and advanced fearlessly in the i He has offered a substitute for the notes bill, || project would be $50,711,306 42, almost the iden- 
policy of free trade. He struck at the very heart || and if he advocates the doctrine of free trade and || tical amount demanded by the Secretary of the 
of monopoly. He lowered the duty on corn. direct taxation, let him so modify his substitute, || Treasury; as he estimates that $48,000,000 or 
That was the great point of monopoly there. || and he will be able to carry it through this House. || $50,000,000 will be sufficient to carry on the Gov- 
Hear him speaking in 1845. He says: | Modify it on the basis of representation. I will || ernment ang pay off the public debt. I am free 
| vote for it in preference to a horizontal scale or a || to csniin ae: that my plan is not perfect. 
| pro rata reduction of the schedules of the tariff of || It is a step in the right direction; thatisall. I 
| 1846. || look to free trade and direct taxation as our ulti- 
Mr. BOYCE. I shall be delighted to receive || mate and inevitable policy. By taking the step 
' 
1 
| 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Do lunderstand || My limited time compels me to abridge my 
languishing. England was the sick man then. 


Fortunately for England, her financial policy was 
inthe hands of a man of preéminent wisdom. I 
allude to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister. 


‘*My opinions on the subject of protection have under- 
goue.a change. My opinions have been modified by the 
experience of the last three years. Ihave had an opportu- 
nity of comparing the results of the principle which has 
been followed during those years, viz: the gradual removal 
of protection from domestic industry ; and I am led to the | 
couclusion that the grounds of public policy on which pro- | 


the gentkeman from Ohio as a recruit, and rally || 1 propose, and one approximating step after- 
him under the banner of free trade, for I do not |! wards, we will be in a condition to attain the great 


know anything which can contribute more to the || point of free trade, without any sudden convul- 
In 1845 he made further advances in free trade. |, grandeur and prosperity of the country than free | sion. 


And here I cannot refrain from quoting the last |} trade, absolute, and unlimited —than giving to || If I could have modified the tariff exactly to 
words of Sit Robert Peel on quitting office in 1845, | every man the privilege of selling where he can sell || my ideas, 1 should have put the duties on articles 
words indicating great elevation of soul and great | dearest, and buying where he can buy cheapest. || of necessity below twenty per cent., at the lowest 


tection is defended are not tenable.”’ 


sensibility: It is the principle of Republicanism. Why should | possible revenue standard; and luxuries I should 


“ Within a few hours probably, that power which I have | we be in leading strings to this or that interest? || have put at thirty per cent. In this way I would 


held will be resigned into the hands of another. I shall sur- 
reader power, severely censured [ fear by many honorable 


| ; 

| I have no doubt but that the prosperity of the || have sought to carry out, as far as possible, dnder 
men, who from no interested motives have adhered to the | 

| 


country will be greatly endangered by the adop- || an indirect system of taxation, the idea of reliev- 
principles of protection, because they look upon it as of im- tion of the bill submitted by the gentleman from || ing the industry of the country from taxation, and 
portance to the welfare of the gountry. I shal] leave a name |; Ohio, [Mr.Campsett.] But! am glad to see him || throwing it on property. But I knew it was im- 
execrated, I know, by every monopolist, who, professing || to-day take position in favor of free trade. I say || possible to reduce the duties on articles of neces- 
honorable opinions, would maintain protection for his own || ge|] ail the custom-houses, and let everything come || sity below twenty per cent. 1 had, therefore, to 
a nome vs aor ida pow “will in. || in free. '| conform to that necessity, and consequently had 
the abodes of those whose lot tie oo earn thadl aully based Mr. CAMPBELL; of Ohio. Will the gentle- || to reduce luxuries too low; for otherwise the rev- 
by the sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their ||} man modify his substitute? | enue would have been too large. 
exhausted energies with abundant and untaxed food, the Mr. BOYCE. I will; but when it is modified \| As regards tea and coffee, these were put in the 
will the gentleman go with me for its adoption? || free list in 1832, in the interest of the protection-~ 


sweeter because no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.” 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Qhio. {will in the alter- || ists, to give the pretext for higher duties on man- 


| ufactures. Mr. Clay’s resolution offered at that 
time is the key to this policy. It is as follows: 


Subsequently, under the administration of Lord 
John Russell, the duties on sugar were greatly 
reduced, and the celebrated act of navigation re- 
pealed. Sir Robert Peel reduced the duties on 
imports, and substituted an income tax. The 
principle on which he went was to free ex- 
changes, thus take off the burdens of industry, 
and throw taxation on property. The results of 
this policy were very striking on the revenue and 

€ prosperity of the country. 

Between 1842 and 1853, duties on imports and 

excise were reduced over £10,000,000, and 





native stated. I am a protectionist in principle; 
and so long as the revenue to defray the expenses | 
of the Federal Government is raised by imposts, << Resolved, That the existing duties upon artictes importéd 
I am for such a discrimination as will incidentally || from foreign countries, and not eoming into competition with 
give protection to the industrial interests of my || similar articles made or produced in the Unised Kent ae 
own country against all the countries of the earth. oer ie cotinn except on wines an aus 

But if the gentlemen from the South will propose || "ey 0! atte 
the selling out of all the custom-houses, and re- Lam for taxing these articles for the very policy 
sort to free trade and direct taxation, I tell them || that put them on the free list. Indeed, I scarcely 
that my constituents are prepared to meet them. || knowany articles more suited for taxation. They 
T ore I suggest to him, that until he comes |! are not produced in this country-—therefore there 
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would be noindirect tax. Theyare of general con- 
sumption, A tax upon them would bear equally 

















[February 10, 
Ho. or Reps. 





| subject; and judging from recent demonstra- 
tions in this ana the other branch of Congress, Iam 


on all sections. They are in the nature of jux- || forced to the conclusion that an earnest effort will 


uries. A moderate tax upon them would facili- | 


tate a lower rate of duty on all other articles. 


willing to make in the tariff, if it were reduced in 


good faith strictly to the revenue standard—that | 


18, to put wool and other raw material in the free 
list. ‘The effect of taxing the raw material is, that 
the consumer is compelied to refund the tax with 
interest to the manufacturer who has advanced it. 
Adam Smith says, on this point: 

“ They (the regulations exempting raw wool, cotton, &c., 
from duties) are perfectly just and reasonable, and if con- 
sistently with the necessities of the State (that is, revenue] 
they could be extended to all the other materials of manu- 
facture, the public would certainly be a gainer.” 





i 


[am through; it is for the committee to say 


what shail be done. Those representing the 
manufacturers would, I think, act wisely to con- 
sent to a reduction of duties; for the longer re- 
duction is deferred, the larger will be the surplus, 
and the more sweeping the reform. Besides 
revenue duties, with the raw material free, put 
manufactures on as good a basis as they could 
desire; and this point could, I think, be carried. 
Further, the manufacturers would find an in- 
creased demand arising from the general pros- 

erity of the country following upon low duties. 


esides, too, our manufacturers should look to | 


the great and valuable markets of the world, || 


where gold is to be had for the gathering. I | 
would also submit to this interest, if the present 


high rate of duties may not prematurely stimu- 
Jate rival manufactures in the Northwest, at the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and other points. As to 
those representing the sugar interest, I would 
say, sugar is marked for destruction; anti-slavery 


and free trade both concur against high duties on | 


sugar. 


Would it not be well, then, for that in- | 


terest to join in a general reduction of all duties | 
to the revenue standard, and thus avoid being | 


: ‘ - . >> Th . ame | - . > 
singled out for special hostility? To those rep || arose between the English and French colonists, 


resenting the agricultural interests | would ask, 


what possible motive can you have to maintain | 
the protective policy, as your interest clearly de- 
mands freedom of exchanges, and the markets | 


of the world? To those representing commerce, 


I would ask, what is commerce but exchanges? || 


To reduce duties, and free exchanges, is, there- 
fore, to bid commerce “live and move and have 
its being.”” You, gentlemen, who represent the 
imperial city of New York should be clamorous 
on this subject. * New York city is commerce 
personified. j 
and aggrandize New York beyond the Power of 
language to describe. 

To the Democratic party I would appeal to 
emblazon the great ideas of free trade and low 
taxes on their historical banner. Cease to vex the 
ear of the country with infinite repetitions of the 
occult meanings of past measures. Seize aliving, 
vital, actual, practical truth, and enforce it as your 
creed, ‘* Free trade, anti-monopoly, equality,” 
are the watchwords for you. They appeal to the 
self-interest of every individual, and they fill the 


Free exchanges, and you magnify || 


j 


imagination with magnificent ideas of the future | 


| 


There is one further modification I should be 


be made to repeal the bounty laws, although, per- 
haps, the subject caunot be reached during the 
resent session. It may, and probably will, so 
Leppen that I shall have an opportunity to say 
something at the moment of action on the pro- 
posed measure of repeal. If so, I shall not hesi- 
tate, if I think I can then add strength of oppo- 
sition to a measure fraught with so much of evil 
| as is this proposition to repeal the bounty law. 
| | will not, however, take the risk of being cut off 
| from speaking altogether, as I might be if l should 
await the final action of the House, which, under 
| the rules, may be taken without debate. 

In the remarks which T propose to submit, I 
shall not deal with my subject as if I entertained 
}a doubt as to what was the original design and 
intention of the bounty system, or whether it was 
thought best by our predecessors to pay bounties 
on conditions which, if carried out, would result 
} in replenishing the Treasury by aiding a heavy 
| consumption of dutiable salt. I entertain no doubt 
| that an indirect course was adopted at the outset, 
but one tending towards a direct and important 
result, and that was the building up of American 
fisheries. How it was to be done was a matter 
for trial, and the result was to be seen after expe- 
rience had afforded proper opportunities to test 
the various plans suggested; and although the 
bounty system can be defended upon every point 
of sound policy, judging from the past, I submit 
that its continuance is a question vital to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, looking solely to 
the future. 

The early history of the country is marked with 
events directly traceable to the fisheries. It was 
the catching and curing of fish that first attracted 
the early adventurers to our shores; and out of 
inconsiderable fishing-stations grew up flourishing 
communities all along our northeastern sea-board, 
Long before the war of independence jealousies 


which resulted in an appeal to arms; and when 
peace was nominally restored, still the matter was 
open to bitter dissensions, and called into action 
all the skill of diplomatists to prevent frequent 
interruptions of the general harmony. We read 
of the siege of Louisburg, and how gallantly the 
fishermen rallied, and how for forty-nine days 
they besieged the French, who were strongly 
intrenched within the walls of the city. We 
learn that these same fishermen finally drove out 
| the usurpers of their rights, and captured and 
occupied their stronghold—a result which many 
of the bravest men among the English colonists 
| declared to be too grand even for contemplation— 
;an event which could never have resulted from 
the chances, but which was achieved by the 
sterling valor of men impressed with the import- 
| ance and the justice of their cause. Fishermen 
did not then, nor do they now, shrink from the 
‘hazard where there is hope of success. Their 
| business was altogether one of hazard. Their 
| bread was at stake. Their rights had been trod- 
den down by the French colonists, and the 

| rose in mass in their defense. What they did, 


grandeur of the Republic. Take up the great || and how 


ideas of free trade, for under that sign you shall 
surely conquer. 


FISHING BOUNTIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. TIMOTHY DAVIS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, ; 
In rue House or Represenratives, 
February 10, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
staie of the Union— 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Cuainman: In the House this morning I 
had the honor to present resolutions from the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, setting 
forth very reasonable and truthful objections to 
the repeal of the fishing bounties, and I propose 
to submit a few general remarks upon that sub- 
ject. L shall do it now, in obedience to a sense of 
official duty which pressesupon me. My imme- 
diate constituency is lengaiye 3 


in in the || fisheries; and now many of 


well they performed their part in that 
| early struggle, is matter of history. ltis enough 
| for my purpose, in briefly tracing the events bear- 
| ing on my subject, to say that, after the contest at 
| Cape Breton, American fishermen pursued their 
| business, meeting occasional interruptions, until 
the manifestations of uneasiness among the col- 
onists, immediately preceding the war of inde- 
pendence, induced Lord North, in 1775, to intro- 
duce into the British Parliament a bill, the object 
| of which was to starve American fishermen mto 
subjection to the requirements of the British Gov- 
ernment—a proposition at once tyrannical in prin- 
ciple and mean in policy, affecting the rights of 
our fishermen particularly, and laying upon them 
unjust and humiliating restrictions; and finally, 
out of the of that measure grew much 
of the spirit of disloyalty to British rule on this 
continent. 

During the war of independence the fishermen 
performed their full In 1745 they had aided 
the mother country in beating down the French 
colonists and in establishing their rights to the 

same men—some 


times. I find it recorded in a document of this 





prominent in command—met the kin 
upon Banker Hill, in defense of the rights which 
they had so powerfully aided in establishin 

Throughout the war of independence we find the 
great body of fishermen in the service of ti 
country; and history bears evidence of their 
fidelity to the cause of liberty. Upon every ves. 
sel’s deck, and upen every eld, ey performed 
the patriot’s part. My own town of Giscoat 
sent two companies to Bunker Hill, and Mar- 
blehead furnished one entire regiment to the army 
under Washington; and through the disastrous 
winter in New Jersey these men were patient 
faithful, and brave. Standing upon the banks of 
the Delaware with a meager army of half-starved 
and suffering men, driven before a well a Pointed 
and superior force, and when thé rush of current 


’s troo 


difficult and dangerous, these same Marblehead 
men, as General Knox afterwards affirmed jn 
the Massachusetts Legislature, were the first to 
respond to the call of the commander-in chief 
for men to lead the passage. So we read that 
Mugford and Samuel Tucker, both Marblehead 
men, were afloat, performing deeds of valor unsur- 
| passed in the record of personal daring. 

| Incidents in the life of both these men are in- 


| and the drift of ice made the passage of that river 


teresting, and deserve to be placed among the 
events of the early days of Rotericth history, 
So general was the enlistment of Marblehead men 
in the war of independence, that at its close the 
number of polls was reduced from one thousand 
two hundred to six hundred; and the number of 
widows of deceased soldiers and sailors was six 
hundred; and of fatherless children nearly one 
thousand. The same spirit of patriotism that 
periee all hearts in this old towa of Marble- 
read, was at work throughout our fishing com- 
munities; and all along the New England coast 
the people weré rallying, ashore and afloat. dn 
Salem, Newburyport, ‘Beverly — the towns on 
Cape Cod, and so in Portsmouth, New Ham 
shire, men were ready to meet the demand of the 


House, that the towns of Salem and Beverly 
fitted and manned fifty-two vessels, mounting 
seven hundred and fifty guns, and employin 
nearly four thousand men, to help in the war of 
independence. And in addition to the force sent 
to Bunker Hill from Gloucester, a large: number 
| of fishermen were afloat in privateers; ‘ and 
thirty married men from that town perished in 
the wreck of a single privateer.’” Much more is 
| recorded, but I cannot make mention of particular 
| instances of merit as displayed by the fishermen. 
The history of the Revolution speaks for them in 
| this regard. 
| And so in the war of 1812 there was no less of 
the fire of liberty in their hearts, or of vigor in 
| their efforts as they were called to serve the coun- 
| try on board national or private armed ships. | 
| will not go farther into details upon these points, 
| but as much as I have said is just and proper. 
|| During the pendency of peace negotiations in 

1783, the rights of American fishermen were 

insisted upon. No adjustment without a direct 

acknowledgment of the right, was the position 
upon which Mr. Adams planted himself. The 
parties to the treaty on the pert of Great Britain 
were disposed to grant certain liberties to the 
American citizens, but the rights must be admit- 
ted. Mr. Adams said, in the course of that con- 
ference, and in defense of our claims to the fishing 
grounds: 

«“ Gentlemen, is there, or can there be, a clearer right? In 
former treaties, that of Utrecht, and that of Paris, France 
and England have claimed rights—using the word. When 
God Almighty made the banks of Newfoundland at three 
hundred leagues distant from the people of America, and 
six hundred leagues from the people of Franee and Eng- 
land, did he not give as a right to the former as to the 
latter? If Heaven, in the creation, gave a right, it is ours 
at least as much as yours. If occupation, use, and pos- 
session give a right, we haye it as clear as you. If war 
and blood and were on is as good as yours. 
We have been constantly fighting in Canada, Cape Breton, 
and Nova Scotia for the defense of this fishery, and have 
expended beyond all ion more than you. If this 
right cannot be denied, why should it not be acknowledged 
and put out of dispute?” 

And again, in the course of the discussion, he 
says: . 

“<T will never put my hand to any article without satis- 
a vat oy pend #0 say 


__ And so we find that when the treaty was finally 
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reed upon, that right was clearly acknowledged || 
by the British Government. These are facts in || 


history. 1 state them in order to show the im- | 


‘American fisheries. Now that a Government 
was to be formed and a spirit of nationality 
awakened, statesmen looked about for modes | 
andmeans. ‘The commerce of the country called 
for encouregement. France and England had | 
been for years engaged in developing plans to | 
outstrip each other. — Their attention, as before, | 
continued to center in their fisheries, and they | 
regarded that interest as fruitful of the most bril- 
jiant results in the way of strengthening their ma- 
rine force gs well as of producing in large quanti- 
ties an article of commerce which was adding 
directly to the national wealth. Both France and 
England paid large bounties to the fishermen, and | 
imposed prohibitory duties on the importation of | 
foreign fish into their ports, so far aiding their 
own and shutting out the products of American | 
enterprise. The business was poor then, as it | 
js now, and as it will probably always be, and 
few felt disposed to engage in it in preference to 
the numerous fields of enterprise which our newly | 
baptized Republic presented. And at this time || 
our own Government, in full view of the import- | 
ance and necessity of the proposition, took into 
consideration the subjectof encouraging American | 
fisheries. Mr. Jefferson made a report in 1791, | 
setting forth the importance of the matter, and | 
urging that something be done for the protec- | 
tien and upbuilding of an interest so vital to the 
public weal. | 
cod and whale fisheries had been made to Con- 
gress by the General Court of the State of Massa- | 
chusetts. Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
to whom the paper was referred, submitted a 
lengthy epee upon the subject. In that report 
he alluded to the difficulues which the French 
Government were encountering in the prosecu- | 
tion of the business, and tothe effect of the grant- 
ing of bounties and imposing of duties on the im- 
portations of foreign fish into French ports. He | 
also says of the English Government: 
“The policy of the English Government since the peace | 
has been to prohibit all foreign fish in their market ; and 
they have given from eighteen to fifty pounds sterling on 
every fishing vessel complying with certain conditions. 
This policy is said to have been so far successful as to have 
raised the mumber of seamen employed in that business in 


1786, to fourteen thousand, and the quantity of fish to seven || 


hundred and thirty-two thousand quintals.” 


He then speaks of the difficulties in the way of 
the growth of the fisheries of the United States, | 
and closes this part of his report in these 
words: 

“This rapid view of the codfishery enables us to dis- | 
cover under what policy it has flourished or declined in the 
hands of other nations, and to mark the fact that it is too 
poor a business to be left to itself even with nations most | 
advantageously situated.” 

I do not find that Mr. Jefferson ever recom- 
mended a direct bounty. The proposition was 
new, and open to proper tests and suggestions; ! 
and he thought that an allowance in the form of 
drawback on some articles of common use and 
hecessity would accomplish the purpose. But he | 
did not fail, on his elevation to the Presidency, | 
to give his opinion of the importance of the fish- 


erles. In his second message to Congress we find 
these words: 


_“To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and naviga- | 
lion, and all other lawful eyterprises, to foster our fisherics | 
as @ hursery of navigation—these, fellow-citizens, are the | 
landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our 
proceedings. By continuing to make these the rules of our | 


action, we shall endear to our countrymen the true princi- | 
ples of the Constitution.”? 


Maintaining'the point asclear in my own mind, | 
that neither this nor any other of the nations | 
granting aid to the fisheries intended anything | 
more or less than to encourage the fisheries as a 
means of increasing the number of seamen, and | 
of adding wealth by increasing the products of 
the country, I shall not argue the question of 
drawbacks on imported fish cured with dutiable 
salt. That is a matter which explains itself. The 
country was comparatively poor at the time of 
the original adoption of the bounty system; the 

reasury not overburdened; and,as salt was a 
ee article of pramerennen with fishermen, a 

uction of duty upon the article would be, to 

» 48 good as gold itself, so far as it affected 
* 


A statement of the condition of the || 





their interests. It was bounty to them—coming | 
in an indirect line which would make it well 
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| enough with the class who were to receive the H 
rtance which statesmen of old attached to the |) benefit, without apparently affecting the pockets || law; which, I claim, they do generally, or get 


of the people or the Government. It was a par-| 
tial inducement—a consideration to the fisher- 
men, just.as exemption from jury duty in my | 
State is a consideration to many who are bene- 
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Fishing Bounties—Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. 
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from the Government a certain amount of money 


on the 31st day of December in each year, pro- 
vided they conform to the requirements of the 











nothing or ask for nothing under the law. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear gentlemen talk flip- 
pantly of frauds committed on the Treasury by 
fishermen claiming bounty under the existing law. 


fited by it, while all the rest are held to the dis- || No gentleman can doubt the personal bravery of 


charge of that duty. 
But, as early as 1792, Congress passed a law 
as clear in its provisions and its intentions as sun- 


| light. ‘This law says nothing about curing, salt- 


ing, or exporting fish; but it provides that the 
vessels to be benefited by it shall be employed | 
at sea for the term of four months per year. 
That law gives to vessels over twenty tons, and 
under thirty tons, $1 50 per ton; if over thirty, ' 
$2 50 per ton—five eighths of the amount to be | 
divided among the fishermen, and the balance 
going to the owner of the vessels. Now, the form 
of the question becomes clearer; before, it was not 
easy to steer clear of the salt tax. The subject 
was befogged by it—and I repeat it because much 
difficulty has arisen upon the point—while the 
simple fact is, as I believe, that salt, entering 
largely into the list of articles of extensive use in 
the outfit of fishing vessels, and especially as the 
export trade in salted fish was formerly exten- 
sively carried on by our people, the allowance of 
export duty, or drawback on exported fish, cured 


with dutiable salt, would answer the purposes of | 


much as it was then intended 
| be benefited. Hence much was no doubt said 
directly on that point in the debates of the day. 
But I leave salt out of the question. Fishermen 
use as much of it as ever; but the law of to- 
day, granting bounty to the codfisheries, says 
nothing about the article, so far as its use enti- 
tles the fishermen to the allowance. From the 
date of the passage of the act of 1792, the busi- 
ness of fishing prospered; and it so continued 
until 1807, when the bounty allowance and the 
salt tax were both repealed. Again the subject 
seems to be identified with the action of the Gov- 
ernment, in reference to the salt tax. How it 
happens that those two measures were passed 
together, I cannot explain. lt may have been a 
coincidence not regarded, or it may be that gen- 
tlemen representing constituencies remote from 
the immediate seat of the fishing interest did not 
weigh the matter carefully, but fell into the com- 
mon error of believing that the remission of the 


1 7 on salt was all that the Government intended 


| to do toward the encouragement of the fisheries. 
of the fishermen, if bounty was not intended to be 
given inaid of theircalling. Whatever was the 
reason, and however the fact of the simultaneous 
repeal is to be understood, one thing is certain: 
that after the withdrawal of the bounty the fish- 
eries declined rapidly, and so continued until 1813, 
at which time, notwithstanding that we should 





American seamen to ship in the service to aid in 
carrying on the pending war, we find a new law 
yassed nearly doubling the former allowance of 
eva to the codfisheries. The salt duty had 
been taken off with the bounty in 1807. Still the 
business lingeréd,and was fastdying. It needed 
material aid, and perhaps it needed encourage- 
ment such as evidences of appreciation give to 
every man and to every act inlife. With the act 
establishing this last bounty, a tax of twenty cents 
per bushel was put upon foreign salt; but if profit 
on the salt consumed was what the Government 
was after, a vessel of eighty tons would have to 
use fifteen hundred bushels before their account 
wouid balance at the Treasury Department; and, 
that, I can tell the gentleman from personal knowl- 
edge, is more salt by one half than could be used 
legitimately by any one vessel in four months’ 
fishing. Again, in 1819, Congress considered this 
subject, and wisely, as I think, granted additional 
aid to the fisheries by increasing the allowance 
to $3 50 per ton to all vessels above five and 
under thirty tons; and $4 per ton to all above 
thirty tons, with some provisions as to the time 
of sea-service, &c. At this time, | believe, salt 
was not talked of at all; and this last act stands 
to-day the law under which fishermen receive 


'| the Government, and benefit the fishermen as | 
that they should | 


But I cannotsee why an exceptionshould be made | 


presume the Government desirous of compelling | 


men who, so far as they have had occasion,.in 
war have proved themselves strangers to fear,and 
who, in their every day-labor, give evidences of 
firmness and courage. True courage and mean- 
ness and dishonesty cannot live together. The 
man who will peril his life in a just cause will not 
be likely to sell his honor or his conscience for 
the paltry sum of twenty dollars, which is the 
average sum received by each man for his share 
of the bounty. I have no doubt that exceptions 
sometimes occur; but the great mass of American 
fishermen would scorn the act of false swearing 
to gain any point,and much more for the sake ef 
getting a few dollars out of the national Treasury. 
They have learned to believe that the Govern- 
ment is their friend. They believe that you mean 
to aid them for what they have done, and for what 
possibly you may still wish to have them do. A 
vessel is fitted out, always, | presume, against 
the interests of the owner, for codfishing in the 
early winter months. 

Long since, I can remember, but few vessels 
started out until March or April, and then pur- 
suing their labors till November, they were 
stripped and laid up until March came round 
again. But with the increased expense of living 
an increased amount of effort was demanded by 
the fishermen; and in my particular neighborhood 
large numbers of vessels, returning from theirsum- 
mer cruises, are hauled upon the graving dock, 
thoroughly examined about the hall, fitted with 
new sails, strong and reliable ground tackle and 
running rigging, and start ont in December for 
George’s Bank, to fish for cod and halibut. This 
is to the fishermen a dire necessity; and the peril 
of such a voyage would appal the oldest and 
bravest navigator. Scarcely a season passes 
without the loss of several vessels and whole 
crews; and the wear and tear of hulls and spars 
and sails and rigging of vessels in these trips, is 
ruinous to the owners. Still they cannot refuse 
to fitthe vessels. The fishermen need the money, 
and must go on their voyages; and the owners 
are forced to keep them supplied with vessels and 
stores, or they will seek other employment, 

Another reason why they go is that the skip- 
pers of fishing vessels in these days generally con- 
trol the matter themselves. They are often the 
ships’ husbands. They manage a vessel that is 
owned in shares. A young and energetic man 
has, perhaps, accumulated a few hundred dollars 
by dint of great personal industry and prudence 
He finds one, or perhaps twenty or thirty men of 
various occupations who may have afew hundred 
dollars to spare from their business, and who are 
willing to join with him to buy or build a vessel 
which he 1s to command. When she is ready 
for sea he consults with some, perhaps, and plans 
her voyage. He selects his crew. Sometimes the 
| crew take the vessel, and sail ‘‘ at the quarters,” 
_and sometimes ‘at the halves,’’ as the common 
/expression is. If ‘‘at the halves,’’ two or three 
| men enter into an agreement with the owner, who 
furnishes the vessel with barrels, provisions, and 
salt for the voyage. The crew who go ‘‘at the 
| halves’? man the vessel, and take for their labor 
half of the catch, paying for a certain part of the 
salt consumed in repacking on the wharf. The 
sharesmen pay stipulated wages to such of the 
crew as do mot enter into the joint-stock arrange- 


|; ment. These are few, however, and such voyages 


} 


| 


‘are rare. When the sharesmen take the vessel 

| ‘at the quarters,” the owner furnishes the vessel 

/and a quarter part of the salt consumed. The 

| Sharesmen supply the provisions, barrels, and all 

necessary articles, and in the settlement receive 

three fourths of the gross amount stocked durin 

| the season; the owner receiving the balance, an 

| settling accordingly. This, I believe, is the old 

| established wayof fitting fishing vessels when they 
sail on shares; and I may add that it takes a math- 
ematician to settle the accounts of such a voyage 


accurately. 
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But I was telling how the skipper of a vessel | 


manages a vessel; and his way is the most com- 
mon now. After he has secured his crew, he 


arranges with a packer or dryer to furnish all | 
supplies to the vessel that may be needed during 


the fishing season. This inspector, packer, or 
dryer, keeps a store containing a ioe of ship- 
chandlery and stores usually needed in the fitting 
of a vessel. He also, upon the order of that 
portion of the crew who have families, supplies 


to them a limited quantity of provisions in the || 


absence of the vessel; and when she returns he 
takes the fish, if any are caught, sells them, and 
makes up the voyage, crediting the account of 


each man with the amount due, charging and | 


| 


| generally get it, but not by fraud, unless your | 


deducting what may be, by agreement, his for | 
services in packing, drying, and inspecting, and | 


for outfit and family stores delivered. This, at 
resent, is the common mode of conducting the 
usiness. 


sels,are fewinnumber. The business is too poor 


| then, in my remarks touching the management 
|| of fishing vessels, in communites where the busi- 
ce firms owning five, six, or more ves- || 


toinduce men, in these days of general prosperity, | 


to confine themselves to the business of fitting on 
their own account; and the old fishing establish- 
ments have gradually abandoned the business, 
and taken up an occupation more lucrative. The 


sail-maker takes one sixteenth of a vessel, and | 


makes the sails. The ship chandler does the 
same, and supplies the standing and running rig- 


gings. The blacksmith supplies the cables and | 


anchors, and holds, perhaps, a thirty second part. 
The painter paints the vessel, and takes bis pro- 
portion. The builderholds apart. The packer, 
for the sake of the business, takes an eighth ora 
quarter. And the skipper and his friends manage 
to get the balance taken up, and these are the 


*‘ rich owners and captains,’’ who, somegentle- || 


men say, get all the money paid out annually 


under the bounty laws, while the fishermen get | 
no part of it. ‘This impression is not correct: | 


the fishermen do get the bounty—or at least its |! 


equivalent, and frequently before it is due. 


I remember when I was a boy, and in the way | 
of hearing family secrets talked of freely, my | 


own ears have been tickled with wild expression 


of delight which came out of the mouths of old | 


men and women, and young children too, when 


they'had received at midwinter the amount which | 
they had been for years in the habit of receiving | 


from the Government. I speak the truth upon a 
point that is vital to many poor, but respectable 
and honorable persons. Instead of the fishermen 
being cheated out of their bounty, as is alleged, 
I know that it is the practice in some, if not all, 
the fishing communities, to give the bounty to a 
mav who las not made out his full time on board 
a vessel engaged in codfishing; that is, his share 


will by a*strict rule of justice be awarded to him | 


by the ship’s husband in cases where he ma 
have been two or three weeks on board a paaaal, 
and then taken off by sickness or other cause; 
and another man taking the place of the disabled 
man for the remaining bounty term, would be 
compelled, by the custom of fishing ports, to 
yield up to the former his proportion of the bounty 
received from the Government. 

Estimating the fishing business of the town of 
Gloucester for the past year, the average sum 
earned by the fishermen was seventeen dollars 
per aeoth, This is a small support for a family. 


his trips to George’s and Brown’s Banks in pur- 
suit of his calling and his bread. 

Mr. Chairman, this charge of fraud does not 
lie justly at the doors of the fishermen. Not half 
get the bounty who ought to receive it if the 
spirit of the law were looked to. Many go on 
mackerel voyages exclusively. They claim noth- 
ing, and get nothing. But when they go for five 
or six months on codfishing = es, and happen 
to catch some other than codfish, it would be 
poor economy for them, or for the country, to 
say that they cannot have the allowance of bounty 
simply because they have not taken cod exclu- 
sively. The Government would gain nothing; 
and the fishermen would lose by the operation of 
throwing overboard such other fish as might be 
taken on their voyages. Because, if sea servi 
is-what we pay for, we get it in the sternest form 


|| what explicit in my statements, in order that I 


'| Boys, in these commnnities, assoonas they are old 
|| enough, find their way almost by instinct on board || prices, because the expense was all included in 
|| these vessels, and the entire business of a regular || the taking and curing. The article of fish is not 
Phe average per man, under the bounty law, 1s || fishing town is, to a great extent, subordinated 
eighteen dollars per annum. This, in winter, |) to, and dependent upon, the vicissitudes of this 
will warm and feed his children while he mates || most uncertain and precarious occupation. The 


~ 
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insist on taking the hook, and the fishermen have || trying labors affords them; but to abandon the 
no desire to slke them off. And if sea service || business in foto isto them an impossibility. Take 
and the wetting of salt is of any account, the || away the aid of the Government, and the death of 
_ catching of mackerel, or any other fish to be cured |/ the fishing business must be lingerin by the force 
of circumstances, but as certain as the rising and 

Fishermen, therefore, making a time of sea ser- || setting of the sun. And my reasons for anticipa- 


| vice of four months on codfishing voyages, and || ting this contingent result are fair, 1 think. A fish. 
; 
j 


— SOD ———— 
on George’s Shoal; and there the halibut will || profits which re of honest and fearfully 
with salt, will answer the design of the law. 


much longer, in fact, expect the bounty, and || ing vessel of ninety tons register under the bount 
law, gets $360, which is the maximum allowance 
to any one vessel. 

I have already stated that the fishermen them. 
|| selves, in many instances, get up their copartner. 
ship arrangement for buildinga vessel. The allow. 
| ance of bounty will pay more than severper cent, 
| on an investment of $5,000, which is more than 
| such a vessel costs by from one thousand to fifteen 
| hundred dollars, and ifa fisherman desires to take 
part, he has, in addition to his individual allow. 
ance of the bounty, a proportion of that which 
| goes to the owners, and with it he can pay inter. 
| est on the amount of cost of a part of a vessel, 
| Under this arrangement he can, perhaps, bor. 
which is generally entertained, and which does |} row an amount of money by paying interest, and 
_ injustice to the fishermen and their employers. || by giving a mortgage and insurance policy on his 

3ut upon the ground of sound national policy I || interest in such vessel, while he can proceed on 
“expect to rest my argument in favor of the con- || his voyages until, by prudence, he may get his 

tinuance of the bounty system. We have been |! part clear. Although a fishing community is a 

so long at peace with the world that we are in || safe one to trust, simply because the people are 
| danger of under-estimating the services of able- || trained to habits of economy, still the business 

bodied seamen—American seamen, such as our || of such a community is always perplexing as 
| fisheries make. There is, also, danger of our || well as intricate in its character, and new com- 
| falling into error because the fisheries are mainly || munities will not touch it. The bounty is all of 
| belonging to the New England States. | trust we || certainty that awaits the efforts of the fisherman, 
| Shall not allow sectional jealousies to disturb our |) and if taken away you will weaken a business 
| jadgment in considering what is for the national || already weak enough, and the result will be that 
| good. _no more willenter into it, and those already in will 

Gentlemen may wish to know why a business || get out as soon as possible, and try something 
so poorly remunerative as this is represented to || else. Therefore, if the fisheries are worth pre- 
be, is not forthwith abandoned by behing com- || serving, we must not turn the tide of interest 
munities, and a more profitable investment sought || from it. That is all I mean to say upon this 
for the capital employed in this branch of indus- 1 point. 
try. My answer is that the fisheries are old as || If my premises in this regard are sound, how 
the records of the earliest settlers of the conti- || much will the nation gain by stopping the allow- 
nent, and each succeeding generation finding its || ance to fishermen? Itis a wise policy that encour- 
interests indissolubly connected with the fishing || ages productive industry, especially in these days 
business, it is absolutely necessary that it should || when all men like to eat of the fat of the land, and 
/ be continued just so long as it can keep those || do justas little towards earning their bread by the 

engaged in it clear of bankruptcy. - | sweat of their brows, as is consistent with a decent 
| Ifthe vessels run out they must be refitted. | personal appearance. Ifthe farmer should refuse 
They aré not adapted to other business than }! to till the soil, or the raiser of cattle should give 
fishing, and cannot be sold except for purposes || up his occupation everywhere, men might as well 
for which they are intended. To build them || be poor as rich, so far as the comforts or necessi- 
large enough for a general freighting business |! ties of life are concerned. If they are not to be 
would render them unfit for fishing. ‘The outlay || had for money, money finds its level at once, and 
| in running them would ruin the owners. The || is valueless. Such a state of things will neve: 
packer and drier must do business enough to || occur, except by the will of the Almighty. 

‘| But to illustrate my point, suppose you stop 


; 
revenue Officers are negligent, for no vessel need 


escape their eye, and no honest collector will pay || 
the bounty if it has not been duly earned. 

I have been particular in detailing fucts, some | 
of which have been stated before in the discussion 
of this subject, first, to show that, with the inau- | 
guration of our system of government, we adopted | 

| 
} 








| measures of encouragement to the fisheries; and 





ness is largely carried on, I have also been some- 


might, to some extent, correct the impression 





make a living. Accordingly he must keep his | 
business as large as possible, and when a vessel || the fisheries altogether. The result will be that 
is lost or worn ont, he must build another, or || one branch of the productive industry of the coun- 
induce some other skipper to pack and cure at his || tryislost. Last year 439,380 quintals of cod fish 
station, in order to supply the place of the lost ves- || and 153,464 barrels of mackerel were added to the 
sel. The business is the best he can adopt in the || products of the country by the fishéries of Mas- 
/community where he lives; and possibly, taking |} sachusetts alone. There was a clear gain of art- 
| one year with another, having the benefit of the || icles of man’s. consumption, valued at $2,768,745 


ecome easy in his circumstances, or even moder- I State alone. It was a gain of an article of con- 
| ately rich if he is a prudent and close calculator. || sumption that cost nothing to raise, and was 
afforded to the consumers at comparatively low 


i po on his outfit and stores, he may gradually I} —the product of this branch of industry in one 





| like other animal food prepared for the market 
|| by the actual consumption of articles of common 
necessity. It takes, on an average, twenty-five 
| interest being common, the business is upheld, || bushels of corn to the head to fatten beef cattle, 
| of necessity, by all classes, and hence the impos- || twenty bushels to the head to fatten swine, and 
sibility of its sudden abandonment without in- |} two bushels for sheep; and when you examine the 
volving the total ruin of all interested. Give || census report and find the enormous number of 
the people of the town of Gloucester, which is an || cattle raised for the market in this country, you 
iraportant fishing town, the choice of a co can estimate the amount of one article of bread- 
business, and I assure gentlemen that neither the || stuffs which is consumed in preparing this vast 
fishermen nor the owners of vessels would long || herd of stock for slaughter. 
continue to absorb their capital and labor in any Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. ‘Will the gentle- 
such unprofitable enterprise as om But they || man fron, Massachusetts allow me to propound a 
have no choice. Their property is‘all invested in || question? ; 
the business, and as they cannot get well out, they Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 
must keep as well in as possible, and therefore || Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The ntleman’s 
they must and will continue the business just so || argument in behalf of the fishing bounties is 
long as fish swim, or they have the means of || forcible, and I do not wish to be understood as 
keeping vessels afloat. If the Government ceases || making opposition to the system at this time, nor 
to aid the fisheries, I have no doubt those as questioning the wisdom of the polity which 
ve 


in the business will strive to live on the miserable || adopted it; but I should like to have him, or 
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some other member representing that interest, 
‘ve me the reasons why, at this time, a bounty 
should not be given upon the sugar-cured hams 
of the West as well as upon the fish of New 
gland ? 
rae DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Well, sir, [ || 
will say, in reply to the question propounded by | 





the gentleman from Ohio, that the article of sugar- 
cured hams is one of luxury—at least I suppose || 
itis so. Unfortunately, I cannot speak from ex- 
erience upon that point, If, however, he can 
show that, without the aid of the Government, 
the business of producing any article of man’s 
consumption will languish, I will vote to protect 
it; or if he can show to me that the curers of 
hams have, as a class heretofore, or may as a | 
class hereafter, be necessary to the proper defense ! 
of the country, or that they can facilitate the || 
prosecution of any great branch of national en- || 
terprise — the commercial, for instance—I will 
yote to pay a bounty on sugar-cured hams. 

But this fishing business, like every other, will 
regulate itself, some gentleman will say. If the 
demand for fish, as an article of consumption, 
exists, prices will naturally advance with the in- 
creased demand induced by the falling off of the 
eatch. Ordinarily that point would be well taken, | 
but not when dealing with the fishing business. | 
Dried and pickled codfish and mackerel enter 
largely into the list of articles of consumption, 
mainly on account of their comparative cheap- 
ness. The laboring man can get along very well, 
if, for economy’s sake, he can frequently get his | 
dinner of dried or pickled fish; but he will not | 
choose it, as an article of food, if he'can get a || 
pound of fresh beef or mutton for the same price || 
that it costs to furnish his table with salt fish. So || 
long as the supply is large, and the expense of || 
taking and curing fish will warrant the outfit of || 
vessels, this article, as one of common consump- 
tion, will be cheaper than fresh meat. Just as soon 
as you throw obstacles in the way of the business, | 
so that if pursued at all it must be at greater ex- 
pense, then you must expect a corresponding 
advance in the price of the article. If the con- 
sumption ceases on this account, and at the same 
time the article cannot be furnished cheaper, then 
the business ceases as a matter of course, because 
you cannot long continue a business in the face 
of a positive loss. Nobody can help it. The busi- 
ness dies because the article of consumption can- 
not enter into competition with the great staples 
in common use; and fishing can never be sus- 
tained to any considerable extent, if we rely upon 
the income of the article, when considered as one || 
of luxury alone. | 

But why should this branch of industry re- || 
ceive the aid of Government, and no other? I 


| 




















answer—and ask the gentleman from Ohio to note | 
my remarks—because it is of vast importance in || 
many respects, and cannot sustain itself. If the || 
agricultural interest of the country was depend- 
ent upon governmental aid, it should have my 
vote in its support instantly, simply because 
there is no value to anything if productive in- 
dustry fails. But agriculture needs no support 
from the Government other than that which it 
receives from the publication and circulation 
of documents and seeds, which is not a trifle, 
or, perhaps I might have said, is afforded by the 

rmy in protecting farmers in the extrenie West 
from Indian depredations. However, all the aid || 
granted to agriculture is beneficial perhaps, and is } 
notgrudgingly bestowed, so far as I have observed. | 
But the farmer needs no other aid. He plants his | 


seed, and awaits the growth and culmination of || Lancey, a Cape Ann fisherman, who, after he 
the fruits of his toil. A few months in the year || had been shot down at his post, and taken to 





| portant Power. 


| are to be found—grumblers who live ashore as 
| long as the landlord will let them, and then goto 
| seaathisbidding. Noman familiar with commer- | 


| apparent, when we see how powerless the officers 
of a ship are when the crew refuse obedience to 
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throws out his line guided and strengthened by | of the Navy is a matter which every man under- 
his hopes alone. The genial sunshine and the || stands, [ presume. Take away our ships of war, 
refreshing rains benefit him only so far as they || and we invite the enemy or the freebooter to help 


contribute to his personal comfort. 
sleeps he catches no fish. 
sickness and disability to perform labor, his bread | 
is at stake, and his suffering, in view of this fact, |} 
is enhanced. Not so with the agriculturist. || 
Sleeping or waking, in storm or in calm, in health |) 
or in sickness, his crops are progressing with the || 
passing hour. i} 


: ° : : | 
So much, in brief, upon the point of productive || 


; 


industry. I now direct my attention to the ques- | 


When overtaken by | 


| tion of national economy, looking to a disciplined || 


and available system of marine defense. We || 
have between five and six million tons of Amer- 
ican shipping employed in the commercial busi- 
ness of the world. We are already, or are fast || 
becoming, the greatest commercial nation on the | 
globe. We have the smallest Navy of any im- | 

We have hardly enough of || 
American-born seamen to speak of at all. Our || 
merchant ships are, in nu:nerous cases, compelled || 
to employ aliens in subordinate official stations. 


i} 
' 
j 
' 


1] 
Upon the crew-list of our merchant ships the || 


names of a goodly number of old homeless salts 


cial business has escaped the fact that ship discip- 
line is suffering, and property is placed ES teekade 
by the hordes of adventurers who are swarming 
upon the decks of American merchant ships. 

One old scold will do much towards breaking up | 
the discipline on board a ship. He wants to dic- 

tate in a variety of matters, 


go on to suit him; any arrangement in that line is 1] 


sure to be wrong. 


If the captain is an indulgent || 


man, these old grumblers take advantage of him. || 


If ** duff’’ is served to the crew twice a week, they 
make a point to demand that it shall be furnished | 
three times. He wants to change the watch reg- | 
ulations; and although he is first-at the galley | 
with his tin-pot, and most energetic around the | 
‘‘kid’’ at meal-time, he is the last to appear 
when all hands are called up to reef topsails. He 
makes his demand at the cabin-door, at the head 
of a band of his kind, and successful or not, he 


| eighteen or twenty dollars per annum. 


olaces the captain in a position of antagonism or || 


umiliation towards his crew, either of which is | 
fatal to good shipdiscipline; and the evil and dan- 
ger of insubordination on ship-board must be 


orders, as is often the case of late years. 
Such associations as I have described in the 


forecastle of an American ship at this day are far || 
|| from attractive toa proud-spirited American boy. 


Out of a whole ship’s crew he will not, perhaps, 
find a single American sailor. His taste is not 
gratified in contemplation of the prospect ofa long | 
voyage with companions with whom no sympathy 
can exist. He would like to go to sea. He will 
not do it under such circumstances, and he aban- 
dons the idea of such a life. This is a general 
statement, open to allowance for numerous ex- 
ceptions. Now, sir, in case of war, where are 
those adventurers whom I have described to be 
found? Thatisanopenquestion. All we know 
is, that some other flag than ours receives their 
salutes, and if they fight for us it is for money, 
and not for the honor and glory of the country. 
How was it when the Constitution proceeded to 
sea in the last war, with a crew made up mainly 
of Massachusetts fishermen—such men as John 








suffice to is his labor, and he is rarely dis- || the cockpit, being informed that the Cyane and | 


appointed in 
his home, and labors constantly in the midst of | 
alternating storms and calms, sometimes succeed- | 
ing and making a good trip, and again returning | 
to port with empty barrels, butts, and bins. La- | 
bor, labor, labor, constant and unremitted, and 
no hope of ever becoming the lord of a princely | 
estate which has been hewn out of the western | 
wilderness, and grown into immense value by | 
Virtwe of a common prosperity, aided, perhaps, | 


is harvest. The fisherman leaves || Levant had struck, mustered his little remaining 


strength to give three cheers before hedied. But 
to return to my line of remark. The Govern- 
ment is taxed $12,000,000 annually to support 
the Navy. The Department this year wants 
$12,418,023 27. If we are to make nice calcula- 
tions as to our public expenditures, I ask how are 
we to be benefited in time of peace by this im- 
mense outlay? 

We have comparatively little for our officers to 





direetly and indirectly, more by the business ot |; do, and less need of large crews of sailors; still I 


the fisherman and sailor than by 
other class of men. 


that of an i 
The fisherman’s field of |: 
labor is the broad ocean. He casts anchor and 


would not have the Navy destroyed or weakened 
by any means; for, although the fact may not 


i appear at this moment, the ultimate importance 


|! marine. 


While he || himself to our property. 


The naval apprentice schoo! at Annapolis, if 
we are to mney perpen) peace, is of no use; but 
I would not refuse the sum of money which is 
annually expended by the Navy Department in its 
support, because we have no guarantees of peace 
for a day, and we need navigators for our ships. 
The War Department asks for $16,892,124 73, to 
oer the Army for the current fiscal year; and 
we have just voted to increase the pay of its offi- 
cers. One would think that the whole establish- 
ment might be dispensed with; and soit might be 


| if we are to have no battles to fight; but where is 


the guarantee of the continuance of peace, with 
the world before our eyes filled with despots, 


| always restless, and always ready for conquest? 


For the same reason that I would vote the annual 
appropriations of money to carry on the West 
Point military schocl, that men may be educated 
in the arts of soldiery, I would (though to-da 

the Government may not need seamen) aid them 
in the same way; so that we may have a reserved 


|, corps of Rardy,experienced men, in case of war, 


ready to give vigor and force to our national 
If we are to have ships and officers in 
commission, let us not take off the bounties to the 
fisheries, which, on an average, amounts to less 
than $350,000 annually, when the bounty system 


| notonly encourages and builds up a marine force, 
| but indirectly adds to the aggregate wealth of 


The work may not || 


| 





the country from four to five millions of dollars 
yearly. 

Fishermen cannot long continue in the business 
with less than they get now. It is impossible. 
Their average earnings is $150 per annum. The 
Government, under the bounty system, pays them 
It comes 
to the fisherman at a season when he needs it 
most. He has always received it, and when he 
entered into the fishing business it was a part of 
the consideration, Thisallowance from the Gov- 
ernment is, in fact, all of certainty that the busi- 
ness affords. He may catch fish or he may not. 
As long as he is on board of the vessel and makes 
out his time of four months, hecanlive. He may 
go on George’s shoal, and beat about that danger- 


| ous spot, and if he lives to get back to his home, 
| though he may have caught no fish, his bounty 
|| is secured, and is indeed his very present help in 
|| time of trouble. 
| keep an extensive war establishment in time of 


If it be wise and necessary to 


peace, what matter is it as to the precise shape 
in which the money to pay the current expenses 
is expended? If, by paying the sum of $350,000 


| yearly, we keep in readiness twenty thousand 


American sailors, how can the Government make 
a better investment? Under a system of encour- 
agement we have seen the fisheries prosper. In 
1777 Massachusetts had five hundred and thirty- 
nine sinall vessels, measuring but nineteen thou- 


| sand one hundred and eighty-five tons, and em- 
| ploying three thousand two hundred and eighty- 


seven men. In 1855 she employed in the fisheries 
eleven hundred and forty-five vessels, measuring 
seventy-seven thousand one hundred and thirty- 


| six tons, and employing ten thousand five hundred 


and fifty-one men. To double our fleet of war 
vessels in time of peace in order to avvid being 


| helpless in an emergency, would be a useless ex- 





| 


penditure of the public money. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars from the Treasury an- 
nually helps to keep up a reserved corps of 
seamen. 

Which, then, is the most economical system: 
a large increase of the naval force of the country, 
or a continuance of a 3ystcm which encourages 
a nursery for seamen? This is an important 
question bearing upon the subject; and gentlemen 
representing all interests may as well ponder over 
the considerations which grow out of it, and above 
all remember that sea-life is not very attractive 
after all, and an efficient seaman cannot be raised 
upinaninstant, All our bounty system amouyts 
to practically is just this: the Government, in- 
stead of locking up, to the damage of all classes, 
$350,000 of its treasure, gives it to the fishermen, 
who in their turn add, by their labor, millions of 
dollars to the aggregate wealth of the couftry, 
which, but for his peculiar labor, would 
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entirely lost to us; while at the same time we are _an organized Army and Navy in the time of peace. made apn this subject. Sir, I regret this ye 
,’ 


educating, by a cheap and judicious system of | Most of our young men in cities and large towns || much; 


encouragement, a large body of seamen, whose || are disciplined as soldiers, and ready and fit for 





services can be had whenever we have need of || duty at ioe So our ship-masters are perfect- 
them, instead of keeping them under pay in Gov- || ly able to fight a ship, if we judge by the exploits 
ernment ships when we do not need hou. Some- || of privateersmen in the late war. There fsnoactual 
thing like this I have said before; but that is of | need of either ont or Navy in time of peace; but 
no consequence. The point is vital. We have | there is need of sailors, for all cannot be captains, 
no American seamen to lose; and I urge the prop- || and sailors cannot be trained on green fields in 
osition upon the attention of the House, as one |) pleasant weather. Theirexperience must be actual 
of vast import to the commercial interests of the |) and of long duration before they are at home upon 
country. | the sea. And, above all, let us be a little par- 

Notwithstanding the immense growth of our || ticular, when we hear this wholesale denuncia- 
commercial marine, we look in vain for a corre- | tion of fishermen, on the score of their dishonesty, 
sponding increase in the number of our American || to ask their maligner of he knows what he states 
sailors; and if we were to rely upon able-bodied || to be true, or if he will go into a fishing town 
American seamen, or if the law requiring thattwo || and there charge fraud upon the whole body of 
thirds of the crew of every vessel clearing at § fishermen? Out of all the heads of the Treasury 
our custom-houses shell be American was not | that have filled the office since my remembrance, 
winked at or evaded in some way, not a tenth || I do not believe there is one who ever saw a fish- 
part of our fleet could be manned. Itis of no use || erman, oracodfish until the odor of antiquity was 
to rely upon the statute requiring seamen to have || upon it. I trust, in charity, it is so; for every 
protections issued at our custom-houses; the whole || species of interpretation has been given to the 
thing is turned into a broad farce. Sailors’ protec- | bounty law, first and last, and every possible ob- 
tions can be bought of boarding-masters for the || stacle thrown in the way of the fisherman in get- 
sum of one dollareach, by the bushel. ‘hey are || ting his bounty after he had earned it; and too fre- 
so easily procured, that a sailor leaving his pro- | quently for the sake of a little partisan glory some 
tection in the hands ofa friend, or at his boarding- || ambitious revenue officer has furnished the De- 
house in Boston, would not send for it if shipping || partment with statements that were made to tell 
in the port of New York, but would go to the |) against the whole, while they should have applied | 
custom-house and get another for a less amount of || to a few fishermen. Gentlemen can understand | 
money than he would have to pay a messenger || this, and despise the man who, having done the | 
to procure the oldone, The whole machinery of || dirty work of his party, and received his reward, 
this business has run loose; and the result is that || now sets about maligning his neighbor. If the 
our Navy and commercial marine are manned by |; officer attends to his duty, he knows who earns 
a class of men, a large part of whom are subjects || the bounty,and who does not. Let the fault rest 
of other Powers, and in the event of war would || where it belongs. Let the officer do his duty 
be recalled, or, if remaining in our ships, would 





| under the law, and not pay the bounty to any | 
be almost worthless. Why, then, inthe face of || man who has not earned it, and then he will not | 
these facts, will Congress interpose new difficul- || be compelled to charge fraud upon the fisher- 

ties in the way of the merchants of the country, || men. | 
by depriving them of the benefit which accrues to || I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, in a plain | 
them by aiding and encouraging young men to || manner, to pee a statement of facts, accompa- | 


enter on a sea-faring life? Boys who commence || nied by such suggestions as seemed applicable to 
life on board fishing vessels generally find their ||) my subject. I trust that this House will not 
way into the merchant service as soon as they are 
old enough, and many of the best ship-masters 
out of American ports commenced sea-life in fish- 
ing vessels. Cape Cod has turned them out by, 
scores, and Essex county has contributed largely 
in this way. 

Destroy the fisheries, and you have little hope 
of anything better than dependence wholly and 
entirely upon adventurers; and a very different | 


break down a line of policy which the wisdom of 
statesmen has marked vut. If sectional feelings 
_and jealousies are allowed to warp the judgments 
of members of the Federal Legislature, we shall 
: find our difficulties multiplying as we pursue our 
| duties here. Icherish no such feelings myself. 
On the contrary, | am ready at all times to aid by 
| my vote any measure which promises good to the 
whole country, without asking or caring what 
particular locality is to be benefited directly by it. 
That, I believe, is the legitimate business of a 


| 


denly as were our fishermen to fight on the ocean. 
The eight hundred men that Marblehead far- / member of this body; and his zeal for his imme- 
nished to the country in 1812, out of a population || diate constituency is out of place when it stands 
of five thousand, all told, cannot be equaled by |, in the way of the faithful performance of his dut 

any number of men who would as soon be in the | as a legislator for the people of the United States. 
prison-ships of the enemy as elsewhere, if they || Certainly, we must see that some duties are na- 
were fed and kept moderately comfortable. For || tional. Ofcourse, the power of the General Gov- 
nearly fifty years we have not had occasion to |, ernment must be upheld by this body, and all 
fire a gun ina sea-fight; and we maynever have to |, matters belonging to the thirty-one States are 
do itagain. But while we are so lavish with the || matters for us to look to here. If we are narrow 
public money in keeping up a show of Army offi- | in our views of general policy, the Government, 
cers and men--while our Treasury is overbur- || through us, will suffer. I trust gentlemen will 
dened with money, to the injury of all classes | examine this subject of fishing bounties carefully 





who are in trade—with all our outlay for military || before voting to repeal a law which has stood the 
and naval schools, arsenals, and other establish- || test of so many years. 
ments incident to war—do not, because the Al- | Spratley 
mighty arranged to have fish tend in New England || 
waters, strike down the only class upon which 
the country can rely for a marine force in case of | 
need,and with it a branch of productive industry 
too important to be lost, onl all for the paltry 
purpose of en ne more of the people's | 
money in the Federal vaults, which, so far as 
abyss: purposes are concerned, might as well | Febrenry 10, 105%, 

ave remained in the bosom of the earth. | oe ee rem ee ree pe 

It is of ne use to say that this is an exception || Ste of the Union, and having under consi 

to all interests, and not right. It will note to || (H.R. No. S86) to reduce the duty om Imports, and for other 
look at the subject from a selfish stand-point, It || PUrPoses— 
is a question of policy old as the Government, || Mr. MILLSON raid: It is now more than a 
and in keeping with the established policy, of all | month since the bill reported by the Committee 
maritime nations. It is manifestly our policy at || of Ways and Means to reduce the duties on im- 
this jancture of affairs, to do more, rather than | ports was made a special order. It ought, then, 
less, than we have done to encou the fisheries, | to have been the exclusive subject of discussion in 
-nd thereby increase the number of trained, effect- || Committee of the Whole; but scarcely a day has 
‘ve seamen, And I do not hesitate to say that 1 || been devoted to uninterrupted debate upon it. 
regard the encouragement of the fisheries as more || Until last Thursday, the speech of the gentleman 
important to the country than the keeping up of |! from Rhode Island {Mr. Durree)}was the only one 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
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r if there is any measure which demand, 
| the patient consideration of Congress, it is this 
| question of the reduction of the duties laid y 
imported merchandise. It is not one merely spec. 
| ulativeand theoretical. Itinvolves no mere curious 
disquisitions, or abstract points of constitutional 
| construction. It is one of instant and pressgj 
emergency, and affects directly and immediate] 
the interests of every individual in the country. 
| Sir, I have very little expectation that any bill 
can pass this body that will command My appro. 
| bation, or that of those gentlemen with whom { 
| am generally associated, or that would meet the 
| just demands of the people. The time was when 
| this great object could have been effected. That 
time is no longer. About four years ago, at the 
| commencement of the second session of the Thirty. 
| Second Congress—it was in the last year of t 
' administration of Mr. Fillmore—a gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] submitted # proposition 
| which was supposed then to have been introduced 
| with the approbation of the Administration, pro- 
| posing to appoint a select committee for the pur- 
| pose of revising the existing tariff law, and reduc- 


\| ing the duties upon imports. The resolution then 


5 


|| introduced did not very distinctly Uisclose its real 


objects. The intention doubtless was to make 
| only such changes in the law as those now recom- 
| mended by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
| But though I was at no ioss myself to understand 

the object of the resolution, coming atsuch a time 
and from such a source, | was exceedingly anx- 
| ious that my friends on our side of the fies, 
| should meet and accept the proposition, and 


|| appoint the committee then asked, seemingly 
|, under the auspices of the Administration, We 


| had at that time a large majority of members, 
and we could liave made such reductions of the 
duties as we thought right and proper. If they 
did not meet or further the objects of those who 
introduced the resolution, they would, at least, 
have answered the requirements of the resolution 
itself, which simply proposed a reduction of 
duties. Nevertheless, only a few of the Demo- 
cratic members voted for the proposition of the 
gentleman from New York; while, strange to say, 
most of the friends of the Administration were 
found voting with us in its support. Only a few 
days elapsed before there was a very great change 
of views on both sides of the House. But we 
allowed the opportunity to pass by, and it never 
came back. 

The reasons then assigned by my political as- 
sociates for not accepting that proposition, were, 
that a new Administration was soon to come into 


| 
| 
} 


|| power, and that the new President had been elect- 


| ed by so great a majority of the suffrages of the 
| people of the United States as to give a kind of 

sanction, at the commencement of his Adminis- 
| tration, to the proposed reduction of the tariff. I 
| expected, then, when we came here at the next 


| Congress, that this subject would be one of the 


| first, as it certainly was the most important, that 
| would claim ourattention. ‘I felt great interest in it 
| myself; and my friend from Alabama, [Mr. Hovs- 
| Ton,] at that time the chairman of the Committee 
of Waysand Means, will remember that, early in 
the session, I frequently urged upon him, and upon 
| other members of the committee, the importance 
| of introducing a bill, at the earliest practicable 
moment, to, effect this very desirable object. | 
know that he earnestly desired tov do so; and, sir, 
if such a bill had been passed then, it would have 
been with the general acquiescence of the whole 
/ country. The reduction of the duty upon imports 
—a question which was so extensively discu 
ing, preceding presidential canvass—would 
have been regarded as the natural, almost a logi- 
cal consequence of the defeat of the Whig part 
and the triumph of the Democracy. There wou 
scarcely have been any opposition to it. 

But, sir, while this subject was still under con- 
sideration, another addresséd itself to the atten- 
tion of members—c. question of a most exciting 
nature, and provoking the most angry contro- 
versies. I refer to the Nebraska bill, which, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all the rest; and thus 
this subject, so important, not merely to that part 
of the Confederacy from which I come, but to the 
interests of the whole people of the United re 
was postponed—it was said for a season, but 
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knew it was postponed indefinitely. The time || 
was; | much fear that time will never return. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no purpose what- 
ever to make a set speren» or to enter into any 
investigation of the t neories of politicaleconomy, 
or to discuss this question in its more recondite 
relations. Thathas been very oftendone. Some || 
four years ago I took occasion to express my || 
yiews on these general aspects of the question, || 
and I do not now design to repeatthem. These || 
arguments against what is called the protective || 
system, are drawn from the best established prin- | 
ciples of political economy. They are never an- || 
swered, but they are never heeded. I wish now, || 
Mr. Chairman, to address myself particularly to 
the bill of the Committee of Ways and Means. || 
] wish to call the attention of the House to what |; 
] regard as the extravagant features of this bill-— || 
more protective in their operation, as my col- || 
league, one of the members of the Committee of || 
Ways and Means [Mr. Letcuer] rightly said | 
aday or two ago, than even those of the tariff 
act of 1828. I wish to show that the aim of the 
Committee of Ways and Means seems to have 
been to see how far they could reduce the public || 
income without reducing the public burdens; to 
see how far they could diminish the revenue by 
increasing the taxes of the people. 

Now, I would suggest to my friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
to the majority of that committee, who seem to 
think that the people demand a reduction of the 
revenues, that that is not all that the people de- 
mand. It is not the mere reduction of the reve- 
nues that the people ask. What they really want 
is a reduction of the taxes. Reduce both, and we 
are content; but we protest against any scheme 
that will empty the Treasury, and still leave us 
to bear our former burdens. We want you to 
diminish the amounts that go into the Treasury, 
by diminishing the taxes that produce them. But 
this is not the method adopted by the committee, 
as I will presently undertake to show. 

The first bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means was one reducing no duties on | 
articles intended to be subject to duty, but simply 
placing in the free list a large number of imported 
articles which are now subject to duties varying 
from five, to ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent. ad 
valorem; and they urge that the transfer of these 
articles of raw materials to the free list would 
reduce the burdens of the people by enabling our 
manufacturers to reduce the price of their goods. 
They cite the example of Great Britain to show 
the wisdom of this policy. The argument is 
very plausible, but it is more plausible than 
sound. They will not deny that the intended 
effect of the transfer of these articles of raw ma- 
terial to the free list—such as silk, wool, flax, 
hemp, skins, hides, &c. — while it might reduce 
the price of the manufactured fabric to some ex- | 
tent, is to give the control of the home market to | 
the home manufacturers. We should then not |, 
only lose the revenue on the articles transferred | 
to the free list, but what is of much more import- | 
ance—we should lose that revenue which we now | 
derive from those imported manufactures that |’ 
would be supplanted by eurown. They would | 
be supplanted by our own, because, after paying | 
the present hay duty of thirty dollars in the | 
hundred, which the committee propose tocontinue | 
upon them, they could not be sold here as cheaply | 


oe comers goods made of untaxed raw mate- | 
rials, || 
_ This, sir, is the feature of the bill most objec- | 
tionable tome. Thechairman of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means understands this to be the | 
Operation of the bill, as I infer from a remark he |, 
madesometime ago. When asked what reduction | 
of the revenue his bill contemplated ? his reply, | 
in substance, was: ‘‘ Some six or eight millions | 
of dollars, I think, although I cannot undertake | 
to say what would be the indirect reduction of 
the revenue from the loss on imported articles.”’ | 
Now, this indirect reduction is the most import- | 
ant of all, and would give to the bill its most | 
injurious operation. Fer, while the consumer of 




















| larger quantities of foreign articles manufactured 
|| from them, we export few or none of the manu- 
| factures made from them in this country. 
| first, skins and hides: what do you suppose was 


| eighty-three thousand dollars. 
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AST 
duties on the imported merchandise, which would | deny that this was done, not for the purpose of 
be shut out by securing these advantages to the || relieving the burdens of the 


home manufacturer. This reduction of price | 
would be small; but it would be enough, and it | 
is intended to be enough to give him the control | 
of the home market. 
They cite the example of Great Britain. But | 
how different are the circumstances of the two 
countries! It is sound policy in Great Britain. 
There, a tax on raw materials would be a tax on | 
the general consumption of the country; for her 
people consume her own manufactures made out | 
of the raw materials that are imported from abroad. 
She fears no competition with foreign manufact- 


i 
} 


} uresin herown market. The only revenue, then, | 
that she loses from exempting the raw material || 


from duty, is the revenue on the raw material 
itself. But her people, as consumers, are relieved | 
to precisely the same extent. As such consumers 
itis the same thing to them whether they are taxed 
on the raw material, or taxed on something else 


to make up the less from exempting the raw ma- || 


terial. But it makes a ereat difference to them in || 
other respects. Great Britainexports most of its | 
manufactures. Then, sir, as-almost all the man- | 


ufactured articles of Great Britain are made for the 
purpose of exportation, you will readily perceive 
that to relieve the raw material from duty at the 
custom-houses is to give them an advantage in for- 


| eign markets. It acts indeed on the principle of the 


drawback. It is to adopt the policy there which 
we adopt here in allowing debentures or draw- 
backs on the reéxportation of foreign imports; 
for her raw materials are chiefly imported for the 
purpose of being reéxported in the shape of man- 
ufactures. Nay, sir, it is toact there upon a prin- 
ciple seabodiad in our own Constitution, which 
forbids any duty upon exports; for a tax on the 


raw material introduced into England for the pur- || 


pose of being reéxported to foreign countries, 
would operate in the way which our Constitu- 
tion prohibits here—that is, as a tax on exports. 
It is sound policy there; it is oppression here; | 
and yet the Secretary of the Treasury advises 
that we shall admit the same articles free that 
are admitted free by Great Britain, as if there 


was any parallel between the circumstances || 


existing there and here. 
Mr. Chairman, to show how differently the 
system would operate here, | will cite, from the 
pending bill, some instances in which the com- | 
mittee propose to transfer dutiable articles to the 
free list. It will be found that, while we import 
large quantities of these raw materials, and sull 


the importation for the last year? Eight million 
We derive from 
them, imported at the low duty of five per cent., 
a revenue of upwards of $400,000. Now, what ave 
our importations of articles manufactured from | 
them? I include, ef course, saddlery, as well as 
leather and such things. Upwards of $4,000,000. 
What are our exports? Only about $1,300,000. 
Take the different kinds of woods—cabinet woods. 
We import nearly $500,000 worth of cabinet 
woods, paying a duty of twenty per cent., from | 
which we derive a revenue of $95,000. We im- 
port of cabinet ware or manufactures between 
$600,000 and $700,000 worth. We export none. 
Take watches. In this bill there is a curious 


arrangement of watches and watch materials, or |) 


unfinished parts of watches. Heretofore watches 
and the parts of watches nave paid the same duty 
of ten per cent. ad valorem. Now it is proposed 
to introduce watch materials free of duty, and put 
watches at the increased rate of twenty per cent. | 
This is done in order to give protection to those | 
artisans in this country who put these watch | 
materials together. Our imports of watches and | 
parts of watches in 1856, amounted to $3,800,000 | 


| —nearly $4,000,000—thus yielding us a revenue | 


‘of $380,000; but not a cent will come from that | 
source if this bill should pass, because the duty | 
of twenty per cent. discriminating between the | 


the domestic’&rticle might be benefited, in a small | perfect watch and the unfinished parts of a watch, 


degree, by a slight reduction of cost, the whole 
people of the United States, who are taxed to 
make my public revenues, would be injured 


by the of the large revenues derived from | 


: - . 


will, of course, confine the imports to 
watches only. No watch will then be 


into. the country i 
shaniibihsronggea. 


rought 
its perfect form, unless it 
The gentleman will scarcely 


| of $700,000. 
, third of this amount. 


I take |! 


8 of | 





L ople, but simply to 
strike from the revenue $400,000, and witha Siw 


to compel the employment of those mechanicians 
who put the parts of watches together. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. “And who con- 
sume the productions of the agriculturists. The 

ntleman is right; quite right. 

Mr. MILLSON. For an answer to this sug- 
gestion, I refer the gentleman to my speech made 
three or four years age, when | undertook to 
show the fallacy of this home-market theory. It 
does not fall in the line of my argument at this 
time. 

[ next find rags. Though it may not be. gen- 
erally known, yet this is a considerable article of 
trade. The importation of rags in 1856 amounted 
to upwards of $1,200,000; and of paper, upwards 
Our exports were less than ene 

Take silk, which pays 
fifteen per cent. ad valorem. Our imports due 
silk amounted last year to nearly $1,000,000, from 
which we derived a revenue of $150,000. Our 
imports of the manufactures of silk last year 
amounted to more than $31,000,000, producing a 
revenue of nearly $10,000,000. Now, how much 
| of the manufactures of silk do we export? Less 
| than $167,000, if indeed there be any such exports 

atall. There may be a few silk hats, which are 
classed in the returns with fur hats; but both 
| together only amount tg the sum I have stated. 
| So with wool, the duty on which it is proposed 
to reduce from thirty to ten per cent. That would 
involve a loss to the revenue of $333,000. Our 
imports of wool last year amounted to $15665,006, 


' and of woolen manufactures to nearly $32,000,000 


—our exports of woolen manufactures to nothing. 
It is plain, then, from these facts, that the effect 
of this bill must necessarily be, not to relieve 


| the people from the burdens of taxation, but, by 
| refusing to reduce the duty on foreign manufac- 
| tures, to give the control of the market here to 


the home manufacturers. This-is, at least, the 
result that is intended and desired. All this is to 
be done at the cost of six or eight millions of 
revenue, directly given up to the manufacturers, 
to say nothing of the indirect loss of revenue 


| from the exclusion of those foreign manufactures, 


which have heretofore yielded so largely to the 
| Treasury, and which, not being relieved from 
taxation at all, cannot be reduced in price so as 
| to maintain the competition with our own man- 
ufactures. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Dor- 


|| FEE,| who addressed the committee some two 


| weeks ago, understands this effect very well, 
when he says: 

‘Other things being equal, it is plain that the manufae- 

turer who can procure his raw material at the cheapest 
| rate can furnish the manufactured goods at the cheapest 
rate; and therefore, under such circumstances, the manu- 
| facturer who can procure his raw material free of duty can 
afford to undersell the manufacturer who has to procure 
his raw material burdened with a duty, and exclude bim 
from any market where both present themselves upon an 
equal footing. The difference in the cost of production per 
yard may be infinitesimally smali; but, in the result, it is 
all the difference between the keeping and the losing of a 
market.’? 
I thank the gentleman for that candid admis-~ 
sion. It is true the difference may be infinitesi- 
/mally small; you may secure to the domestic 
| manufacturer ever so slight an advantage over 
the foreign manufacturer, by the reduction of 
| duty upon the raw material, yet, in its effect, it 
is the whole difference between the keeping and 
the losing of a market. 

Now, lam reminded by the chairman of the 
Committee of ee and Means that a full Treas- 
| ury is itself an evil. That may be true; but it is 
no proper remedy for the evil to exhaust the 
Treasury by the opposite modes of taxing some 
things so high that no revenue can be collected 
from them, and létting in others free of duty, so 
| that the manufacturers may have the revenue that 
was produced from them before. The evils of @ 
too full Treasury are altogether distinct from the 
evils of a high taxation. I wish to get rid of 
both. I will not substitute one for the other. 

My friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Borer,} 
who addressed the committee so sesity this 
morning, expressed an opinion in which I do not 
altogether concur with him. He raid that the pro- 
tected manufacturing interests would not object 
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to ever so high a rate of taxation, or to ever so 





| the revenue system of the Secretary of the Treas- || the different schedules; and, for one, I should 
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large an amount yielded to the Treasury, provi- || ury. He says: 


ded we secured that protection which they de- || 


| 


sired. Sir, those duties which bring money into 
the Treasury give little or no protection to domestic 
manufactures; and it is when these duties bring 
money into the Treasury that the manufacturers 
know that they are deriving no protection from 
them, What they want is to prevent foreign 
wares from coming into competition with their 
own; and as long as your Treasury is full to over- 
flowing, it is an evidence that the imported article 


counted on. Hence they desire some such meas- 
ure as this, which will reduce the revenue and 
keep up the protection. 

I say, then, that a too ful! Treasury is a very 
greatevil; but it is sometimes a compensation 
‘or other evils. 


“Such a counterpoise the Secretary of the Treasu 

romises in the imposition of an adequate revenue tariff. 
comm, if the system will accomplish this, it is all that the 
American manufacturer can ask ; it is all that the reason- 
able portion of them have ever asked. What they have 
sought, under the offensive appellation of protection, comes 
to them «divested of its repulsive features in the prepossess- 
| ing guise of revenue.”’ 


| A very candid confession. I trust it will put 
gentlemen upon their guard, and enable them to 


| tear away from this bill that prepossessing guise 
is still brought into competition with theirs, and || of revenue which it seems was only put on to 
that they are not deriving the protection they || hide its repulsive features of protection. 


If we are to be taxed, let us have | 


the benefit of the revenue derived from that taxa- | 


tion. 
revenue and bear the burdens also. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island makes a 
very candid confession when he says that the plan 


lam not willing, for one, to give up the | 


prepared by the Committee of Ways and Means | 


und by the Secretary of the Treasury is the old 
plan of protection. He says, speaking of the 


admission of raw materials of manufactures duty 


free: 

* {tis of the former of thegg two modes of reduction that 
I wish to make a tew remarks, ‘The reasons which have 
guided the Secretary of the ‘Treasury in the adoption of this 


mode are briedy and tuminousiy stated in his report. To | 


em them up in a single phrase, they are, encouragement of 
Aome manujactures. His plan, in other words, is anew and 
more indirect application of an old policy of protection.”’ 
Sir, that is true; and I participate in the regrets 
expressed this morning by the gentleman from 


|| reported a subsequent bill, which, in addition to | 


South Carolina, thatthe members of the Commit- | 


tee of Waysand Means, distinguished for intelli- 
gence as they are, should be found urging upon 


the Congress of the United States a revival, and | 


not merely a revival, but an extension of what | 


Ihave regarded as the exploded policy of pro- 
tection. 
no one who is instructed in the principles of po- 


litical economy, who entertains any doubt upon || 


the subject. [t is a question of science, and all 
acience isagreed upon it. As well might a peas- 
ant deny that the earth revolves around the sun. 


**Have [ not eyes? cannot I feel? do [ not see | 


the sun move? do I not feel that I am at rest? 


Do not tell me then that it is the earth that moves | 


and notthe sun?’’ The only reply you can make 
to such a person is that itis a question of science, 
and that, upon it, all science is agreed. 

And yet the gentleman from Rhode Island holds 
auch language as this: 


** Now, is there any sense in our taxing ourselves any 
longer for the benefit of England and France? If we have 


gone co far beyond the Christian rule that we love our | 


neighbors better than ourselves I can understand the mo 
tives of such a policy. If, how: vor, we have advanced 
no further than to love our neighbors as ourselves, it does 
seem to me that the continuance of such a policy adinits 
of no valid excuse; and [ do think, in this view of the 
subject, that the manulacturers of New England may well 
say, that the blood of her fathers was shed for some better 
purpose than merely that we might perpetuate, of our own 
accord, a commercial vassalage, which we found so galling 
when imposed upon us against our consent. It may be no 
disgrace voluntarily to wear their manaciles and chains : 
bat it is at least a specics of self humiliation which does not 
add mach to our reputation for wisdom in this world, nor 
comport very well with our character in other respects.”’ 

Really, sir, these are remarkable sentiments, 
and show extraordinary self-delusion. Why, 
he would seem to suppose that, because one na- 
tion chose to adopt a policy of trade by which 
the freest exchanges with others were encour- 
aged, it was occupying an attitude of humiliation. 
The gentleman says that we are loving our neigh- 
bors better than ourselves. 1 might ask the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, ‘* who is our neigh- 
bor?’’ Are not we neighbors of the people of 
New England, and should not they, upon the 
paces proclaimed by the gentleman himself, 
iave some respect to the good neighborhood that 
ought to exist between them and us? He seems 
to forget that it is not only at the expense of 
England and France, but of the great body of his 
own countrymen, that his favorite policy 1s to be 
established. 

The gentleman soon afterwards discloses the 
secret of the high favor with which be regards 

. . 


I say ‘‘exploded,’’ because there is || 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 
| These are the reductions proposed by the Com- 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


|  Butthegentdleman makesaremark which almost 
inclines me to think that he was indulging ina little 
_ irony at the expense of the Secretary of the Treas- 
_ury. Did [not know that the gentleman expressed 
himself with becoming gravity and seriousness, I 
could hardly divest myself of the idea that there 
was some lurking playfulness, some quiet humor, 
intended, when he said: 
* That it comes ina form eminently calculated to win 
the favor of all classes and parties,and therefore to acquire 


the invaluable attribute of permanence, I am also con- | 


vinced; and with all these qualities to recommend it, it is 


to me no objection that it proceeds from a source whieh will || 


be likely to procure for it a readier acceptance, at least in 
one branch of the national Legislature.’’ i 

The gentleman is altogether pleased and de- 
lighted at the tender of all that he says any rea- 
sonable manufacturer ever desired; he is eager to 
accept the gift; and it is no objection to him that 
it comes from a source which will be most likely 
to secure it to him, at least from one branch of 
the national Legislature. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways 
and Means abandoned their first project and 


their free list, proposes a reduction of some of the 
duties on imports. Now, what are these? 


the Committee of Waysand Means now propose 
a reduction of duty are articles of luxury. They 


j . 
| leave untouched the burdens resting upon the 


| and reduce the burdens upon the consumers of 


| baster ornaments, comfits, confectionery, pre- 
| pared vegetables, wines, and so forth. Some of 
these they propose to reduce from one hundred to 
fifty per cent.—others from thirty to forty. The 
'loss of revenue from the reduction on brandy, 
spirits, and cordials, would be about two muil- 
lions. 


be relieved to the amount of near $400,000. The |) 


reduction on wines would be more than $300,000. 


mittee of Ways and Means, leaving the necessa- 
ries of life as severely taxed as before. It is true 
they propose to reduce the duty upon sugar and 
molasses and salt; and I have no objection to 
reduce them; but 1 very much suspect that some 
of our friends on the Committee of Ways and 
Means would not have been so ready to reduce 
the duty upon sugar and molasses and salt, were 
it not that those great interests that are protected 
by the general operation of the bill have need of 
| these things. I cannot but suspect that lines 
of latitude have had something to do with this 
, arrangement. It is, at least, a little remarkable 
| that the manufacturing interests should be so 
| intent on laying high duties on what they sell, 
and low duties, or none at all, on what they buy. 
They understand very well the operation of the 
| protective system, although many of their advo- 
cates in former times were very bold in main- 
| taining that goods were lowered in price by high 
| duties. i 
| But, sir, [ have no objection to a reduction of 
| the duties on sugar, molasses, and salt. I am 
| willing to see them reduced on brandy also and 
the other articles | have mentioned; but let them 
be reduced pari passu with the duties upon man- 
ufactures. Ido not so much complain of what 
the committee have done as of what they have 
left undone. 
I have submitted, Mr. Chairman, a substitute 
for the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
give a general outline of 
the features of my amendment. I take the tariff 


of 1846 as the basis of the proposed changes. It 
might be very well to make some alterations in 


and Means; and I wi 





[tis | 
remarkable that nearly all the articles upon which || 


working classes—the great mass of the people— || 


brandy, and cordials, and cigars, and snuff, ala- | 


The consumers of cigars and snuff would | 





ae 


no objection to putting some of the articles = 


in domestic manufactures on the free list. Take 
for instance, India-rubber. I would consent to 
make India-rubber free; and for the simple reason 
that we import very few manufactured articles 
of India-rubber, while we export a very’ large 
amount. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Would you not 
puttin there? — 
| Mr. MILLSON. No, sir. We import articles 
| manufactured of tin, but we export none. [ wil] 
| not put anything on the free list, if I can help jt, 


|| which will subject the consumers of the countr 
|| Jo these burdens, 


; _Tam very willing to put any- 
| thing on the free list that will give our domestic 
| manufacturers an advantage in the foreign mar. 


| ket; but when they do not seek a foreign market, 


| and have no hope of securing it, I am not willip 
|| to give them what would operate asa mere bounty; 
|, just as if so much money were voted to them out 
| of the Treasury. 1 do not want to injure the 
|, manufacturing interests. God knows, I desire 
\| every part of the country to prosper; but I be. 
| lieve the system is injurjous in its operation 
everywhere —in the protected New England 
|| States, as well as in the South and West. 
| I proceed now with the explanation of the fea- 
| tures of my proposed amendment. I reduce the 
|| duties on the articles mentioned in schedule A, 
|| from one hundred to fifty per cent.; in schedule B, 
'| from forty to twenty-five per cent.; in schedules 
| C and D, from thirty and twenty-five to twenty 
|| per cent.; in schedule E, from twenty to fiftecn 
|| per cent.; in schedule F, from fifteen to ten per 
cent. The articles in schedule G I would let re- 
main at ten per cent.; and the articles in schedule 
H, which now pay five per cent., I would add to 
schedule I, and put on the free list. Ido not want 
any duties less than ten per cent, Duties less than 
teu per cent. will hardly pay the cost of collect- 
ing. I have made a calculation of the amount of 
| reduction that would be effected by such a change 
|} in the bill as that which I suggest. It is founded 
| on the imports of last year. ‘The whole reduction 
| would be $19,150,263. The reduction on sche- 
| dule A would be $1,713,000; on schedule B, 
H $1,481,000. Schedule C would give the largest 
| 


| reduction, a reduction of $9,332,000. Schedule 
| D would give a reduction of about $3,485,000. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman allow 
| me to ask him a question? 1 understand him to 
| say that duties of five per cent. will not pay the 
| expenses of its own collection. Is the gentleman 
|| aware of what that schedule does pay? 
| Mr. MILLSON. Yes; schedule H pays 
|| $898,000—less than a million. 
‘| Mr. HOUSTON. Now! desire to know from 
| the gentleman the amount of expense attending 
| the collection of the entire revenue of the United 
Siates? It is about $2,700,000, so that tlie five 
| per cent. schedule pays but little less than one 
|| third of the entire expenses of collecting the rev- 
|| enue of the United States. 
|| Mr. MILLSON. I did not intend to be under- 
| stood as speaking by the card when I said that 
| the five per cent. schedule would not pay the cost 
| of collection. I only meant to say this, that the 
amount collected, being less than $1,000,000, is 
| so small that it is not worth while to incur the 
expense of its collection; especially as we are 
seeking to reduce the revenue, and we had better 
abolish these small duties, which cost most, and 
yield least. . 
Now, I have adopted these rates of duty in 
preference to the reductions of one fifth and one 
third suggested by my two colleagues, [Messrs. 





Pree ay and Favixner.] By a reduction of 


one fifth, the five per cent. duties would be re- 
| duced to four—much too small, I think. The 
roposition of my friend who sits before me 
[wr Fau.xner] is to reduce the rates one third. 
he general effect would be to reduce the amount 
of revenue some $21,000,000; but it would leave 
fractional sums as the rates of duty. They would 
be sixty-six and two thirds, twenty-six and two 
thirds, thirteen and one third, and so forth. Now, 
to assess duties on fractional sunts by a fractional 
amount would lead to frequent errors in the cus- 
tom-houses, and to the necessity of sending back 
accounts for revision and correction; and | have 
preferred, therefore, to take whole numbers as 
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respects as he would make it; but he mast amend 
where he can, and finally accept, or reject it, as 
he may think best. In my judgment ad valorem 
duties are the worst possible for either revenue or 
protection. They are expensive in the adminis- 
tration—variable at every custom-house— subject 
to systematic frauds—offering most protection 
when prices are highest and require the least— 
and then affording the least protection when prices 
are lowest and require the most. Specific duties, 
on the contrary, dispense with the whole crowd 
of custom-house appraisers and experts, and are 
therefore cheaply administered —not liable to 
cheats, and are uniform and certain, ag well for 
revenue as protection. 
WOOL. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel some interest as to how 
wool shall be cared for in any revision of the tariff 
which may take place. My constituents, though 
by no means indifferent or uninterested in the 
mining and manufacturing interests, are more 
largely engaged in the wool-growing business than 
in any other one pursuit which can be affected by 
the tariff. In 1850 there were 1,014,122 sheep in 
my State, producing 3,400,717 pounds of wool— 
my district contributing over one thd of the 
amount. But, sir, our people do notaS€anything 
for this interest beyond what it may deserve upon 
its national merits, and nothing which they are 


not ready to concede to any other interest of equal | 


importance in any portion of our Union. They | 
do not come here as suppliants. Do what is just 
and proper for the whole Union; and then, if they 
are not included, they will be content to remain 
outside. J stand on the principle of protection— 
moderate but certain—such as a wisely adjusted 
revenue tariff will abundantly afford. I do think 
American capital, American industry, and Amer- 
ican genius entitled to the favor of the Govern- 
ment, and that, ** if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own louse, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’’ | 
prefer a Pennsylvania forge toa Birmingham one. 
| prefer the sugar of Louisiana to that of Brazil 
or Cuba. I prefer an American clipper to any 
British or Dutch bottoms; and I prefer—who does 
not?—*‘ five miles of Lowell factory girls’? to 
forty leagues of Yorkshiremen, or any number 
of * Flander’s mares.’’ I am for ruling America 
for the benefit, first, of Americans, and for the | 
** rest of mankind’’ afterwards. American labor | 
has the right to find employment and reward at 
home. American capital has the right to some 
security invested in the development of the vast 
resources of our country. American skill should 
have sufficient sasea Secs to pursue ‘* the 
track of glory’? under our own flag. 

The bill which was first introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and aiee 
provided that all wool should pay a duty of thirty 
per cent., except that costing fifteen cents and 
unf@er, and that costing fifty cents and over, which 
was to come in duty free. 
that committee intended precisely what they said ; 
but practically, such a provision would, in less | 
than twelve months’ timg, operate so as to brin 
in free of duty every pound of#wool which should 
be imported. Every gentleman who understands 
the sharp practice of custom-house morality, as 
taught b A 
monopolize the business, and who have driven 
Americans, the solid men of integrity, almost out 
of the field, knows that, with such a Jaw as that 
indicated, all sorts of wool would be imported; | 


fore come in free. 


Now, sir, I suppose | 


re 


| the woolen manufacturer for all the goods made 
| out of the material he furnishes. 
| eral—and make a discrimination in favor of the 


| anything save wool. 


n 
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bill. But inthis connection itis a significant fact, 
under the tariff of 1842, which admitted wool im- 
ported, costing seven cents and under per pound, 
free of duty, that while in nine months of 1843 
we imported but 3,332,644 pounds of such wool, | 
it rose in one year to 13,808,645 pounds, and in | 
two years (1845) to 23,382,097 pounds! the price | 
of wool falling atthe same time. (Vide table C.) | 
The committee have now proposed a duty of ten | 
per cent. on wool, That will prove wholly in- | 
adequate, in my judgment, to protect the wool- 
grower, and is not a fair compensation for the | 
thirty per cent. which he will be compelled to pay | 


I would be lib- 


manufacturer; but this is altogether too liberal. 
1 am aware there are some who go still further, 
and would place wool at once on the free list. 
The agriculturist scarcely needs protection on | 
In other things he only | 
receives the indirect benefit of having some por- 
tion of agricultural competition withdrawn by 
being employed in other industrial pursuits. His 
cordial coéperation is expected to protect every- 
body else, but when the sole opportunity arrives | 





i} 


| 





of giving him a small boon, he is told that, || 


although he has been badly treated for ten years | 


past or more, he must now offer himself up asa | for some ages had been, and now was, very considerable.» 


sacrifice. 


He helped to bury whom le helped to starve.”’ 


* But still the great have kindness in reserve ; | 


Those who urge that wool should be admitted | 
free of duty start off with the sober assurance 


that the effect will be to raise the price of wool, 1] posterous to force America, but * yet in the gris- 


and they assert in the next breath that the home 
manufacturer cannot prosper because he cannot 
obtain wool as cheap as the foreign manufacturer. 
The process through which this paradoxical re- 
sult will be reached is somewhat mystical. It is 
based upon the supposition that when the broad- 
cloth manufacturers—whodo notnow make a yard 
of cloth—shall arise under the potent magic of free | 
wool, and go into the markets of the world, they 
will produce such a scnsation—such a wave on | 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Amazon, | 


| that the price of wool will be raised throughout | 


| Now, it is notorious that the consumption of 
vat class of foreign importers who now || Wool over all Europe has overtaken — 


| 
and that it would cost fifteen cents and under, or || Within the same time. The influx of gold, also, 
fifty cents and over, in every instance, and there- || into the commercial world, from Australia and 
l confidently assert that every 1) California, has raised the value of all kinds of 


eandid importer will so admit; and also that no || propert 


manufacturer of intelligence, however he may 1 


covet free wool, will deny it. 

In order to make the bill in fact what it pur- | 
ported to be, I gave notice that I would, at the | 
proper time, offer an amendment, as follows: 

That any wool or hair of the alpaca, the 
like animals, which shall be changed in its character for the 
purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be cleansed, or 
puntfied, or ,» 80 as to raise the value at the port of | 
importation to fifty cents per pound or over, or which shall | 
be reduced in yalue by the admixture of dirt or any foreign 
substance to fifteen cents per pound or less, shall be subject 
to pay a duty of thirty per cent. 


|| years ago for thirty-five cents perpound. But the 
t, and other fact is,as l understand it, that wool is notadmitted 


i 


Buta new p ition haying been brought for- 
ward, my amendment is no longer germane to the || 


the entire world. If that should be the conse- 
quence, of course there would be a proportionate 
rise in woolens. But the only rise that would be 
likely to occur, would be in consequence of Amer- | 
ican wool-growers abandoning the business, and 
slaughtering their flocks. Deserted by their Gov- } 
ernment, why should they struggle longer? The | 
manufacturers would find themselves disappointed 

in their sanguine expectations. Their domestic | 
sources for supplying the raw material would be | 
cut off, and they would speedily be at the mercy | 
of foreign production and foreign legislation. | 
Should tle manufactures fail under such cir- | 
cumstances as these, it would be a hopeless task | 
to attempt their revival. 


EXAMPLE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND CONSIDERED. 


We are cited to France and to England as 
examples which we should follow; and it is said 
that wool has risen in price in those countries in 
consequence of the abolition of all duties thereon. 


The production has not kept pace with the de- 
mand. The prices, therefore, have risen, but not 
by any means so much as represented, and per- 
haps not more than other products of the world 


within the last six years, from twenty- 
five to forty per cent... The price of wool now in 
this country is hardly a remunerating price, be- 
cause the farmer cannot better afford his wool 
now for fifty cents per pound, than he could six 


entirely free of duty into France, but woolen 

oods are absolutely prohibited. This gives the 
Genie market to the French manufacturer exelu- 
sively. For this she has fiercely struggled for 


en 


two centuries. That sort of legislation would be 
perhaps satisfa to both the American wool- 
grower and man rer, but it is not proposed. 


Take the next case, that of England. By a sys- 


| 
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————— 


tem of protection the most marked and 
ever yet witnessed, commencing in th 
Edward I1., she has reached the goal she Aimed 
at—capability of underselling in all markets—anq 
can safely challenge the world to meet her 0 

the footing of free trade. While she forbade be 
exportation of wool either by penal enactments oe 
an export duty from the fourteenth century yj 
recent times, she also encouraged the growth of 
woolen manufactures by multiplied statutes in 
almost every reign from Henry V. to Cromwelj 

and from Cromwell to Victoria. All her people 
living were clothed in woolen, and dying coujq 
not be buried without a woolen winding shee, 
Pope alludes to this fact in his day— 1 

**Odious ! in woolen! *twould a saint provoke, 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke.” 

The manufacturers of England have no further 
step to take in the march of protection, gj; 
Robert Peel led them to the summit. As omnip. 
otent as Parliament may be, it has no more power 
to exert in their behalf. 

The author of ** Memoirs of Wool,”’ published 
in England in 1757, discoursing upon the legisla. 
tion of 1550, says: 

“Thus we perceive, contrary to what we shall find fre. 
quently asserted by persons attempting the history of the 
English woolen manufacture, that trom Edward 111. it haq 
been a growing business, and that the exportation of cloth 


Persistent 
€ reign of 


This ‘growing business’? has never been 


checked, and its magnitude now far eclipses what 
| lt was even ten 


ears ago. 
Such being the position of England, now in 
‘the bone of manhood,’’ I submit that it is pre. 


tle,’’ to adopt the same legislation which may be 
proper for Creat Britain and all her colonies. You 
might as well enter a grass-fed three-year-old colt 
on the race-course against a thorough-bred and 
well-trained English race-horse. Naked compe- 


| tition must end in the extinguishment of special 
| pursuits, or the reduction of American labor to 


the English level; and lam inflexibly opposed to 
either result. Nobody who does not desire to see 
the labor of this country degraded can advocate 
such a proposition. 


FINE WOOLS CAN BE RAISED AT HOME. 
It is frequently asserted that we do not and 


| cannot raise the finer class of wools necessary 


for the manufacture and finish of the high-priced 
styles of cloth. Any such assertions I regard as 
rash and unsustained by facts. Our flocks of 
sheep are composed generally of mixed breeds; 
and it is well known that mixed or hybrid breeds 
of stock degenerate sooner than pure bloods. 
Bat it requires no more care to maintain ptrity 
of blood in America than in any other country. 
There is nothing in Spain or Saxony which our 
wide domain of soil and climate cannot match. 
There is wool annually produced in Vermont 
and Ohio, and I presume in other States, in po 
respect inferior to any that can be cuaioaae 
Silesia or Segovia. The same wool might do 
less be raised in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, with greater profit. 

It is true that the warm sun of Spain renders 
the fleece of the Merino breed harsher than itis 
in the milder climate of Saxony; and when sheep 
are fed on chalky districts, the wool is apt to get 
coarser; while on a rich loamy soil it becomes 
soft and silky. Such facts, with our widely 
varied soil and climate, present no hindrances to 
the successful production of all the superior grade 
wools. 

England produces about 140,000,000 pounds, 
and imports 100,000,000 pounds of wool annually; 
yet of this large amount, by the reports of the 
ore ear, only 6,128,626 pounds is German, and 

ut 68,750 pounds Spanish. The wools from 
other countries, it will be seen from the price’, 
are common and ordinary. It would appear, 
then, if even wool grown in a particular locality 
and of a peculiar grade were indispensable, that 
it is insignificant in amount. : 

The improved machinery for assorting wools, 
separating the coarse from the fine, the long stapl® 
from the short staple, into three or more classes, 
has enabled the manufacturer to select even from 
the cheap wool of South America a considerable 
a of the fleece adapted to fabrics of the 

ighest finish. Cgttom, also, both here and in 
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oe 
England, has been made to serve as a substitute 
for the finest class of wools. In point of fact, 
there is very little purely all-wool cloth in the 
market; and it requires a nice discrimination to 
jetect what is so common that it is no longer con- 
sidered a fraud. 

The price of fine wool always regulates the 
rice of coarse wool. The idea that we can ad- 
mit the highest cost article without affecting the 
lower grades, is absurd. ‘The price of German 
wool of the finest quality in Liverpool was, De- 
cember 31, 1856, three shillings, or seventy-two 
cents per pound, and some prize lots of wool from 
Australia considerably higher, (three shillings 
and nine pence, or ninety cents;) and, when our 
manufacturers are ready to pay such prices for a 
similar article, they will soon have no occasion 
to seek for it abroad. The fault has been hitherto 
that the same price has been paid for the clip of 
all flocks, in the same region of country, regard- 
jess of the fineness and superior condition of the 








clip of any exceptional grower. It has been found |, 
here, therefore,asin England, though the fact has || 


not been here so generally acted upon, that the 
most profit will accrue from sheep with fleeces 
weighing from three to four pounds, instead of 
one to one and a half sili, and where the 
carcass is to be reckoned as an equal moiety of 
the net proceeds. 

Again, it is urged that we need not fear com- 
etition with England or Europe in raising wool, 
Cecanee our land is so much the cheapest. Those 
who make this statement lose sight of the vast 
plains and steppes of Russia, South America, and 
Australia, where single individuals own flocks of 
from ten thousand to sixty thousand, and where 
the cost of keeping the year round is confined to 
a few shepherds and a few dogs. They forget 
that Russia offers in perpetuity vast tracts of un- 
occupied public lands to those who will establish 
large sheep-folds within her precincts; and that 
her exportations of wool in 1844, not including 
Poland, amounted to 30,379,360 pounds. Touch- 
ing the incapacity of England to compete with us, 
itwould be sufficient to point to the fact, that while 
one of her writers, as early as in 1656, asserted that 


“wool is the flower and strength, the revenue and | 


blood of England,’’ she now produces more than 
double the quantity of wool that is raised in the 


United States, and much more than France, not- | 


withstanding her limited comparative area; and 
that the price the past season was an average one 
of at least forty cents per pound. The native home 
of the South Down and Leicester sheep cannot 
be a weak competitor in the wool-growing busi- 
ness. On this land view of the matter I will give 
the testimony—which my friend from Ohio has 
already eiandcrol Lord Napier, of Scotland, be- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords in 
1828. He said: 


“Tf we had not sheep upon it, it would become the hab- 
itation of snipes and foxes, and return to waste. More than 
a of Scotland is occupied in raising Cheviot, or 

-faced sheep.” 


WOOL HAS NOT HAD PROTECTION. 


It is stated that the wool-grower has been pro- 
tected for the past ten years, but I deny the fact. 
The greatest protection the wool-grower has had 
is, that nearly all the manufacturing nations of 
the world are also large purchasers of wool. 
Consumption is outstripping production. The 
demand for woolen clothing in all its forms is 
increasing. Whenever the rate of duty upon 
woolens is less than that on wool, the latter re- 
celves no protection, because the former will be 
imported, and crush both the wool-grower and 
the mariufacturer. Our present tariff, as was ob- 
vious at its birth, and as it is now conceded by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, has oper- 
ated todiscriminate against woolens, and if against 
woolens, of course inst wool. Mr. Guthrie 
says, in his able and honest report: 

“Now we import $1,940,697 of wool for our manufac- 
turers, who pay a duty of thirty per cent. upen it; and we 
import $23,297,384 of the mannfactures ef wool, on which 
We pay diferent rates of duty, viz: thirty per cent. on part, 
twenty-five percent. on d twenty per cent. on part ; 
whilst with wool free of in other manufacturing comm- 
tries, the duty operates a discrimination agaist the labor 
and capital of our uwn . This is peculiarly the case 


as to the coarser fabries, which we admit ata less duty than 
We impose wpun wool.’? 


The-higher value here of capital and labor gives 


The Tariff—Mr. Morrill. 
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| to the foreign manufacturer an advantage which | 


| thirty per cent. scarcely more than compensates. 
In 1840, when the duues on woolens under the 


compromise act had fallen to twenty-eight per | 


| cent., and were to be reduced the next year to 
| 


| in the country had to stop. That showed the 


point up to which the woolen manufacturer re- 


quired support, and I am for conceding it now. 
| It is necessary in order to secure a home market 
| for wool. 
| wool but by putting the manufacturer’s wheels in 
| motion. 
|| be higher than upon wool. When this is done 
| to a reasonable extent, and when all or nearly all 

dye stuffs are admitted free of duty, then I think 

the manufacturer should say, ‘* Hold, enough!” 
|—and if he attempts anything more, he may 
| **go a wool-gathering and come home shorn.’’ 
|| ‘The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Dun- 
| FEE] the other day stated that ** what we do want 
|| is a reliable, steady, increasing home market.”’ 
Exactly. Lagree with him. But he is for open- 
ing our ports, so far as wool is concerned, to the 
competition of the world. Isthat the way togive 
the wool-grower a home market? If you will 
| entirely prohibit the introduction of woolen man- 


and the wool-growers would need to ask-no other 


when she recently proposed to remove the pro- 
| hibition, even that was coupled with a provision 


for a bounty upon all cloths exported. If we tax 





ized? 


| unremitting struggle in France, Belgium, Ger- 





} may feel impelled to levy an export duty upon 


|| in the hands of foreign Governments. Unless we 
mean to abandon sheep-farming altogether, and 
there is no stock more beneficial to the soil than 
sheep, it seems to me that we should give some 


of the business throughout all our wide domains, 
|| forthere is no portion of the Union that maynot 
more or less profitably engage init. In the north- 
ern and New England States for the past ten 
years, the growth of wool has fallen off some- 


has greatiy increased, and ought not to be dimin- 


1850 it was 52,516,959 pounds, being an increase 
| of about fifty per cent. I submit the fact (vide 





western States increased from 1840 to 1850 more 
than three hundred per cent. If the business in 
the East is waning, it ought not te be further de- 


1as the highest claims to encouragement. 

The policy I have indicated would in the end 
be most to the advantage of the manufacturer— 
securing to him a home supply of the raw mate- 


tions of foreign markets and foreign hostile legis- 
lation, and itis fluctuations he has most to dread— 
not high prices of wool. 

It has been argued that the charges for trans- 
portation on wool are twenty-five per cent., and 
this is suggested as being a suflicient protection. 
That is an argument that proves too much, and 
might be applied to all imports, woolens inclu- 
sive, to a greater or less extent. Take, for in- 
stance, hardware—on fine goods or cutlery the 
charges are, perhaps, not more than twenty per 
cent.; on Sheffield hardware, generally, they 
amount to thirty per cent.; and for the light, 
bulky, and low-priced Birmingham ware, the 
charges rise from thirty to fifty per cent. Gen- 
tlemen interested may make the most of the argu- 


ment. 
“ Ah, me, what perils do environ _ 
The man that meddies with cold iron!” 


am 
rn 


But who is it, Mr. Chairman, that comes here 
and asks for the repeal of the duty on wool? 
Certainly not the wool-growers. Whatever the 


ee 





twenty per cent., all the woolen manufactories | 


I know of no other way of protecting | 


‘To do this the duties on woolens must | 


protection. Thatis what France does to-day; and | 


cloths, and afterwards find France pays a bounty | 
' . s t | 
| equal to our tax, what protection would be real- | 
Sut, considering the high price of wool, | 


| 
ufactures, that would give us the home market, | 
now higher than it has been since 1834, with an | 


many, and England for the manufacturing su- | 
ate ’ 
| premacy, 1s it not more likely that other nations 


| wool than woolens? That would place us entirely | 


encouragement to the increase and maintenance | 


what; but in the western and southern States it | 


ished. The wholeamount of wool raised in 1840 in | 
the United States, was 35,802,114 pounds, and in | 


table A) to gentlemen from the South and West, | 
that the wool of very many of the southern and | 


ressed: if it is a rising one in other sections, it || 


rial, and shielding him from the annual fluctua- 1 


may think about it, they are at home feeding their 
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| bleating flocks, and protecting them from the 
|} wintry blasts; but the agents of thelarge manu- 
|| facturers and importers are here, bleating like 
lambs, with persuasive tongues and curious 
figures, in favor of freé weel, and disinterestedly 
endeavoring to protect the wool-growers from 
their ignorance and folly in net recognizing their 
benevolence. At their own cost they are here 
trying to prevail upon Congress to pass a law 
|| which, they say, will give the farmer a higher and 
more permanent price for his woo! than he has 
|| ever yet received! ‘The Trojans feared the 
Greeks, even when they made presents.”’ ‘The 
ll eon__: 4 
|| ‘Trojans had reason to fear a wooden horse, but 
|| here is quite as alarming an exhibition of the 
|| woolly horse. 
| Itis nota new thing, because the farmers are 
|| on board the same_ ship, for the manufacturers 
} and importers to claim the steerage. But let usdo 
|| justice to all, and ‘* call no man master.”? A 
quaint old English writer on this subject remarks 
that: 

“A fundamental mistake this (notwithstanding same- 
ness Of interest in other r spects) oO Hhugdine sellers and 
|| buyers of any commodity are not divided in one point, the 

price to be paid forit !—that either of them getting the whole 


|| staff of en their own hands, will not beat the other 
|} with it mos righteously !”? 
| . . * 

I object to placing the ‘‘ staff of power’? into 
the hands of any one class or any one interest. 
It ought always to take two to make a bargain. 


HARDWARE. 

Suppose the wool-grower or his agent were to 
retort upon the manufacturers with a similar line 
of argument, and state that the duty of thirty per 
cent. on the manufactures of iron—hard ware, cut- 
lery, &c., is altogether too much or not needed at 
|} all. While I believe it would not be quite false, 

I think it would be rather ungracious; but not 

more so than the feeling manifest in some quar- 

ters to sacrifice wool for the exclusive benefit of 
| the manufacturers,avho seem disposed to 


| 


**Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.”’ 

On Sheffield hardware, such as cutlery, edge- 
tools, files, and saws, some protection is needed 
a litde longer, but for this, twenty per cent. is 
ample; and upon all other kinds, without dis- 

|| crimination, ten per cent., I feel quite sure, is 
fully sufficient. Formerly nearly all of our hard- 
ware was made of wrought iron; now it is nearly 
|| all made of cast or malleable iron. The superi- 
ority of American hardware, such as house- 
|| finishing articles, saddlery, &c., is conspicuous 
|| and generally conceded. oe of the Birming- 
|| ham factors are giving @p exports to America. 
Under these circumstances, | would not withhold 
from American artisans that protection without 
which their final and complete success might be 
even thought to be endangered. But let all parties 
| comply with the golden rule, ‘* and as ye would 
|| that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
|| likewise.’’ 
Those Democratic orators and editors who 
|| made the welkin ring about the cruel injustice of 
| the tariff of 1842, for only allowing wool costing 
|| seven cents and under to be imported free of duty, 
| will not, I trust, now be guilty of the inconsist- 
ency of striking a heavier blow upon the farmer 
| in the same direction. 
RAGS. 


} By the bill, as last amended by the commit- 


| 


tee, | see that all rags are to be admitted free of 
duty. The importation of rags for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1856, was 38,727,017 pounds, costing 


| $1,239,168—a very extraordinary increase within 
| the past few years. Itis under,rather than over, 
to say that not less than 25,000,000 pounds of this 
| amount may be estimated to have been woolen 


| rags, or old worn-out and torn-up woolen cloths. 


| 


|| These are picked to pieces by machinery, after 
|| they reach this country, and when cleansed and 
|| the fibers separated, form what is called shoddy, 
| and this sells in market for sixteen and sometimes 
| even for thirty cents per pound, coming into di- 
| 

| 


| 


rect competition, and displacing an equal amount 
of our wool. There are several of our manu- 
facturers who devote their almost exclusive at- 
tention to this business. The value of rags as 
imported’ nearly equals the 14,737,393 pounds of 


foreign wool imported the past year, which was 
$1,665,064. The process by which this material 
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is used is, to mix with every one hundred pounds 
of shoddy seven pounds of fleece wool, and thir- | 
teen pounds of cotton, and this, when spun, | 
answers the purpose for filling, either for woolen | 
or cotton warps, and various styles of cloths are | 
produced, stout and firm in appearance, but | 
wanting in durability. 
In this style of cheap goods the English led the | 
way; and a few years ago, when Dewsbury, and | 
some other towns in England, had become famous | 
for this peculiar manufacture, the English wool- | 
rowers petitioned Parliament for protection, and | 
it was granted. Our position requires legislation 
uite as much now. By the act of Congress, 
Ragust 5, 1854, to carry into effect the recipro- 
city treaty with England, we are compelled to | 
admit pelts and wool and all the rags, ‘* being the | 
rowth of the Provinces’’ of British America. | 
‘his will prove about as large a dose of free | 
trade, pure and simple, as our farmers ought to | 
be subjected to. ot less than three or four | 
cents daty per pound on this article will be re- 
quired to be of,any service as protection. 


SUGAR. 

The question of repealing the dut sugar | | 
suppose is to be pressed upon us. e prices 
of sugar are fearfully high, and there seems to 


be a panic for some instantaneous remedy. I am || 
in favor of some remedy also; but not for an |! 


opiate that may afford relief for a season, and | 
fasten the complaint upon our system for life. I 
cannot approve of the policy which would give | 
us cheap sugar this year and dear sugar forever | 
thereafter. I would like to know of gentlemen | 
upon what principle they can stand—unless they | 
are for out-and-out free trade—when they pro- 
pose to exclude sugar from all protection what- 
ever? True, it is an article of primary necessity | 
—of universal use—and ought we not the more 
to encourage a cheap and home supply ? 

We have held out inducefnents to the sugar | 
planters in the Souta to make heavy investments 
for the production of sugar. If the duty should 
be abandoned the whole business would be 


abandoned, and subject those engaged to heavier || 


enaluies than even the severity of the seasons. 

or the past ten years we have obtained upon an 
average not less than one third of our supply of | 
sugar from Louisiana, at prices of from aa to | 
six and eight cents. (Vide table B.) Who does | 
not see that, if we had been compelled to go | 
abroad for this amount of sugar, prices would 
have ranged much higher during all this time? 
If there had been no sugar produced in the Uni- | 
ted States the past year, the price, instead of | 
being ten cents the pound, would doubtiess have | 
been not less than fifteen. For the last year or | 
two unpropitious seasons have largely reduced 
the crop; and this, as | understand it, is the great 
reason why the sugar interest is to be abandoned 
to its fate. Well may the sugar planter say: 


“ When sorrows come they come not single, 
But in battalious.”’ 


They hope to recover—they are struggling to 
recover; and yet, while they are crushed to the 
earth by an inhospitable season, in their hour of 
extreme peril it is pone to give them a finish- 
ing blow; and, in their day of calamity, it is pro- 
posed to mock them by an entire withdrawal of | 
what was not begrudged them in the dawn of 
their prosperity! Why, sir, even the drunken 
Irigh boy has too much of honor to strike his 
father when he is down. If itis a sufficient reason 
for placing sugar on the free list because its pro- 
duction has diminished, then should broadcloth 
be placed on the free list, for the manufacture of 
that has wholly ceased. I stand on the principle 
of giving incidental protection wherever it may 
be needed, and the parties concerned are the best 
judges of that. 

If we are to go on the principle of throwing 
overboard a Jonah every time there comes up a 
squall—now wool, now sugar, and now iron— 
there will not be enough left to grapple with the 
one-eyed giant of free trade; and all the favor gen- 
tlemen will have secured to any favorite branch 
of industry will be that accorded to Ulysses, of 
being devoured last. 

In 1850 there were produced in Vermont 
6,349,357 pounds of maple sugar; and in ordi- 
nary seasons, reckoning the consumption at 












thirty pounds per capita, it reaches about two 
thirds of the whole amount consumed. The 


quality has been greatly improved within a few | 


years, and is mostly consumed in the State; but 
caren tc sc is sold, on account of its fine and 
peculiar flavor for various culinary purposes, 
commands full prices. It is not to # expected 
that the sugar-maple can ever be made to yield so 
great an amount of sugar as would be required 
for the general use of the country, though the 
trees may be very rapidly grown for that purpose; 
but the introduction of the Chinese sugar-cane, 
sorgho sucre, holds out some encouragement to 
hope that a new source of supply has been dis- 
covered. If this should turn out to be another 
| morus multicaulis speculation, as is but too prob- 
able, and if the sugar-cane of Lousiana shall 
remain unfruitful after being spared another year, 
and after being dug about, then indeed we may 
be forced to place sugar among that exotic list of 
| articles which the United States cannot produce. 
But the trial should not be abandoned without a 
struggle commensurate with its importance; and 
whenever the duties upon sugar are to be entirely 
repealed, some reciprocal advantages should be 
obtained—such as the relaxation of the onerous 


| duties now imposed upon our produce admitted 


into Cuba. Besides this, Spain takes care to 
regulate her export duty upon sugar according to 
the scale of the market prices in the United States; 
and, if she were left untrammeled by our product, 
| she would be able to extort still higher export 
charges. If we let it come free, she should let it 
go free. 





COTTON. 


The success of the doctrine of protection 1s 
clearly manifest in the history of American cot- 
ton goods. At the close of the war, in 1816, the 
double duties ceased; but through the exertions 
of such men as Calhoun and Lowndes, the square 
yard duty was retained upon cottons and valued 
at twenty cents per square yard, although cost- 
ing under, which amounted to actual prohibition 
on all goods under that price. The result is, that, 
while we still need some protection upon fine 
goods, we can undersell the world on the coarse 
| fabrics, and require no a gen upon anything 

below what is known as No. 26 in point of fine- 
| ness. A few years since we shipped cotton drill- 
| ings to Calcutta, (Hindostan,) from whence the 

world, at the date of our Revolution, drew its chief 
supplies of cotton; but the British Government 
endeavored to shut us out of the rising trade b 
at once levying a duty of ten per cent. onall seh. 
goods, This did not prove sufficient; and in two 
or three years an additional al of ten percent. 
was put on, which successfully excluded the 
American goods. Another point is to be noted 
here; and that is, the jealous care with which the 
British watch and protect their trade wherever it 
requires any such aid. 





CONCLUSION. 


The whole philosophy of our revolutionary 
fathers was both theoretical and practica! inde- 
pendence—absolute and eternal. If this was the 
ruling idea of three millions of people, with colo- 
nial boundaries, surely the idea cannot be'less 
and weaker when our population is nine times 
larger, with continental boundaries! With the 
vast forces of our active population, with the un- 
bounded extent of our pastures and plains, savan- 
nas and deltas, hills and prairies, with a climate 
that reaches from tropical heat to polar cold, with 
all the advantages of mineral wealth and commer- 
cial enterprise ;-—if, with all these surroundings, we 
cannot achieve practical independence, then will 
our administrative imbecility have been proven, 
and the incapacity of a great people for self-gov- 
ernment will have been demonstrated. Without 
the production and control of the primary neces- 
sities of life we must remain the vassals of those 
who are the arbiters of our supplies. All admit 
that in war we should make our own cannon and 
our own gunpowder. Unless war be the natu- 
ral state of man, and in proportion as the years 
of peace are greater than those of war, it is quite 
as important that we shall be independent in peace 
asin war. Food and clothing are not less indis- 
or in my — . ? 

ch articles, then, of primary necessity as 
thereisany hope of suecessfally producing, ahovid 
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be waked into life—nursed into perennial yieu:_ 
by moderate and steady diserithinations int, 
favor so long as their condition makes jt pro ny 
or so long as there is a probable chance of ult 
mate success. 

I trust we shall be able to harmonize a)! inter. 
ests by being just and liberal to all, and check ¢),, 
unprofitable accumulation going on in the Tres. 
ury. With these objects in view, I shall y 
such amendments as the line of my ar 


Treas. 

Ote for 

would indicate, and, if they are adopt ee 
’ oO e 

then vote for the bill. pted, 1 shall 











TaBie A. iwi 
00l produced in ¢ 

United States, o 

1840. 1850, 

Alabama.........+seeee0+8 pounds, 220,353 657,118 
Arkansas ... node susncotese J 182'545 
EINER: ns s0penhonchéesenesesnesns 7,285 23,247 
GEOtER 20s cveccccccccceccocscgcce Stighe 990.019 
ee. COLLET Ret esd 2.997'499 
LOUiSIANG......sccccsecsccesevess 49,283 “109,897 
Maryland.....csscccssecccscecses 488,291 77,433 
Mississippi....se-sseseseeeeereees 175,196 559.619 
POE Rcescsconces ncccceecnc case GED 1,627°164 
North Carolina. ......seeeeeeee08+ 625,044 970,738 
South Carolina. ......seseeeeeeee+ 299,170 487.233 
TeNNeSSES, ...cccccccrccccese soeelVOU,dae 1,364,378 
TERS. cccccccenceccvccces cose cece . 131.917 
Virginia .....00 secccscccces sooces 2,538,374 2,860,765 
OCOMMBCHERE  ccscccicvedecses esse 889,870 “497,454 
Maine .......: ceess wocvce cocescl fGO00k 1,364,034 
Rhode Island..... +++ «+++ - 183,830 129,699 
New Hampshire...... - 1,260,517 1,108,476 
Massachusetts......sseccccseceree 941,906 585,136 
Vermont. ...000 cccceeccccee seceeeds099, 230 3,400,717 
Caloris s cen 006400 0d ovedesesds ~ . 5,520 
Delaware..ccccoscccccccccsccecce 64,404 57,768 
THinOI8....scccccccccccecccssecess 600,007 2,150,113 
Indiana,....ccccsecosesccceccscecs 1,237,919 2,610,987 
TOWB.. soccccccccccccccssevececcse 23,039 373,898 
Michigan... .eccccccctececcsesscese LSS a0 2,043,283 
New Jersey..... cccccdeconesacces GU gmed 375,396 
New York. coccccevesvececscesessagresuee 10,071.30) 
GONG. ciceseiéss 00 606000 coces + 00003,080,315 10,196.37] 
Pennsylvania .. 0.04 cee eees veseesd048,564 4,481,570 
WISCONSIN » o cwececccces grec devoce 6,777 253,963 


TaBLe B.—Sugar. [Incomplete.] 


Pounds Produced in Price in New 

imported. United States. Orleans, 
Be ankths cannes - aver. crop. 5X to 6 
1836... ccccccceee - short crop. 10% toll 


1842... ..se0 04+ 173,863,555 


140,000,000 3% to 4 
1843...... 000000" 71,335,131 


160,000,000 43% to 6 


Pnscvesankies 186,804,578 204,913,000 

1845....40 0 0s002+111,957,404 175,000,000 6 w7 
Mabstes cetctss - 237,133,000 i 
1853... 4.44 0+++ 400,000,000 370,000,000 “ 
Mss das calles - 500,000,000 1¥ to 4 
ci iciieaalia - - 4% to 6 
aR peence - short ron. 7 wo 9 
BGO ss coscdacees - 100,000, 9 toll 

TaBLe C. 


By the second annual report of the Boston Board of 
Trade, it appears that prices of superfine wool, which are 
about the same they would be for medium fleece wool, 
have been as follows : 


In the year 1843.....esce0esseceeeeees 20 COMtS per po 
1 Dvctic dbo ckadnéeseend ott “ 6 
WBE 000.0000 canceveces coecO cr “6 * 
ere 6 
WOAT as ccedscdiccccdivcet OD 1 6s 


WBAB. .ccccccccccccccccccesde 8 ” 
WBAD. oc cevecccccccvcsccesade « 
B50. .ccrcvesescevse coness4O; 6 + 
IBS]. ccccccecccsccvesseceds 8 os 
1BSD..ccrcccvccccccscseceeth *, - 
TESS. ..cccccccvccccssscesea0 se 
185A. .cccccccccscccvesevesa0  ¢ Ai 
1855.cevecceresccsveseeccedd ce 


1856 ..cccccsscccsvevercece4e 4 





STABILITY OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. D. EVANS, 
OF TEXAS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 4, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. EVANS said: Cs 

Mr. Cuaraman: Unity in fundamental opinions 
constitutes the spiritual essence, the very life and 
soul of nationality; for ‘can B® no harmony 
in any association without consent, and no con- 
sent without accord in ideas. But difference in 
race invariably ta a corresponding differ- 
ence in primary belief. Hence, as difference n 


race manifests itself on a great scale in the inte- 
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seeribbe the principal dangers which threaten the | 
| 


stability of the Republic. 

The fact isincontestable. Intellectual anarchy 
reigns throughout the land. There is no social 
doctrine, no scientific maxim of government, as- 
sured of general assent, or free from incessant 
discussion. The entire population of the coun- 
try appears to be slowly dividing into distinct || 
nationalities, as perverse in their prejudices, as 
opposite in their peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing, as if they were severed by the breadth of | 
ory seas, or the height of icy mountains. 
in ene place, the ear is startled by the idioms of 
a strange speech confounding the native tongue. || 
In another, every nerve of patriotism and human- 
ity is thrilled with horror by the spectacle of in- 
furiate mobs battling over the sacred ballot-box, || 
which they pollute with the blood of murder. | 


an 





Here, one exclaims with terrific anathemas agginst 
the institution of slavery; yonder, they shekt as 
wildly: “it is the main pillar of the Republic; 
therefore open the gates of the high seas, and 
ship all Africa over.’? In the mean time learned 
divines and the largest churches separate on the 
question, and the communion of the peaceable | 
Christ resounds with the clangor of debate, and 
the curses of excommunication. 

In the North, they proclaim a frightful despo- 
tism in Congress to rule the people of the Terri- 
toriesas the mere serfs of government. In medial 
jatitudes, they announce the monstrous dogma 
of squatter sovereignty, that political phantom, 
soiled in Kansas with the lurid smoke of civil 
war, and reeking in Utah with the odors of adul- 
tery. While in the fiery light uf the South, it is 
boldly maintained that every act of Federal au- 
thority may be rendered null by the acts of a single 
State. And thus goes the conflict. 

Who, then, can doubt the danger? For, no 
community can remain one, unless a preponder- 
ant majority of its members be one in fundamental 
opinion. It isa law of human nature, coextensive || 
with all experience, that intellectual strife tends || 
ever, more and more, to become physical, to 
emerge in the condition of positive force with a 
view to aggressive conquest. The battle of thun- 
dering arms follows the anterior battle of ideas, 
as the consequence follows the cause. 
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/a mighty 


| the fact. 
| opment ef humanity, the theologica] principle has || 


| pen of history will ever again be called to record 


| such as once swept the land and sea with whirl- 


| orous activity it inscribed peculiar and powerful | 


| Thus the eternal traces of the volcano remain in || 





Indeed, one might imagine the period of actual 
collision very close at hand, to judge by the tokens | 
of the approaching shock so strongly significant 
in the late presidential canvass; for, in that grand 
political struggle, there was a cause at work in- 
comparably more ominous of evil than any ever 
before evolved in the annals of American elections. 
A patriot should weep to think of it; the face of | 
an honest man should burn with blushes to name 
it; but the damning truth will be stamped on the 
eternal records of guilty shame: that cause was 


ery. 
# not these gloomy portents in the social 

anent? Alas! one of the saddest pages in all 
the world’s history enables us to interpret their | 
terrible meaning. Inthe last days of the Roman 
republic, the inauspicious days which preceded 
so closely the civil wars of Mesias and Sylla, as 
they prepared the way for the bloody sword of 
Cesar, the same flagitious barter of notes pre- 
dominated in the Capitol as the only avenue to 
oficial trust. The result was a lesson of horrors 
for the instruction of all future ages. Will you 
profit by that dreadful example? But whether 
we elect to do so or not, there will be no change 
in the everlasting laws; and for all time, when- 
ever political factions ina free Government begin 
by contending against each other with gold, they 
will not be long in learning to struggle with naked 
Steel. Thus it must be apparent to the most care- 
less observation that the intellectual anarchy is 
ubiversal and incessant, that the conflict of ideas 
pervades all the elements of society, while a pro- 
found and aren demoralization is silently 
poisoning the current of political life at its very 
source. 

I have attributed these various evils to the gen- 
eral antagonism of primary opinions existing in 
the bosom of American society, and that again 
to the broadly-marked and deeply-defined differ- 
ences of race, aggregated, without being united, 
in the same territorial limits. Or the cause of all 
the mischief, of both the present dissension and 





| of man and nature; the efficient and final causes; || 


| responding emotions, conduct, and habits. 


| divergence? 
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r of American society, to this cause alone l | the premnease ome might be characterized || slavery was the result of a religious sentiment; 


briefly as a double antagonism of religions and 


; ¢ / d || as stil cy « iddy gyration of the storm, every 
races, tending, by the fixed necessity of irreversi- as 


wave that es against the foundations of the 


| ble natural laws, in opposite social directions. _|| Constitution, is urged and guided by the same 


That difference in religious ideas operates as || immeasurable force. 


repulsive force to divide und distract || But what is the real nature of the intellectual 
nationalities, no sober student of human nature || discord last mentioned? Itis the accidental serv- 
will deny, since every field of history, ancient and | itude of a particular race. If there had been only 
modern, presents colina and awful memorials of | one homogeneous nationality in the country, the 
Indeed, in the great progressive devel- || problem of slavery never could have arisen. 
herefore, one fertile source of antagonism in the 
been preponderant in every evolution, subordina- | primary beliefs of American society has resulted 
ting all the other social elements to its supreme | from antagonism in the races. 
control. It is this which has always stimulated Moreover, it is susceptible of the most com- 
and modified the industry, arts, habits, customs, || plete inductive proof, that difference of race per se 
and every special institution of nations, so that || never fails to effect the clearest specific difference 
every considerable change in religion, as Fetich- || in all the elements of national character. Prima 
worship, Polytheism, Judaism, Christianity, and || facie, this assertion might seem opposed to the 
the Protestant reformation, has invariably effected || principle previously stated—that the religious idea 
a correlative change in the state of civilization. _|| 1s preponderant in the social organism; and hence 
It must be conceded, however, that the religious | it might be hastily inferred that homogeneity of 
sentiment has suffered a remarkable, if not an || religion would induce a perfect unity incivilization. 
irrevocable decline in the European and American |} However, the briefest analysis of historical 
world. Itis, therefore, highly improbable that the || facts suffices to remove the apparent contradiction, 
and to demonstrate fully that race reacts on all the 
| philosophical conceptions as extensively and as 
energetically as the latter influence the former; so 
that, although the whole of humanity exhibits 
the cheering signs of a continuous intellectual 
|| progress, the development can never produce a 
thorough accord in the mental and moral culture, 
or in the social condition of the different races. 
in one sense, the fine poetic thought of the cel- 
ebrated Pascal is a scientific truth—that all men 
in every country of the globe, and throughout the 
entire course of ages, may be regarded asa single 
its locality, though the torch of the burning moun- || grand man, always ae and incessantly learn- 
tain has been extinguished forever; and so every || ing. The general law of progressive evolution, 
old faith, even that of Paganism, still survives in || as discovered by Comte, is briefly this: 1. Fetich 
the peculiarities of the people it once influenced. || worship and cannibal war. 2. Polytheism, and 
Catholicism has been disintegrated by the spirit || its wars of conquest$with the institution of slavery, 
of Protestantism—has become in a manner Pro- || and the cultivation of the beautiful arts. 3. Mon- 
testant; but the Catholic and Protestant nations || otheistic Catholicism, with its tendency to de- 
yet differ, intellectually and socially, almost as fensive war; the transformation of slavery into 
widely as at any forn >r era. | serfage; the rise of free labor, and the gradual in- 
Besides, in the largert sense, the principle of || auguration of positive philosophy. 4. The Prot- 
religion is indestructibly immortal as humanity || estant Reformation, with its immense expansion 
itself, as it embraces whatever form of original || of intense energy, and the development of liberty 
philosophy assumes the fundamental explanation || in all possible directions. 
What an amazing march of amelioration is 
here presented! How vast the 


any more of those sanguinary theological wars, 


winds of fiery wrath. Nevertheless, the religious || 
idea must not be ignored by the philosophical | 
statesman; because, in the long ages of its vig- 


impressions on the character of each separate | 
race, which centuries of future time, with all the | 
searching criticism of an arrogant skeptical phi- 
losophy, will scarcely succeed in blotting out. | 





the first and the last secret links in that endless | cys of intel- 
chain of mysteries with which we are so darkly || lectual distance which separates™the polished 
bound. And hence, the character of this primary || European from the naked savage cannibal, his 
explanation, whatever it may be, theological, crit- || remote ancestor in the forests of frozen Scandi- 
ical, or positive, must always affect the general \| navia! It seems miraculous as a new creation. 
and special attributes of every particular civiliza- || But the most cursory reference to the great 
tion by which it is received; since the speculative || chart of history will show that this law of social 
beliefs of mankind never fail to superinduce cor- || evolution is subject to striking variations. We 
Pre- || behold, at the outset, all historical nations com- 
cisely as a new idea changes the individual, so it || mencing at the lowest point in the scale of civil- 
transforms the characteristics of a nation. | ization—as one might say, at the zero of intellect- 
What, then, is the actual state of fundamental || ual life. Some ascend a few degrees, and then 
opinion in the general thought of American so- || remain stationary for thousands of yea thers 
ciety? Does it exhibit the pleasing traits of an || rise higher and pause, or perhaps retrograde; 
indissoluble unity, or those of an enormous || while others again increase the velocity of their 
The inquiry itself seems super- || movement onwards and upwards as it were for- 
fluous. Tho multitudinous names of Catholic, || ever. 
Protestant, Jew, Mormon, Spiritualist, Sweden- || Now, by analyzing the circumstances con- 
borgian, Transcendentalist, Deist, Atheist, and a || nected with these remarkable ratios in the differ- 
thousand other different sects, flash across the || ences of human development, philosophers have 
memory to signalize the number and nature of || detected two principles of variation—climate and 
our infiniteantagonisms; while every one of these, || race. And though it is extremely difficult to 
in addition to the difference of his theological i estimate the exact amount of influence exerted 
conceptions, entertains a different system of polit- || by each respectively, the powerful effect of both 
ical ideas. | must be considered indisputable. Montesquieu 
Nor is the rivalry among them the less intense || and Victor Cousin assign all the facts of social 
because it is more subdued and noiseless. The ! perturbation to the agency ofclimate, laying down 
various creeds of the Protestant world struggle || the maxim, ‘‘ Such a climate being given, such 
for proselytes as earnestly as ever; and silently, || a people follows.”’ Nor can it be doubted that 
stealthily, perhaps wey 5, glides the tonsured |, the reaction of external nature on man is alto- 
priest to displace them all. || gether equal to the action of man on material na- 
I have said that all these religious antagonisms || ture. Every individual and every society must 
are profoundly implicated with correlative pointe || be subject to modification by the focul laws of a 
of divergence in political doctrine; and the divis- || peculiar environment. The resident of the icy 
ions on the question of slavery are demonstra- || zone must, of necessity, differ from the inhab- 
tive of the fact. If you will give me the latitude || itant of those sultry sands flaming nee ae 
where any individual lives, and the name of the || neath the direct rays of an equatorial sun. This 
church of which he is a communicant, I will en- || results from the mutual action and reaction of 
gage, from such data alone, to determine his party || humanity and its home in time and space. 
relations, whether Democratic or Republican. Nevertheless, after deducting all the effects 
Nor must it be forgotten, that the ong impulse || which can joaly & attributed to climatic influ- 
to every movement of agitation on the subject of || ence, there will be left a great mass of residual 
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phenomena, such as only can be acceunted for | 


by the assumption of a persistent divercity in the 

races. For we see nations in the same latitude, 

and situated on the same isothermal! line, or even 

ageregated in one identical locality, yet each pre- 

serving for ages its characteristic peculiaritics, 

and without betraying the least tokens of any | 
tendency to approximate a common type. It | 
may indeed be true, that such differences were | 
primarily superinduced on a condition of ao 

unity by climatic action, exerted during chiliads 

of years; but still the fact stands the same in its 

present scientific import and value, because it is 

universally conceded that the varieties have now 

become permanent. 

However, all are compelled to admit the uni- | 
formity of an invariable correlation betwixt the | 
peculiarities of each separate nationality and the 
state of its civilization. We are therefore clearly | 
entided to infer that difference in race, if not the 
sole agency, is at least a principal cause of the | 
perturbations affecting the course of human de- 
velopment. And hence also, the conclusion is 
irresisuble that diversity of race must tend nat- 
urally to social and political anarchy,ginasmuch 
as it leads to fundamental antagonisms in opinion, 
fecline, and habit. 

[ shall not pause to inquire as to the actual 
origin of the various races, whether it may have 
been one or multiple. The question, though 
fiereely debated by eminent names, must be ut- 
terly repudiated by the modesty of sober science, 
as appe rtaining to a topic radically inaccessible 
to the human faculties. Nor, if even a solution 
could be obtained, would it possess the slightest 
practical utility. Lor identity of origin can fur- 
nish no proof of any ulterior or perpetual unity, 
or the reverse, in that which is subject to inces- | 
sant changes. Every political problem should | 
refer to the condition of humanity as it is now, 
not as it was emerging out Of the impenetrable 
abyes of ares. | 

Besides, the mere fact of origin, if it were ever | 
so well ascertained, could shed no light on the | 
far more important fact of unity; and the latter, | 
as to all the races, is completely established by | 
scientific considerations such as no hypothesis 
ean shake. * The positive philosophy,’’ says | 
Comte, * teaches the absolute homogeneity of 
the human mind, as regards individuals, so that | 
no ditferenceg are possible but those of degree.’’ 
Therefore t8® essential unity of the species is 
constituted by their common possession of the 
same powers and passions—the fixed uniformity | 
of a nature always identical in kind. 

This unalterable identity is more especially 
significant in the moral faculty, that genuine ele- 
ment of personality. For do not all the races 
exhibit the ideas and emotions generated by the 
sense of right and wrong, of duty and of merit? 
And the inheritance of this exalted attribute di- 
vides them from the domain of the brute creation 
by siBontradistinction as wide as the whole 
breadth of the heavens. 

Nevertheless, this fact of a fundamental unity 
in kind coexists with an almost incalculable di- 
versity in degree, thus dispersing the species into | 
so many nationalities, and rendering it impossible 
for them to combine into prosperous or permanent | 
society in the same territorial sphere. And hence | 
the antagonism of the different races in the bosom | 
of the American Republic threatens our system 
with a perpetual tendency to disintegration, which 
was the proposition J last set out to prove. 


But the evils resulting naturally from the social | Europe; but remarks: 
’ a; é : 


aggregaiion of races require to be more specially 
noted, as aay extend tar beyond the mere case | 
of intellectual anarchy or civil dissension, entail- 
ing a multitude of deadly consequences for count- | 
less genvrations. Let me describe concisely the 
historical course of such examples. 

in the first place, when different nationalities 
meet within the same boundaries, they always | 
encounter each other as natural enemies. There 
seems to be an instinctive antipathy betwixt 
them—the spontaneous action of an effective law | 


| from Lapland to Grenada; but it has been overlaid and 


jet black Negroes, one of whom is represented | 


The negative characteristic, or affective repul- 
sion last indicated, may be seen verified to the 
fullest extent in the ethnological phenomena of 
our own country; for the tender and beautiful | 
attraction of sexual sympathy scarcely reveals | 
itself at all betwixt the heterogeneous elements | 
of American society. The various races remain | 
apart in a sort of savage isolation, or like the 
different tribes of animals. Do the Irish emi- 
grants swarm to a German ball, or the Germans | 
to an Irish funeral? And how rare in comparison | 
with the numerical ratios of the several nation- 
alities are the instances of their intermarriage ! 
| 
| 
| 


It is true, there seems to be an exception to the 
universality of this general law in persons of 
depraved appetite, or of mixed genealogy, who 
commonly prefer foreign blood and the most re- 
volting contrast of colors. These, however, are 
cases not of love, but of licentiousness—the per- 
version of natural desire, not its normal manifes- | 
tation. 

But however this may be, there cannot be a 
doubt that different nationalities begin their ac- 
quaintance with reciprocal hostilities; for in 
what state, that of peace or of war, do you first 
behold the various races? Everywhere, engaged 
in mortal strife—everywhere, when they meet, 
encountering as natural enemies, with a rage | 
almost as fierce,an aversion as invincible as that | 
of different species of animals. Take, for exam- | 
ple that striking picture, executed three thousand 
two hundred years ago, recently discovered in a | 
temple of the Nubian desert, and inserted in Dr. | 
Nott’s 'T'ypes of Mankind. The antique artist | 
symbolizes, in a gorgeously-colored tableaux, } 
the victories of the Egyptian King, Rameses IL, | 
who is represented as brandishing his pole-ax | 
over the heads of three races—Negroes, Nubians, | 
and Asiatics; while above the monarch’s head | 
runs the hieroglyphic scroll: ‘*The beneficent | 
living god, guardian of glory, smites the south, | 
puts to flight the east, rules by conquest, and 
drags to his country ail foreign lands.’’ Or,look 
at that other picture of the same Egyptian king, | 
driving before his chariot a double file of Negro | 


and Nubian captives, the latter, a somewhat | 
light-tinted people, strongly contrasting with the | 


by the painter as roaring like a wild beast with 
rage and pain. 


No one can mistake here the |} 


r. Evans. 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
; 
| 





Next, refer to the work of M. Bodichon, a || 


i 

} 

conflict of races. | 
| 


distinguished French surgeon in the army of | 
Algeria, who proved that the aborigines of both | 


France and Spain were of a brown complexion, || 
the people who first appear in history as Iberi-.| 


ans. Afterwards, a blonde race entered the same | 
territory; and the two nationalities—the blonde | 
and the brown—immediately displayed the antip- | 
athy of natural enemies, and never ceased the | 
deadly struggle until the brown nation sought | 
refuge from the superior prowess or skill of their | 


blonde antagonists in the wild fastnesses of the || 


Pyrenean mountains, where their Basque descend- 
ants may be traced to the present hour—a con- | 
test which has been signalized by the splendid 
eloquence of Michelet. Latham extends the area | 
of the war betwixt the brown and blonde races to 
an almost indefinite space. He says: 

“ The early population of Europe Was once homogeneous 


| displaced, the only remnants extant being the Finns and 


Basques—the former protected by their Arctic climate, and | 


| the latter by the walls of the Pyrenees.”’ 


| 

Malte-Brun reckons ten existing races still in | 

| 

| 

| 

«The most ancient are the least numerous; thus, in a 
forest the oldest trees perish, while the younger extend afar) 
| 

| 


their wide-spreading branches. The time will perhaps come | 
when these ten races may be reduced to five or six.’’ 


In another place, where he gives a general chart 
or analytic outline of all the European nations, 


great historical tribes have become altogether ex- 
‘tinet, while thirty others can only be traced in 


which pervades the entire animal kingdom, from | 


the sect groveling in the dust to the eagle that 


of this antipathy is the propensity for mutual | 
war, but more especially, the absence of all chaste 
love between the sexes of opposite nationalities. 


ancient and modern, the result shows that twenty | 


obseure mixtures. I can think of no reminis- 
cence in history so unspeakably mournfal as this, 


the death of whole races, which has been going | 


on from immemorial ages, and which may yet 
skims the highest cloud of heaven; and the test |, | 


be witnessed in the gradual fading away of the | 
Indian people beneath our very eyes. Alas! little | 


cares remorseless nature, in the generality of a | 


inexorable iron laws, for the tears of torture 





| 
| 
| 


may wring from human hearts, or the dust « 
| which she reduces the proudest empire | 
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8, provided 


she can accomplish her grand aim—the eVolutiog 


of more highly-finished social forms. 

But | have not the leisure, nor can it be nece 
sary to amplify the evidence on this topic, De 
you desire more? Recur to the annals of any na 
tion at random, you find its first foundations laid 
in the war of races. Behold the bloody strife of 
Tartar and Hindoo, of Saxon and Celt, of Ger. 
man and Sclavonian, of Jew and Gentile, of the 
European against the Indian, both of the east and 
of the west. Hence, as the common rule, when 
races meet, they struggle for the mastery; and, as 
the unavoidable consequence, the more vigorous 
proves victorious, predominates, brings under 
the yoke its feebler antagonist. Then, one of 
two things inevitably meena the con. 
quered people must be subjected to the condition 
of servitude, the servitude of caste, which is co}. 
lective slavery, or that of individual slavery—oy 
else the conquerors and conquered must coalesce 
into a single community. 

Now, let us examine what follows from the 
first supposition. Is the vanquished race subjy. 
gated to the subordinate position of a caste? 4 
considerable degree of civilization may be devel 
oped. The collective multitude of slaves till the 
soil, and construct magnificent masses of temp 
and tombs for their conquerors; for the great 
authority of Niebuhr has established the fact that 
all castes originated in conquest. Such a social 
organism may be very durable, existing for in. 
definite centuries, so that no historian can, in 
certain instances, descry its beginning, while no 
philosopher can foresee its end. But the system 
always stands in a state of immobility, or re. 


| volves ina changeless circle, like some huge piece 


of mechanism, as destitute of freedom, as insus- 
ceptible of progress or improvement. Such was 
ancient Egypt. Such have been, and such are 
still, all the empires of the eastern world. 

But suppose the conquered people to be reduced 
to individual slavery, what results? Generally the 
ee of civilization, with agriculture, 
and all the industrial and beautiful arts, with mil- 
itary activity; the advance of science, and the pro- 
gressive polish of a refined society. Such States, 
too, have existed during many centuries, but the 
have always been transitory when compared wit 
the great oriental hierarchies founded on the strong 
principle of caste; as we witness in the former 
republics of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. The 
voice of history proclaims it: every social sys- 
tem of the ancient world which rested on the in- 
stitution of personal bondage has fallen, remains 
fallen. 

But why did slavery in these cases display such 
a fatal and uniform tendency to effect national 
decline and dissolution? Simply because slavery 
itself could not be perpetuated like the organ) 
of oriental caste; for there was a law of ‘sie 
nature operating incessantly to break the ch 
the bondmen, and mingle them with their masters. 
Long familiarity, particularly in the daily intima- 
cies of domestic life, mitigates and removes the 
most stubborn antipathies, and thus finally allows 
the common passional instincts a free course of 
development. i 

But however we may explain the fact, it is 
nevertheless incontestable, that in the Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman civilizations, a rapid 
fusion of races occurred as the consequence of 
slavery. This fusion could not fail to produce per- 
petual manumissions, until the chicfsocial element 
consisted of freedmen still bearing the marks of 
their servile origin. The result was a universal 
degeneration of blood, with the connected effem- 
inacy of spirit, and ageneral corruption of morals. 
For instance, there was never a more noble eth- 
nological character than that of the primitive Per- 
sians; and yet, within a few centuries, they be- 
came so deteriorated by mixture with the co"- 
quered nations, that millions of them could not 
withstand as many thousand pure Greeks, led on 
by the hero of Granicus and Arbela. . 

in the case of Rome, the fact is yet more strik- 
ing, since hi enables us to ive the cause 
at work, from its first-inception until the conse- 
quence becomes fixed and before our very 
eyes; for all scientific historians now unanimously 
discard the hoary, yet ridiculous hypothesis, that 
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the ruin of the Roman republic was wrought 
solely by wealth, luxury, and corruption of 
morals. Thus Michelet, speaking of the times 
of Marius and Sylla, discloses the true cause: 
« The patricians were no longer patricians, they 
were mostly ennobled plebeians; inthe same man- 
ner the people were no longer a people, but a col- 
lection of freedmen of various nations,”’ 

It is therefore evident from all historical con- 
siderations, as it is equall deducible from a priori 
principles of reasoning, that the double effect of 
antagonism in race 18, first, conflict, and ulti- 
mately fusion, with the inevitable loss of original 
nationality; and that nothing can avert this natu- 
ral order of sequence. For the influence of this 
eternal law undermines in the end even the pow- 
erful institution of caste, reducing the victors and 
the vanquished to a common level. 

But there is still another case to be treated—that 
of cognate races nearly equipollent in character. 
And here, contrary to what a superficial thinker 
might have imagined, the difficulty of blending 
antagonistic blood has been found far greater than 
in instances where the difference was much more 
conspicuous. ’ 

Thus the Celts, Germans, and Sclavonians, 
have existed face to face, and sometimes ina state 
of interlocation, for thousands of years; yet the 
creat masses of the nationalities keep as remote 
from amalgamation as ever. 

The fact appears to have been otherwise in the 
half dozen civilizations of antiquity, all of which 
arenow extinct. In the Hindoo, the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Greek, the Chinese, and the 
Ewuscan societies, the primary development ori- 
ginated with conquerors or iajoniens of the white 
Arian stock, who nevertheless finally became in- 
intermingled with the black or loa natives, 
producing, among other degenerate specimens, 
that negroid type still preserved in the paintings 
of the older monuments along the Nile. Hence, 
the question suggests itself, why do not the mod- 
ern races manifest a similar tendency to fusion? 
Wherefore dees the natural enibathy of these 
evince the character of unconquerable aversion ? 
The fact seems to be the result of two joint cir- 
cumstances. First,there must always be a greater 
facility of interfusion betwixt two opposite eth- 
nological masses when one sustains but a small 
relative proportion to the other. But this is pre- 
cisely what happened in the case of all the an- 
tique civilizations. A comparatively mere handful 
of conquerors or colonists of the white Arian 
stock sufficed to subject, by their arms or intelli- 
gence, countless millions of the colored natives; 
hence, a rapid amalgamation was inevitable, in 
spite of the powerful obstacle interposed by the 
arrogant expedient of caste. In the modern na- 
tionalities, the fact is different, as the respective 
numbers are not greatly disproportionate. But, 
secondly, a far more effectual cause is perceiv- 
able in the very similarity of the European races. 
Does not every one see that the rated inferi- 
ority of a people must facilitate its subjugation 
to the prowess of another, its superior? Is it not 
evident that the circumstance of equality betwixt 
antagonists tends to retard or prevent the con- 
quest of either? And such is the condition of the 
modern civilized nations. The Celts, Sclavoni- 
ans, Germans, if not indeed equipoilent, are all 
races of wonderful native vigor and imperishable 
vitality; and therefore it is impossible for any 
one of them to bring the rest under a complete 
and fina®subjection. But we have seen, as the 
general rule of all history, that subjectiogmust 
precede the inception of mixture; for while sep- 
arate nationalities continue to struggle for the 
mastery, the conflict itself will incessantly stim- 
ulate their original antipathies. The entire annals 
of Christian Europe are but one running practical 
commentary on the principle here stated; since 

urope has never yet been fifty years without a 
war of races or religions, or of both conjoined. 

_ Do you doubt the indomitable vigor, the inex- 
unguishable vitality of these white races? Con- 
sider the endurance of that old Celtic nationalit 
which has been so rudely buffeted by the storm 
strife of ages, beaten incessantly as the ragi 
ocean beats forever against the shores of lenoad 
or the pointed rocks of Wales. Two thousand 
years before Christ, those same Celts appeared 


ia Italy, conquered three hundred cities of the 
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even thus have ended had not the races been sep- 


| Bruce, of Flodden Ficld and Bannockburn; the 
| contest terminates at last in a compromise of 
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Umbri, and ultimately emerged as one element | distinguished naturalist, M. Edwards, made a 
of the Roman civilization. ‘Then another branch | tour through France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
of the great Celtic family appeared in western || thoroughly studying the peculiarities of the pres- 
Europe, displaced the Iberians, and were after- || ent inhabitants; and,as the general result, he de- 
wards vanquished by the Romans, with whom || clares that even now, notwithstanding the lapse 
in parts of Gaul they became blended. Next fol- || of two thousand years, the types of the former 
lowed the terrible collision of the Germanic in- || nations, whether Gauls, Kymri, Belgians, or the 
vasions—the Celts proving the weaker, yet still || brown Iberians, may still be distinctly traced 
unconquerable. They would not mingle with the || among their descendants, in the exact localities 
victors; refused to acknowledge the fact of their || where the pen of the historian first takes them up. 
defeat; but slowly, sullenly, still fighting bravely || From such facts, we may well understand why 
as ever, retired into the Bretagne of France, or || France remained forso many centuries the grand 
the Cornwall and Wales of England. ‘The || theater of civil wars, and why her social soil is, 
Cambrians,’’says Michelet, ‘‘ resisted their Ger- || to-day, the volcanic cradle of perpetual revolu- 

| 

| 


man enemy two hundred years by force of arms, || tions—why she knows not how to develop a 
and more than a thousand years by force of will; || democracy, or obey a despotism. 
unconquerable will has been the genius of these || As to the general history of the evil in the rest 
people.’? Nor were the Welsh ever vanquished; || of Europe, the briefest glance may suffice. But 
for, after a thousand battles, England was forced || even that glance cannot fail to exhibit the Teu- 
to hold out the right hand of friendship by the || tonic element as preponderant in European civil- 
tender of equal rights; but the conflict could not || ization, and that the different nations present a 
graduated scale of progress and devubequnaies 
each degree in the comparative series correspond- 
ing to the state of purity or mixture which the 
| Teutonic blood reveals ina given nation. At the 
| end of the fifth century after Christ, every coun- 
| try in the north, west, and south of Europe had 
, passed under the power of German masters. Even 
| into Russia a Scandinavian invasion penetrated, 
| and cultivated the first germs of that mighty em- 
pire. 
It must be remembered, that Germany itself, 


arated by geographical boundaries. ‘Trace that 
undying Celtic stock in Scotland and Ireland, 
whither the Saxon must pursue them—pursue, 
destroy, it may be, yet never, never conquer; for 
what power human or divine can subjugate the 
will? ts Scotland the bloody struggle has stamped 
in awful grandeur the names of Wallace and 


equality, which is cemented by the spectacle of 
a Caledonian monarch on the English throne. |! notwithstanding its name, does not at present, 
Neither could peace ever have been effected here || contain a pure Teutonic population, being min- 
had not the masses of the two nations been*lo- || gled with the Scythian hordes that after the death 
cally distinct. | of Attila became incorporated with many German 
But how goes the strife of the natural antipa- || tribes. Northern Germany, however, is nearly 
thies across the Irish Channel? Alas! there it has || unalloyed Teutonic, and accordingly advanced in 
not ended; perhaps never will have anend. For, || social improvement. 
though down in the dust for ages, the Irish Celt || In Spain, the Visigoths were absorbed by the 
still fultiplies, against all insult, oppression, fam- || native residents, Roman and Celtiberian; and 
ine; still turns, in the strength of an immortal || then about the tenth century commenced the in- 
hatred, to struggle with his still superior foe. || terfusion of Arabian blood, forming that degen- 
Behold what a strange thing has happened to this || erate compound which the people now exhibit, 
race of a double character, so fickle*and yet so || as slaves of the tyrant and satellites of the priest. 
obstinate! It has actually changed its religion, In northern, that is to say, the most civilized 
out of mere abhorrence to its enemy. Michelet || part of France, the German element prevails, and 
has shown that the original Celtic Church was, || the descendants of the Teutonic conquerors ruled 
of all others, the most heretical in the sight of the || the country a thousand years. 
Catholic hierarchy, as much so as the Protest- |; The blood of England, I need scarecly remark, 
antism of more recent times. The ancient Irish || is purely Teutonic; for the Norman-French of 
Church, in particular, up to 1156 of our era, never || the Conquest were as thoroughly Germanic as 
acknowledged the slightest subjection to the see || the Anglo-Saxons themselves. F6rtunate island, 
of Rome; and it was for this reason, as Hume || queen of the northern ocean, how I envy thee, to 
says, and as the infamous document itself proves, || be invaded and conquered so often, by Danes, 
that Pope Adrian issued his bull transferring to || Normans, and Norman-Neustrians—always by 
King Henry II., of England, the supreme author- || thy own kindred—and to be forever protected 
ity over the whole population of Ireland, advising || from base amalgamations by the sea, so hostile 
him to invade and subdue the country, and espe- || to others, but which loves thee and thine so 
cially to enforce from every house the annual pay- || well! 
ment of its penny to the successor of St. Peter. In Italy, the mixture of ethnological elementr 
Such was the origin of England’s political claim || is complete: every one knows the consequences. 
on Ireland. Hence, one might suppose that every || The lovely land, whose transcendent once 










Irish Celt would hate the Popes cordially, as he | had the skill of a Prometheus, to dra the 
hates the line of English Kings. Why is it not || fiery light of unfading beauty out of —to 


so? Why are the Irish the most tenacious and || flash in song, to glow on the canvas, to breathe 
unconvertible of Catholics? Because the English || and burn and animate the coldest marble—now 
oppressor, in time, changed his religion, and co- || crouches beneath the rod of alien tyrants, and 
temporaneously doubled the weight of the yoke |; weeps in sadness, not for liberty, but for license. 
pressing on the neck of poor Ireland, from which || Having, in the forgoing part of the argament, 
the Roman hierarchy now sought to save her. | examined some of the chief principles connected 
Therefore, the religion of Rome has become un- || with the antagonism of races, we must next in- 
speakably dear to the Irish as asymbol of nation- || quire as to the extent and aye character of 
ality, while they detest in Protestantism the faith | that antagonism as presented in the bosom of 

|, American society; for that it exists in fact, the 


of their eternal enemies. t 
The history of France in like manner, reveals |, most insolent and utter devotee of the foreign 
influence will not venture to deny. 


on swat’ page the uncompromising antagonism || 
of the European races, while it teaches another || The original basis, or rather the ethnological 





fact of equal significance to American politicians 
—that different nationalities may reside for a long 
course of centuries, not only under the same Gov- 
ernment, but in the very same neighborhood, 
without losing any of their ethnological attributes 


orinstincts. Of this latter truth, Michelet’sinim- | 
ainting is conclusive demon- || 
of the. 
Gauls, treats the subject still more specially, and | 


itable historical 
stration. Mr. Thierry, in his histor 


shows that a longseparation between different col- 


' thirteen States, consisted of 


subsoil of our population as deposited in the old 
nglish, Lowland 
Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, and Protestant Irish, all 
of them being decidedly Teutonic elements. ‘The 
exceptions to this classification were small, few, 
and altogether unimportant. Indeed, at the era 
of the Revolution, the Anglo-Saxon blood and 
ideas had entirely predominated, so as to control 
exclusively all the forces and facts of American 
social a olitical life. The people were as 


onies of the same Celtic family, actually devel- | ay ermanic, or to “seak more properly, 


oped in them the character of distinet races, as || Englis 


i 


the Celts proper, the Gauls, the a the Bel- 
gians. After perusing the work of Thierry, the 


as any to be found in England itself. 
However, it must be admitted, that a perfect 
homogeneity did not even then exist between the 
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North and South, because such a homogeneit 
did not exist in that English society from which 
ours emanated. The unalloyed Anglo-Saxon, 
though nearly related to, was somewhat different 
from the Norman-Neustrian conqueror. The 
Anglo-Saxon church before the Conquest was 
heretical in the eyes of Rome; and the essence of 
the heretical idea lingering in the unmixed Saxon 
blood, finally attained its complete development 
in the stern and lofty principles of the Puritan. 

On the other hand, the Norman element, chiv- 
alrous, impetuous, and romantic, if not always 
noble, delighted to ally itself with nobility, had a 
tincture of aristocracy, an innate love of power. 

One of these elements sought the rigid climate 
of New England, and the other the genial and 
sunny air of the South, as the proper spheres for 
their peculiar manifestations. I do not assert 
that the distribution of blood here supposed was 
uniform in either locality, that being far from the 
fact; but in a general view, no one doubts that 
more of the Cavalier character than of the Puri- 
tan could be detected at the South, while in New 
England the Puritan was immensely preponder- 
ant. 1 shall refer to this partial antagonism 
again, and trace its effects in our systems of 
political science. 

It is possible that this difference, apparently 
so very slight, would have been effaced in time 
without any serious consequences, if the flood- 
gates of emigration had not so suddenly opened 
to pour in upon us four millions of raw recruits 
from a foreign shore to renew and extend the 
conflict of ideas. Behold them, an enormous 
host from the Rhine-land, and yet you can dis- 
tinguish every one from an American almost as 
far as the eye can reach; while they are still more 
opposite in all their modes of thought and 


feeling. | 


By way of rN Nee swarms the pro- 
lific hive of vivacious Celts, that old race of the 
double character, fickle as the wind, yet stubborn 


superior pressure, could keep them in some sort 
|of order. Not so here. We acknowledge no 
power independent of the people; and the Euro- 

an emigrants, very soon after their arrival, 
Coeome a part of the people. Strange political 
phenomenon! What would you say of a country 
/ruled by a king that allowed every chief of an 
alien tribe, entering its territorial jurisdiction, to 

articipate in the royal authority, to share the 
Jeweled regalia of the crown? But that is just 
what we do. We divide and subdivide our 
American sovereignty with every pauper that 
European despotism, with loathing and contempt, 
| discharges on our shores. Very different was the 
policy of that great Roman Republic which some 
of the southern statesmen, the disciples of Mr. 
| Calhoun, are so prone to eulogize. It is true, all 
| the nations of the world were destined to ascend, 
by turns, that lofty rock of the Capitol—omnium 
terrarum arcem—and take their seat in the Curie 
and Senate. But two hundred years elapsed 
before the Latins could mount it, though living 
in the immediate vicinity of the Seven Hills; two 
hundred years more for the neighboring Italians; 
three centuries longer for the nations subject to 
the empire; and after two more, the barbarian 
|host of Alarie thundered over the Capitoline 
height. 

We have reversed the programme of Roman 
policy—indeed, of all national policy. » We are 
trying a novel social experiment, perhaps, for 
the benefit of future science. We account the 
exalted prerogatives of citizen sovereignty so 
cheap that we invite the universe to come and 
share them gratis. We deem the art of govern- 
ment more easily learned than a common trade, 
and say to those, familiar only with despotic 
forms, ** Come, take a hand in the vulgar admin- 
istration of a powerful republican empire; for, 
though the machinery is complicated and the 
wheels nicely balanced, though you may chance 
to break something, what of that, since the peo- 








as twisted steel, the race that never did and never 
will agree with its neighbors, unless it may rule 
them—the race that no earthly power can either 
conquer or govern. These aliens in nationality 
and religion number some two millions. 

But more singular and ominous than all,"these 
foreign legions do not scatter and diffuse them- 
selves over the land to melt away in the greater 
mass of the native population. 0, they collect 
in the large . to control the efective franchise, 
to keep their affen societies, to wear their national 
badges; orif they do penetrate the rural districts, 
it is to collect in clusters, to establish Irish or 
Dutch settlements, and to reproduce their minds 
and physiognomies in all their posterity; for you 
ean identify a Celtic child or grand-child as easily 
as his ancestor. 

Next, gaze towards the soil of the South, and 
discover another foreign race that never can 
ecome nationalized without reducing all America 
to tha roid type so disgusting to the eye on 
the oli of the Nile. And this last 
most cible antagonism of all stands on the | 
strength of almost three millions and a half of 


freedmen. 


1 


ple are sovereign, and no matter where born, 
still you are one of the people?’’ 

If the foreign emigrants could be settled in 
separate colonies by themselves, so as to consti- 
tute particular German and Irish States, the evil 
might be entirely averted; for, in that case, 
being parted by geographical boundasies, there 
would be few occasions of collision with the 
native citizens of the country. ‘The fact is well 
exemplified in the social harmony of the purely 
French population in parts of Louisiana; since 
there are no truer patriots, or more thorough 
Americans, than the chivalrous Catholic creoles 
of that community. The real danger arises from 
| proximity, the aggregation of opposite elements, 
opinions, and passions, in the same local sphere. 

But what has been the general result of so many 
| antagonisms in religion, in race, and in the ideas 
| which they must always necessarily develop? 
The consequence is visible to all in the present 
| intellectual and social anarchy rife throughout 
| the land; for every race and religion manifests 

a political influence in proportion to its extent 
and power, and therefore must find an organ for 





slaves, and nearly half a million of their kindred || its expression and action in the eee of the 


Now look farther: sweep with your political | 
telescope the green forests and glorious prairies of 
the remote West; skim the Alpine heights of the 
stony chain, and glance where the great Columbia 
mingles its waters with the Pacific ocean, rushing 
towards Asia as if for conquest. All over this 
vast region you see still another race to the num- 
ber of four hundred thousand—a grave and much- 
enduring race, whose sad countenance and solemn 
air remind you of the Caledonian Highlander, 
whose destiny of extinction his own so much 
resembles; and doubtless, too, if he had the gift 
of music, he would play, like the other, that last 
mournful tune now heard on the mountains where 
the tartan is flitting away from its heather, ‘« We 
retuen—we return—we return no more!’’ 

Was there ever witnessed on the face of the 
whole earth before such a heterogeneous agglom- 
eration of ethnological elements, especially under 
circumstances 80 ee In otherinstances 
of similar social » history shows that the 
antagonistic materials were subordinated to a 
powerful régime, either the institution of caste, or 
a military government, which, by mere force of 


1 


rr 


Government. The Germans, the Irish, the Cath- 
| olics, the infidel Radicals that adore the mystic 

Mariane of the Red Republic—nay, the priests of 
| polygamous Mormon, must have their several 
| representatives in the highest councils of State. 
Suppose the Mormons could command half a 

million of votes, as they probably will in time; 
think you that one of the great parties would not 
take them up as the special favorites of its settled 
policy, and denounce all those bigots who might 
advocate the restoration of pure monogamy? 
Think you, if the devil himself had a hundred 
thousand open worshipers in the country, that 
there would not be plenty of demagogues anxious 
and ready to act as delegates for that lurid crew 
in Congress? Even the negro race, though with- 
out the right of suffrage, without =~ shadow of 
social or political status, can boast of their cham- 
pions on the floors of the House and the Senate, 
constituting a topic of eternal dissension, which 
every year grows more and more deleterious. 

It should be the grand problem, the exalted 
mission of every patriotic and enlightened states- 
man, to discover some — yet powerful and 
adequate remedy for these monstrous pe 
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tions. Yet, where do we behold any commer... 
mind applying itself to the profound nd ae 
ly intricate question? On the contrary, we go, 
all the distinguished politicians of the coun.” 
including the foremost functionaries of the Gor. 
ernment, busily employed, not in curing the i. 
ease, but in scattering the seeds of the pe 
to the furthest limits of the land. The ve 
ident of the Union descends from the h 
the executive office to desecrate the onc 
lied and serene dignity of a national mes 
words of 7 strife and sectional antipathy, 

There has been but one political school of , 
recent date to manifest an appreciating sense ag 
to the nature and extent of the evil. The Amer. 
ican order had the unquestionable merit of bejy 
the first to sound the depths of the great nation] 
problem. Buta complication of adverse causes 
prevented even them from the accomplishment of 
any definite solution. They were furiously as. 
sailed, both by the friends of anti-slavery, and by 
the trained bands of the Administration. Anq 
besides, the danger itself seems incapable of be. 
ingaverted by any invention discoverable through 
human wisdom. The foreign influence real| 
holds the balance of power as between all other 
parties; and no pety can offend that influence 
without sure and speedy prostration. The fact 
is as undeniable as it is alarming. 

But all the antagonisms previously mentioned 
are wholly insignificant, when contrasted with 
that which exists as to the white races on the one 
part, and the black nationality of African origin 
on the other; for even the utmost stretch of the 
imagination can conceive of no practicable method 
by which the last might be extinguished within 
any moderate compass of time. 

The idea of a possible fusion in the case is re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity; and the 
fact, if it ever could occur, would involve the con- 
sequence of a universaland enduring degeneration, 
The effect of an intermixture blending a superior 
race with one greatly inferior has been exhibited 
in many historical instances on the grandest scale. 
It happened, as we have seen in Egypt, in Hin- 
dostan, in China, in Assyria, and lastly in Spain, 
and always with the same result—corruption in 
general morals, decline of intellectual vigor, and 
utter loss of a pure nationality. 

From all that has been said, I am entitled to 
draw the inference that the chief social and polit- 
ical dangers menacing our system of government 
may be attributed to fundamental differences in 
the primary beliefs and feelings of society, such 
as result principally from difference in race; be- 
cause the peculiarities of a given race predeterm- 
ine what class of religious and philosophical ideas 
it may be capable of entertaining. 

Thus, every schism that sprung up in the bosom 
of the Catholic world was implicated with dis- 
tinctions of nationality. Manicheism was the 
birth of the burning soil of Syria and Perwvia; 
the doctrine of the Albigeois in southern France 
was the off-shoot of a mixed Moorish and Jew- 
ish ancestry; while Protestanism has the claim of 
being, par excellence, the intellectual product of 
the free Teutonic genius. 

I will next proceed to characterize the profound 
antagonisms in political opinion and sentiment, 
with which the country is so grievously afflicted. 
These antagonisms are obviously both theoret- 
ical and practical, as well as essentially funda- 
mental. In all former periods ‘of our —— 
history, the questions dividing party had mostly 
referegce to mere material interests, as the bank, 
the tariff, and others of the like description. 

But the conflict now rages in the domain of 
original ideas, and brings under discussion all the 
rational a even the most venerated ax- 
ioms of Republican Government. Everything is 
subjected to unrelenting criticism. The Declara- 
tion of Independence itself is decried; and the 
wildest theorists seem to be assuming graduall 
the directive control of the public thought. Suc 
a state of intellectual anarchy is truly alarming: 
because every political organism must be con- 
nected, in the last analysis, by some well defined 
system of common opinions and feelings; and 

erefore, whatever may contribute to unsettle 
such essentials must tend to the dissolution of 
society. Reo 7 
‘The first and essential divergence of our leading 
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‘irieal parties relates to the origin of society and 
svppnment; in other words, to the natural prin- 
from which at Government must derive 
‘as existence, and the legitimacy of its powers— 
its right to rule. F | ; 

All the possible theories on this subject, as Dr. 
Lieber has well said, may be comprised under two 
jeads—those which make authority the starting 
point, and those which seek it in equality. You 
cannot imagine any other; you do not find any 
other in the entire history of social science. Thus, 
if you affirm the foundation of government to be 


gover 


divine appointment in the primary relation: of 
paternity, with Filmer; or predicate it in physical 
force, with Haller; or trace it directly to the Al- 
mighty, with thé diademed doctors of the Holy 
Alliance; or ground it in the fact of innate supe- 
riority,as Aristotle doesslavery—in all these cases 
you refer to some modification or rule of author- 
ity, as contradistinguished from the universalit 

of man in the aggregate. On the other hand, if 
you place the origin of government in the idea 
of justice, with Victor Cousin and Dr. Lieber; or 
in the spontaneous reaction of the entire social | 
organism upon the parts, with Comte; or in the 
reality of an actual compact, with Locke and all 
the liberal school; still you assert the principle of 
natural equality as the source of political power. 
In this manner, the question has been thoroughly 
exhausted, and no one can invent any new solu- 
tion without perpetrating some gross absurdity. 

[need scarcely speak of a few late writers who | 
have totally mistaken the true nature of the pro- 
blem, by assuming that government has really 
originated in different ways, for the inquiry does 
not concern the historical inception of political || 
institutions, but their scientific principle — the || 
abstract and rational law which justifies them || 
before the intellect and renders them legitimate. 
Would the building of the first hut by some rude 
savage in the wilds of Asia furnish the slightest 
aid in the explanation of architectural rules? 
Does the science of music derive its principles 
from the accidental origin of the shepherd’s pipe, 
as the winds whispered through the reeds of the | 
Areadian forest? 

Equally unfortunate was the misapprehension 
of the celebrated Bodin, in which he has been 
followed by the Benthamites, and very recently by 
Professor Bledsoe. All these instructors utterly 
confound tke rational principle of government | 
with its practical object, which undoubtedly is, 
“the greatest good to the greatest number.’’ 
Just as if one were to attempt the construction of | 
ageometrical science from the fundamental axiom, 
that itis intended to measure lines and angles, || 
surfaces and solids, in the most accurate and ex- || 
a manner. Itisastrange method of phi- || 
osophizing to implicate a theory, at its outset, || 
with its corresponding art; and itis a proof of the || 
low state of abstract speculation in American col- || 
leges, when such a thing is possible. | 

I'he theoretical problem is precisely this: Why | 

| 
| 
! 











am I, a man, legitimately bound to obey a Gov- 
erument administered by other men? Orwhy are | 
any people bound to “obey their Government? 
Or, again, to state the question in a correlative 
form, why has any Government the right to com- | 
mand the obedience of its subjects? | 
In the first instance, there can be but a single | 
rational answer: because the Government has || 
been constituted with the lawful power to enforce | 
obedience. But how has it been so constituted ? || 
Haller replies, **By physical force.’’ Then phys- 
ica! force is the principle of political right n- 
solent definition! The Holy Allies respond, ** By 
Divine sanction’’—but they mean the sanction of 
swords and bayonets. Bodinand Bentham say, 


ern equality. 
) 


'of human history? 





“For the general good.’’ But this affirms no prin- 
ciple; it merely proposes a pragtical problem as 
to the object to be attained. Besides, the logical 
consequences of its application must always end 
in pure despotism, and it was invented to serve 
that very purpose by Bodin himself. Because, 
if the only abstract rule of government is the pro- 
motion of the general goed, who is to determine 
the character and extent of that general good ? If 
the authority to judge that question be in the 
subject, there would Ss no Government at all; it 
would be universal anarchy—the mere state of 
nature. On the contrary, if it be competent for 
tue Government to declare what shall constitute 








the greatest happiness, all individual liberty dis- 
appears—becomes merged in the monstrous levi- 
athan of Hobbes. The plea of the general good 
has been the current argument of every tyrant 
from Nimrod to Napoleon. 

Understand me well: I do not contest the high | 


| value of Bentham’s maxim concerning the great- | 


est happiness, as a rule of political art; but I deny 


that it ever can be made the scientific principle of 


explanation to account for the general fact of gov- 
ernment, or thatitcan stand as the rational basis 
of any political theory. 

Victor Cousin grounds all government on the 
idea of the just; but the very idea of justice im- 
For as soon as even two human 

eings are placed together, the conception of equal 
rights is developed—the conception ‘ of doing as 
one would be done by.’’ We see it in little chil- 
dren, who feel aggrieved and wronved if the 
parent prohibits to one what is allowed to another, 

The doctrine of Locke is nearly equivalent to 
that of Cousin, only less metaphysical, more con- 
crete and positive initsform. It derives the legit- | 
imate authority of every Government from the | 
original principle of a social compact, that is to 
say, the consent of the governed. But this theory 
also necessarily involves the equality of all those 
entering into the compact—their equality in ref- 
erence to the subject of the joint consent. 

The same is true of Comte’s explanation; for 
if the function of government is the reaction of | 
the whole social organism on its parts, then the | 
political power must be the sum of all the actions 
developed by the several parts, which, therefore, 


| participate alike in the production of the supreme 
| authority. 


Now, on which of these different doctrines does | 
the theory of our own Government rest? I 


answer, unquestionably on that of Locke; and the | 


. . . 
fact appears on the very face of that glorious 


declaration which constituted us an independent | 
Power among the nations of the earth. 
become the fashion, of late, to criticise and decry | 
and misconstrue that immortal document, as if it | 
had been written loosely, or framed at random | 
by some sophist or fanatical enthusiast, unaccus- 
tomed to weigh with precision the import of his | 
words. On the contrary, the sacred instrument 
was penned by a man of all others the least 
likely to be guilty of rash expression or logical 
inconsequence—by the greatest political philos- 
opher that ever lived—by one, too, that cherished | 
the honor of that same achievementas the crown- 
ing distinction of his life, as is proved by the 
simple epitaph which the sage dictated for his 
own tomb: 

“Here lies Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of | 
American Independence, and the author of the statute of | 
Virginia for religious freedom.”’ 

What simplicity! Whatsublimity! No her- 
aldic titles, no allusion to victories won on field 
or flood—nothing on the stainless marble but the | 
sculptured memorial of two declarative acts; the 
one affirming the equality of man with man in 
the presence of the political power, and the other, | 
in the sight of the Almighty God. Who can 
find a parallel to this true glory in all the pages 


dust of the great Persian runs; ‘‘1 am Cyrus, | 
the King; the Achemenian.'’ Jefferson’s epi- 

taph across the gulf of ages thunders back: ‘* I 

am he who has said, that all men are kings be- 

fore man, and priests in the eyes of God.”’ 


It has || 


‘ . : i} 
The inscription above the | 





But what was the rational principle announced 
by Jefferson, with the concurrence of all our 
fathers, as the theoretical basis of the new so- 
ciety ? 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.”’ 


Such was the general principle, the major pre- 
mise of all the subsequent reasoning. The minor 
next proceeds to show that the Government of 
Great Britain had become destructive to the nat- 
ural rights before enumerated; and the end draws 
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the legitimate conclusion justifying the act of 
severance from all allegiance to the British Crown. 
So that, whatever else may be said of it, there is 
not another public document so thoroughly logi- 
cal to be found in the archives of the world. 

The purpose of the declaration was to prove 
theoretically the right of revolution in the par- 
ticular instance then contemplated by the Amer- 
ican sages and patriots. But how could they do 
this? Certainly not by conceding the superior- 
ity of man to man, either in a state of nature, or 
in that of society; nor yet by admitting any hy- 
yothesis of absolute or irresponsible authority. 
lence, the only alternative was to assume the 
principle of natural equality, as developed by 
Locke, which they accordingly did almost in his 
very words, deriving the just powers of the Gov- 
ernment from the consent of the governed. 

jut what equality was it which they assumed ? 
Assuredly not the equality of physical force, of 
intellect, or of morals —for none of these con- 
cerned the subject of their deliberations—but the 
equality of natural rights, for the preservation of 
which all government is established, and which 
in their case had been so greatly infringed. That 
alone was the consideration they had in hand. 

Now, can any logical intellect, conversant with 
social science, imagine a different postulate for 
the sanction of a right of revolution? If there 
be such, the wisdom of ages has proved incom- 
petent for its discovery. In truth, there can be 
no conceivable political right predicated on any 
other axiom. Upon what pogsible plea, save 
that of equality, can the nolitichass whether of 
the North or the South, defend the principle of 
inviolability for State institutions? In fine, I 
defy the utmost dexterity of human ingenuity 
to ground either the idea of right, or any sort of 
republican theory, upon the insolent assumption 
of a superiority in man over man. Even Hobbes 
himself, the chosen champion of the mortal god 
in the person of the sovereign, was forced, under 
the compulsion of an irresistible logic, to concede 
certain rights, as those of life and limb, to be 
forever inalienable. 

I repeat the challenge: no theorist on the earth 
can deduce the authority to govern from any kind 


or degree of mere superiority, without self-stulti- 


fication, without proving that he himself ought to 
be subjugated to the condition of a serf, unless, 
indeed, he assumes to be the highest superior of 
all humanity. 

What, then, shall we say of those puerile and 
pointless criticisms directed to show the supposed 
stupidity of that immortal] production—the most 
luminous and sublime emanation from the philo- 
sophical genius of Thomas Jefferson, and which 
received the enlightened concurrence of the most 
eminent sages that ever lived? 

‘**All men are created equal.’’ ‘* Halt there !’’ 
cries one; ** men are not created at all, they are 
born.’’ ‘*1 controvert that,’’ shouts another; 
‘‘men are not born; babies are born, men 
grow !”’ 

‘* But they are not equalin any + 
poses a third. ‘* They differ in mind, bo 


* inter- 
dy, creed, 


| color, in everything.” 


‘* Cease all your clamor!’’ exclaims the staid 
professor; ‘* the thing has a pretty sound, and 
will answer very wellfor such a vulgar use as a 


| declaration of independence; yet no wise nation 


| ever has been, or ever will be, guided by it in the 


construction of theirlaws. It may be a brand of 
discord in te hands of the demagogue; but an 
element of light, power, or wisdom, in the bosom 
of the statesman, never.”’ 

Let us turn away, without further comment, 
from such quibbles and mere puns upon words 
as might discredit the logic of a schoolboy. 

I will now inquire, in what manner, upon what 
conditions, does the principle of equality stand as 
the scientific and practical basis o perros 

First. The postulate of equality being granted, 
it results that all men are free to form such socie- 
ties as may suit them best, and to organize that 
system of government which their joint judgment 
may determine to be the most appropriate to their 

eculiar social wants. It must be remembered, 

owever, that the formation of societies and the 
institution of governments, are separate and dis- 
tinct substantive acts, though closely related, and 
very often colemporaneous. 
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Secondly. {t follows from the same principle of 
natura! equality, that all the individual members 
entering into the state of SOCICLY Must Consent Lo 
be bound by the acts of the majority, for the ob- 
vious reason that they are all thus equal. No 
theoretical writers der y this consequence. 

Thirdly. [talso resu! s, thatthey may distribute 
the powers of the Government in whatever hands 
may please them. . 

Fourthly. As the inevitable corollary of uni- 
versal equality, every society has the right to 
exclude from all participation in its powers and 
privileges, any race, people, or class of persons, 
that the concurrent willofita members may choose 
to regard as objectionable. This is the rule of | 
national independence, without which there could | 
obviously be no true freedom; for I am not a 
free man, if every other individual in the world | 
has the right to force himself upon my fellowship | 
and share in my pursuits. Neither could a nation 
be considered independent if all humanity had the 
same powers as itself within its own territorial | 
jurisdiction. Hence, the natural equality of all 
men warrants their liberty to select the individ- 
uals, the races, the classes, with whom they will 
or will notassociate. If this principle be denied, 
or in any way shaken as an authoritative rule, 
all national aauonitbines disappears; all personal 
freedom; all separate sovereignty, all distinctive 
marks of particular societies, become merged and 
lost, stifled in the chaos of a general, confused, 
and crushing hamanity. What! has every indi- 
vidual on the globe a right to enter into your part- 
nerships, agricultural, manufactural, or commer- 
cial ? 
have a right to make himself a member of your 
social-partnership, and divide the honors and dig- 
nities of your supreme sovereignty ! 

The four consequences previously stated, had 
been deduced by all philosophers of the liberal 
school from the femstnqeental axiom of human 
equality, and long anterior to the epoch of the 
Revolution. Our fathers did not create them, but 
merely adopted them as the basis of the new 
Government. Thus they clearly recognized the | 
fourth principle—the right of exclusion, by with- | 
holding from the Indian and Negro the privileges 
of citizenship. If, then, you would affirm the rule | 


of natural equality, you must affirm all its corol- } synonymous with the idea of justice ? 


laries, or else commit an egregious sin against 
both sense and logic. 
abnegate human equality, to be consistent you 
must reject all its consequences and advocate 
throughout the political doctrines of Filmer, Hal- 


ler, and the crowned school of the Holy Allies. || affirmative; for, i 


Having thus vindicated the great principle of 
our own Revolution and Government from gross 
misconstruction, let me next inquire where, when, 
and by whom, was this essential element of equal- 
ily originated ? 

We shall not find it anywhere in all antiquity; 
for the polished states of Rome, Athens, Persia, 
and » all ignored the rule of national inde- 
pend nd made their own citizens as thor- 
oughly subservient to the interests of the Govern- | 
ment as even Professor Bledsoe could feel it in 
his soul to wish. The fact has been remarked by | 
every historian of ancient times. The first ray 
of genuine and general humanity emanated from | 
the Christian spirit, glittering in brief glimpses, | 
here and there, on the pages of the Catholic 
schoolmen. But it had not yet found a congenial | 
atmosphere for its full manifestation; and, as 
Comte has well observed, it never elaborated 
into the complete principle of universal equality | 
until it was taken up and developed by the Dem- | 
cratic and Puritanic party of the English Revo- | 
lution. Hence it is, par exeellence, the dogma of | 
a race—of that grand old Teutonic race to which | 
the world stands indebted for all its ideas of civil 
liberty and self-government. It is moreover pre- 
eminently the dogma of a religion; and no form of 
veligion which the sun ever saw could have pro- 
duced it, save only that sect of noble enthusiasts 
whose intellectual battle-cry from the beginning, 
was “a Church without a bishop, and a State 
without a king.” 

Hailam, speaking of this theory, says: ‘ That | 
while silently spreading the fibers of its roots over 
oni and em it has been nod in great 
revolutions, and is perbaps pregnant with more.’’ 

Bit although the prising, with Loeke and the | 
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| religious liberation of man. 
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Puritans, was new, all the ages of time had been | 


incessantly tending towards. Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, proved the superiority of man over na- 
|) ture, 


and woman as queen in Heaven in the person of 
the Holy Virgin. 
| that giddy height of thought, but only to extend 


| the native majesty of man inte competence for the | 





Rome exhibited the unity of man in the | 
unity of her endless empire. Catholicism mounted | 
on the top of antiquity to display the moral equiv- | 

‘alence of man throughout all the grades of that | 
powerful hierarchy—man as priest on the earth, | 


Protestantism descended from | 
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cannot be imagined any other umpire th a 
sword, the conflict of bratal atmangih, the aoe oe 
of everlasting war. = 
Search as deeply as you may in the naked cop. 
ception of power, ys you will never be able to 
extract from it the idea of either justice or goy- 
ernment, any more than that of the true or the 
beautiful. Transform it as you please, power 
will remain still power, nothing more. 
It results, therefore, that equality of natural 
rights is the general principle. 1 go further, ang 
declare it to be the universal principle, and thay 


| exercise of every spiritual function. And finally || these rights are inalienable and divine. 


/came the Puritan conception to give man his 

| grandest expression of might in the doctrine of 

| universal equality. Protestantism achieved the 
Puritanism crowned 

him as inalienable sovereign in the sphere of pol- 

itics. 

But every princi 
| tense vigor, is liable to excessive and even self- 
destructive activity. And thus the politicians of 


natural equality to suicidal consequences. What 
| is their reasoning? All men are equal by the law 
| of nature; therefore, the negroes must be entitled 
_ to equal political privileges with the white man, 
or at the least, to immediate personal freedom, 
whether the fact would be dangerous to society 
| or not. 

And here the social school of the extreme North 
is joined by that of the ultra Democrats, the latter 
asserting, by virtue of the same principle of equal- 
ity, a similar demand of all sovereign rights for 


i] 


jut how much more absurd that he should || the foreigner, yet denying the logic of the influ- || 


ence as to the native negroes; while a powerful 
/ ae 
and influential political sect of the furthest South 
| controvert with scorn the axiom of equality itself. 

And all thosé schemes of theoretical doctrine have 
| been invented with a view to their application on 
| the issue of African slavery. Hence they are 


| one and all fallacious theories, resulting re 
l 


| from the conflict of races. Moreover, they a 
misconceive or misrepresent the true law of nat- 
ural equality. 


What, then, is the real and scientific expression || 
for the equality of man in the light of nature? |) 


it is simply the equality of natural rights, and 
It is the 
common birthright, the universal charter to life 


If, on the other hand, you |; and liberty bestowed on the species by a benefi- 


| cent Creator. 
| But is it absolutely universal? From consid- 
|| erations ep a7 5 adduced, the answer must be 
all men are equal in kind, as 
'| Comte has so fully demonstrated—if they possess 
| the same innate and indestructible faculties of 


| thought and emotion, different only in degree, | 
|, and thus constituting a genuine unity, no one can | 
| arrogate a claim to deprive another of that which | 


'| God has granted to each separately, and to all by 
the inheritance of an identical nature. 

This conclusion also follows from the utter im- 

| possibility of sustaining the opposite hypothesis; 

for there can be but two suppositions in the case. 


|| Men must be equal or unequal, as to their natural 


rights; and so the assertion of one implies a nega- 
| tion of the other, 


| Now, can any one even imagine a scientific 


| argument to prove the principle of inequality ? 

The coche intellect of Aristotle essayed it, 
and developed a monstrous fallacy, which we are 
| Amerie to see adopted by some late writers in 





America. That theory derives the law of une- 


| On the other hand, setting out with the prima, 

| postulate of equality, the Abolitionist draws ay 
inference as thoroughly fallacious in its logic, ang 
as dangerous in its practical consequences, ag 
| any of the adverse school; because there is not a 
single law of the universe without some definite 


le, and especially one of in- | limitations, by reason of its conjunction or op. 

|| flict with other general laws. 
|| tion of gravitation is limited in its tendency b 
New England have urged the rule of inherent | 


Even the attrac. 


the centrifugal force, else all the worlds woulg 
rush into one dreary chaos, a lifeless mass of 
repose and ruin. The attraction of cohesion, at 
|| infinitesimal distances, gre place to the most 
powerful repulsions. Nor are these properly 
cases of exception to general law, as Mr. Milj 
has so clearly shown. They are simply the lim. 
itations which all natural laws impose by their 
|, reciprocal operation upon one another. For the 
|| law, in no instance, ceases to exist, though the 
| extent of its effectual action may be largely mod- 
|| ified. 
It is therefore an enormous non sequitur to 
' deduce a universal present and practical freedom 
for all mankind from the fundamental rinciple 
_of equal human rights; because nature ee sub- 
_ jected this, like all other rules, to her own laws 
of limitation. Thus, an individual may be sub- 
| ordinated to control, yet you do not thereby de- 
stroy his natural equality any inore than you can 
/ annihilate gravity by lifting a pebble from the 
brook, or by raising some ponderous block of 
marble to the height of a monument. 
What, then, are the natural laws of limitation 
imposed on the great principle of human equality? 
| Consider the examples of a restraint on personal 
_ liberty, which are always, and by all men, regard- 
| ed as just—the case of the child, and that of an 
individual non compos mentis. Here the entire 
legitimacy of a subordination to superior and con- 

trolling authority is as completely indisputable 

as any law of nature or society. owever, it be- 
comes necessary to analyze the instances, in order 
to detect the rational principle common to all the 

' facts; because the law of subjection, like that of 
equality, and like all other laws, must have its 
limitation too. 

Now, upon examination, you find the principle 
| of these conceded cases to be this: the right of 
'the parent, and of the guardian, whether of the 

minor or the lunatic, to direct the actions of the 
| individuals subjected to restraint, for the double 

urpose of good to the inet, and to prevent their 
| doing injury to others. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly manifest that this undoubted limitation upon 
the right to freedom does not subvert the general 
een oo The natural equality remains dormant, 
ike electricity in a state of repose, or as the law- 
| yers would say, in abeyance, until the oecasion 
| shall occur for its perfect development. 
| Another inference follows, that the law of equal- 
| ity The lunatic has still 





| 
} 
| 
| 






always some vigor. 
qual rights from the naked fact of individual the might to all the liberty he may be capable of 


ag wey N ae ; 
ut if I have the legitimate authority to control 


, to the remedies of a speedy cure if pos- 
and to the restoration of freedom when 





2 
le, 


you by virtue of my natural or acquired superi-|| cured. The child has also the right to as much 


ority, then, for a like reason, some other superior 
has the right to control me. The insolent and 
despotic tendency of the conclusion is on a level 
with its logical absurdity. It might do very well 
for the old ory eee of me byte Macedon; 
but, emanati om the lips of a Virginia pro- 
fessor, or a ota of Peal it startles the 
ear, and shocks the moral sense of a republican 
triot. And they call this an argument for the 
justification of slavery: It is an 
would equally justify the general en ent 
the whole won. and, first of all, the politician, 
—_ enough to perpetrate such folly. For who 


be the judge of the superiority? There 


|| give an ion of human rights. 
ment that | the apenas srpastl tees “« great 
vement of || principle of human equality. If an individual 
' assaults me to take away my equal righ 


‘ 


ee 


cumstances, and the proper culture as a prep- 

_ aration for ultimate 
maeey. oe C 
pass on to another instance itimate 
restraint in accordance with the law of na 

| mean the state of captivity in a lawful war; for 
it never can be admitted that an unjust = cap 
ar is 


| liberty as may be consistent with the special cir- 
| 


-control at the period of 


ogical consequence of the 


me not to concede his superiority—to 
reaist the aggression by force, and by all the force 
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reouisite for my own defense, Hence the natural 
ght of war, as the inevitable corollary of equal 
natural rights. The same is true of nations. 

Rut as all war is undertaken for the sake of 
ulumate peace, it can on} be terminated by con- 
quest; that is to say, by killing or capturing the 
enemy. Captivity, however, is a condition of 
restraint, a8 the natural liberty of the captive 
must be subjected to the will of his conqueror. 
Here, then, i$ another case in which the law of 
equality is clearly limited by the force of a prin- 
ciple, evolved out of its own action, and equally 
natural, necessary, and universal with itself. 

But has the conqueror a right to enslave his 
captive? Justinian says, ** Yes—because he has 
the right to kill him.’’ Blackstone objects, ‘‘ No— 
because he has not the right to kill him.” As 
later writers have shown, neither of those emi- 
nent legal masters analyzed the problem to its 
proper depth. For what is the case? Captivity. 
And what iscaptivity? A state of restraint; that 
js, a condition of slavery so long as it may last. 
Hence, the true question does not concern the 
mere fact of the slavery, as that is implied in the 
fact of captivity, which results from the right of 
war, as the latter itself does from the natural prin- 
ciple of equality. Therefore, the only possible 

roblem in the case relates, not to the existence, 
put to the perpetuation of this captivity, of this 
slavery sub modo, of this undoubted jus belli, as 
an incident of natural law. The fundamental 
question is, may the c tivity endure for life? If 
go, it becomes perfect slavery. 

Now,,it follows from all the foregoing prinei- 
ples, and from the real law of equality, that the 
captivity may continue so long as the circum- 
stances shall exist which produced and justified 
the fact, but nota day longer—unless indeed some 
other natural law should intervene to perpetuate 
the same, or similar limitations on the natural 
right of liberty. 

But may those circumstances which warrant the 
case of captivity continue for the life of the cap- 
tive, and even survive him to bind his posterity ? 

Let me state an example. Suppose two tribes 
to occupy adjacent territories, the one peaceable 
and industrious, the other aggressive and sav- 
age; or conceive them, to differ in any manner 
whatever so as to involve them ina bloody series 
of almost incessant wars; suppose them to meet 
at last on some terrible field of battle, when one 
overpowers the other, and takes a hundred thou- 
sand prisoners: are the victors under a natural 
obligation to release their captives? Suppose it 
to have been demonstrated, by a long and terri- 
ble experience, that such an act of seeming clem- 
ency would, in reality, be one of the greatest 
cruelty to both the conquerers and the captives; 
that it would endanger the society of the victors, 
renew the war, and render it eternal: would you 
stillinsist on the right of the vanquished to a res- 
toration of their liberty? The answer results 
alike from the principle of equality and from its 
main corollary, that law of self-preservation with- 
out which the first would be of no avail—that in 
the case postulated, the victors would have the 
natural right to keep the vanquished in a state of 
captivity, so long as the danger to be apprehended 
from their liberation might endure. But this 
would necessarily be a condition of slavery; for 
the captives must have food and clothing, and 
therefore they must labor; and as the danger to 
the conquerors denies the sibility of their 
present liberation, it results that they must labor 
under the direction of individual or collective 
masters. They must become personal slaves, or 
be reduced still lower to the condition of a caste. 
It is by a somewhat similar process of reasoning 
that Locke deduces his grand conclusion, affirm- 
ing slavery, in a strict sense, to be a continuance 

of the state of war between the conqueror and 
his captive, as a logical consequence from the 
principle of equality. 

i ple so bar- 


ine this case. Sp a peo 
barous that they neither a ] labor nor let others 
labor, but subsist entirely by the spoils of inces- 
sant war, robbery, and murder. Suppose that no 
truce or treaty can bind their faith, no kindness 
tame their ferocious instincts, 90 chastisement 
compel them to be quiet. Suppose they devour 
their prisoners, always refuse quarter to their 
vanquished, and threaten to reduce all the neigh- 
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boring territories to a howling desert of wild 
beasts, where nothing would remain of humanity 
but the bones of the unburied dead. New, would 
not the great-principle which | have so often in- 


NAL GLOBE. 
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| voked justify any nation menaced by such sav- | 


| ages in the cutting of them down—in their utter 
| extermination? Much more, then, would that 
nation have the natural right to make them slaves, 


if such a mild method would be adequate to the | 


danger. Nor can any one controvert this inference || 


without the absolute negation of all natural equal- 
ity in human rights; for, | repeat again, a right 
is utterly worthless and self-contradictory, unless 
it implies a corresponding power for its preser- 
vation. 

Here, therefore, we find another case of limit- 
ation imposed on the principle of liberty, by its 
conjunction with a different but equally authori- 
tative natural law. And here, Sarit oi ques- 
tion, we find a slavery as humane as it is just. 

But where, under these circumstances, is the 
natural equality of the slave? It is im the same 
state as that of the child, the ward, the person 
non compos mentis—dormant, abeyant, subordin- 
ated by the limitation of another natural law. 

But are the natural rights of the slave wholly 
dormant — altogether expectant? I answer, no. 
In the same manner as the child, or the lunatic, 
he has a right to all the liberty—to all the devel- 
opment, which may be consistent with the limit- 
auons of his special condition, under the opera- 
tion of the other natural laws. The ineffable fire 
kindled by the breath of God—the undying ray 
of humanity still sparkles in the depths of his 
bosom—still struggles to emerge from the bolts 


grandeur of freedom. 
The man, like the child, like the insane, has 


for the exercise of his natural liberty; or because 
the exercise was dangerous to both himself and 
others. Such was the origin, and such is the only 
rational principle which can ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, justify slavery. 

It results, from all the foregoing considerations, 
that the state of slavery, in any given instance, 


freedom without detriment to themselves, or dan- 
ger to others; and that in the mean time they must 


may be compatible with the lawful restraints of 
their condition. ‘*‘ What!’ exclaims the indig- 
nant philanthropist, ‘‘ would you expect to edu- 
cate men for ultimate liberty by long centuries of 
dreary toil under the merciless scourge of the 
task-master?’’ Ah! my impatient friend, it is 
indeed hard; it is terrible—like death, like judg- 
ment, like the ruins of empire, or the wreck of 
whole nations. But can I help it; or canstthou? 
It is a law of the eternal mystery of mysteries— 
as irreversible as those of life, light, and gravity. 


a 


thousand years ago—I know not if it may not 
have been a hundred thousand. ‘‘ God is patient, 
because everlasting,’’ said the most eloquent yet 
the most mournful of the Christian Fathers; or, 
as the mystic Emerson hath it, ‘‘ He works in 
vast segments of eternity, where the Alps and 
Andes come and go like rainbows.’’ Providence 
never hurries. e builds the coral reef by saeri- 
ficing the lives of tiny insects—counting each life 
worth only a grain of marble; it takes perhaps a 


For it was thus, and not otherwise, that your | 
ancestors and mine toiled, and were tortured a | 





and bars of accident that confine it, to beam in | 
the effulgence of idea and act, to glow in all the | 


may continue until the slaves shall be fitted for | 


| 
| 
| 





hundred tedious centuries for the first gray pillar | 


to surmount the ocean’s foam; but that rock shall 
defy the surf and the storm till the roar of the 
final fire. We must all wait for God; when his 
work is done, it is well done. 

But, recurring to the dry details of the argu- 
ment, it may be objected that the two last of the 
cases which I have stated to illustrate the origin 
and principle of slavery are purely hypothetical. 

On the contrary, all enlightened authorities, such 
as Comte, Niebuhr, Hallam, and Gibbon, agree 
in the statement that the historical nations made 
their first appearance in the annals of the world 
as Fetich-worshipers and cannibals, addicted to 
unceasing wars, until they established the insti- 
tution of slavery. Even our boasted German and 
Celtic ancestors were once as great savages as the 
tribes of Ashantee and Dahomey. 


| sure of superior compulsion 


|| incipient civilization. 
een made a slave, because he was not qualified || 
been made a slave, | ] t lified 
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Such was the early history of all nations, with 
the exce}.10n of the Jews, whose primary miono- 
theism can only be accounted for by the assump- 
von of a supernaturalioterposition.. Every where 
else war reigned, the blood of human sacrifices 
streamed on the millionary altars of the gross 
Fetich-world, and man devoured man as he now 
devours the inferior animals. That was the 
vicious circle of indescribable horrors in which 
humanity must have turned forever, or wntil the 
earth had become utterly depopulated, had not the 
provision of another natural law opened the avenue 
of escape for the species; and that provision was 
slavery. Instead of destroying his captive foe, 
the conquerer compelled him to a life of labor. 
Thus slavery was the first school established for 
civilization, as it was the first which could pos- 
sibly have been either conceived or instituted, 

Interrogate the facts. All experience shows 
that savage man will never devote himself toa 
condition of regular toil without the stern pres- 
But without regular 
toil the world must remain an eternal desert, 
Then, just here, in the most awtul hour of human 
destiny, the iron logic of war intervened with ita 
natural right of captivity, and prescribed the rem- 


edial instituuon of involuntary servitude. Day- 
| ight broke on the black night of ages, The ax 


| pierced the forest, and let in the sun. Cities 
sprang up on the plain, and temple and fortress 
crowned the brow of the mountain. 

In the mean time, the masters, by the toil of 
others, acquired the means of extending their 
conquests. Petty forays grew into the grand 
proportuons of organized war; and savage tribes 
swelled into powerful empires. Lt was the labor 
of the slaves which instituted and supported sei- 
|ence, art, religion, government, every fact of 
This was the gain of the 
conquerors. But whatdid the barbarian captives 
| gain? Infinitely more than all the rest. They 
learned the habit of steady toil, the lesson of sub- 
| ordination to authority, the beauty of obedience 
to law; in short, the greatest of all arts, the sover- 
| eign art of sustaining and controlling themselves, 
| in order, at last, to control the world. Do you 
| call this nothing—to educate and thoroughly train 
an ignorant, idle, gaked, sanguinary savage to 
work? 

Do not accuse me of exaggeration, for I go no 


be entitled to every species of development which |! further than all the best scientific historians and 


| 


'the most recent political philosophers. Thus, 
Comte says: 

“The two great objects of the institution of personal 
| bondage were: first, the leaving scope to military activity 
| for the accomplishment of its ends; and secondly, the pro- 
| vision o: industrial training to the mass of men to whose 
| nature toil was repugnant. The more we consider the ori- 
ginal aversion of our nature to regular and sustained toil, 
the more we shall be convinced that slavery opened the 
only general issue for the industrial development of human- 
ity, and the better we shall see how labor, accepted at firat 
as the ransom of life, became afterwards the principle of 
emancipation. Thus it was that ancient slavery grew to 
be, in relation to human progress, an indispen e means 
of general education which could not have t herwise 
supplied, while it was, at the same tme,a neces- 
sary condition of special development.”’ 

Such is the philosophical explanation of one 
among the most bitter European opponents of 
modern servitude. Nevertheless, he was not pre- 
judinas or silly enough to ignore a fundamental 

aw of human nature and social progress. 

And now the great problem of the age is fairly 
presented: Can African slavery, in the United 
States, be justified as a matter of natural right 
upon any or all of the principles which we have 
previously seen established? I answer in the 
affirmative, and will hasten to offer the most con- 
clusive proofs. But I shall strive not to trifle with 
pone common sense, nor torture your humanity, 

y the usual stupid fallacies urged in the heat of 
partisan debate. I will not say that involuntary 
servitude is right or beneficial in America, because 
it has existed in every other nation; fora terrible 
reply might be hurled back against the deceptive 
argument: thatevery nation in which slavery wag 
ever instituted, and not afterwards abolished, has 
retrograded towards the savage state, or fallen into 
utter ruin. I have before condemned all such 

ross generalizations from history as cannot be 
ens according to the rational principles of 
human nature. _ 4 

To pass an enlightened judgment on the ques- 


tion of African bondage, there must he a clear 
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consileration of two things —its origin and its 


present condition. Understand me, I do not 
aseert, with the Abolitionist, that an institution 
wroug inp the outset must remain forever wrong; 
for such an assumption would altogether ignore 
the legal power of prescription, the validity of 


subsequent consent, and the entire intervention 
of other natural laws developed gradually in the 
lapse of centuries. Nor do Feenoet with those 
who postulate the absurdity, that a social form 
right in its inception must be always right, for if 
so, the child must become the life-servant of the 
parent, while the lunatic never should be released 
from the asylum, whatever perfection of sanity 


he might attain. Such reasoners forget the ex- 
istence of the great Tinovator, of that sovereign 
radical, Time, whose mysterious force, noiseless 
as the fall of dew, yet almighty as the strength 
of attracuon, changes everything over which 
passes the shadow of his viewless wing. 


But still, the origin of a general fact must be 
alloweg to throw, not unfrequently, an important 
light on its subsequent history. What, then, was 
the origin of slavery in America, and was that 
origin right or wrongful ? 
and how was it characterized? Was it that atro- 
cious outrage against humanity—that unpardon- 


able violation of justice and equal rights, which 
its adversaries so loudly allege? Or did it, on the 
contrary, fully accord with the law of nature and 
the principles of Christian charity ? 

‘To determine the problem after a rational 
method, the social condition of the African na- 


tions must be carefully considered. What grade 
do they occupy in the successive stages of human 
development, as analyzed by the genius of Comte? 
There can be no debate about the answer; all 
books of African travels prove that the various 
tribes are either fetich-worshipers, or gross ae 
theists, even those who have been prematurely 
forced under the yoke of Mohammedan mono- 
theism, without the capacity to comprehend its 
ideas. ‘They all live in a state of incessant war 
againsteach other, and some of them are reported 
to be still brutal cannibals. Therefore, transport 
the question from the United States into the heart 
of Atrican society—are these mutually destroying 
tribes justified in reducing eath other to slavery? 


Whence did it come, | 


1 have already shown in the cases formerly sup- 


posed and demonstrated, that they possess this 
right of subjugation asa consequence of the prin- 
ciple of human equality—the great natural axiom 
asserted by Jefferson. For no peace can ever be 
established in Africa until some one nation shall 


become sufficiently powerful to conquer and en- | 


slave all the rest. It was so in Asia, and so in 
Europe. If slavery could be immediately abol- 
ished by any premature revolution among the 
African barbarians, the most bloody cannibalism 
would soon prevail over the entire continent; be- 
cuuse, like all savages, the negro will not toil for 
himself, or for others, without physical compul- 
sion. ce, repeal the usage of servitude, and 
their OMF¥ resource, apart from the spontaneous 
fruits of the burning climate, will be to devour 
their captives of war. Therefore, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the forced labor of bond- 
age is not wrongful among the native negroes; 
since even the utmost rigor of the law of nature, 
when only two alternatives are presented, musi 
always prefer the less evil to the greater—slavery 
to assassination and cannibalism. Accordingly, 
we find in Africa that three fourths of the whole 
population are slaves. Park says that hired ser- 
vants are altogether unknown. 

Therefore, the question is fairly presented, had 
the European trader the right to purchase the 
slaves that the African master had the lawful 
authority to sell? An affirmative answer follows 
with absolute certainty; because the right of sale 
and that of purchase stand on the same rational 
principle in bych law and common sense, as the 
are corresponding incidents of the right of prop- 
erty itself. And hence, it results that American 
slavery was instituted in the moral rules of nature 
and a just equality. Nevertheless, for myself, 
if the matter were res nova, I should object to the 
establishment of African slavery, as I do now 
object to the revival of the slave trade, not on 
account of any wrong inflicted on the negroes— 
for as to them the wransfer of bondage must be 
regarded in the light of humanity as the greatest 
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possible blessing—but because it has introduced 


‘into the heart of our society such an enormous 
antagonism of races. However, the true question 
relates to the present condition of involuntary 
servitude; for by the general law of equality the 
bondmen must be entitled to their liberty when- 
ever the cause of the original limitation on their 
natural freedom ceases tooperate. Cessante ratione 
legis, cessat ipsa lex; for I reject with abhorrence 
the argument of mere expediency, that tyrant’s 
lea since the world began to revolve in space. 
disown the superficial logic of the extreme 
| southern school, which attempts to ground the 
institution of slavery on Bentham’s axiom of 
the greatest good. I deny that any Government 
on the globe has the legitimate power of such a 
frightful despotism to control all the actions of a 
human being for even his individual happiness. 
I declare the doctrine utterly inconsistent with 
| any form of constitutional liberty. 
hat, then, is the true rule of limitation on 
| human rights in nature and in society? That 
| every man is entitled to the full enjoyment of his 
liberty, to be developed at his own pleasure, so 
long as the exercise of that liberty shall not be 
| ruinous to himself, or dangerous to the rights of 
| others. On the other hand, it is a logical conse- 
—_ flowing out of the terms of this definition, 
that natural liberty may be restrained whenever 
| it shall become dangerous to the individnal him- 
self, or to society. 

And this brings us to the great practical inquiry: 
could the African bondmen of the South be im- 
mediately liberated, without cruel detriment to 
themselves and fearful danger to southern so¢iety? 
I believe every mind acquainted at all with the 
circumstances will respond clearly in the negative; 
and the reasons for such a judgment seem cogent 
_and conclusive. 
| In the first place, all must concede, who know 
| anything of the subject, that an immense major- 
| ity of the negroes will not work unless under the 
| pressure of physical compulsion. Then, what 
follows? If they will not work, they must sub- 
sist by theft, rapine, or beggary; and hence the 
primary effect of a present emancipation would 
| involve the country in terrific outrages of crime 
|} and disorder, and very soon in exterminating 
civil strife. ‘The mournful history of depopula- 
tion in the West India Islands would be repro- 
duced, and the sunny land of the great world- 
staples would soon become an empire of barbarous 
blacks. 

The fact that the negroes will not apply them- 
selves to voluntary toil, is characteristic of all 
races emerging out of the conditions of savage life. 
Thus, fortwenty centuries before Christ, and ages 
| afterwards, most European pepulations were sub- 
a to the stern tuition of bondage, so difficult 
vas the lesson always proved to learn the love of 
work. 

But, as I have already said, the negation of 
labor is the affirmation of robbery and perpetual 
war. Therefore, the natural law of self-preser- 
vation justifies the present continuance of African 
slavery until the slaves shall develop a different 
and higher character; in short, until they shall 
evince the competence to enjoy the boon of lib- 
erty without endangering the lives and liberties 
of others. Moreover, immediate manumission 
would effect an irreparable injury to another great 
natural right, and one of equipollent force and 
authority with the law of freedom from which it 
springs. I mean the inviolable right of property. 

hat, then, is the origin of any property? 
answer, natural equality. But how? What is 
the rule of deduction? We owe the solution to 
Locke, the Puritan, that profound master in the 
rational science of equal political and social rights. 
Now, the proposition is self-evident, that if I have 
the right to my own personal power, then I must 
have the same right to everything which that per- 
sonal power can create. But what can it create? 
It can, by mixing its labor with the inanimate and 
animal world, create value, wealth, property. 
The fish has no value as it swims in the flood, 
nor the deer as it runs wild in the forest, nor the 
soil of the earth until it has been inclosed within 
the fence, or turned up by the plow and spade. 
Hence, the effect of labor is the creation of value; 
hence, the creator has a right to his products; and 
hence, the natural right of property as a conse- 
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quence of the universal equality; for as all mon 
are equal in respect to their natural rights, there. 
fore no man can take away the products of » 
power any more than he would be justified jj 
taking away the very power itself. Therefor, 
all the gold I can grasp is mine, as much so ag 
the hand that creates or counts it. And this right 
of property implies the right to sell, exchanop 
invest—to grow rich if I desire or can. Suppose. 
then, that have toiled half a lifetime, and have 
settled the value in a farm and slaves, can ay 
human law take away the slaves any more thay 
the farm without the most flagitious robbery ? 

Hence the conclusion is incontrovertible that 
the right of property is a logical consequence of 
and equally sacred with, the principle of natural 
liberty. 

Now let us concede hypothetically that the 
slave, by virtue of his equality, is even entitled 
to his immediate freedom: the owner fs equally 
entitled to the value created by his individual per. 
sonal power, which value he has already invested 
in the slave as a purchase. In such a case there 
would be presented a conflict between two natural 
rights—the right of liberty and the right of prop. 
erty. Such a conflict of eee happens occa- 
sionally everywhere, in the material world as well 
as in the sphere of morals and that of society, 
But how can this conflict be adjusted?) Human 
reason, as developed in the universal law of 
nations, has prescribed the rule, that the concrete 
staie of the existing facts shall remain in equilibrio 
without change; or to use the language of the 
civil law, ‘“‘in pari causa possessor potier haberi 
debet.’? Suppose, then, that the negroes were now 
se to exercise their actual rights: what 
would be the demand of imperative justice? That 
the Government which has sanctioned these great 
accumulations in this species of property should 
= adequate compensation for the owners, 

efore touching the question of liberation. And 
England did herself immortal honor by the recog- 
nition of this sacred principle of property in her 
scheme of West Indian emancipation. 

From all the foregoing principles, J may now 
draw the general deduction that the law of nature 
and justice, with the additional sanction of the 
highest humanity, still imposes its rigorous limit- 
ations upon the liberty of the African slaves. But 
the question of slavery must undergo the criti- 
cism of another natural rule before it can stand 
completely justified at the tribunal of impartial 
reason; for the law of slavery, too, has its own 
impassable limitations. The slave is also a man, 
and must always be entitled to every right not 
incompatible with his situation. How, then, does 
the actual case agree with this axiom of eternal 
justice? On a cursory inspection, the institution 
might seem even sadly deficient by contrast with 
the state of servitude in the Grecian and Roman 
world, where the bondmen were allowed the op- 
portunities of a large intelectual development, 
and a modified form of family relations; while 
with us both of these are precluded. 

What shall be said, then? Are we, asa people, 
less liberal, humane, or polished, than the Pagans 
of Athens, and republican or imperial Rome? It 
can not be so decided without considering the 
different circumstances of antique and modern 
slavery. In former days it was the universal rule, 
and conformable to the ideas of all mankind; but 
now it is the exception, continually pressed mora 
and more by the invasion of hostile opinion. Then 
there was no escape; for into whatever region of 
the earth the bondman fled, he was sure of being 
instantly reduced to the servile grade; he never 
could hope, save by the indulgence of his master, 
to shake off the cankering links of his old chain 
Now, wherever the fugitive can find his way be- 

ond the limits of the slave States, ten thousand 
ands are rly stretched forth to tender him 
aid and comfort. 

In Athens and Rome there was no adverse lit- 
erature to poison the mind of the slave against 
his master. The drama, poetry, the arts, ethics, 
everything favored the perpetuity of that common 
domestic relation. Even the humane Cicero, and 
Aulus Gellius, in their definition of the word servi, 
comprehended mules and horses with bondmen. 
Poneman coe facts are oe wen Every 

ropean » every northern pamphiet, nay, 
every southern newpaper, tends to shake the 
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fdelity of the slave; for, even to defend the insti- } provement from the innate and eternal inferiority || improves? Do not our American negroes already 


tution in his hearing, is to let him know that it 
has been assailed, that the powers of thought and 
<entiment in nearly the whole modern world have || 
coalesced in a fierce crusade for its overthrow. 

Suppose, then, that the southern planter wishes 
to instruct his servants in the rudiments of learn- 
ing: can he do so without incurring immediate 
and mortal danger? Would not the act create and 
arm a deadly enemy in the bosom of his own 
family? For the first printed matter which might 
be presented to the new scholar would likely con- 
tain a fiery exhortation to rise and cut his bene- 
factor’s throat, to fire the roof above his head, 
and murder his wife and children. It is there- 
fore too plain for argument, that the prohibition 
azainst the intellectual culture of the southern 
slaves, shocking as it looks to the sight of hu- 
manitv, is completely justified by the law of 
nature upon the eee of a stern necessity. 

On this point, how calm, just, and generous, is 
the opinion of Chancellor Kent: 


“The great principle of self-preservation doubtless de- 
mands, on the part of the white population dwelling in the 
midst of such combustible materials, unceasing vigilance 
and firmness, as well as uniform kindness and humanity. 
The evils of domestic slavery are inevitable, but the re- 
sponsibility does not rest upon the present generation, to 
whom the institution descended by inheritance, provided 
they have endeavored, by all reasonable means, to arrest or 
mitigate the evil.?*—2 Commentaries, p. 254. 

However, if the northern States would strictly 
perform their constitutionai duty in the prompt 
and universal rendition of fugitives from service, 
the case would be different. If the slave knew | 
that the instant his foot touched the soil of free | 
territory he must be arrested, thrown into prison, 
and finally returned to his owner, there would 
neither be the motive nor the possibility of escape; 
and hence there could no longer be any reason for | 
that harsh restriction, now required by circum- 
stances, against his full intellectual development. 

Icall upon the mistaken philanthropist to be- | 
hold and admire his own wild work. Every | 
ee pamphlet which you send into the 
cotton-fields of Carolina or Mississippi must pre- 
vent hundréds of thousands from ever learning 
the letters of the alphabet; while the very free- 
dom of every single fugitive whom your arts suc- 
ceed in delivering from the power of a master, 
adds another and heavier link to every chain of 
the three millions and a half which the runaway 
has left behind him. Therefore, if you have any 
practical sympathy for the slaves—any pity for 
the immense multitude of little children who, 
through your fatal interference, will never be able 
to peruse the word of God—if you do not desire | 
to see the colored race kept in eternal bondage, 
or utterly swept from the face of the earth in some 
remorseless insurrection—I would beseech you to 
pause, and consider the natural effects of your ill- 
timed and injurious agitation. 

But there has been urged against southern 
slavery the far graver charge that it affords no 
legal sanction to servile marriages; and for this 
defect I can imagine no pretext or shadow of | 
excuse. Hence, in this particular, both justice 
and humanity call for an enlightened reform. | 
As the first step in the process of amelioration, 
the law should cease to part kindred bondmen by 
the act of judicial executions, and thus the slaves 
would become gradually indivisible from the fam- 
ilies of their owners, so as to prevent the separa- 
tion of near relations. And if the South could be 
let alone, this just and humane measure would 
soon be adopted. 

_Now, as the general result of a correct analy- 
sis in reference to fundamental political doctrines, 
we have obtained these consequences: 1. The 
unassailable validity of Jefferson’s grand postu- 
late as to the equality of all men. 2. The cor- 
Pe ne justice of the existing African slavery. 
3. The necessity of reforming the institution. 

If these conclusions be legitimate, one may 
well be astonished at the vast divergence of our 
leading political sects from the luminous path of 
scientific social truth. ‘The first inference is de- 
nied by the new lights of Democracy; the second 
by the Abolitionists; and the third by a recent 
school of southern ethnologists. 

The last mentioned politicians oppose every 











estion of amendment in the present condition | any larger.”’ 


of slavery by urging the impossibility of any im- 


| sand 


of the negrorace. In support of this gross mate- 
rial hypothesis, they reiterate ad nauseam—and it 


is all they have to allege—the undoubted fact that | 


the Africans have been ina low state of intel- 
lectual and social development for some five thou- 
ears or more. 
logical contradiction, the very same theorists hold 
the indefinite antiquity of all the races—that man 
has existed on the earth some ten thousand cen- 
turies. Indeed, both historical and geological data 
seem to show an almost unimaginable remoteness 
for the origin of human kind. 

But if it consumed all these measureless ages 
of the past to develop the first germs of German 
and Celtic civilization, why may not the charity 
of a generous philosophy concede a few additional 


However, by a singular | 


cycles of revolving time for the educational training | 
of the negro nationality, especially when we re- | 


member the powerful counteraction of the burning 
zone where the process is going on? For the 


annals of the world present the most ample testi- | 


mony that the peoples first arriving on the stage 


| of history are not always those destined to play 
| the most brilliant parts. 


The productions of 
nature that attain maturity the earliest are seldom 
the most interesting or durable. 

In fine, all dogmatic assertion in relation to 
hypothetical facts, so distant from the sphere of 
observation and experiment, seem as worthless 


remain dubious to the man of science. 
negroes have demonstrated the susceptibility for 
an increasing elevation, however slow the move- 


display some token of superiority over their bar- 
barous brethren of Africa ? 

Equally condemned by the spirit of a prudent 
political science is the impracticable scheme of 
ultra abolition, which would annul the law of 
slavery before the ages have prepared the way; 
because it is a general principle of the universe 
that all sudden and violent changes are as in- 
effectual for good as they are prolific in evil. 
| Evefywhere and always slavery has been abol- 

ished gradually; and the first step towards the 
| consummation, as Comte so fully demonstrates, 
has uniformly been the condition of sertlage, 
which, by fixing the bondman to the soil of a 
particular home, gives him the natural right of 
marriage, and prevents the dissolution of those 
tender and powerful ties which grow out of the 
|family relation. When serfage has once been 
| established, a thousand causes will concur in the 
progressive elevation of the institution to a state 
of perfect freedom. In some cases, it passes 
through the transition stage of feudal vasSalage, 
| but the course of development in normal cases 
is always noiseless—nearly imperceptible as the 
operation of the great and everlasting natural 
forces. Nor could it well be otherwise; for when 


|| any institution has become intimately blended 


ment, and that is sufficient to commend thetr case | 


to the justice and sympathy of an enlightened and 
liberal humanity. 

But what must be the grand instrumental agent 
of their preparation for the state of Jiberty? All 


| history answers—labor. Nothing,even material, || 
is fit for use until it has been changed by labor. | 
The marble must be smitten with many a hard blow | 


by chisel and hammer before it forms the pillar 


| of the royal palace, or stands the memorial of some 


undying name. The iron must glow and hiss in 


| to the statesman as they must perhaps always || 
The | 


| with the whole organism of society, its instant- 
aneous extinction must effect the most deleterious 
social and political perturbations; yet, although 
| the veut march of civilization is silent and 
tedious, it seems to be inevitable for al] the races 
|alike. The operation of a cause the least anpre- 
ciable produces results of imealculable magnitude 
in the tone lapse of endless years; 


*“‘ For I doubt not through the ages, 
| One increasing purpose runs, 


| And the thoughts of men are widened 


the fiery tortures of the forge, ere it can acquire | 


| strength and consistency for the service of the 


industrial arts. The earth must groan beneath 
the plowshare, in order to smile in the emerald 
wind-ripples of the meadow, or laugh outright in 
the green rustling corn. The wild horse must be 
| tamed with spur and bridle before he will move 
| in the harness, or charge with the squadrons on 
| the great day of battle. It is the same with the 
human individual. Every single faculty must 


must be tortured with doubt, and the heart cru- 


Nor has the species a different destiny. This, 
war, like a wild beast must tear, and strew the 
bleeding remains of nations over land and sea. 
Then slavery comes, that pitiless step-mother of 
future freedom, and with chains and scourges 


less labors, compels it to the conquest of nature. 
Alas! poor humanity—like Christ, it has its pas- 
sion too, and must not shrink from the eternal, 
the mournful mystery of the cross. Every race, 
by turns, must wear its crown of thorns—must 
faint, yet still climb the toilsome steep of Calvary. 
Without that there can be no redemption from 
barbarism. 

But it is objected that even the organs of the 
negro brain exhibit a striking inferiority to those 
of the European, and the question is then inter- 
| posed with an air of scornful triumph, * B 
what means can such an organic defect be mod1- 
fied oramended?”’ I answer, by a slow evolution 


terity; by long centuries of incessant activity, such 
as take place in all the great natural changes of 
the universe. This opinion, first urged to exag- 

ration by Lamarck, is confirmed within its true 
imits by Comte, who expressly asserts, ‘* The 
| necessary influence of a homogeneous and con- 
| tinuous exercise in producing, in every animal 
| organism, and especially in man, an organic im- 
| provement, susceptible of being established in 
| the race after a sufficient persistence.”” ‘* No,’’ 
| replies Dr. Nott, ‘‘ because the brain never grows 


That may be so, doctor, but can 


. 





you swear that the quality of the brain never | 


By the process of the suns.’”’ 


| {tis my firm and pleasing persuasion that the 
entire race of man will ultimately attain the height 
| of. a destiny inconceivably exalted and glorious. 
| Standing on the shore of the great historic river 
| that rolls throughout the ages, | behold the cur- 
| rent winding away incessantly; sometimes lost in 
| shadow or enveloped in storm, then flashing again 

in the sunlight, or singing among green fields and 
| jeweled islands, or rushing down awful cataracts 


|| that wake the world with their thunder, or ingulf 
|| mighty empires in their vortex—but always ro- 


toil, struggle, agonize for development. The brain | 


of improvement transmitted from parents to pos- | 


cified with the pangs of love, rage, and despair. || 


bows all humanity in the dust, lashes it to end- || 


|| without any end. 


turning and tending to the point forever receding, 
| yet ever receding more slowly, while the stream 

increases its speed forever; and that point is the 
| ultimate jonalice and liberty of man. Yet no 
sagacity, no science, no philosophy, can enable 
human reason to predict the happy day when that 
| grand river of social progress, descending from 

the heights of a time without beginning, shall 
mingle all its many waters in the immeasurable 
sea of a common brotherhood, which shal! be 
The light of the golden star, 
| created in the highest heaven to witness that hour 
of promise, may still have countless ages of its 


| 


{| one to perform before it shall beam on the 


yeauty of such adawn. In the meanwhile, this 
glorious Union may be rent asunder by the mad 
hands of folly and ignorance and wild delusion. 


i| Our fine American race may become barbarous 
|| through low amalgamations; nay, the very mar- 


|| dom’s millennial morning. 


ble of these pillars around us, broken up amidst 
the horrors of infernal savage war, may crumble 
into atéms, centuries before the daybreak of free- 
Nor could anything 
|| produce or accelerate such a catastrophe with 
| more infallible certainty than every interference 
| with the natural order of human development in 
| its variation as to the different races. 

In concluding this first division of the general 
| argument, I would briefly characterize the spe- 
| cific difference of the negro nationality as being 
| that of a race ir childhood. The African exhibits 
| all the simplicity, credulity, and unreflecting in- 


| 
| 


|| stincts of the child, with a nature as little com- 


plicated and as easily analyzed. He has all the 
|| child’s love of toys and of gorgeous colors; its 
| affection for animals; its wonder at everything 
|| strange or novel; in short, its inherent tendency 
| to the fetich-worship of all natural forces and 
|| phenomena. The celebrated Lander, though 
\| slightly given to philosophizing, remarked this 
significant point of resemblance when he described 
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the negro kings avd queens as *‘ grown-up chil- | fore, the conflict will incessantly reémerge, unless | 
dren.’ And trom this one circumstance, I infer || it be suppressed by some force independent of, | 
the present necessity of African slavery, as well || and wholly superior to, the selfish individuals to | 
as the duties of justice and humanity which we, || be governed. Hence, setting out with self-inter- 
as a more advanced people, are under obligation || est, every consecutive reasoner must land in per- 
to render that infant and undeveloped race. || tect despotism with Hobbes, or in perfect ony 
There remains, however, for examination, the |' with Spinosa. Which political port will Mr. Cal- 
antagonism of two opposite political doctrines || houn make ? 
of a character still more fundamental than any Now, note that at the very origin of society, | 
Mr. Calhoun recognizes, ub Hobbes, this fun- 


| 

as yet subjected to logical criticism. | fun 
|| damental antagonism — the tendency of the indi- 
| 





The Arst of these which I shall examime is |) de ] 
vidual or selfish affections to conflict, as stronger 
| than the tendency of the social feelings to harmo- | 


nize. Therefore, the great problem presented is 
how to educe harmony out of this antagonism. 


the one originated in Mr. Calhoun’s celebrated 
Treatise on Government, and which, from the 
crystal clearness of the author’s style, has at- | 
tained a popularity as unprecedented as I am | 
compelled to deem it pernicious; although the || It must be self-evident that such a harmony can 
tints of thought that betoken a powerful logical || never be effected by any adjustment or organism 
genius are apparent in the entire production. | of the antagonistic elements; for if two forces of 
Bat unfortunately, Mr. Calhoun adopted with- || different strength be naturally and irreversibly 
out analysis the political postulate of Hobbes 
and Spinosa; and therefore the more closely he 
adhered to the rigorous laws of deduction, the 
more erroneous as well as dangerous his infer- 
ences must necessarily become. | yond the power of mathematics, by mere change 
W hat, then, was the supposed axiomatic prin- || or transposition of expression, to form an equa- 
ciple of human nature specious enough to seduce || tion out of numbers essentially unequal in mag- 


harmonious by any sort of arrangement, however 


the concurrent assent of three such philosophic || nitude. 

minds as Hobbes, Spinosa, and Calhoun? The | seen reese this impossibility, and there- 
answer stands embodied in one word — self-in- || fore framed his theory so as to vest the supreme 
terest. || power in a sovereignty absolutely and forever 


It is true, in a single paragraph on his first |, independent of the subject Serie Soe 
page, Mr. Calhoun seems to follow Grotius in |! society. By his method, the antagonism woul 
deriving the primary inception of communities || be controlled by the pressure of a third force irre- 
from the social affections of the species; but he || sistibly preponderant. 
instantly abandons tge idea, and it reappears no || On the contrary, Mr. Calhoun does not seem 
mure as the faintest cause.to color the web of || to have been aware of the true character of the 
his argument. Thus he says: difficulty, and hence he endeavors to annul the 

Man ts so constituted that his direct or individual affec- || antagonism resulting from his assumed predomi- 
ane are eapeaee es eee ee neers nance of the selfish affections, by an intricate 
y+ napa ar : Gebouiee, ns Couabeaily used. it anlies scheme of checks and balances, wheels within 
an unusial excess of the individual over the social feelings wheels, and springs recoiling against springs— 
in the person to whom itis applied, and consequently some- 
thing depraved and vicious.’’—p. 3. 

On the same leaf, however, the author admits: | 

“ There are mstances, growing out of peculiar relations, 


in accordance with his primary doctrine, being 
| inherent in the whole and in every part of society, 
pore a . fr et ee | must incessantly renew itself in whatever organs 
eré 2 it—¢ “8 2 . . Ve: 
auaber ehenanan ‘ond habit eves neuter seunaiuetbinie, a may be constituted of social elements. ‘This idea 
which the social feelings have overpowered the individual || that any preponderant natural force can be 
affecuons.”’ destroyed, or even reduced by manipuiation, is 
But he hastens to add: repugnant to every known law of philosophy. It 
« These instances are few, and always regarded assome- || iS in politics what the project of a perpetual mo- 
thing extraordinary.” tion is in mechanics. 
Now, hear, in his own nervous words, the Having set his machine of sovereignty in mo- 
origin, principle, and end of government: | tion, the author discovers ‘‘ that the Government, 
* But that constitution of our nature, which makes us feel || from the same preponderance of the individual 


more intensely what affects us directly than what affects || affections in those who govern, has also a natural | 


us indirectly through others, necessarily leads to conflict | 


wanda . ” 4 
between individuals. Bach, in consequence, bas a greater | tendency to the abuse of its powers.”’? The con 


flict of Hobbes still exists, and therefore must be 


regard for bis own safety or happiness than for the safety or , q | 
»revented by another -xpedient—a constitution. 


happiness of others; and, where these come in oppositior 


’ 
is ready to sacrifice the interest of others to his own. And “hus, he afirms expressly, that, ‘* having its ori- 
hence uve tendency to a universal state of conflict between ; 


individual and individual, accompanied by the connected gin in the a principle of our nature ’’—namely 
passions of suspicion, jealousy, anger, and revenge, fol- || selfishness—*‘ constiiulion siands to government as 
lowed by insolence, fraud, and cruelty, and, if not pre- || government stands to society.’’—p. 7. 
Hee eae gecreeaiaa aceasta, || But, from the same preponderance of the indi 
and the ends for wineh it is ordained. This controlling vidual affections, the rulers and the ruled occupy 
power, wherever vested, or by whomsoever exercised, is || ANtagonistic positions; the conflict reappears not- 
government.” —p. 4. withstanding the constitution: hence, to obviate 
Such is Mr. Calhoun’s rational and fundamental || the new conflict, there must be a new invention— 
starting-point; and it corresponds precisely with || the right of suffrage.—p. 12. 
the theoretical starting-point of Hobbes. who One might suppose that here at least, in the 
expressly affirms, in a note to his De Cive, that || power of suffrage, Mr. Calhoun has fouad the 
men are naturally prompted to seek each other’s || final and all-controlling wheel which will insure 
society; but that this inherent tendency, from the || for his machine both perpetual and peaceful mo- 
preponderance of the individual selfish feelings, || tion. 
only results in a state of universal conflict—acon- |! Put, alas! for the vanity of all human expecta- 
flict of every man againstevery man for the pos- || tions, the new contrivance only makes the matter 
session of all that each desires. And hence, the || worse—only multiplies and extends the conflict 
author of the Leviathan deduces the logical neces- || to every spring in the social automaton; because, 
sity of a controlling power—of a single and indi- || ‘‘ from the same constitution of our nature which 
visible sovereignty, that is to say, ofa pure des- || renders government necessary to society, the night 
pousm, wielded by a mortal god in the person of || of suffrage must lead to conflict among its di 
the reigning monarch, or in the persons of an || ent interests, each striving to obtain possession 
assemblage of monarchs, of its powers, as the means of protecting itself 
Nor can it be denied that the conclusion of || against the others, or of advancing its reapective 
Hobbes follows demonstrably, if his premises be || interests, regardless of the interests of others.”’— 
conceded. Spinosa commenced his political phi- || p. 16. 
losaphy with the same; but striving to avoid the || And so the old conflict of Hobbes and Spi 
inferences of his predecessor, he could only end || goes on; it will not cease; the neeen principle 
tis logical journey in the chaos of utter anarchy; || of selfishness will not come down the throne 
for no ingenuity of genius can ever begin a so-| at the bidding of the philosophers that crowned 
cial theory with the preponderance of individual |) it. 
selfishness, and afterwards succeed in extracung | 
any higher element or aim out of it; and, there- ' 











| opposed, it will be impossible to render them | 


_ complicated, without calling in the aid of some | 
other and altogether independent foree. It is be- 


and all with the view to prevent a conflict—which, | 
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| 
| 


| 





despotism of the dominant majority, that js ;, 
say, the dominant selfishness? A drag mug; ce 
devised to lock the last wheei of the mechanisy 

to subordinate the power of suffrage and dedees 
its dangerous excess by activity. 

_ “ And this, too, can only be effected by giving to each 
interest, through its appropriate organ, either a ¢ ; 


voice in making and administering the laws, or 
their execution.’’—p. 25. 


oncur rent 
a veto on 


Nor can it be disputed that such a double drac 
must prove effectual. The conflict of the op DORite 
forces comes to a pee the roar of friction in 
the many wheels of that mechanical governmey; 
is heard no more. But the entire machine Pauses 
too. There remains a noiseless calm. It is the 
tranquillity of death to all possible progress; fo, 
the conclusion is unavoidable, that the phantom 
of a political power whose formal sal solemn 
functions may be controlled or rendered null } 
every interest to be affected by their operation, jg 
no Government at all—is nothing but the mocker 
and delusion of a mere name; ause that can. 
not possibly be a Government, and more espe- 
cially aconstitutional Government, in which ever 
fresh act of sovereignty must be the result of a 
concurrence de novo, or more properly of a new 
social compact among all its members. 

And yet this is precisely what Mr. Calhoun 
makes he Government of the Union. He aff-ms 
it to be the creature of a joint and several covenant 
on the part of the States; that it is the common 
agent of the States — no more and no less; that 
every particle of its power and efficiency has been 
derived from a political compactexecuted between 
these thirty and one different sovereign members, 
Thus far there may, or may not, be heresy in the 
doctrine; yet there is no inconsequence in its logie, 
But when he turns round and tells us that this 
pale shadow of a Federal creation — this film of 
political moonshine, this agent, without the au- 
thority to act—is still a Government, although it 
cannot publish one single law, or move forwards 
or backwards, or to the right or left, without 
anotherand distinct consent—in short, a repetition 
of the Federal compact to be accorded by all the 
parties to the original agreement,—then not even 
the broad mantle of the great man’s genius, nor 
the dazzling and splendid popularity of his name, 
nor all the rapidity and shrewdness of his deduc- 
tions, can adios to conceal the enormous fallacy 
of his reasoning. What! would you have me 
call that tremulous and impotent political serf a 
Government which halts and cowers in the dust 
at the nod of a negative from every one of thirty 
and one sovereign masters? The principle is 
theoretical disunion; or rather the utter negation 
of all government, whether State or Federal, even 
as an ideai possibility. 

We have already remarked the singular cireum- 
stance that Hobbesand Mr. Calhoun started alike 
on their scientific excursion, from the same point 
of assumption in preponderant selfishness. But 
their Reon eee diverged immediately to total 
opposition. The eagle vision of Hobbes descried 
at once the dangerous ground in the distance; he 
made a single prodigious leap, and stationed him- 
self on the heights of despotism. The Republi- 
can would not, or dared not, do this; so he wan- 
dered away among all the mazes of individual 
antagonism, when, finding no rest for the sole of 
his foot, as the mire of self-interest grew every 
moment more and more treacherous, he boldly 
plunged headlong into the bottomless pit of an- 
archy. 

But is the fundamental principle of these emi- 
nent thinkers true in fact? Does a faithful anal- 
ysis of human nature give the preponderance to 
the individual affections? Is pure selfishness the 
pole-star of personal or political life? 1 deny the 
assumption altogether, as being neither seli-evi- 
dent, nor susceptible of proof. Indeed, there can 
be no standard of comparison by which to meas- 
ure the relative force of the selfish and of the 
social affections; because they operate in different 
spheres, and in reference to different objects. The 
special duration of their respective activities can 
furnish no test of power,as Mr. Calhoun seems 
to imagine. How ridiculous it would be to argue 
that because an individual spends eight hours of 
the twenty-four in sleeping, and only one in ent 


What is to be done next to prevent this fresh || ing, therefore the ite for sleep must be eight 
| antagonism of hestile interesis—to control the || times as strong neat for feod. 
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In the majority of mankind, I apprehend, the 
two classes of affections are nee in their 
articular spheres. Of course there will be ex- 
ceptions both ways; but probably not more on | 
the one side than on the other. Even animals 
exhibit, not unfrequently, the superiority of the 
social instinets over the selfish. The wild beast 
will face inevitable death to defend its young. 
The bird pines; its little life fades away like a 
delicate perfume, without its mate. In cases of 
ahipwreck, the coarse, common sailor shares the 
jast morsel of his bread with the rest of the crew; 
aud the variations from this rule are regarded as 
the indications of unnatural barbarity. 

The capital mistake of both Hobbes and Cal- 
houn arose from their defective analysis of the 
real social elements; for all society is consti- 
tuted by parts homogeneous with itself; that is | 
to say, by families, and only indirectly by indi- 
yiduals as the units of the family. But the | 
slightest contemplation of the family discovers 
the action of the social laws, as perpetual and as 
powerful as those of selfish feeling, and by their 
wider generality, absolutely preponderant over 
all others. You behold there the man of the 
yigorous arm, while a single nerve retains its 
vitality, devoting all his strength for the welfare 
ofafrailer yet fairer form—the stimulus to every 
enterprise of his life—the guiding light to endless 
lavor. Or, consider the undying affection of the 
parents for their progeny—the flowering emana- | 
tions of their mutual and immortal love — an 
afection that defies time, distance, disgrace, in- || 
gratitude, to realize a faint but beautiful type of || 
that ineffable goodness which has given God him- 
self the name of our Heavenly Father. Thus, 
inevery view, the theory of supreme selfishness 
is false to the facts of experience; libelous against 
human nature; a negation of the Divine benefi- 
cence; a doctrine that annihilates all hope of per- || 
fectibility, either here or hereafter; because every 
idea of civiliza ion and religion alike is predicated 
on the assumed possibility of educing more and 
more the disinterested affections of the species in 
comparison with the lower feelings of animal in- 
dividuality. But all this must be a mere dream 
of the imagination, if indeed the organization of 
the intellectual and emotional man has been con- 
stituted in the law of an irrevocably pgponder- 
ant selfishness. 

Besides, the corollary of the selfish principle 
is equally false, that natural society is the scene 
of incessant conflict, or that government grows 
out of such a conflict. It is true, as we have | 
shown in the former part of the discussion, that | 
the early state of man is that of war; but it is 
the war of one tribe or community against an- 
other,and not,as Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun sup- 
pose, the war of every man against every man in 
the interior of the same community. 

The inception of societies in the backwoods 
contradicts every such futile hypothesis. The 
first pioneers of the forest live in clusters of 
neighborhoods in a condition of harmony and 
peace, and in the constant practice of every social 
virtue. In every case, where the particular labor 
of one is not adequate to the performance of some 
species of work, the little community will as- 
semble and effect it by codperation. 

Nor is it until a later period, when refugees 
from a more corrupt civilization enter the small 
society, that its golden age declines, and the din 
of strife and conflict disturbs the quiet valley, or 
stains the virgin bosom of the happy mountain 
with blood. Then the lynching company is 
formed, for no civil tribunals have yet been organ- 
ized; the people elect their temporary court and 
executive, and dispatch justice very much after 
the same fashion as they do all over Europe and 
America. If that humble community could have | 
been left alone, it might have lived in tranquillity 
forever, in defiance of Mr. Calhoun’s, and every 
other, selfish theory. 

But imagine another example—that the neigh- 
borhood lies adjacent to a tribe of hostile Indians, 
who assault it by repeated invasions. It becomes 
necessary to combine the muilitary strength in 
order to resist the forays of the savages. The 
pioneers meet and choose their commander, with 

& view to his qualifications for the service, while 
all the subordinates, without noise or tumult, 
drop into their places according to the rule of 





ee 
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government, as the lynching company was of the 
But what is common to both these in- 
stances? Whatisthe rationallaw of these unions 
of individuals, with their transitory and rude 
It is the scientific law of 
all government, the principle of coéperation for 
a general, in other words, for a public object. In 
both the cases we behold the same picture in 
miniature of the actual social conditions which 


| must have originated every kind of government. 
| For the positive presence of any fmtural law is 


manifesied in its faintest phenomena as in the 
grandest results of its universal action. Thus 
we perceive the principle of gravity, whether it 
gives sphericity to the most ponderous globe in 


the sky, or rounds the tear of pity on beauty’s | 


cheek, or out of impalpable mist hangs a pendant 
on every budding leaf that twinkles beneath the 
rainbow. ; 
Now, what do we discover as their rational 
law in the general facts of social codperation? 
Obviously two principles—the principle of vir- 
tual compact, voluntary consent, or reciprocal 
acquiescence, as to all who engage in the enter- 
prise, whatever that may be, for a common pur- 
pose; and the principle of natural subordination, 


| according to which minds of the greatest power 


in reference to the particular end in view, with 
the free assent of the majority, assume always 
the lead of the movement. If that be religious, 


| the representative man will be a priest, perhaps 
| a prophet. 


If it be military, he will be some 
famous warrior. While, should the object be 


| industrial, the practical rulers will correspond in 
| character with the predominant aims of industrial 


activity. Such is the general law of political 
association in a condition of normal development- 
indeed, it is the law of all association whatever: 
a principle as universal and as perpetual as the 
attractions of material bodies. 

Therefore, the fundamental conception of Mr. 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun is false to reality, false 
to history, and almost impossible as a mere fancy. 
There never has been, and never will be—unless 
there might exist acommunity of devils—any sort 
of government instituted in order to prevent every 
man in society from eutting every other man’s 
throat. It is not true, and never was true, or 
even possible, that the grosser animal instincts 
or selfish passions of the mind could obtain the 
exclusive control over the evolutions of any so- 
ciety not retrograding into barbarism. Such 
motives have their effect, but the influence is al- 
ways subordinated to the great moral, religious, 
and philosophical ideas of the ages, as well as to 


| the finer sympathies indestructibly present in the 


heart of general humanity. It is these alone 
which possess a power to stir up the mighty deep 
of thought and feeling, to agitate the sphere of 
nations from pole to pole, to stamp ineffacable 
impressions on the page of passing time. 

low strange, therefore, does it seem that, in 
the entire field of Mr. Calhoun’s argument, there 
is no bright spot of relief, no patch of green and 
flowery verdure, left free from the dark shadow 
of an overwhelming selfishness. Everything is 
bewildefed and lost in antagonisms, or blighted 
by the egotism of intense individuality. Indeed, 
I cannot find that the author recognizes in any 
shape the principles of either natural or moral 
right, as appertaining to persons independently 
of political sanction; for, after disowning Jefferson 
and denying the Declaration of Independence, 
he next proceeds to discard Locke, Grotius, and 
Rutherforth, with all other writers who assert a 
universal law of nature or a primary doctrine of 
ethics: 

‘The state of nature is purely hypothetical. It never 
did nor can exist; man’s natural state is the social and polit- 
ical. It follows, therefore, that men, instead of being born 
in the state of nature, are born in the social and political 
state ; and of course, instead of being born free and equal, 
are born subject not only to parental authority, but to the 


laws and institutions of the country where born, and under 
whose protection they draw their first breath.”’—p. 58. 


I have quoted the substance of the most remark- 
able passage to be found in any author ancient or 
recent; and I earnestly solicit the explanation of 
any learned disciple of that school to tell me what 
itmeans. Mr. Calhoun asserts in positive terms 
*‘ that there never was a state of nature; that 
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| capacity. Here is a faint type of the military that he is subject to the laws and institutions of 


| the country where born.”’ 


Now, the simple question which | would re- 


| spectfully submit is this: which of the two con- 


crete things, man individually, or society and its 
government, existed first? Whuicli of the wo 
comes first in both the logical and the ehronolog- 
ical order of sequence ? , 

Mr. Calhoun answers, society and its govern- 
ment; for that is the only ray of meaning percept» 
ible in the paragraph. 

Behold what follows. There must have been 
in the chronological order a society without any 
verson to compose it, a government without any 
body either to govern or to be governed. 

| know of no inconsistency at all comparable 
to this, save the political bull of Lonms Von 
Haller, who, a few years ago, convulsed all lib- 
eral and enlightened Europe with laughter, by 
announcing what he termed the divine discovery 


| that there were lords before there were vassals, 
'and therefore the former must have a natural 
| right to rule the latter. 


Lords before vassals! A social and political 
state anterior to persons! The ideas are alike 
self-contradictory as the facts are equally and 
utterly impossible. 

If, on the other hand, the things be considered 
in the order of their logical relation, the absurd- 
ity of Mr. Calhoun’s assumption will be not the 
less glaring. The rules of induction prescribe 
the natural course of all knowledge, trom the 
simple conceptions of childhood up to the most 
intricate and exalted speculations of science—to 
be a commencement with particulars, and then 
a gradual ascension to hgher and higher gen- 
eralizations. If we would understand a com- 
yound, we must first understand its elements. 

Vhat would the learned world say of a chemist 
who might proclaim, as a new and recondite 
truth, that oxygen has no peculiar laws—no sim- 
le state of its own, because it is always detected 
in the condition of combination in water, air, or 
the metallic oxydes? What would we think of 
the geologist who might urge that quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica have no natural state, because 
they are mostly found in the vast masses of the 
primary mountains ¢ 

Sut one consideration alone settles the qttestion 
of logical priority. We cannot even imagine a 
society without individuals, or a Government 
without society; but we know that individuals 
can exist, have existed, do now exist, wi hout 
either society or government. What social or- 
ganism affects the lonely traveler or trapper in 
the gorges of the grand Cordilleras? What Gov- 
ernment controls the few survivors of a slip 
wreck cast away on some desert island of a dts- 
tant sea, where they may support life, and even 
multiply into a nation, if they can procure com- 
panions of the other sex? Calhoun was driven 
to this monstrous confusion of ideas, and the 
denial of any natural rights to the individual, im 
order to avoid the recognition of any rights tn 
the negro; while stumbling blindfold, all the 
school have groped after him into the same dark 
corner, where the sole ray visible is a glimmering 
moonbeam emanating from the University of 
Virginia; since Professor Bledsoe has made tue 


| fortunate discovery, that all men have really two 


i 


| stitution ? 


equal rights—first, to the same air and light of 
heaven absolutely; and, secondly, an equal right 
to food and raiment conditionally, that is to say, 
provided they can get them. 

It may be doubted, however, whether these 
equal rights will be conceded to the law of nature 
for arly great length of time, especially if the 
mortal god of the school, the preponderance of 
the selfish affections, should discover some new 
method for the imprisonment of the natural ele- 
ments. 

Now, I would beg leave to azek the disciples of 
this novel sect one practical question: Can you 
not see, that your doctrine brought forward in 
defense of slavery is utterly destructive to the in- 

If you take away the natural right of 
liberty, must Fou not also take away the natural 
right of property? Then, where can the tnstitu- 
tion of slavery find a point of support for a single 
moment? Do you answer, In the ordinances of 
society? But if so, it results incontrovertubly 


man’s natural state is the social anu politieal; and || that the governmem of society, which has thus 
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ordained slavery for its own good, can, in like 
manner upon the plea of itsown good, annul the 
institution at pleasure; for, if the right of liberty 
be not sacred, surely the right of property can 


show no superior pretension to inviolability. | 
Therefore, if individual man, as man, and apart | 
, i 
from the social and political state, has no natural 


rights, you must shake hands with the Abolition- | 
ist; you must admit the power of the political | 
authority to repeal the institution of human bond- 
age; toexclude it from the Territories; to deal with 
it at discretion. 

Bat would you urge, in ae the Federal 
compact saves you and row slave property? Do 
you not perceive that by nullifying the law of 
nature, you have removed that, with every other 
oint of support? Like the stupid woodman, you 
head been so intently engaged in lopping the 
branches of the tree of liberty, that unconsciously 
the ruthless ax has cut off the limb on which you | 
were standing. | 

Do you allege a compact as the foundation of 
your property? Then what isacompact? An 
agreement between equals. Therefore, if there 
be no equality, there can be nocompact. Besides, 
why should you keep your compact with me if 
I have no natural rizhts? If. as a man, I cannot 
claim the exemption of my freedom from the 
ciutch of your profaning hand, how can 1 claim 
the performance of a mere promise? For, if there 
be no natural law to invest the formality of a 
compact with rights and obligations, surely the 
compact itself cannot create them; else it must be, 
at the same instant, both cause and effect. If the 
public good be the s@le standard of human rights, 
then it must be the test of the compact too; and 
hence the Constitution disappears, with all the 
rest, in the grave which you have dug for liberty. 
Why not be consisient, and crown yourself at 
once with the diademed logic of despotism? Why 
not say with the political pantheist, Spinosa: 
** Natural law is the same as natural power— 
nothing is forbidden by it except what no one 
desires or can do?’’ Having thus seen how thor- 
oughly fallacious is the fundamental principle of 
Mr. Calhoun’s theory, an inspection of the struct- 
ure erected upon it will not detain us long. ‘To 
prove the possibility of asocial and political organ- 
ism iforporating the antagonism of his absolute 
veto, the author refers to three historical exam- 
ples — Rome, Poland, and England. Mr. Cal- 
icone affirms that the institution of the Tribunate, 
by the operauion of its negative power, 





** Laid the solid foundation of Roman liberty and great 
ness; that, iustead of distraction, it proved to be the bond 
of concord and harmony — instead of weakness, of un 
equaled streneth; and instead of a short and inglorious 
career, one of great length and immortal glory.’’ —p. 95. 

“It is true, that the tribunate, after raising Rome toa 
height of power and prosperity never before equaled, finally 
became one of the instruments by which her liberty was 
overthrown ; but it Was not until she became exposed to 
new dangers, growing out of increase of wealth and the 
great extent of ber dominions, against which the tribunate 
furnished no guards. [ts original object was the protection 
ot the plebeians against oppression and abuse of power on | 
the part of the patricians. This it thoroughly accom- 
plished.” —p. 96. 


Now, I pronounce this curious commentary on 
Roman history to be a corruption of the text from | 
beginning toend. The tribunate was not insti- 
tuted for the purpose stated; it did not produce | 
the effects stated; it was not perverted to become | 
the instrument for the overthrow of liberty as | 
stated; nor did wealth and extended empire con- 
ood in the production of that fatal result as af- 
irmed, 


As to the origin of the office, Niebuhr says | 
expressly: 


** The tribunes were, at first, only designed to afford pro- 
teetion to the person of the individual, to secure the private | 
rights of lire and liberty.”’— His. Rome, vol. 1., p. 613. 


Such also is the account of the eloquent Mich- 
elet: 


“The power of the tribunes was originally very humble. 
Seated at the door of the Senate, they listened to the de- 
liberations, without being able to take any part in them. 
All tieir power was in a word: veto—I oppose it. With 
this single word they stopped everything. It was from this 
feeble commencement that this m 
which was to imprison consuls and dictators, descending | 
trom their tribunal. The poor had more than he sought. | 
Mure ull then, he acquired that which distinguishes man— | 
voiwe ; and the virwe of this voice gave him ail the rest.” — 
His. Rom, Rep., p. 86. 


istr@fure took its rise, | 
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protection of a gross material interest, or of the 
plebeians as a class against the patricians as a 
class. It was invented solely as a security of the 
poor man, in his life and liberty, against the ty- | 
ranny of the rich man, whether noble, knight, or | 
plebeian, who had previously the right to make | 
every debtor a slave. 

Next, as to the effect—that happy concord and | 
harmony of which Mr. Calhoun speaks in such | 
language of glowing eulogy—Schmitz says that— 

** Until the time of Sylla, the Roman tribunes continually | 





| usurped power@#that did not belong to them, incessantly 


committing the wildest acts of riot and outrage.’’—History 
of Rome, p- 3221. 

Niebuhr remarks: 

** At the time of the Gracchi, a tribune was like a despot 
with absolute power.’’—History of Rome, vol. ii., p. 274. 

In fact, the result, from the outset, was not 
peace and power, as Mr. Calhoun chooses to 
paint it, but eternal conflicts, mobs in the capitol, 
riot in the streets, assassination by turns every- 
where. The Tribune Genucius was murdered in 
his bed; during the siege of Veii the tribunes 
opposed every election, and Rome remained five 
years without magistrates. Shortly afterwards 
the Gauis took Rome; the tribunate could not 
save it. Every school-boy remembers the mob 
of murderers at the death of the Gracchi, Tibe- 
rius and Caius—the one slaughtered on the very | 
threshhold of the capitol, the other forced to ac- 
cept suicide in the wood of the Furies. 

Nor did Roman liberty perish from the causes | 
assigned by Mr. Calhoun. 
through the perversion of the tribunate, nor the 
boundless accessions of riches and dominion. 
As | have formerly shown, on the authority of 
Michelet, the Republic owed its ruin to the grad- 
ual extinction of the genuine Roman race, and the 
utter degeneracy of the people who replaced the 
old hearts of iron in the city of the seven hills. 
The double action which formed the all-devouring 
vortex, was war and slavery — war, which sent 
away the plebeians to feed the sword of the Goths, 
or the spear of the Asiatics ; and slavery, which 
poured back, into the space left vacant by their 
departure, whole floods of barbarian captives, 
finally to become freed men. 

lt is not to be disputed that Rome flourished to 
a surprising degree, even with the veto; but why? 
Mr. Calhoun argues—cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
[listory says, the prosperity flowed from other | 
sources, and in spite of the antagonism created 
by the tribunate. You cannot infer, from the co- 
existence of two facts, that they present the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. What would you think 
of a grave philosopher, who might announce that 
Cesar conquered the Celts and Germans for the 
reason that he was bald-headed? Did evera mili- 
tary chieftain yet put out one of his eyes, in order 
to acquire the genius of a Hannibal? 

Yet this is precisely what Mr. Calhoun asks us 
to do. Because the Roman republic had a wry 
neck in her disorganizing veto, the American 





ans. 


It was lost neither || 
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esis? On the contrary, the facts are dir. 

reverse. Rulhiere says: 

It was in the reign of Casimir that the liberum veto. o 
rivilege of the deputies to stop all proceedings in, 1). diet 
ya simple dissent, first assumed the form of a jews)... 

tom. The leaven of superstition and bigotry began to. 
ment and blend itself with all the other vices of tho, of 
stitution. It was then that in the bosom of th national 
assembly sprung up this singular anarchy, which, under thy 
pretext of making the constitution more firm, has destroy, 

in Poland all sovereign power; for the right of single o 0. 

sition to general decrees, though always adinitted, Was, for 

a long time, not acted on.’ 

This passage is cited, and confirmed with hig 
own strong approval, by Fletcher, in his profound 

nd classical History of Poland, page 80. 

The remark of Dr. Lieber, on the same subject 
evinces the most pointed and indignant condey. 
nation: ‘* From the establishment of the liberwp 
veto there was but one step to political treason.” 
He might have well added, that it was already 
and, per se, intellectual and moral treason. Is thig 
the example which Mr. Calhoun would hold up 
for the imitation of Americans? Is this the equi. 
librium which he deems proper for our Fedeya| 
organism? It is the equilibrium of the thunder. 
storm—the harmony of the raging ocean. Did 
I not know and admire the profound seriousness 
and sincerity of the man, I should regard his ally. 
sion to Polish history as intended for a warning, 
| yet clothed in the garb of a terrific irony, for the 
purpose of producing still greater effect. 

The third instance, adduced by Mr. Calhoun, 
to illustrate the happy effect of his favorite veto, 
is the constitution of Great Britain. He pleases 
to represent every act of the Government as the 
joint result of three concurrent voices, each of 
which possesses a real veto on the power of both 
the other two; and therefore the King, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons, are ex- 
actly equipollent in the triple equilibrium of the 

inglish system. (p. 103.) If this were an ac- 
curate description of the English constitution, it 
would indeed furnish very cogent evidence in favor 
of the possibility of Mr. Calhoun’s theory. But 
is this a true account of the matter? Does not 
every man, whose mind is not blinded by the 
| meteoric glare of some one idea, perceive the facts 





‘On- 


eens 


| to be as different from such a colored picture as 


might well beimagined? Is not the actual! British 
sovereigmty wholly and supremely the instrument 
of an oligarchy ? 

Dr. Lieber gives the genuine definition of that 


|| political creation of real estate and lordly titles: 


*“ The Parliament is thoroughly aristocratic, with the oc 
casional exceptions of afew members, whom particular cir- 
cumstances connect with the cause of the people. The 
lower House is, on the whole, merely an assembly of the 
great landholders, and the upper House is the same i an 
other form, and with the addition of the aristocratic element 
of birth.” 


Hence, Mr. Calhoun’s example turns out most 
destructive to his political hypothesis. For, in- 
stead of the English Parliament presenting the 
organic composition of three several and distinct 





Government must be cursed with the like deform- 
ity. 

sut if all which he has said as to the effect of 
the tribunate on the greatness of Rome were 
true, yet his practical deduction from the data 





would be the most enormous inconsequence ever 
heard of; for, since there may possibly be too 
much of a good thing, a Government might do 
very well with one negative, when thirty-one 
negatives would bow it into the dust ina state 
of total impotence and imbecility. 

Mr. Calhoun’s second instance is that of Po- 
land—her liberum veto. Mr. Calhoun remarks: 


** This veto in fact, made every individual of the nobility 
and gentry a distinct element in the organism ; or, to vary 
the expression, an estate of the kingdom. And yet the 
government lasted in this form more than two centuries ; 
embracing the period of Poland’s greatest power and re- 
nown.’”*—p. 71. 


He confesses, however, that the principle was 
finally employed to subvert the government; yet 


not, he avers, from its tendency to dissolution on 
' account of ** weakness, 


9° 


but only ‘* from the 
facility it afforded to powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbors to control by their intrigues the election 
of her kings.’’—p. 72. 

Now, I would inquire if this can be a correct 
interpretation of the real phenomena in Polish 
history? Did any historian, philosopher, or other 


Hence the tribunate was not devised for the || writer ever before even suggest such a hypoth- 


concurrent interests, it exhibits in fact, though 
| not in name, the most perfect concentration of al 
sovereign power in the hands of a solitary and 
| all-controlling interest. Who ever hears of the 
royal veto now? Who talks, in these days, of 
a disagreement between the two Houses? The 
very words seem as obsolete as the battle-cries in 
the war of the Roses 
But I can tell the champions of the veto in what 
pages of English history to look for illustrations 
of the ene manifested by two living and 
substantial British interests. They must go back 
to the time when the practical positive men, not 
impalpable shadows, oe terrible, thinking, act- 
ing realities—the men whom all the world calls 
Puritans, stood upin the Commons for the people. 
That was a tempestuous equilibrium, was it not? 
Yet just such an equilibrium as opposite social 
and politcal forces always effect, when brought 
face to face on the level arena of sovereignty, each 
| armed with its negative terror, on the oa of the 
King, ‘‘no reform;’’ on the part of the people, 


** no cupplies.’”’ 

Behold the direct issue: one power or the other 
must give way. Did the veto of either, thea, 
insure concord? Nay; rather the ¢langor of cod- 
flict, the roar of artillery, and all the dread and 
sanguinary fruitage of war. Nor could there be 
peace again until Cromwell’s sword had cut off 
the adverse veto in the Head of the King. 
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However, if the equipollence of the three estates 
in Parliament were as perfect, in fact, as the Eng- 
lish eulogists of their constitution always repre- 
sent it to be in the theory, the deduction of Mr. 
Calhoun would still be as inconclusive as ever. 
For three vetoes offer to the view of philosophy 
a very different case from thirty-one. 
the historical instances which we have examined 


are alike ill-chosen and contradictory to the neg- | 


ative doctrine of the ultra school. 

Mr. Calhoun also adduces the example of twelve 
jurors, each with his veto on the rendition of a ver- 
dict, as proof of the practicability of such a politi- 
cal organism; laying down the maxim—that the 
necessity of a concurrence in order to action will 
insure a compromise. (p. 65) The paralogism of 
the inference from this false analogy 1s, if possible, 
more exenneteny than any of the others; for 
what is the principle which the reasoner seeks to 
establish ? 
composed of antagonistic interests. But is that 
condition in any way realized by the composition 
of a jury? On the contrary, every juror must 
swear, before entering the box, that he has no 


interest or opinion as to the question in contro- | 


versy. Besides, the annals of all courts—and 
especially of all criminal courts, where the issues 
involve a high degree of excitement, evince by 
the strongest and largest experience, that the par- 
tiality or obstinacy of a single interested or preju- 


diced juror is sufficient to defeat the ends of jus- | 


tice, or, in the current phrase, to starve out his 
companions. Indeed, the only jury which could 
be invented to realize Mr. Calhoun’s idea of a 
perfect equipollence in interests, would be to con- 


Hence, | 


he equilibrium of an ee 





stitute a panel of two instead of twelve, and to | 


select, as the judicial duad, the very parties to 
the matter in litigation. The project would be as 
novel, and just about as rational in jurisprudence 
as Mr. Calhoun’s plan is in politics. 


Finally, having shaped his general theory to | 


suit the object in view, the author wr it di- || 


rectly to the Government of the United States by 
giving to each and all the States respectively an 
absolute veto against every act and movement of 
the supreme Federal authority. (p. 241.) 





Now compare the abstract principle, so pain- || 


fully elaborated, with the concrete circumstances 
of its immediate application. ‘The abstract prin- 
ciple, in Mr. Calhoun’s own words, is this: 

“ [tis the negative power which makes the constitution, 
and the positive which makes the government. The one 
is the power of acting, and the other is the power of pre- 
venting or arresting action. The two combined make con- 


stitutional government. There can be no constitution with- 
out the negative power.”’—p. 36. 


The application is this, that every State has 
the right to nullify the ects of the General Gov- 
ernment. (p. 241, et passim.) 

The writer calls this equilibrium; and never 


was there an epithet more rigorously appropriate. | 
It is the equilibrium of utter immobility, not that | 
of progressive development or harmonious move- | 


ment in the line of a splendid destiny; for every 
mechanic, as well as mathematician, knows that 
the joint result of two equal adverse forces in the 
condition of perfect opposition is simply zero— 
not motion, but absolute inaction. 

Mr. Calhoun never falters in carrying out the 
details of his doctrine into all questions, the high- 
est as well as the lowest. Thus he decides, with- 
out remorse or hesitation, against the nationality 
of our General Government; while in support of 

18 Opinion, amgng many specious reasons, he 
offers one of the strangest—the simple and indi- 
visible nature of political sovereignty. The ar- 
gument has been adopted as the trenchant and 
Irresistible sword of nullification by the entire 
school; so that every beardless graduate from the 

hiversity of Virginia will either smile with pity 
or sneer with disdain at the ignorance of any 
plain, old-fashioned lawyer who may chance to 
Speak, with Kent and tory, or with Jefferson 
and Hamilton, of the sovereign powers, the jura 
Sumi imperii, deposited in the hands of Con- 
gress. He will tell you, with the most flippant 
and refreshing sang froid, that both yourself, and 
all such obsolete teachers as Mr. Story, area 
thousand leaps behind the age; that the people 
are sovereign, or the States may be sovereign, 
and therefore the Federal authority cannot be, 


se sovereignty is something that you can- |! potism may flourish in the po 
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| 


| forward in favor of theoretical despotism. It was 


| oughly despotic. 


| ical powers of which it is 


| sovereignty, which he admitted to be perfect des- 


not cut or split—a simple yet mysterious atom— | 
the monad without parts of Pythagoras and of | 
Leibnitz; therefore, sovereignty can never be 
divided.—Q. E. D. ne 

It has always seemed to me not a little singu- 
lar that the ultra admirers of Mr. Calhoun, pass- 
ing over the undoubted excellencies of that great | 
thinker, usually select for their special admira- | 
tion the weakest and most indefensible points in | 
the philosophy of their master, and this confused | 
quibble on the ambiguity of a word is an aston- | 
ishing instance of the fact. 

The dogma of indivisibility, I believe, was first 
used in modern times by Bodin, who brought it 
next taken up by Hobbes, and announced in the || 
axiomatic formula: ‘ The sovereign power can | 
neither be limited nor divided.”” And from this || 
he deduced the impossibility of any mixed form 
of government—that is to say, any political form 
but pure despotism; and such truly is the only || 
logical inference to be drawn from the premise. 
In short, every aspect of the doctrine is thor- 


sut more unfortunately still for Mr. Calhoun, 
the maxim of indivisible sovereignty stands irrev- 
ocably oences to his theory of equipollent, pos- | 
itive, and negative forces in the same organism; | 
for that theory, instead of consolidating sover- | 
eignty into despotism with Hobbes, distributes it | 
into irreconcilable anarchy with Spinosa. ‘* Not | 
so,’’ responds Mr. Calhoun, ** because, although 
powers appertaining to sovereignty may be di- 
vided, sovereignty is an entire thing—to divide is 
to destroy it.’’—p. 146. 

But, if you can take away and distribute all the 
** powers which appertain to this entire thing,”’ 
what remains? Will any learned doctor of the 
negative faith kindly inform me? Obviously noth- 


| ine would be left but the mere name. 


The truth is, there is no such actual thing in 
rerum natura as sovercignty, apart from the polit- 
merely the inseparable 
attribute. Itis the abstraggname of an attribute— 
nothingmore. Hene . a you cannot divide 
it any more than you can whiteness or hardness, 
roundness or sweetness, because there is nothing 
to divide. It has no reality in it but the sovereign 
powers of which it is the abstract term; and 
these, I assert, you can divide, must divide, or | 
have unadulterated despotism. But how can you 
divide them? By distribution intodifferentappro- | 
priate spheres. But how can you connect them? | 
By homogeneity of organism. But what shall keep | 
each within the sphere assigned it? The mild | 


| and peaceful action of an independent judiciary. | 
| Finally, which of all is supreme? 
| preme in its proper place and not elsewhere. 


Each is su- 


It must nevertheless be conceded that there is 
the semblance of a philosophical reason, and only 
the semblance, for the dogma of indivisible sov- 
ereignty, though Mr. Calhoun and his disciples | 
have failed to perceive even that. ‘Thus Hobbes 


argued, if there be different and independent |} 


pomnon powers in the State, no single power can | 
e supreme, while all will strive for the mastery; | 
and, therefore, the government will not be one, | 


but multiple, without subordination; in short, | 


an organized anarchy exposed to endless conflict. | 
And hence he inferred the rule of indivisible 


potism. Nor can any stratagem of human logic 
evade the conclusion of Hobbes without discard- 
ing the postuiate of an all-controlling selfishness. 
For, if every public person and every society of 
people were alike subjected to the law of the in- 
dividual affections as preponderant over the social, | 
all republican government would be plainly im- | 
possible. Therefore, we may affirm it as a fun- | 
damental principle of social science that regulated 
liberty, the grand idea of democracy, must 
always, in the final analysis, rest for ultimate 
support on the virtue and intelligence of the gen- 
eral community. And’ whenever the majority 
of any free people become as wholly selfish as 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun imagine the entire 
species to be, all republican or constitutional 
forms are then mere dreams of delusion, and must 

ass away like dreams. 





despotism demonstrated by Hobbes; because des- 
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ishness, deriving the very nutriment of its vigor 
from the most nolsome corruption; but the de}- 
icate and beautiful flower of Democracy withers 
away and dies in the tainted air of impure 
morals; and every page of history may be ad- 
duced as proof of the fact. Hence the arcument 
of Hobbes, and all the assertions of indivisible 
sovereignty, belong to the old schools of the 
tyrant, and are unintelligible in the terms of a 
liberal tongue. 

But, to discard the word * sovereignty,” with 
its irreversible ambiguity and abstraction, let me 
ask what is sovereign power? I accept the defi- 
nition of both Grotius and Rutherforth; * that 
whatever power is independent, so as not to be 
subject to any other power, is sovereign. (Ruth. 
282.) How, then, is this sovereign or 
independent power, this great mass of supreme 
national rights, distributed through the complex 
organism of our political system ? 

The tenth article of amendments to the Consti- 
tution gives the anSwer in language too clear for 
the slightest misunderstanding: 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 


|| to the States respectively, orto the people.” 


What is spoken of here? Not an indivisible 
sovereignty—a single power; but ‘ the powers.’”’ 
Hence there must be more than one. But how 
are these divided powers recognized as distrib- 
uted? Among the three different parties designa- 
ted by the general terms: ** the United States;”’ 
‘* the respective States;’’ and ‘ the people.” 

Again, which division of these distributed 
powers is sovereign? Now, it must be carefully 
remembered thatsovereignty may be contemplated 
in two several aspects—as external, or as internal. 
All writers of any note agree in the statement of 
this distinction. ‘Therefore we may narrow the 
question—what Departmentggthe General Gov- 
ernment, the States, or the » must wield the 
external sovereigy power? he Constitution 
assigns this to the United States exclusively. 
Neither the respective States nor the. people pos- 
sess the power to deé¢lare war, or make peace, 
or coin money, or form treaties and alliances. 
Hence the latter have not a particle of direct ex- 
ternal sovereignty to connect them with the inde- 






| pendent nations of the earth—none atall save in- 


directly, through the remote action of the right of 
suffrage. 

But what shall we say of the internal sover- 
eignty? In this aspect, the powérs are distrib- 
uted in the hands of the General Government, of 
the several States, and of the people. Therefore, 
anotherinquiry is presented: which of these hands 
possesses the sovereign’or independent power? 
[ answer, that each is sovereign within its sphere, 
while each is subject beyond its sphere. And 
this conclusion results from the fact of a distribu- 
tion of the various powers, as all distribution 
necessarily implies a corresponding limitation, 

There is, however, another and more popular 
meaning of the word ‘* sovereign,”’ as indicating 
that particular power from which all the rest are 
| considered to emanate; and in that sense it is 

usually applied by way of courtesy and political 
compliment to the people. Yet this, a rigidly 
logical eriticism must pronounce inaccurate; be- 
| cause we have no such visible and personal sov- 
ereign as will correspond with that import of the 
We have only a paper sovereign. And 
| this fact marks the very profound difference be- 
twixt our system and all others. In England 
| they swear allegiance to the Queen; in Russia to 
the Emperor; but in free America no man will 
brook the oath of allegiance toaman. We will 
pledge ourselves alone before God to the eternal 
| truth and beauty of an idea—obedient subjection 
'to the sacred instrument which constituted lib- 
erty in the idea of law. How absurd, therefore, 
|appears the inconsistency of interpolating the 
| phrases borrowed from European writers into a 
| political language derived from constitutional 
| principles altogether new, and radically antago- 
| nistic to those of that alien school! = 
But, returning to the subject of distribution, 
| what tribunals shall be the umpires between the 


The sole refuge from || different sovereign powers, to confine each within 
nal barbarism for such a society is the sheer || its appropriate sphere, and prevent both collision 


and usurpation? There can evidently be none, 


luted soil of self- || except the constitutional courts of the country. 
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Who shall judge betwixt the respective States | 
and their own citizens? The courts. Who shall | 
judge between all the powers alike ? The courts. | 
There can be no other tribunal to pronounce | 
sentence decisive and final in any case, but the | 
trumpet of revolution. And it is precisely here, 
at this most critical point of all, that Mr. Cal- | 
houn’s theory betrays the full force of its dan- | 
gerous and destructive tendency. He denounces | 
in the strongest terms, as unconstitutional, the 
law conferring the right of appeal from the State 
tribunals to the Supreme Court of the Union. 
He will not tolerate it in any case whatever. 
(p.318.) Thus he would create within the bosom | 
of each State two different powers, armed with | 
omnipotent vetoes to annul the laws of Congress: 
first, the local legislature; and poser the local 
judiciary. How contradictory is this double nul- 
lification to the opinion of the great Jackson, as 
expressed in that precious legacy of patriotic 
thought, and sentiment which he bequeathed to 
us and our posterity in the warning words of his 
farewell address: 


* But in order to maintain the Union unimpaired, it is 


absolutely necessary that the laws passed by the constituted || 


authorities should be faithfully executed in every part of 
the country, and that every good citizen should at all times 
stand ready to put down, with the combined force of the 
nauion, every attempt at unlawful resistance, under what- 
over pretext it may be made, or whatever shape it may as 
sume. Unconstitutional or oppressive laws may no doubt 
be passed by Congress, either from erroneous views or the 
want of due consideration. If they are within reach of 
judicial authority, the remedy is easy and peaceful ; and if, 
from the character of the law, itis an abuse of power not 
within the control of the judiciary, then free discussion and 
calm appeals to reason and to the justice of the people will 
not fail to redress the wrong. But until the law shall be 
declared void by the courts, or repealed by Congress, no in- 
dividual, or combination of individuals, can be justified in | 
forcibly resisting its execution. It is impossible that any 
Government can continue to exist upon any other princi- | 
ples. It would cease to be a Government, and be unworthy | 
of the name, if ith the power to enforce the execu- 
tion of its own lav in its own sphere of action.” 


In a previous sentence he embodied, as in a 
point of lightning, all the beauty of a splendid | 
thought, with all the force of a will that knew | 
not how to falter: 

*‘At every hazard, and by every sacrifice, this Union | 
must be preserved.”’ 

This is genuine Democracy of the old national | 
line—the Democracy of constitutional liberty and 
eternal Union; and not that bastard birth aa. 


tocratic anarchy and nullification which seeks to | 


assume the mantle of a glorious name as the cover | 
for its political deformities. For the doctrine of the 
negative theory is not Democracy atall, or in an 
intelligible acceptation. Every part of it, which | 
is not simple anarchy, presents a character with- 
out mixture or mitigation purely aristocratic— 
aristocratic in its spirit, in its tendencies, and in 
itsteachers. It affects the insolent airs of a Vene- | 
tian oligarchy with ludicious pretensions to gentle 
birth and generous education; prating incessantly | 
of gross proprietary interests, as if mind and | 
morals, life and liberty, had no sort of rights under 
the Constitution. In short, it seeks to produce 
an American edition of the feudal code in the 
black letter type of the middle ages, when the few | 
lords of land were raised above all government, 
while the many vassals of labor were sunk to the | 
condition of beasts in the harness. 
I will close this division of the general discus- | 
sion by a brief summary of the logical conse- 
quences resulting infallibly from the negative doc- 
trine. | 
First. The practical effect of the State veto | 
would not destroy, but only extend, the antago- 
nism of parties to the widest limits of the land. 
For South Carolina might thus be secure against 
the oppressive action of Federal anthecity , famch 
it be; yet what power would exist to protect the 
minority of the Carolina people from oppression | 
on the part of their own dominant majority? 
Secondly. The citizens of the different States | 
could have no sort of remedy for the most flagrant | 
violations of their rights under the Federal Con- | 
stitution. Their sacred title to property might be | 
infringed by local laws impairing the obligation | 
of contracts. They might be hung by hundreds | 
under the infliction of an ex post facto statute. The | 
whole country might be cursed to bankruptcy b 
the emission of bills of credit—all without relieb, 
because Mr. Calhoun forbids any appeal to the 
supreme tribunal of the nation. 
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Thirdly. As in the case of the Roman tribunate, 
the mere negative of the State veto would not stay 
negative. It would soon learn to develop the ab- 
solute power of negation into a fearful engine of 
positive usurpation. In one section it would cry: 
** Take away the tariff and open the slave trade, 
or I will taboo every act of Federal authority to 
alleternity.”’ ‘This might be pleasant pastime for 
the ultra politicians of the extreme South, if they 
could have the interdict of the veto all to them- 
selves. But, in the mean time, the extreme North 
would thunder back as fiercely: ‘* Free soil, free 
rémont, or I will bring the 
halt till the crack of doom.’’ 

Fourthly. In times past, I can remember very 
few national laws or measures of general policy 
which would not have been stifled to death in 
their infancy by this political Herod, the veto. 
The tariff at the South, and the fugitive slave act 


|| Speech, free everything; free your slaves and elect 
k 


overnment to a dead 


| at the North, would have been throttled with the 


| first Fosp of breath. 


We could have possessed 
no Florida, Louisiana, Texas, or California, per- 
haps not a single star to illumine the Federal 
kee west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
large and lustrous folio of our country’s annals 


| must have remained a comparative blank, unless 


it had been blotted all over on every page with 
the sanguinary stains of civil conflict. 

Another form of the same theory has been re- 
cently developed in this House, by an eminent 


| southern statesman, who perpetrates a new defi- 














nition in the dogmatic spirit of Bodin and Hobbes, 
fixing sovereignty as ‘‘ that high political power 
that can control all other political powers;’’ and 
marching far beyond Calhoun to the bold con- 


| clusion that sovereignty is not only indivisible, 


but absolutely ‘‘unlimited.”’ 
Such is the extraordinary postulate assumed 


| without the semblance of a proof or the quota- 


tion of asingle authority; but the train of reason- 


| ing deduced from the fanciful axiom is still more 


extraordinary. The first inference is that the 
General Goreinmengéjgnne possibly be sover- 
eign; and why? Be it is ‘** limited ”’ by the 
Constitution. 

The second inference is, that the State govern- 
ments cannot be sovereign from a like consider- 
tion, that these, too, are limited by the séveral 
State constitutions. Where, then, shall we find 
the pure unadulterated essence of that superlative 
despotism without divisibility, and without lim- 
itation, which, according to this novel authority, 
must exist as the primary substance of all sover- 
eignty? He answers, not in the people of the 
States, as Calhoun erroneously imagined, and as 
most Democrats have taken for granted; but ‘in 
the States’’ respectively, per se, as distinct and 
fetterless individual sovereigns. They, and they 
alone, are the real leviathans, beyond all law, and 
above all control. 

But let us fix the adventurous theorist to his 
original definition, and behold how these political 


| State gods are shorn of the brightest jewels in 


theirdiadems. For they, not the ** State govern- 
ments,” but the ‘‘ States’’ themselves, by name, 
are limited, nay, prohibited, as to the exercise of 
all the chief functions of sovereignty. The tenth 
section in the first article of the Constitution set- 
tles forever their impassable boundaries. They 
cannot declare war, or form treaties, or keep 
armies or navies, Or coin money, or grant titles 
of nobility, or transform their republican institu- 
tions into any other type of polity. Therefore, 
in all the main attributes of political power, the 
States are limited by the very same Constitution 
which limits the General Government. Hence, 
if the latter cannot be sovereign, because it is 
limited, the like negative must be predicated of 
theformer. If the mere fact of limitation be a bar 
to the possession of sovereignty in one case, it 
must be so in every other, unless we choose to 
discard common sense as well as the rule of logic. 

The fact that a doctrine so untenable and ut- 
terly self-contradictory could be proclaimed in 
the Halls of Congress by a distinguished leader 
of party, and then be circulated on the breath of 
glowing eulogy throughout the land as a fresh 
and profound discovery in politics, is perhaps 
one of the most significant events in the intellect- 
ual history of the country. It evinces either a 
very low state of speculative activity in the 
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| political world, or an intense blindness jy the 
rage of factions, or both together. 
t is singular that the absurd consequences of 
| their arguments did not impel Mr. C 
_ his imitators to a reéxamination of their Original 
| perme. If they had recurred to the authors 

y whom the great postulate of popular soye. 
| eignty was first claborated, it would have been 
evident at once how totally they have al] mis. 
| taken the true import of the doctrine. The prin. 
| ciple, as developed by Locke, is limited jin ey. 

press terms everywhere in his writings to the 
| Sovereign popular power of revolution. They, 
cannot be cited a solitary philosopher of the jj. 
| eral school, that ever dreamed of any other gio. 
nification for the term. The sovereignty of th. 
people is the right to change or abolish their form 
of government when they may adjudge it op. 
| pressive —not to nullify the acts of the consti. 
tuted authorities, or subordinate the functions of 
| the regular administration to the license of a law. 
|less anarchy. And the politician who fails to 
| perceive this distinction may argue forever with. 
out suspecting that his discussion is naked nop. 
'sense. But, nererneeey the disciples of that 
| sect, if they read at all the classical thinkers jn 
| social science, never refer to any authorities, 
| They aspire to be creators of political opinion, 
/and claim the patent of popularity by virtue of 
| original discovery; although, as a matter of com. 
mon honesty, they ought to give Hobbes the 
proper credit for his dogma of the indivisible and 
unlimited sovereignty. 

I will then turn to the opposite political heresy; 
that which, instead of weakening the sovereign 
national authority by infinitesimal division and 
distribution, oan collect and consolidate all per- 
sonal and public rights in the hands of a supreme 
central power. As we have seen the doctrine of 
Mr. Calhoun sect to be utter anarchy, so we 
shall find that of the school which I am about to 
examine to be unmitigated and merciless despot- 
ism. As the one destroys every vestige of polit- 
ical authority, so the other annihilates the last 
shadow of private rights. The one mounted on 
'| the other consummates the climax of theoretical 

absurdity. The ultimate extreme of the despotic 
| school has, at length, been attained in the preten- 
sion that Congress has the absolute power to 
legislate for the people of the Territories. In 
plain terms, the pretension assumes the unlimited 
control of legislative supremacy without even the 
| semblance of representation, or any correspond- 
| ing right on the part of the people. It is all power 
| on the one hand, and all unmixed servitude and 
| degrading subjection on the other. For, according 
| to this theory, the citizen of any State, upon his 
| emigrating into a Territory, and by the mere 

change of residence, becomes as thoroughly de- 

nuded of all personal and political rights as the 

lowest serf in the Russian empire. He loses his 
| civil status as an American, nay—as | will here- 
| 


alhoun and 





after show—his natural status as aman. Before 
the emigration he was a sovereign; after the em- 
| igration he isa slave. Then, no authority on the 
| earth could touch his inviolable right of property; 
| but now that right trembles like a withered leaf 
before the breath of Congress, or muy be tossed 
away at will by the rude finger of a monstrous 
squatter sovereignty. “Pg 
Now, I desire to know upon what principle in 
our system so extraordinary a transformation can 
| be accomplished? What political legerdemain 
| effects this solemn change of the free citizen into 
the powerless, paltry serf? Can the magical 
wand of the conjuror be found in the Constitution? 

On the contrary, that instrument expressly de- 
| clares ‘‘ that all the powers not delegated to the 

United States, nor prohibited to the States, are 

reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 

le.’ 

” Are, then, the rights of the people to life, lib- 
erty, or property, subjected to the legislative con- 
trol of Congress by any grant, express or implied, 
| inthe Constitution? For if the power over these 

rights be not delegated, it must be retained by 

the people themselves; because no one will pre- 
tend that the respective States either possess, Of 
ever can ss, the authority to deprive the 
citizen of life, liberty, or property, unless he for- 
feits these natural rights by crime, or becomes 
wholly incompetent to exercise them, by some 
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act of God or nature. I ask, therefore, by what | 
means can the General Government acquire the | 
despot’s power to divest these original and inhe- | 
rent human rights? Do you refer me to the third | 
gection in the fourth article of the Constitution? 

« Congress shall have powesto dispose of and make all | 
»edtul rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
oiner property belonging to the United States.”? 

Read this section, submit it to the common 
maxims of logical interpretation; and | defy any 
jawyer in the world to detect anything here, save 
the clear and undoubted declaration of a full and 
complete property in Congress, as to the terri- 
tory of the Union. It isthe affirmation of a legal 

ower to sell or exchange, and of a legal power | 
to regulate the territory—the land of the United | 
States, as property, as the other property, to which 
the Government may be lawfully entitled. It 
gives the Government perfect power over its own 
property, but not the slightest authority to touch 
me or mine; and the politician who cannot, or | 
will not see this luminous distinction, as visible | 
as the light which reveals the words of the sen- 
tence— stands too high or too low ever to be | 
reached by the force of any argument. Congress | 
has the power to make all needful rules and reg- | 
ulations respecting the artillery and muskets of | 
the United een or to dispose of them. No 
doubt of it; but can Congress control the rights, 
can Congress divest the property of the men who 
handlethose guns? Does the right of government | 
to its own peculiar property confer also the ex- | 
traordinary right to usurp the property of the | 
people? Hence, it is self-evident that the General | 
Government possesses the authority of an owner | 
inthe Territory of the United States, nothing more 
and nothing less. 

But the authority of an owner “ to make all 
needful rules and regulations’’ respecting his prop- | 
erty is a very exalted one, and necessarily im- | 
plies several other important and powerful rights, 
and among the rest, the absglute right to exclude | 
all other persons from interfering in any manner | 
with such property. Therefore, the General Gov- | 
ernment, as owner, has the undeniable power to | 
prevent any person whomsoever from intruding 
into the territory which belongs to the United | 
States; else it would not possess the authority of 
every owner. | 

Again, every proprietor who chooses to allow | 
other persons to enter or remain upon his land, | 
hasalso a clear right to say that they shall behave | 
themselves in a peaceable and dehacty manner; | 
in other words, he has the right, with the corre- | 
sponding power, to keep the peace on his own | 
premises. And, therefore, the General Govern- 
ment, as the legal proprietor of the common ter- | 
ritory belonging to the Union, must possess the 
full authority to frame such regulations as may | 
be calculated to preserve order, and to protect the | 
rights of all, as well as to enforce the observance | 
of these regulations when promulgated. 

Bat no man in his senses will infer that the 
authority to keep the peace and protect the life, | 
liberty, and property of others, involves the des- 
potic power to annul any or all of these natural | 
rights, or to curtail their appropriate enjoyment. | 

Y et,although the legal title of the General Gov- | 
ernment is complete to this territory, all admit 
that Congress merely holds it in equitable and 
moral trust for the common benefit of the whole 

merican people. The past history of the nation | 
abundantly proves that this same common ben- 
efitcan be best promoted by opening the terri- | 
tory to settlement, in order to produce a glorious | 
growth of new States; and, therefore, as the Con- 
sutution sanctions the admission of these, the | 
course thus indicated by the interest of all has | 

come the uniform policy of the Government. | 

The entire subject of Pederal jurisdiction in | 
relation to the Territories has been involved in | 

€ Strangest confusion by the unaecountable | 
logical blunders of politicians who, in searching | 
or remote and recondite sources of authority, | 
have overlooked the true - principle offered hy | 
common reason without the trouble of investu- 
gaion. Thus Senator Douglas argues, or ap- 
pears to argue, that Congress has no legislative | 





power over any Territory because the soil is 

ederal property. But this is an extraordi- | 
hary specimen of deduction for a man claiming |, 
the honors of both the erudite lawyer and the | 


gigantic statesman; for does not the mere fact of || can be no more tha 


ownership in land confer a very extensive and 
exclusive right of regulation? Can any one even 
imagine a regulative power more absolute within 
its circumscribed sphere ? 
Senator’s premises are unassailable, they war- 
rant, in law and logic, the totally opposite con- 
clusion—that the General Government has a 
certain legislative authority in the Territories be- 
cause it is proprietor of the soil. This Federal 
power is nevertheless singular and sui generis, 
regarding immediately the land, and only by 
necessary legal implication the people who may 
be permitted to enter and reside upon it. Hence, 


the authority finds its most appropriate verbal | 


expression in the formula of the Constitution, as 
**the pawer to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions.”’ And as every rule and regulation onthe 
subject of property must have an incidental effect 
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na single reason assigned, 


if 
1 
x that one alone is omnipotent. Because the 


upon the people connected in any manner with | 


the same, therefore the regulative power of Con- 
gress as to the inhabitants within its peculiar terri- 


torial domain results asa corollary by irresistible | 


demonstration. lor every proprietor is a legiti- 


mate sovereign upon his own land —a sovereign | 
to conserve order and prevent outrage, nuisance, | 
or crime; to protect the rights of others when | 


admitted upon his premises, but never to take 
such rights away. Such is the general principle 
of universal jurisprudence,.so different from the 


monstrous and amazing paralogism of the Illinois | 


Senator. 


| 


There is another doctrine still more inconse- | 


quential, if that be possible, than the one just 
examined, as it derives the authority of Federal 
legislation over the Territories from the power to 
admit new Statesinto the Union. ‘The reasoning 
runs thus: ‘* The major includes the minor; there- 
fore the power to admit implies the power to pre- 
pare for admission.”’ 
ously with such strange logic, for there is no 
imaginable relation of even contiguity or contrast 
betwixt the terms of the argument; because the 
first premise is not true #f&ny case real or con- 


ceivable, that the power to admit persons into a || 


special status or condition involves the power to 
prepare them for admission. For instance, the 
judge has the right to admit members to the status 


of attorneys; but does that give him the right of | 


any anterior preparation in thecase? The priest 
has the right to admit a pair of lovers to the con- 
dition of holy matrimony, but does that confer 
any preliminary or implied right in the clerical 
robe to conduct the courtship? There is nothing 
in the whole idea save fog and confusion. ‘The 
theory may appear very profound to the distin- 


guished politicians who have recently discovered | 


it; for waters look sometimes extremely deep 
when they are only turbid. 
Besides, if the reasoning were perfectly valid, 


It is difficult to deal seri- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


the consequence would be an unmitigated Federal | 


despotism; for, if the power to admit new States || 


implies the power of antecedent preparation for 
admission by prescribing laws over the Territo- 
ries, Congress must be the sole judge as to the 
necessity and nature of such laws, and may, there- 


fore, prepare for free States or the reverse by pos- | 


itive legislation on the subject. Hence, itis man- 
ifest in every view, that all the authority of the 


General Government to control or regulate the | 
actions of American citizens in the Territories | 


must be inferred from the constitutional provision 
which invests it with the legal attributes of a pro- 
prietor in the soil. 
tensive power of regulation, but it stops short of 
the tyrant’s jurisdiction to change or modify the 
rights of property appertaining to the people. 
Therefore, such being the impassable limit of 


Federal legislation, I solicit special attention || 


and invoke all the skill of hostile criticism to the 
analysis of the great and fundamental question 
which I now suggest: When Congress proceeds to 
open a given territory for settlement on the part 
of the American people, can Congress discriminate 
among the citizens, and say what particular class 


shall, and what particular class shall not, enter 


freely, and make their future homes within the 
new territorial boundaries? Is it competent for 
Congress to declare by law, that the virgin soil 
shall be occupied only by the men of Massachu- 
setts, or only by the men of South Carolina? 
The universal answer is, no; but why not? There 


And even this is a very ex- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


onstitution has not clothed Congress with any 


power to effect such adiscrimination. It has the 


Hence, although the || authority to admit new States; but not the sem- 


| blance of an authority to determine what citizens 
shall become rooted in the soil of the new States, 
either before or after their incorporation with the 
| Union. Thus far all the world must agree. 

Then, upon the unassailable strength of this 
plain constitutional principle, I take my stand, 
and propound another and still more decisive 

Seer ae Congress accomplish that by in- 
| direct means which, as all concede, it cannot do 
directly? Here, again, all political thinkers will 
accord in the reply, assuredly not. Therefore, 
Congress cannot exclude the citizens of Maine 
or Massachusetts, by excluding their property, 
whether it consists of farming implements, mer- 
_chandise, or machinery. Besides, Congress has 
no authority to effect the supposed exclusion for 
another reason—because Congress has not a scin- 
tilla of power to destroy or change the natural 
and legal rights or relations of property. Does 
any one deny the legitimacy of this double infer- 
ence? Will any one dare deny it? No one at 
the South—wild as some of the ultra school con- 
fessedly are—has ever yet suggested the exclusion 
of either the people or the property of Maine or 
of Massachusetts from any territory belonging to 
the United States. 

Then, finally, can Congress exclude either the 
people or the property of South Carolina and of 
Texas from a like participation in the enjoyment 

of any territory which has been opened for the free 
settlement of all? There can be no escape from 
| the irresistible conclusion that Congress does not, 
| and cannot, possess this uncontrolled, this fright- 
ful despotism of power. 

Every enlightened member e Republican 
| party will acknowledge the logical justice of the 
| general inference; and even the Abolitionist, I 
| believe, does not dispute it. But these politicians, 

in order to elude the overwhelming force of the 
constitutional argument, seek shelter in a subtile 
distinction, which would separate human slaves 
from every other species of property. They 
admit that Congress ce no authority to prohibit 
eae recognized to be such by the universal 
aw of nations; but they urge, as a special excep- 
| tion, that human slave property is purely the 
| creature of local legislation, without any sort of 
| Standing in the courts of the civilized world. 
| Now, supposing, for the moment, that the rule, 
| as stated by the Republicans, were true among 
| the other nations of the earth, still it could not 
| possibly be recognized by the American Congress 
without moral treason to that very Cofstitution 
from which alone we derive all our power of law- 
fulaction. For, according to the Constitution, 
the slave property of the country forms partially 
the basis of representation as well as of direct 
| taxes. Therefore, you cannot deny, under any 
| pretext, or by any legislative measure whatever, 
the simple fact that slaves are property, whether 
by right or wrong, without, at the same time, 
denying to me, and every other member from the 
southern States, the least pretension to a seat on 
this floor, or on that of the Senate. 

But a still stronger reason, or, at least, one more 
clearly appreciable, must forever debar you from 
asserting by legislation that slaves are not prop- 
erty. Because the Constitution, which every mem- 
ber and functionary of the Government pledges a 
| solemn oath to support, has prescribed expressly 
_ the return of fugitives from service—as property, 


a 
| 


||as any other description of eee, '2 the 
1e 


| owners possessing a legal title in the same, there- 
fore, let slavery be the greatest of all human 
wrongs, the infringement of natural right, an out- 
| rage against the law of nations, nevertheless, the 
| institution must be recognized as protected by 
constitutional sanctions thus far, that no Repre- 
| sentative i ess can ignore or deny the pres- 
| ent and po fact, that the slaves theraselves 


are property. What! would you admit me to 





| the high honor of a place on this floor by virtue 
| of an election deriving its validity from the actual 
| existence of that very slave property; and in obe- 
dience to the fundamental law, would you restore 
the bondman to his master; and yet, if I attempt 
to carry this identical property into the territorial 
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domain open to the people of all the States alike, | 
would you dispute my title so amply secured by | 
constitutional recognition? Would you fulminate | 
‘* Halt! those slaves are not property but persons— | 
| 


free men in the Territories, though servile every- | 
where else???’ Such a logical and political contra- | 
diction is too monstrous for the grasp of human | 
credulity. Therefore, whether in the abstract | 
true or false, and whoever besides may say it, an | 
American Congress sitting under the authority | 


of the Constitution can never say that the bond- || 
servants of the South are anything but property. || 


There is, however, a still more fatal and funda- 
mental objection to the exercise of any such pre- 
rogative on the part of Congress, because the 
Constitution has not delegated to the General 
Government the despotic power of a legislative 
function to determine, as an original question, 
what shall be, or what shall not be, pooper or | 
any of the specific attributes to be included within 
‘the definition of the concrete term. Does any one 
contend for the existence or possibility of such a 
transcendent Federal authority? Let him show 
it; and, at the same time, he will show the power 
of as perfect and all-engrossing a despotism as the 
most vivid imagination could conceive; because, 
if the General Government is invested with the 
supreme right to define for the States and the 
people the essential characteristics of property, it 
may adjudge in favor of slavery, as well as against 
it. Then Congress must wield the actual omnip- 
otence which is only ideal in the British Parlia- 
ment. It can decide that corn or cotton, or Yan- 
kee clocks and watches, shall not be considered 
property. From fanciful motives of pity or jus- 
tice, it may exempt dogs and mules from the 
category of involuntary servitude, or even elevate 
them to that of personality, as the Roman em- 
peror raised a favorite horse to the consulship of 
the world. | the General Government can | 
have no powe 
of either persons or property; and therefore, by 
demonstration, no legislative act of Federal au- | 
thority can touch the problem of slavery in the 
Territories,-as relating to the rights of American 
citizens, 

But recurring to the assumption that slave prop- 
erty isa peculiarity of the local law, rejected by the 
general jurisprudence of nations, I controvert the 
fact, and affirm the rule to be directly the reverse— 
that the right of property in slaves is recognized 
by the universal law, and only prohibited by the | 
internal policy of particular States. And this will | 





| 


be fully apparent by one or two citations from the } 


very highest tribunals in the civilized world, as 
embodied in judicial decisions, uttered by lips of 
eloquence luminous with all learning. 


Lord Stowell delivering the opinion of the Eng- | 
lish High Court of Admiralty in the case of Le 
Lonis, said: 


“ What is the doctrine of our courts, or the law of na- 
tions. relatively to those nations which adhere to the prac 
tice of carrying on the African slave trade? Why, that their | 
practice is to be respected ; and that their slaves, if taken, 
are to be restored to them; and, if not taken under inno- 
cent mistake, to be restored with costs and damages. All 
this, surely, on the ground, that such conduct on the part 
of any State is no departure from the law of nations. The 
notorious fact is, that in the dominions of this country, and 
others, many thousand persons are held as legal property, 
they, and their posterity, upon no other original title than 
that which [am now called upon to pronounce a crime— | 
every one of these instances attended with all the aggrava- | 
tions that appertain to the long continuation of crime, if | 
crime it be; and yet protected by law, with all the securi- | 
ties that can be given to property in its most respected | 
forms.’*~-2 Dod. 4d. R., p. 250. 


In the case of the Antelope, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: 


* Both Europe and America embarked in the slave trade ; 
and for nearly two centuries it was carried on without oppo- 
sition and without censure. A jurist could not say, thata 
practice thus supported was illegal, and that those engaged 
is it might be punished, either personally or by deprivation 
of property.”"—10 Wheaton, p. 121. 


If, then, even the property in slaves, though 
torn away directly from their h on the coast | 
of Africa, be thus respected by ‘courts of all | 
civilized nations—of the nations, too, which have | 
abolished the siave trade, J demand, in the name 

of reason, justice, and common honesty, upon 
what principles eas the America® Congress de- 
clare that this property, bern on the soil, and 
reared by the hand of @ master, and than 
ail, recognized as property by the Conasfution, 


me 








Stability of Amer 


© assign or enforce a definition || 


|| the social compact, 


1] mastery. 





shall cease to be property in the Territories of the 
Union? 
| However, I must recur to another law, for I 
| have not the special advantage, appropriated to 
their own personal use by some of my southern 
| friends. f sikepwhdhes the law of God as re- 
| vealed in the eternal pages of truth and beaut 
| of both nature and revelation; and I regard all 
| human constitutions and codes which conflict 
| with these as essentially wrong, unjust, and tyran- 
nical; nor can any one believing this doubt that 
every such law, high or low, ought to be repealed 
as speedily as possible, although it may be the 
duty of a good citizen to obey it until it shall be 
constitutionally annulled. 

On the other hand I differ toto celo from those 
who would make their private judgmengand con- 
science the only and infallible measure of human 
institutions—men who, having revolted from a 
similar authority, once arrogated by the Roman 
See as the supreme umpire in cases of casuistry, 
would now create the wretched substitution of a 
petty Pope in the brain or bowels of every sepa- 
rate individual. 

But the question has been propounded again 
and again with a superb air thoroughly ex cathedra: 
Suppose that, in the opinion of the private citi- 
zen, the law of God and nature should command 
one thing, and the human law another, which is 
| he under obligation to obey? I reply, that this 

roblem has been subjected to tentative analysis 

y some of the wisest philosophers that ever lived, 
yet it remains, as it always must remain, in- 
solvable except by indefinite approximation. It 
stands in the same mysterious category as the 
quadrature of the circle, or the apparently oppo- 
site mathematical demonstrations of a marimum, 
and of a minimum, in time, space, or numbers. 
It is the point of conflict between two principles 
of coérdinate authority which have been acci- 
dentally deranged in their natural equilibrium. 
On the on@ hand, the law of God and nature is of 
supreme force and obligation; on the other, the 
| citizen has stipula by all the solemnities of 
conform his actions to the 
rules of civil society. Hence, in the case sup- 
posed, there are two authorities struggling for the 
It is a case of the darkest perplexity, 
a starless night of the soul, in which no day-beam 
| twinkles through the utter gloom of thought. It 
| is the agitation of that icy sea of doubt on which 
_ all great heroic hearts from Job to Luther have 
| been tossed in torture, or have writhed in despair. 
It is the crucifixion of uncertainty, which Christ 
himself knew when he cried aloud, ** My God, 
|my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’”? ‘*Mys- 

tery of mysteries, who shall hope to solve it, that 
| the Son of God himself should even doubt of 
|God!’’ Never will I treat with levity the honest 
| doubt of a soul; for that soul may be more 
| sublime in the agony of its doubt than I in all the 
| pride of my opinion. But would the individual 
| soul seek to impose its doubt on the generality of 
| society to nullify the laws—to subvert the Gov- 
ernment? That is no longer doubt, but aggres- 
sion. 

Therefore, the only approximate solution of the 
question is this: The citizen who believes that the 








| 


|| human*law is absolutely opposed to the Divine 


law of God and nature, may labor by peaceful 
means for the revocation of the obnoxious statute, 
| or he may disobey and suffer in silent patience as 
a martyr, with the admiration of all the world, in- 
| cluding even his persecutors, or he may cut loose 
from the ties of the social compact by resorting to 
the sword of revolution, and thus he will get rid 
of the antagonism and conflict of the two laws. 

But in spite of charity, candor compels me to 
| say, that of all the dissenters, whether religious 
or political, that have ever existed in the annals 
of mankind, the Abolitionist 6f America seems 
to me the furthest removed from the spirit and 
conduct of the genuine martyr, and the nearest 
akin to the wild revolutionist who would, if he 
could, shiver the seven globes in order to carry 
om the execution of a single and very peculiar 
idea. 

But is human slavery opposed to the law of 
nature? Inthe former part of my argument I fur- 
nished the proofs that, in certain circumstances, 
slavery is not only permitted, but positively en- 
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ood of the slave himself as well as of society. »... 
showed that the bondage of the negro oy a 
in Africa and America, stands justified ae . 
ground of such circumstances. f will, theref ~ 
only now refer to the highest authorities, which’ 
with extraordinary unanimity, confirm this o in. 
ion. I then affirm it td be the fact, and challens 
contradiction, that there is not one work of — 
note to be found in all the annals of politica} philoz 
ophy—not one volume on the subject of natural 
law ever cited as of any weight in the courts of th 
civilized world, which does not admit, in certain 
cases, the legality of personal slavery. Grotiua 
Puffendorf, Locke, Rutherforth, and Comte an 
but a few of the great names which may be ad. 
duced as the evidence of my assertion. 
Grotius defines slavery to be “ an obligation 
on the part of the slave, to give all his labor fo 
a supply of the bare necessaries of life.””"—Gyy 
lib. chap. 5, sec. 27. ; 
Rutherforth, in his Institutes of Natural Lay 
says: , 
* Though it may be ible fora man to be a slave from 
his birth, yet no man is naturally a slave. They who ap 


slaves from their birth must have been made such by some 
accident which happened before they were born.””—p, 939, 


On the next page, the author asserts expressly; 

“ But slavery, although it is not the natural state of apy 
man, may be introduced consistently with the law of 
nature.”? 

And he proceeds to trace the different lawfy! 
causes from which slavery may be derived, 

First, from the act of the slave’s parents; ag 
when, being unable to support a child, they trans. 
fer it to a master upon the condition of its being 
a bond-servant for ee 240. 

Secondly, from the individual’s own consent, 
as to save himself from starving.—p. 241. 

Thirdly, from damages done, when the person 
who did it has no other way of making repara. 
tion.—p. 242. 

Fourthly, as the punishment of crime, or to 
restrain the criminal from a repetition of the of- 
fense.—p. 242. 

Finally, from captivity in war.—P. 244. 

And at the end of the chapter, Rutherforth con- 
cludes with the text of Grotius, that the servile 
status of the children must, by the law of nature, 
follow that of the mother.—p. 247. 

Locke, on the contrary, admits but a single 
original cause for human bondage—the right ac- 
quired by captivity in war; and with his usual 
generosity and rigid sense of justice, he allows 
the condition to be lawful so long as the liberation 
of the captive or his offspring would be danger- 
ous to the safety of the captor or his nation. 

It is Comte, however, who has recently poured 
over the entire subject the richest flood of light 
and learning, demonstrating, in the most incon- 
trovertible manner, not only the natural right, 
but the absolute necessity shulpest , in the case 
of savage or barbarous races. While, in addition 
to his claims as the most lofty philosophical ge- 
nius of the modern world, his authoriiy on this 
subject is entitled to a more profound respect from 
the consideration that he is one of the most bitter 
and uncompromising opponents of the African 
slave trade. 

If, then, the right which I possess in my slave 
property be recognized by the laws of nature 
and nations, by the acts of Congress, and by the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, woul 
it not be the wildest usurpation in the Gene 
Government to exclude that same property from 
any territory belonging to the United States? 

i admit that every separate State may exclude 
this, or any other species of pro erty, which 
shall be inconsistent with the peculiar objects 
its own local and internal policy. But no such 

wer can be arrogated by Congress over the 

erritories, without the assumption of a comt- 
op and frightful despotism, But if Congress 

as no such authority, can it be conferred on the 
people of the Territories themselves? In plait 
terms, can Congress delegate that power to al 
other, which Congress does not, and cannob 
itself possess? No man will say so who is no 
mad enough to deny that two and two make 
four. And this brings us into the thickest {og 
of squatter sovereignty. 

If Congress, then, cannot give the people of the 
Territories the least pretension of a right to legis 
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as on the subject, whence do they, whence can || well as morally, justified in resisting to the death | principal source of all our dangers? Was not the 
they, derivesuch anauthority? Here, all the lights || such a monstrous usurpation of despotic power; 


of the soi-disant Democracy interpose with adverse 
ajanations, all equally incomprehensible, all 

ory inconsistent with one another, and each 

et) more inconsjstent with itself. I believe there 
js not one doctor of the new Democratic faith, 
who could give an account, even under oath, to- 
jay, of the creed of his party on the question of 
_wattersovereignty, which he would not beready 
and anxious tounswear to-morrow. General Cass 
has tried it; Senator Douglas has tried it; every- 
hody has tried it; and, as Byron said of Coleridge 
and his metaphysics, each, in his turn, has been 
compelled to explain his explanation, ab ovo usque 
cimala, And then, after the strange phantom 
had been defined all over, from the head to the 
peels, it will not stay defined. Itis first one thing, 
and then another; and then, again, nothing at all. 
ji has more forms than the fabled Proteus; more 
heads than the Lernaan hydra; more tongues than 
Virgil’s lying rumor. It is for slavery in the 
South, for free-soil in the North, and in the mid- 
die States for anything and every thing which can 
delude the people. 

| wish to know, then, where the people of the 
territories get their authority to legislate on the 
subject of civil rights? ‘The power of legislation, 
esevery one admits, is a soyereign power. I 
inquire, therefore, who or what constitutes the 

eople of a Territory a public sovereignty, and 
upon what principle? 

The modern Democrats concede that the Gen- 
eral Government cannot do it, as that does not 
possess any such despotic power for itself. Hence 
there is but a single alternative; the people of a 
Territory must have the right, on their own mo- 
tion, to assume the character of a political sover- 
elgnty. 

But this hypothesis is utterly inconsistent with 
the relations which both the people and the soil 
of the Territories sustain towards the Government 
of the United States; because, in the first place, 
the people of the Territories are citizens, chat is 
to say, subjects of the United States; and no 
subjects, while they remain such, can be at liberty 
to change their political connections with the 
supreme oe of the land, by modifying or 
burdening their allegiance with a new and different 
social compact. But may not Congress grant 
them the permission todo so? This, again, is 
impossible; for Congress has no constitutional 
power to admit any new social or political body 
of any name, species, or description, within the 
limits of the entire national jurisdiction, save 
only in the form of a new State. Congress, 
looking only in the light of the Constitution, can 
recognize nothing beyond she General Govern- 
ment, but the States and the people. It can know 
no tertium quid, no monstrous squatter sovereign, 
half State and half people; an imaginary sphinx, 
with the head of a man and the body of a beast. 
The Constitution provides no recognition, no 
word of welcome for such a prodigy. If so, 
where is it? No one dares attempt to tell. 

_But secondly: the peculiar condition of a ter- 
ritorial soil in relation to the national Govern- 
ment excludes the hypothesis of any conceivable 
popular sovereignty in the residents within its 
boundaries; for there can be no political sov- 
ereignty in a community without political juris- 
diction over the soil; and this, by the express 
terms of the Constitution, is entirely vested in 
Congress, so long as the land shall continue ter- 
ntorial, 

These are some of the enormous absurdities 
Presented by every aspect, and upon the briefest 

glance, by that political nondescript, squatter 
Sovereignty—that Janus-faced delusion, with one 
visage smiling towards the north star and the 
other in the direction of the tropics. But the 
motives which produced it are still more detest- 
able than the thing itself; for, as every one 
‘Hows, it was invented by certain aspiring poli- 
ticians in order to escape the onus of responsi- 

y regarding slavery in the Territories. 

tnally, I deny that there is, or can be, any 

pretext for an authority in the people of the Ter- 
ritories to take away my slave, or to exclude from 
the public and common domain of the whole coun- 
‘ry either that or any other species of property; 


y, as 


| 
} 
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because the act, whether perpetrated by one man 
or one hundred thousand, would not be the less 
a robbery and outrage; for the constitutional 
charter of American liberty asserts that all the 


|| theory of the absolute veto, that organized doc- 


| powers not delegated to the General Government | 
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| nothing, neither persons nor property, into the 


| 





are retained by the States, or the people. The 
General Government possesses no power over 
my slave, and my own State does not pretend to 


individual proprietor among the people. 
another individual of the people divest me of it? 
No. Allthe world must answer thus. But why? 
Because that would be openrobbery. Then, can 
ten others do it? The reply must be stifl, no; for 
the number of robbers, iretead of lessening the 
crime, y contributes to the increase of its 
aggravations; and therefore neither can ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand persons, deprive me 
of my property. The conclusion is irresistible. 

But do I therefore assert that the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories? The prop- 
osition is nonsense. The Constitution carries 


Territories, or anywhere else. Do I then wish 
for a statute of Congress to effect such an object? 
Never; for Congress has no more power to carry 
slavery into the Territories than to forbid its 
entrance. Slavery, as 1 have shown, can carry 
itself with its master around the globe, over land 
and over sea, at all times, into all countries, and 
before all courts, save alone where it is prohib- 
ited from going by some policy exclusively local. 
Slavery has nothing to ask on the part of the 
General Government in the Territories, but that 
common security and protection which must be 
accorded to every other species of property. It 
is for the independent judiciary of the land to 
determine what specific attributes shall constitute 
property, and not for the political authority. 
You can now perceive clearly the enormous 
sacrifice both of sacred principle and of the best 


interests of their constituents, which those south- | 


ern members accomplished on the altar of party 
who voted for squatter sovereignty. 

Before I take my leave finally of the discussion 
regarding political jurisdiction in the Territories, 
it becomes necessary, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, that I should mark a deep and well- 
defined distinction, as between vacant territory 
thrown open to American settlement for the 
growth of future States, and such territories as 
may be acquired by conquest ortreaty, and which 
are oa inhabited by the people of a different 
nation, Over these latter Congress must possess 
the clear authority of absolute legislation, as a 
necessary incident of the power to acquire by 
treaty or conquest; because the conqueror is the 


absolute master both of the conquered soil and of | 


the conquered subjects; nor have such subjects 
any class of rights, secured by the Federal Con- 
stitution, as the people therein designated can 
only be understood to mean American citizens. 


And therefore, in such a case, Congress has com- | 


plete jurisdiction over the new subjects, as well 
as the new soil—according to the doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in American 
Insurance Company vs. Canter, (1 Peters’s Rep., 
p- 511.) 

But where a Territory is organized for Ameri- 
can citizens, the rule is of necessity different; for 
the unanswerable reason that such American 
citizens have constitutional rights reserved to 
them by the fundamental law, and which, there- 
fore, no power on the earth is competent to ae, 
Hence, in the latter case, Congress can merely 
exercise the authority of a public owner of the 
soil, to preserve order; to protect the lives, liber- 
ties, and property of the citizens thus admitted, 
as one might say, upon the public premises of the 
Government. But, from the many counteracting 
constitutional causes previously explained, Con- 
gress can exert no positive power as against these 
citizens thus admitted to the hospitality of the 
Government on its own land, either to create, 
modify, or destroy their rights. To assert it is 


despotism unlimited as that of a Russian Czar. 
aving thus traced the two chief political her- 
esies of the day, I will now inquire, donot both 


of these result from that double antagonism in 
religion and in race which I haveassigned as the 
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| hood reall 


| each receives from society; an 


trine of anarchy, invented by the extreme south- 
ern school with a direct view to the perpetuation 
of southern property in the continued slavery of 
the African race? On the other hand, does not 
the northern dogma as to the unlimited sover- 
eignty of the General Government over the people 
of the Territories, owe its predominance to a feel- 


| ing of natural aversion against the extension of 
any; therefore this power belongs to me, as an || 


Can 1] 


African bondage? Had that alien negro race 
never appeared in America, neither of these antag- 
onistic doctrines would ever have been heard of 
in history, as both would instantly die together 
if the Africans could be removed from the coun- 
try. 
But as all error gains admission to the human 
mind by reason of a partial truth which the false- 
involves or seems to involve, so both 
the schools of political faith, previously criti- 
cised, exhibit some genuine principles of extreme 
importance. That was indeed a great truth, first 
presented in such a clear and strong lightby Mr. 


| Calhoun, that the government of the mere numer- 


ical majority may, in the absence of any counter- 
action, become as thorough and cruel a tyranny 
as any other form of political oppression. Nor 
is it less true or less important, as taught by Mr. 
Calhoun, that the right of property must be con- 
sidered sacred. For it is as original and as per- 


| fectly inviolable as the holy rights of life and lib- 


erty themselves; since all these stand on precisel 
the same law of equality in that constitution which 


| God himself has given to our common nature. 


These are the really valid premises from which 
the disciples of the sect have drawn such erro- 
neous and dangerous conclusions; because the 
oppressive action of the numerical majority can 
only be ameliorated, not by the abuotate veto, 
involving the destruction of a ernment, but 
by some arrangement which ee: it im- 
possible for any law to oppres citizen, with- 
out at the same time oppressing all. And this 
can only be effected by an equal and universal 
distribution of the burdens with the benefits of 
the system; to make the weight of taxes bear 
equally on all in the ratio of the protection which 
to open every 
avenue of private and public advancement to the 
equal competition of all. I do not say that the 
ideal here stated has been yet realized in either 
of its aspects; but it is the high mission of the 
political philosopher to seek the solution by in- 
definite approximation, and notto break and rend 
into fragments the entire social structure, because 


| one pillar leans slightly from the perpendicular. 








Nor would disunion afford, or tend to afford, 
the faintest security to any kind of property, and 
least of all to southern property, unless a Chinese 
wall could be erected along the whole extent of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and an iron porteullis 
could be suspended over the mouth of every 
southern harbor. 

At the same time the northern school can boast 
of their principles, altogether as valuable and al- 
together as important, yet equally as partial, as 
those maintained by their opponents of the Bouth. 
The northern people have an instinctive and un- 
conquerable antipathy against every semblance 
of human tyranny, under whatever pretext, or in 
whatever guise it may appear. Itis the double 
antipathy of their pure Saxon blood, and of their 
Puritan religion; it is their religion. And that it 
is a sublime instinctof the heart, a commendable 
sentiment of the most enlightened intellect, 1, for 
one, will never callin question. 

But in the application of this principle the 
northern freeman very naturally makes his own 
mind and feelings the standard of comparison in 
the severe adjudication which he passes upon the 
institution of southern slavery. His intense 
sympathy puts himself, with all the exaggera- 
tions imposed by an ardent fancy, in the ideal 
situation of lave; and from this imaginary 
i int of view, he deduces all his 
, but forgetting altogether the 
real position e master as well as the actual 
circumstances of the slave. On the contrary, the 
man of the South, implicated in the very fact, 
with every interest of life, liberty, and property, 
familar with all its characteristics, and knowing 
the tot) impossibility of emancipation, either 
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present or in perceptible approximation, cannot 


mortal foe to southern society. 

The great masses of the population everywhere 
are undoubtedly alike honest and patriotic—all, 
save the few rare agitators of disunion in oppo- 
site sections, who have been seduced from their 
allegiance to the Constitution by the siren whis- 
pers of a delusive ambition. 

I have thus attempted to characterize the more 

rofound antagonisms which present themselves 
in the elements of our civilization; and the heart 
of every patriot must shudder at the spectacle; 
because, if one looks into the remote, or perhaps 
it may be, very near future,a bloody exchange of 
these conflicting ideas seems unavoidable. Even 
now the soothing voice of compromise and con- 
cession has ceased to be heard both in the coun- 
try and in the councils of the nation; and every- 
thing portends, sooner or later, the ultimate phys- 
ical collision which is now foreshadowed 1n the 
war of social and political opinions. 

It would ill become me to assume the pretension 
of a wisdom adequate to dictate the proper reme- 
dies; but I may be allowed to suggest, though 
with unfeigned trepidation, such mild and allevia- 
ting measures as may be deduced from the princi- 
ples previously discussed. 

1. All patriots in every party, and in no party, 
must agree, that the partial and injurious action 
and reaction of the General Government shall 
cease. ‘* Chaos,’’ as in the present Administra- 
tion, must no longer ‘‘ umpire reign, and, by de- 
ciding, but embroil the strife.’”? The executive 
trust must be confided to hands untainted by the 
smoke of the slavery conflict—to hands as pure, 


if not so powerful, as those of our first and im- | 


mortal President. Perhaps some man can be found 
somewhere in the Army, or Navy, or among the 
judiciary,and) there, why, then, inthe bank, 
or counting-h r behind the plow, who is 
not altogether ically deranged on the topic 
of slavery. Perchance we may have, in a ee 






more days, the very President we so much need. | 


It will be a joy to the whole country if the hope 
should prove fruition. The chosen of the late 
election was, and I trust is yet, a disciple of the 
old-line Democracy, and he stands nearly the sole 
survivor of the days when there were giants still 
in the land, and the immortal Jackson was his 
chiefand theirs. Theattraction of reminiscence, 
therefore, should hold him true to the ancient and 
eternal lights of the Constitution; and no one 
doubts his genius for the functions of administra- 
tive office. Let him, then, avoid the errors of his 
predecessor, and exile from all his councils every 


adviser tainted with the twin heresies of abolition | 


and nullification. Letus have no more interference 





in local elections, no more special issues tending | 


to disunion, and no more partiality towards any 
section of the Republic; and the coming Admin- 


istration will, upon these conditions, receive the | 


cordial support of every genuine patriot, with | 


the praise of all posterity. 


Il. The northern partisans of anti-slavery || 


should cease to contest the equality of the south- | 


ern citizens, and of the southern States, under 
the Constitution; and more especially they should 
abstain from every interference with the south- 
ernslavesthemselves. They should rigidly com- 
ply with that solemn obligation contracted in the 
fundamental law of the Union—to restore the 
tugitive from service to his master. Then the 

may reason with us, and enlighten us as eneh 
as they can on the subject of our mutual inter- 
ests and duties; but they can never convince us, 
not with all the eloquence of men or angels, while 


throats, or the firebrand around our dwellings. 
Ill. On the other hand, the free citizens of the 
South must never forget that Providence, in a 


most mysterious manner, and for some unknown || 
puspente which our limited faculties cannot hope | 


to desery until it shall be develo 


has committed to them a task of 


t onerous 
and awful responsibility—a task as proved 
too heavy for some of the most ul empires 
the et ever saw—the responsibility of con- 


trolling that precious property which is also hu- 
man, like its owners, and which, therefore, must 
possess all the natural rights of humanity, man 

of these being still dormant, like those gf chil- 


| 





history, |! cities, an 
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| dren, from present incapacity, while others are 
yut regard the Abolitionist of every hue as a || even now in full activity. 


Hence, i is the duty 
of the southern people to introduce such gradual 
and peaceful reforms into their peculiar institu- 
tion as may be consistent with their own safet 
and the welfare of their bondmen—reforms whic 
are not merely demanded by a few enthusiasts, 
but by the voice of all civilized and Christian 
nations. 

IV. The citizens of the North and South alike 
should cease to struggle madly against the ever- 
lasting natural laws, for no human wisdom can 
control the action of irresistible physical causes; 
and every form of slavery that ever existed has 
been and is an effect of these. The institution 
was once the creature of a peculiar stage in the 
progressive civilization of the species, as it is 
now the creature of latitude. Let it ive! on, 
then, in the direction of the tropics, beneath the 
beams of a burning sun that would consume the 
white laborer to ashes. Let it grow the great 
staples for the market of the world. In the mean- 
while, let free industry continue its march towards 
the green woods and floral prairies of the West. 
Let its looms screech at every water-fall, and its 
morning bells chime among the wildest mountains 
from the bay of Massachusetts to the ocean of 
peace, for there is no real antagonism between 
slave and free labor save that of climate. 

V. Some remedy should be devised, if, indeed, 
any power or skill of human genius may be ade- 
quate to the extremely difficult task, for the solution 
of aproblem altogether northern, and one perhaps 
pregnant with as fearful dangers as the other which 
appertains to the South. The free States, rejoic- 
ing in their immunities from the perils of invol- 
untary servitude, seem scarcely aware that they 
too have a mortal social antagonist in their midst. 
Bencath the splendor of their industrial pride, 
| under the gorgeous wings of their gigantic com- 
/merce, speeding as sw:fily as the race of their 
gliding cars, haunting the noble street and the 
noisome alley, moaning in their icy cellars and 
knocking ominously as death atevery door, scowl- 
ing around all their looms and forges, everywhere 
is seen a pale, gaunt, appalling figure, muttering 
words of menace, of crime, discontent, suffering, 
and revolution. And that terrific figure is pau- 
perism! Itis a spectral horror which was pro- 
duced at the same birth with free labor, and it fol- 
| lows and threatens that forever. I do not intend 
to be misunderstood or misrepresented. I will 

not employ the wretched argument ad hominem, 
to justify slavery by the wrongs of free labor, or 
vice versa. Let each take all the benefit it can, as 
each must bear the burden which accident or ne- 
cessity has fixed upon its own shoulders. Butto 
comprehend either it becomes essential to charac- 
terize their respective developments with their 
| difference. 

It must be remembered, then, that there can be 
no such thing as pauperism, eo nomine, in a purely 
slave system of industry. The word is never 
articulated in the southern States, as it was never 
heard of in the slave world of antiquity. The 
bondman, in such a case, is either supported by 
the active benevolence of his master, or else dies 
in silence; and hence no imperfect worker is ever 
thrown for sustenance on the public charity. 

| Such is the unquestionable fact. Nevertheless, 
candor compels the admission that this fact, so 
| complete a security against the name,of pauper- 
| ism, affords no irreversible security against the 
dread reality itself. When all the virgin soil of 
| the South shall be exhausted, when millions shall 


be crowded into the space which now only con- 





|| tains as many thousands, when the stern voice of 
they continue to brandish the knife-blade at our || 


necessity shall continually cry, ‘‘ more work, but 


|| less food and clothing,’*{ do not see that slavery 


can offer any protection against the most cruel 
| sufferings, including the starvation of the aged 
and infirm members of the servile class. 
Emancipation and free labor first arose in the 
in the populous boroughs —— 
| around the castles or around the churches. The 
| new idea ae amidst the ringing peans of 
| the people, and the loud gratulations of every 
| philanthropist. It was hailed as the inaugura- 
_ tion of a millennium for the oppressed and starv- 
ing poor; and, for a brief space, the novelty more 
than fulfilled every hope of its early promise. 
| Arts, industry, wonderful inventions, commerce, 


Ho. or Reps, 
ae 


splendid cities, and profuse abundance, follow 
in the power and pomp of its glitt . 


ering traj 
Very soon, however, the startlin thes 


. di 
transpired that poverty had gaine nothing (2 
the revolution of labor but an exchange of ad 


ters. The man who, before, had been the Vas 

of a feudal lord, had now become the serf of th. 
capital; that was all. Behold the result. The 
eternal problem of capital is, and always wil be, 
to get as much work for as little wages ag possi’ 

ble; while the antagonistic problem of labor A 

directly the reverse. Here, then, is a social _ 

flict erected into a system, and organized for one 

long campaign of never-ending war. , 

But how unequal is the strife! Poor labor 
stands alone, with no weapons gave its naked 
nerves; while proud capital is thoroughly armed 
with all the omnipotent monopolies of mone 
machinery, and land. Can the combat be doulit. 
ful? DoIsay land? Yes, capital has the land 
and that can give it everything else; because 
everything emanates out of theland. Therefore 
helpless and foolish labor is already conquered 

and in chains before it can strike a single blow 
It may still wrest a precarious subsistence from 
the gripe of capital so long as its muscles remain 
sufficiently strong. Butalas! when the eye grows 
dim, and the hand shakes with the palsy of time 
and toil, when it can earn no more wages, who 
shall assure it another crust of bread? Let it go 
to the lord of Lowell or Manchester, and say, 
‘**lo! [have served you for half a century as boy 
and man; but now I am old, I am sick, my wife 
and children are freezing and starving in the ice 
of a fireless cellar.’’ What will capital respond? 
‘**T owe you nothing; I have paid you to the last 
farthing; go to the poor-house and herd with 
vagrants, or die—what is that to me?’’ 

You see the principle; then turn next to the 
practice. Was ever the condition of any slaves 
on the surface of the globe more wretched than 
that of the English operatives, or the present 
| roletarians of Paris and all France? Our Amer- 
| lean slaves are princes in relative comparison; 

or, to choose an example in America, it can be 
proven by indubitable facts and figures, that in 
the great city of New York alone, and within 
hearing of the chimes emitted by the bells of 
|| Trinity church, one can find more misery, des- 
| titution, crime, and nameless sorrow, than on all 
| the southern slave farms taken together. 
|| Itis true, the evils of free labor are not yet so 
} deplorable in our northern States as in European 
‘| countries. But why? Not because the Ameri- 
| can operatives have the right of suffrage, unless 
|| they might barter their votes for bread; but be- 
|| gause the competitions of labor have not reached 
the same intensity as in Europe; or, to use the 
|| words of Carlyle, ‘* Because the Americans have 
| very few people and a great deal of land.’’ There- 
fore, the competition must increase every year, 
until it grows to be as terrible as it is now in 
England or France—where only some of the chil- 
dren can say, as the pale Italian boy did to Mi- 
chelet, ** I, too, know what meat is; I tasted it 
once !”’ 

Here, then, is another equally interesting ex- 
panse for the active and intelligent benevolence 
of the statesman and philanthropist; for if no 
suitable amelioration can be discovered for the 
sufferings and oppressions of proletarian free 
labor, every cultivated and humane mind must 
fall back on the preference for the antique sys- 
tem of slavery, which, as we have just seen, 
manifests also the same tendency to ultimate evil, 
though much slower in the rate of its operation. 

As to the final remedy for these undeniable 
evils connected with the systems of both free and 
slave labor, the solution must remain for the 
social science of future ages. But there 1s an im- 
mediate remedy for the immediate evils, which 
cannot fai] to secure the full recognition of all 
enlightened minds. The free labor of the North 
may expand its ephare of activity throughout 
the vast regions of the spacious West, until it 
finds a temporary limit on the shore that looks 
towards Asia, with many a gem-like isle between. 

At the same time, it is the high moral duty of 
the Government to preserve all that splendid 
domain for the American people. And this caa 
only be done by barring, at the present, and peT- 


|| haps forever, the -gates of foreign pauper 
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emigration; for, as the supreme judiciary of the 
Union has decided, in opposition to a local stat- 
ute of New York, and one of Massachusetts, 
the sovereign authority of Congress is alone 
competent to legislate on the subject. Therefore, 
there should be a Federal act for the total exclu- 
sion of the unimprovable and vicious class of 
aliens swarming from abroad to afflict us with 
their presence, So unendurable to the Old World. 
Moreover, there should be a territory set apart 
specially as a home for the residence of all such 
ersons as cannot or will not become neeonEny 
nationalized, and who are now existing as a bur- 
den and curse in the several States; for the Gen- 
eral Government has as complete authority to 
deal with unnaturalized foreigners as with the 
Indian aborigices. Besides, it ought to be the 
yniform course of public policy to foster with 
paternal care the growth of new States, until the 
entire region from sea to sea shall be thickly 
starred with brilliant lights for the national ban- 
ner. And if they be free States, I care not, if in 
a congenial latitude for free labor. 

On the other hand, slave labor has ample room 
for development in the great Southwest—there, 
in the land of the sun, where the white man faints 
and dies if subjected to toil in the fiery light—there 
where a ficld of indefinite, as it were, of measure- 
Jess extent and of amazing fertility, sweeps afar 
beyond even the blazing equator, to invite the 
presence of the African bondman. Itis the home 
of the orange and the fig, the kindly soil of the 
cotton plant and the coffee tree, the garden of the 
world’s royal staple—that stuff more precious to 
human civilization than all its glittering gold. 
And here, again, it is the duty of the Government, 
without aggression upon the rights of others, 
without war, injustice, or spoliation, to pursue 
such a firm, quiet, prudent policy, as shall ulti- 
mately secure that magnificent domain of the 
South as the inheritance of American empire. 
What reason can calculate the riches, what im- 
agination can grasp the grandeur of the Republic 
when the lightning wires shall bear messages of 
social and political fraternity within the same 
national jurisdiction from the shores of the icy 
ocean to the democratic capitals in the valley of 
the Amazon, or perhaps even to whey stations 
at the stormy cape of the South; while high over 
all shall still wave our beautiful banner, then 
radiant with the light of a hundred stars? 

Such is the promise, and such must be the per- 
fection of American destiny, if we do not choose 
to mar it by local jealousies and the tremendous 
folly of disunion. 





AMERICANISM—THE TARIFF. 
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SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KENNETT, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In tHE House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. KENNETT said: 

Mr. Cuamman: Before 1 proceed to give my 
views on the subject legitimately under consider- 
ation, I propose, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, to put myself right upon the record in 
regard to my position in the American party, and 
especially touching the point of proscription of 
Catholics, referred to by the gentleman from New 

ork, [Mr. Keuiy,] who preceded me in this 
debate. In his comments upon the speech of my 
colleague, [Mr. Axers,] I think the gentleman 
has not fully understood or fairly represented 
his language; and I regret that my colleague is 
hot in his place to answer for himself, which I 

now he is both able and willing to do when the 
opportunity shall offer. But it is due to myself, 
Perhaps, to say here, and now, what I had other- 
Wise intended to say at another time, face to face 
With my constituents, that I do not sympathize 
With my colleague in his sentiments, or indorse 
his arguments against the Catholic Church, as 

ing more especially dangerous than any other 
Sect, or guilty of greater enormities than they, 
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when corrupted by union with the civil power. || the terms upon which they shall share our priv- 
I agree with him in being opposed to any alliance || ileges. Have we not reason to desire that Amer- 
or union between Church and State, and depre- || icans shall rule their own country, and that a 
cate, under all circumstances, as he does, lugging || majority of those born upen the soil, cr who at 
religion into politics. But I would not more |} any rate have lived upon it long enough to be- 
strenuously oppose the interference of the Catholic || come, to some extent at least, “ native, and to the 
Church in political matters, than I would and do || manner born,”’ shall make the laws, and elect our 
the intervention of the higher-law Protestant par- || Presidents? 





sons of the North, the Ward Beechers and others 
of that stripe, who preach Sharpe’s rifles instead 
of ** peace and goodwill’’ to mankind, as taught 
by the Redeemer of our fallen race. I have, there- 
fore, always been amongst those in the American 
party who denied the necessity, and objected to 
the policy, of making any allusion to religion in 
our platform. 

With the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Evs- 
T1s,] amd the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Watker,| I should long since have avowed in 
this House the sentiments I am well known at 
home to entertain on this subject, had I been so 
fortunate as at the proper time to obtain the floor 
for that purpose. My opinions in this matter 
have not changed. They have always been what 
they are now; and I have uniformly protested 
against any article in the principles of the party 
which aa 
citizen, adopted or native-born, on account of his 
religious faith, or which could be tortured into an 
interference with freedom of conscience in its full- 
est extent. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KENNETT. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the gentleman believe in 
the platform laid down at Philadelphia in Feb- 
ruary last? 

Mr. KENNETT. I must be permitted to say 
yes, with some latitude of construction; in other 
words, as I understand and choose to meee 
it. Perhaps,as a party, the unity of our faith in 
it will compare favorably with that of the Demo- 
cratsin regard to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, or the 
exposé of their principles enunciated at Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. KELLY. That does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNETT. lLamsorry I cannot suit the 
gentleman inmy reply. Hesays the Democratic 

arty are a unit—that they everywhere fully in- 
ame the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
I say they nevertheless claim and exercise the 
largest oe in putting their own construction 
upon that bill; and that construction is notori- 


ously different, not only in different sections of the | 


Union, but amongst brethren of the same locality. 
Now the American party also needed a platform 
for the presidential canvass, and that of February 
last was put forth to answer that purpose. If 
it was not perfect, it was the best we could get, 
and we had to take it, those of us that it did not 
precisely suit—with the mercantile reservation— 
errors excepted. But I will tell the gentleman 
what I do believe in—namely, the principles of 
my party as generally understood in my own State, 
and openly published to the world. All pomeey 
is there discarded, and religious tests ignored. 
Whatever may have been the case in the early 
organization of our party either in Missouri or 
elsewhere, its principles and objects are now what 
I represent them to be, patent to all the world, and 
I would add, in my humble judgment, patriotic, 
and worthy to succeed—though, perhaps, yet re- 
quiring some modifications to make them accept- 
able to a majority of our people. As a matter 
personal to myself, I would further say, that from 
my first connection with the American party.I 
have insisted on its present principles, those now 
adopted in my own State, as the only ones under 
which, as a party, we could hope for success, or 
with which, in fact, we ought to succeed. 

~ But the gentleman says we outrage and disgu 
foreign citizens by refusing to endow them wit 









be construed into proscription of any || 


I know it is said in reply to this, that Americans 


| do already rule America, and that this cry isa mere 
| party catchword. But I deny that thisis so. For 
| the last five and twenty years, parties in this coun- 
| try have generally been so evenly divided that the 
| vote of citizens of foreign birth, but recently 
| arrived, and not in all cases legally qualified, has 
| usually controlled the result of our elections, and 
| perpetuated anes of the Democratic party. 


as your President, the present occupant of the 
White House at the other end of the avenue, 
elected by the voice of a majority of American- 
born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
|foreign vote which was cast for him almost 


| universally, he never would have been elevated 


| to the distinguished position he has filled, ‘and 
| not without honor to himself, for the last four 
ears, 

Mr. KELLY. Suppose he was not elected 
by American votes, were not the principles ad- 
| vocated by the party which elected Mr. Pierce, 
national principles? Was there anything in the 
| platform laid down at Baltimore by the conven- 
| tion which nominated him derogatory to the 
Constitution of the United States: 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not charged the con- 
trary as being the case. The scope of my argu- 
| ment has this extent—no more, viz: that parties 
| being,in our country, fora long period so equally 
divided, it has virtually been in the power of com- 
paratively a handful of foreign-born citizens, all 
voting on one side, as they do and have usually 
| done, to control the elections and virtually shape 
the policy and action of the Government. This 
| I consider wrong, however agreeable it may be to 
| the dominant party that wins by it. 
| Mr. KELLY. Iwill say to the gentleman that 
| the course parties have pursued in this country 
| has driven, to a certain extent, foreign-born Cath- 
| olic citizens to the position they now occupy. 
| That is, they have been driven into the support 
of the Democratic party by the action of the Re- 
Pen party, and that to which the gentleman 

elongs. And I will say further, that previous to 

the election of 1856, in the State in which you, 
| Mr.*Chairman, reside, (Mr. H. Marsna tu in the 
chair,) the great portion of the Catholic foreign 
population had always been Whigs, as was also 
the case in Maryland; and they always threw 
their votes on that side. Their present position 
is a consequence of the course pursued by your 
ry and the Republicans. 

Mr. KENNE’ In 1852, when President 
Pierce was elected, and I am free to say the gen- 
tleman’s party might have found within its ranks 
worse material for that exalted station—Repub- 
licanism was unborn, Democrats being then at 
liberty both to hold and avow Free-Soil senti- 
ments, and Americanism was yet undeveloped, 

| though the germ was sleeping in the minds of 
| many who had the good of the country and the 
pespetsity of its institutions at heart. I do not 
now what was the condition of things in Ken- 
tucky or in Maryland; butin Missouri, and espe- 
cially in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, (and it is composed of a ayers of 
citizengof foreign birth,) it is admitted that about 
nineteen twentieths of those born abroad acted 
, and voted with the Democratic party. A goodly 
| number of them are now, it is true, Free-Soilers, 
, and would come under the ban of the gentleman 
from New York. If, asis by no means unlikely, 

| this heresy should spread extensively, the gentie- 
man may yet live to see southern Democrats drop 

| their foreign allies, and unite with Americans, as 





our franchises, and make them guardians of |; the only hope of seeing the Constitution and the 
t 


liberty, as scon as they land upon our shores. || Union. 


Whom do we disgust? Not those already here, 
for we will take nothing from them in providing 
prospectively for a longer residence preparatory 
to the admission as citizens of those who are yet 
to arrive. We think they should become Amer- 
icans in feeling before they are made so in fact; 
and we claim the unquestioned right to prescribe 


eight of the foreign population of. 
| the coun tthe North, and chiefly in those 
| States where opposition to southern institutions 
_ isthe prevailing sentiment. Do not these adopted 
citizens mostly sympathize with those who con- 
| sider slavery a sin, and its extinction a duty? 
| We shall see. 

But perhaps the Democracy may further profit 

* 
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by the Protean policy they so well understand, 
and may take 


in which event they will doubtless have the aid 
of the foreign voters, as usual, though it will be 
necessary then to secure the consolidated vote of 


the North, as they did of the South, in the late || 


struggle. It isnot howeve r because so large a pro- 
portion of naturalized citizens falls into the Dem- 


| 
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Mr. KELLY. Does the gentleman mean to 
| say that because one individual—a Catholic priest 
—-made use of that remark, he is going to con- 


ocratic ranks, that I think it unsafe to receive the || The point I make is this: that because Theodore 


hundreds of thousands that flock to our shores 
too soon into full communion as sharers of all | 
our political privileges, but because it carries to 
my mind conviction that there is danger in the 
facility with which they are induced all to go one | 
way, and insure preponderafice to whatever party | 
may chance to secure their favor. 
Mr. KELLY. I would say that, with the ex- | 
ception of two terms, the administration of this | 
Government has been in the hands of the Demo- | 
cratic party. Now, it appears to me that the fact | 
that the foreign population coming to this coun- 
try joms the Democratic party in preference to 
any other party, is no evidence that they are not 
just as loyal to the country as any other class. 
Mr. KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
been sharper and more successful hitherto in bid- 
ding for their votesthan we. Notthat we would 
not have won them, too, had it been in our power; 


for I have seen that game played pretty exten- | 
play 1 j 


sively by others besides Democrats. Office-seekers 
are all in love with **German honesty and the 
swect Irish brogue.’’ But the Democratic party 
has been more fortunate, having a great advan- 
tage in its name, if nothing else, and perhaps for 
that reason we who are notof that party are more | 


inclined to believe that it is rather unsafe to trust | 
these gentlemen too early with the exercise of the |! ulation. Ane 


sacred richt of suffrage. 
extend the time of 


ecroeee before making them 


American citizensy believing that every State will || 


eventually restrict that right to those only who | 
have been admitted by the laws of the United | 
States to citizenship, after they shall have become | 
fully Americanized. 

Mr. KELLY. I believe that the gentleman | 
himself was very well satisfied with the foreign | 
vote while he belonged to the Democratic party. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
me. He has misread my humble antecedents. I 
never was caught inany such company! [Laugh- | 
ter.] So far as I have had any solitinal history— 
as long, at least, as I can remember—lI have been | 
all over a Whig. } 

Mr. KELLY. Then I was in error as to the | 
gentleman's previous position. 
for his brother. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have come up here to- 
night, sir, to say that I was not only an American 
now, and none the less a Whig in consequence 


I mistook him 


of that, but I was an American, clear through | 


and clear out—the old Harry Clay sort of an | 
American—in favor of an American system, and 
of the protection of American industry. And 
now, leaving the gentleman from New York to 
the tender mercies of my colleague and friend, 
{Mr. Axers,] who will attend to him with pleas- 
ure, [ doubt not, when he prints his speech, I 
shall proceed to say something on the subject of 


the proposed alterations in the tariff, if 1 may be || 


permitted to do so. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I have no desire | 

to interrupt the gentleman from Missouri, or to 

interfere with the very interesting colloqu 


} 


tween him and the gentleman from NeW York. 


be- || 


Frelinghuysen was nominated on the ticket with 
Henry Clay, who was recognized as one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, the influence of the 
Catholic Church—I mean especially that of the 
foreign Catholic Church; I do not include the 
American Catholics—was brought to bear against 
him; and wherever you find a foreign Catholic 
vote in referring to the election of 1844, yu will 
find, particularly in your large cities, where the 
power was wielded, that that power was exer- 
cised for the prostration of ** Harry of the West,”’ 


|| for the reason, as admitted to me in person by a 


priest of your Church, that Theodore Freling- 
huysen wasa leading Presbyterian, and the Pres- 
ident of the American Protestant Bible Society; 
and it is against that spirit, on the part of for- 
eign Catholic influence in this country, which has 
| soughttocontrol, through the power of its Church, 
the destinies of this great nation, that I make 
| war. 

Mr. KELLY. Allow me to say to the gentle- 
'man that I am a native-born citizen, of Irish 
| parents; and I wish to say to this House, and to 

the country, that no such feelings actuate the 
Catholic Christians of this country. There may 
be individual cases, but 1 deny that such influ- 
ences have anything to do with the Catholic pop- 

Mr. Clay himself, in writing a 


We would, therefore, || letter on this very subject, in the canvass referred 


| to, made a public acknowledgment that he had as 
much Soaileles in the Catholic people as he had 
| in any other religious sect in this Union. That 
| letter was published in a speech which I made in 
this House last session, and the gentleman from 
Ohio can find it among the records of the House. 
Mr. KENNETT. Ifthese gentlemen have got 
| through with their set-to, I will make another 
| effortto goon. Itis, of course, sufficiently under- 
| stood, from what I have already said, that I do not 
| agree with the gentleman from Ohio if he intends 
to be understood as proscribing Catholics, or 
making war upon their Church, because they did 
not vote for Mr. Clay. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. It was against the 
olitical influence which they sought to use that 
spoke—not against the Church. 

Mr. KENNETT. I want to understand the 
| gentleman distinctly, as his remarks will go to 
| the country with mine. I want to understand 
| whether he means that he has no confidence in, 

and is unwilling to trust Catholics with the priv- 
| ilege of voting, because they were opposed to 
| Mr. Clay—because they used their influence asa 
| Church against Mr. Clay? If I understood him 
| aright in that, | have to say that, though I do not 
| approve such interference as he charges, in my 
opinion it would be unsafe and improper even to 
meet such conduct by politically proscribing the 
Church, as the same reasoning would apply to 
any of the other Churches—to the Presbyterian, 
to the Baptist, or the Methodist, if they should 
happen generally to favor some particular man in 
an election canvass. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I am against the 
| interference of any Church, either Catholic or 


I have had something to do with this matter of || Pretestant, with the politics of the country. 


Americanism myself—something to do with the | 


| Mr. KENNETT. And soamI. But I do not 


tariff, and, like the gentleman from Missouri, I || know that any Church is guilty of it, and see no 


have been a Whig. I think the greatest states- 
man of America was stricken down by a religious | 
influence. 

Mr, KELLY. 


refer? 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. er to Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky. I well rem when he 


was fJast a candidate, in 1844, tha 





To whom does the gentleman 


|| answer for 
Was an |) 


good reason for specially naming any particular 
class of Christians. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
tom New York'spoke of the Catholic Church.” 
| Mr. KENNETT. It is not my province to 
excuse or speak for him. He is ready enough to 
himself. But I would say here, that 
the gentleman [Mr. Ketty] has overlooked the 


individual on the ticket with him, a distinguished ' fact that this war has been commenced, or rather 
gentionan—Theodore Frelinghuysen;and | know || renewed, on his side of the House, by the gen- 
of my own personal knowledge that a priest of || tleman from Maryland, [Mr. payee) and that 


the Catholic Church said, that because 
l'relinghaysen was placed on the ticket for the | 


heodore |! my colleague {[Mr. Axens] did not 


e the on- 
slaught upon the Catholics, but that it was in 


Vice Presidency, therefore the influence gf the |! repelling t e charges made against the American 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. No, sir, by no || from Maryland [Mr. Davis] in 
|| means; nor would I interfere with their religion, 


|| the “ Irish brigade;” and I think he als 
even though it was true that they had done so. || in his speech to the Catholics. 
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| Catholic Church of the United States would be || party on this very subject of proscribin 
the northern face of the Kansas- || exercised against the ticket. 
Nebraska bill for the next presidential canvass, || 





olics by the gentleman from Marylan? ~— 
Bows! that he used the language objected » sh 
Oe ee from New York. y 
r. KELLY. I believe that this debate was 


demn the whole Catholic people of this country? || brought up again this session b 


s the gentleman 
Is attack upon 
0 referred 


Mr. KENNETT. Well, Mr. Chairman let 
that pass. I did intend, sir, to sa something in 
regard to the several projets that Lave been pre. 
sented here for a reduction of the tariff, but ] is 
in my disposition to oblige gentlemen, I have lost 
the larger portion of my time. I believe I haye 
examined ell of the plans propored—that of the 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cayp. 
BELL,] that of the minority, by his colleague on 
the committee, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr 
Lercuer,] as well as those of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and the gentleman from the Nor. 
folk district, Virginia, [Mr. Mituson.] I am ip. 
formed, however, that Mr. Letcner’s bill hag 
been withdrawn, and is not now before the com. 
mittee. It was nearly the same in effect as that 
of the gentleman from the Norfolk district, [Mr. 
Mittson,] although the latter does not propose a 
reduction on each schedule of twenty per cent, 
horizontally, inasmuch as it would leave certain 

ercentages which would be inconvenient to ¢ol- 
ect. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me correct the gentle. 
man just there. The difference between the gen- 
tleman from the Norfolk district and my colleague 
on the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
Letcuer] is, that the latter proposes to transfer 
largely from one schedule to another—from A to 
BB to C,and so on—previous to making reduc- 
tions, and then he makes the reduction, which 
the gentleman has stated, by percentages, rather 
than making it specific, as the gentleman from the 
Norfolk district proposes to do. 

Mr. KENNETT. Iam obliged to the gentle- 
man from Michigan for putting me right on this 
subject. I remember, now, that it is so. But 
both plans, I believe, were alike in this, that 
they also transfer a good many articles to the free 
list. The plan of the gentleman from the Nor- 
folk district, I think, transfers the schedules of 
ten and five per cent. (G and H) entirely to the 
free list. 

Well, sir, I do not like any of these plans. As 
remarked a little while since, I am a protectionist 
—an American, in favor of an American system. 
I do not wish to be understood, however, as being 
in favor of protection of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country to the exclusion of the pro- 
ducing interests; and it is for that reason tbat I 
take exception most decidedly to the plan that 
comes here indorsed by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The principle that has been taken up by that 
committee is one that has been heralded through 
the country as the legitimate policy of the Ameri- 
can ioe is, to admit free of duty all of 
the leading articles of raw material which are 
used in manufactures. Sir, I am the last man that 
would desire to see this country turned into 4 
workshop like England. I do not desire to see 
the American people become the artisans who are 
to supply the rest of the world with the usual and 
necessary manufactures employed in civilized life. 
I am for protection to the extent that is necessa 
to make usa great, powerful, rich, and independ- 
ent, as we already are, a free people. I am in 
favor of having all of those necessaries of exist- 
ence which itis in our power to produce econom- 
ically, and in quantities sufficient for our wants, 
protected to the extent that is necessary to sus- 
tain and build up our manufactures and make us 
independent of all the rest of the world. But, 
sir, are we to do this at the expense of the plant- 
ing interests of the country. Are we to do this 
at the expense of the immeasurably rich and but 
partially developed mining interests of the various 
sections of the Outs ? : 

Sir, such is not my view of protection; and! 
wish here now to say to those gentlemen from 
New ae and elsewhere, who are the pecu- 
liar fri upon this floor of protection to Amer- 
ican manufactures, that they are, in my humble 
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} 
judgment, putting the knife to their own throats || 
‘ghen they endeavor to inaugurate such a system. || 
They will drive those of us from the middle and || 
western States whose interests are principally | 
those attached to the soil—the agricultural and || 
producing interests—into the ranks of the free- || 
traders of the South. If our hemp, our lead, our 
sugar, our Salt, our wool, are not to be protected 
_if protection is to be taken off of every article | 
which is used to any considerable extent in any 
of the manufactures of this country, for the pur- | 

ose of enabling the manufacturers of the North || 
to make great profits, and eventually to take pos- 
session of the foreign markets of the world, why, 
sir, all we have to say is, that we will not quietly 
submit to such a policy. If you cannot protect || 
those articles which we produce, it is a very 
simple process for us to repudiate your protection 
altogether; and when we once start in that direc- 
tion, to prefer to go the entire figure, to go further 
and not fare worse, to seek the cheapest market 
wherever it can be found. And I say to the gen- 
tlemen from the great iron State—the Keystone, 
as it is called—that, although you are left out in 
this schedule of reduction that comes from the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
—although they think you @pe a little too strong || 
as yet in your iron interest to be attacked, an 
that they must take you into the coalition to sac- 
rifice us with our sheep, our hemp, our lead, our 
sugar, and so forth, at the South and at the West, 
yet the moment you have established the doctrine 
that you can safely break down any interest that 
js not strong enough to protect itself, you have 
laid the ax to the root of the tree that shelters 
you; you will fall next. Does not every man see 


} 
| 





that it would be folly to talk about continuing 1] 


rotection to the home manufactures of iron—to | 
aap a duty upon shovels and spades and plows, | 
upon axes and hammers, and so forth, for the | 
profit solely of your manufacturers, protection to | 
iron being abandoned. We can go abroad and | 
buy the articles where labor is cheaper, and where | 
fucl is cheaper, and where it is, therefore, in the | 

ower of the manufacturers to furnish them ata 
ess price, and in that event we shall certainly 
do so. 

Sir, it is plain to my mind, that this whole sys- | 
tem must hang together as a whole, or it must 
crumble and fall to pieces of itself; and whenever 
the friends of protection on this floor suffer them- 
selves to be beguiled into the sacrifice of any one 
interest which is in itselfimportant in this country, 


which is oo of being fostered and built up so || 
l 


as eventually to sustain itself, and furnish labor 
for a large portion of the population and employ- 
ment for the capital of the country, that moment | 


| suppose indorsed by the gentleman from Ohio 


| the gentleman’s colleatue, who has made him 





we have left an opening in gur ranks which the 


watchful enemy from the South, the free traders, || 


will be ready to take advantage of and rush in and 
scatter us. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio | 
that none of the various propositions which have 
been offered here for the reduction of the tariff | 


meet my views, or are required by the wants of || 


thecountry. Let well enough alone, is very good 
policy. The gentleman who so ably represents | 
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or forty per cent. perannum. Fifty times greater | 


is the increase of the product of foreign labor than 


the increase under protection of the growth of || 


wool, 
Mr. KENNETT. One of the very ideas pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury, and I 





Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) I 


| do not indorse anything except the report of the 


Committee of Waysand Means made last August, 
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of the East Indies, where the Manilla is produced 
and where the laborers do without clothing an 
live only upon rice. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 


| Seems to have presehted himself as the special 


guardian of the hemp-growing interest. I believé 
he has transferred to my colleague [Mr. Stans 


| TON] the guardian care of the wool-growing in- 


| 

. . ' 
and the accompanying bill. 
' 


Mr. KENNETT. Both the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the chairman of the committee pro- 


| pose to raise the price of wool by admitting it free, 


thus increasing its consumption, and benefiting 
the growers. Reducing the duty, or making the 
article free, may have this effect, as is claimed to 
have been the case in England. But I hold, with | 
a wool speech, an hour in length, that the figures, | 
which, it is said, cannot lie, do not sustain the 

proposition. Hemp is the article (though my | 
State is also interested in wool) which, with our 


leagues in specially looking after. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will favor me with the statistics and arguments 
for hemp, showing how much it has increased | 
under protection, f will endeavor to meet him. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not the time, and 
will not weary the committee by going over the 
figures the gentleman asks for. It is enough for 
my purpose to say that that article is one of the 
most important staples of my State; that its pro- 
duction has regularly increased, and is still in- 
creasing. The crop of the present year, in Mis- 
souri, will exceed one hundred thousand bales, a 
larger quantity than ever before was produced, 


how much foreign hemp was brought into the 
country last year? 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I cannot say. 
Mr. KENNETT. I will inform the gentle- | 
man that of the Russia article there was very | 
little—almost none at all. You import Manilla 


hemp, the vatue amounting to some $2,225,000; 


but of the Russian and Italian hemp, the same 


| or like articles to that we make in our country, 


less than $60,000 worth. We can grow hemp 
enough in the great middle and western States of 
this Union — Kentucky, lilinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and parts of Iowa and of Nebraska 
to supply our wants to the fullest extent. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Can they grow 


\| there the Manilla hemp, or any article which will 


answer the same purpose, for the running rigging 
of shipping? 

Mr. KENNETT. We admit it is preferable 
for that purpose, but we got along pretty well 
before we had Manilla hemp. 


|| Mr.CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Ifthe gentleman 


desires to compromise the matter, to put duty on 
| the Russia hemp which his country can produce, 
| and allow Manilla hemp to come in free, which 
| he knows his country cannot produce, for the 





the Committee of Ways and Means has, I think, | 
been led into an error, a vital error, in the plan 
recommended by him, and for the reason I have 
already stated in part, in consenting to sacrifice so 
many of the important staples of the country, 


because they are the materials which enter largely || 


into our manufactures. 





Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
Mr. KENNETT. 
dozen times. 
three of them. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. How about wool? 
Mr. KENNETT. We have had awool speech, 
and a most able one, from the gentleman’s col- 


I have named them half a 
Hemp, and lead, aad wool, are 


league, [Mr. Stranron.] He gave the statistics || third time. He has now given up, at least in his 


on the subject atlength, If the gentleman wants 
light as to that article, and desires to have the 
wool pulled from over his eyes, let him go to those 
figures furnished by his colleague, 

_Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Within the last 
sixteen years, under a duty regarded as protect- 
ive of the wool-growing interest, it has increased 


about eighty one-hundredths of one per centum. | 


During the same period, our importation of woolen 
fabrics for the consumption of the country has 


Name them. 


| 











| 
| into it. 


list. 


benefit of the shipping interest, then let him 
| make the proposition, and we may agree with 


\\ him. 


Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will cer- 
tainly have to construct his pitfall a little more 


He will not touch Russia hemp, not he; 
he would only let in Manilla duty free. Now, 
‘we do not expect or intend to be cheated in that | 
way. We have no idea of permitting Manilla | 
hemp to be made duty free for the purpose -of | 
running our own product entirely out of the mar- | 
ket. We think we understand our interest better. | 
The gentleman has now changed his bill for the | 
bill—though so kind as still to offer it us as a pis | 
aller—that first little bait of leaving our hemp at | 
a high duty, as at present, and putting only the | 
Manilla (so rapidly taking its place) on the free 
He is content now to put both the Russia 
and Manilla hemp on a horizontal scale of ten 
oh cent. duty. But that does not suit us a whit 
etter than his original pygposifion. Ten per cent. 
is not enough to discrin#Mate fairly between the 
independent agriculturists of our country, who 


increased four hundred and forty-six per Cent., || fare sumptuously every day, and the native labor 


i} : 
| their store, more was a: and from those who 


terest. 
Mr. KENNETT. Yes, sir, I leave that t6 
your colleague; but we are in the same boat, 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 


| says that ten per cent. is not enough to enablé 


lead, I conceive it to be my duty to assist my col- || 
| here. 


| were not so fortunate 


| them to grow hemp in Missouri. 


Does he pro- 
pose to raise the duty on hemp above that fixed 


| by the tariff of 1846? If he does not, I desiré him 
| to explain to me and to the country the reasons 


why, under that duty, if it is satisfactory, the 
hemp-growing interest of the country has not in- 
creased, and why it is that the hemp growers of 
the country have been abandoning that crop and 
using their lands for other purposes? 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman may think 
he has Scripture for the principles he is advocating 
The parable runs, that there were certain 
talents divided out; and to those who made good 
use of the money intrusted to them, and increased 


taken away what they 
had. We havea hard business in growing hemp. 
It isa heavy crop to handle; and if it does not pay 
well its production will not advance as rapidly as 


| it should do, and as the interest of the country 
| requires, it being unquestionably an article of 


being about forty million pounds, and worth over || 


\| two millions of dollars. May Lask the gentleman || as I have before remarked. 


prime necessity; and for that reason the gentle- 
man would withhold from it all protection. 
My. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If it breaks down 
under the tariff of 1846 
Mr. KENNETT. It is not breaking down, 
We raise Jargel 





| over one hundred thousand bales annually, wort 


| 


| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


skillfully if he expects us to run right headlong || down, under the tariff of 1846? 


more than $2,000,000. It is one of the most im- 
portant interests in my State. As to Kentucky, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Mar- 
SHALL] can speak for that State. I say, for one, 
that I am unwilling to see the hemp culture bro- 
ken down in the country not only because it is 
one of the most important staples grown in the 
region from which I hail, but because we cannot 


| hang our highwaymen, or rig our ships, whether 


of war or commerce, without it; and therefore 
would be at the mercy of our enemies upon the 
seagin case of a rupture with England, or ara 
the’ great naval nations of the world. Such a 
policy would not be in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the pater patria, that in the time of peace 
we should prepare for war. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish to interrupt 
the gentleman for a moment, to ask a question of 
| the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 1 do not wish the 
gentleman to understand that I am upon the wit- 
ness stand. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. But as the subject of 
| hemp, in which my constituents are interested, 

i , the gentleman from Ohio has asked a per- 
‘ae question in relation to it. I understand 
that the gentleman from Ohio keeps his eye upon 
the protection of our home industry. Now, hé 
asked whether it was the fact, and if it was, why 
it was the fact, that the culture of hemp had goné 
I can, in addition 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri, 
answer that question; and I answer it by declar- 
ing that, under the existing duty, the article of 
native hemp, which all admit to be an element of 
national strength, inasmuch as it enters into our 
Navy, into everything except the running rigging 
of our Navy—and that it does so enter has been 
exhibited by the resolutions of Congress again 
and again—has been almost run out of the market 
by the Manilla hemp. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will examine his tables, he will find that the 





introductigp. of Manilla hemp has run up, from 
1848 to om three thousand tons to fifteen 
thousan er annum, and that while bearing 


a duty of twenty-five per cent. Navy hemp, by 
the tariff of 1846 bears a duty of thirty per cent, 
The same table will exhibit to the gentleman the 
fact, that Russia hemp that was formerly brought 
into this country, and paid a duty of from $200,000 
to $300,000, has fallen down to $67,000 pdr 
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rom ip value; Italian hemp has fallen down to 


‘i hemps lave been runout of the market by the 
Manila; and if there is any decline in our native 
bemm, it may be accounted for by the fact that 
the Manilla hemp, bearing a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., has run up from three to fifteen thou- 
sand tous perannum. Now, I want to know of 


the chairman of the Committee of Ways and || 


Means, how itis, if they propose to protect home 
articles, they propose to transfer a foreign article, 
thus competing with a native article, from the | 
twenty-five per cent. list down to the free list, or, | 
by way of compromise, to the ten per cent. list? | 
If this is what they call protection, I answer for 
my constituents, that we will have none of it. 
‘Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
floor now, and | will not undertake to answer the | 
genticman from Kentucky; butI willsimply say, | 
that if the gentleman from Kentucky cannot suc- | 
cessfully produce hemp under a duty of thirty | 
per cent,—the very highest given to agricultural | 


fiir 
$30,000 perannum; showing that these other for- | 


I have not the || 





products—lt wish to know of him, and of the || 


geniieman from Missouri, what is the duty they | 
would exact? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have to say to the gen- 
tleman (ror Ohio that we are satisfied with things 
as they exist. We would rather put up witha 
lesser cvil which we kno he duty on manufac- 
tured hemp not being quit@ so high as we desire) 
than rush upon others that we know not of. We 
are ivereasing our product, and are healthfully 
going ahead. We expect to grow hemp in Kan- 
sus, the cl'raate and soil being both suited to its | 

roductic; and from the western borders of 
Sates to the top of the Rocky Mountains we 
have a country admirably adapted for sheep. I 
repeat, we can and will in time furnish all the 
hem and all the wool the eastern manufacturers 
can possibly want, or the necessities of the 
country require, if proper encouragement and 

rutection is guarantied to us. 

Dat, sir, | must burry on, as my time is nearly 


| are no more) in exchange or barter for my labor, 
'and I am content, however high the market price 


| to be suffered to lie inert and useless in the bowels 


There are many outside elements—so many, in- 
deed, to be taken into this calculation, that the 
hypothesis of the gentleman is left wholly unsup- 

vorted. 

But I must pass on to the gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia, [Mr. Mitison,] who tells us that he is 
not so anxious himself as his colleague and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to reduce the aggregate of the revenue of the 
country, although that may come incidentally, 
and he considers it desirable it should. With 
him the chief object is to take the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people—some of those bur- 
dens which the gentleman from South Carolina 
discovered—those intolerable taxes on the neces- 
saries of life levied especially on the laboring 
classes — on clothing, particularly — which he 
referred to. Sir, a burden which sits so lightly 
upon us that we do not feel it, is not a burden at 
all. We bear on our persons, from the cradle to 
the grave, a pressure of fifteen pounds atmos- 
»heric to the square inch, and who feels it? Who 
Chon it? Are we less active and vigorous, or 
in any manner the worse for it? Enable me to 
buy that which I want, give me plenty of the 
necessaries of life (luxuries in our happy country 


may be. And such I apprehend is the case gen- 
erally with the people of the country. Put the 
manufacturer and the producer side by side, or 
in such proximity as circumstances demand—let 
both be constantly and profitably te OO and 
each will be prosperous and happy. hen they 
have all they want they cannot be otherwise than 
wealthy. 

But let this principle obtain, that none but the 
manufacturers of the East are worthy of protec- 
tion; that the coal and the iron and the lead with 
which a beneficent Providence has blessed us, are 


of the earth; that hemp is not to be grown, nor 
sugar nor salt to be made, nor wool to be pro- 


exhausted. The gentleman from South Carolina || duced, but that everything is to be made tribu- 
{Mr. Boyer] undertook to demonstrate to-day to || tary to the manufacturing interests of the North, 


this committee that the labor of the country was 
taxed on all home products consumed in it to the 
amount of the duty laid on the foreign article. 


| and,as I have before said, you will drive the pro- 
| ducing interest to make common cause with the 
I || free traders; and then, as was remarked the other 


asked him the question, what he would do with || day by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stanrton,] 
sugar when it was selling at only three cents a || we will change your revenue laws in respect to 


pound, while the duty was three cents a pound, 
which I have known to be the case? 
not satisfactorily answer that question; but gaid 
it was an cxeepuon to the rule. Irish potiliies 


are protected by the tariffas wellas sugar. They | 


re grown in nearly every county and State of | 
the Union, and enter almost universally into con- | 
semption. They are the common food of the | 
people everywhere, the total production in 1850 
exceeding one hundred millions of bushels, worth 

45,000,000, of which scarcely any were exported. 

“et I have seen on rare occasions Irish potatoes 
from [reland before the potato rot brought famine 
into that land, introduced by the shipload into 
New Orleans, and the duty of thirty per cent, ad 
valorem paid upon them. 

In like manner cargoes are brought into Ne 
York from Bermuda in the early part of the s@a- 
son. Does the gentleman from South Carolina | 
undertake to tell us, because one or two shiploads || 
of potatoes are introduced into this country at odd || 
times during the year, that therefore the price of 
the entire product of this esculent, throughout || 
this broad land, is enhanced to the consumer to || 
the precise amount per pound of the duty paid on || 
the small quantity imported? Is this potato | 
tax, vy the showing of the gentleman about || 
$13,500,000 a year, a part of the burden of || 
$1,000,000,000 — for he got to those figures — || 
which he informed us has been paid indirectly— || 
taken out of the pockets of the people so unjustly 
by the tariff? Why, sir, the idea is preposterous. 
I will not bear examination fora moment. How 


foreign ships; we will open our coasting trade to 


He could || foreign vessels; we will make all fair and even and 
! 


| 


open, and have a horizontal scale in all things, 
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revenue, while the gentleman from Vi 
{[Mr. Mitison,}] who is not so anxious 
that, has framed his as a step towards free trade: 
and yet the two gentlemen, with such different 
intents, if oer. do not go exactly the same road 
get about to the same place at last. Well, sir i 
object to both, or rather all the bills before the 
committee. I object to the plan of the gentle. 
man from Ohio, because it does virtually, in its 
details, desert, to a great extent, the rinciple of 

rotection, and yet will not materially, as I be. 
ieve, reduce the revenue. Mr. Mirrson’s, I haye 
no doubt, will increase it by stimuiating importa. 
tion to an extent ruinous to the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
from Missouri will correct the details, I shall be 
happy to hear from him. What does he want 
on hemp? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have already informeq 
the gentleman I am content he shall let it alone 
though I think it would be better to raise the 
duties on the manufactures of it to thirty-five or 
forty per cent., so as to some extent exclude 
them, and reduce the revenue in that way. In. 
deed, 1 think the only effectual means of pre- 
'venting the accumulation in the Treasury b 
means of the tariff, ig by adding to the free list, 
and raising other arficles to the point of partial 
exclusion. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, for example, can get rid of 
| very many millions by making silks, brandy, 

wines, &c., (which we do not produce,) free, 
But even the Virginia gentlemen will not propose 
_ this, as they are luxuries supposed to be used only 
by the rich, and the movement would be unpop- 
ular. But if gentlemen’s views are correct, the 
may, by taking off the duty, make these articles 
so cheap that every body can have them. I am 
not, however, prepared to say it is best to make 
wines and brandy too cheap, however desirable 
it may be always to have a good article at com- 
mand, as was so cordially agreed to by the House 
the other day. 

My time is so nearly exhausted, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have hardly a moment left to devote 
to the weightiest part of my subject—lead. It is 
said it is useless to protect it, because the produc- 
tion has fallen off under a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., and that the amount now imported is 
greater by twenty-six millions of pounds than 
| the home product; the import being Eny-five, and 


rginia, 
about 








the home product only twenty-nine millions of 
pounds. This is true, sir; our miners have gone 


reducing ourselves, perhaps, to a common level } to California, where they make a doubloon a day 


of poverty and dependence, which it is by no 


impoverishing it may prove to all. That is the 


| digging gold; and all other branches of industry 


means pleasant to contemplate, however equally are so flourishing, that it is not easy to supply 


only fair principle, unless you are for protecting 
all alike. Itmust be asystem of compensations, 


this system of protective duties, or it 1s an unfair | 


I have read the gentleman’s | 


and unjust system. 


| 


their i: But the ore of this metal, indis- 
| pensable in the arts as well as in war, and there- 
| fore so necessary to our independence as a people, 
| exists in inexhaustible quantity, not only in my 
| State, butin Iowa, Illinois,and Wisconsin. New 


[ Mr. Campne.u’s] report carefully; and I trust he | lodes have been recently discovered in Missouri. 
will excuse me when I say that, though if sus- || near the southwestern border—near the line of 


tains the theory of protection, yet in his practice 
under it, the details, his bill does not: something | 


| like the judge, who gives all the reasons on the | 


one side, and decides the case in favor of the other 


| by way of balancing the account between the par- 


ties litigant. 


from Virginia, [Mr. Muison,] who made a very 


|| able argument this afternoon, satisfied the com- 


mittee, [ think, that the bill—whatever the report 
itself may have contained—was a bill for protec- 
tion. The gentleman from Missouri now, on the 
other side, seeks to show that it is not a bill for 
protection. I say to him, as I have said to all 
others, that in principle I am a protectionist in 
raising the revenues necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of an economical Government. 


| Mr. KENNETT. That is, the gentleman is a 
| protectionist any’ but if protection does 
| not follow the changes he 


must make to deplete 


was it with iron and nails, when we had a specific | the Treasury and satisfy the manufacturers and 


duty on iron and a duty on nails o 
pound? They were sold in the m 
fraction above the rate of duty; an 
the gentleman's argument, if the 







r buta | 


ix not the rate of duty fixed by your tariff laws | 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I propose only 


rding to | to discriminate, in raising the duties on different 


y had been free, | articles, so as to protect the various branches of 
they would only have brought one half acent. It | ee . 


Mr. KENNETT. Wis rather odd that the 


that alone regulates the price of dutiable articles | gentleman from Ohio has framed his bill, though 


cents a || free traders, he cannot help it. 


of consumption. That is a well known fact. | a protectionist, chiefly with a view to reduce the 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The : 


| the southwestern branch of the Pacific railroad— 
which promise richer yields than the mines that 
have been longer known, and give assurance that 
the product of this article will, whenever the sup- 
ply of labor can be made fully available, be equal 
to what it was in former years, if not fully suffi- 
cient for our wants. It is too important an article 
to be placed either on the free list or in the ten 
per cent. schedule of my friend from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee; and I shall move, at 
the proper time, to strike it out and leave the duty 


as at present. 
A word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. 





I beg gentlemen not to be too easily frightened, 
and abandon the principle of suatediiiie tho great 
interests of the country of whatsoever kind they 
may be, because we have a surplus already large 
I admit, and likely to increase, in the national 
Treasury. Ways and means can be found to dis- 
ose of this balance, which, like Banquo’s ghost 
id Macbeth, disturbs the slumbers of the Hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury, as well as of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Ce 
without resorting to the ex 
which is always left to fi 
country needs improvement on eve 
harbors, as on the sea- as on the 
extended shores of the great lakes, need vast 
expenditures to make them secure and worthy of 


MPBELL;] and this, too, 
ient of distribution, 
back upon. Our vast 
side. Your 
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the country. Your great rivers, particularly in | 
the West, that have so long been neglected, cry 
aloud for liberal appropriations. Half a million 
a year is wanted to clear and keep the snags from | 


| 
the channels of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, | 


and Arkansas alones and I have been trying 
through the greater part of the last session, as 
well as through the whole of this, to get up the | 
pills for this purpose, which I had the honor to 
report from the Committee on Commerce. A 
million is wanted to enlarge the Louisville canal, | 
and another million to make a similar work on 
the opposite side of the river; though I am only 
instructed at present to ask for half a million 
forthe first-named work. The other proposition, 
or perhaps both, will be along in t e omnibus, 
embracing miscellancous items amounting to per- 
haps three or four millions, not including two || 
millions more for completing the improvement 

of the Des Moines and Rock river rapids in the 

Mississippi, and say five millions for making the | 
Ohio navigable at all seasons on Mr. Ellet’s plan, | 
or some other equally effective. The forts that 

are to protect the incalculable wealth that com- || 
merce is rapidly accumulating in the great cities || 
on the sea-coast, require be finished, and fur- || 
nished with suitable armarfents, whilst the Army | 
may at least be increased sufficiently to afford a | 
corporal’s guard to each fortress, and not, as is 
gencrally the case now, leave the United States a 
solitary invalided soldier, ora mere civilian from 
the neighborhood, to look after the great guns 
and other public property. You may increase 
sour Navy also, with advantage. Itis not half 
ae enough to protect our merchant marine, the | 
greatest in the world, and maintain our honor, as | 
well as watch over our interests, in every sea that 

is whitened by the sails of the fleet vessels that 
carry our commerce to every land, civilized and 
savage, beneath the sun. You want more mail 
steamers, too, for the sea, and greater mail facil- 
ities for the accommodation of the interior, es- 
pecially for a weekly overland mail from Mis- 
souri to California, along the wagon road via Fort 

















| system of duties without discussion; for, sir, 
| although the tariff bill has been in name the order 
| of the day for some considerable length of time, | 


| often annoyed our very curious, and sometimes 





Kearny and Honey Lake valley, which you have 
just appropriated $300,000 to construct. 

In addition to the Jands proposed to be given, 
some of the surplus cash in the Treasury may 
also be needed, to finish a railroad (or two) to 
the Pacific—a project to which the incoming 
President is pledged, however little in earnest | 
gendemen may have been when they put it in 
their Cincinnati platform. Mexico must want to 
scllus some more territory soon, and I propose | 
to take ten or twenty millions’ worth—say all | 
above a line from the mouth of the Brazos to the 
foot of the Gulf of California. Cuba too—but I 
forbear; the pear is not qufte ripe yet. To get 
back to smaller matters, but still well up in the | 
millions, this Capitol must be finished, and the 
watcr-works built at once, and on a liberal plan, 
worthy of the nation and its metropolitan city; 
(but no western man will, if he thinks well of 
it, vote a dollar for either purpose, unless the 
bill for our western rivers is first put through. | 
Some gentlemen cannot readily see the necessity 
of works so far away, however national in their 
character.) But, Mr. Chairman, I must close. 
The catalogue of things to be done, and requiring 
money, and large amounts too, to do them, is as 
long as the list of Homer’s heroes, and the com- 
mittee’s patience would never hold out to see the 
end of it. Believing I have satisfied the commit- 
tec,as I feel well assured myself, that the money 
can be got rid of, in a manner most advantageous 
to the best interests of the country, by some of 
the expedients referred to, and trusting my friend 
from Ohio wiil appreciate the effort I have made 
to relieve his anxiety on this head, I take my seat. 
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duty compels me to address the committee when 
there are so few of the members of the House 
present. But, sir, from the intimations given 
to-day, it is very probable that one who is so un- | 
fortunate as | have hitherto been in my attempts || 
to get the floor, might not have obtained another 
opportunity to give expression to his views upon || 
the subject before us. That subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, is one of the most important which can 
engage our attention. It is one which interests | 
the whole people of the nation, and it is to be re- 
gretted that we are about to decide the various 
questions involved in itin a manner too hasty 
for wisdom—in a manner far too precipitate for 
safety. 
The arrangement of a tariff for revenue is | 
always a subject of great difficulty; and whenever 
it has arisen it has hitherto excited the greatest 
public attention and given rise to the most ex- | 
tended and the most able discussion. Now, for 
the first time in the history of our Government, | 
are we called upon to make great changes in our || 


it has so happened, that although it was known | 
that gentlemen upon this floor were desirous of 

directing their attention to the public business of | 
the country, and of giving expression to those | 
views which it was possible might have produced 
some practical result—which might possibly have 
spoken to the minds of their fellow-members— 
although their desire to address the House upon 
this subject was again and again intimated, they 
have never been allowed to do so. The floor has | 
always been assigned to gentlemen who, | believe, || 
it was generally understood before-band, intend- || 
ed to speak upon subjects which had no relation || 
to the matter before us, that had no connection || 
with the practical business of the country, and || 
that was in its nature as useless as the thrice-told || 
tales that have sometimes amused and quite as 


very sensitive public. 

Now, sir, with the indulgence of the commit- 1] 
tee, I would refer for a few moments to the pre- || 
vious history of the tariff policy of the nation. || 
When the Constitution of the United States was || 


formed—when this Government went into oper- || 


ation, we were a people few in numbers, but full 





| good. 
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duties were then augmented; but each tariff was 
adjusted with a view to raise the revenue necessar 

for the public wants, upon the principle which 
had prevailed in the formation of the first tariff 
act. Duties were not imposed in consequence 


_of speculative theorics. They were imposed by 


practical men, who aimed Singly at the public 
But, sir, at that time we had few manu- 
facturing establishments. The industry of our 
people was almost entirely agricultural. What 


| was not agricultural was of a commercial char- 


acter, or connected with maritime affairs. In the 
course of time, however, vari causes growing 
out of changes in the political position and rela- 
tions of other countries, called into operation 
great causes, which led, without any action on 
the part of our own Government, to a diversion 
of the industry of the people into new channels, 
The wars in Europe which followed the French 
revolution discouraged every species of industry 
there. They disturbed the productive labors of 
a large portion of the people; and there was a 


|| most extraordinary demand for the agricultural 


products of the United States. There was a de- 
mand forthe shipping of the United States. Every 
interest flourished until, owing to the difficulties 


|in Europe growing out of the conflicting interests 


of the various beligergpt Powers, measures were 
adopted there which @Mfected us. Our trade was 
disturbed upon every sea, Our ships were cap- 


|| tured by the contending parties, in entire disre- 
| gard of our rights as neutrals, and in violation of 
| the obligations of solemn treaties, until our Gov- 


ernment was driven, in self-defense, to the adop- 
tion of measures which were designed to prevent 
the necessity of having recourse to war for the 
vindication of our outraged rights. I refer, of 
course, to the conduct of Great Britain and of 
France, which terminated in the adoption of our 
embargo laws, and produced an almost total stop- 
page of trade, and the interruption of our inter- 


| course with foreign nations. When thisoccurred, 
| there was, as a matter of course, a necessary im- 
| pulse given to domestic manufactures. 


Thatim- 
pulse was felt, and produced considerable results, 
until, in consequence of the increased aggressions 
of one of the belligerents on our rights, we en- 
gaged in the war of 1812. When we emerged 
from that war there were two great interests in 
the United States. There was the commercial 


of vigor, full of industry, and full of enterprise; || interest, which had been ennees by the war, and 
n 


but we were, at the same time, a people burdened 
with debt. The first duty which was imposed 
upon the Congress which inaugurated the ma- 
chinery through which were to be managed our 
national affairs, was to raise moneys not only to 
defray the current expenses of the Government, | 
but to discharge a sacred debt incurred in the war 
of the Revolution —to discharge a debt due to 
those who had suffered for the country, and who, 
by their labors, had contributed to its freedom. 
In establishing a method to raise the revenue 
which was deemed necessary, recourse was had 
to duties upon importations of foreign goods; and 
recourse was had to that method because of the 
practical difficulty which would have been expe- 
rienced by attempting to raise any revenue by 
direct taxation, owing to the rule for its appor- 
tionment among the several States which was | 
established in the Constitution itself. 

Sir, the first tariff act was one which was framed | 
for the simple purpose of raising revenue. We 
had a variety of branches of industry in existence | 
at that time. Our fathers were wise statesmen— | 
were men who aimed to legislate upon this sub- 
ject in such a manner as would secure to the 
public the revenue which was desired, and which, 
at the same time, would interfere as little as pos- 
sible with existing interests; and they therefore 
adjusted the different duties with a careful hand, 
upon the various articles which they were at that 
time in the habit of receiving from foreign coun- 
tries, with a view to thatend. The duties then 
imposed were all moderate, and they were appor- | 
tioned among the various articles of importation | 
in such a manner as seemed the best calculated to 
cause the least disturbance to the ordinary course 
of trade, and was the most likely to affect the least 
injuriously those branges of domestic industry 
at that time existing g our people. 

It was soon found, however, that the revenue 








Mr. Cuainman: I regret almost that a sense of |] raised by the first tariff was not sufficient. The 


| There was the new interest connected with the 
manufacturing industry, which had first originated 
| under the non-intercourse laws, but which had 





the non-intercourse policy, which had preceded it, 
which insisted on the utmost freedom of trade. 


been chiefly built up by the interruptions to trade 
with foreign nations growing out of the state of 


| war, These two interests were antagonistic to each 


other. Thecommercial interest, however, was the 
weaker. The manufacturing interest, with other 
domestic interests sympathizing with it, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of these Halls. 
Every modification of the tariff (and we were 
obliged to raise a large income for the purpose of 
gp idating the new burdens heaped upon us by 

ir) was made with two objects: first, to raise a 
certain amount of revenue—next, to protect and 
foster those branches of industry which had then 
sprung into existence among us. Then we had 
the contest between free-trade and protection. 


|The policy of protection for protection’s sake 


triumphed, and continued to triumph. Its vota- 
ries had possession of the Halls of legislation 
until they pushed the policy so far that it produced 
such discontent and irritation in those portions 
of the Union where manufactures had taken no 


| root, as to alarm all patriotic men, and the tariff 
was adjusted anew in 1832. When that adjust- 


ment took place, it was made under such circum- 
stances that it secured, as was believed, the tri- 
umph of those who condemned the doctrines and 
principles of the protectionists; and it provided 
for a complete change in the public policy on 
that subjegt. This change, it is true, was nota 
violent one, but it was a certain change from the 
protective system in its utmost extent and full- 
grown proportions to the opposite scheme of 
policy. It established a horizontal scale of duties 
prospectively, and that was going as far in the 
direction of theoretic free trade as is practicable 
under our Government, or any Government, 60 
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léng as revenue is continued to be raised by | 


duties on imports. This act of 1832—the com- 
promise act, as it was termed—provided for the | 
diminution of the existing duties on all articles, 
inacertain prescribed proportion, untila particular | 
period, when all duties were reduced to one level. 
Now, sir, about the 
were to have arrived at that level, when the hori- 
zontal scale would have applied, a reaction had 
taken place in the public mind. A new contest 
was had, and the protective principle was again 
triumphant, and the tariff of 1842 was inaugu- 
rated. Asa matter of course, after the inaugu- | 
ration of that system, a new contest arose, and 
it was found necessary to ark the tariff again, 
for the purpose of producing a harmony of feel- 
ing among the different portions of the American 
ople, and the tariff act of 1846 was the result. 
t was a result which all true lovers of the coun- 
try must have been gratified at, for, sir, it was a 
return to the principle upon which Bur fathers | 
had stood when they firstapproached this subject. | 
The tariff act of 1846 was neither a protective | 
tariff for the sake of protection on the one side, 
nor was it a free-trade tariff on the other. 
a tariff adjusted by reasonable men for the pur- 
pose of raising the sui of which the coun- 





try stood in need, in su manner as would | 
impose the burders most equally upon the inhab- 
itants of all portions of the United Ststes, and 
which would be likely to disturb, in the least de- 
gree, the then existing interests of the different | 
portions of our people. 

Sir, the statesman who conceived and elabo- 
rated that act deserved the thanks of the nation; 
and, for one, I regret that there is not to-day a | 
man of the same capacity and the same largeness | 
of mind to make the inquiries, collect and digest | 
the facts that must be considered and weighed | 
before it is possible to readjust the duties upon | 
imports in such a manner as to operate no injus- | 
tice, and to produce the result aimed at. That | 
tariff act has been in operation for ten years, and | 
it seems that it is now objected to, not because of | 
uiny want of equity in the general character of its 
provisions, but because, unhappily, it has pro- 
duced:too great a revenue. Itis admitted on all | 


| 
| 
| 


hands that the Treasury is full to repletion; that || 


it is gorged with treasure; that it tempts to ex- 
travagant expenditures; that it tempts to the un- 
dertating of wild schemes. Well, sir, if this be | 
true—if the revenue be too large, the tariff should | 
be modified with a view todiminish it. But how | 
ought it to be done? Is it to be done in astates- | 
manlike manner by modifying the duties, after a | 
careful examination, so as to insure that result, | 
or is it to be done in hot haste, under circum- | 
stances unfavorable to calm consideration, under 
circumstances unfavorable to the acquisition of a 
proper amount of knowledge for the proper per- 
formance of the work, and done in such a manner 
that, instead of attaining the end proposed, it is 
possible the evil may be aggravated ? 

Now, sir, it is not my purpose to say anything | 
more upon general topics. I shall direct my il 


tidn to a matter which concerns the constitu 
whose Representative I am upon this floor—wh 
concerns a portion of the population of the United 
States who have much at stake. It happens that 
to-day the price of the staple in which my constit- 





nary height; and because the price of that staple— 
and I refer to the article of sugar—is high, gentie- 
men say that the people of the United Buates are 
required to contribute a vast amount of money 
for the benefit of the sugar planters; that that in- 


riod when the duties |! 


It was |} 


'| ducing countries of the tropics are affected by too 
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| tion of sugar was of such a character and so incon- 
| siderable as not to deserve public attention, and 
| because the article itself was precisely of that sort 
| which ought to be placed in the free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it more than prob- 
able that those gentlemen have not acquainted 
themselves with the history of that branch of in- 
dustry—that they have not acquainted themselves 
with theextent of the production of sugar through- 
out the world, with the extent to which it is now 
produced in the United States, or with the history 
of the progress of its culture in Louisiana and 
elsewhere. If they had done so, | am persuaded 
no such propositions would ever have been made 
by them with the ozpeunten that they would be 
| approved by men who intended to do their duty 
| to the whole nation. 

Now, sir, it is said that this sugar interest is 
inconsiderable, and that the duty on it ought to 
| be removed. It is said that the cultivation of 
| sugar in the United States is of little importance, 
| and that, so far as the removal of duty can affect 
it, itshould be discouraged, and that, too, because 
| of the present price of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, before one ventures to make 
propositions on such a subject, it would not be 
Inappropriate for him to attempt to ascertain the 
causes of the particular evil which he deplores; 
it would not be inappropriate for him to attempt 
| to ascertain whether what he proposes would 
| produce the result he contemplates. The produc- 
| tion of sugar is confined to very few countries. It 
| is made either in the tropics, or in countries near 
| the tropics. In consequence of the small extent 
| of territory devoted to its production, and the 
| small quantity necessary for the supply of the 
| wants of the human family, it is an article more 
| subjected than any other to fluctuations in price. 

That tendency to an equality in production for a 
| series of years which exists with respect to those 
| articles that are produced over the whole extent 
| of the earth’s surface, and which grows out of 

the fact that the effect of bad seasons in some 

quarters is genocally neutralized by good seasons 
| in other quarters, does not exist with respect to 
| the production of sugar. The high price of sugar 
| to-day is the result of the same causes which have 
| produced it before. 
It is not because the crops of sugar have been 
1 





reatly diminished for the two past years in the 
Tnited States, that the extraordinary rise in the 
price of sugar has taken place under the oper- 
ation of the existing duty upon foreign sugars. 
The diminution of the crops in this country has 
certainly contributed to that result; but the dimin- 
ished production in other countries has had much 
more to do with it. Do not gentlemen know that 

| the crops in Cuba and Porto Rico, from which 
| we derive the most of our foreign supplies of 
| sugar, have been also greatly diminished for the 
| two last years? Why, sir, the crops elsewhere 
| are as liable to accident asin Louisiana, Florida, 
or Texas. The crops in Cuba and the sugar-pro- 


much dryness or too much moisture, by long- 
continued drouths or excessive rains,as much as 
they are in the United States. It is true that in 
Louisiana the crop is exposed to injury from a 
cause that never operates in those countries. I 
allude, of course, to injury.from the extremes of 


very distant intervals. But, sir, the crops in the 
tropics are subjected to injuries as great and as 
frequent from the hurricanes which sometimes 
rage there with a fury unknown to our cooler 
climate. And I make another remark which will 


wants aro interested, has attained to an extraordi- | cold to which we are subjected at occasional and 
! 
| 


terest is a mere local interest, and one of no con- 
sequence; and therefore, one gentleman, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the bill which he has reported with the assent of 
the majority of that committee, says that the 
article should be taken out of the schedule in 
which it is placed in the tariff of 1846, that it 
should be se ted from its fellows, and that it 
should be subjected to a diminution ofwo thirds 
ofthe present duty upon it. Another gentleman— 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax]— 
says that the duty should be struck off entirely; 
and another gentleman—the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Burés,] who introduced a resolution to in- 
struct the Committee of Ways and d Means, stated 
that it otight to be removed, be ‘the produc- 


seem strange, beyond all doubt, to gentlemen with 
the peculiar notions on the subject of the culture 
of sugar in the United States of the gentleman 
from Indiana {Mr. Corrax] and the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Butss,] and it is this: Notwith- 
standing that the sugar cane is an exotic in our 
climate, yet its culture in the United States is, in 
point of fact, exposed to no greater or more fre- 
Phang accidents than in the West Indies, and 

at it is my belief, from emits of its 
culture in Taaiiadal, and from what I have 
learned from reading as tg the causes which often 
affect its growth in th India Islands, that 
it suffers from fewer its with us than it 
does there. And in this ae Tam sure all who 
have read Bryan Edwards’s History of the Weét 


- 
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eee 
| Indies, and who are familiar with that plant in 
| Louisiana, will concur. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, I intended, when I asserted 
| that the high price of sugar here was not the 
_ result alone of the operation of the existing dyt 
upon it, or of the diminution of the crops for the 
last two years in Louisiana, to establish it } 
| known facts, and to show that there have been 
fluctuations in price at other periods of time not 
| very distant, which were quite as extraordinary 
/and growing out of the operation of the same 
causes; and I will now proceed to do so. 

The first duty imposed on sugar by our Goy. 
ernment under the tariff of 1789, was one cent 
a pound on brown sugar, and three upon loaf. 
These duties were augmented in 1790, 1795, 1797 
and in 1800, when the duty on brown sugar was 
raised to two and a half cents a pound, and that 
on loaf sugar stood at five cents a pound. These 
duties, it should be remembered, were imposed 
on sugar at a time when there was not only no 
sugar made in the United States, but atatime, too, 
when there were no lands within its limits fitted 
for its production. These duties were revenue 

| duties; and they were continued up to the period 

of the adoption of Se ae of 1832, 
After that act had beéM in operation so long that 
the duties on sugar had been considerably dimin- 
ished, and the planters were apprehensive of suf- 
fering a fall in prices because of it, there was, in 
place of it, a most unexpected and remarkable 
rise in the price of sugar—much more, indeed, 
than the one which now disturbs honorable mem- 
bers so much; and this grew out of a diminution 
in the quantity of sugar ape in different 
sugar-growing countries. In the year 1833, as is 
stated by McCulloch in his Commercial Diction- 
ary, in the article upon sugar, the total production 
of exportable sugar amounted to 595,000 tons, 
which was furnished by the different countries 
cultivating it as follows: 
The British West Indies, including Demarara and Ber- 

ACO... cceccvcercccccnsccccececcevesesecece 190,000 tons. 
MAUritius.... crocs vecccccccsessssecssnsees 30,000 & 
Bengal, Isle of Bourbon, Java, Siam, Philip- 

pine Islands, BC. ..cccsccccsccceseescecces G00 

| 
' 


Cuba and Porto Rico........0.006 seesee oee110,000 & 
DIGBT n cid'vic sv esse vty sce cewiveee teu. bitees 75,000 « 
The French, Dutch, and Danish West Indies.. 95,000 « 
TDEMMADR ocinnecignence ccccerededcceestccdesve, 


595,000 « 





The prices of sugar had been quite steady for 
severa! years, and there had been no particular 
fluctuations to excite remark, when in 1834-35 
the crop of Cuba fell off three fifths, from 200,000 
tons to 80,000, and prices rose. During the period 
for the selling of that crop the price rose from 
three and three and a half cents a pound in the 
previous year, to four and four and five eighths 
cents in Havana; while there was a fall in prices 
in New Orleans from six to seven cents a pound, 
in 1833-34, to five and three fourths and six 
cents in 1834-35, in consequence of an increase 
of the crop of 1834-35 over that of 1833-34, from 
75,000 hogsheads to 100,000. The next year the 
crop of Cuba was still greatly below the average, 
and prices rose still higher, and reached six and 
three fourths and seven cents. But in that year, 
1835, the crop of Louisiana fell down to 30,000 


the winter of 1835-36, to the unprecedented price 
of from ten to twelve and a half cents a pound. 
Prices continued at the highest point in New 
Orleans until late in the spring of 1836, when 
the crop of Cuba began to come in, when prices 
fell, and continued to fall, until the crop of Louis- 
iana for 1836 was gathered, and came into market 
in 1836-37, when prices on plantations fell to 
six cents. Crops in Cuba and Louisiana were 
abundant for a number of years after this, and 

rices fell and fluctuated from three and a half to 

ve cents a pound for the brown sugars. The 
reaction to which I alluded as taking place 
after the adoption of the ‘‘ compromise” act, had 
reached its height in 1842, and had produced its 
natural effect in causing the adoption of the tariff 
act of 1842. But there was a great increase in 
the crops of Louisiana and of Cuba in that year, 
and prices continued in New Orleans at their 
lowest limit—that is, at from three and a fourth 
to four and a half cents, notwi the 
incréase in the duty. The crops of Cuba and 
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and in the spring of 1845 prices rose in Louisiana 1 
from three and three eighths and four cents to | 
five and five and seven eighths cents. 
In 1846 the tariff act now in force was passed, | 
and went into operation. This diminished the 
duty on brown sugar from two and a half cents 
a pound to thirty per cent. ad valorem. Then, 
notwithstanding that the crops in Louisiana aug- | 
mented from 140,000 hogsheads in 1846 to 240,000 || 
jn 1847, 220,000 in 1848, and 247,923 in 1849, the 
price did not at first diminish very materially, be- 
eause the crops in Cuba were not unusually large 
for two or three years. When, however, the || 
crops again augmented largely in Cuba, and they 
continued to increase in Louisiana in the most 
extraordinary manner until. from 247,923 hog- 
heads in 1849, the crop reached 449,384 hogsheads 
in 1853-54, then prices fell in New Orleans io 
two and three and a half cents, and the crops for 
three or four years sold for but little more than 
would pay the expenses of the different planta- 
tions. This depressed state of prices continued || 
until 1855, when the crops again fell off in Cuba. || 
The prices of sugar then began to rise, and con- | 
tinued to rise, until the present season, when the 
attained their maximum in consequence of a fail- 
ure in the crop of Louisiana similar to that in | 
' 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Louisiana in 1835, and to several memorable fail- || 
ures in the crops of Cuba, and of other tropical || 
sugar-growing countries. And now, gentlemen | 
who have not taken the pains to inform them- | 
| 
' 
| 


selves, cry out against the sugar interest of 
Louisiana because of this rise of price, which has 
not attained the height it did in 1835-36; and that, 
too, when it is known that the crop of Cuba, 
which is now in the course of being gathered, is 
going to be so abundant that prices will necessarily ), 
go down materially as soon as it begins to come 
into market this spring, and when it is as nearly 
certain as anything in the future can be, that the 
crop now planted in Louisiana will be the largest 
ever made in that State. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this declaration | 
of mine as to the crop which will be likely to be | 
grown in Louisiana the present year will excite | 
surprise in the minds of those who infer from the || 
appropriation made last year for the procuring | 
of sugar-cane for renewing the seed in Louisiana, 
that the plant has deteriorated there; but, sir, it 
is nevertheless true. The cane in Louisiana has | 
not deteriorated, in my opinion, and I have some | 
little experience on that subject. The cane crop 
for the present year is planted with Louisiana | 
cane; and my information from that State nowis | 
that the plant cane was never better than this || 
year, and that the crop now planted greatly ex- | 
ceeds any ever before planted there. And, Mr. 
Chairman, allow me to observe that this appro- 
priation, in consequence of which some of the 
declared enemies of the sugar culture have taken 
advantage to decry that culture as a forced one in 
the United States, and altogether precarious in its 
result, was, I will not say a Buncombe affair, but 
it was one which was occasioned by newspaper 
representations coming from the inexperienced, 
grew out of a desire to conciliate public senti- 
ment, and was, in my view, of doubtful expedi- 
ency, and was more than doubtful in principle. 
I say it was of doubtful expediency, because the 
cane which has been cultivated for many years 
in Louisiana, in my opinion, is better fitted to the 
production of certain and large crops of sugar than 
any which will be likely to be introduced; and 
for this very obvious reason. With one single 
exception, Louisiana is better adapted to the pro- 
duction of sugar than any other country under the 
sun; and that exception grows out of the occa- 
sionally cold autumns and winters to which it is 
exposed. The cane now in cultivation, where 
any care is taken in the selection of the cane in- 
tended for seed, yields, in the most favorable 
Seasons, as great a quantity of sugar to the acre 
as itever did, and as great an average quantity 
as is given by any other cane now in cultivation 
in any other country; and in addition to this, it 
is a hardier plant, and is much less liable to in- 
‘ury from cold than any which can be brought 
from the tropical regions. This cane was origin- 
oT ee into Louisiana, ee aes 

Ought, from its peculiar character, less 
to be affected by the early frosts of our autumnal 


| 
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after it went into general cultivation. But, sir, 
all plants transferred from one climate to anoter, 


|| if they flourish in the new climate at all, undergo | 
| certain changes in their period of growth which | 


adapts them more and more to their new abode. 


| This has taken place, in a remarkable degree, 
| with the ribbon cane of Louisiana. 


It now goes 
through the various stages of its growth in a 
shorter period each year than it did formerly; and 


it is a fact, which is attested by the experience | 


of ail the older planters of Louisiana, that in con- 


and ripens so much earlier in the autumn, that 
the season of converting its juice into sugar has 


| been lengthened upon an average of from fifteen 
| to twenty days. Formerly sugar-making was || 


usually begun about the Ist of November. Now 


| sequence of this the cane attains its full growth, | 


the ordinary time of beginning it is from the 10th | 
to the 15th of October; and instances are not atall | 


unfrequent where the work is begun by the Ist || sugar? Have gentlemen looked into that? Have 


| they ascertained the toe condition of the 
| sugar culture inthe world? Have they considered 


of October. 

But my time will not permit me to pursue this 
topic further. Before leaving the subject alto- 
gether, however, I will beg leave to say a few 


| words upon some of the causes which affect the 
price of sugar, to which little, if any, attention 


has been given by those who treat the subject. 
of sugar is almost entirely derived 
from Louisiana and those parts of the United 


States lying along the Gulf of Mexico, and from | 


the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, which lie in 
that gulf. Owing to.the widely-spread position 


of the other sugar-growing countries of the earth— || 


they being distributed through the two hemis- 


| pheres, and over all the degrees of Jongitude—a | 


short crop in one country is almost always com- 


| tons, or 2,088,000 hogsheads. 
| was the amount of the crop in 1852-53, what 


pensated by an abundant one in others, so that | 


the production in those countries, when taken 


together, is pretty nearly equal, one year with | 


another, through a series of years. But it is not 


|| so with the crops of the United States and the 


two Spanish islands. They are situated very 
near each other, and, owing to the physical 
features of the earth’s surface, and the character 
of the prevailing winds in the Gulf of Mexico, 
they are, at the same time, usually subjected to 
the same vicissitudes of climate as it respects 
humidity and dryness. 
every other crop, as every one at all acquainted 
with agricultural operations is fully aware, is 
abundant when there is the usual succession of 
sunshine and shower, and the supply of moisture 
necessary for the growth of plants is proportioned 
to their wants; and it is greatly deficient when 
the rains are excessive, or droughts are long 
continued. It is these causes that produce the 
ordinary and usual fluctuations in the supply of 
sugar; and it so happens that whether the crops 
suiler from rains or from dry weather, in either 


of these sugar-producing regions, the other is | 
almost always affected, to a greater or less extent, || 


by the same extreme. 

Gentlemen who look at the price-currents in 
New Orleans and Cuba, wili not, unless they have 
some acquaintance with the course and customs 
of trade at the two points, always arrive at a 
proper conclusion as to the price of sugar in those 
two markets. In Louisiana, sugar is sold ata 
price fixed to cover thé packages. There are no 
export duties to be paid. In the Havana, when 


the price is quoted, it is the price for sugar alone, | 


and the package in which it is contained is to be 
paid for separately; it is valued separately, and 
subjected to a duty separately, and the export 
duty imposed on it there also makes another-ele- 
ment in its cost to the purchaser in this country 
when it arrives, as well as the duty to be paid to 
our own Government. At times, the prices of 
sugar, owing to abundant crops being produced 
in both countries at the same time, become nearly 
as low in Louisiana as they were in Cuba. 
Gentlemen say, however, that it has been 
proved that the culture of sugar in Louisiana can- 
not supply the demand. If they were familiar 
with the progress of the culture, they would prob- 
ably think that there is greater reason to believe 
that it will supply the home demand much sooner 
than any other of those favorite branches of man- 
ufacturing industry which they now attempt to 
foster, will, atanytutare day, supply the increas- 
ing demand of the American What is 


The sugar crop, like | 


| 
1 
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Louisiana for 1843-44 both fell off considerably; 1 season. This expectation was more than realized | 


| to the exportable crops of the world? 


| isiana. 
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the total production of sugar in the world? and 
what proportion does the crop of Louisiana bear 
to it? Would the diminution of the crop in Low- 
isiana affect the price? and would its withdrawal 
increase the price? All men atall acquainted with 
mercantile operations—at all acquainted with the 
manner in which the prices of the great staples 
are affected 7 a small diminution in the supply, 
ought to be able to answer that question. Why, 
sir, a deficiency in the grain crops of England 
has doubled the price of flour. War in Europe 
has doubled the price of pork, and of almost all 
those articles of food which enter into the general 
consumption of the world. And yet the increased 
demand, consequent either upon the existence of 


| war, or a bad crop in one particular country, 


would take but an inconsiderable portion of the 
mass of production which went to supply the 
necessities of the nations. But what would be 
the state of affairs in regard to the production of 


the proportion which the crop of Louisiana bears 
1 imagine 
not; and I will therefore call the attention of the 
committee to some facts. 

The crop of the world, as I before stated, in 
1833, is said, in McCulloch’s Commercial Die- 


| tionary, to have amounted to 595,000 tons, or 


1,195,000 hogsheads, such as are made in Lou- 
In 1844, the production of sugar in the 
world had risen to 780,000 tons, or 1,560,000 
hogsheads. In 1852, it had risen to 1,044,000 
Now, sir, if that 


was the proportion furnished by Louisiana? 
Gentlemen seem to think that it is an inconsid- 
erable interest, and that its production can be 
taken out of the market of the world without 
mischief to themselves. Allow me to call the 
attention of the committee to that branch of in- 
dustry in Louisiana. 

In 1753, the sugar-cane was for the first time 
introduced in Louisiana. Its culture made bat 


| little progress while the population was small. 





to themselves. 
my own part, I am perfectly persuaded that, if 


| parallel in the United States, or, indeed, in the - 


} 





| 


When the Territory of Louisiana was ceded to 


| the United States, the production was but about 
| 3,000 hogsheads. 


In 1823, the 3,000 hogsheads 
had become 30,000. In 1839-40, the 30,000 hogs- 
heads had swelled to 119,000. In 1852-53, the 
orop had swelled to 321,000; and in 1853-54, it 
ned: risen to the enormous quantity of 449,000 
hogsheads—a progress and an augmentation in 
the production of a great staple that is without 


world, in any branch of industry. 
And now let us see the proportion which the 
roduction of sugar has hitherto borne and now 
onan in Louisiana, to the production of sugar 
throughout the world. The exportable produc- 
tion of sugar, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from the limited investigation I have been 


| able to give the subject at this time, in all the 


Giicci countries of the world, (as may be 
in McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, and 
the paper of P. L. Simonds, copied into the 19th 
vol. of DeBow’s Review,) in 1833, 1844, and 


| 1852, was about as follows: 


BS ..ceeeees 595,000 
1S... S00 tone equa to about 1185008 fe. 

1852... +++ -1,044,000 “ * $2,088,000 ¢ 
Taking these statements as correct—and I haye 
no reason to distrust their correctness—then the 
crop of Louisiana bore these proportions with 
respect to the exportable production of the world, 
at the several periods mentioned: in 1833, about 
one fifteenth; in 1844, about one eighth; in 1552, 

about one sixth; and in 1853, nearly one fourth. 
In 1854, then, according to these statements of 
McCulloch and Simonds, nearly one fourth of all 
the sugar produced upon the face of the globe 
was made in the State of Louisiana; and yet gen- 
tlemen say that the interest is inconsiderable. 
They think they can strike at it without injury 
What would be the result? For 


you touch that interest—if you strike at it with 
an unfriendly hand, you will diminigh its produe- 
tion there permanently; and that, with its dimi- 


ution there, the price of sugar will steadily in- 
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to thin time, the culture of sugar has not materi- 


ally advanced in the rest of the world, out of the 
United States and Cuba; and it seems, from the 
statistics before me, that nearly all the increase 
in the production of sugar, since that time, has 


taken place in the island of Cuba and in Louis- | 


lana. 

Mr. MILLSON. I confess that [am very much 
astonished at the statements made by my friend 
from Louisiana: and as he has doubtless consid- 
ered the subject with some care, he is enabled to 
fortify and confirm his remarks. And I wish to 
sugecst some difficulties, with a view rather to 
enable him to maintain his propositions than from 
any disposition to cavil with his statements. I 
wish to ask him, then, if he means to say that the 
United States consume one fourth of the whole 
» eyronicd of sugar consumed in the world? I ask 
t 


1e question, because I believe that the domestic | 
export of sugar is only about $300,000 worth, | 


while there is a very large foreign importation. 
I should be very glad if the gentleman would elu- 
cidate that difficulty. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The bulk of the cane sugar 


made in the world is consumed in Great Britain, | 


France, and the United States. A considerable 


eer ws consumed in Germany and Spain, | 


ut by far the greater part of the consumption of 
cane sugar in the world is, as I stated, in Great 
Britian and the United States. I mean that the 
consumption in these countries vastly exceeds, in 


proporuon to numbers, that of any other poruon | 


of the earth’s surface. 


My calculations have been based upon the 
Seema 
cial Dictionary, and on a statement made by P. | 
L. Simonds, of Loadon, in an article in relation | 
to the culture and consumption of sugar in the || 


statements which I find in McCulloch’s 


world, published in the journals of Great Britain, 


and republished in this country in De Bow’s Re- | 


view, volume 19, page 350. It is possible that 
the production in the whole world may be un- 
derstated. But I take the figures as | find them 
in McCulloch, and in the statement made by Mr. 
Simonds, for the information of the commercial 
world; and according to these authorities the ex- 
portable production in 1852 was 1,044,000 tons, 
and that is equal to 2,088,000 hogsheads, such as 
are made in Louisiana. Now, in Louisiana, in 
1354, the production was 449,000 hogsheads. 
The genticman may make his own calculations; 
I believe it is very nearly one quarter of the whole. 

By reference to McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, (edition of 1854,) it will be found that 
he estimates the exportable crop of cane sugar 
made throughout the world in 1845, at 796,000 


tons, which he says was distributed for consump- | 


tion as follows: 


Tons. 
The United Kingdom, .......cceeeeseseceee cesses 310,000 
ORO, .cin's'ss Snsndcoede once “ace cese secnccsconss 06000 
The Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Austrian Italy, free Dutch 


rts, &e...... Pbeeseccccd cecsncse ces eee 20,000 
Hanse Towns, ......... seveees 0 sevdiccdceese Meee 
Antwerp. ....... 006 wosveeee oesece Leaneesces 13,000 
Rustock, Stettin, Konigsberg, and other ports 
OF Glee BN Bin. cos ceccscce pines thocne ee 
Trieste, Venice, Fiume, &C.......0006 6+4+4230,000 
—— 171,000 
Spain. ...... 5 eandbeen 0 60nb'4e8e ne 600 ca0ee ceca pecs, Se 
PONTE cn nnnncendh 6000. chonneedsgescbesne ceceeves BEES 
EN i etiie ks kn heeded ooeved ckeaenes donne 665660604 
Denmark and Sweden.............. cosecscccccece 13,000 
Italy, Sicily, Mala, Turkey, Greece, and the Le- 


eee we eeeee 


Vint generally. ......eeess eenee «+++ 50,000 
SED RUN 5500 6enknd cath bienaeatabian nerkndes . 50,000 
Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &e........ 35,000 

796,000 





In this statement the consumption of the do- 
mestic sugar of the United States is not men- 
tioned. In 1844 and 1845, the crops in the United 
States were double what they were in 1843, and 

“the importations were small in 1845. McCulloch 
says the imports of sugar into the United States 
for that year amounted to 115,664,840 pounds, 
of which 13,799,651 pounds were reéxported, 
leaving only 101,865,189 pounds, or nearly 45,000 
tons, for domestic consumption. From this, my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Mixusow] will see that 
Great Britain and the United States are the great, 
and indeed principal, consumers of cane sugar. 

Now, sir, the augmentation in the production 
of sugar from 1832 to 1853, according to the sta- 








|| production of sugar in the island of Jamaica in 
| 1790 was 91,131 hogsheads; in 1805 it had risen 
to 150,000 hogsheads. 





| honest meaning better than any of the modern cir- 
_me, | 
| tection to sugar, but to every other product and 


| needed) that is essential to our welfare and inde- 


=: of Indiana, now in session, has declared a 
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tistics before me, was 460,000 tons. Of that aug- 
mentation Cuba furnished 230,000 tons, whilst 
Louisiana furnished 187,000. So that all the rest 
of the world increased its production only 32,000 
tons, or 64,000 hogsheads. 

And now let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a fact. The production of sugar has 
diminished in the English West Indies in a most 
remarkable manner. I have before me a state- 
ment taken from Mr. Simonds’s paper in reference 
to the production of the island of Jamaica from 
1790 to 1851; and the information it furnishes 
would be instructive to some gentlemen if they 
would only analyze it, and strive to ascertain the 
causes of the remarkable changes in the amount 
of the crops which have taken place there. The 


It fluctuated from that 
time until 1830, from 150,000 to 100,000 hogs- 
heads; and from that time steadily diminished 
until the year 1851—the last year mentioned in 
the statement—when the production had fallen to 
41,000 hogsheads, which was the average of the 
previous five years; but a little more than one 
fourth of the crop of 1805. The only other 
country where the sugar culture has made any 


remarkable or appreciable progress is the island 
of Mauritius, an English dependency; and that | 


increase has been brought about by the influx of 
Coolies. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman from Loui- 
siana allow me to interrupt him a moment before 
he leaves that part of his subject which relates 
to fluctuations in the price of sugar? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNN. It is not my object to embar- 
rass the gentleman with suggestions in conflict 
with the views he has expressed, but rather to 
| suggest to him other points, which will materially 
strengthen his position. If be has pursued his 
investigations so far, will he inform the commit- 
tee whether, at the dates to which he refers, there 
has or not, been other causes operating in addi- 
tion to the greater or less supplies of sugar in 


| 
| our markets, perceptibly influencing the prices? 


Will he inform us how the great fluctuations in 
| our moneyed affairs, during the last twenty or 
| twenty-five years, have corresponded with the 
| fluctuations in the price of sugar; and, if at all, 
_how has the abundance or scarcity of money 

affected the price of sugar? Will he also state 
how the elevations and depressions of the price 
| of sugar in Louisiana have kept pace with like 
| fluctuations during this same period in prices of 

the agricultural products of my own section of the 
couniry, of which the constituents of the gentle- 
man have been such large purchasers? It is 
proper these subjects of legislation should be well 
understood in all their bearings, before we ven- 
| ture upon radical changes of policy. It is better 
to avoid a mischief than to afford a remedy after 
itis inflicted. This remark will show the gen- 
tleman that [ concur in his opinion, that protec- 
tion ought not to be withdrawn from sugar. I 
| use the term protection, for I like its direct and 


cumlocutions which, in practice, import the same 
oe | If the gentleman will still further indulge 
will add, that I would not only give pro- 


every industrial enterprise of our country (when 


pendence. And that protection, in my judgment, 
ought to go up to the necessities of each partic- 
ular case requiring it. 

Information received here shows that the Legis- 


desire that her delegation in this Congress should 
vote to withdraw this protection from sugar. 
wish always to find occasion for a profound re- 
spect for the Legislature of my State, and to 
observe in all faithfulness its known will in regard 
to my action; but when itso happens, as in this 
instance, that that will, if carried out, clearly ap- 
pears to me would wrong my neighbor, and pro- 
duce a general mischief—would be unjust to some, 
and injurious to all—I must incur the responsi- 
bility of followin 
cated by m 

Mr. 


is right. 


the path of public duty indi- 
own fixed judgment, humble as itis. 
AYLOR. The gentleman from Indiana 


In addition to the inevitable rise in the 
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| prices of commodities which takes place under 
the operation of the laws of trade whenever 4), 
supply falls short of the ordinary demai. 


| : 
aie I, prices 
are always augmented or diminished whey oyor 
the value of money, or of the circulating 1, dian 
| which represents tt, is affected by the amount of 
it reaching, no matter from what cause, a state 
| of excess ret gp the ordinary wants of trae. 
| or it falls below it, and becomes insufficien: fo- 
| carrying on the ordinary operations of commerce 
I could, if my time permitted, illustrate this posj- 
tion by reference to a number of instances jn the 
| history of trade in this country, which ought to 
live in the memory of numbers still among ys 
| whose hopes were blasted, and the ships of whose 
| fortunes went down overwhelmed by the waves 
of fluctuation which followed upon some of the 
| sudden and great changes in the volume of our 
| circulating medium which has distinguished the 
| last thirty-five years. I will, however, reter only 


present time. 

Who does not remember the sudden inflation 
of prices for every species of property in 1836-37, 
consequent on the great increase in the circulation 
| of bank paper which distinguished that period? 
| And who that has any feeling can forget the revul- 
| sion which took place a year or two later, when 
| this circulation sleseut disappeared after the sus. 

pension of specie payments? Why, sir, in the 
| storm which broke upon the monetary world on 
| the sudden withdrawal of that paper, many a 
‘*royal merchant’? went down, and thousands 
| upon thousands who had been lulled into fatal se. 
curity by the previous high prices, awoke to find 
that what they had esteemed as valuable as coined 
gold had become almost as worthless as the pieces 
which the Arabian tale tells us of, that were re. 
ceived from the magician, and appeared, when 
put away, like the true metal, but whicli, when 
taken out for use, had turned to mere dry and 
worthless leaves? Why, sir, who does not know 
that has given that attention to the history of 
| the business of the country which every man 
ought to before he presumes to approach any of 
the great questions connected with the financial 
pos of the country, that not only real property, 

ut all the great staples of the country, were 
raised in value one day, only to go down as far 
below their former level on the next, by changes 
in the mere volume of the circulating medium? 
Is there any one here who does not know that 
flour, which had in 1834 been at from four to five 
dollars a barrel in the great markets of the coun- 
try, rose in 1837 to nine and ten dollars? 

Sir, has not a similar change in prices taken 
| place since that time, under the influence of the 
golden streams that have flowed into the circus 
| lation of the world from the digging of gold im 
California and Australia? Did not the price of 
flour in our markets rise from $4 19, in New 
York, in 1851, to $5 50 in 1853, $8 in 1854, and 
$9 in 1855? Some other causes tended, doubt- 
| less, at this period, to favor this increase of price; 
but every one knows that it is in a considerable 
degree attributable to the swelling of the mass of 
the currency of the world. Any one who takes 
| the time to do so, can easily see that sugar went 
up and down in price with other things during 
these mutations caused by the state of the cur- 
rency. : 

If one were to judge from the outery made by 
certain gentiemen about the recent rise in the price 
of sugar, one would be apt to suppose that there 
were no such fluctuations in the prices of ot! 
commodities. Strange, indeed, is this impressi 
of those gentlemen, in view of the facts known 
to all business men. For their information, and 
with a view to undeceive them—unless the vee 
to that class who are blind only because they wil 
not see—I now read a statement showing the 
prices of sugar in Cuba and Louisiana, and of 
flour at St. Leo and New York, at diilerent 
periods: 


| 








Sugar in Cuba. 

WEB. eeeeceeereceesD CHS. 1896. ..0c00e 000.6 to 7 Cts 
1835... .ccccccccet tO 4K - 1837... ccccccccceD tw4 ed 
This is exclusive of package and export duty. 
Sugar in Louisiana. 

1834-35......5% to 6 cts. 1896-37 oo... cccee sen ee eB CtS 
1835-36.....10 told © 1830-40.......0d4 wa “ 


‘This includes the package, &e. 
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| these gentlemen are in favor of maintaining the 
| duties on woolens, on cotton goods, and on iron. 


° . . . 
oseese FSH Well, sir,do not these duties which they support 


| ° . 
| with so much ardor, impose any burdens on the 


| masses of the people? They say that other 
| people than the sugar planters pay these duties 


19 || on sugar. Well; and do not other people besides 


|| the manufacturers pay the duties on woolen and 
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From this statement it will be seen that the 

rices of sugar have not been, and are not now, 
subjected to any greater fluctuations than those 
of Hour. But it is known to all that the prices 
of pork, and of almost every other article that 
serves for food to man, undergoes similar fluctua- 
tions. In 1834, mess poyk was ten and twelve dol- 
jarsa barrel. It rose to twenty and twenty-two 
dollars in 1837 and 1838. After that time it fell 
again with the general depression of prices. But, 


cotton goods, and iron? And do these duties 


|| amount to less than those paid upon sugar? Let 


for the last ten years, its fluctuations have been | 


such as to sink those of sugar into insignificance. 
It has been down to ten and twelve dollars a 
barrel several times in that period, and has risen 
again to twenty dollars and upwards. And to- 


day this great staple of Ohio and Indiana is be- || 


tween seventy-five and one hundred per cent. | 


higher than its former ordinary price; and yet | 


the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Corrax] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Briss] do not 
feel their bowels moved with compassion for the 
millions of laboring men to whom that article is a 


necessary —absolute necessary, to support life. It || 


is known that all the great articles of food have 


| US see. 

| By reference to the finance report of 1854-55, 
| one can see the amount of the imports of these 
| Various articles for a series of years, with the 
| sums paid for duties uponthem. 1 will only read 
| the amounts showing the value of the different 
importations, and the aggregate of duties paid on 
| them during two different years in which the 
| lowest and the highest importations were made, 

as follows: 


Value. Duty. 
Woolens—lowest, 1847.......... $10,998,933 $3,365,277 
highest, 1854......-ce0e 32,382,594 8,986,151 
Cottons—lowest, 1847......... e+ «$15,192,875 $4,117,803 
| highest, 1854..... cece 33,949,503 8,513,717 
| Tron and steel—lowest, 1847....... $9,906,708 #3,940,132 
highest, 1854...... 31,819,482 9,180,690 
Sugar—lowest, 1847........eese0 $7,555,146 $2,266,534 
highest, 1854......0.ccceres 13,700,789 4,110,236 


From this, does it not appear — is it not per- 
fectly evident—that the burdens upon the people 


'| resulting from the sugar duties are usually scarcely 


increased so much in value within the last few | 


vears, that the expense of living everywhere has 
increased nearly one hundred per cent.; and yet 
these gentlemen who are so keen to adopt some 


measure to diminish the price of sugar, do not | 


seem to feel any special vocation to attempt to | 


1} 


lower the price of flour, of pork, of beef, and the 


thousand articles which enter into the consump- 
tion of the people of every section of our country, 
and in every position and walk of life. 
right to legislate with a special eye to reduce the 
price of sugar, which costs, at the usual price, 
about two dollars a head for our population, is it 
not right, also, to legislate with a view to diminish 
the price of flour, which costs at least from three 
tofour dollars a person; or the price of pork and 
other meats, which costs to each consumer at least 
ten times as much, and probably twenty times as 
much, as sugar; or the price of woolens and cot- 
tons, which cost to the consumer twenty or thirty 
times as much as this proscribed article? 

Do these gentlemen think it more important 
that men should tickle their palates at a cheap rate 
with the small quantities of sugar which each 
one consumes, than that they should be supplied, 
ata cheap rate, with food which they require for 
nourishment; with clothes that they require for 
covering themselves; and fuel which is indispens- 
able in the rigors of winter? One certainly would 
suppose so on looking at the bill presented by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in which the duty on sugar is put down to ten 
per cent. ad valorem; while that on woolen man- 
ufactures, coal, potatoes, and iron, is retained 
at thirty per cent.; and that on manufactures of 
cotton at twenty-five per cent.; and on beef, pork, 
bacon, butter, flour, &c., at twenty per cent.; or 
who should glance at the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Co.rax,] or 
the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Buiss,] who both wish to take the duty off from 
sugar altogether, and leave it on coal, and pota- 
toes, and iron, and woolens, and cotton goods, 
and all the other articles just enumerated. With 
alldue respect to these gentlemen, I must say that 


their proposed policy seemsto partake very much 
of the character of that of the sinner Pollock 
speaks of, who 
*¢ With one hand put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 


And with the other took a shilling out.” 

But the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. CampBe.y 
and the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Cotrax 
Say that the duty on sugar imposes a great burden 
on the rest of the people of the nation for the 
benefit of the sugar planters of Louisiana, and 
that, therefore, the duty should be greatly dimin- 

or entirely removed. Indeed! And yet 


If it be | 


| 
| 





|| value of the imports of sugar that year? 


|| where the purchase was made. 


| one half of what is thrown on them by the duties 
on either one of the otherarticles? Itis true, sir, 
that the importation of sugar in the year ending 
with June, 1856, was greatly augmented in con- 
| sequence of an extraordinary event in the sugar 
| culture, which has occurred but once before ina 
| period of fifty years. I allude, of course, to the 
vartial failure of the crop for the two last years. 
Bat, sir, even then the importation in that year did 
not exceed in value the sum of $22,460,353, and 
| the duties upon it reached only about $7,000,000 
| —a sum considerably less than that paid for duties 
ordinarily upon importations of either of the other 
classes of articles. 
And what, I ask, was the reason of the greater 
Did it 


| grow out of the increase in the quantity imported, | 


|| or was it the result, in part, of some other cause. 
|| It grew out, in part, of the increase in the quan- 


| tity imported; but the greater proportion of the 
increase in value was caused by the rise which 
| had taken place in Cuba because, partly, of a 


| diminution in the crop of that island for the pre- || 


| vious year, and partly from the increased demand 
| in her market for sugar for this country, caused 
| by the partial failure of our own crop. ‘The value 
| given in the finance report is that of the country 


at once from the following statement of the im- 


|| portations of sugar for the last three years: 


Quantity, lbs. Value. 

Pe SE ens coe sngcedes taennny 419,520,309 $13,406,976 
1855. ..0. © Cove cccceccocenss 468,307,412 14,418,887 

ernest peices 542,813,245 22,400,353 


| An examination of these quantities and values 
| shows that whilst the quantity imported was 
| augmented only thirty per cent. the value was 
| increased at the rate of about seventy per cent., 
which was a necessary consequence of the greater 
| cost of the article in Cuba, where the price has 

ow risen nominally to from six and six anda 
fPalt to eight and eight anda half cents, as shown 
by the late price-currents, and where it is really 
higher in exact proportion to the cost of the pack- 


amount of the export duty imposed on it by the 
Government of Spain. 

I have now, I think, broken down the very 
absurd positions taken by the gentlemen from 
Ohio, (Messrs. Campsett and Buiss,] and the 

entleman from Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax,] unless it 
be thought the height of wisdom to get a very 
trifling advantage to-day, at the expense of acon- 
siderable and permanent injury to oneself forever 
after; or unless it is thought more judicious, when 
one is acting for other people, to pursue such a 
course as will rid them of the payment of some 
one or two dollars, only to compel them to pay 
five or six for the same thing some other time; or 
than to get rid of a burden of thirty or forty dol- 
lars on each person by taking off the duties on the 
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other articles referred to, which would not, inall 
likelihood, be very apt to be followed by any ad- 
ditional burden, tuough it might possibly be age 
tended with the less of some previously enjoyed 
advantage. =k 

[ will now turn to another branch of this sub- 
ject. The advocates for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures place their action in chat 
direction on the ground that their growth among us 
creates a home market for the advantageous dis- 
position of the agricultural and other productions 
of those of our population engaged in other pur- 
suits. It is upon that ground alone that high 
duties upon iron, wovlens, and cotton goods are 
maintained. Those interested in these contend 
that they benefit other portions of our population 
by giving employment to great numbers of labor- 
ing persons who must be supplied with the neces- 


| Saries of life by the labor of the remainder of the 


people; and the rest of the people submit to the 
payment of these duties because those engaged 
in agriculture believe they are compensated by 
the enhanced prices of their produce, whilst those 
occupied in the various other industrial pursuits 
which give the means of support to great masses 
of our fellow-citizens think that they are paid by 
having the demand for the fruits of their labor 
augmented by the wants of the operatives. 

If the creation of a home market be a sufficient 
cause to justify the maintenance of the duties upon 
the imports of iron, woolens, and-cotton goods, 
it is not easy to understand how those supporting 
them on that ground should be opposed to put- 
ting the imports of foreign sugars on the same 
footing. The sugar culture in the United States 
has a greater effect in that direction than either 
of those branches of domestic industry. This 
will be at once apparent by reference to the sta- 
tistics, which every one can examine for himself, 
in the census of 1850, and in the various tables 
contained in the finance report of 1854-55, and 
more particularly in that of 1855-56, which were 
prepared with great labor and care, in obedience, 
as | believe, to resolutions of this House made at 
the last session. When you institute a éomparison 
between these branches of our indusiry, and that 
connected with the production of cane-sugar, as 
to the number of the establishments devoted to 
each, and of the persons connected with them 
respectively to whom employment is given, the 


following will be found to be the result. Thero 
are for 
Establishments, Operatives, 
| Wool manufactures.......ssees- 1,559 39,22 
Cotton Gi edececlecee ees 1,094 92,2286 
fron a cove ecveseedes 2,320 60,235 
Production of sugar as shown by 
| the census of 1850, page 178 of 
i the Compendium...... ..se+es- 2,681 
Ordinary laborers.......... 105,0u0 
Overseers, engincers, sugar- 
| makers, coopets, carpen- 
ers, masons, &C..,........5,0U0 
110,0nj* 


ages in which the article is brought away and the | 


! 


| 





From this it is seen that the numbers of estab- 
lishments for the production of sugar in the 
United States exceeds considerably those for the 
manufacture of cotton, and that it 1s greater than 

| the numbers of those devoted to the manufacture 
| of iron and wool combined. 

As a general rule, the home market, supplied 
by any particular branch of domestic industry, 
depends upon the number of persons engaged in 
|it. This rule, however, is subject to various ex- 
ceptions. From the differences in the character 
of these various branches of industry, there isa 
great disproportion between the relative demands 
upon the other industrial classes c* the commu- 
nity for supplies to which they give rise. In the 
manufactures of woolens and cotton goods, afier 
the buildings for their accommodation have been 
erected, and the necessary machinery has been 
| provided, there are no considerable calls upon the 
| other industrial classes but for the supply of the 
| food and raiment, and the other ordinary neces- 
| saries of life for the support of the operatives, 
| ‘The manufactures of iron require more than those 


|| of wool and cotton, because many of the opera- 


| tions going on in that branch of mye 
| require the transportation of heavy burdens, an 





* This number of operatives, &c. is estimated, as 1 fod 

| no statement on that point in the census or any public 
document which has failen in my way; but I believe the 
number given falls sbort of the real number. 
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therefore call for vehicles of various descriptions, | 


a considerable number of animals for the draught, | 
and very great supplies of different kinds of fuel. 
But, sir, whilst the iron interest, in proportion to | 
the number of operatives engaged in it, creates a | 
much greater and more important home market | 
than either woolen or cotton manufactures, the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar creates a 
vastly more extended home market in proportion | 
to the numbers engaged in producing it, and prob- | 
ably exceeds them all put together in the amounts | 


which it causes to be paid to persons devoted to || 


other industrial pursuits. 
The production of sugar requires both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing labor. For its successful 
prosecution there must not only be broad fields to 
e tilled, but there must be a variety of machinery 


it is grown, and for its conversion into sugar b 
processes of manufacture carefully and skillfully | 
conducted; and there must be, besides, buildings | 
of great size and of strong construction, within | 
which the machinery is to be placed, the manu- | 
facturing processes are to be carried on, and the | 
finished product is to be stored after it is made | 
and until itis sentto market. Of the establish- | 
ments in the United States for the production of | 
cane-sugar in 1850, as shown by the census, fif- 
teen hundred and fifty-cight were in Louisiana, 
and from my general knowledge of their charac- 
ter, and of the manner in which they have been 
prepared for the prosecution of the business, and 
in which they are carried on, I can furnish the 
House, in the absence of anv statistics compiled | 
by the public authority, with some selene 
tails as to what the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
in which this branch of industry is most devel- 
oped, have paid to other portions of our people | 
in fitting up their establishments, and what they | 
now pay annually to them while carrying it on 
successfully. Ido not claim for these details any- 
thing like precise accuracy. The estimates made 
will be mere approximations to the sums paid, 
based upon my knowledge of the character and 


extent of such expenditures in particular in- ‘| richer, on the profits drawn from it, seem to have 


stances. 
For steam engines, sugar mills, and the appa- 
ratus for making sugar, or refining, such as ket- 
tles, furnace doors, grate bars, vacuum pans, 
pumps, water pipes, &c., &c., not less than ten 
millions of dollars have been paid to the north- 
ern founderies and manufacturing establishments | 
where they were made, and to their workmen who 
were engaged in putting them up on the different 
plantations. But this is notall that was expended 
and paid to northern producers in the preparation 
for carrying on this particular business. The | 
culture and the manufacture of sugar requires a | 
great stock of horses and mules, and eee and 
the other implements of husbandry, of wagons, 
carts, &c., and these are all procured from the 
northern States, and paid for to their stock grow- 
ers and manufacturers. The number of horses 
and mules permanently required at this time on 
the sugar plantations of Louisiana exceed sev- 
enty-five thousand head, all of which have been 
brought from Tennessee, Kentucky, lllinois, In- 
diana, and the States neighboring on them, at a 


cost of not less than seven millions and a half of || 


dollars, which have been thrown into those States 
from Louisiana to reward their industry, and 
augment the riches of their people. 

But this, sir, is not all. The sugar interest of 
Louisiana has not only paid these large sums, and 
others of no inconsiderable amount, for wagons, 
garts, and for various implements of husbandry, 
d&c., but it pays a greater suin of money coaally 
for northern products and the produce of north- 
ern labor than is paid by those engaged in the | 
manufactures of wool, of cotton, or of iron, singly, 
and I venture to say, nearly as much as is paid 
by all of them together for the purchase and con- 
sumption of the products of the labor of the other 
portions of the American people. Well, sir, it 
may be asked, what are the articles to which the 
sugar-pianting portions of Louisiana furnishes 
such an extraordinary demand? and, therefore, I | 
willtell you. Sugar-planting Louisiana has taken 
during the past year, and takes every year, not 
less than 
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Ten thousand barrels of flour, costing not less 
Two hundred and fifty thousand pairs of shoes, 

ro n0906kseh eneaaein hpaile tad aiiewredia <ignteia 275,000 
Plantation clothing to the amount of, at least, 
Blankets for plantation use, worth, at least... 
At least six thousand horses aud mules, at an 

average cost of $150 per head...........06 


1,200,000 
$4,640,000 





Making a total for these articles, of ..........- 





But, sir, when it is remembered that in addition 
to these articles the pianters have constanily to 
make purchases to keep up their stock of farming 
utensils of every kind—to replace wagons and 
carts, plowsand hoes and axes, whipsaws, cross- 
cut saws, and mechanics’ tools, new machinery 
and machinery to replace or repair old, saw-mills, 


Jy fter || draining machines, lime, fire-bricks, hoop poles, 
for the expression uf the juice from the cane after || lard, bacon, potatoes, corn, oats, and a thousand 


Y || other things that enter into the ordinary con- 


sumption upon a sugar plantation, I do not hesi- 
tate to state itas my belief, that the sugar-planting 
interest pays to those engaged in other branches of 
our national industry from six to seven millions of 
dollars annually. And to whom, Iask, is this vast 


, sum paid? Why, sir, our horses and mules come 


de- || 


chiefly from Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Our machinery and 
farming utensils, and implements of husbandry, 
from the founderies and the workshops of Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other northern cities. 
Our clothing and shoes, &c., come mainly from 
the manufactories of New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The pork, and 
bacon, and flour, and lard, and hoop poles, and 


|| corn, and oats, and potatoes, and coal, &c., &c., 


come from the States bordering on the Ohio river 
from its mouth to its source, and those bordering 
on the upper Mississippi. It is the northern 
farmer, and mechanic, and manufacturer, whose 
industry is benefited by this extraordinary home 


| market, of the extent, or even the existence of 


, ture in those States? 








which these gentlemen, whose constituents have 
long since grown rich, and are now growing 


not only no knowledge, but not even a lurking 
suspicion. 

Why, then, I ask, is this duty on sugar singled 
out and struck at? The pretenses set up are too 
shallow—the arguments offered are too absurd 
to operate upon and influence reasonable men. 
There is a reason for it, in my opinion, different 
from any of those assigned; and it is the only 
reason, as I think, which can induce any con- 
siderable number of members to support it. It 





is to injure Louisiana, and Florida, and Texas, | 


and through them the whole South, because sugar 
is made by slave labor. But let me ask, will an 
good come out of your destroying the sugar cul- 
Will that diminish the 
number of slaves in the United States? You may 
have the power to strike down this great interest, 
but will you exercise it? You may be justly 
proud of your power, for 

* Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength.” 
But is it not equally true that 

** [tis tyrannous to use it like a giant??? 


And would you not suffer? Think you that 


| you can pull away one of the main pillars which 


supports the proud fabric of your own pros- 
perity without danger to yourselves? Why, sir, 
if gentlemen, puffed up with a notion of their 

reat power, should pull away this pillar in that 
fabrie, unlike the blind and oppressed Samson, 
who threw down the Philistine temple to destroy 
his enemies, they will crush and overwhelm their 
own brethren and friends. 

But tell me why you are bent on depriving us 
of the advantage if this duty? When the duty 
on sugar was first imposed, it was imposed as a 
revenue duty. It was not intended to operate as 
a protection to that branch of industry, for there 
was at the time no sugar made in the United 
States. The very territory in which our sugar 
is now grown was acquired after the duty was 
established. The industry of the people was 
attracted to its culture because of the existence 
of the duty: the duty was not established to en- 
courage the culture. Under such circumstances, 
those who have embarked their means in it, upon 
the faith of the long-settled policy of the nation, 


‘ 





have a legitimate claim to consideration, and there 
is no principle upon which the taking off. , 
diminishing the duty, without any public tienes. 
sity, can be justified. Take off the duty, and the 
sugar-planters of Louisiana may be ruined by 
change in the national policy, uncalled for by an 
exigency of the public service. And why? Be 
cause you have become wiser than your fathers 
and all the generations of men that have gon, 
before us; than the apostles of old; and than God 
himself when he made his covenant with Abra. 
ham as he dwelt in Mamre; and when he gaye the 
tables of his law to his chosen people amid the 
thunders of Sinai. 

You hate slavery, do you, and would strike at 
it in this way? Well, sir, suppose the blow jg 
struck—that under its influence the sugar culture 
in the South is discouraged, diminishes, and 
finally disappears. And then—what? Is not the 
deficiency in the production of sugar which 
would result from this to be supplied? Ang 
how? Why, by an increase in its culture else. 
where. And would not this give a new stimulys 
to the African slave trade in Cuba > Or that other 
traffic far more iniquitous in itself than the African 
slave trade has been represented to be by thoge 
who labored for, and achieved, its prohibition } 
England? I allude, of course, to the Coolie trade, 
The African slave is not only accustomed to bond. 
age, but, from his very nature, he is unfitted for 
any other life than one of dependence and seryj- 
tude. So far as it is given to us to understand 
the object of his creation, from the position he 
has uniformly occupied in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, by the permission of Him who hath said, 
** Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father’s notice?’’ it would seem that his 
thews and sinews were given him only that they 
might be made useful to the world by being sub- 
jected to the will of another. But it is not so 
with the subjects of this other traffic. They have 
enjoyed what men call freedom through all time. 
They have those feelings which make them indus- 
trious without compulsion, and provident without 
necessity, so as to be qualified to contribute to the 
popes of the world in ago and the arts, 

y their individual and independent action. 

Well, sir, os as will be remembered by 
all, after having for nearly two centuries employed 
all her power and tasked her commercial enter- 
prise to stimulate and carry on the African slave 
trade, and that, too, in opposition to the urgent 
and repeated remonstrances of these States, then 
her colonies, saw fit to change her policy, and to 
bring all her energies into play to put an end toit, 
and to render itinfamous. And why did she do 
this? Was she impelled to do so by repentance 
and the resistless tide of a newly-awakened phi 
lanthropy? Notatall. It was jealousy of Am 
ican progress. History tells us that for more than 
half a century the efforts of her philanthropists 
had been unavailingly directed to that object. No 
matter what vivid pictures of its enormities and 
barbarity they presented to the public mind, that 
mind was unmoved, and monarch, aristocracy, 
gentry, and the masses of the people, all alike 

assed them by unheeded, until the cotton of the 
Dnited States had become “ king’’ in the com- 
mercia! world. Then, and not till then, 

** A change came o’er the spirit of her dream.”’ 
The slave trade was not only abolished, but she 
determined to abolish African slavery in her col- 
onies, in the hope, as I believe, that by her pub- 
lic diplomacy and secret management she would, 
by acting on the principle of the fox that had lost 
his tail, induce us in some way to follow her ex- 
ample. Well, sir, she is now, and has been ever 
since the emancipation of the slaves in her West 
India colonies, ursuing covertly or openly her 
carefully cheviched policy with respect to us. 
But in the mean time she has found, by bitter ex- 

ience, that the policy she adopted with a dif- 
erent view has led to the utmost distress and 
wretchedness among her West Indian popula- 
tion, and to the almost total annihilation of the 
most important branches of their industry; and 
she now seeks to retrieve her misstep without 
exciting the animadversions of the world. And 
how has she attempted to do it? I will tell you- 


She pred et n the hint of one of her satit- 
ins, vho ridicule of some transparent folly of 
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a person noted in her scientific world, made him 


declare: F 
« Well! if we cannot alter things, . 
Why, then, by G—d! we'll change their names, sir.”’ 


And thus, upon that hint she has reéstablished 
the slave trade by law under the guise of pro- 
viding for “* colonial emigration ! ; 
And now, Mr. Chairman, let me say that, whilst 
my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Cuincman] 
was speaking of the policy of England in this 
respect, and giving some details as to the position 
of these ** colonists,”’ I was tempted to think that 
what honest Wamba says, in Ivanhoe, of the 
practices of the *‘men of the merry greenwood’”’ 
had somehow or other become ingrafted on to the 
national habit of England, and was displaying it- 
self very distinctly in the course of her modern 
licy. The jester, as one will find who takes 
the pains to look into the very instructive dialogue 
between him and the Black Knight, said these 
men of the merry greenwood ‘“ made up a bal- 
anced account with Heaven as fair as Isaac the 


Jew keeps with his debtors, and, like him, give | 
outa very little, and take large credit for doing so, | 
reckoning, doubtless, the sevenfold usury which | 
tne blessed text hath promised to charitable | 
as thus, **they set off the building of a | 


joans;’” | ; 
cottage with the burning of a castle, the thatching 
of achoir against the robbing of a church, the 
setting free a poor prisoner against the murder 
of a proud sheriff, or, to come nearer to our point, 
the Laivenniht of a Saxon franklin against the 
burning of a Norman baron.’’ My first impres- 
sion was that this enslaving of the Coolies was 
a sort of set-off to the merit she supposed she 
had acquired by going ity to the assist- 
ance of the half civilized Turk? 

of mine was an anachronism. 


Her policy on 


this subject preceded her ‘‘ relief’’ to Sameer 
y 


and this great move of hers may be more right 
considered as a consequence of the right to a 


« set-off’ given her by her ** disinterested’’ labors | 
in the cause of ** universal emancipation;’’ whilst | 
we may look for her finding means to balance the | 


recent merit to which she lays claim, because of 
her action towards Turkey, by taking some ex- 
traordinary license with respect to helpless China 
or to the heedless Persian—if recent newspaper 
accounts may be believed. 

Ihave not the time to treat this subject of the 
Coolie trade as my inclination prompts me to; 
but I cannot pass it by without adding to the 
details given by my friend from North Carolina, 
some important facts, which had escaped his 
research, or which he had not an opportunity to 
recapitulate. This system went into operation 
in Mauritius, under the authority of England, as 
early as 1847. From that time to 1854, both in- 
clusive, seventy-nine thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight of these *‘ colonists’’ were imported 
into that island. And now, let me ask, does not 


this fact account in the most satisfactory manner | 


for the inereased growth of sugar in Mauritius— 
the only country, as I before remarked, in which 
the culture of cane-sugar has increased in any con- 
siderable degree for the last twenty-three years? 
There were nine thousand six hundred and three 
of the same class of beings imported into British 
Guiana between 185] and 1854; and four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine into Trinidad. 
Ihave not had access to the original regulations 
under which the first importations of these beings 


were made; but the regulations in force at this | 


ume, as I believe, in the English colonies are the 
same in character and substance as thoge estab- 
lished in Cuba by the royal decree, signed by the 
Queen of Spain, and dated on the 20g of March, 
1854, to which reference was made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Ciineman,] as 
ioe, be seen by any one who has the curiosity to 
look into the fifteenth general report of the colo- 
nial land and emigrant commissioners, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by command of 
her Majesty,” dated April 30, 1855, and now in 
the Library of Congress. 

hese ** free colonists,’’ when they arrive, if 
they have not before entered into contracts with 
Special persons, are to be assigned to persons 
requiring their services at a certain specified rate 
of wages, which is but little morethan nominal 
for a term of years; and then they are subjected 
to the following restraints, &c.: 
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1. They are to be subject to the orders of their 
employer. 

2. They cannot leave his establishment gr plant- 
ation without a written permission fronfihina or 
his agent. 

3. If they do so they are liable to recapture, 
and are subjected to the payment of the expenses 
of recapture, and to a penalty for their escape. 

4. Every day they are absent without leave, 
they are to pay double taeir wages for the time, 
or to give two days’ work for one. 

5. Those who harbor them when they escape 
are punished. 

6. They are liable to serve two or three terms, 
amounting together to ten or fifteen years. 

7. The regulations are such that employers may 
keep them in debt, so that their time of service 
may be indefinitely prolonged. 

8. None can leave the colonies to which they 
have been taken, until they have paid back the 
cost of taking them there. 

9. They cannot leave without having a permis- 
sion or license so to do from the proper officer. 

10. The masters of ships cannot receive them 
on board in any of the colonies to which they 
have been taken, without a written perm; and 

11. Those who take them away without a li- 
cense are subjected to a penalty of twenty pounds 
sterling for so doing. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what are these “‘ free 
colonists??? How would you characterize their 
actual condition? But, it may be said, they go 
voluntarily, and that their contracts are of their 
own making. Well, sir, whatis said by an Eng- 
lish officer in relation to the ‘‘ voluntary’? going 
of a portion of them, will, I think, give onea sort 
of notion how the most of them go to engage in 
these labors. 1 read an extract from a dispatch 
from the commissary judge at the Havana to Lord 
Clarendon, dated 10th July, 1854, to be found at 
page 152, in the appendix to the report. 

After giving some details as to the numbers in- 
troduced, &c., the judge observes: 

* This would appear to show that the Chinese are found to 
serve well for labor. But it appears questionable whether 
the cause of humanity has been so well served as has been 
supposed or pretended by their substitution for negro labor.” 


The judge then goes on, and says—and I call 
the attention of the committee to the language: 

** The Chinese who are brought over are in most, if not 
all, cases, inveigled from the interior, a few miles from 
Amoy, by persons (Chinese) who are well known at that port 
as brokers, and who induce them to come to Amoy under 
false pretenses of there being employment for them in that 
town; and there, on their approach, they are forcibly con- 
veyed on board ship for Havana, instead of the island of 
Amoy. The new regulations, it is true, provide that the 
consent of the immigrants, or of those on whom they depend, 
must be obtained; but it cannot be expected that the regu- 
lation on this point, with no penalty affixed, will put a stop 
to fraud in a matter and in a country where it can so easily 
be practiced.” 


Before leaving this point, I will take the liberty 
of referring to an affecting narrative in relation to 
one particular importation of anumber of persons, 
in this new traffic, in which unhappily our own 
countrymen were the importers. The painful 
story will be found at page 149 in the appendix 
to the same report before referredto. The facts, 
stripped of all verbiage, are these, as there stated: 


nama, to be employed on the construction of their 
railroad, then in progress, one thousand and forty 
Chinese. These strangers were landed, and put 
at work, exposed to the burning sun and to the 
drenching rains of an equatorial region. Their 
health suffered from the climate, exposure to the 
weather, and insufficient or bad food. When they 
complained, and manifested an indisposition to 
work, they were flogged, and compelled to return 
to their labor. At the end of six months—so says 
this narrative—thirty or forty of these wretched 
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or Spain, by means of this new scher 
immigration ?’’ 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining time allowed 
me under the rules, I will confine myself to the 
expression of my views, as to the policy which 
ought, in my opinion, to be pursued at this time. 
If the revenue of the country ts too large, diminish 
it; but be certain that you adopt such measures 
as will produce that effect without injury to any 
great interest of the country. We of Louisiana 
ask no protection; we only ask that as lore as 
it is the policy of the nation to raise revenue by 
the imposition of duties on imports, that those 
duties shall be apportioned in such manner as 


me of * free 


| to disturb or affect unfavorably the great staple 


The American Railroad Company brought to Pa- | 


victims had been driven to terminate their exist- | 


ence, which had become insupportable, by suicide; 


and more than five hundred others of them had || course of action cannot be pursued without ex- 


perished under the burden of their sufferings, | 
without nursiag cr medical attendance, and with- 


out the consolations of kindred or friends, in the 


midst of oppression, and surrounded by unpity- | 


ing strangers. And now, Mr. Chairman, is there 
a man that will venture to discourage the sugar 
culture in Louisiana, if the deficiency which its 
disappearance will occasion in the crop of the 
world is to be supplied by philanthsopie Iegland 


which has grown up there under the settled pol- 
icy of the Government, in no greater degree than 
is made necessary by the public interest. We do 
not ask you to discriminate in our favor; but we 
do protest most solemnly against your discrim- 
inating against us. We say that we are, as well 
as yourselves, members of this great Confederacy; 
that the Constitution, whose ministers you are, 
was established ** to promote the general wel- 
fare;’’ that to strike at the duty on sugar, which 
was, in its origin, a duty imposed purely upon 
the revenue principle, and which now stands on 
the same principle with the duties on iron and 
woolens, and on cotton goods, and to retain 
those duties, destroys the equality of the people 
before the law; that such a course would be a 
gross violation of our rights as citizens of the 
United States; and that it cannot be justified on 
any known principle of public law, or be excused 
or even palliated by any of the flimsy pretexts 
that it is expedient on any recognized principle 
of public policy. 

If the public good requires that we should 
abandon this system of raising revenue, abandon 
it. We should suffer, it is true, by the change; 
the shock might destroy the fortunes of our peo- 
ple; beggary and want might everywhere burst 
into their dwellings; yet they would not murmur 
or complain so long as the calamity was the con- 
sequence of the adoption of a measure required 
to insure the common good, and their sacrifices 
for the attainment of the particular object were 
such as were required in the same manner from 
their fellow-citizens in all the other portions of 
the Union. But, sir, to retain the duties which 
operate so as to benefit interests existing in other 
parts of the nation, and which necessarily imposes 
burdens on the people of Louisiana, Florida, and 
Texas, and to take off that which incidentally 
benefits a branch of industry in which the for- 
tunes of their people are embarked, because it 
imposes some burden on those other parts of the 


| nation, would be depriving the people of Louis- 


iana, Florida, and Texas of their share of the 
benefits to be realized by a fair apportionment of 


| the duties necessarily levied for the public serviee, 
and which is a partial compensation for the other 


burdens which the impost system necessarily 
banpoene on them, and unjustly subjecting them 
to bearing a portion of the burden resulting from 
duties retained avowedly for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of their northern brethren alone. This 
would not be legislation ‘*to promote the general 
welfare.’’ It would be legislation to profit you, 
at their expense. And such legislation, I repeat 
again, would destroy their equality with you 
under the law, and be a gross violation of their 
rights as citizens of the United States. 

If this principle of action be permitted to ope- 
rate in one case, it may in another, If it be pos- 
sible to exclude one article or one interest from 
the partial benefits growing out of such a mode 
of raising the public revenue, it will be possible 
to exclude another. If the sugar duty is struck 
off to-day, that on woo] may be to-morrow, the 
duty on hes the next day, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. And, sir, allow me to say, this 


citing angry feelings among our people, arraying 
one portion of our people against another portion, 
and in breaking up the harmony and destroying 
the benefits of the Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Conrax,} 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Buiss,| may 
remain in happy ignorance of the extent of the 
sugar culture in the United States, and of the ben- 
efits it has hitherto conferred, now confers, and 
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will continue to confer, upon their own States, | 
and other States of the Union, by shutting their 
eyes to the light, or by being so much occupied 
with ** pursing their wrath to keep it warm,”’ 
against the South, that they have no time to see. 
But this fact is clear to my mind—and it is one 
that must be obvious to all who look with the eye 
of the statesman at the present condition of the | 
world, and at the probable policy of the nations 
in the future—that that portion of the United 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico is des- 
tined, at an early day, to become the greatest 
sugar-producing country on the face of the globe. 
I may not live to see it; but I now make the 
enighocy, with the undoubting conviction that 
those now living, and who have passed the meri- 
dian of life, will live to see thatday. The day | 
may be postponed by follies in legislation—by | 
the frst a of enemies—by the machinations of | 
those who feel the stings of that | 
* Base envy which withers at another's joy, 

And hates the happiness itcannot reach;”’ | 
but I feel that it will as surely come as that 

* Time shall roll on his ceaseless course.’’ 
My eyes may be closed in death, my tongue | 
mute in the grave, before that day; but I have an 
unshaken faith that my children will see the pre- 
diction more than realized; and that the country 
of their home will, in their day, have that weight 
und importance in the industrial world to which 
its fertile soil, its genial climate, and its physical | 
position will alike entitle it. 


| 


SLAVERY QUESTION, ETC. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. K. MARSHALL, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In rue House or Representatives, 
February 4, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union— 


Mr. A. K. MARSHALL said: 
Mr. Cuatman: I have no intention to continue | 


the discussion of that subject which seems to be || 


thought the most important to my section of this 
country, The great error, in my opinion, into 
which southern gentlemen have fallen, has been | 
to debate the abstract question of slavery, to jus- 


Slavery Question, etc—Mr. A. K. Marsh 
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have the right to hold my slave as property? I 
appeal to all Massachusetts, and, indeed, to every 





northerg man here, to say whether they deny this | 


| right? 


| Mr. STANTON. So far as I amconcerned, I 


believe the general sentiment of the North to be | 
this, that slavery exists by force of local law in | 


the slaveholding States, with which no man out- 


| side has any power to interfere ; that there is 
| nothing in that local law inconsistent with the 
| Constitution of the United States; and that the 


tify their holding men in bondage, and to defend | 


their right to their slaves. If, sir, Lam to under- 
stand the sentiment of the people of the North 
from the discussions which or taken place on 
this floor, they do not dispute that right. Between 
the North and the South there is no difference on 
that question; and if there was a disagreement I 
for one will never bring that right in question by 
any defense of it. No man can—no man shall 
dispute it. Ithas not beendone here. So far as 
I can learn, this right is as fully recognized by 
northern as by southern gentlemen. The right | 
of property in man is as fully recognized and 
acknowledged in Massachusetts as in South Car- | 
olina. There may be individual exceptions. I 
know there are fanatics who recognize no consti- 
tutional obligations, and who deny all legal au- 
thority on this subject. They are not the expo- | 
nents of northern feeling, or of northern opinion. 
I repeat, then, that upon the question of the right 
of property in man there is no dispute between 
the North and South. There is no necessity, then, | 
for my defending my constitutional and legal right 
to hold my slave in bondage. re 
and when it is the defense shall not be in words. 
Mr. BENNETT, of Mississippi. I ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. A. k’ Marsnaut} | 
if he was present the other day when the gentle- | 
man from Ohio [Mr. Buiss} made his speech? 
The gentleman says he was not. Now, Mr. 


| 
j 
| 


Constitution of the United States does not inter- 
fere between the master and slave in the slave- 
holding States. 

Mr. WALKER. He is not from Massachu- 
setts; ask a Massachusetts man. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman 
insists upon having an answer from a Massachu- 
setts man bearing upon the point under discussion; 
I therefore express my belief that every member 
of the Republican and American parties of Mas- 
sachusetts fully indorses the sentiment uttered by 

| the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am but little used to parliamentary debate, and 
address the committee to-day unexpectedly and 
without preparation. I shall not, I fear, be able 
to do justice to even ~~ humble pretensions if I 
| am often interfered with. I trust, therefore, that 


unless there isa necessity for so doing, my friends | 


will permit me to proceed without further inter- 
ruption. 

tom glad, Mr. Chairman, that I have expressed 
to-day the opinion I hold in reference to the sen- 


_timent of the North on the subject of slavery; | 


_and I am especially gratified that this opinion is 
this day and in this House indorsed by northern 
men. I believe, sir, that one of the greatest evils 


| sectional alienation—is because we do not under- 

| stand each other as we should. 
mainly induced by southern men—for what pur- 
pose itis needless now to speak—repeating before 
our people the sentiments expressed by extreme 
men of the North—men, either bad or weak, or 
both, who must live on excitement and agitation 
at home. Well, sir, if we will let them keep it 
at home among themselves, it will never harm us. 
What difference can it make to us of the South 
what is said in the pulpits of the North by half- 
infidel preachers; or upon the stump by politicians 
less than half-patriotic? Such men may talk there 
about slavery, and denounce it as much as they 
please. What harm can it dous? They may 

| denounce the Constitution; they may denounce 


the Bible, and the God of the Bible, if they like. | 


They may demand, if they choose, *‘ a free con- 
stitution, a free Bible, and a free God.’’ 
effect can this have on us? Why, sir, it would 
interfere as little with southern institutions, and 
disturb as little the peace of the country, as it 
would the harmony of heaven itself, if we would 
forbear to repeat these sentiments before southern 
audiences, and try—as I fear is too often done— 


to identify the whole North with such expres- | 
|| sions as cannot fail to excite disgust and honest 


| indignation in the southern breast. I do wish 
that southern men would refrain from this mode 
of argument, if it may be so called, and especially 


_ that the southern Democrac would meet the real 


| 


1 
It is not disputed, || intended when I obtained the floor, but from which 


| 





party issues, and consent, if they can possibly live 
without it, that this useless and dangerous agita- 

tion of slavery might cease. 
I will now, Mr. Chairman, try and do what i 


I have been diverted—speak to a question I think 
important. An effort is constantly made to pro- 
duce the impression on the public mind that the 
Kansas bill and the compromise of 1850 were, in 
principle, the same, and that the repeal of the Mis- 


| souri compromise was necessary to the Mui? 
is 


Chairman, I desire to say to the gentleman that ‘| out fully the principles of the acts of 1850. 


he mistakes northern sentiment upon this subject. | 


| 


is a delusion into which the gentleman from Geor- 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Butss}) took the || gia [Mr. Strernens] seems to have fallen. Now, 


sround expressly, in that speech, that there could | sir, 
be || 1850 to the odium which is attached to the Kansas 


no such thing as property in man. 

Mr. WALKER. Ask Massachusetts. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I will ask the Mas- | 
sachusetts delegation, and I do so because my 
southern friend requests it; [ ask them if they 
will here deny that I, a southern man, living in 
Kentucky, under her laws and her constitution, 


: 


am unwilling to subject the compromises of 


bill, I have heard of those who “ steal the livery 
of heaven to serve the devil in.”’ I will not sa 
this is the case with this Kansas bill; but sure 
am that it has no right to the mantle thus thrown 
around it. Inmyj nt, no two p itions 
ever differed more wi thando these. Notwo 


hall. 


resulting from this slavery agitation—I mean | 


I think this is | 


What | 
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| things were ever less alike. The demon of dj. 
| cord bears as strong a resemblance to the a 
| of peace as does the Kansas-Nebraska bil! to ¢},, 
| compromise measures of 1850. In the motives 
| and necessity which induced their introduction, 

and passage; in the principles as now understood. 
and the questions sought to be settled; and esne 
| cially in the effects produced upon the countrys 

these two measures, the difference is as complen 
as itis possible to conceive of. 1 shall, Mr. Chair. 
man, enter into no defense of the measures of 1859. 
they do not require it from me, or any one elgp’ 

The Democratic party indorsed them in 1852, ang 
/againin 1856. They constitute one plank in their 
| present platform, the Kansas bill another. I wish 
|| to show why I cannot stand on both. 

The “great principle’? which is said to be eon. 
| tained in this Kansas bill ** is non-interference hy 
| Congress on the subject of slavery in the States 
i| Territories, or in the District of Columbia.” 
|| Where this principle leaves the question of sla. 
| very as to the Territories, the party do notexactly 
_agree; if, however, one may judge from the lett¢r 
|| of acceptance of the President elect, from extracts 
|| which I have seen reported of speeches said to 
|| have been made by the Vice President elect, and 
| from many speeches made during this debate, it 
| is left with the people of the Territories by legis. 
| lation, and while in a territorial condition, to ad- 
| mit or exclude slavery as they may think proper, 
If this be the principle of the Kansas bill, as 
|| a southern man and a Democrat of 1852 1 can 
|| never agree to it. I hold it to be infinitely worse 
|| for the South than the Missouri compromise, and 
|| for the country a thousand times worse than the 
|| Wilmot proviso; in the language of Mr. Cual- 
| houn, ‘‘ the most absurd and dangerous doctrine 
|| ever proclaimed in this country;’’ and ne shadow 
|| of it can be found in the compromises of 1850. | 
| will now endeavor to examine these two measures 
jj in the order in which I have spoken of them, if 
|| | can be permitted to do so. 
| The compromise of 1850 was forced on the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prince 





country by necessity. Our war, with Mexico 
had thrown into the possession of the people of 
the United States a large amount of territory, for 
which we were under the necessity of providing 
territorial governments. There was no such 
necessity when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed in 1850. Great questions were to be de- 
cided, and the question of slavery of necessity 
|| forced itself on the cognizance of Congress. They 
| were compelled to act upon it from the condition 
in which they were placed. This was not the 
|| case in 1854, we all know. 





Mr. Clay, who was 
then Senator from Kentucky, and whose peculiar 
| province it seems to have been at all times to 
| have interfered when there was danger threat- 
/ening this community, seeing that this vexed 
goers of slavery was that which alone really 
| threatened the institutions of this country and 
endangered its peace, brought forward a system 
|| of measures to settle not only the immediate ques- 
| tion of territorial laws for Utah atid New Mexico 
‘| but all others which might be involved. It was 
| not alone the adjustment of territorial govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico, but there were 
other subjects of complaint which they were 
compelled to consider and settle, that the coun- 
| try might be at rest. 
|| One just cause of complaint on the part of the 
|, southern people had been that the provision of 
| the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
‘| had not been fairly executed. Laws of the free 
States had been so enacted and construed as to 
bear strongly against that provision. This evil 
it was necessary to remedy. The compromise 
measures of 1850 had in part this object in view. 
The fugitive slave law was passed. It is not 
necessary for me now to specially refer to its pro- 
visions. Suffice to say, that under that law slaves 
escaping into free States were, despite the con- 
stitutions, laws, and prejudices of the people of 
those States, arrested and returned to their mas- 
ters, under a law of Co ss, and by its author- 
ity. Sir, was not this “ interference’’ on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States by Congress? It was 
interference in the States and in the free States. 
Their constitutions, laws, and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of their , were all disregarded; 
the arm of the General ( vernment was extended 
over them, and the fugitive from labor was seized 


| 
j 
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aa returned under its authority to his southern 
masté r. ‘This was, I know, constitutional—not 
only constitutional, but eminently proper and ab- 
solu : 
avery in the States. ; : ; : 

““\eain: there was great dissatisfaction with the 
clave trade carried on in the District of Columbia. 
Complaints on this subject were made by the 
North, and southern men felt that to present this 
worst feature of the institution of slavery, and 
that, too, in the District of Columbia, to the people 
of the North, was well calculated to foster and 
keep alive their pre} udices against that institution. 
Whether such considerations were just or not, is 
not important to the argument. It wasa subject 
of complaint deemed an evil, and Congress under- 
took to remedy that evil—to remove that cause of 
complaint and agitation. Thave not before me the 
jaw prohibiting the trafficin slaves in the District of 
Columbia, but I will state its provisions fairly. It 
forbids the introduction of slaves into the District 
as merchandise, and frees the slave so brought in. 


+ 


the District and placed in depot for the purpose 
of transportation to any other place, and liberates 
them if so confined. It gives to the Corporations 
of Georgetown and Washington city, and the 
county court of Washington, the power to ‘‘ abate, 
break up, and abolish any depot or place of con- 
fnement of slaves brought into the District as mer- 
chandise.”? You remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
a law was passed in Kentucky to effect this same 
object, but we doubted our right to liberate the 
slaves, even if brought into the State against law. 
We did not think that we had the power to ‘* in- 
terfere’’ with the master’s right to his slave, and 
free the negro. We imposed a fine for the viola- 
tion of the law, but the slave remained the prop- 
erty of his owner. Congress thought and acted 
differently. The power was asserted and exer- 
cised to * interfere upon the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia.’? The slave is here 
taken from the master and made free by an act 
of Congress. How unlike the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill—** Non-interference in the 
District of Columbia !”’ 

[ will now examine very briefly the provisions 
of the compromise measures of 1850, and the 


course pursued by Congress at that time in regard || 


to the Territories to which that legislation was 
directed. And as I desire to compare this legis- 
lation with the Kansas act, I will call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the condition of these 
Territories when they became the property of the 
people of the United States. Slavery ied ot one 
time existed in these Territories by law and in 
fact, but had been abolished by law. 

Mr. WALKER. What law? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. A law of Mexico. 
I cannot now refer the gentleman from Alabama 
to the date or to the exact provisions of the edicts 
to which I refer. 


minute accuracy of knowledge. But I can assure 


the gentleman that there was a decree of Mexico | 


by which slavery was abolished, which was con- 


firmed and effectual. [Some remarks by members | 


not heard by reporter.} I think, as I am speak- 


ing without note or memorandum of any kind, || 
that my friends must be aware that this mode of | 
interruption by side remarks is rather embarrass- | 
ing,and I hope I shall be permitted to proceed in || 


my own way. 
f, then, Lam not mistaken—and if I am, gen- 
tlemen can correct me—t 
and New Mexico, where slavery once existed, 
had been made free by Mexican laws, and they 
Were acquired by the United States as free Ter- 
ritories. Such was the opinion of Mr. Clay, 
and those who acted with him on that occasion. 
Congress gave them a government, and left them 
free. What was the condition of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska? This, too, had once 
en slave territory by law, though no slaves 
had been there in fact; but here slavery had been 
forbidden, not by a law of foreign origin, but b 
a law of Congress itself—not a law to abolis 


slavery, but a law prohibiting it, thus making | 


these Territories free by an act of prohibition, 


notabolition. And it is worthy of note that Con- | 


gress has never interfered with the right of the 
master to his slave, except asa ty for the 
Violation of law: The ordinance of 1787 pro- 
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rely necessary; but it was interference with | 


Nay, more, it forbids slaves to be brought into |! 


I make no pretensions to that | 


Territories of Utah || 
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| hibited the extension of slavery into Territories 
where it would or might otherwise have gone; 
but it freed no slave, nor disturbed the right of 
property in man. So with the Missouri com- 
promise. Slavery existed by law in all the Lou- 
isiana Territory; but in that portion north of 36° 
30’ there were no slaves in fact. All these’ Ter- 
ritories, then, when Congress came to act for 
them, stood in a condition somewhat similar— 
the first, Utah and New Mexico, made free by 


alaw of Mexico abolishing slavery; the others, | 


Kansas and Nebraska, covered by a law of the 


United States prohibiting slavery from going into | 


them. 
Did the compromises of 1850 repeal or set aside 
the law of Mexico, which made these Territories 
| free, and thus make them slave? Or did they 
| declare null and void the laws of freedom, Mexi- 
can though they were, and yet refuse to revive 
the former laws of slavery, and * leave the people 
of those Territories free to choose their own - 


mestic institutions,’’ and settle that question for | 


themselves ? 


Notatall, sir. They refused both 
propositions. 


The gentleman from Virginia, 


[Mr. Mittson,] who still deservedly holds his | 


osition in this body, saw the condition of these 
Territories, and sought to remove the difficulty 
by declaring these laws of Mexico void and of 
no effect. 


tion of slavery settled, as to these Territories, by 
congressional ‘‘ interference.”’ 


Mr. BOWIE. Whenterritory hasbeen acquired | 
by conquest or by treaty, do the laws of that | 


country prevail as against our own? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. 
against our own laws. I am no lawyer, and ven- 
ture an opinion on this subject with only that 
confidence which a common-sense view of the 
matter would seem to warrant. I cannot but 
think that when we acquire territory by conquest 


or otherwise, governed by laws not inconsistent || 
with the Constitution and laws of this country, | 
such laws, rules, and regulations, continue 1n |! 


force until they are repealed or declared null and 
void by the United States itself, who alone have 
the power to do so. 


Mr. BOWIE. 


tution of the United States, a southern man has 
a right to go into the Territories with his slave 
property : 
Mr. R. K.MARSHALL. I differ with many 
lof my southern friends, not as to the right, but 
as to the source from which that right is derived. 


I do not think it comes from the Constitution of | 


the United States. Before the Union was formed, 
before the Constitution was framed and adopted, 
slavery—man’s right of property in man—was 


recognized and admitted then, as itis now, all over || 
the country, and by every one. -This right of || 


property is not the creature of local laws or muni- 
cipal regulations; but it is the law, if I may use 


derived from it. Slavery, then, existing before 
the Constitution was framed—slaves being rec- 
ognized as property everywhere—I have a right, 


any State of this country where there is not some 
|; local law bearing upon this right and preventing 


|| its exercise; but where there are these local pro- || 
hibitory laws, however unjust, however unequal, | 


however unfair | may deem them, I must yield 


| thera obedience until repealed or declared uncon- | 
stitutional by the proper tribunals of the country. | 


|| I hope I am understood. 
1} 


| verted me. 
compromise measures of 1850 did ‘¢ interfere with 
|| slavery in the States”’ in the act for the recovery 
|| of fugitives from labor; that they did “ interfere 
|| with slavery in the District of Columbia’’ in the 

act to abolish the slave trade in the District; that 


Utah and New Mexico, thus ae adopting 
those laws—differing entirely from the Kansas 


K. Marshall. 





The proposition was rejected, the || 
Mexican law virtually confirmed, and the ques- | 


Certainly not as 


| 
Does not the gentleman from | 
Kentucky agree with me that, under the Consti- | 


the expression, of common consent, protected and | 
| sanctioned, it is true, by local legislation, but not | 


by virtue of this universal recognition, to carry || 
this, as any other property, intoany Territory or | 


I will now, if I can, get back to the point from | 
|| which these too frequent interruptions have di- | 
I have endeavored to show, Mr. | 
|| Chairman, and I think 1 have succeeded, that the || 


\| they did ‘‘ interfere with slavery in the Territo- 
ries,”’ by refusing to repeal or declare null and 
void the laws of Mexico abolishing slavery in 
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bill. It is true Congress refused in 1850 to “ in- 
terfere with the existing laws on the subject of 
slavery in these Territories; but that very refusal 
was their confirmation. In 1854 Congress ‘ in- 
terferes with slavery in the Territories,’® but how 
very differently. Phe Kansas bill * interferes” 
with the existing law on the subject of slavery, 
by the repeal of the prohibitory law of 1820. ‘It 
interferes with the subject of slavery by refusing 
to revive, nay, by repealing the laws of slavery 
existing over these Territories prior to 1820; and 
it ** interferes,’’ I had almost said infamously, but 
I will say dangerously for the country, and fatally 
for the South with the subject of slavery, if the 
northern Democratic construction of it be correct, 
by conferring upon the people of the Territories 
'the power to admit or exclude slavery by terri- 
torial legislation. The compromise of 1850 did 
none of these things. 


(| But, Mr. Chairman, if these measures differed 


| in the circumstances and necessities which gave 
them birth, in the principles they contain and the 
objects had in view, infinitely greater has been 
the difference in the effects produced upon the 
| minds of our people and the condition of the 
country by them. We all remember the unhappy 
condition of the country from 1848 to 1850. Dan- 
gers of the most alarming character menaced our 
peace, and threatened the very existence of the 
Government. Bad men were placed in high po- 
sition, and the country was full of angry dis- 
|; cussion. The wisest men of the nation were 
ready to faint, and the patriot to give up all hope. 
The hearts of the pure and good and loyal lovers 
of the Union were filled with gloomy forebodings 
and painful fears; and none but madmen and fa- 
natics rejoiced. It was then that Kentucky’s 
great statesman felt it his duty to leave his retire- 
ment, and breast, in his old age, the storms of 
sectional strife which in earlier life he had on 
| more than one occasion ridden out. It was to be 
and he knew it well, his last political work. He 
|| sought to make it perfect, complete, and final. 
He devised and brought forward those measures 
/of peace which, though not passed as he pre- 
sented them, are and ever will be called, and 
properly called, his compromises. He saw the 
| travail of his soul, and was satisfied. He lived to 
see the happy effect of these measures upon the 
whole country. The laws were acquiesced in 
and faithfully executed. The Virginia planter 
received his fugitive slave at the hands of the 
Boston Free-Soiler, and the District of Columbia 
was no longer a slave market. Both the great 
parties of the country adopted them as a finality 
of the slavery questions; and the dying statesman 
believed, and had a right to believe, that this 
apple of discord was forever removed. No peo- 
ple were ever more happy—no country ever more 
peaceful and prosperous. The South was satis- 
fied, and the North content. 
i| ILrepeat, Mr. Chairman, that I am not here to 
I] defend the compromises of 1850. ‘Their effects 
_on the country are their best vindication. ‘I 
_ come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.’’ They 
have fallen—fallen in the Capitol by the hands of 
| those who received place and power from them. 
And this Kansas bill, by which these great meas- 
ures were destroyed, seeks to hide its iniquity 
with the robes of peace and justice and wisdom 
| which they wore, and claims an affinity with 
|them. ‘* This is, indeed, the most unkindest cut 
of all.”” When Congress met in 1853, we all 
know that the condition of the country was such 
as I have described. No people could have been 
happier than we were. And no party ever did, 
or ever can, ony a prouder or more glori- 
ous position than did the Democratic party then. 
They passed the Kansas bill, no necessity de- 
manding its introduction, and no section calling 
for its extraordinary provisions. What followed? 
Instantly all the elements of strife are at work; 
section is arrayed against scction; all fraternal 
|| feeling is a slavery agitation is atits height; 
| the Union is threatened North and South, and 
|| the practical opcration of its principle of ** popu- 
|| lar sovereignty’? and non-intervention has tntro- 
\| duced civil war and bloodshed into that very ‘l'er- 
ritory for whose benefit the principle was estab- 
lished. ‘ pss 44 
Sir, it could not be otherwise. An empire is 
| the prize for which the sections are invited to 
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contend. Avarice, ambition, and deep-rooted 
prejudice, all combine to make the contest fearful | 
and deadly. It says to the North, ‘You have a | 
redundant population, besides the thousands of 
foreigners who are annually landing upon your 
shores,a burdenand acurse to you. Send them | 
to Kansas, and make it free. There they become 


citizens in a day—they are educated to your in- 


terest, and will do your bidding. Send them to 
Kansas, and secure itto freedom.’’ Tothe South 
it says, **We have removed the ancient landmark 
which our fathers had set up, and all the Territo- 
ries of the « ountry are open to you. Will you 
stand idly by and see this, the common property 
of all, quietly possessed by men who are hostile 
to you and your institutions? Surely the prize is 
worth an effort. Congress will not ‘interfere.’ ”’ 
And thus northern prejudice and southern pas- 
sion are broucht face to face to settle the ** domes- 
tic institutions’’ of the Territory with the rifle and 
the revolver and the bowie knife, upon the princi- 
ples of “ popular sovereignty!’’ The General 
Government must not *‘interfere.’?’ Congress has 
nothing to do, when the question is thus settled, 
but to admit her into the sisterhood of States, 
though her garments be all covered with fraternal 
blood. Such, sir, in my opinion, must be the 
effect of every effort to settle the ‘Territories upon 


the Democratic construction of the principle of || 


the Kansas bill. 

Sir, this seems to be the policy of the Demo- 
eratic party; and for all that has happened, and 
for all that may yet follow the adoption of that 
policy, the Democratic party—not the South, no, 
nor the North—should be held responsible. And 
especially should this be done when we remember 
that in 1852 they planted ‘themselves upon the 
compromise of 1850 as a finality, promised to | 
resist the agitation of the subject of slavery both 
in and out of Congress; and yet, in violation of | 
this promise, they renewed this agitation in Con- 
gress by an act most offensive to the North, and | 
out of Congress by the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of all others most fatal to the South, and 
dangerous to the Union—a principle which must 
forever maintain this agitation wherever it is | 
<< 

Ir. Chairman, the very frequent interruptions | 
to which I have been subjected, and a want of | 
studied arrangement of thought, must subject my 
remarks to the charge of being disconnected and | 


somewhat scattering; and yet I hope, sir, I have { when that policy is lost sight of, I will be one of | 


not failed to show that the Kansas bill differed 
in everything from the compromise of 1850—in 
the fact that the condition of the country required, | 
nay demanded, the one, while there was no press- | 
ing necessity for the other; that the compromise | 
of 1850 interfered ** with the subject of slavery to | 
settle by law unadjusted questions dangerous to | 
the peace of the country—refusing to interfere | 


with those lawe by which the question was settled || 


in the Territories of Utah and New Mexico; that | 
the Kansas bill, false to its avowed principle of | 
non-intervention, did ‘ interfere’’ with slavery, | 
not to settle but to renew agitation, by interfering 
with laws long passed, and with which the coun- | 
try was satiaficd that the one was intended and | 
proved a measure of peace; the other, whatever | 
motives operated +t those who proposed it, has | 
— anything else but peaceful in its effects. | 
shall not defend the Missouri compromise. 1 | 
never did tike that line, and think that I should | 
have voted against that or any other line by | 
which this country was to be divided. I wish, | 
sir, there had never been a Mason and Dixon’s | 
line, a Missouri compromise line, or any other | 
line drawn across this continent by which the | 
people might seem to be divided. 
r. Chairman, we are one people, and this is | 
our common country. We always have been | 
one people. As one people we settled this coun- 
try; and though in different colonies, we had one 
common government, one common head, in the 
Crown of England. As one people we suffered— 
remonstrated—resisted together; and as one peo- | 
ple we threw off the authority of this common 
government. Together we declared our independ- | 
ence—together we maintained that declaration. | 
Amid all the dangers and difficulties of the Revo- | 
lution we stood firmly by each other. Together 
we were victorious—together we made peace. 
Together we met in council to form a Constitu- 
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| tion for the government of all. Under it we have 
lived and prospered beyond historic precedent. 

| Why should there be lines of separation drawn 
between us, or aught done or said to make us 
feel as though we were not one people still? Sir, 
as our Union had no beginning, so I trust in God 
it may never—never have an end! 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. ALEX. DE WITT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 

| (Hi. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
| purposes— 


Mr. DE WITT said: 


|| Mr. Cuamman: I have trespassed upon the 


time of the House but a few moments since I have 
_ had the honor of a seat upon this floor, and I trust 
| I may be pardoned for asking the indulgence of 
the committee while I submita few remarks upon 
the subject now before them. 

I have been silent for many years upon the sub- 
| ject of the tariff, often hoping the day might soon 
| dawn.when a custom-house could not be seen 
| upon the face of the earth. I have become dis- 
| gusted with the manner in which the great inter- 


ests of this country have been treated. They have | 
| been made a foot-ball for political effect. In 1846, | 
'| when the tariff act under which we live to-day 
was passed, the party then in power were willing | 


and desirous of laying politics aside, and uniting 


|| in framing a tariff which should be satisfactory 


| to the whole people of this great Confederacy. 
| But, sir, the proposition was rejected, and rejected 
by those who professed to be the friends of a pro- 
tective policy. ‘This is known to the whole coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, I have become satisfied that it 
| is, and will be for years to come, the policy of 
| this Government to raise its revenue to defray 
expenses by impost. While this may be our 
poli 
| 
} 


cy, ask that the dutiesimposed shall be upon | 


such articles of import as shall not come in con- 
flict with the great interests of our country. And 
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the first to supportany man who will offer a prop- | 


|| osition to open our markets free to the world. | 
I see cheering hope for the people of this coun- | 
try in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. | 


It is written with the pen ofa statesman. Atno 
‘sale in the history of our Government have we 


wants and interests of the whole people, as the 
| one from the present Secretary. This sir, is my 
opinion, and I feel happy in having this oppor- 
tunity of expressing it. 
| Whatdoesthe Secretary recommend? He pro- 
poses to reduce arevenue, the magnitude of which 
| 18 spreading terror broadcast over the land, I 
feel unwilling to speak of the dangers to which I 
think the great business interests of the country 
are exposed by this redundant and overflowing 
Treasury. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lercuer,] the other day, depicted these dangers 
in glowing colors. With him I fully concur; and 
the whole people will find the danger a reality 
| if we separate without adopting an effective rem- 
edy. I believe that nothing has saved the people 
of the country for the past year from a great finan- 
cial crisis except the outside demands upon our 
Treasury, by such means as the redemption of 
our national debt before maturity, and the paying 
for our Mexican territory and Texas scrip. — 
How does the Secretary propose its reduction ? 
He proposes to do it by an enlargement of the 
free list. What articles does he propose to add 
to the free list? Some articles of universal con- 
| sumption and the raw material used by the vari- 
ous manufacturers of the country; that they shall 
be placed upon an equality with Great Britain 
and other munufacturing nations who admit the 
raw material free of duty. Now, sir, I ask if this 
is not sound policy? Is it not what the great ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, mechanical, and com- 





ad from any Secretary a proposition fora change | 
in our revenue laws so wisely adapted to the | 





| 


|| goods since 1846. We have banis 
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| mercial interests of the count need—yes, gj 
| and demand at our hands? And, Mr. Chairma;’ 
| let me predict that the day is but a speck in _ 
| distance when this policy will become the law - 
| the land. ’ 
| In reviewing the catalogue of articles 
free list, I find them the products of ot 
tries with few exceptions, and I hear but litt} 
objection to any article except wool. This seems 
to awaken great fear, and calls forth floods of 
sympathy. I admire this tenderness of feeling. 
| and if I knew how many there are of those wh, 
feel so deeply for the wool-grower, who Can 
broadcloth coats manufactured from American 
wool, I think I could better appreciate their gop. 
sibility. But, sir, I fear not one member of Coy. 
gress can be found who has within the last two 
years purchased a coat made from broadcloth of 
American wool. Should there be an exception 
I would invite him most affectionately to my 
room, No. 53, Willards, and let me assure him, 
I will tender to him all the good things of the 
house for his patriotism. [Laughter.] Now jf 
I believed the admission of wool duty free would 
| injure the farmers, I should be the last man who 
| would advocate the passage of such a bill, But 
sir, | believe their success hangs upon it. 
Mr. Chairman, we live in the past by a knowl. 
edge of its history, and I propose to review the 
legislation upon this subject for the last third of 
a century, to learn if possible if the great objects 
in imposing high duties upon wool have been at. 
tained, namely, encouragement to increased pro- 
duction and advance in price. I think this policy 
has utterly failed. But let us look at facts. Ip 
1828 Congress passed a law imposing a specific 
duty of four cents a pound, and forty per cent. ad 
valorem. ‘That remained a single year. In 18% 
it was forty-five per cent. and four cents specific, 
Afterwards, four cents specific, and fifty per cent, 
ad valorem. Now, sir, l ask gentlemen here from 
the wool-growing districts if they ever knew wool 
| of the same quality so low as in 1829 and 1830? 
There is noresponse. Never, sir, never. 1 speak 
an Pee knowledge. This policy was con- 
tinued from 1828 to 1832—four years! Then 
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|| came the compromise of Mr. Clay, the glory of 


which was trumpeted on the wings of fame over 
the land. There is not a gentleman in this Hall 
who will deny that under its influence every man- 
ufacturer of wool in the United States perished 
by inches. Atthe close of the ten years’ compro- 
mise this great manufacturing interest had passed 
away like a dissolving view. Is there any one 
here to deny it? In 1841, Congress gave the 
woolen manufacturers a blessing for another year. 
In 1842, a whirlwind. In 1846 came the legisla- 
tion under which we live to-day. We have had 
the experience of high duties upon wool for one 
third of a century, and what is the result? We 
have more than trebled our imports of woolen 
hed nearly every 

flock of Saxony sheep from the country, and 
stopped the three hundred and forty-four sets of 
eards and the eighteen hundred broad looms 
| which worked annually more than eight and a 
| quarter millions of pounds of these fine wools. 
‘o-day the consumption of fine cloths, which we 
formerly manufactured, but now import, has more 
than doubled. More than sixteen millions of 
pounds of these fine wools would be required of 
the wool-growers annually if we had our share of 
the markets of the country. But of this we are 
deprived. Every gentleman knows we manufac- 
ture no fine broadclotif® in this country. Is it best 
we should? If so, let us apply the only remedy. 
I desire now to contrast the wool-growing 10- 
terest of America with that of Great Britain. The 
first reliable information in regard to the produc- 





tion of wool in the United States is contained in 
a work prepared by Messrs. Benton & Barry, 1 
1837. This gave the production of the country at 
41,917,324 pounds. The census of 1850 gives the 
product of that year as being 52,516,967 pounds; 
showing an increase of 10,599,643 pounds in thir- 
teen years, Since 1850 we have been reducing 
the production. At this time it is said by those 
best versed in the growth of wool, that the decline 
since 1850 is 5,000,000 of a leaving only 


the increased production to 1599643 pounds, 
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integrity who states that the production of wool || (as well as ours) fo 


has dec ined the a two years 3,961,443 pounds 
ig that State. Vill the gentleman from Ohio 
answer ne whether he is right or net? : 


Mr. STANTON. I presume it is a guess. 

Mr. DE WITT. His name is William H. 
Ladd, a gentleman who has been engaged in writ- | 
ing an agricultural report for the General Assem- | 
uly of the State of Ohio. Is he reliable? 

Several Members. Very reliable. 

Mr. DE WITT. Well, sir, he says you have 
Jost 3,961,443 pounds in that State in the last two 
years. ‘This is no guesswork. I[ ask the gen- 
ieman from Vermont whether the production of 
woo! has declined in his State? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have not made any inves- 
tigation of the subject, but my opinion is, that it 
has declined for the past two years. 

Mr. DE WITT. Thatis just what l expected, 
and this will be the result all over the land so long 
as our present policy continues. 

he gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] speaks 
of our Importing 14,737,393 pounds of wool, aver- 
aging eleven and a third cents per pound. Lask, 
where does itcomefrom? Nota pound of it was | 
the production of England. No, sir; they send 
ys no wools. By the report of the Secretary, 
they send us 119,000,000 pounds of wool in a 
manufactured state. Now, I ask if the farmer 
has no interest in furnishing land, water power, | 
building material, and food for men and teams? 
Has the mechanic no interest in furnishing ma- 
chinery? and has the commercial man no inter- 
est in this great carrying trade? The wools to 
which he refers were imported—from Buenos 
Ayres, 5,672,930; Chili, 2,523,832; Turkey in 
Asia, 3,101,466; Brazil, 138,724; Sandwich Isl- 
ands, 14,810; Japan, 24,890—the remainder from 
various other places. Now, if our policy were 
as liberal as that of Great Britain, we might ex- 
tend our commerce immensely. But while we 
guard our ports with such enormous duties upon 
wool and other raw material, all exporting coun- 
tries will shun us as they would the deadly bohon | 
upas, and go to England, where the raw material 
is admitted duty free, dispose of their produc- 
tions, make all their purchases, giving us no op- 
portunity to exchange. I ask if this is a wise | 
policy for a nation like America? I love to speak 
of America, for I am, take it all in all, an Amer- 
ican, [Laughter.] a; 

There is another problem in wool statistics I 
desire the wool-growers to solve. 
examine the records of our importation of wool for 
the past ten years, they will find that in the years 


we have had the largest importations, our wools | 


have sold at the highest prices. Every gentleman 
knows when France opened her markets to wool 
duty free, the price advanced in England from four 
to six cents per pound. Sir, the agitation of this 
subject, last Congress, caused wool to advance 
all over Europe. 

Let us look at the past history and present 
policy of Great Britain. She is the largest wool- 


growing country in the world; still she opens ‘er | 


markets and invites all the nations of the earth to 


duty. Is it possible, sir, that the farmers of this 
country, with a domain so boundless in extent and 


If they will | 





fertility, where the fee simple can be pureeennt 
for less than the annual rental in England, with 
a cost of more than twenty per cent. on importa- 
ion, without duty, that they should not be able 
to stand against the world. a adopted the 
Policy of admitting ra erials free of duty, 
more than a quarter of ntury ago, amid the 
remonstrances of her frig ened farmers, and the 
result of her experience is before us. 

_ The quantity of wool produced in Great Britain 
in 1800, was 92,544,000 pounds. In 1828, it was 
111,623,729 pounds; showing an increase of pro- 
duction in twenty-eight years, under a duty in- 
creased from time to time till it reached twelve 
cents per pound, of only 19,079,729. She then 
discovered the fallacy of this policy, and all duty 
Was removed, and we find the production in 1850 
reaching to the enormous amount of 275,000,000 
of pounds, showing an increase without duty in 
twenty-two years of upwards of 163,000,000 of 
Pourds. In 1800, she imported only 8,690,368 
pounds, In 1850, her importation increased to 
7 of pounds. Thus we see her necessity 














| years, under free duty, has risen to more than 


| necessity or policy of this burden upon those cost- 


| with the interest of no wool-grower inthe United 
States; but, sir, it does affect that large portion || duce a 


| the fabrics made from these coarse wools, such 
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She raises neither. Her manufacturers of woolen 
goods have kept pace with her production of wool, 


between the wool-grower and manufacturer. | 
These figures are of startling import. I ask my | 
friends from wool-growing, districts to examine | 
them. What a lesson they teach us! Great | 
Britain, but a little larger in territory than one of | 
our large States, producing six times as much 
wool as we do! The increase—mark this!—sim- 
ply the increase in her production in twenty-two 





three times the amount of our annual crop. To- | 
day a duty of thirty per cent. is imposed upon 
all imported wool. 

I ask, in view of what I have said, where is the 


ing fifteen cents per pound? They come in conflict 


of our community who are compelled to purchase 


as blankets, satinetts, jeans, carpets, &c., because 
they have not the means to buy the fine goods— 
these goods, made chiefly from wools imported, 
on which is a duty of thirty per cent., while there 


|is only a ony of twenty per cent. on some of the 


manufactured article. The result is, that youliter- | 
ally prohibit by law the manufacture of the article 
of coarse woolens consumed by the great body of 
the people. So itis, toa great extent, on flannels; 
they come in at twenty-five per cent., the wool 
thirty percent. duty; thus you discriminate in one 


| case ten per cent.,and the other five per cent., 


against ourownlabor. The fine wools raised in 
this country are denominated by manufacturers, 
‘* spinning wool,’’and cannot be successfully man- 
ufactured into broad cloths without mixing them | 
with foreign wool with felting qualities. Could 
we stand upon an equality with Great Britain in 
regard to the markets of the world in raw mate- 
rial, we soon should see our silky fleeces giving 


| motion to the eighteen hundred broad looms now | 
| idle. 


The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Sran- | 


| Ton] said a new principle was adopted by the | 


bill of the Committee of Ways and Means—that 


| it was a bill to prostrate in the dust the interests 
Sir, | can only say, if I were a || 
| manufacturer of wool, I should feel indignant to 


of the farmer. 


be told that I was so regardless of my own interest | 
as to advocate a policy that would destroy the | 
customers upon whom | depend to sell my goods. 
The manufacturers know too much to commit an | 
act so suicidal. My friend on my left asks how | 
many woolen mills own. Iam most happy to 

respond to this inquiry, as I had flattered myself | 
no one imagined me so near chancery as to & an 

owner of a woolen-mill. ({Laughter.} I am now 

much in the condition of the boy who was fast- 

ened in the barn and nearly whipped to death. | 
When he got out, he said ‘* he was d d glad | 
he was clear.’’ [Great laughter. ] 
not my language. [Renewed laughter.) Limagine | 
that seventy-five to eighty per cent. of the twenty- | 
seven millions of the people of the United States 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits—and I would 
be mortified—notindignant—for I never getangry, 
if I believed I was pursuing a course that would | 





kill off those who are the consumers of my goods. || 


I am glad to sell to a man who pays promptly; | 
and if these farmers be stricken down, they cer- | 
tainly cannot pay. I have had enough of buyers, | 
not payers. liters 

The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Stan- 
TON] proceeds to say: 


‘But these same witnesses tell you, that in 1825 this | 
domestic manufacture began to decline, and the manufac- | 
turers began to center in the larger manufacturing estab- 
lishments; and one witness says that in his own town, | 
containing five hundred houses, there were from eighty to 
one hundred houses vacant, the manufacturers having 
abandoned their houses and their business there, and gone 
to Leeds and other larger manufacturing places, to work 
in the large manufacturing establishments. 

* Here you tind that the improved mode of manufacturing 
—the adoption of machinery to do what before had been 
done by hand labor—reduced the cost of manufacturing, 
and enlarged the demand for wool, and by that means the 
production was increased and the price ultimately re- 
covered.”’ 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 


| 
| 


| 


1 wools,”’ a 
‘| cessfully into broadcloth without an admixture 


|| Mr. STANTON, 


Now, that is || 
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r felting and coarse wools. | happy to say refutes his whole argument, and sus- 


| tains, with the force of demonstration, the posi- 


. ! || tion I assume. What has he told us? Why, 
| thus showing cynclusively the identity of interest || sir, that under the highe 


‘hest rate of duty upon wool 
| which England ever imposed, namely, sixpence, 
| or twelve cents per pound, from 1819 to 1855, the 
| wool-growers and manufacturers of that country 

were utterly broken down; that eighty or one 

hundred houses out of five hundred, situated ina 
| single village, became vacant, the manufacturers 


|, having abandoned them, and removed to Leeds. 


But that a new policy was then adopted—the one 


| which now prevails in England, and the same we 


| now urge upon Congress—under which both the 
| wool-grower and manufacturer of Great Britain 
have enjoyed such an extraordinary degree of 
prosperity, and gone on in a career of unprece- 
| dented success. 
The gentleman says “ there is a great deal of 
humbug in the declaration that we cannot pro- 
i kinds of wool in this country.’’ The 
| gentleman is acknowledged to be an eminent 
lawyer, and I have no doubt of the fact, from 


what I have seen of him here. Nevertheless, I 


\| must beg leave to dissent from him in this mat- 


ter. If he had closely examined the statistics of 
| the subject, as he passed along through the period 
to which he referred, he would have seen that 
| Engla: d was compelled, like us, to import a por- 
| tion of the wool manufactured into cloths; and 
I here repeat, the wools of America are what 
/are denominated by manufacturers ‘ spinning 
*? and they cannot be manufactured suc- 


| of some with felting qualities. If the gentleman 

had worked as many hours as I have years in a 

factory, he would have understood this. 

There is no market for fine wools here that is 
remunerative; therefore there is none grown. It 

| sells for less in proportion to its value than any 
| other wool, and is the last sold. I do not believe 
| there is any *“‘ humbug’ inthat. The gentleman 
then goes into the statistics of wool in England. 

He goes, I believe, back to 1800, and says its 

production in that year was 92,544,000 pounds; 
| and thatin 1828 it was 111,623,729 pounds, show- 
ing an increase of production in twenty-eight 
years of 19,079,729. Thus far the gentleman 
sees nothing extraordinary; but when we exhibit 
an increase of 163,000,000 pounds in twenty-two 
| years, from 1828 to 1850, without duty, he seems 
| to exhibit something even more than surprise. 
| He is, indeed, shocked, and declares that it is all 

fallacious. He says that in 1856 there were 
in England 35,000,000 of sheep, producing 
| 140,000,000 pounds of wool. I have not seen 
| any statistics later than 1850, and I would like to 
| know where he gets them. 
I took them from the New 
| York Tribune. 
| Mr. DE WITT. That is not my authority. 
| Mr. STANTON. I would ask the gentieman 
| from Massachusetts what authority he relies 
upon? 

M r. DEWITT. Luccock’s Works on Wool, 
Leeds, 1805; Parliamentary Report, London, 
1828; and Southey on Wool, London, 1851. I 
| trust these authorities will not be doubted. I 


|| would ask the gentleman if he gave any credit for 


| the wool of 15,000,000 of sheep slaughtered ? 
Mr. STANTON. I take it for granted that 
| they were sheared first, and slaughtered after- 
| wards. ; 

Mr. DEWITT. I would like te know if that 
is the practice in Ohio—I trust not. 

The gentleman says further, that two years 
ago we adopted areciprocity treaty. I think that 
was a wise measure of our Government. He says: 

“It is only about two years since we otiated a reci- 

rocity treaty which enabled New England to import all 
bread and meat from the British Provinces,duty free, 
and last year you bought from there twenty million dollars’ 
worth of imported ucts. Yes,sir, you want your man- 
ufactures protected; you want to abolish protection on the 
agricultural products of the country; and when we build up 
your manufactures you will not buy from us a bushel of 
wheat, a — of meat or butter, or a bushel of potatoes, 
but you buy them all from the British Provinces. We 
cannot compete with them.’’ 

Ido not know whether he meant Massachu- 
setts or New England; but he forgot to state that 
| the Canadas bought of us $22,000,000 of producte 

in exchange, leaving a balance in our favor of 





this statement of historical facts, which 1 am‘) more than a million and a half of dollars. He 
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snys that Ohio cannot compete with Canada. I have felt it my du 


That reciprocity treaty was entered into only two 
years ago, and I have a good memory for that 
length of time. Has Ohio been injured by it? 
Has it deprived her of a market? Every gentle- 
man knows what the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts has been for the two last years, since that 
treaty was entered into. Have the products of 
Ohio declined in price ? 
markets and higher prices for her flour, corn, beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, &c., &c., than during that 
period? No,sir. In what respect, then, has this 
reciprocity treaty injured her? 
only know that, from whatever cause, we have 
been compelled to pay higher prices for all arti- 
cles the produce of the farm than we did before. 

In concluding my remarks upon this branch 
of my subject, I desire only to say, the wool- 
growers want a firm, steady market, and remu- 
nerating prices. I ask them if they have any 
market on earth butourown? No, sir; all other | 
nations have a surplus, and send to us. 

Then, how is this object to be attained? Sir, | 
it is by increasing the machinery in our own | 
country. This will make a demand, and demand 
always increases the price. 

No one could be more rejoiced than myself, 
Mr. Chairman, to see the mountains of the North, 
the hills of the South, and the prairies of the West, 


APPENDIX TO THE C 


Did she ever have better | 


We atthe East || 


whitened with flocks of sheep, and their owners | 
reaping the golden harvest which would be the | 


sure result. This, however, can only be effected 


by that wise domestic policy which shall create | 


a home market for the products of our flocks. 


But if we will not learn wisdom from the expe- 


rience of others and the teachings of common 
sense, we must suffer the penalties of an obstinate | 
perseverance in a course of impoverishing folly. 
Now, sir, one word upon the subject of cotton 
goods. In this branch of manufacturing I have 
an interest, Itmay not be proper, therefore, that 
I should speak or vote, and | have no desire to do | 
either. By the report of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury we imported last year cotton manufac- 
tures to the amount of $24,337,504. This was up 
to June 30, 1856. TI understand, from an exam- 
ination of the books of the custom-houses, from 
January 1, 1856, to January 1, 1857, the import- | 
ations emounted to nearly thirty-one millions of | 
dollars. The honorable member from Virginia 
{Mr. Lercuer] has introduced a bill proposing a 
reduction of the revenue by reducing the duty on 
cotton goods to twenty per cent. Can it be pos- 
sible that Congress can believe that while we im- 
port $31,000,000 worth of cotton goods, under a 
duty of twenty-five per cent., our revenue would 
be reduced ae adoption of such a measure ? 
[trust not. Such hope would prove fallacidus. | 
But, sir, if Congress, in its wisdom, should think 
it expedient to reduce the duty upon cottons, in 
the expectation of reducing the revenue, the great 
desire I have to avert the dangers clustering around 
us from a plethoric Treasury will induce me to 
acquiesce in the measure. The care which Gov- 
erument has extended to the manufacturers of cot- 
ton has enabled them, besides supplying our own 
markets, to send abroad to India, the Mediterra- 
nean,to South America, and other markets, coarse 
fabrics, such as sheetings, drillings checks, stripes, 
&c.; but, sir, the finer fabrics are all imported 
from abroad, and will continue to be, unless Con- 
gress shall extend that encouragement so neces- 
= to a successful competition. I donot concur | 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Boycer,| who thinks ‘‘ an increase of the tariff | 
necessarily increases the price.”’ I well remem- | 
ber the time when we paid forty to fifty cents a | 
yard for India cotton; while to-day we can pur- | 
chase an article worth five times the money for 
eight cents. Now, who is injured by that? 
Tn the early history of our Government, the 
wise legislators of that day saw fit to give to the 
cotton-planters of the country a greater protection 


| 
than has ever graced our statute-books; never 1 
| 
| 


less than three cents a 7 and, for four years, | 
six cents a pound; an 


the Government we have become the cotton- 


ers of the world. I feel a just pride, in reading | 


the statistics, to find that I live in a Confederacy || upon all sides. First, you impose a dut 


where we produce $128,000,000 worth of cotton 
annually, 


that policy was continued || 
for fifty-six years. Under the fostering care of | 
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The Tariff—Mr. De Witt. 


y to sa 
| this subject, and shoul have dwelt upon it mgre | 


Rhode Island [Mr. Durres] already treated it in 
so able a manner. i 
edging my obligations to 
apavel recently made upon this subject. 


the thirty per cent. duty now imposed. 


charge it to the same cause, I should promptly 
vote for its repeal. But differing in opinion from 
those who believe the repeal of the duty would 
be a sure panacea, I desire to assign my reasons 
for the vote I shall give, unless a problem or two 
shall be solved in the course of this debate, viz: 
1. Will the repeal of the duty reduce the price ? 
2. Can Louisiana extend her cane-fields with- 
out some protection against Cuba and Porto Rico? 


If these preps shall be answered in the | 
'| affirmative, 


shall vote for the repeal; otherwise, 
I shall vote against it; believing that supply and 
demand are more guilty in this affair than the 
tariff. 

The importation of sugar the past year was 
543,956,655 pounds, costing $22,461,857, aver- 
aging about four and one eighth cents a pound. 
Does any one believe that, had it not been forthe 
fact that Louisiana Jost her entire crop, sugar 
would command so high a price? No, sir, no 
one believes it. It is the sugar raised in this 
country, in my opinion, that keeps the price 
down. The failure of the crop the past year con- 
firms my position. 

In 1840 Louisiana alone produced 119,947,72 


Sir, I hear complaints on every side at the ex- | 
orbitant price of sugar; and all is attributed to | 
I feel |, 
the burden as much as any one; and if I could | 


at large, had not the honorable gentleman from | 


I take Pantene in acknowl- | 
1im for his practical | 


| 





pounds; in 1850, 226,100,000 pounds; (at this | 
time she had 1,48] sugar manufactories;) 1n 1852, | 


336,129,000 pounds; in 1853, 500,000,000; in 1854, 


|| in the worl 


about 400,000,000; the price averaging from three | 


and a half to four cents a pound. Certainly the 
duty could not have had great influence upon the 


twenty years she has lost her entire crop twice. 
Suppose Cuba were to meet with the same mis- 
fortune, who can tell what would be the price of 
sugar? In 1850 there were 400,000 acres of land 
used in the culture of sugar in the United States, 
| yielding 237,000,000 pounds, about 592 pounds 


product. 
farming productions. 

The other day, the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, Cotrax] introduced a bill repealing 
allduty upon sugar. [ must confess it was the last 
place on earth from which I should have expected 


such a proposition. Sir, in looking over the sta- | 


tistics of Louisiana, I find her whole energies de- 
voted to the raising of cotton, sugar, molasses, 


rice, corn, and cattle, and nothing else; that she | 


| had a population in 1850 of about five hundred and 
eighteen thousand. Some of her other products, 


amounting to $911 70, and only 15 gallons of 
wine to go with all this bill of fare. [Laughter.] 
Louisiana must purchase all her other necessa- 
ries of life from some other market. I thought, 
if I stood upon the banks of the noble Ohio, I 
should hourly see those large boats floating down 
the stream, laden with horses, mules, hay, flour, 
pork, grain, hams, butter, and last, but not least, 


machinery; and were I to ask the captain where | 
he was bound, I expect he would reply, ** Louis- | 


iana.’’ Now, sir, were I to live in an 
| States bordering upon the Ohio river, 


of the 


|| to the acre, valued at $23 71 per acre; nota large | 
It does not compare with many other | 





thus much upon | builds machiner 


/ manufactured in this country. 


, Ho. or Reps, 


for the manufacture of ]j 
goods. Next, fiteen per cent. duty on ae 
and codilla; ten per cent. on bleaching-powders. 
and finally, a duty upon every article of which th, 
fabric is composed; while the duty upon the man- 
ufactured article is only twenty per cent. T, 
show the importance to which this branch of ip. 
dustry will attain, I have only to lay before you 
our importations of linen goods the past year 
which amounted to ae re most, if not the 
whole of which might, under a liberal policy, be 

ut We have every 
natural advantage for raising flax; and I find, by 
the last census, the entire crop raised in this 


coun- 


try in 1850 amounted to only $624,774. But I am 
happy to say that a gentleman in my neighbor. 


| ity. 


|eight millions of pounds for market. 


hood is now manufacturing crash, pantaloonry 
diapers, &c., that equal those of Great Britain and 
Scotland in quality and durability. His name js 
Henry K. Stevens. He manufactures annually 
between one and two million yards cf these fab. 
rics. I mention his name, that he may be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneers in this branch of 
national industry. This noble enterprise should 
receive the protecting care of the Government. Its 
success will greatly add to our national prosper- 


We had, in 1850, one hundred thousand acres 
of land in the culture of flax, yielding only about 
The seed 


| from the flax raised amounted to about $9,000,000, 
| Thus it will be seen that much of the flax was 
| raised forthe seedalone. The straw of the pulled 


|| 1s the reduction of the revenue. 
_upon his list is a duty of eighty per cent. upon 
| I see by the census, were 2 bushels of clover- || 

seed, 3 bushels of barley, 417 bushels of wheat, | 
|| 475 bushels of rye, 1,957 pounds of cheese—all 


| flax is now worth about ten dollars per ton. That 


which is mown is worth between five and six 
dollars per ton, the consumption of which is rap- 
idly increasing, for coarse linens and for the man- 
ufacture of paper. The number of flax spindles 
is said to be 2,400,000. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have 1,480,000. The United 
States have only 31,000, many of which are em- 


|| ployed in the manufacture of warps for carpets, 
price previous to the lossof her crop. In the past | 


and shoe threads, with a population as large as 
all Great Britain. The experience of the world 
shows that this branch of industry has prospered 
only under the policy of admitting the raw ma- 
terial duty free. I hope the day is not far distant 
when all duties received by the Government im- 
posed upon linen machinery may be refunded. 
The beauty of our Confederacy is that itextends 
over such a variety of climate and soil as to pro- 
duce mutual want and mutual dependencies. And 


/allow me to say, that these mutual wants and 


mutual dependencies are the strongest bonds that 
bind the Untow together; and so long as these 
wants are mutually ee by the different 
States, no power on earth can separate them. 
Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a bill in- 
troduced by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Lercuer,] the object of which I trust 
The first article 


** brandy and other spirits distilled from grain or 
other materials.’” [Laughter.] 1 am aware that 
it is unpopular to touch upon such a delicate sub- 


1 jects but, sir, upon the score of unpopularity I 


1ave nothing to fear, for in our recent congres- 
sional election I was completely distanced the first 
heat. [Great laughter.] Therefore, I desire to ask 
the gentleman why he proposes so high a duty 


| upon brandy and other spirituous liquors?, What 
| is the object sought to be accomplished? It can- 


should 


, be slow in killing the goose that lays the golden || 
egg. We produce annually 34,000,000 pounds || 


| of maple sugar, and thousands of our citizens are 
now engaged in the experiment of cultivating || 


_ the Chinese sugar-cane. I think it not just the 
time to strike such a dangerous blow at one of 
the great interests of the country; therefore, I 


shall vote against the repeal. : 
Now, sir, | desire to say a few words on linen. 


try. , Sir, embarrassments cluster around it 


per cent. upon the machinery—all of Which is im- 


ported, there not being a shop in this country that || 








; 
i} 


; 


not be for protection, for that idea the —- 
repudiates. It cannot be to deplete the Treasury, 
but it must be a laudable desire to promote the 
cause of temperance, git I fear he will fail in 
this object. I presu ere are but few mem- 
bers of Congress who use it, except for medicinal 
purposes; but, there are those of our fellow- 
citizens who use spirituous liquors as a beverage, 
and will continue to do so; and the effect of this 
high duty would be to compel them to drink liquor 
adulterated with the most poisonous drugs, which 
is at this time killing more men than were slain 
at the storming of Sebastopol. Now, sir, I aan 
it may be classed with other articles paying the 


The manufacture of linen fabrics is to become one | highest dut 
grow- of the on manufacturing interests of the coun- 
t 


ow, for his schedule B. He commences upon 
alabaster, but finally embraces fruits, aromatics, 


of thirty | &c., upon which he proposes a duty Of thirty- 


two per cent. : Fi 
The next thing that strikes my mind is a duty 


1857. 
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of thirty-two per cent. on the fruits of the aromatic 
groves of the East Indian archipelago. When I 
approach this subject, Mr. Chairman, I feel a 
blush of shame for our national honor. [ am 
reminded of one of our countrymen, the gallant 
Captain Gibson, who, on one of those islands, 
was seized, despoiled of his property, a beautiful 
American clipper, and with his American crew 
was thrown into a Dutch prison, where he suf- 
fered privation and indignity seventeen months, 
till four of his men died, an che to save his own | 
life was compelled, by the aid of some faithful 
Sumatran friends, to effect a hazardous escape. 
This outrage was perpetrated without just cause. 
Nocrime wasalleged, save aneminently American 
desire to discover the sources of the rich spice | 
trade, and to establish commercial relations which | 
would not interfere with the just rights of any 
other Power. For attempting this he has suffered 
a great loss of property, and a valuable portion of 
his life. For five years this wrong has remained 
ynredressed, our Government taking no effectual | 
measures for the vindication of our national honor. 
But contrast this course with that of another 
Power. In this same vessel was a subject of 
Great Britain; and immediately upon the intelli- 
gence reaching the British authorities at Singa- 
pore, a frigate was dispatched to the Dutch head- 
quarters at Batavia, and the Englishman was re- || 
jeased from prison. I] 

[| am here reminded of the remarks of the | 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. | 
Cimeman,] who, a few days since, took occasion || 
toeulogize the British Government for the prompt || 
and steadfast protection of their citizens in foreign || 
lands. With him I fully concur, and that the | 
course taken by the British commander should | 
have been applied in the case of this American | 
captain and crew, and is one I am sure which 





| 
} 


| 
! 


would commend itself to every American citizen. 
But I am happy to say that, although the Exec- 
utive is lukewarm upon this matter, the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of this House, with a | 
laudable spirit of protection to American citizens, | 
have submitted an able report, presented last ses- 


| 


sion by the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Sranton.] Itentirely vindicates Captain Gibson. 
To this report I desire to call the attention of the 
House, and trust that ere the session closes action | 
will be taken on this matter. I hope the monop- | 
oly of the Dutch Government in those spice | 
islands will be inquired into. They double and | 
treble the original cost of pepper, nutmegs, cin- | 
namon, camphor, gums, and drugs, besides im- 
posing an export daty of twelve and a half per 
_ upon merchandise shipped in American ves- | 
sels. 

But to return more particularly to my subject. | 
I desire to know the object of imposing this enor- 
mous duty of thirty-two per cent. upon the pro- 
ducts of those rich islands, or the fruits of the 
shores of the Mediterranean ? These simple arti- 
cles of luxury, as they were once regarded, have 
now become a necessity to every family. And 
then, why impose this burden upon their intro- 
duction into our country? Let us have free trade 
in spices, and let Captain Gibson’s rights be vin- 
dicated. 
_ The great secret of our success will be found 
in diversifying labor. The labor of our country 
is its wealth, and——-[Here the hammer fell. } 








THE TARIFF AND THE TREASURY. 


SPEECH OF HOM JOHN COVODE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 12, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H.R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. COVODE said: 

_Mr. Cuarrman: I have listened to the discus- 
sions on the tariff question until I am fully sat- 
isfied that the statistics of the country alone are 
hot sufficiently reliable to lead us to correct con- 
clusions without a mixture of practical experi- 
ence; and if the House will inblge me for a few 
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| trade, without ever looking above it. 


loff. T 








minutes, I will briefly state the conclusions I have 
come to, after grappling with the woolen busi- 
ness for thirty years. Tt was not my intention 
to say anything on this subject; but after listen- 


| ing to the eloquent arguments of gentlemen de- 


| able argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Sran- 


TON] in favor of protecting the wool-growing in- 
terests on the other, I feel it proper to give my 
views with regard to some of the difficulties the 
manufacturer has to contend with, and try to show 
that his difficulties are not to be overcome by 


siring free wool, on the one side, and the very | 
| 
taking off the duty from foreign wool, but, on the | 


|| contrary, would be inereased, if in doing so it 


would have a tendency to lessen the production | 

at home. | 
Iy the first place, I will make a few remarks | 

relative to the manufacturing of fine cloths. This 


| branch of business is best adapted to a country 
| like Europe, where men train their children to 
| the same business they themselves have followed 


all their lives, thus arriving at perfection in their 
In this 
country it is not so; our people are much better 
hey will not serve seven years to a trade; 
neither do they expect to follow it longer than to 
realize money enough to purchase themselves a 
home in the fertile West. 

Any person who has followed the business as 
long as I have, knows that as his workmen gain 
experience their wages must be increased, and 
they soon get a few hundred dollars in their 
pockets, and, following the impulse of our Amer- 
ican people, will secure a home for themselves 
and their children. Their employers will be com- 
pelled to part with them, but in doing so will have 
the gratification of knowing that the change has 
made them independent and happy. 

This condition of affairs must continue, to some 
extent, until the shores of the Pacific are peopled, 
and we have no place to go further West; when 
population will begin to reflow eastward, filling 
up the Mississippi valley. Then, and not till 
then, can we fully succeed in business of light 
transportation, requiring so great an amount of 
manual labor, unless such business receives ad- 
ditional protection from Government. 

Another difficulty with which we have become 
familiar, and one that is doing great injury to the 
country, is the discrimination against our own 
manufactures. As things are made plainer by 
an example, I will give one: The tariff of 1846 
imposes a duty of thirty per cent. on wool, while 
the duty on blankets is only twenty; thus mak- 
ing a discrimination in favor of the foreign man- 
ufacturer, and against our own, of ten per cent. 


up the Jast year to over $6,000,000. 
is benefited by this condition of things but the 
foreign manufacturer and foreign wool-grower— 

robably not one pound of American wool enter- 
ing into the composition of this enormous amount 
of goods. Had the duty been so arranged as to 
enable our own manufacturers to make this arti- 
cle, it would have afforded a market at home for 
about eight million pounds of wool. Thus it will 
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the South. The advant- 
ages of the two former in reference to commerce 
are incalculably superior to those of the latier; 
yet Australia, in wool production, is ‘in advance 
of the one, and bids fair to outstrip the other. 
| With a small population, she has, in a short time, 
run up her exports of wool to one half of the 
entire imports of that article into Great Britain. 
| Russia, after supplying her own population, ex- 
| ports some thirty million pounds annually, while 
| the United States, with advantages far superior 
to either, does not produce enough to supply her 
' own limited re establishments. In 
addition to her imports of foreign wool, she also 
imports, at a very low valuation, $24,000,000 
worth of woolen goods, and about $6,000,000 
worth, mixed with silk and cotton, making a 
drain on the country of about $30,000,000 annu- 
ally for woolen goods. 
| In view of the foregoing facts, it appears ob- 
| vious, that our backwardness in the production 
of wool is not attributable to natural, but to arti- 
| ficial causes. The growing and manufacturing 
| of wool require large means; the requisite natu- 
| ral resources we possess; but our financial capa- 
city is being weakened under the operation of a 
| policy which invites foreign importation instead 
_of encouraging domestic manufacturers. 
| It has often been a matter of surprise to me, 
| that the agriculturists in the United States have 
| not turned their attention more to the growth of 
| sheep. It is certainly much better adapted to 
| localities remote from transportation, than the 
| growth of grain; for while a tax of a few cents 
| per pound in the cost of transportation does not 
| seriously affect the growth of wool, it will amount 
to a prohibition on grain. I am, therefore, satis- 
fied that where attention is properly directed to 











| 
| 
| 
} 


|| this interest, we may expect to see many of our 
|| fertile grass-growing prairies in the West covered 
|, over with sheep. And, as manufacturers, we 


| should, at least, be patient, and give time fora 
| business to develop itself that will, at no distant 

day, be a from which we may draw our 
| supplies, undisturbed by any political commotions 
|of the world. Without wishing to occupy the 


|| time of the House long on this part of my sub- 


ject, I will simply say, as I have no hesitation in 


\| doing, that the interest of the manufacturer, the 


| wool-grower, and the country at large, requires 
| that dyestuffs, which enter so largely into the 
manufacture of woolens, and many other articles 
not produced in this country, be speedily added 
to the free list; and that it is the interest of the 


|| wool-grower, as well as the manufacturer, that 
|| the duty on raw material and manufactured goods 
Under this tariff the importation of blankets ran | 
Now, who | 


be so fixed as to enable the manufacturer to make 
the goods in this country; that in doing so it se- 
cures to the wool-grower a home market for his 
|| wool, while, atthe same time, it makes a market 
|| for the agricultural products of the country, and 
| prevents the exportation of gold to the extent 

of the amount of goods so manufactured. The 
result, therefore, of my experience, is, that the 
| interests of the agriculturist and manufacturer are 
| mutual; neither prospering in this country for 





be seen, that the interest of the wool-grower is to 
have a sufficient protection for the manufacturers 
to enable them to make all such goods, thereby 
securing a market for his wool at home; as it is 
not to be supposed that the American wool-grower 
will be able to go into the markets of the world, 
in competition with the Russian and Australian 
producers. } ane 

The most prominent manufacturing districts 
in Europe, are England, France, the Germanic 
Zoll Verein States, and Belgium. In those coun- 
tries the production of wool has been stimulated 
to its utmost capacity—there being but one ob- 
stacle in the way of its further extension; that, 
however, being of an insurmountable nature— 
the want of pasturage. Against such a drawback 
there is no remedy. 

Thus it will be seen that the present great man- 
ufacturing center of the world will have to remain 
dependent upon foreign countries for a supply of 
raw material. There are, onthe other hand, three 
mighty regions blessed beyond all others with 
natural advantages for the production of wool; 
with pasturage almost immeasurable, promising, 
at no distant day, its indefinite growth. These 
are, the United States in the West, Russia’ in the 






a va without the other enjoying 
. I ene confess, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
| great force in the arguments of the gentleman 
| from Massachusetts [Mr. De Wirt] who has just 
} taken his seat, relative to the necessity of our 

rocuring certain descriptions of wool, not grown 
| 1n this country, to enable us to start three hundred 
| and forty sets of cards at making broadcloth, 
which have all been thrown idle under the opera- 
tion of the present tariff; and while I differ with 
him relative to the policy of admitting all wool 
duty free, I also differ with the gentleman from 
| Ohio {Mr. Stanton] with regard to keeping the 
_ high tariff on wool we do not produce. I there- 
fore prefer that portion of the original bill intro- 
duced by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
| tee of Ways and Means, taking the duty off of 
| wool under fifteen and over fifty cents per pound, 





cs the substitute, fixing it all at ten percent. The 
former will let in prs make carpets and other 
coarse goods, as well as very fine wools to mix 
with our own in making cloths, which will in- 
crease rather than diminish the demand for our 
fine staples; while the latter would let in wool at 
a very low duty, of qualities that would come in 
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immediate competition with nearly all the wool 
grown in the United States. 

i will now, with the consent of the committee, 
briefly advert to a few things connected with the 
iron interests; and, on this subject, refer to some 
facts and figures that are much more encouraging, 
especially to one having, in part, the honor of 
representing the great iron State of this Union, 
and destined by her rich iron mines and coal fields 





to become the greatest iron-producing district in | 
the world. It is very evident to the mind of any | 
gentleman who will take the trouble to examine | 
this question, that the period is not very remote | 


when the American people will be able to make 
all the iron required for the supply of America’s 


vast and increasing demands, and that of a quality | 


and ata price that will defy all foreign competi- 
tion. I will give a few figures, before I close, to 
show the astonishing increased production in this 


country, and that the European manufacturer is 


justly alarmed at our progress in this branch of 
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makers in the United States, while the parties in- 
terested in this country, in taking the duties off 
of railroad iron, do not care for the good of the 
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ooo eee 
gentleman’s constituents been reaping the benefits 


of it? 
While on the subject of continuing the Protec. 


country, but theirown immediate gain, No sane || tion to the sugar interest, and in connection wi 

man could for a moment believe that taking the | it, I am decidedly in favor of continuing the fos. 
duty entirely off, and stopping the production at } tering care of the Government to the protection 
home, would permanently lessen the price; but, || of the oa of hemp, and the mining interest 
on the contrary, have the tendency to place us in || engaged in the lead business. For the former we 
the power of ie foreign producer, who, it is not || have territory well adapted to its production, ang 
to be supposed, would keep the price as low as || any interference with its success would only tury 
the American competitor? In addition to this, || the attention of those en d in it to produc; 
there is another important consideration con- | 


nected with the iron question, viz: the superior 
quality of our iron, and @he great loss of life and 
»roperty resulting from the use of bad English iron. 
will refer you to a communication in the Boston 
Post of the 30th ultimo, (which should be good 
authority for the Demoeratic side of the House,) 
in which it says, ‘* that in the last six months 
they have kept an account of the loss of life from 
using bad iron; that there have been lost one hun- 


re 


business, and in all probability will make the effort, || dred and seven lives by the explosion of boilers, | 
by reducing prices, making inferior iron, and by |, and forty-three lives in consequence of the break- | 


the employment of agents in our midst, to assist || ing of chains, all of which has been occasioned 
them in crushing out, if possible, the iron-maker || by English iron; and the loss of property from 
in this country. the same cause amounts to $11,000,000 annually!” 
Great injustice is attempted to be practiced upon | We have similar accounts from the breaking of 
the iron manufacturers in this country, by the | 
agents referred to above; and most especially to 
misrepresent and do injustice to the iron manu- 
facturers in Pennsylvania. It is represented ina 
circular, without name, stealthily sent lo members 
of Congress, that the railroad interests have been 
taxed enormously to protect Pennsylvania iron- 


been represented to me by T. A. Scott, Esq., of 
Pittsburg, who has charge of the western portion 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, and who is one of 
the best railroad superintendents of the country, 
that it would be the interest of the public, and a 
saving of life, for Government to prohibit the 





rails and machinery on railroads; indeed, it has || States by the same rule by which 


men in producing but 19,000 tons per annum. 
These masked antagonists, in their efforts to crush 
the greatest interest in the country, selected the 
year 1849. Why do they not, if they wish to act 


hone stly, give the productions of the last year, | 


which, from the best information I am able to pro- 


introduction of foreign rails into the country alto- 
gether, The Boston Post also suggests the pro- 
priety of insurance companies making it a con- 
dition in their policies that the vessels being so 
insured be required to use American chains. 


| Indeed, it is one of the difficulties in this country, | 
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cure, amounted, in Pennsylvania, to near 200,000 || that our manufacturers of iron have to compete, | 


tons. The consumption of rails in the United || notonly with the surplus products of Europe, but 
States, the last year, amounted to about 450,000 || with their inferior and low-priced iron. 

tons, while the importation for the saree period, || Mr. Chairman, I have briefly referred to the 
was only about 143,000 tons, showing that there || woolen and iron business, and will now, without 
must have been made in the United States, over | occupying much of the precious time of the House, 
300,000 tons of rails. The production of all kinds i 


other articles which would come in competition 
with parties engaged in other branches of the 
agricultural business. The manufacturing of salt, 
an article so essential to the independence of the 
country, and the universal need of the people, we 
cannot, with safety, neglect or suffer to dwindle 
for want of reasonable protection. Being the 
representative of the great salt district in Penn 
sylvania, [ am confident the producers, with the 
ee on duty, are very poorly paid. Much is said 
y the opponents of a tariff, in favor of free 

and its attendant direct taxation. I would inquire 
if gentlemen who take that view of the question 
have fairly and fully considered it, in all its 
bearings? Our Constitution provides that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned anos the several 

the States are 
represented on this floor. Let us look, for one 
moment, at the condition of things that must 
follow such a policy. The receipts into the 
national @reasury, for the past fiscal year, were 
$73,918,141 46, and the expenditures during the 
same period were $72,948,792 02. Taking the 
latter sum as the amount required to be raised, 
divided by two hundred and thirty-four, the 
number of members of this House, and it will 
give $311,704 24 to be raised from each congres- 
sional district represented on this floor. And | 
would ask what gentleman would like to return 
to his constituents, at the close of every session, 
with a warrant in his pocket to calcio them 
the above sum, to be returned here in support of 
the Government? Such a scheme would be of 
impossible execution. If enacted into a law, it 
would be a dead letter. It would be utterly im- 


of iron in the United States has more than doubled 
in the last three years, or run up from 500,000 to 


_on the various interests of.the country for the last 
over 1,000,000 tons; and is going on increasing ata i] 


give it as my opinion, after having closely ob- | 


ossible to carry it into effect. Did time allow, 
served the changes in the tariffs, and their effects | 


it would not be unprofitable to trace the tariff 
history and policy of our country, and to show 
how ruinous the abandonment of the protective 


thirty years, say, that it is not the permanent 
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rapid rate—say at least 200,000 tonsannually. The | policy of the Government to yield up the princi- 
exports of iron from England to America, Can- | ple of protection, even though it might occasion- 
ada included, which in 1-53 amounted to 243,000 || ally appear, as in the case of sugar at this unfor- 
tons, fell off for the two following years, an aver- || tunate time for that interest, that it would be for 
age of 100,000 tons. So it is easy to see, at the | the benefit of the consumer to take the duty off 
rapid rate the production of iron 1s inereasing in || this article. Is it reasonable to suppose, that a 
the United States, that gentlemen who are alarmed || policy which would destroy an interest producing 
in consequence of the accumulation of money in || 1n the United States, in the year 1854, over four 
the Treasury, from the collection of duties, will || hundred million of pounds, and, to that extent, 
be speedily relieved, so far as the duties on iron || lessens the production in the world, can perma- 
are concerned, It will, in all probability, not | nently reduce prices? 

exceed five years before the Government will cease I listened with surprise to the eloquent remarks 


to derive any duty from that article. || of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. a in 
The London Mining Journal of a late date, in || favor of placing it with tea and coffee on the free 


speaking of the iron business, says: | list. I thought of the many thousands of tons 
“ Dering the present year, (1856,) the prices of iron in || of the products of his fertile State (Indiana) that 





Amorica have been teadily declining, best brands having 
fallen about five dollars, and inferior qualities from seven 
and a haif to ten dollars per ton during the year. In the 
fast three years the making of iron in America has very 
largely increased.”’ 


After giving the increase, which corresponds 
with the above statements, it says: 


These facts have led some interested in the trade to the 
conclusion that it would be sound policy for the Stafford- 
shire ifon-masters to reduce prices next quarter day two 
pounds per ton, with a view to regain the command of the 
American market, and to get rid of the competitors who are 
supplanting English iron inthe United States. Doubtless, if 
the price of iron could be reduced to that extent, it would 
ruin many of the American manufacturers, and would, for 
4 time, open the way to a large demand for English iron.” 


The same correspondent, December 13, says: 


“ Por the last six months the orders from that quartet 
{the United States) have been one continued disappoint- 
ment—the American merchants, congratulating themselves 








were annually floated down the Mississippi, and 
found a market in New Orleans, a large amount 


| of which was consumed by the sugar planters— 
| thus, in fact, turning his corn, his beef, his pork, 


his hay, his butter and flour, into sugar—an ar- 


| ticle not producible at home, at least previous to 


the introduction of the sorghum. I reflected on the 


| circurastance of their sugar crops being cut down 


much over two thirds in two peue I thought 
at the time it was enough that the planters should 
be annoyed with the borer worms, and lose their 


| crops by frost, without being abandoned by the 


Government, as the policy proposed by the gentle- 


| man would indicate. The Government has been 


at considerable expense in introducing fresh eut- 
tings. The planter, at this particulartime, requires 
protection, and should at least have an oppor- 


tunity of making an effort to increase his crops. 
on the position of the English market, prices being just high || 1; in hi j 
enough to enable their own iron-masters tounpoly the a Did the gentleman, in his remarks relative to the 


ket to the full of thei tien, A ral reduc. || high price of sugar, notice the fact that coffee has 
dente Scckeosn dnuiaaiianamtnmers-enapictens the = || also, notwithstanding it is duty free, increased 





desirable extension of the iron manufacture in the United || in price ? Thus it will be observed that the in- 


States,”’ 

lt appears very evident that the designs of the 
English manufacturers would be so to their 
policy, if possible, as to “crush out’’ the iron 


cranaes proteatenat the gold nae ~~ had a 
great deal to do with increasing the price of sugar 
as well as nearly all other articles. Has not the 
price of bacon increased in a like ratio, and the 
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system has ever been to our best interests. It is 
sufficient for me, therefore, limited as my remarks 
must be, to say that the first thoroughly protect- 
ive tariff ever given to the United States was in 
1828. From 1829 to 1834, under protection, we 
imported $27,000,000 more gold and silver than 
we exported, after paying a vast amount of 
foreign debt; thereby showing that the balance 
of trade under that protective policy was largely 
in our favor, instead of being against us, as it 
always has been under the low-tariff policy. 
From 1839 to 1842, under the operations of 
the compromise act, or free trade, we exported 
$8,000,000 of coin more than we imported, and 
contracted $100,000,000 of private foreign debt; 
and the amount of public debt, most of which 
must have gone abroad, exceeded $36,000,000. 
Previous to the passage of the tariff of 1842, the 
increasing demands for specie to pay the balance 
between exports and imports, produced a crisis 
that destroyed confidence in the present and future 
value of property. Banks were suspended, States 
in a condition of repudiation, and the Federal 
Government was driven to the use of an irredeem- 
able paper currency, and was unable to effecta 
loan of even $12,000 This induced the pas- 
sage of the protective tariff of 1842, which speed- 
ly dissipated the clouds by which the prosperity 
of the country was surrounded, and its integrity 
for a time suspected. Its effect upon the country 
was almost magical; for in less than five years 
we had an excess of imports of coin of near 
$40,000,000. Credit was restored; the Govern- 
ment was at once relieved from its embarrass- 
ment and enabled to borrow all the money it de- 
sired. Indeed, its loans were sought after eagerly, 
as the most desirable investments w e 
"Toeesienoedor strange objection to the policy 
isano jection to poli 
encouraging protection; which is, that it makes 
the Government too rich! It will be perce! 
by what I have already said, that the difference 
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benefits between the receipts into the national Treasury } tury ago, and of which the Government of the | citizen and the Government. Aftergreat expense 
and the disbursements out of it during the past || United States assumed the payment. These, || to the claimant, and after the fullest examination 
Protec. fiscal year, were less than a million of dollars; or, || principal and interest, are obligations to its own | and discussion, these decisions come to us; and 
On with in other words, we received less than a million || citizens, the payment of which would abstract || however able they may be, and however clearly 
the fog. more than was paid out. And it is a fact, preg- || nearly every dollar of surplus revenue in your | they may define the rights of the respective par- 
Olection pant with instruction, that the whole amount of || Treasury. || ties, the objections to awarding justice so lon 
Nteresty money now in the Treasury, would not supply || — And so, too, of the sums due under the act of || deferred are not less violently urged than if they 
rmer we the necessities of the Government for more than || February 3, 1853, giving pensions to the few || had never been judicially decided. There is one 
ton, and three months. And yet gentlemen are eternally || remaining widows of the officers and soldiers of || class of these cases, however, that always meets 
nly turn devisng expedients to lessen the supplies, on the || the Revolution—an act, one would suppose, not || the approbation of Congress. 1 mean those de- 
Ucing round that we are growing too rich! Would || possible to be misconstrued; so plain that ‘* he | cided by the court in favor of the Government, 
Petition it be the part of a good business man, or a good || that runs may read. *” This act, when presented | Those decisions made in favor of the Government 
3 Of the head of a household, to reduce, on principle, his || to the Court of Claims for consideration, was || are taken for final; those in favor of the citizen 
5 Of salt, own means of conducting his affairs, to limits so || deemed so clear in its meaning that the solicitor || are as if they had never been made. 
e of the yarrow that any accident could beggar him in the || on behalf of the Government could not even make Is it a wonder, in view of all these facts, that 
Ople, we course of a few months? Or do the alarmists, || the effort to sustain the interpretation made of it || our Treasury remains so ‘wh Instead of attrib- 
dwindle on this subject, wish to cripple the beginning || by the Secretary of the Interior, which interpre- | uting its overflow to a tariff producing too much, 
ing the operations of the incoming Administration by || tation, in fact, virtually repealed the act. Reverse, || ought we not to have the courage of mere common 
n Penn. depriving it of the means of providing for the || therefore, this repeal, effected by the Secretary || candor, to say that what it contains is kept there 
vith the rapidly growing wants of the country? of the Interior, and it alone will draw more than || by our holding on to what does not belong to ua? 
h is said This cry of alarm, therefore, at the fullness of || a million of dollars from the Treasury, and scatter || I say guard the Treasury with the utmost vie 
€ trade, the national Treasury, let me say, with perfect || it broadcast over the land on those meritorious || lance; but let the channels of justice be un 
Inquire respect to those who make it, seems to me a || objects of our regard! , ; ie structed, and its streams flow freely, urely and 
juestion ractical absurdity, and is the poorest of all pos- || Still pursuing this subject with a view to quiet || equally towards all alike—the powerful nation, as 
all its sible excuses for a change in our revenue policy. || the alarms of the anti-protectionists, arising from || well as the humblest citizen. Let not the fear of 
at direct If the Treasury be too full, there is a very || the fullness of the Treasury, let me invite gentle- || making a mistake withhold us from acting at all, 
several honest way of depleting it, without wasting it in || men to look at the Private Calendar of this House || Error accompanies human action; and vigilantly 
ALES are practices of corruption, as the alarmists think, or || alone, (saying nothing about the Senate’s,) having || as | would watch the Treasury, I would rather 
for one rather say, is the use to which it is and is to be || upon it more than two hundred bills matured for | infinitely see occasional wrong to the Government 
at must ut, The money in the Treasury belongs to the || action, the greater part undoubtedly as just as || than that justice should be denied to the citizen. 
nto the ople; and there is not a dollar now there which || were ever presented to the justice of the country. || * Be just and fear not.” ; 
ir, were js not justly due and owing in debts to our own || These demands, probably of several millions,each || | The same code of governmental morals to which 
ing the citizens. From the Revolution down our Gov- || having had the laborious investigation of a com- I have referred prevails in most of the public ex- 
ing the ernment has been indebted; and these debts have || mittee, are some of them as old as the country’s || ecutive offices. Whenever a technical objection 
raised, been ever since, and are now, accumulating in || independence —the dead impersonations of our | can be interposed against the allowance of a claim, 
ee the numbersand amounts scarcely believable by those || country’s injustice. Howare these things treated? || however much its justice may be admitted, all the 
it will 


The justest claim on the Calendar may be defeated, 


ignorant of the fact. force of the ordinary forms of evidence is denied, 


ongres- The history of this Government, so far as its || and probably will be; and the suffering claimant, || and the intended recipients of a nation’s bounty 








And | own citizens are concerned, has been almost one | broken-hearted, sent home at the close of the || or a nation’s justice are refused. 

) return of virtual repudiation. The wrongs done by it || session by the words, ‘*I opsect,’’ uttered by a |} Mr Chairman, | have introduced this part of 
session, to its own citizens, in this respect, are unexam- || single member. ry || my argument to meet the complaints made by the 
m them pled in the history of nations. Whilst it exacts There is another class of our citizens to whom || enemies of protection relative to the overflowing 
port of with the rigor of a miser every dollar that may || the Government is largely indebted. I allude to || Treasury; and conclude by saying that if the 
d be of be due to it by one of its own people, it practi- || the soldiers of the war of 1812, nowaged, decrepid, | Government pays its just debts, and redeems its 

law, it cally has begun to look upon evena bare demand || and fast falling into the grave—not one of them || plighted faith, there will be no money in the 
rly im- of the citizen for his rights against the Govern- || ee ane many of them over seventy years | freasury to be alarmed about; and if it should 
allow, ment as acrime. Almostevery day’s experience || of age. Let them or their widows «eceive the || again accumulate, it would be well to use some of 
e tariff in this House proves this. The words “fraud” || bounties and justice of the Government so richly || it in repairing dilapidated fortifications, improv- 
> show and ‘ plunder”? and ‘robbery’? are not unusual || due to them, and your Treasury will groan less || in§ rivers and harbors, and opening up a great 
olective expressions in this House, made in reference to || under its burdens, and the alarmists will sleep || thoroughfare tothe Pacific, without which we can- 
3. tis those who demand rights against the United || more quietly. During the last session, while lis- || not reasonably expect to retain the affections of 
emarks States; and these opprobrious epithets applied to || tening to the statements relative to the number of || our people on that coast. Nor, until that is accom- 
protect- our own citizens, to whom we are indebted—are || troops furnished by South Carolina and Massa- || plished, by atleast two railroads extending across 
was in not only uttered, but they are printed at the ex- || chusetts, I thought that Pennsylvania had fur- the continent within our own territory, shall we 
ion, we pense of the nation, and scattered broadcast over || nished some also; and [ will now take occasion approach the realization of the grand idea of 
er than the country, to blacken the characters and dis- || to say that, if justice is done to the soldiers of the || Columbus that led to the discovery of the western 
unt of turb the peace of those whose money we have || war of 1812, Pennsylvania will receive, probably, | continent—the opening a more direct and expedi- 
balance locked up in the Treasury, and to whom we deny || more than any State in the Union. And I speak || tious route for the commerce of Asia. As in all 
largely all right to receive payment. This is a deep, || advisedly when I} say that,in my own district, as || cases time is the great element in commercial 
sy aS It rievous, and growing wrong, and one that cannot || well as other portions of the State, many persons || transactions, we then shall obtain a time-saving 
"y- fil, at an early day, to command the attentionof || who have served their country faithfully, and || power which will blend Europe’s two hundred 
ons of the people of the whole nation! Our Government || never received a dollar from the Government, are || and fifty millions of people with the seven bun- 
ported is shamefully dishonest and unjust towards its } in a suffering condition. || dred millions of Asia in harmonious intercourse 
ed, and creditors when they are its own private citizens. | There is another way that the Government || across this continent; make New York the great 
» debt; Let us begin by being honest; pay our debts; and | has of keeping up a full Treasury, to which it | commercial center of the world; people our own 
which the cry will shortly be, not one of alarm at the || may not be amiss to invite attention; and that is, || interior and our Pacific States with scores of mil- 
00,000. fullness of the national Treasury, but rather one || by setting up one code of morals for itself and || lions of happy and industrious citizens, and build 
42, the of apprehension because of its emptiness; and our |! another for its citizens. || up a commercial marine upon the Pacific ocean, 
palance wits will be taxed, not for expedienits to empty | The absurd and unjust idea that Government || giving to this people and their Government the 
| crisis our coffers, but for the more honorable ones to || shall exact interest from its citizens and pay none, || control of that ocean for all future time, without 
| fature fill them, and keep them full for all honest and || is more in keeping with dishonor and bankruptcy || the fear of a rival. ; 
States honorable ends. than with justice and an overflowing Treasury. || Mr.FLORENCE. Yes; and my collegue may 
‘ederal Is it not a shame on the administration of our |j The exercise of the common sense principle of || properly state that the appropriation for building 
edeem- Government,that there is a revolutionary debt of /f sound justice prevailing among men on this subject || war steamers is another item which may well 
effect a nearly five millions due to the men who won our || of interest will, alone, extract nearly all the present | challenge the favorable consideration of this 
h€ pas- independence; that we suffered these heroic men || surplus from the Treasury. Many just claimants || House, not only as a peace measure, but as a sure 
speed- to go down in poverty and suffering to the grave || hang around the door of Congress, petitioning for || means of defense in time of need. The Father of 
sperity with this debt weg and that we still deny it || relief, for a lifetime. Their descendants next | his Country admonished us ‘in time of peace 
tegrity to their deseendants? The five millions, of which || appear, and after fruitless efforts they become || to prepare for war.’’ 
ountry I speak, is the principal; besides which, the in- || worn out with disappointment. Next, an agent || Mr. COVODE. I feel thankful, Mr. Chair- 
years terest from that time to the present remains unli- || appears in their behalf, and what is your answer || man, to my friend and colleague, the member from 
F near quidated. This debt is one of no ordinary char- || upon this floor? For fear some faithful agent, || the first district, who is familiar with naval af- 
overn- acter. It is the unredeemed pledge of a Govern- || whose service the delays in legislation has cre- | fairs, for calling my attention to that subject. 
vane ment, then bankrupt, bat now groaning under || ated a necessity for, should get a share for his The Navy certainly deserves the favorable con- 
it de- the burden of its wealth and resources! When || services, you pronounce it a stale claim, or a claim || sideration of this House. Thg glory and honor 
ger ’ the faith of the Government, plighted to these || for the benefit of the agent. of our cotintry are carried and defended upon the 
h the brave, trasting men, by the resolves of October In order partially, at least, to obviate some of || decks of our men-of-war; and the commerce of 

‘ 21, 1780, is redeemed, those fearful forebodings, || these difficulties thrown in the way of the justice || the United States, whitening every sea, requires 

policy of which we hear so much, resulting from an || of the country, Congress constituted a Court of || additional protection. Let the E ouse pass the 
makes overflowing Treasury, will cease to exist! Claims, and the President appointed some of the || ten steamer bill now upon the Calendar—where 
veived And 80 of your French spoliations of the prop- || country’s purest and ablest jurists as its judges, || it has been for months—and while adding to our 
prence erty of American citizens more than half a cen- |! for the purpose of deciding upon the rights of the || means of defense, it will give employment to 
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hundreds and thousands of our industrious me- 
chanics and arusans. 
Althouga not stri tly germane to the question 


before the Llouse, yet, inasmuch as the subject 
has been introduced, I will we note as | pass 
along the relative steam marine force of different 


countries, Which I think will satisfy any gentle- 
ma that we are far behind our neighbors in this 
enterprise. England has five hundred war steam- 
ers; she has also ninety-one lines running direct 
from England to foreign ports, containing over 
four hundred mail steamers, and twenty-five lines 
having one hundred and five steamers running 
between foreign ports in connection with the 
above, making a total of one hundred and sixteen 
mai! lines, owning Sve hundred and five vessels, 
making one oil and five war steamers; and 
in addition to this, she has & mercantile steam 
flect of nine hundred and seventy-five, making a 


grand total of one thousand nine hundred and | 


gliyoccan going steamers. Many of their lines | 
fev: carry on the direct trade between continental 


Europe and the United States. France has one hun- 
dred and thirty steamers on the Mediterranean, 
Levant, Black, North, and Baltic seas. Austria 
has one hundrs d and ten steamers on the above 
seas; and Russia has, when contracts are filled, 
for the same seas eighty, and twenty-five on the 
Baltic. The United States Government has only 
twenty war steamers, eight of which only carry 
from one to six guns, some of which are not fit 
to be sent out of the harbor. The commercial, 
mail, and passenger business, by steamships, be- 
tween the United Statesand England and the con- 
tincut, is carried on by sixty-six steamships, 


forty-four of which are British, five Belgian, four | 


Hamburg, five French, and only eight Amer- 
ican, Of the eight American vessels, four are 
running to Liverpool, two to Havre, and two to 
Bremen. Thus it will be seen that we own no 
sicam line running between the United States and 
the great money distributing point on the con- 
tineut, (Gamburg,) the want of which compels us 
to pay about ten millions per annum iD the shape 
of commissions, or transit dues, to Great Britain. 
In connection with this subject, let me make 
one remark relative to the consumption of coal. 
The six lines of steamers, getting the half of their 
supply of coal from the United States, consumed 
during the last year about 100,000 tons, amount- 
ing to about $000,000. The 400 English mail 
steamers, running direct from England, may be 
divided into three classes: the first class, seventy- 
two in namber, has a tonnage of over 2,000 tons; 
124 belonging to another class, having a tonnage of 
from 600 to 1,500 tons, and 204 to another class, of 
from 200 to 6U0 tons. ‘These vessels consume, per 
round trip, 199,000 tons of coal, or 2,263,000 tons 
per annum, allowing an average monthly trip for 
each sieamer. ‘The value of this 2,268,000 tons 
of coal in the various depots, is about seven dol- 
lars per ton, or $15,976,000. ‘To mine and trans- 
port this employed not less than 500,000 laborers 
of all kinds, whose consumption of flour may be 
fairly estimated at 500,000 barrels, to say nothing 
of other kinds of food consumed by them, the 
money for which mostly goes into the pockets of 
the farmers. I have not time to elaborate this 
subject; but I would ask, suppose the United 
States had such a flect of steamers, running to all 
parts of the world, bearing with them the prod- | 
ucts of our own country, and bringing in return 
those of other nations, and carrying also our ocean 
mails: what would be the effect upon the coal 
mining business in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
givia, and North Carolina? It would give it such | 
an impetus as it has never yet received; and in the | 
prosperity of that branch of industry, the agri- | 
cultural would participate, since whatever beneiits | 
one benefits ail. 
Again: of the four or five hundred thousand | 
dollars which a first-class mail steamer costs, at | 
jeast ninety-five per cent. goes directly to the iron | 
men, lumber men, mechanics and laborers, and | 
indirectly into the pockets of the farmers; so that | 
the money is wid® 
aud it is scarcely necessary to say that the true 
policy of the statesman is to adopt such measures 














Mr. Chairman, I have only been able to allude 
to some of the interesting topics connected with 
the bill before the committee. I do not pretend 
to have properly discussed them. It was not my 
purpose to attempt to do more than to direct at- 
tention to certain matters which seemed to me 
important. 


Though the bill, as introduced by the Com-_ 


mittee of Ways and Means, is not in all respects 
what I would wish it, I prefer it to any of the 
substitutes which have Ba proposed. If the 
revenue is to be reduced, as seems to be determ- 


ined on, | would much prefer that it should be | 
accomplished by a large increase of the free list, | 
by placing on it such articles as are not produced | 


in this country and enter extensively into the con- 


sumption of manufactures here; which will enable | 
us to retain the duties upon such as come in com- | 
We should 

thus, in raising revenue for the support of Gov- | 
ernment, give incidental protection to our labor | 
and enterprise, which is the policy of every Gov- | 


petition with our own productions. 


ernment having the least claim to wisdom and 
sagacity. 1 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and espe- 


cially to the distinguished gentleman who stands | 


at its head, [Mr. Camppett,] whose ability, dis- 
cretion, and unremitted devotion to the public 


interests, have won for him a most enviable but | 
well earned reputation as an enlightened and faith- | 


ful national legislator. 

I beg leave, Mr. Chairman, to return my thanks 
to the committee for the patient attention they 
have been kind enough to give me while making 
these desultory remarks, and have only to regret 


that I could not throw more light upon the sub- | 


jects | have brought to their notice. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. BENNETT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 19, 1857. 


On the question of receiving the Report of the Investiga- 
ting Committee in the case of WiLLiam A. GILBERT, a 
member from New York. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York, said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question now presented is a 
serious one. It involves the privileges of every 
member of this House, and of his constituents. 
It should receive a calm and careful consideration, 
aud not be acted upon with inconsiderate haste. 
In what | may tins disclaim intending the slight- 
est personal reflection upon any member of this 
committee; but I do intend, with all plainness, to 

/enter my protest in the strongest terms against 
| the improper jurisdiction they have assumed, and 
the course of proceedings they have adopted in 
yroceeding against individual members of this 
ateas without any warrant or authority what- 
ever to justify it. I believe they have violated 
the privileges of my colleague this day, for the 
first time named by them as a party accused, and 
asa party condemned, and the privileges of every 
member of this House; that they have violated 
every principle of justice and fairness, and every 
rule of criminal and constitutional law; that they 
/are acting in this matter, so far as Mr. GitBert 
/is concerned, without jurisdiction! And acting, 
too, in the most irregular and indefensible man- 
ner, (even if they had jurisdiction, ) by presenting 
an accusation and sentence here to-day, written 
on the same paper, without trial, or time, orchance 


ing of the House to execute forthwith the judg- 
ment they have pronounced. 

It cannot be eee that a select committee 
like this are confined strictly within the limits of 
the authority conferred upon them by the House, 
and cannot go a single step beyond it. What 


| afforded for defense or vindication, and demand- 


| was the authority conferred upon this commit- 
| 


tee? It was to investigate a specific charge of a 


y distributed and benefits all; || corrupt combination of members of Congress, 


made by the editor of a news 


per, and indorsed 
by a member of this House. 


o this extent, and 


as will give life and activity to all branches of | this only, was this committee charged with any 


industry and diffuse the money of the rich among 


those whe earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, 





oy. The editor of the newspaper said: 
| ** We know that a corrupt organization of mem- 
‘bers of Congress and certain lobby agents at 


Priv ileges of Members—Mr. Bennett. 





I commend this policy, Mr. Chairman, | 





[February 19 


Ho. or Rene, 


| Washington has existed since early in the Ses 

sion of last year. We are well satisfied that tj, 
organization holds the balance of power jn 
hands, sufficient, in most cases, to kill or carr 
/any measure pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives;’’ accompanied with various comments 

upon this principal charge. The member jp. 
dorsed it by saying these statements were po; 
wanting in trath! A committee was appointed 
Their authority was in these words: | 

‘* Whereas certain statements have been ub- 
lished charging that members of the House haye 
entered into corrupt combinations for the Purpose 
of passing and preventing the passage of certajy 
measures now pending before Congress: there. 
fore, 

** Resolved, That a committee of five members 
be appointed by the Speaker, with power to senq 
for persons and papers to investigate said charges 
and that said committee report the evidence, and 
what action, in their judgment, is necessary op 
the part of the House without unnecessary de. 
lay. 

Their power was expressly confined to a single 
subject—the investigation of the ‘‘ corrupt com- 
binations”’ charged. As to that, and that only 
were they authorized to investigate. As to that, 
and that only were they authorized to report the 
evidence,and what action, ifany, was deemed ne- 

/cessary. All their power was limited to that one 
subject. But they have proceeded as if their 
authority was unbounded and unlimited—as if 
they were a court of general criminal jurisdiction 
—as if they were to fish round in every corrupt 
and unclean corner to see if some imputation or 

| charge against a member of Congress, in relation 
|| to any separate or individual matter, could not 
|| be made by somebody—either that a member had 
|| done something, or at least said something, for 
| 














—. 





which he could be assailed and hunted down. 
|And to every charge procured, full faith and 
|| credit are given, no matter how weak, or doubt- 
| ful, or suspicious the evidence may be to support 
|| it; and no proof is allowed to be strong enough 
] to disprove a single accusation. 

| It appears now, by the paper read from the 
|| Clerk’s desk, that this committee, instead of con- 
'| fining themselves within the limits of their author- 
|| ity—instead of investigating the ‘‘ corrupt com- 
|, bination’’ charged—have extended their inquiries 
'| far beyond that authority, to hunt up individual 
|| cases of alleged misconduct, different and distinct, 
| against various members of this House. It ap- 
| pears also, from the paper read, that this com- 
‘| mittee have made a general report in regard to 
| the very matter they had authority to investigate. 
|| There is no evidence to sustain it, and no action 
‘| in regard to it deemed necessary. And they 
| have also made several special reports in other 
| cases about individual members, as to which they 
'| had no authority given to them by this House. 
|| And it further appears that all the evidence taken 
| is annexed to the general and regular report. 
| Why, then, are these special reports made? Not 
|| to give the evidence; that they do not contain. 
| They are not necessary to present any fact which 
|| may be in evidence against any individual mem- 
|| ber; that would appear by the evidence itself. 
|| Why, then, are these four or five special reports 
|| against individual members made? Is it to make 
| a one-sided and garbled statement of the evidence? 
| to present an argument, like prosecuting counsel 
against the accused, and thus to urge on and en- 
force the eee and harsh judgment of the com- 
mittee upon the ex parte proof they Rave stepped 
out of the line of their duty to obtain? Have not 
members here a right to see the evidence, and 
draw their own conclusions from it; to judge for 
themselves what it proves, or whether it really 
proves anything at all? Where, in their written 
authority, is to be found their right to introduce 
their opinion of what is proved, and their argu- 
ments as prosecuting attorney against the accused? 
That is what these special, unauthorized reports 
contain, and that is substantially all they contain; 
and they wind up with the modest resolution, that 
thereupon the member shall be, and he is hereby, 
expelled! [ will not consent in this way todeprive 
any district of New York of its Representative. 
I will not, by any act or vote of mine, help to 
commit such a legislative assassination of the 
character of any man. 
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Was it ever before heard of in the history of 
|, that five men coald sit as the grand 
wesent the accusation, as the petit jury 
. indictment, and as the court to pro- 

the sentence, and only notify the accused 
became necessary to execute judgment 

; And yet in all these various charac- 

ters and ¢ ipacilies have this committee assumed 

vet against Mr. Gitserr, who was not named 
ia tueir resolution, and against whom they had 
sot a shadow of authority to proceed. This has 
boon done upon ex parte evidence—the ex parte 
evidence of such specimens of corrupt humanity 
as the witness Sweeney, who proclaims his own 
iminality. I stand here to question and deny 

a iyrisdiction of this committee in this case 

- inst Mr.Gitpert. I contend theiraction has 

been unjust, unfair, and indefensible; in violation 

of the law of the land and of the Constitution of 
our country. What opportunity has he had to 
defend his character or to vindicate hisreputation, 
dear to him as life—a character standing as high 
for integrity, up to this time, as that of any mem- 
ber of the committee, but which a majority seem 
so willing to destroy? The committee say: ‘* We 
have tried nobody;”’ that is true; but they have 
condemned my colleague without trial, and now 
ask the House to sanction their act. 

lcis the rule in Jefferson’s Manual, and adopted 


wo 


by the rules of this House, that no member can | 


be assailed or attacked by any committee in this 
manner. 


present, OF after he has had previous notice to 
be present. ‘This is to be done openly, and he is 
to be notified what the charge is. Strictly, itis 
his right to be tried at the bar of the House. But 


Charges against a member should be | 
first made to the House, when the member is 


i} 


| and toexamine and cross-examine the witnesses; 
and the same leave was extended to Mr. Menefee, 
of the House, and to Mr. Pearce, of the Senate, 
| at their request. The entire mass of the testi- 
| mony is now submitted as a part of this report.”’ 
The committee, however, reported separate res- 
olutions, censuring three members, Mr. Gruves, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Wise, the first as principal, 
and the others as seconds in the duel which lead 
to the death of Mr. Cilley. This was in a case 
where a member had been killed in a duel, and 
these members, as everybody knew, were en- | 
| gaged in the very transaction about which the 
committee were authorized to inquire. And each 
| of them were notified and attended before the 
| committee, and examined and cross-examined 
| the witnesses. These three men were connected 
with the inquiry authorized, and concerned in 
that, and only one report was offered. Here the | 
members are not connected with the inquiry 
authorized, and a full report on that subject is 
made; and then the committee make other charges 
and reports against individual members. Yet 
when that report was made, it was assailed as 
irregular and improper, and finally laid on the 
table, and no action ever taken under it. 

‘* Mr. Rosinson said it would be their duty to 
| recommit all these reports and resolutions to the 
committee that brought them in, with special 
instructions that if any member was implicated 
| at all, to report that single fact to the House, for 
he was satisfied they could not move one step 
further until they had received the order and 
direction of the House. 

‘* He begged leave to refer to an authority of 
the highest character, whose work they had 





he may himself call fora committee to investigate 
the charge, and on that investigation he should 
have the fullest opportunity of defense and vindi- 


made a part of their own rules, whereit did not 
conflict with them. He alluded to Jefferson’s 
|| Manual. In that celebrated work it was laid 
| down, that ‘when a committee is charged with 





cation—to examine and cross-examine the wit- 
nesses at the time they give their evidence; to 
have his witnesses called and examined, and to 
have the assistance of counsel. 

Had this committee any jurisdiction to proceed with 
any investigation or inquiry against Mr. GiLBeRT. 
Ideny that they had. He was not charged as 
one of a corrupt combination, and he was not 
named in the resolution appointing that com- 
mittee 
authorities referred to, in the case of the com- 


mittee appointed to investigate the causes which | 
led to the death of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley. | 


That committee said, in their report: 


‘In discharging the trust committed tothem by | 


the House of Representatives, the committee have 
endeavored implicitly to obey its order, neither 
stopping short on the one hand of the full meas- 


ure of the duty imposed upon them, nor trans- | 


cending its just limits on the other. They were 
of the opinion that the investigation was instituted 


solely for the maintenance of the privileges of the || 


House. It was not within the province of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the causes 
which led to the death of one of its members, or 
the circumstances which attended it, with a view 
tothe punishment of any offender for a high crime 
ormisdemeanor. That belongs in every case ex- 
clusively to the courts of law. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are not priv 
of treason, felony, and breach of the peace;’’ 
and it is a constitutional provision, that ‘* in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right of a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime 
shail have been committed, which shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted by the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.’? The inquiry, therefore, is di- 
rected to one object only—the maintenance of the 
privileges of the House; and the question is what, 
in that view, were the causes which led to the 
death of Mr. Cilley, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith; and did they involve a breach 
of those privileges? In pursuing this investiga- 
tion the committee have examined all whose tes- 
Umony there was reason to believe might be ma- 
terial; and Messrs. Graves, Wise, and Jones, 
members of the House, were permitted to attend, 


The rule was so laid down, and the | 


ed from arrest in cases | 


—— for obtaining witnesses in | 


| an inquiry, if a member prove to be involved, 
|| they cannot proceed against him, but must make 
a special report to the House.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Ropinson (afterwards) continued his re- 
marks in opposition to the course the committee 
had taken tn directing and recommending the action 
\| of the House, and insisted the irregularity vitiated 
|| the whole proceeding. 
||} ‘*Mr. Apams said,that not only were the priv- 
| ileges of the members, but the privileges of the 
whole House, and the privileges of the constit- 
uents of every member, staked on the issue of this 
case. 
|| **If the facts implicated any member of the 
|| House, let them say so; and then the members 
|| implicated would come properly before the House; 
| at present, he thought, they were exceedingly im- 
| properly before it. If members were to be cen- 
|! sured or expelled, it is necessary to act with great 
| caution; and it behooved the House to protect 
|| itself from a violation of its privileges, and to 
|| bring members before the House in regular and 
|| proper order. Mr. A. thought th® committee had 
|| entirely transcended its power. 
|| §* Mr. Srantey designated the committee as a 
|| packed jury,’ with previously formed opinions, 
and said they had no right to try the members they 
had arraigned before them. 
|| &* Mr. Nayzor said the committee had violated 
the Constitution and laws of the land,’’ ** and 
insisted the resolution did not give the committee 

ower to investigate the conduct of members, 
ecause they were not named therein, and yet 
they had virtually tried and condemned those 
gentlemen.’’ 

Mr. Adams afterwards said ‘‘ the report ought 
to be stamped with the seal of reprobation, so that 
| future legislators might know the precedent,’’ and 
|, offered a resolution to recommit the report, with 
instructions to strike out the resolutions, and all 
the argumentative part of the report, and report 
only the facts to the House. Many others took 
similar objections to the report and resolutions, 
and the whole subject was afterwards finally laid 
on the table without a division. 

If, in that case, the proceedings were irregular, 
| how much more so in this? There the members 
| named were known to be connected with the very 
| subject of inquiry, and were notified, and attended 
|| before the committee, and examined and cross- 
| examined the witnesses, and had as much of a 
| trial as could be given. 
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involved are not connected in any way with the 
subject of inquiry, but are charged with individ- 
ual and separate instances of improper conduct. 
Here they were not notified, and did not attend 
and examine and cross-examine the witnesses; 
but the committee went on secretly, and ex parte, 
to make out the case against them; and then, after 
deciding the case, for the first time they gi¥@® notice 
to the accused of the proof taken, and ask them 
what they can say why sentence should not be 
pronounced upon them? 

I read from the Manual, page 66, and rule 139, 
adopting it: 

‘* Whenacommittee is charged with aninquiry, 
if a member prove to be involved, they cannot 
proceed against him, but must make a special re- 
»ort to the House; whereupon the member is 
reard in his place, or at the bar, or a special au- 
thority is given to the committee to inquire con- 
cerning him.’’—9 Grey, p. 523. 

** 139. The rules of parliamentary practice, 
comprised in Jefferson’s Manual, shall govern 
the House in all cases to which they are appli- 
cable, and in which they are not inconsistent with 
the Standing Rules and Orders of the House, and 
the Joint Rules of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.’’— September 15, 1837. 

This rule from the Manual is thus adopted by 
rule 139, and is as much a part of the rules of 
the House as if it was incorporated in the rules 
themselves. 

‘¢ The case is first to be laid before the House, 
that it may judge of the fact and the grounds of 
the accusation, and how far the manner of the 
trial may concern their privileges,’’ (even in cases 
of felony.—Jefferson’s Manual, p. 57. 

** Whenever on any public inquiry matter comes 
out that may affect the person of a member, it is 
the practice immediately to acquaint the House, 
that they may know the reasons for such pro- 
ceeding, and take such steps as they think prop- 
er.’’—Jefferson’s Manual, p. 58. 

Hatsell lays down the same rule, in the same 
words, with this addition: ** As there is no priv- 
ilege of which the House of Commons has always 
been, and indeed ought to be, more jealous.’’— 
2 Hatsell, p. 344. 

In the case cited from Gray’s Debates (9 Gray, 
p. 523) it was said by Sir William Williams: 
**You cannot regularly send your member to a 
committee without instructions. Will you recom- 
mit the bill with instructions; and your meihber 
must be heard at the bar.”’ 

Mr. Hampden said: ‘* You yourselves cannot 
empower a committee to examine a member, It 

_ is the privilege of the House, and the privilege of 
| every person in it. If a member falls in collater- 
ally—if even they hear a member named, they stand 
up, and go no further, but report the fact tothe Howe. 
If they have done irregularly, will you do so too? 
Let it be recommitted, and your member may an- 
swer in his place.’’—9 Gruy, p. 529. 

‘* It is a clear principle of parliamentary law, 
that acommittee 1s bound by, and is not at liberty 
to depart from, the order of reference.’’—Cush- 
ing’s Law of Legislative Assemblies, p. 741. 

‘* This day, Mr. Sandys, to avoid the reflection 
of a dishonorable proceeding, in preferring a charge 
without giving previous notice, thought it proper 
to go from his place to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in a very frank manner told him that he might 
take warning, and prepare to be upon his guard, 
for that on Friday next he should bring an aceu- 
| sation of several articles against him. Sir Robert 
| paused a little upon so unexpected acompliment, 

but thanked him very politely for the information, 
and said he desired no favor but fair play. Mr. 
| Sandys afterwards mentioned this affair publicly 
in the House, and said he had a charge to make 
| against an honorable member of the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he requiied 
| to be in his place to hear and answeriton Friday 
| morning next. Sir Robert returned for answer, 
that he should certainly attend; and as he was not 
|| conscious of any crime to deserve such an accu- 
|| sation, did not doubt of being able to make a 
|| proper defense.’’—Debates in Commons, vol. 12, 
| p. 63. ; 
| * When a petition is to be presented, contain- 
|| ing matter of charge against a member, or impli- 
| cating in any manner his character or conduct, 
‘| for the purpose of a parliamentary inquiry, it is 
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necessary that such member should receive notice | 
beforehand of the time when the petition is to be 
presented, in order that he may then be inattend- | 
ance in his place, and bave an opportunity of vin- | 
dicating himself if he sees fit, against the attack | 
upon him, at the time when the charge is made. || 
tition of this kind is offered, without | 


“s If 
such notice having been previously given, itshould 
be withdrawn until the notice is given. 


place when one member makes a charge or com- 
plaint against another. The first step in that case 
18, to move that the member in question do attend 
in his place on a certain day; and both parties 
attending according, the former prefers his com- 
plaint.’’—Cushing’s Law of Legislative Assemblies, 
p- 468. 


Old forms and precedents are founded in reason 


and experience; and I regret that this committee | 


have taken a course without a precedent to sup- 
port it: the injustice of that proceeding is now 
apparent. 
isa ‘dishonorable proceeding’’ to make a charge 


in the House against a member without notice | 


given, how much more so to make that charge to 
a selectcommittee, and for that committee secretly 
to investigate the charge, and pass judgment upon 
it before any notice is given; and this, too, wholly 
on their own motion, without any direction from 
the House—without any report to the House, or 


asking any power to investigate the charge—pro- | 


ceeding in secret like a grand jury to make out a 


case by all the proof they can obtain, after which | 


the accused has a copy of the proof? But no 
notice of any charge or specification has ever been 
given. They are called upon to make defense to 
a mass of proof made ez parte before a secret and 
self-constituted tribunal, and without any notice 


of what the accusation, when it is made, will be; | 


and when the charge is fixed upon and made, 
judgment is demanded. 


0 specification of any charge has ever been | 


made against or served upon either of the mem- 
bers involved; but they require them to defend 
themselves against the crime, or improper con- 


duct, which the committee may think the evi- | 
dence tends to prove, before the committee them- | 
selves have determined what itshall be, and when | 


the accused have no means of knowing. 

One of the ablest judges New York ever pro- 
duced, in giving the prevailing opinion in its high- 
est court in a celebrated case for a conspiracy, uses 
the following language: 


‘** The general principle that every man is en- | 


titled toa specification of the charge made against 
him, is so deeply ingrafted in our criminal law, 
and is so essential to the enjoyment and protec- 
tion of personal liberty in a free country, that it 
must be a waste of time toenforce it by argument 
or authority. 

** What kind of notice does a defendant receive 
of the charge 


by indirect and unlawful means, to defraud some 
unknown persons—for it cannot be denied that, 


been convicted of a conspiracy to defraud a man 
in Kamtschatka? How is he to pre 


which he was to be tried? 

‘* Let us suppose a defendant going to trial on 
such an indictment, Until the moment arises 
when the pe prosecutor opens his testimony 
on the trial, the defendent has no means of know- 
ing for what he is to be tried? I cannot believe 
that our law is chargeable with such gross injus- 
tice, It has been framed and matured in wisdom 
and in mercy, It exults in the belief that every 
man is innocent until proved guilty. It glories in 
affording the acoused every means of vindicating 
his innocence. It scorns the rack and every spe- 
cies of torture. It disdains trick and circumven- 
tion, and invites to an open, full, and fair inves- 
tigation of the offense.’’ 

in thatcase, after a trial and conviction, the judg- 
ment was reversed because the charge or apeeih- 
cation was too vague and indefinite. Here, none 
was ever given, of any kind. The sentence is the 

i i is 


prioanene the specification is the sentence. 
"Tr e evidence contains no specification. It 
contains no charge. If 1 must make a specifi- 





This | 
course of proceeding is analogous to what takes | 


they demand a trial. 


If, in the language of the authority, it | 


|| try it. 
indictment found by him. 
|| secret ex parte proof made before the grand jury 





against him by reading an indict- || 
ment (or specification) that says he conspired, | 


re for his || 
defense? Would nota copy of the decalogue be | 
as useful to point out the particular offense for | 
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cation from the evidence in either case, it would be 
‘*indiscreet expressions proved by doubtful evi- 
dence, tending to weaken public confidence in 
the supposed purity of Congress.’’? That would 
be my specification; for I may say generally, that 
in all this outery about corruption, tt is not proved 
that any member of Congress has ever received, 


| or ever expects to receive, a farthing in money or 


property in relation to any matter whatever. But 
the accused could not possibly know what the 


specification or charge to be made by the com- 


mittee would be. The resolutions read to-day are 


| the only notice ever had of the specific charges made 
against the members accused, or that in their opinion 
| there was any evidence upon which an accusation 
| ought to be made. 


submit to every member of the House and of. 


this committee that these members are entitled to 
a fair trial. They deny the charges upon oath; 
It is a right that cannot be 
denied. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Davis] says: ‘* we do not claim to have tried the 
members charged ;’’ but if you try them now, the 


_charge will be covered up. The charges will, in 


all human probability, be used up, completely 
used up; but they demand a trial as a matter of 
strict right. If forty days is necessary to mature 
a charge, time for its trial should also be given. 
Do you call this secret accusation, thus made, 
atrial? The very committee are ashamed to dig- 
nify it with any such title. The committee origin- 
ate and present the charge. They do not try it; 
they say there has been no trial. They could not 
No grand juror can sit on the trial of an 
Why? Because the 


cannot be used on the trial. Not even if a wit- 
ness should die before the trial, could his evidence 
be used, taken befcre the grand jury, for the rea- 


| sonthatthe accused has had nocross-examination. 
| And this inadmissible proof would have its influ- 
| ence on him who had once heard it, and on the 


faith of it had expressed his opinion. Will you 
expunge all rules, and allow this to be done here in 
this instance? or allow a conviction to be had on 
evidence not a word of which would be admissible 
on trial? Do those who are so unfortunate as to 
be elected to Congress lose all their rights as men 
and citizens. Are they shielded by no privileges 
from such proceedings as this? Is such a usurp- 


ation of power to be upheld? The Constitution 


gives to every man charged with any offense the 
right ** to be informed of the nature and cause 


| of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 


nesses against him; to have compulsory process 


| for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
| the assistance of counsel in his defense.’’ It 


gives him also the right.to a speedy and public 


| trial—ay, a public trial, ‘‘in the broad light of 
|| day.’ 


’ 


In this country no secret inquisition, with 
guards at the door and guards at the gate, can sit 
in judgment on@the rights of any citizen. The 
course of this committee would place every mem- 
ber at the mercy of any single witness, like 


) perso: / || Sweeney, who, from malice or any other cause, 
under this indictment, a defendant might have | 


might accuse him, without the power of vindica- 
tion, without a chance for defense. 

Again, before any crime can be committed, there 
is a place allowed for repentance between the evil 
intent and the uncommitted act; to constitute crime 
the act must be done, and done with the criminal 
intent. ‘* It is one thing to be tempted, another 


| thing to fall;’’ and here, if there was any truth in 
| Sweeney’s tale, 


“ The act did not o’ertake the bad intent, 
That perished by the way; thoughts are no subjects— 
Intents but merely thoughts.”’ 


W hat is Sweeney’s story?—I do not believe one 


| word of it, except that he was constantly boring 
and buttonholing my colleague, and might have 
labored to induce Triplett really to believe that he 
|| had great influence with him. 
| true, Wasthe actever consummated—-wasanything 
| ever done by Gitpert towards its consummation? 
Suppose Sweeney had persuaded GiBerrt to en- 
gage in this. 


ut suppose it were 


If, upon reflection, he said to him- 
self, ‘* I will have aging, to do with this mat- 
ter; I will not be led on by the wicked counsel 
of that evil-minded man’’—if he keeps that reso- 
lution, has there been any wrong done—any crime 
committed? Did Mr. Giuperr ever offer a reso- 
lution for Triplett’s book, or vote for it, or do 
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| anything in the world about it? No, never; noth. 
| ing whatever. And even Sweeney does not pre. 
| tend he ever promised to introduce it or vote for 
| it, or that he knew of this order on the Clerk in 
| Mr. Sweeney’s hands, and payable to him. The 
| time fixed expired with the last session, and yet 
| this matter was never pending before Congress 
| It was never presented or offered to be presented 
to Congress. This committee must indeed be 
sharp-scented, trying to smell out corruption from 
_ afar, to urge this matter here under this state of 
facts—a matter never presented to or pending in 
Congress. Sweeney was three several times asked 
if Mr. Gitpert was to have any of the money if 
any had been received, and each time evades it, 
and does not affirm or deny the fact; says at one 
time there was a misunderstanding, (that mugt 
have been between Sweeney and himself, as no 
one else knew of it;) and finally says, in the last 
answergiven on his first examination, that “ there 
was no arrangement between Mr. Giiperr and 
—e by which I was to pay him anything.” 
have shown, by authority, that no select 
committee can investigate the conduct of ap 
member unless he is expressly named in the order 
of the House for such investigation, or unless 
they are expressly authorized to make such in. 
uiry as Gon prvner to make in regard to him, 
hen was . Gusert first named in this 
House as being charged with any misconduct? 
To-day—yes, sir, to-day; and written under the 
accusation comes the hasty and summary sep- 
tence of the committee! And the House are to 
vote the accusation true, and the sentence just, 
by a single vote under the operation of the pre- 
vious question ! 
Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I presume the 
entleman does not desire to do me injustice. It 
a been stated here half a dozen times, that | 


| had moved the previous question upon these res- 


olutions. Thatisa mistake. I moved that the 
report be received and printed; and I then moved 


| the previous question upon the motion to print, 


r. BENNETT, of New York. I am ve 


| glad the gentleman has made the correction, 


supposed the previous question would extend to 
the vote upon the resolutions. 

I will refer to another case which occurred during 
this present Congress—that of Mr. Herserr. He 
was charged with murder, and yet this House 
refused to order even a committee of investiga- 
tion. He was indicted for that crime; on the first 
trial the jury did not agree; on the second trial 
he was acquitted. He is still a member of this 
House. If there has been any criminal offense in 
either of these cases, they are as open to be pros- 
ecuted in any court of law as that was. hy 
should a cial. be had before a select committee, 
holding gsecret session, for asmaller offense, when 
this House would not even order an investigation, 
when the charge was that the member had com- 
mitted the highest crime known to the law? 

If these matters do not amount to a criminal 
offense, they are still more unworthy of notice. 
But they are of such a nature, in each case, as to be 
a criminal offense if legally established. Where, 
then, should these charges be tried? If they have 
any real foundation, certainly in a court of law. 
If the parties are innoceng, let them be vindicated; 
if guilty, let them be tried before the proper tribu- 
ap and their guilt established in the proper and 
legitimate way. In the one case, they should not 
be prejudiced; in the other, no one would object 
to ete expulsion from the House. 

Iam not here defending crime. If these are 
criminals, ‘* prove and punish.”’ Jam defending 
the privileges of this oun insisting that the 
shall. not be struck dewn in the person of my co 
league. Jam claiming that no man should be 
condemned unheard, nor without the fullest and 
fairest opportunity to establish his innocence. In 
the courts men would be ted by all 
the saf s of the Constitution; they should 
be equally so protected in this Hall. __ 

The resolution appointing this committee was 
ill-considered and ill-advised. This whole pro- 
ceeding is wrong. I concur fully with what was 
said by General Bayly, of a committee raised in 
a former Congress, and. who. claimed to have to 
some extent a kind of general authority; but cer 
tainly nothing like what is claimed by this com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Bayly said: “* If there is ang_novnansice 
against any individual member, the House has a 


right, for the protection of its own dignity, to || 


investigate his conduct, and expel him if the 
charge is well founded. Bat, sir, I loathe, I con- 
temn, I detest, this sort of fishing investigation, 
when nothing is alleged against any member of 
this House, but a general accusation is made, and 
a committee raised to see if something cannot be 
found out prejudicial to the reputation of some 
member of the body to which we all ought to be 

roud to belong; but God knows I would not 
remain in it a day, if { believed one half of what 
my colleague suspects.”” 

1 was not present when this resolution was 
adopted; but after what has now taken place, I 
never would vote to raise an investigating com- 


mittee unless a distinct and specific charge was | 


made against some person named by a responsible 
accuser, and supported by sufficient legal evidence 
to justify such a measure. — I would never estab- 
lish an inquisition or a fishing committee, direct- 
ing its pursuit after this man or that, at pleasure, 
determined to show its power and patriotism on 
somebody, and swayed in its purposes by party 
feelings, by passion or prejudice, or any chance 
jnformation or direction that may be given to it. 
But we have done a worse thing than that. We 
have passed a general law to milk out corruption 
from corinpt witnesses by offering premiums, 
immunities, and protection to whoever will ac- 
cusea member of Congress—a premium for treach- 


ery and falsehood. ‘The lobby, denounced as so | 


corrupt and corrupting, are all invited to throw 


their criminality on the shoulders of any member | 


against whom they may have ill-feeling. You 
have surrounded every member by ready wit- 


nesses to remember every incautious word, to | 
watch, with a foe’s malignity, every expression, | 


to attach to them his own meaning, and relate 
them in his own manner. 

My experience in courts has taught me to dis- 
credit the testimony of the informer and accom- 
plice—to require as full proof in corroboration of 


their evidence as would be sufficient without it; | 


and such is, in fact, the practice, for corrobora- 


tion is required not only as to the body of the | 


offense, but that the accused was the person com- 
mitting it. The maxim of the law is just that 
“no credit should be given to him who alleges 
his own turpitude.’’ In courts, accomplices and 
informers are received with great reluctance. It 
is said: ** The law confesses its weakness by 
calling in the assistance of those by whom it has 
been broken. It offers a premium to treachery, 
and destroys the last virtue which clings to the 
degraded transgressor.”’? I once saw an accom- 
plice brought into court to give evidence against 
a he had charged as being engaged with 
him in a robbery, in order to be discharged from 
prosecution for a later crime. He told the story 
of the robbery with all the minute particulars, 
and was confirmed and corroborated in every 
rticular where facts were known to others. He 
ore the ordeal of a long and close cross-examin- 
ation without changing a word of his evidence, 
without the least evasion or hesitation; and in 
the crowded court-room, perhaps the judge was 
the only person save the accused and their coun- 
sel who doubted its truth. I knew the judge did 
doubt it by the patient indulgence with which 
he allowed it so long to continue, and by the few 
questions he asked. He—1 refer to Justice More- 
ouse—was not only an excellent judge, but one 
of the best of men. I may say so now without 
flattery, for he is no longer living. When I had 
nearly abandoned all hope, at the suggestion of 
one of the prisoners, an inquiry was made about 
changing the stolen property from the place where 
It was first secreted —a fact of which there was 
other proof. The witness readily answered, told 
where and how it was done, namely — by the 
prisoners—and that he saw them do it from a win- 
dow at his father’s house, giving the date, more 
than a year before, (which was a few days after 
the robbery;) said it was in the night, between 
Mine and ten o’clock — but it was a bright moon- 
light night, almost as light as day, and he could 
See them plainly, although the place was one 
procured ofthat yee, and By iit appear the 
of that ‘ tit a ‘1 the 

moon did not rigs pa the Wah t he stated the 
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property was removed, until near morning. And '| of a party should always be scrutinized and re- 
then a witness, who remembered being out that | ceived with caution. ft is the most dangerous that 
night, was called, who stated it was dark and | can be admitted in @ court of justice, and the most 
rainy. Immaterial as this fact was, it saved the || liable to abuse. Although a Witness is perfectiy 
honest, it is impossible, in most cases, for him to 

tell the jury that the witness was unworthy of || give the exact words in which an admission was 
credit. They left the room, only to return an || made, and even the transposition of i words 
immediate verdict of acquittal. It wasafterwards || of a party may give a meaning entirely different 
roved, beyond doubt, that the witness, his own || from that which was intended to be conveyed to 

rother, and another person, committed the rob- || the witness,”"—6 Wend., 277. 

bery. He stated the truth as to all the facts in How much weaker is it when the honesty of 
relation to the crime—the falsity of his evidence || the witness, as well as his accuracy, is called in 
was alone in naming the persons who were not || question—when he admits his own criminality— 
with him, instead of those who were. and thus renders himself unworthy of credit. I 
Look at Sweeney, with a contract given to him, || fear thishas not been remembered by the commit- 
held by him, never seen or heard of by Gitperr. | tee. Similar authority may be found in every 
Is he worthy of credit when he seeks to transfer || work onevidence. (See 1 Cow. and Hill’s Notes, 
his own criminality to another? There is nota || p. 377.) The charge is founded alone upon 
fact or circumstance to corroborate his story; but |! weiss’ testimony. He makes it against a 
man who heretofore hes held the highest reputa- 

tion for character and integrity; that alone should 
be a perfect shield. If such testimony is to be 
admissions, talk, conversations, impressions, in- || taken so freely and confidingly, then there is not 
ferences, hearsay, conjectures, and suspicions, all || amember here who may not have charges trumped 


irreconcilable and inconsistent with it. The evi- 


|| depending on the accuracy and honesty of Swee- || up against bim. And we must consider, too, th 


| ney—all placed beyond the chance of any contra- || the world is not a jury waiting to hear the fin 


| diction, by being fixed up as having occurred || decision. 


| and no ear to hear. 


| circles of cautious perjury, he is continually fight- 
| Ing contgadictions and denials in advance, which | 


| corrupt, dishonest man. 


This report will go out, and with it 
charges against the character of Mr. Gitpert 
which he has had no opportunity to meet. It will 
make an impression upon the public mind, and 

| nothing that can be done hereafter will turn back 
the tide of public opinion, and reinstate him in 
public confidence. After his name has been made 

| odious, who will stop to hear or remember hig 


between them alone, when there was no eye to see, 
Professing reluctance, he in- 
vites every inquiry; coiling himself up in the scaly 


he says he anticipates. No unprejudiced man 
can read his testimony, and not say one thing at 
least: that it has satisfied him the witness 1s a || vindication, if it should come long afterwards? 
But in nogimstance of || Is it not true that the rights of every member 
any conversation are the words, or the import, or || upon this floor are involved in this decision, as 
substance, pretended to be given. Such evidence || are also the rights of every member’s constitu- 
is always dangerous, and never reliable. | ents? And I insist that this special report should 
I refer to Starkie’s Evidence, volume 1, pages || be sent back to the committee, with the instruc- 
461, 462, and note. It is a standard and ele- || tions I have mentioned. It does not contain any- 
mentary work. || thing which the resolution appoeens the com- 
“ Of all kinds of evidence, that of extra-judi- || mittee requires. It contains what purports to be 


cial and casual observation is the weakest and || their conclusions, drawn from the evidence; and 





| will, frequently, without being conscious that he ley a 
| does so, give too high acoloring to what has been || and outside of the direction of this House, The 





most unsatisfactory; such words are often spoken || they say in this very report that there is a general 
without serious intention, and they are ahways || report upon the subject of inquiry committed to 
liable to be mistaken and misremembered; and || them, and that the entire evidence is annexed to 
their meaning is liable to be misrepresented and || that general report; and doubtless, also, their 
exaggerated. A hearer is apt to clothe the ideas || opinion as to what action, if any, is necessary on 
of the speaker as he: understands them, in his || that subject. What more do you want? The 
own language; and by this translation the real || whole duty of the committee isdischarged. I am 
meaning must often be lost. A witness, too, who || willing to receive that report and adoptit. But 
is not entirely indifferent between the parties, || why are there four special reports to be received 
| or acted upon? They are upon other subjects, 


said. || committee go out of their way to originate other 
‘“The necessity for caution cannot be too || charges against individual members, and then 
strongly and emphatically impressed, where par- || make their special reports in these other cases. 
ticular expressions are detailed in evidence, which || Can such an instance be found in the history of 
were used at a remote distance of time; or to || the past? And beside, they are mere arguments 
which the attention of the witnesses was not || of counsel against the men thus improperly as- 
particularly called; or where misconception was || sailed, noteven containing the evidence, but their 
likely to arise from their situation and the cir- || inferences of what the evidence tends to prove, 
cumstances under which they were placed; or | Who ever heard of a grand jury indicting a man 
from the prejudices of the witness, especially if || and then sending an argument along to urge his 
his object was to extract an admission for the || conviction? ; ; 
purposes of the cause. Such evidence is fabri- || There is another thing of which I think the ac- 
cated easily; contradicted with difficulty. In || cused have a right to complain. The committee 
cases of this kind, the conduct of the parties, and those || have published all this one-sided, ex parte evi- 
facts and circumstances of the case which are free || dence. It is a rule of parliamentary law, and it 
from suspicion, are frequently the safest “and surest | is one of your own rules, that no committee shall 
guides to truth. Evidence of this nature is of the || publish, or order to be printed, any matter before 
very weakest kind where it is doubtful whether || them, That is to be done by the House; and yet 
the party making the admission knew his legal || this evidence, taken in secret, and not permitted 
rights and situation. to be heard by any man outside of the committee- 
‘1 once heard a learned judge, (now no more,) || room, has been printed, and is now in the hands 
in summing up on a trial for forgery, inform the |! of the editors of two or three papers in the city 
jury that the prisoner, in a conversation which || of New York, to be published to the world. Da 
ne had had with one of the witnesses, had said: || you not do injustice to the accused by this? 
‘1 am the drawer, the acceptor, and the indorser || Would a grand jury allow of suct\ a proceeding? 
of the bill.’ Whilst the learned judge was com- || I beg gentlemen to remember that they may do 
menting on the force of these expressions, he || great injustice in their extreme desire to hunt up 
was, at the instance of the prisoner, set right as crime in their holy horror of corruption, If they 
to the statement of the witness, which was, that || have found a man who may have been guilty of 
the prisoner had said: ‘1 know the drawer, the | some imprudence or indiscretion, or what is just 
acceptor, and the indorser of the bill.’ Had the | as bad, is accused of it, itis far from acting fairly, 
witness, and not the judge, made the mistake, || as judges, to cry out ‘mad dog! and hunt him 
the consequences might have been fatal. The || down, and pour out upon his devoted head all the 
prisoner was acquitted.” indignation that all the members of Congress feel 
Chancellor Wu!lworth, in the case of Law against || against villainy and corruption in general. Were 
Merrill, uses this emphatic aman : I to be tried for any crime or offense, I would pray 
** Evidence to establish a fact by iv etudetlons to be tried by a jury who had neverdone or 
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suspected of doing a similar thing with that 
charged against me—by men with clean hands 


and honest hearts—men above the reach of sus- | 


picion, who would be slow to credit such an 
accusation against another; not by judges who 
thoughtyghe condemnation of another necessary 
to vindichite their own innocence, or to exonerate 
them from suspicion. I say this in answer to the 
argumentused bythe gentleman from South Car- 
olina (Mr. Orr] the other day, that the men in- 
tended by Simonton should be named and pro- 
ceeded against, that he and every other member 
of the House might be relieved and exonerated 
from suspicion. Assuming that every charge 
against Congress is true, and must be laid on 
gome one’s shoulders, in my judgment there is a 
want of manliness in avowing such a motive of 
action, or urging such an argument to influence 
the action of others. He that fears he may be 
suspected can hardly be an impartial judge of the 
accused, I can say to that gentleman, he does 
himself injustice by such an argument. 

I assume that the committee only want to do 
what the House directed them to do. I would 

t assume anything else unless they show by 
their conduct that they do desire to go beyond 
their authority. There are to be four or five of 
these special reports besides the regular report, 
which is, alone, a full compliance with the order 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. There is only one report 
made to the House, and that is a report in full, as 
the Chair understands it. The Chair does not 
receive a report in part. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I got my 
information from outside rumors. And the fact 
will turn out, [ think, as I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair receives the re- 
portin fall. It is not competent for the commit- 
tee to make a partial one without special leave. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I ask if it 
is not just to the accused that their privileges 
and rights should be protected, and that this 


committee should report only the evidence taken | 
P y 


in relation to the general subject about which only || 
they were directed to inquire? and also that they || 


should state, in that report, or by reference to the 
evidence, whether, in the course of their inquiry, 
any members have been implicated? Then the 
House can take such action (if any is necessary ) 
as may be deemed proper in regard to them, 


giving to the accused every opportunity of de- | 


fense. This is demanded as a right, that they 


may not be prejudged or condemned before they | 


are heard, and that they may establish their in- 
nocence by confronting their accusers, and having 
a fair trial. That is what I regard as a right, not 
to be denied, and trust the committee will not 
object to this course. It is what is required by 
parliamentary law—by every principle of consti- 
tutional and criminal law. 


f they have been || 


involved in the course of these inquiries, specific | 


charges should be made out against them, and a 
committee appointed to try them, or they should 
be tried at the bar of the House; and then I trust 
that this mass of disjointed, inconsistent testi- 
mony may be met and answered, and its errors, 
inaccuracies, and falsity be detected and exposed. 


Are any members of the committee afraid that || 


these men will show themselves innocent? One 
gentleman (Mr. Davis, of Maryland] has said 


try them. Itrustnot. The wantof time should 
not be spoken of. In the language of an old 
authority, ‘If there is time for accusation, there 
is time for vindication also.’’ Justice can only 
be done in this way. Let Sweeney and his con- 
federates repeat their charges, and give their evi- 
dence where they can be placed under the torture 
of a cross-examination at the same time; for it 
is a torture to dishonest witnesses. Put them to 
that ordeal and test of truth, and see if the triers 
do not discover in their manner or their testi- 
mony that which should discredit it. Nothing 
of this can how appear. 

i have said all I desire to say. I do not mean 
to assailany man. I do not mean to charge an 
design of doing wrong upon the committee; but 
I protest against the jurisdiction they have as- 
sumed—against the course of action they have 
pursued. Under such a course of i 
there is no security forany man. The privileges 
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| which have been assured to us, and heretofore 


enjoyed, which have been fought for so earnest] 


for ages in the House of Commons of England, | 
are struck down by ourselves in our own Halls, | 


and we become the most helpless body of men 
upon the face ofthe earth, ineanathtot ant 

or self-preservation, subject to be accused and 
condemned by anybody and everybody in defi- 
ance of the law, of constitutional right, and ever 
safeguard which is secured to the humblest indi- 
vidual in the land. 

This course of proceeding will never do. We 
must not be quite so anxious to offer up victims. 
We must not be so very anxious for blood, to 
convince the public that we are pure. I think the 
public will judge more correctly of Congress than 
to require that to be done. I do not think it is 
any evidence that a man is better than his fellows, 
because he seeks to pronounce a hasty and cruel 
judgment upon them. I therefore beg every 
member of this House to look carefully at the 


authorities which I shall publish with my remarks, | 


and if they will not listen to me, to listen to the 
| voice of experience, and to the wisdom of those 
who have gone before us. 


I have spoken of the committee as a body. So | 


far as they have made the general report, and 
acted in accordance with the authority and direc- 
| tion given, they are unanimous; but so far as 


defense | 





these special reports are concerned, which, as I | 


contend, are irregular, and outside of their com- 
mission, and should not be received or aé@ted on in 
the House, they are not unanimous. The chair- 
man of the committee, 1 am informed, makes a 
dissenting 
tee shoule 


| only the fact of members being involved to the 
House, and that these special reports are there- 
fore irregular and unauthorized. So that the com- 
| mittee themselves are not unanimous on the ques- 

tion of admitting and acting on these special and 
| Separate reports. 





NAVAL DEPOT AT BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. IVERSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In THe Senate, January 20, 1857, 


On the bill authorizing the establishment of a Naval Depot 
on Blythe Island, at Brunswick, on the coast of Georgia, 


the motion of Mr. Matiory to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


consulted my health, I should not have been in 
the Senate to-day. I was suffering pain yester- 
day; 1 am suffering more to-day. I ought really 
to be confined to my room rather than be here; 
but the interest I feel in common with my con- 
stituents in this bill compels me to forego all per- 


| sonal considerations, and to trespass, as briefly as 


‘| the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


|| to let that motion be decided by the Senate, with- 
their guilt will be covered up for want of time to || 


| 
| 


{ 


possible, on the attention of the Senate in discuss- 
| ing the merits of the subject before us. I did not 
| expect or intend to enter upon a discussion of the 
| merits of the bill on the motion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Maxrory] to recommit it to 
I was content 


out debate upon the merits of the bill; but the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Butier] thought 
proper, in the speech which he delivered yester- 
day, to enter at some length upon the merits of 
the question, not so much, it is true, as to the 
capacities and claims of Brunswick, but as to 
those of another place, which it seems is to be 
brought forward as a rival to it; and I feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in going to some extent into the 
| whole subject before the Senate. I the more 
| readily take this course because I suppose that 
this motion to recommit may be considered and 
prove to be a test question upon the bill itself. 
| Although, as I stated yesterday, it may not be 
_ the intention of the Committee on Naval Affairs 





y || to give the bill the go-by in this way, yet doubt- 


less that would be the effect of the motion if it 
revails...If it goes back to the Committee on 
aval Affairs it will not, in all probability, be 
reported back to the Senate in time for its action 
during the present session. I call, therefore, upon 


and for other purposes; the pending question being on | 


port, on the ground that the commit- | 
ollow the rule in Jefferson’s Manual, | 
(which is also the rule of the House,) and report | 











— 


ee 


all the friends of the bill, if it has any friends o 

; : sere n 
this floor, to stand by me in resisting this motion 
in the firm persuasion that if it prevails the \jj 
will be defeated. I object to the recommitment 
of the bill because I see no good reason why j, 
should take that course. All the information 
which can possibly be obtained bearing upon the 
subject is already before the Senate. I do jo, 
believe that the Committee on Naval Affairs ean 
bring forward any new facts which can enlighten 
the judgment of the Senate. So faras the capagj. 
ties and qualities of the harbors on the southerp 
Atlantic coast are concerned, with reference to 
the establishment of a naval depot, the most acey. 
rate surveys and examinations have already beep 
made, under official] authority, of every place tha: 
has any pretensions whatever for such an estah. 
lishment. In 1827 a survey of the harbor of Pop; 
Reyal, as well as other southern ports, Bruns. 
wick included, was made, under orders from tho 
Navy Department, by Lieutenant Stockton, ang 
the accuracy of his examinations and reports has 
been tested by subsequent surveys made by the 
most competent and reiiable naval officers under 
instructions from the Government, and recently 
by officers attached to the office of the Coast Sy). 
vey. So that there can be no doubt or difficulty 
in relation to the facts which bear upon this case, 
Now, sir, the Senate is as well able to form a cor. 
rect opinion upon these facts already collated, 
printed, and in our possession, as the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. It does not require the re- 
searches of that committee to enlighten the Sen- 
ate upon a subject already within the power of 
every one to understand. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for the reference demanded. 

Mr. President, in 1827, as I have stated, the 
harbors of Port Royal and Brunswick were sur- 
veyed and particularly examined by Licutenant 
Stockton, of the Navy. In 1836 the Senate passed 
a resolution instructing the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint a commission of naval officers to ex- 
amine personally the various harbors on the At- 
lantic coast south of the Chesapeake Bay, with 
a view to determine upon the most eligible site 
for a navy-yard. A commission was accordingly 
instituted, consisting of Captains Woolsey, Clax- 
ton, and Shubrick, the latter gentleman being 
a native of South Carolina, and naturally with 
feelings and prejudices in favor of his own State, 
I will here take occasion to say, that in some te- 
marks submitted by me yesterday, | mistook that 

entleman for the present Commodore Shubrick. 
tiex learn that it was the brother of the Com- 
modore.’ The resolution of the Senate under 
which they were appointed directed them “to 
examine the ports south of the Chesapeake Bay 
with a view to their comparative facilities and ad- 
vantages for the establishment of a navy-yard.” 
These commissioners proceeded under instruc- 
tions from the Navy Department, to make a per- 
sonal and minute examination of all the harbors 
on the southern Atlantic coast and Florida as far 
as Pensacola. They were men of experience, of 
science, and of ability; they were charged with & 
special duty; they had ample time to perform it 
accurately and faithfully; they spent many months 
in the prosecution of their labors; they examined 
personally, and with scientific instruments; and 
they made a full and complete report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy upon all the places examined. 
In February, 1837, Mr. Dickerson, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, submitted their report to Con- 
gress. In that report those commissioners say: 

‘© We have given to the subject all the reflection which 
its national importance demands, have personally inspected 
the several ports whose draught of water gave claim to pub- 
lic attention, and have maturely weighed their relative pre- 
tensions to the favorable consideration of the Government. 

“The undersigned, arriving at a preference for a particu- 
lar port, have discarded all prejudice of a local and sectional 
nature, and have solely been influenced by a strict regard 
of the public good. As a basis for their decision they have 
looked for fundamental principles, and have been guided 
by the great desiderata in a naval establisliment on shore. 


They may be classed under the following heads, and obtain 
value in the order in which they stand,”’ &c. 


They examined Charleston, Port Royal, Sa- 
vannah, Darien, Brunswick, St. Mary’s, Key 
West, and the Tortugas. They decide against 
Charleston, Darien, St. Mary’s, Key West, and 
Tortugas, because of the shallowness of the wa- 
ter on their bars, not admitting the entrance of 
any vessel larger than a sloop-of-war. They 
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,arrow down the selection, therefore, to three 
soints, viz: Beaufort, (Port Royal,) in South 
(arolina, Savannah, and Brunswick, in Georgia. 
They made a close and accurate personal and 
.cientific examination of these three points, and 
itis worthy of remark that the result of their ex- 
aminations coincides fully with that made by Mr. 
Siockton nearly ten years before. The commis- 
sioners decided agaiket Savannah on the ground 
that, though she has a greater depth of water on 
her bar than either Beaufort or Brunswick, yet a 
suficient depth of water could not be carried up 
the Savannah river to a safe and eligible point for 
tbe construction of a navy-yard, The commis- 
sioners were no doubt correct in this conclusion. 
Savannah is not a proper place for such an estab- 
jishment; and so far as I am informed or believe, 
she puts forward no claim for one. The State of 
Georgia has preferred no claim for such an estab- 
jishment at Savannah. She asks that a naval | 
depot be established at Brunswick, from a con- | 
yiction that Brunswick has superior advantages 
over any and all other southern Atlantic ports. | 
Her Legislature, at its last session, passed joint 
resolutions instructing her Senators, and request- 
ing her Representatives in Congress, to use their 
efforts in procuring the adoption of this measure. 
Itis in obedience to these resolutions, as well as 
to consult the public interest, that the bill under 
consideration has been submitted to the action of 
Congress. 

It seems, therefore, that the contest for this 
naval depot is narrowed down between Beaufort, 
in South Carolina, and Brunswick, in Georgia. 
Now, I propose to examine the claims of these 
two points, and in doing so, will ‘* nothing ex- 
tenuate or set down aught in malice.’’ | will 
state every fact fairly in favor of Port Royal 
sound and bar that can have any bearing upor 
the subject. 

The commissioners (Woolsey, Claxton, and | 
Shubrick) make the following remarks: | 


“ As a basis for their decision, they have looked for fun- | 


I 


siderata in a nava’ ablishment on shore. They may be 
classed under the owing heads, and obtain value in the 
order in which they stand, viz: 


damental a navaltab have been guided by the great de- || 


state of tide, for the heaviest class of ships-of-war. 
“2. Defense by and and by water. 


| 
“1, Sufficient depth of water to permit free access, atany | 
| 


“3. Resources and supplies of every kind for the speedy | 


equipment of fleets. 
“4, Salubrity at every season of the year. 
“5, Ample supply of fresh water. 
“6. Facility of wharfing and docking.” 
They say: 


“ As no port south of the Chesapeake possesses all these 


advantages, (and, indeed, there is but one in the whole | 


Union which does possess them,) it has become the duty 
of the undersigned, by the resolution of the Senate, to de- 


signate that one which seemed to them to have the greater | 


number of approximating qualifications.”’ 


Now, sir, in relation to the first point, which 
is, perhaps, the most material, and without which 


of course all the others have no value, let us in- | 
stitute a comparison of the depth of water on the | 


bars and in the harbors between Port Royal and 


Brunswick. ‘The commissioners say in relation || 


to Beaufort, or Port Royal: 


“This harbor was surveyed by Lieutenant Stockton in 
1828. His report has been tested by soundings and observ 

ation, and its general correctness ascertained. The arm of 
thesea, which enters between Hunting and Hilton’s Islands, 
is known as Port Royal Sound. It is sufficiently deep and 
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'| channels which lead over the three bars @f Port 


capacious to accommodate the largest fleets, but, like all | 


the ports south of the Chesapeake, labors under the disad- 
vantages of having a bar placed atits entrance. From the 
bar to Beaufort, the distance is about eighteen miles. A 


er position for a navy-yard can be found in the vicinity | 


of Beaufort than at the town. 


The bar has an average | 


depth of seventeen feet, which permits, with a full tide, the | 


passage of a frigate. 


Beaufort is placed in the line of in- |) 


ternal navigation between Charleston and Savannah, and | 


hence, if blockaded by an encmy by sea, has a safe and 
Speedy transport of supplies. The absence of a fresh water 
river and marshes seems to assure as great a degree of 
health as in any of the southern harbors.” 


Beaufort then, according to this report, has an 
average depth of seventeen feet on the barat mean 
ow water. That corresponds with the report of 
leutenant Stockton. It is the result of the per- 
Sonal examination of these three naval captains; 
but subsequently to that time, in 1855, another 
survey, under the instructions of the Coast Survey 
ce, was made by Lieutenant Maffitt. I have 
before me a chart furnished by the Coast Survey 


Office, which lays down the soundings of all the 


~ oe 


| Royal Sound. 

here are three entrances to Port Royal Sound: 
the eastern, the southeastern, and the southern 
channel. The eastern channel carries only four- 


| teen feet at mean low water. 


Mr. BUTLER. 
teen feet. 

Mr. IVERSON. The chart does not state so. 
The southeastern and southern channels carry 
| the largest quantity of water over the bar, and it 
| is to them that I address myself. I think I can 

show to the satisfaction of any impartial man 
| that they have no advantage whatever over Bruns- 
| wick in respect of water; and I draw my conclu- 
sions from authentic information. Alluding to 
the southeastern pass, Lieutenant Maffitt, in his 
marginal notes on this chart, gives the various 
bearings, and then states that ** not less than nine- 
teen feet at mean low water’’ can be carried over 
this bar. 

There is, therefore, according to the survey of 
Lieutenant Maffitt, nineteen feet at mean low 
water on the bar in the southeastern channel. 
the southern channel he also states that nineteen 
| feet at mean low water can be carried through. [| 
| concede, therefore, that nineteen feet may be car= 
ried at mean low water on either of those chan- 
nels, into Port Royal harbor; and when we get 
into the harbor it is sufficiently capacious for any 
fleet that would probably ever be anchored there. 
| But let us proceed. Lieutenant Maflitt says 
that the mean rise and fall of the tides is six and 
six tenths feet; so that with nineteen feet at low 
water added to the six and a half feet of high 
water, we have twenty-five and a half or twenty- 
six feet; which is the deepest water that can be 
carried over the bar at either of these entrances, 
according to the soundings marked on this chart, 
and the marginal notes of the surveyor. 

Mr. MALLORY. [I have the report of Lieu- 
| tenant Maffitt before me, and he says that the 
; mean rise and fall of the tides is seven feet. The 
spring tide is nine feet, and the neap tide is five 
| feet, and there are twenty feet at recan low 
water, according to the Coast Survey, in the chan- 
nel to which the honorable Senator now refers; 
so that if the report of Lieutenant Maffitt, which 
I hold in my hand, be correct, there would be 
| twenty-nine feet at spring tide in this channel, 
| and twenty-seven feet during high tide at the 
| mean rise and fall. 

Mr. IVERSON. I do not know how Lieuten- 
} ant Maffitt makes a contradiction. ‘The map I 
hold in my hand purports to be ** the United States 
survey or reconnoissance of Port Royal entrance 
and Beaufort harbor, South Carolina, by the 
hydrographic party under the command of Lieu- 
tenant J.N.Maffitt, United States Navy, in 1855;”’ 
and from it I have read these remarks, which 
state that over these channels nineteen feet ma 
be carried, and that the mean rise and fall of the 
tide is six and six-tenths feet. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure my friend from 
| Georgia would not wish to have anything omitted 
in this statement, 

Mr. IVERSON. I will make a true statement 
of the facts as far as I understand them. Per- 
| haps there is a misunderstanding as to the point 
| where the tides rise. I called at the Coast Survey 
| Office for the purpose of ascertaining these facts, 


It is put down here at seven- 





mean rise and fall of the tide inside of the bar at 
| Port Royal station is six and six-tenths feet, the 
spring tide at the same place is seven and six- 
tenths, and the mean rise and fail of the tide at 
the town of Beaufort is seven and three-tenths, and 
the spring tide at the same place is eight and three- 
| tenths feet. 
|| I presume, must mean the rise and fall of the tide 
|} at Beaufort. It is a singular fact that the rise and 
fall of the tide is greater at Beaufort, eighteen 
|| miles from the bar, than at the bar itself. While 
\| it is eight and three-tenths at the spring tide and 
| seven and three-tenths at the mean tide at Beau- 
| fort, it is only six and six-tenths on the bar, 


| 
| 





according to this chart, and that is what [ base 
my statement upon. Thatinformation I obtained 
from the Coast Survey Office, and I presume it is 
correct. 

But it is a matter of very little consequence 
whether there be twenty-five and a half feet of 


In | 


| and the officer in charge informed me that the | 
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water on the bar at high tide at Port Royal, or 
twenty-six anda half feet. This is only sufficient 
fora frigate, and not sufficient for a seventy-four. 
[ admit there is sufficient water on the bar at Port 
Loyal to carry a frigate at high water into the 
harbor, and as far as that is concern d, BDruns- 
wick has no advantage over Port Royal. 

1 will proceed now to show that Port Royal 
can have no advantage over Brunswick in any one 
isolated respect. The commissioners, after stating 
the character of the harbor, say, in relation to 
the water at Brunswick: 

** Proceeding towards the land, by traversing the whole 
breadth of the channel, the soundings gradually shoaled to 
eighteen feet, which is the least draught of water found in 
the channel-way.”’ 

Eighteen feet at low water, therefore may be 
carried over Brunswick bar.  [t is true, Lieuten- 
ant Trenchard, of the Coast Survey, in his recent 
examination, made during last year, states that 
** St. Simon’s bar runs nearly north and south, 
is half a mile in length and less in width. Sev- 
enteen feet is carried over it at mean low water.”” 

The sommissioners, in 1836, reported that 
eighteen feet might be carried over the bar of 

Srunswiék at mean low water. Now, sir, what 
depth may be carried at high water? The com- 
missioners state the mean rise of the tide at 
six feet, making twenty-four feet. Lieutenant 
Trenchard puts it down at seventeen feet at low 
water, and the mean rise of the tide at seven feet, 
making twenty-four feet at mean high water. All 
concur that twenty-six feet may be carried over 
the bar at high spring tide, The twenty-four 
feet at mean tide, the commissioners say, is suf- 
ficient for a frigate. ; 

What advantage, then, has Port Royal over 
Brunswick? Either of them will admit a frigate; 
neither willadmita seventy-four. No frigate ean 
pass over either bar except at high water, and at 
high water any frigate of your Navy can go ever 
Brunswick bar as well as over the bar at Port 
Royal. A seventy-four cannot go into either of 
them. Where, then, is the practical difference? 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. IVERSON, Ifa seventy-four can go into 
Port Royal it can go into Brunswick also. Cer- 
tainly such a ship could only pass over cither of 
these bars at high spring tide, and there is no ad- 
vantage in that respect of one over the other, 

In relation to the water on the bar at Bruns- 


| wick, it is a fact that it has as much water as any 


navy-yard in the United States, with the excep- 
ion, perhaps, of three. Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire has forty-two feet at low water, and fi ty 


| and six-tenths feet at high water, in mean ordi- 
| nary tides. 


Boston has eighteen feet only at low 
water, and twenty-eight feetat high water. Bruns- 
wick is nearly equal to Boston. New York has 
twenty-four feet at low water, and twenty-eight 
and eight-tenths feet at high-water; I do not speak 
of spring tides. Philadelphia has eighteen and 
five-tenths feet at low water, and only twenty- 


| four and five-tenths feet at high water; so that 
| PD, nelle 7 . . Ih ] 
| Brunswick is as good, or better, than Philadel- 


| phia. 


| has more water on its bar than Norfolk. 


Lieutenant Maffitt, in that report, | 


Norfolk has twenty-one feet at low water, 
and only twenty-three and five -tenths feet at high 
water, and at spring tides but twenty-three and 
eight-tenths feet, so that Brunswick, at high tides, 
Pensa- 
cola, in Florida, where a navy-yard has been 
established, has twenty-one and five-tenths feet 
at low water, and only twenty-three feet at high 


| water, and at spring tides only twenty-three and 


seven-tenths feet 

Mr. MALLORY. Twenty-four feet. 

Mr. 1VERSON., It is put down here at twenty- 
three and seven -tenths feet. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ships drawing twenty-four 
feet of water often go over it. 

Mr. IVERSON. That may be so; but cer- 
tainly it has not as much water on the bar as 
Brunswick at hizh water, cither at ordinary tides, 
or spring tides; so that, with the exception of three 
northern ports, Boston, Portsmouth, and New 
York, Brunswick will compare favorably with 
any of the ports at which navy-yards have been 
established. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that, although Port Royal has more water on the 
bar at low tide, Brunswick has quite as much or 
more at high tide; and it is only at high tide that 
your large ships of war can pass over these bars; 
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so that there is no advantage whatever, so far 
as water on the bar is concerned, for Port Royal 
over Brunswick. 

When you get into the harbor what is the com- 
parison between these two places? While you 
can carry up to Blythe Island, opposite Bruns- 
wick, where the naval depot is proposed to be 
established, from twenty-five to thirty feet of 
water, and sometimes even a greater depth, after 
you get over the bar at Port Royal you cannot 
earry more than fourteen feet of water up to 
Beaufort, according to the Coast Survey map by 
Lieutenant Maffitt. Six miles below Beaufort 
there are only fourteen feet of water, and the tide 
there rises only six or seven feet; so that at high 
tide you have but twenty or twenty-one feet of 
water at Beaufort. I suppose the depot, if estab- 
lished there, must be at Beaufort, or close by it. 
You cannot go down and establish it upon the 
salt marshes at the lower end of the island, but 
ses must get on high, dry land, and the town of 

aufort, or, as the commissioners say, some 
place in its vicinity must be the locality on which 
to erect the proposed establishment. In this re- 
spect Brunswick has decidedly the advantage 
over Beaufort; I speak of Brunswick and Blythe 
Island as convertible terms: so also of Beaufort 
and Port Royal. 

Then there is another consideration of com- 
parison between these two points. When you 
get into the harbor of Brunswick the vessel is 
safe. There is a large, capacious harbor, several 
miles in extent, with the best anchoring ground 
perhaps in the wor!d—at least there is nothing 
superior to it that we know of. It is perfectly 
land-locked by the two islands of St. Simon’s and 


| 


Jekyl. They come, as these commissioners say, | 
within one mile of each other, and yet afford the | 


easiest and safest channel of access perhaps of 
any harbor on the southern Atlantic coast. The 
bottom of the channel is gravel and hard sand, 
so that there is no variation or shifting of the 
channel; while at Beaufort or Port Royal the bar 
is composed of loose sand, and it is therefore 
shifting like the bar at Charleston. I understand 
that sometimes a ship may come into Charleston 
drawing fifteen or twenty feet of water on one 
day, and on the next, after a storm from the east- 
ward, the sand is up to the very throats of the 
buoys in the hemi: and so it is, in all proba- 
bility, at Port Royal. The character of the sound- 
ings there are altogether different from those at 
Brunswick, and must ever subject the entrances 
to variations and danger. 

But placing this difficulty out of the way, when 
you get over into the harbor at Port Royal, you 
are more exposed to the sea than at Brunswick. 
There is nothing to protect it from storms at sea, 
There are three channelsall open to the sea. But 
the moment yeu get over the bar, and pass the 
islands of St. Simon’s and Jekyl, at Brunswick, 
you are perfectly safe; perhaps there is not a 
superior harbor on the globe for vessels, and there 
is capacity enough to float all the navies of the 
world, an anchoring ground of the best descrip- 
tion, and this may be carried up to Blythe Island, 
a distance of eight or ten mules from the bar. 
Then, so far as regards the capacity and compar- 
ative safety of the two ports, | think the compar- 
ison is decidedly in favor of Brunswick. I admit 
that Port Royal has as much advantage as Bruns- 
wick in relation to the water over the bar; but, 
when that 1s surmounted, and the vessel gets into 
the harbor, the advantage is decidedly in favor of 
Brunswick. 

The report of the commissioners, in 1836, 
speaks of Brunswick harbor as follows: 

* The waters forming the port of Brunswick are generally 
designated as Turtle river; but, properiy speaking, it is an 


= of the sea, which, entering between the islands of | 
y 


land St. Simon’s, flows into the interior for upwards 


of twenty miles, forming a wide, deep, and swift column. | 


As ho fresh water river empties into this basin, it is always 
salt, free from freshets and alluvial deposits; and hence, 


from an early period of time, no change whatever has been | dedly in favorof Brunswick on this point. They 
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it has been the same since the British Govern- | 


ment surveyed it while Georgia was a province 
of that Crown, and selected it as the very best 
port south of the Chesapeake for a naval station. 

“From the islands of St. Simon's and Jekyl, (which 
are distant from other about one mile,’”)— : 
I ask the Senate to remark that fact, because it 


| 


! 
' 
j 
i 
} 
| 


| 
' 





| has gimp portant bearing on the question of de- 


| fen 

| “and rugning seaward for about six miles, are found jutting 
two extensive sand-pits. At low water, portions of them 

| are laid bare ; and unless the sea is unusually smooth, they 
form, in nearly their whole extent, lines of continuous 
breakers. Between these lines of surf lies the channel, 
which is three-fourths of a mile wide in the spit-heads, and 
which enlarges to a mile soon after entering.”’ 

The channel is three-fourths of a mile wide 
over the bar and enlarges to a mile after the bar is 
passed. 

“ Between the spit-heads we found twenty-two feet at 
low water. Proceeding towards the land by traversing the 

| whole breadth of the channel, the soundings gradually 
shoaled to eighteen feet, which is the least draught of water 

| found in the channel way. About one mile within the 
spit-heads is the ‘ middle ground,’ which is a bank of sand 
resting on the southern or Jekyl spit, and — into the 
channel-way some two hundred fathoms; but leaving a 
sufficiently wide eighteen-feet passage towards the St. Si- 
mon’s or northern spit, for a large ship, even with an ad- 
verse wind.” 

You see, sir, how much facility there is in pass- 
ing over this bar of Brunswick—three quarters of 
a mile wide upon the bar, gradually widening to 
amile,and sufficiently large, even with an adverse 
wind, for the largest ship to pass in. I am cred- 
ibly informed —I have it here in an authentic 
letter; I have statements from various individuals 
who have been eye-witnesses to the fact — that 
essels drawing from twenty to twenty-two feet 
of water have passed over the bar and into the 
harbor of Brunswick without a pilot. 
facility and easiness of access of et aa That, 
I think, cannot be said of Port Royal. 

So much in relation to the first point—the depth 
of water on the bars of those two places. The 
second point is the capability of defense by land 


and water; and in relation to this point there can | 


be no sort of comparison between the two places. 
What do the commissioners say as to Brunswick? 
They say: 


“The islands of St. Simon’s and Jekyl present suitable | 


positions for extensive works, and a sand shoal, two miles 

within, and in the center of the river, (dry at low water,) 

affords a third basis for powerful defense, and steam bat- 
| teries will complete the whole.’’ 

There is not, probably, a port in the United 
States that has greater facilities of defense than 
Brunswick. I have before me a chart, taken from 
the Coast Survey, of the port of Brunswick and 
Blythe Island. If any Senator will examine it, 
he will find that it is not only land-locked by the 
two islands of Jekyl and St. Simon’s, which pro- 
tect it from easterly winds, but land-locked by 
the main land itself; for Turtle river makes a 


bend or half circle, and Blythe Island lies north | 


of the main land on which the city of Brunswick 
is situated, and therefore the main land juts down 
and comes between Blythe Island and the sea; 
so that there cannot be conceived a place better 
eon from storms or an enemy than Blythe 
sland is and can be made. That is not the case 
in relation to Port Royal. Titre is no place 
there, that I can perceive on the maps, where you 
can erect fortifications to protect a fleet or your 
works from an enemy, unlessin the river of Beau- 
fort; and even at the entrance of that river, if 
erected on both banks, the fortifications must be 
at least two miles apart from each other. 
as that point is concerned, it seems to me the 
comparison is decidedly in favor of Brunswick. 
, At any rate, it may be assumed as a fact, that 
| Brunswick is capable of the very best defenses 
| from an enemy’s fleet. 
| Now, upon the third point stated by the com- 
| missioners,! will defer that to a subsequent por- 
| tion of my remarks, and proceed to the fourth— 
salubrity atevery season of the year. Lieutenant 
Stockton, in his report, states the fact, that ‘* the 
| fresh water, er not of the very best qual- 
ity, is tolerable, and can be obtained in any quan- 
tity.”’ He speaks of the town as being extremely 
healthy, with water of good quality and in great 
abundance. These commissioners s deci- 





say: 

* Brunswick is as healthy a spot as there is probably on 
the southern Atlantic coast.” 

That may be the case in relation to Beaufort. 
I have heard it represented, however, by persons 
from that State, Beaufort is an erie Lal 
sickly place. 1 do not know how that is; I 
make no assertion of that kind; but I know that 
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Such is the | 


As far | 
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Brunswick has been universally considered the 
most healthy spot on the southern Atlantic Coast 
Iam authorized to say, that it has never been 
visited by an epidemic; that there has never been 
a case of yellow fever or cholera at Brunswick. 
and that, notwithstanding the fatal epidemi, 
which prevailed along the sea-coast of eorgia 
in 1854, carrying off hundreds at Savannah, and 
many at Darien, within sixteen miles of Bruns. 
wick, there was nota solitary case at Brunswick 
While the fever prevailed all along the coast of 
Georgia and Florida, and as far as New Orleans 
Branswick was exempt, though it had about as 
much population as Darien, or St. Mary’s, where 
it prevailed to a fatal extent. 

f have a letter from a Mr. Jewett, who, I belieye 
was formerly a citizen of the State of Maine, i. 
relation to the health of Brunswick. I beg leayp 
to read that letter for the benefit of the Senate 
because healthfulness is a very important partic. 
ular. He says: 


‘* T commenced, about one year ago, to build two Tiver 
steamers in Brunswick, and finished them there the 14th of 
August last past. 1 took a crew of about fifteen Maine 
men, for that purpose, to Brunswick, and made up the rest 
of my force with residents there, both white and black: 
and was there myself to superintend the work, both winter 
and summer, until the boats were completed; and I came 
to the conclusion, from my experience and observation, that 
the natural advantages for both a harbor and ship-building 
are of an extraordinary character; my impressions are 
exceeding those of any other place in the United States—cey. 
tainly any place south of Baltimore. I will give you some 
reasons why it is so, and in what these advantages consist, 
There is a fine entrance to the harbor, having twenty-four 
to twenty-six feet of water, where any ship-master, after 
once entering, needs no pilot. My own brig passed over 
the ground last season four times while I was in Bruns- 
wick, and although fully insured, I had her enter and leave 
without a pilot after the first time. The harbor is sufficient 
in capacity to contain more shipping, with safe anchorage, 
than is ordinarily found at one time in the harbors of New 
York, Liverpool, or London, [ presume; and that, without 
ggding any expense except that: dictated by the interest 

shore-owners. It is completely land-locked, and conse- 
quently a very safe harbor. The climate is admirable. | 
have had some experience of climates in North and South 
America, and in the Old World, and I made up my mind, 


| after seeing the effect of it on my men, and experiencing 


its effects on myself, that I had never seen any place where 
a crew of men, northern or southern, “vi or black, could 
do more work, the year round, than in nswick. I think 


acrew of Maine ship-carpenters can do more work in Bruns- 
wick, in a ship-yard, in @ year, than they can do in Maine; 
what they gain in the winter there, is more than they lose 
in the summer, compared with a Maine climate. [ had 
not a man sick either winter or summer, on account of the 
climate ; nor was there a day’s work lost by any one on 
account of the heat during the summer months. As good 
and as pure drinking water is found in the wells of Bruns- 
wick, at the depth of about twelve feet, as is found in 
Maine, bit of course not cold, and in abundance—a fact 
that surprised me much, and for which I cannot account, 
as the town is generally not more than ten to twenty feet 
above the salt water, by which it is almost entirely sur- 
rounded, and the soil is dry, and a kind of sandy loam, and 
the town very level. The whole shore is admirably fitted 


_for ship yards, and for launching safely, and with compara- 


tively litle expense, into deep water, vessels of all sizes, 
up to the largest ships that ever floated.”’ 


This is the testimeny of Mr. Jewett, who built 
two steam-vessels at that port, and it is the testi- 
mony of all persons who know anything about 
the place. I will not sf there is no more healthy 
place; but I will say there is not as healthy a 
place on the southern Atlantic coast as Bruns- 
wick. There is no alluvial deposit there, no fresh 
water entering into that port, no swamps, and no 
marshes, and nothing of that sort in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. Itisa high, dry, sandy soil; 
free from any cause of local disease; and there- 
fore may be considered the most healthy port on 
the Atlantic coast. So much on that point. 

I have already stated the supply of fresh water, 
which is one of the desiderata mentioned by the 
commissioners in relation to anavy-yard. Then, 
on the facility of wharfing and docking, these 
commissioners say: 

‘We believe Blythe’s Island, on the o shore, to 
be most eligible. It contains some hu acres, co 
with timber, and every way convenient for wharves, docks, 
&c., and for a nursery of the live oak; it is distant from 


Brunswick two miles, and has bold water to within a few 
fathoms of the shore. 


It is stated by Lieutenant Trenchard in his 
perder See Seep s¥? or ae feet of Blythe 
ma carried t up to the 
Island: so that there opnnct bin a more desirable 


lace for - far as docking and 
place ara gonls 00 f 





is furnished 
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can be mentioned south of the Chesapeake. But 
one other pgint 1s left, that is, in relation to the 
resources of every kind for the speedy equipment 
of fleets. : " = 

At thé time this report was made in 1837, there 
were no advantages pertaining to Brunswick in 
this respect, for then she was cut off from any 
communication with the interior. But now—and 


| beg the attention of the Senate to these facts— | 
ghe Is making communication with the interior, | 


not only by a canal and river, but by a very ex- 
tensive system of railroads. 





The Brunswick and Altamaha canal, which con- | 


nects Turtle river above Brunswick with the Al- 
tamaha river, one of the largest streams in the 
State of Georgia, is nearly completed. A com- 
pany has already taken possession of it with a 
yiew to complete itin a few months. The com- 
any have means to complete it. I understand 
it will cost about thirty thousand dollars to com- 
plete it, and put itin operation. The canal, when 
completed from Turtle river to the Altamaha, and 
connected by its tributaries with the interior of 
the State, will give great facilities for the trans- 
Oe of supplies to the port of Brunswick, 


esides the facility of floating down timber on | 


the Altamaha, and the Ocmuigee, and Oconee ri- 
yers, and other tributaries, which run through a 
revion of country having the finest growth of pine 
timber perhaps on the face of the earth. Then 


there is a railroad now in process of construction, | 


thirty-six miles of which are already completed 
and in operation, running from Brunswick, and 
intended to terminate at Pensacola, in Florida. 
It is called the Brunswick and Florida -railroad. 
There is a charter by which that road is to go to 
Pensacola. That is the ultimate design, and will 
doubtless be its ultimate end. Thirty-six miles 
of the road are already completed, and a large 
portion of the rest of it put under contract. The 
company have means to finish it to the Chatta- 
hoochie river, a distance of perhaps more than 
one hundred and fifty miles. Independent of that, 
acharter was granted at the last session of the 
Legislature of the State of Georgia, authorizing 
the construction of a main trunk froma point not 


very far distant from Brunswick, across to the | 


Chattahoochie or Appalachicola river, the dividing 
line between Florida, Alabama, and the State of 
Georgia. This act of the Legislature of Georgia 
authorized a subscription on the part of the State 
of $500,000 upon the subscription of $600,000 
by individuals. The $600,000 having been sub- 
scribed by individuals, the Governor has made 
the subscription on the part of the State of half 
amillion of dollars to that work; so that there are 
now $1,100,000 in bona fide subscriptions for the 
continuance of that road. It is true the road is 
intended to be a main trunk -for the benefit of a 
road running from Savannah in the same direction, 
fifty miles of which have been nearly completed, 
aid which is intended to join the Brunswick road 
at an initial point ascertained by an act of the Le- 
gislature, and then the two roads thus united are 
toform a common trunk, and run across the coun- 
try to Pensacola, with a branch to Tallahassee, 
in Florida, on the one hand, and to Albany, in 
Georgia, on the other. So that Brunswick, in 
this way, will have an entire communication with 
all the southwestern counties of Georgia and the 
northern tier of counties in Florida, and running 
to Pensacola, will have a direct communication 
with the Gulf ef Mexico. We shall have this 
advantage when that road is completed, as it will 
be ina few-years. Then between Brunswick, a 
haval station on the Atlantic, and Pensacola, a 
naval station on the Gulf of Mexico, there will 
a direct communication in twenty-four hours, 
transporting materials of war and men from one 
point to the other, as the exigenéies of the public 
service may demand in case of war between this 
country and a foreign nation. That is an ad- 
vantage of no small consideration. That rail- 
road, and other railroads with which Brunswick 
18 about te be connected, will give her access to 
the interior of the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, thus presenting every facility for 
ample supplies, as much so as any place on the 
fouthern coast. . 
In this connection I beg leave to say, that 
charters have been granted, by which the rail- 
communication from Brunswick is to be 
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in the State of Alabama, thence to Montgomery, 





ina straight line to Vicksburg, Mississippi, then 
by way of Shreveport to the ‘Texas line, and then 
|on the Southern Pacific railroad line to El Paso. 


| Some of the links are already finished; others are 


| in process of construction. All of them have been 
| chartered, and the completion of them may be con- 
sidered a fixed fact; so that when these roads are 
‘completed, as they will probably be in a very few 
a together with a road from El Paso to the 

acific, we shall have a continuous line of rail- 
road upon or near the thirty-second degree of 
| north latitude, almost an airline, from San Diego, 


of Georgia, running across from San Diego to 





then to Selma, then to Montgomery, then to Eu- 
fala, then to Albany, then to Brunswick; Bruns- 
wick is the nearest Atlantic port to the Pacific 
cuast. [tis the nearest point between the oceans. 
| San Diego on the one side, and Brunswick on the 
other, must be the first points of connection be- 
tween the two great oceans. 

Brunswick will in this way be connected not 
only with the interior of Georgia and Florida, but 
will stretch her arms into Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana and Texas. It is but six 
hundred miles from Brunswick to Vicksburg, in 
Mississippi. Put a train of passenger cars, there- 
fore, on the railroad at Vicksburg, and in less than 
thirty hours the passenger is in Brunswick, the 
nearest Atlantic port. Puta train of freight cars 
on the road at Vicksburg, and in less than ninety 
hours, at a speed of ten miles an hour, making 
allowances for detentions, that freight is landed 
at an Atlantic port, at Brunswick, to be shipped 
to New York, Liverpool, and elsewhere. I ven- 
ture nothing ir the assertion, that when this sys- 
tem of roads shall be completed, as they unques- 
tionably will be in a few years, a large quantity 
| of freight which now goes down the Mississippi 


tedious and dangerous navigation of the coast 
of Florida, will be brought to Brunswick, and 
shipped from thence to the northern ports and to 
| England. Such is the attraction of an Atlantic 
over a Gulf market, and of an Atlantic over.any 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sir, I have had occasion to witness this supe- 
rior attraction. The town of Columbus, in which 
I reside, upon the Chattahoochee river, is three 
hundred miles by railroad from the city of Savan- 
nah. We have now a continuous line of railroad 
from Columbus to Savannah. There is a river 
flowing at our feet, going down to Appalachicola, 
on the Gulf of Mexico—a river navigable about 





and which, before the construction of the road to 


brought into Columbus and other points on the 
river, and sold or shipped; but the moment the 
road was completed to the Atlantic coast, al- 
though it is further over the railroad than by the 
river to port, out of one hundred and five thou- 
sand bales of cotton, to say nothing of other arti- 
cles that were sold in the city of Columbus during 





the railroad to Savannah, and not more than five 
thousand went down the river to Appalachicola. 
Such is the difference in the facility of trans- 
portation, in the speed in which this transporta- 
tion is made, and the cheapness of it, that the 
railroad has absorbed the transportation of the 
whole amount of the agricultural productions 
which are sqid in Columbus for shipment. When 
the roads shall be completed from Brunswick to 
Vicksburg, and then across to Shreveport, a vast 
amount of the resources of that country will seek 
an Atlantic port, instead of going to New Orleans 
and Mobile, or other Gulf ports, to encounter the 
expense, delays, and dangers of a Gulf navi- 
tion around the Florida capes, In this ans 
‘exas, Mississippi, and Louisiana are deeply 
concerned in the construction of this work at 
Brunswick, because the construction of a naval 
depot at Brunswick will give aid and encourage- 
ment to the building up of a city at that place, and 
they are all interested in the rise and progress of 
that city. 
But to come back to the advantages of Bruns- 


the past season, one hundred thousand went over | 
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| extended to Albany, in Georgia, thence to“Eufala, 


in Alabama, thence to Selma, in Alabama, then | 


on the Pacific coast, to Brunswick, in the State | 


El Paso, then to Shreveport, then to Vicksburg, | 
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wick in relation to the furnishing of supplies for 
the equipment of a fleet: there isa charter granted 
by the Legislature of Georgia for a railroad from 
the city of Macon, at the center of the State of 
Georgia, to Brunswick; and engineers are now 
in the field surveying the route. That road will 
undoubtedly be built. The interests of Bruns- 
wick and Macon, and of the people on the line, 
will insure its construction in afew years. When 
| that is done, we shall have a continuous line of 
railroad from Brunswick, by way of Macon and 
Chattanooga, to Knoxville, Nashville, and the 
whole of the State of Tennessee. Thus will be 
opened up to Brunswick all these various coun- 
tries in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, for the obtainment and transpor- 
tation of supplies of provisions and other mate- 
rials which may be necessary and proper in the 
equipment of a fleet or vessel-of-war, or for the 
| support and use of a naval station, 


|| But, besides this, Brunswick is better situated 


| 


|| coast for the supplies of a fleet. 


| than any other port on the southern Atlantic 
So far as ship 
| timber is concerned, it is the very best position. 
| It is in the midst of the live-oak growth of the 
| State of Georgia. It is contiguous to the best 
| plantations of the pine timber in the world. The 
| railroad now being constructed along the southern 


|| tier of Georgia counties, runs through the best 


| pine forests on the southern coast, or in any of the 
| southern States. The Altamaha river traverses 
| a country of similar cheracter; so that, so far as 
_ materials are concerned for building or repairing 


|| ships—turpentine, tar, and everything of that kind 


to New Orleans, instead of going round by the | 


six months in the year during the winter season, | 


| needed for the repairand construction and use of 
ships, there is no place to compare with Bruns- 
wick, on the southern Atlantic coast. 
| Can thesg things be said of Port Royal? No, 
| sir. Port Royal is cut off from the main land. 
| She has no interior communications, and never 
| canhaveany. She hasconnections by water with 
Charleston and Savannah; but Brunswick has 
connection by water with Savannah on the one 
hand, and St. Mary’s on the other; so that Port 
| Royal has no advantage over her in that respect. 
| But while Brunswick is connected by railroad, 
| river, and canal communication, with a vast ex- 
tent of the most fertile country in the world, Port 
Royal is surrounded by salt marshes, and never 
can be connected by railroad or any other com- 
munication with the interior. She has no sup- 
plies of timber; she has no live-oak in her neigh- 
| borhood; she has no accessible pine in her neigh- 
| borhood, unless it comes down from the back 
| country by the way of Charleston or Savannah. 


| In the neighborhood of Brunswick are large 
|| plantations of live-oak. 
} 
! 


This very Island of 
Blythe, containing over four thousand acres of 
land, is covered with live-oak. ‘To be sure, the 


|| older trees have been cut down; but there isgrow- 
Savannah, carried off all the cotton which was | 
’ | 


ing on that island, almost entirely in a virgin state, 
a large quanity of young live-oak. These naval 
captains say itis a nursery for live-oak timber. 
Independently of that island, in every direction 


| there is a large quantity of live-oak, which is most 


important in the construction of ships-of-war. 
At this point I beg leave to state that at present 
much of the supplies of timber and naval stores, 
such as timber, turpentine, and tar, and other 
things of that kind, are now obtained from: the 
coasts of Georgia and Florida, and are carried to 
| our northern navy-yards—New York, Philadel- 
| phia, Norfolk, Washington city, Boston, and 
| elsewhere, for the ¢onstruction of our ships of 
war. If there be a naval depot or yard establishtd 
at Brunswick, there are the suppliés at hand with- 
| out any cost of transportation, and that is a very 
great advantage in behalf of Brunswick over any 
other place which has been considered. There 
are all the supplies athand. Weneed not trans- 
port them thousands of miles for the purpose of 


‘fusing them for the public service. They can be 





got there on the spot, and in any abundance, for 
the construction or repair of any number of 
ships. 

The railroads with which Brunswick is now 
connecting herself, and will doubtless connect her- 
self in a very few years, will open to her a vast 
trade, more than any city upon the southern At- 
lantic coast. I would say nothing in disparage- 
ment of the commercial prospects of Savannah 
She is a large and flourishing city, and justly the 
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pride of my State. She has large and increasing 
resources; She is regulated by a liberality and 
enterprise which do her credit; and she has my 
hearty wishes for her continued advancement to 
the highesteommercial position. She has herarms 
exteuding up into the interior of Georgia, North 
Curolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, sufficient to 
give to her a large and increasing trade under 
avy and all circumstances; but when Brunswick 
shallcomplete her system of railroads, and stretch 
her arms to the various regions to which I have 
adverted, she must have a larger commerce than 
any other port of the southern States. She has 
a better harbor than Savannah. She hasa better 
harbor than Charleston. She has a better harbor 
than any other southern Atlantic port, and she 
must necessarily grow to be a large and import- 
aut city. The construction of this naval depot, 
giving assurance of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment in the port, will encourage capital to go 
to Brunswick, and in this way the town itself will 
be built up. I venture littl in saying that in 
twelve months after the completion of the system 
of railroads and the canal which is to connect 
Brunswick with the interior, there will be several 
hundred thousand bales of cotton shipped from 
ihe port of Brunswick, to say nothing of other 
agricultural products. She must necessarily crow 
up to be the most important sea-port town of the 
southern Atlantic States. 

Under these circumstances, we ask that this ap- 
propriation may be made for the purpose of con- 
structing a naval depot. The State of Georgia 
aske this at the hands of Congress. Her Legis- 
lature has unanimously passed resolutions in 
behalf of this project. The State feels a deep 
intefest init. ‘The State of Georgia, while it has 
contributed perhaps as much, or mgre, to the 
public ‘Treasury as any other State in the Union, 
according to its population, has had as few ben- 
efiis from the public Treasury as any State. 
W hile South Carolina and Florida have had their 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, the State of 
Georgia has never had but one appropriation that 


{ know of, and that was an appropriation of | 


$161,000, made during last Congress, to remove 
certain wrecks out of the river Savannah below 
the city, which had been placed there during the 
revolutionary war for the defense of the country. 
‘That was an obligation on the Government. It 
did not spring from her liberality; it sprang from 
her sense of justice, and was only the redemp- 
tion of a sacred obligation. That is the only 
appropriation, as far as I am informed or believe, 
which the Government has ever made in behalf 
of Georgia. We have had but little out of the 
public ‘Treasury, while we have contributed our 
mite, in proportion to our means, with as much 
liberality and spirit as any other State of the 
Union. 

Here I beg leave to say, sir, that I have looked 
with extreme regret upon the opposition which 
has been presented to this bill by the Senators 
from Florida. Florida has had large appropria- 
tions from the Federai Government. She has had 
her share in all conscience, and the State of Georgia 
has been her friend in time of need and difficulty. 
We have sent our men, not by the hundred, but 
by the thousand, regiment after regiment, into 
Florida, to aid in the defense of her inhabitants, 
and to protect them from the scalping-knife and 
tomahawk of the savage. We have sympathized 


with the troubles and dangers of that State. We | 


have poured out our blood and treasure in her 
dgfense. Yet, whenthe State of Georgia asks that 
a naval depot be established within her borders, 
and that the small sum of $200,000 be appropriated 
for that purpose, we mee the most bitter and de- 
termined opposition from the two Senators, from 
that State. Well may the State of Georgia ex- 
claim, in the language of Cesar, “ Et tu Brute !”’ 

Fiorida is deeply interested in the construc- 
tion of this depot at Brunswick. Brunswick is 
the nearest Atlantic port to Florida at which a 
naval depot can be constructed. Allthe commerce 
of Florida which comes round the capes must 
necessarily come by the bar of Brunswick. How 
important, therefore, it is to the commerce of Flor- 
ida that this depot should be established for the 
repairs of bur national vessels as well as the com- 
mercial marine of the country. When that splen- 
did Cammph of art and enterprise shall be com- 
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| the purposes of safety. 


| for the construction of ships. 
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Peted fer which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


‘uLee] is entitied to so much credit for origina- 
ting and carrying on, the Fernandina and Cedar 
Keys railroad, giving a connection from the Gulf 
to the Atlantic just below Brunswick, much of 
the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico will pass 
over that road and into the Atlantic, at the very 
doors of Brunswick; and so much more important 
is the establishment of a naval depot there for the 
protection of that trade. I cannot see how those 
Senators can, in justice to their own constituents 
and their own interests, oppose the passage of this 
bill. 

Sir, theestablishment of a naval depot at Bruns- 
wick is an important matter of general concern. 
There is no naval depot for the repairs of ships, 
for two thousand miles, between Norfolk and 
Pensacola, In time of war there is no refuge for 


our ships-of-war—there is not a place in which 


any of them can go for the benefit of repairs — 
there is not one port where they can put in for 
How important that all 
this commerce flowing from the Gulf of Mexico, 


| increasing as it is.and has been for years, grow- 


ing up to so much national importance, should 
be protected by the naval armament of the United 


| States; and that this depot should be established 
| there for the purpose of enabling our ships of 


war, in time of difficulty, to go in for the purpose 
of repairs. 

We do not ask the establishment of a navy-yard 
We ask only the 
establishment of a naval depot for the repair of 
ships; to establish a place where our national 
ships are to go in for repairs when they are dis- 
abled on the coast, and for the benefit of repairs 
to our commercial marine also. 

Here I beg leave to state a fact which has been 
communicated to me from a reliable source, 


| showing the necessity and importance of the con- 


struction of a naval depot in this region. Three 
years ago, the steamship Ohio, drawing, as I un- 
derstand, about twenty-one or ey we feet 


| of water, belonging to one of the Pacific lines, in 


her passage from Aspinwall to New York, with 
six hundred passengers and a very large amount 
of specie and other freight, became very much 
disabled off the coast of Carolina or Georgia. 


| One of her shafts was broken; one of her wheels 


was stopped; it was with difficulty she could pro- 
ceed, and she had to put into Norfolk for repairs, 
beating around Cape Hatteras, the most danger- 
ous of all navigation on the Atlantic coast. 
There was nota solitary place from Cape Florida 
to Cape Hatteras where the’Ohio could go in for 
repairs; and she was, as | am informed by one 
of the proprietors of that vessel, in extreme dan- 


| ger of being lost in consequence of the necessity 


of beating up to Norfolk in her crippled and dis- 
abled situation, before she could get to a place of 
safety for repairs. This is only an isolated in- 
stance, perhaps, of hundreds that have already 
happened, and of hundreds which will probably 
occur hereafter. How important, therefore, it is 
to have a naval depot on a safe coast like that of 
Brunswick, in order that our commercial vessels 
may, in case of distress or injury, go in for the 
purpose of repairs! 

In every point of view, Mr. President, in which 
I can look at the question, it seems to me that 
this bill is presented to the Senate with very pow- 
erful considerations in its behalf. It has already 
passed the House of Representatives, and it re- 
quires only the sanction of the Senate to become 
a law. hile there are six or seven navy-yards 
north of the Chesapeake, there is but one between 
the Chesapeake and the Rio Grande, and that is 
at Pensacola. Justice requires that the southern 
States should have a naval depot on their border. 
The facilities of commerce require it. The in- 
terests of the large northern cities and of northern 
commerce, and of the commerce of the United 
States, all demand this at our hands. 

Before I close, I will take occasion to answer 
an inquiry which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ma tory] told me yesterday he would make of 
me to-day. 1 will do so because I do not wish to 
trouble the Senate again by any remarks on this 

The bill appropriates ,000 for a naval 
depot at Blythe Island. Itis not intended to estab- 
lish it at the town of Brunswick, for the reason 
that there is, between the bar of Brunswick and 


| 
is owned by any stock commer The island is 
owned by fifteen or sixteen different individuals, 


of ascertainirfg and deciding upon their compara- 
tive facilities and advantages for the establish- 
ment of a navy-yard.”’ In their report to the 

| 
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Senate. 
: = a 
| the city, a mud flat which extends across the 
1] channel, and which might obstruct the Passage 
| of ships-of-war. It is true that merchant ships 


| 
|, of any size may pass over that shoal at high 
| 
| 
| 





water; but ships-of-war, especially frigates, could 
| not do so. 
| _ Itis proposed, therefore, to establish the Nay 
| depot on Blythe Island, which is two miles across 
| Turtle river from the main land, upon which the 
|| city of Brunswick is situated. Blythe [sland con. 
| tains, I am informed, four thousand acres of land 
|} and is about four miles long. There are from 
| twenty-five to ey feet, and in some places 

deeper water, carried all along the shore of Blythe 
| Island, from one end of it to the other. It is an 
leligible point for the establishment of a Navy 
|| depot in every respect in which the matter can be 
|| viewed. 
|| The Senator from Florida gave me notice yes. 
| terday that he would ask me what was the pros. 
| pect of purchasing a naval site there in relation 
to the expense. It was a very sensible sugges. 
tion. I, myself, at one time, supposed that that 
island was in the hands of an organized stock 
company, and therefore, that if we established 
the depot upon Blythe Island we should place the 
_ Government in the power of this company to 
make the Government pay whatever price they 
chose for land upon this island; but on inquiry | 
have ascertained that the facts are altogether dif- 
ferent. Nota foot of the land on Blythe Island 





each one claiming a separate and distinct title and 
interest of his own; and all these various claims 
| front upon the water where the depot must be 
erected. The Government, therefore, is not in 
the power of any large stock company. Here is 
| competition among several owners. The Govern- 
|; ment is not bound to select one site ‘more than 
another. One point on the east side of the island 
is probably as fit for the naval depot as another. 
The Government, therefore, has the choice among 
fifteen or sixteen individuals to purchase the site, 
and it requires only thirty acres, as | understand 
from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, for 
the purposes of the depot. Such a site can, in 
my opinion, be purchased at a cost of not more 
than from $300 to $500 per acre. I feel assured 
that the cost of the ground will not exceed ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I trust that the 
Senate is satisfied, with me, that of all the points 
on the southern Atlantic coast which have apy 
claims whatever for the establishment of a navy- 

ard or depot for the repair of ships-of-war, 
Soneulah has the decided preference. It has the 
advantage of the expressed opinions of every 
Government officer who has examined these vari- 
ous harbors, and especially of that enlightened and 
disinterested commission of naval captains who 
were assigned to the specific duty of making “a 
survey and examination for the express purpose 


Navy Department, they conclude with the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


“The undersigned, in obedience to a resolution of the 
Senate, have arrived at the point where they are directed (0 
report on ‘the comparative advantages and facilities of 
ports south of the Chesapeake, for the establishment of 3 
navy-yard.’ Depth of water and easy access being objects 
of the first consideration, they are of opinion that the ports 
of Charleston, Darien, and St. Mary’s, being deficient in 
depth of water to permit the entrance of a larger ship than 
a sloop of war, are unfit to compete with tlie frigate har- 
bors of Beaufort, Savannah, and Brunswick. 

“The preference is narrowed down to one of these ; and 
having duly weighed their relative pretensions, we have 70 
hesitation in preferring Brunswick. Beautort must yield (0 
her in the essential points of depth of water, easy access, 
and capability of detense. Savannah must give way, of 
her easier access and great depth of water on the bar cai- 
not’be carried up the river to asite safe from the sea and a0 
enemy, and applicable to the establishment of a navy- yard. 

“Ifa frigate could but reach Cockspur Island, the opinion 
expressed in favor of Brunswick might be recailed. Brans- 
wick is the most southern frigate bor on the Atiautic 
sea-board. Placed near the great outlet of the commerce 
the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, her position ina stale 
of maritime warfare would be invaluable, since the navig* 
ting interests of an enemy must pass by lier door.’’ 


It is true, and I am free to admit it, that sub- : 
uent explorations have shown that in regard 
‘to depth of water on the bar, Beaufort, or Port 
Royal, is equal to Brunswick; but whilst, in this 
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she is greatly inferior to the latter. With this 
decided expression of opinion in favor of Bruns- 
wick asa suitable site fora naval depot, by officers |, 
of unquestioned capacity and sound judgment, [ || 
think the Senate cannot err, but will greatly sub- || 
serve the public interest by concurring in the pas- 
sage of the bill under consideration. 


THE TARIFF. 


spEECH OF HON. WILLIAM SMITH, | 
| 


not superior, to Brunswick, in all other respects 
} 





OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

February 14, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 

toreduce the duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 

| 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. CuainMANn: It was not my purpose to par- || 
ticipate in this debate; nor is it my purpose now 
to occupy much of the time or attention of the | 
committee; but there were some extraordinary | 
positions taken by gentlemen occupying the other 
side of the question, which have induced me to 
change my original intent, and to address myse.f 
not only to the subject, but also to the positions 
they occupy. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Gran- || 
cer,] if I remember aright, for [ have not seen 
his reported speech, took the ground upon this | 
question, that a tariff ought to be imposed inci- | 
dentally to revenue, and directly to protection, 
That is a strength of position which I did not 
suppose would be taken upon this floor, and 
which, I may say, is now taken for the first time, 
certainly for many years, in the American Con- 

ress. It has always been said that protection 
should be incidental, because we have no right 
to collect revenue by the imposition of a tariff, 
except for the purpose of paying the debts and 

roviding for the general welfare of the United | 
tates, as defined in the grant of powers in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman over the way from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. De Wirt,] who certainly, 
in manner, entertained the committee a few days 
ago,as he did also by the power of his argument, 
took some extraordinary positions, to which I | 
shall also, in the course of my remarks, very 
briefly address myself; and I shall ask that gen- 
tleman to reconcile himself with the position he 
took, because I have not been able to do it with 
the brief attention I have bestowed upon his 
remarks. It is not my intention to go into the 
subject of political economy, except incidently; 


| 





known in the history of our own country to be 
the natural application of capital and labor 

The first object is to provide the actual means 
necessary to supply our actual wants. In the set- 
tlement of new countries the first object is to pro- 
vide necessary food and raiment. Hence we have 
agriculture and household manufactures. These 
objects being attained, we next seek to create a | 
surplus, which we desire to exchange for the pro- 
duction of other nations; and this begets commerce 
and navigation. The firstand great industry of the 
country being agriculture, it is naturally entitled 
to, and should receive, all legitimate protection. 
Being the foundation of all other interests, it 
should be oppressed for no other interest; the 
handmaids of agriculture being commerce and 
navigation, should be equally exempt from bur- | 
dens and impositions, and should equally enjoy 
the fostering care of Government, to the full extent 
ofall that Governmentcan legitimately do. When | 
these departments of industry are filled, and cease | 
to afford that ordinary rate of profit indispensable | 
to all investments, we turn our attention to asso- 
ciated or corporate manufacturing. Manufactu- 
ring 1s the last, the very last branch of industry 
that is known in society, when society is left un- 
trammeled to pursue its own instincts and its own 
lnterests, 
_ The committee will readily see that, by advert- 
ing to these views, it is not my purpose to ind 
further than to make this simple reference to 


mentary principles. I will now proceed to the 


but I shall state what is well understood and 


| known that it was excused and justified on the 


illustrating some of the positions which I take, 
and for the purpose of illustrating the truth of the 
view which I have thus briefly adverted to. It 
is a curious fact, (and I beg the committee’s at- 
tention to it,) that the whole history of the tariff 


| extent, of the navigation interests? Those gen- 
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one particular alone, Rt Royal is equal, though |! consideration of the subject, for the purpose of 


tlemen whose constituents are interested in that 


_ branch of industry, are deeply interested in the 


proper consideration of this great question, as is, 


| indeed, the whole country. 


policy of the United States is in illustration and || 


support of these distinctions. 

: 1789, when the present Constitution was put | 
into operation, we know very well that the idea | 
of the tariff policy, as ithas been since known, 
was not at that time entertained for a moment. 
The average rate of duty in 1789, 1790, and 1791, 


down to Mr. Jefferson’s administration, was, || low prices, distress and ruin. 


perhaps, not exceeding some ten or twelve per 


|| cent.; and it isa curious fact, that even as late as 


Mr. Adams’s administration, the excise system 
existed. <A direct orexcise tax was levied on the | 
manufacture of snuff and other commodities of 
the United States. 
In 1810 the amount of our registered and en- 
rolled shipping was 984,269 tons. That had 


Mr. Chairman , these facts naturally excite very 
interesting reflections. I have shown that ihe 
war of 1812 was less destructive to our shipping 
interests than the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828. 
Sut this is not the most important interest which 
shared its fate. With every decline in our ton- 
nage, we know that our exports declined also; 
that low prices necessarily followed, and, with 
Mr. Adams, in 
his fourth annual message, says: 

** In our country a uniform experience of forty years has 


| shown that whatever the tariff of duties upon articles im 
| ported from abroad has been, the amount of importations 


has always borne an average value, nearly approaching to 


| that of the exports, though occasionally differing in the 


grown from 123,893 tons in 1789—an accumula- || 


tion of navigation interests without a parallel, per- 
haps, in the history of this orofany othercountry. 
There was nothing then to clip the wings of com- 
merce. There was nothing then to trammel the 
free interchange of our commodities. As I have 
said, the tonnage of 123,893 tons in 1789 grew up 
to 984,269 tons in 1810. At that time, it is well | 
known, the country was restricted and embar- 
rassed by the policy which then prevailed. As- 
sailed and beset,as we were, by the great bellig- 
erents of Europe and our own embargo policy, 
our navigation interests declined, and in 1812, 


| when war was declared, we were reduced to | 


760,624 tons. These causes in themselves con- 


stituted a restrictive policy, and the result appears. || 


On the 3d of December, 1814, we had 674,633 
tons; and at the end of the year 1815, we had | 
854,259 tons. 

Now, it is well known to this committee that 
in 1816 we had an oppressive tariff. It is well | 


ground of the necessities of the country. We 


|| also know that, in 1824, this tariff was revised; 


and although it was relieved of some of the op- | 
pressive features of the tariff of 1816, it was stll 
reatly oppressive to the jnterests of the country. | 
But in 1828 that great ** bill of abominations,’ as | 
it has been called, and aptly called, after infinite 
labor and toil, became a law. Let us look to see 
the effect of its restrictions on the country—and I 
wish the gentlemen interested in navigation and 


commerce, and the gentlemen of the producing || 


States especially, to bear it in mind. 

By reference to the tables before me, I find that, 
under the operation of the tariff law of 1816, our | 
tonnage went down from 854,294 tons in 1815, to 
512,619 tons in 1824. It is a singular fact that 
these tariffs of 1816 and 1824 were more destruc- | 
tive to our commerce and navigation than the war | 
with Great Britain, with all the power of the Brit- 
ish navy and British privateers warring upon that 
commerce. 

“In 1828, when the tariff of that year was estab- 
lished, our tonnage was 812,619 tons. In 1829— 
a single year—it wasdown to 690,143 tons. What 
was it in 1830? It was down to 575,046 tons—a 
destruction of our navigation interests without 
parallel in the history of nations in time of peace 
—a destruction infinitely beyond that which the 
war of 1812 produced. Under the compromise 
act of 1832, which was designed to correct this | 
act of 1828, and to subject our tariff policy to a 
sliding scale, there was an immediate and rapid | 
reaction. In 1832 our tonnage had risen 686,143 
tons; and in 1842, whenthe compromise tariff was 
repealed and the next high tariff was established, 
it had risen to 970,638 tons. In 1846, when the 
tariff of 1842 was modified, it had grown, b 
very slow and sluggish paces, to 1,123,999 tons, 
whereas, under the modified tariff, which is now 


in force, our shipping has in ten years increased 
to the enormous amount of 2,401,687 tons—more 
than one hundred per centum in only ten years. 
In 1846 it was 1,120,999 tons. In 1856 it was 
2,401,687 tons. I ask the committee whether it | 
does notsee, in this increase, a practical comment- 
ary on the effects of a restrictive policy? I ask 
the committee whether it cannot plainly see that 
the restrictive policy is the destruction, to a large 





| balance—sometimes being more, and sometimes less.”’ 


Mr. Guthrie, in his recent report on the finances, 
page 11, says that 
** Commerce being the exchange of the productions of one 


| country or nation for the productions of another, whether 





made indirectly by sale and purchase for money, or directly® 
by barter, the conclusion is irresistible that both our do 
mestic and foreign commerce have generally been equiva- 
lent and profitable to all parties *’ 

If these high officialsex pressed sound opinions, 
(and they will not be questioned,) then the policy 
which embarrasses, much more that which de- 
stroys our commerce and navigation, is a direct, 
fatal, and unnatural blow at the two first, greatest, 
and most indispensable interests of the country. 

But let us look at the magnitude of the great 
interests to be affected by a tariff policy. From 
1821 to 1856 we exported of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions alone, $798,022,257 worth. a 
From 1789 to 1856, we imported of foreign 

QOOUS. +s veins icvincuresetaveatwedavactees $7,297 541,396 
From 1789 to 1856, we exported of domestic 
PPOUUCE, . cceccccccces ses eoceee oocevcenes 6,497 039,652 





Profits of exchange commeree and naviga- 
WON .cerecee coves svesccsece . 


$800,501,744 

Are these great interests to be trifled with and 
oppressed—to be made subsidiary to a rema- 
ture, hot-house policy, such as that to be found 
in the tariffs to which I have referred? Or shall 
we, yielding to the wise doctrines of political econ- 
omy, and that expansive civilization which is 
seeking to make one great family of all the nations 
of the earth, so shape our policy as to abolish 
unjust discriminations, unfetter the wings of com- 
merce, and take a step forward to the mighty 
consummation ! 

Mr. STANTON. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia whether this increased com- 
merce does not argue an increased tax, in the 
shape of freights, upon the agricultural produc- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If I understand the 
gentleman’s proposition, he might as well say 
that a wagon to take produce to market was a 
tax on the producer. 

But it is still insisted that a protective policy is 


| necessary to make us independent; and that, in 


diminishing the revenue, the necessity of which 
is universally conceded, certain great intercsts 
must be left untouched; nay, one of them claims 
to be strengthened by making wool duty free. 

Without taking up the time of the committee 
by using all the materials at my command, I will 
make a single extract from a speech of Mr. Clay 
in favor of the tariff of 1816. It will be seen that 
he asks but three years to place our manufactures 
on a footing of independence: [ 

“Mr. Clay said the object of protecting manufactures 
was, that we might eventually get articles of necessity made 
as cheap at home as they could be imported, and thereby to 
produce an independence of foreign countries. In three 
years, he said, we could judge of the ability of our estab- 
lishments to furnish these articles as cheap as they were 
obtained from abroad, and could then legislate with the 
lights of experience. He believed that three years would 
be sufficient to place our manufactures on the desirable foot- 
ing.”’ : ; 

And yet the cry is, after forty years, *‘ Give! 
Give!’? Will nothing satisfy this insatiate de- 


mand? Shall the many be sacrificed to the few ?. 


Shall the principles of political economy continue 
to be disregarded? Shall the march of true ciy- 
ilization be hindered, and the manifest will of 
Heaven, as indicated in the structure of the globe 
itself, be disregarded ? 
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That a duty is a tax will not be denied. It is 
a burden. That it is no tax, no burden upon 
those whose business it prospers, and whose 
pockets it fills, is transparent; yet I will make an 





if] 


extract or (wo in support of thisconclusion. Mr. | 


Clay said; 

** We are instructed by all experience, that the consump- 
tion of od article is in proportion to the reduction ir its 
price ; and that in general it may be taken as a rule that the 
duty forms 4 portion of its price.”’ 


Secretary Guthrie says, in his report, page ILI: 

“Tt is assumed, as a fact beyond question, that a tariff on 
imports is a tax, and that the tax is paid by the consumer of 
the imports.”’ 

Our form of Government contemplates in the- 
ory 4 contribution by every cilizen, In proportion 
to his means and ability, to the support of Gov- 
ernment; and any policy or legislation which, | 
directly or indirectly, defeats this policy of equal 
contribution, is oppressive and unjust. Let us 
see how this theory is carried out in practice. 

We have a great agricultural, a great commer- 
cial, and a great manufacturing interest. How 
has our great manufacturing interest grown up? 
3y its own untrammeled and unaided invest- 
ments? No, sir; but by the action of this Gov- | 
ernment. I will give an easy and familiar illus- 
tration. Suppose a foreign manufacturer could 
sell an article in New York at seventy-five cents, 


and the American at one dollar, but not less, with- | 


out loss. Suppose that the American manufac- 
turer comes here, and demands of the Congress 


1847...... 10,639,473 14,704,186 8,710,180" 9,406,253 | 
1848...... 15,061,102 17,205,417 7,060,470 8,775,223 | 
1849...... 13,503.02 15,184,759 9,969,567 7.275.780 
1850...... 16,900,916 19,681,612 10,864,680 6,950,716 | 
1851...... 19/239,930 21,486,502 10,780,312 13,478,709 | 
1852...... 17:348,184 18,716,741 18.843,569 13,977,393 | 
1853...... 27,051,934 26,412.941 26,993,082 14,168,337 | 
1854...... 31,119,654 32,477,106 28/288,941 11,604,656 | 
| 1855...... 22,676,448 15,742,923 23,945,274 13,284,603 | 
1856...... 30,705,161 24,337,504 21,618,718 21,295,154 | 


of the United States an impositign of a duty of || 


twenty-five per cent. on that article, to enable | 


him to come in competition with the foreign man- 
ufacturer. Suppose he demands the imposition 
of a Migher duty, in order to give him what is 
called the home market. If that duty be imposed 
by Congress, do not the consumers of that article 
in this country pay out of their profits the sum | 


{ 


| spread ruin which would have inevitably over- 


; 


requisite to enable that particular branch of in- || 


dustry to live and flourish? Is it not, in fact, a | 
tax upon all other industrial interests not asking | 
protection or bounties at the hands of the Gov- | 
ernment? Do not gentlemen see, then, that by 
this policy we utterly destroy the great principle 
of each citizen, in equal proportion, contributing 
to the support of the Government? 
But the manufacturers tell us that they con- | 
sume foreign fabrics and pay duties for the sup- | 
port of the Government. I know they do; but | 
where do they get the wherewithal to do so? A | 
heavy tax is imposed upon other industrial pur- | 
suits thatthey may live and enjoy a large income; | 
and out of their surplus, thus created, they pur- | 
chase foreign goods upon which duties are levied, 
usually articles of luxury and not of necessity. 
The manufacturer derives his ability to purchase 


tection, without which his manufacturing indus- | 
try would have no existence. Does it he in his 

mouth to say that he, too, pays toward the reve- 

nue of the Government? 

The policy which diminishes the resources of | 
one branch of industry for the purpose of ena- 
bling another to live, and which otherwise must 
starve, and which cannot live without bounties | 
and fostering protection, is substantially and | 
practically a pauper. It is to cry out ‘* Give, 
give us from your surplus — give, or we die!’’ | 

‘hat wisdom, what justice, what propriety is | 
there in such a policy? I know that gentlemen 
say it makes us independent. Independent ! | 
that is an argument as old as the law. Does this | 
policy make the flour-dealer or the wheat-grower 
independent? Does it make him independent to | 
take a part of his crop to enable another citizen 
to make a blanket? 

The principal objects of manufacturing and pro- | 
tective solicitude are sugar, woolens, cottons, and | 
iron. lL propose to show their present condition, | 
giving the amount of our imports, and the amount | 
of our domestic production. 


| 


milis, molasses, &c., was—- 





| 


The gross amount of manufactures, including | 
1} 


BO Wack c cos cb ercd ah 000s cesiec cece oon MS SED 
WOMB s.. eee cece sees ceeeenesensecgee ss 483,278,915 || 


The two last decades of 1810 and 1820 are ve 
imperfect, and are introduced for the purpose o 


} 





| manufactures. Amounting in the last year to the 


_basis for commercial exchange, brought pur- 
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showing that manufactures, to a largeamount,ex- 
isted at those Carly dates. Large amounts of these | 
great totals are strictly domestic, and would exist 
under a system of free trade. I have not been 
able to lay my hands on any estimates for those 
several coed of exports of domestic manufac- 
tures. But I find, that in 1846 we exported 

11,139,582; and in 1856, $30,970,992 worth of 

omestic manufactures, of which nearly seven 
millions was of cotton. 

But I beg to call attention to the following table, | 
in which will appear our consumption of foreign | 
manufactured woolens, cottons, iron and manu- 
factures of iron, and sugar: 


Manufac- Manufac- Tron and 
Year. tured tured manufactures Sugar. 
woolens. cottons. of iron. 


1846...... $9,935,925 $12,857,422 $3,660,581_ $4,397,239 


This table shows the steady, uniform growth 
of our foreign importation of these indispensable 


large sum of $97,956,537, more than one third 
of our consumable imports, it furnished a noble 


chasers into our markets for our staple produc- | 
tions, and enabled us to command remunerative | 
prices for the $77,187,301 of breadstuffs and the 
$128,382,351 of cotton which we exported the 
past year. It is difficult to estimate the wide- 


taken our grain-growing and planting States, as 
well as our shipping interests, but for this im- 
portant trade. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that this table may | 
be perverted to the support of erroneous conclu- 
sions. It will no doubt be urged that these large 
amounts could be furnished to consumers by home 
industry, and that foreign industry should be ex- 
cluded, and not thus fostered and sustained. The 
answer is plain and simple: these importations | 
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produced by 191,732 o tives. In 1856, we 
imperted. of those articles $76,661,383, whicl, we 
could have produced with about 90,000 Opera- 
tives. How much of our breadstufis exported 
that year,(1856, ) amounting to$77, 187,301, would 
they have consumed? Nottwo millions! Anq 
without foreign trade, what would have become 
of the balance? Why, it would have rotted Upon 








our hands, and the ability to buy even the domes- 








are now paid for by home industry—by industr 
in its most manly and invigorating form, by toil | 
in the field, by labor in the light of day, refreshed | 
by the winds of heaven, and with a home to | 
which to retire, where it may sit down under 
its own vine and fig tree,and have none to make 

it afraid. This industry would be valueless with- | 
outa foreign market; and we cannot sell without | 
we buy. This is an axiom, says Mr. Adams, | 


‘he : : | attested in our country for forty years. 
hie wines and his silks from the policy of pro- || 


But it will be said that the production of these 
great articles in our country is necessary to her 
independence. Let us, Mr. Chairman, examine | 
into the progress and present condition of these 
branches of our industry. We find them as fol- 
lows: . 

Home production of the articles referred to. 
Wool Cotton Iron, $c 
manufact’rd. manufact’rd. 7" sugar, lis. 
1840. ... .§20,696,999 $46,350,453 $20,909,162 155,100,809 
1850..... 43,207,545 61,869,184 60,485,673 274,386,436 | 
1855 (est.) 56,406,786 70,964,712 78,406,538 339,541,442 

In 1856 we imported $97,956,537 of woolens, 
cottons, iron and manufactures of iron, and sugar. 
In 1855, by estimate based upon official data, we 
produced of the same subjects $227 ,073,754, more 
than double our importations. Of these subjects 
we are exporting considerable quantities of man- 
ufactured cotton and iron. Of iron Secretary 
Guthrie says, ‘‘ it will have possession of the 
home market between this and the year 1870.” 
Can it then be said that, with our vast capacity 
to produce these important articles, we are de- 
pendent on foreigners? ae Be 

It may also be said that, if we will give our 
manufacturers the home market, they will take 
our productions. A brief answer will put this 
right. According to the census returns of 1850, 
it took 22,678 males and 16,574 females to 


Domestic 


ISH... vsseseeeeroeeseeeeesceeesereess 119,645,456 || produce $43,207,545 of woolens; 33,159 males 
@ TRO IIUIEIT eters GES gRg || amd 59,136 females, to produce $61,869,181 of 


cottons ; 60,049 males and 336 females, to produce 
$60,485,673 of iron, and the manufactures thereof, 
making an aggregate of goods of $165,562,392, 


| 
r. SMITH, of Virginia. 


tic article would have been taken away. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not shut out the foreign 
customer. He must be allowed to come into our 
market on equal terms. A sharp competition be- 
tween the domestic and the foreign manufacturer 
must be encouraged. Redace us to the home mar. 
ket, and the destruction or at any rate, the dee 
injury, of the most valuable and desirable indus. 
try of the country is the inevitable consequence, 
Woolens, cottons, iron and sugar, having reached 
their climacteric, should be pressed forward by no 
further encouragement, ail should share in that 
reduction of duty called for imperatively by the 
plethoric condition of the Treasury. 

Our woolen manufacturers, however, are not 
content, and notwithstanding the rapid develop. 
ment of this interest, the cry of distress is heard, 
and free wool is ww This question hag 
occupied much attention here and elsewhere; and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dg 
Wirt] most extraordinarily took the ground 


| that in 1829, under the tariff of 1828, the high 


duty thereby imposed caused the manufacturers 
of wool to dwindle; that the compromise tariff 
of 1832 had the same effect; indeed that the tariff 
of 1842 still pressed it downward; and that under 
the tariff of 1846 the manufacturing interest in 
wool melted away like the morning dew. If I 
mistake the siaaleanade I should like to be cor- 
rected. Now let us, and let the committee look 
at it. In 1829 there was a high tariff, and in 1832 
there was a tariff with a descending scale; in 
1842 another high tariff, and in 1846 a modified 
tariff, with a great reduction upon wool. Howis 
it, then, that the manufacturing interests in wool 
in New England, as the gentleman stated, has 
diminished and suffered, and finally melted away? 
Yet that was the position which the gentleman 
took. Now I beg to answer that position by 
calling the attention of the gentleman and of the 
committee to a few facts of which | have before 
spoken. I find that the woolens produced in 
1340 in the whole United States amounted to 
$20,660,990, and in 1850 to $43,397,545; and from 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
I find that the amount produced in 1855 was 
$56,406,786. How is it that this rapid growth 
of the woolen interest should happen in the face 
of the facts the gentleman asserts—that the wool- 
en interests of New England have melted away 
like the morning dew? 

Mr. DE WITT. The estimate of the Secre- 
tary, I trust the gentleman knows, is not based 
upon facts. You hear from every part of the con- 
tinent of a reduction of wool since 1850. In the 
State of Ohio—one of the best wool-growing 
States in the Union—the reduction is four mil- 
lions of pounds in the last two years; and the 
honorabie gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL] told you of areduction in that State. Now, 
why has the production so dwindled away? The 
cause is clear. You have a duty upon the raw 
material as broad as the one upon the manufac- 
tured article. You give the foreigner a bounty 
of thirty per cent. They have thirty per cent. the 
advan of you; but not only that, labor is ten 
cents a day there for girls, while we pay fifty or 
sixty cents for the same, and a like difference 
exists as to the laborof men. They also employ 
a capital the interest on which is less than ours. 
Still the gentle- 
man does not answer my question. I give him 
the figures, and show, for instance, that in 1340 
the production of woolen goods amounted to 

660,990: I show that in 1850 it was $43,297,545. 
ere, sir, isan increase of more thar one hundred 
per cent. in ten years. 

Mr. DE WITT. Does the Secretary pretend 
that his figures are right? Does he not say that 
there are some wool-growing districts from which 
no returns are made? 


e Pa r. SMITH, of Virginia. Ihave seen no such 
nt. . 
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Mr. DE WITT. The statement is right be- | 
sre you. 
(vt. SMITH, of Virgigia. The gentleman said | 
that the wool interest, whether under a high or | 
low policy, had dissipated like the morning dew. 
] show from the census tabies, as well as from 
the tables furnished by the Secretary, that we 
roduced $20,000,000 of woolen fabrics in 1840, | 
and $43,000,000 in 1850, and $56,000,000 in 1855, 
according to the Secretary’s estimate. I am deal- 
ing with the United States now, and I shall deal, 
with New England soon, and the State of Mas- | 
sachusetts aftera while. And I answer the argu- 
ment of the gentleman that the woolen interest 
js sacrificed, by showing a more rapid increase || 
jn woolen goods than in any other branch of 
istasttl : * 7 

Mr. DE WITT. Do you believe that there is || 
as much wool grown to-day as there was seven | 
years a ro? ri, ag 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DE WITT. You do believe it? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Undoubtedly; and 
[ will prove it before I stop. I have stated the 
amount of our productions, and I shall go per- 
haps a little further back when I come to Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. They have often been 
contrasted, and I shall contrast them now, even 
in a manufacturing line. But now I wish to call | 
the attention of the committee to the importations. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts said the other 
day that two or three hundred establishments of || 
New England had stopped. 

Mr. DE WITT. I did not say so. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, what is the | 
proportion in importations? In 1842 our imports 
of woolens were $8,652,785 against $20,000,000 of 
home manufactures. What wasitin 1850? Why, 
the importations in 1850 were but $16,976,575 
against a production of $43,297,545, showing that 
our imports, even as late as 1850, did not increase | 
in proportion with the increase of our produc- | 
tions. And yet, says the gentleman from Mas- | 
sachusetts, the woolen interest has been dissolved 
like the morning dew. So likewise, according to | 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, our 
productions in 1856 were $56,000,000 against 
an importation of $23,297,384. I mention these | 
things, because the committee cannot fail to per- |) 
ceive that this cry about the wool interest is alto- | 
gether fallacious and mistaken. 

Mr. DE WITT. Do I understand you to say | 
that the productions increased to $56,000,000 in | 
1855? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I sa 
ations were $23,297,384 against 
productions. 

Mr. DE WITT. Where do you get your || 
authority for the productions? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DE WITT. And you still believe that 
there is an increase of wool. There have been || 
no machines built for woolen manufactures since 
pee That estimate will not answer. Give us | 
acts. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am coming to | 
that. The gentleman will notdiscriminate. He || 
is talking about wool, and I am talking about || 
woolen manufactures. “ 

Mr. DE WITT. I did understand you so. 
You estimated $56,000,000 of manufactures in | 
this country. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That is the estimate | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DE WITT. I ask, whether you believe || 
that in woolen manufactures there has been one || 
new machine started since 1850? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I do not profess | 
to know; but I will show you directly. 

Mr. DE WITT. That you cannot do. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. We may as well | 
Spend our time on this point, perhaps. I wish | 
to call the attention of the gentleman to this | 
fact. The value of the home wool was, in 1840, || 
$11,345,327. In 1850 it was $15,755,088. In | 
1855 it was $23,392,944. 

Mr. DE WITT. Iask if that is not merely 
&n estimate ? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. They are official 
Statements 














the import- 
6,000,000 of | 


In the estimate of 


| very policy of the gentleman. 


| 18 not with reference to wool. 


Mr. DE WITT. Let us see them. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Here they are. 
You ought to have read Mr. Guthrie’s report. 

Mr. DE WITT. You have no statistics of 
wool for 1855. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The amount of 
our productions was 35,800,114 pounds in 1840; 
52,516,959 pounds in 1850; and 61,560,379 pounds 
in 13855. 

Mr. DE WITT. 
not an estimate ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, it is an 
estimate; but it is an estimate by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, founded on data before him. 


I ask if this last figure is 


But those other figures are not estimates; they | 


are Official. 

Mr. DE WITT. LI ask the gentleman if wool 
has not declined more than $6,000,000, instead of 
increasing $11,000,000? The $23,392,944 is an 
estimate on the increase from 1840 to 1850; but 
wool has declined every day since; and there is 


| not a gentleman representing a wool-growing con- 


stituency here that does not know that. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


turer 
Mr. DE WITT. Nota woolen one. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iam surprised that 
one who knows so much on the subject should 
not be able to treat this question on my evidence, 
which is the evidence aflorded by the official rec- 
ord. 

Mr. DE WITT. It is an estimate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir. 
ures for 1840 are no estimate. 

Mr. DE WITT. L agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Nor is 1850 an es- 





The fig- 


| timate. 


Mr. DE WITT. I agree toit. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


a most careful examination of this question, with 
a view to press his policy on the country—the 
He says he made 
a most thorough and critical examination on this 


in the country is 61,560,379 pounds in 1855, to 
§2,516,959 in 1850, and to 35,802,114 in 1840. 
Will the gentleman be good enough to tell me on 
what goilsaee he relies to put down that testi- 


| mony? 


Mr. DE WITT. 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that meets with the gentleman’s approval. The 


I am surprised to || 
hear the gentleman, who is a practical manufac- || 
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\| woo! amounted to 843,907,545, and we imported mannufae- 


tures of wool to the value of $16,976,575, making our con- 
sumption Of manufactures of wool! 960,134,120, and the con. 
sumption of @2 5934 for each person in the United States- 
If we estimate the increased value of our woolen manufe- 
tures, sinee 1850, at the ratio of the increase between 1840 
and 1890, it gives our manufactures of wool at €56,406,786, 
for the year 1855; and we find the value of our importations 
of manufactures of wool, for the year 1855, $23,997,254, 
making our consumption $79,704,170, and two dollars und 
ninety-three and eighteen one hundredths cents as the con- 
sumption of each person thendn the United States. These 
tables also show, at the periods of 1840, 1850, and 1855, the 


| value of the wool produced in the United States, and also 


the vaiue of wool imported into the United ‘States, at the 
same periods, leas the exports of wool.”? 


Here we see that the Secretary of the Treasury 
says he has carefully prepared these statistics 


| with a view to bringing wool in duty free. Surely 


the gentleman from Massachusetts ought not to 
be allowed to impeach his own witness. Mt is with 


| this view, and Bees this estimate, that he allows 


61,000,000 pounds of wool, worth $23,000,000. I 
beg to call attention to another fact. The wool 


| in 1840 amounted to $11,000,000; in 1850, to 


| 


$15,000,000, an increase of upwards of fifty per 
cent. in ten years. In 1855 it amounted to 
$23,000,000, an increase of fifty per cent. in five 
years. It is a curious fact, that for the first ten 
| years the value of our growth of wool increased 
Rfty per cent.; and that for the next five years it 
also increased fifty per cent. Yet, in the face of 
| this demonstration, the gentleman insists that the 
| manufacturing interest of the North is dwindling 
/away. I beg to direct the gentleman’s notice to 
another table I have here. It is with reference . 
to Massachusetts, his own State, and will show 


| that Iam not entirely ignorant of her interegts. In 


| of woolen 

$18,337,511 worth. 
| manufactures. 
The Secretary of || 
the Treasury states in his report that he had made | 


| subject, and gave it more than ordinary attention; || 
\| and the result of itis, that the amount of wool 


I am glad there is one point || 


great point he has taken so much care to explain | 


He has spoken on 
a great principle. I trust that he does not believe, 


with the gentleman from Virginia, that the duty | 
of thirty per cent. is a tax upon the consumer. | 


If I believed like him, that it was a tax, I would 
throw it off. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When I make an 


| inquiry, I want the gentleman to respond to it. 


fr. MORRILL. And I would submit to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts that after we have | 


volunteered our testimony, it is not in order to im- 
peach our own witness. (Laughter.] 


Mr. DE WITT. 


entleman from Virginia, I supposed that I was 


i 


When I have interrupted the | 


invited to make reply to what he-had said. I do | 
not wish ever to be out of order in debate. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. lam sure the gen- 


tleman would not interrupt me out of order. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says: 
*‘ The statistics upon the production and importation of 


wool, and manufictures of wool, have been prepared with | 
care, in order to place the questions, connected with the | 


production and importation of wool and manufactures of 
wool, involved in the propsition, to admit wool as a raw 
material free of duty, fully and fairly before Congress. 
It will be seen that in 1840, according to the census of 
that year, we manufactured woolen goods to the valne of 


$20,696,999, and that in addition, we imported mmnufac- | 


tures of wool to the value of $8,652,785; making our con- 
sumption of the manufactures of wool $29,249,784, and the 


consumntion of one dollar and seventy-one and ninety-four | 
one hundredths cents for each person then in the United | 


States. The census of 1240 does not give the number of 
factories devoted to, nor the capital employed in, the man- 
ufacture of wool. 
one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine factories in the 


| United States, with $28,118,650 of capital, devoted to the 
manufacture of wool, with the particular States in which 


the factories were situated ; also, that the manufactures of 
we 


The census of 1850 shows there were 


| pendent? 


1810, Massachusetts produced $2,014,410 worth 
manufactures, and of all fabrics 
This included household 
In 1820, when the system of cal- 
culation was changed, and it became a mere ques- 
tion of factory labor, she produced only 294,850 
worth of woolens, and of all fabrics, $2,523,614. 
In 1830, after twenty years under the stimulating 
policy of the tariffs of that time, her whole pro- 
duction amounted to $7,312,836. In 1840, there 
being a slight reaction in woolens, in ten years 
she fell off some $200,000. In 1850, the production 
| of woolen goods had grown up to $12,770,565, and 
| theaggregate of her manufactures to $151,407 ,059. 
| Here, then, you see a steady growth of manufac- 
tured goods. Yet we are told that the manufac- 
turing industry of Massachusetts has dwindled 
away ! . 

Ihave shown that Massachusetts has grown 
steadily in her manufacturing industry from an 
aggregate production in 1820 of $2,500,000, 
up to an aggregate production in 1850 of about 

$151,500,000; and yet gentlemen come here and 
oy that her home manufacture has been com- 
pelled to give way to foreign productions! 

| In this connection I will refer to the produc- 
| tions of my own State, Virginia, on which the 
| gentleman may ponder with some profit. In 1810, 
| Virginia produced $1,033,781 of woolen goods, 
in a domestic form mostly; and an aggregate of 
$16,806,096. In 1820, when the new principle 
was adopted of giving an account of factory pro- 
duction alone, Set production was $198,020 of 
woolen goods, and $6,686,699 of all kinds of 


|| manufactured goods. Her production of woolen 


goods in 1820 nearly equaled that of Massachu- 
| setts for the same period. In 1830 there was no 
return. In 1840 she produced of woolen goods 
pret tas and of all kinds of fabrics $20,684,608. 
n 1850, she had 12] establishments for manufac- 
| turing woolens, producing .$841,013; while her 
aggregate manufacturing industry had grown to 
| $31,967,976—increasing her woolens in ten years 
over six hundred per cent., and her aggregate 
| manufactures more than fifty per cent.; and we 





must not forget that she also produced breadstuffs 
and other agricultural products, at the same time, 
more than enough to feed all New England. In 
Virginia, her manufaeturing industry, thrifty and 
owing, rests upon our agricultural productions. 

n Massachusetts the system is entirely reversed, 
and she is absolutely dependent on others than 
herself for bread. Can she be regarded as inde- 


But, sir, there are other facts as to Massachu- 


setts. I have here a curious table, to which J 
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The Tariff—Mr. Garnett. 
wish to call the attention of the committee. The i 
gentieman from Massachusetts called upon the 


gentleman from Vermont to know whether the | SPEECH OF HON. M.R. H.GARNETT, 


wool produced in that State had not diminished; || 


and when the response was in the affirmative, the | 
| 
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gentleman from Massachusetts gave us quite a 
little dramatic display, to our great entertainment. | 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 14, 1857. 

| ‘The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the | 

| state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill | 


that we have a great number of Vermont sheep in | (H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
Virginia, and we furnish you such wool as you || PUrposes— 
cannot raise in New England. Your Connecticut | Mr. GARNETT said: 
manufacturers come into my district, and give us Mr. Cuainman: The most philosophic of Brit- 
fifty-five cents per pound for our wool—five cents || ish statesmen has said that the revenue is the 
more than they pay at home. ot ate Government; and when I regard the multitude of 
Now let me give you a pretty exposition in |) interests that it draws along in its train—when I 
this respect of sheep in the eastern States. I find | consider the magnitude of a. questions involved 
that in Vermont, in 1840, there were 1,681,819 || in its collection and distribution, I feel disposed 
sheep, while in 1850 she had only 1,014,122 sheep. | toagree with him. It is no light thing, year after 
Maine, in 1840, had 649,264 sheep; and in 1850 || year, and generation after generation, to take a 
only ene cae apes in eee || portion of the earnings of one class or section 
617,390 sheep; and in 1850 only 384,756. Con- || of the community to bestow upon another; yet, | 
necticut, in 1840, had 403,462 sheep, and in 1850 ll when this is Sas te the aeaaeed iain. 
only 174,181. Rhode Island, in 1840, had 90,146 || tion of the fair and legitimate functions of Gov- | 
sheep, - in oy aay oo Me De Wie | a : is — the —— and poeaar 
the gentieman's beloved State, | Mr. E ITT. || paid, for the advantages of that guarantee an 
Yes. sir,) in 1840, had 375,226 sheep, and in 1850 || chanel of social organization, and of individ- | 
only 188,651—justabout one half. Thus the num- || ual freedom. Let your Government transcend | 
ber of sheep has been reduced in those States, in || these duties; let it assume powers not properly 
ten years, from 3,817,302 in 1840, to 2,254,583 || belonging to it; let it undertake to dictate the 
in 1850. oo eaglowancues of capital and labor, and foster one | 
Here you see the secret of the present policy. |! branch of industry at the expense of another; let | 
Wool is no longer a staple interest of New Eng- || it expend its revenues in seoklass extravmgances, 
land. She is letting it pass South, with many | in supporting armies of official dependents, and | 
other'good things; and when she gets rid of it as || making fortunes for every needy political adven- 
an interest, she wants to make it subordinate to | turer; then, sir, this annual collection and dis- 
the ruling interest of New England—her manufac- || bursement of taxes becomes the robbery of the | 
turing industry. Sir, wool has gone on increasing || tax-payers by the tax-consumers, and the outrage 
in the period to which I have referred, but not in || is almost too heavy to be borne. I greatly fear 
New England; but why, I cannot tell, unless it || that this Government approaches, if it has not | 
be their conviction that if they can get this Gov- || already reached, that point in its fiscal operations. | 
ernment to foster their manufactural industrythey || The eloquent gentleman from Maryland [Mr. | 
can turn out their millionaires infinitely faster than || Davis] said that Congress had never been guilty 
they et ne ~ se — aver the bar- | eae ee its et and I ro 
ren, rocky pastures of New England. astonished at the boldness of this assertion when | 
But that is not all. To show what madness || your statute-book is black with the grossest | 
marks the New England policy, I call attention || inequalities, between North and South, in the 
to another view. The Secretary tells us that || revenue system, as I shall, to some extent, show, | 
woolen cloths are absolutely necessary, and that || before I have done. 
we can produce any quantity ofthem, LIsaythat |! First, sir, look at your expenditures, and the 
the bread that feeds us is infinitely more import- | frightful rate at which they have increased. I | 
ant. Letus see what New England is doing in | need not go back to Mr. Van Buren’s Presidency, 
supplying her own wants in that mongers, Ver- | when the whole are was convulsed with 
mont, in 1840, produced 495,800 bushels of wheat, || indignation at an expenditure of $25,000,000 to | 


and im 1850, 535,953 bushels. Maine, in 1840, | $30,000,000 per annum. Nor will I return to 
ponseses 848,166 bushels, and 1850, only 296,259 


He need not have gone to Vermont to ascertain 
that fact, because Massachusetts herself is worse 
off in that respect. Let me inform the gentleman 





| 
| 
i 


} 1842, when Mr. Clay estimated that the Govern- | 
»ushels. New Hampshire, in 1840, produced | ment could be fairly administered for $26,000,000, 
422,124 bushels of wheat, and in 1850, only || while Mr. Calhoun put it down to $16,000,000. | 
185,658. Connecticut, in 1840, produced 87,099 || Nor will I dwell on 1845-46, the first year of Mr. 
bushels of wheat, and in 1850, only 41,762. || Polk’s administration, when the expenditures, 
Rhode Island, in 1840, produced 3,028 bushels of || exclusive of payments on account of public debt 
wheat, and in 1850, only 49 bushels. Massachu- || and Mexican hostilities, were only $22,864,296. 
setts, in 1840, produced 157,953 bushels of wheat, | But, sir, I will take a year since the Mexican war 
and in 1850, only 31,211; a falling off in the | —since the empire of the Pacific was addedo our 
New England States in ten years of about one || dominions, and within this present administra- | 
half, and leaving for her whole population in 1850 | tion, and I find that in the fiscal year 1853-54 the 
only 1,090,892 bushels of wheat, Is this inde- || entire expenditures, exclusive af public debt and | 
pendence? Relying upon outsiders—and it may | the installment due to Mexico, were $44,018,249, | 
come to be unfriendly outsiders—for that article || while this last year, 1855-56, they have suddenl 
of prime necessity, bread! Why, Mr. Chairman, | swelled up to $57,172,401, being $1,243,306 more 
it will take, I believe, the whole wheat production | than they were in the height of the Mexican war, 
of New England to size her cloth. when our forces rested on either ocean, and our 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine a more un- |, flag not only protected our own domain, but 
proeinee future than that which awaits New | waved in triumph in every province of Mexico. 
Sogland, notwithstanding her present glorious || How, I demand, has this monstrous result been 
aeepees y. With her greatinterest tending west- | attained? By any just expansion of our func- 
ward and southward—with her sterile soil and | tions? By any fair exercise of our constitutional 
hyperborean climate—with growing dependence || powers? No, sir, no! 
upon others for the raw materials which she man- It was a maxim with the fathers of the Repub- 
ulactures and the food which she consumes, it || lic, that the post office establishment should sup- 
may be assumed that she has reached her zenith. || port itself; those who received the benefit were to 
It matters not whether the protective policy be || pay the expense, for Government might as well 
persisted in or abandoned, the result will be the | undertake the gratuitous transportation of any 
same. Manufacturing industry, with increasing | other goods, wares, and merchandise, as of news- 
population and capital, is looking for more genial pers and letters. But the ancient landmarks 
climes, and nothing can arrestit. Of this Vir- 1 = been effaced, and the post office has become 
ginia and other States are illustrations. But in | an eleemosynary institution, for whose support 
those States manufacturing industry will be the || we annually appropriate over three millions of 
helpmate, as it should be, and not, as in New || taxes. 


England, master—mistress—lord. Look next at your Navy—not at the expenses 
© 
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| of the Navy proper, though they, too, hay 
|| defense and steam mail service, you pay a 
OF VIRGINIA, | 





[February 14 





Ho. or Reps. 


e in- 
naval 
and a half of money in bounties to a few a 
| individuals to compete with legitimate private 
| enterprise. The effect is not only to waste the 
| revenues, but actually to discourage the increase 
of our steam tonnage on the ocean; for what pri- 
vate capital can venture to compete with men who 
are sustained and guarantied by your overflowing 
Treasury ? 2 

The Army budget repeats the same extravagant 
tale. When Mr. Calhoun was at the head of the 
War Department the expense per man of the 
Army was $264; last year it was $802! Sir, in 
the flood-tide of Mexican hostilities, when over 
forty thousand men were constantly under armg 
in a far distant and foreign territory, the expense 
per head was only seven dollars more than it now 
is in a time of profound peace ! 

And here,in your own Halls—in the provinces 
peculiarly under your own supervision, congres- 
sional extravagance has become flagrant to the 
‘world. The Constitution declares that ** no mone 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse. 
quence of appropriations madg by law;”’ and it 
was a principle with the old Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans, thatall appropriations should be for specific 
purposes. But under the cover of a contingent 
fund for each House, the exclusive control of 
whose amount and expenditure is protected by 
the jealous self-love of either body, you have 
enabled one House of Congress to do, at its own 
pleasure, what the Constitution provides shall 
require the consent of both Houses and of the 
President. The consequence is, that whenever 


| creased; but under the specious name of 





|| either body wishes to make an expenditure which 


will not bear the constitutional ordeal of legisle- 
tion, it is crowded into this omnibus contingent 
fund, which is steadily growing into one of the 
chief heads of expenditure. Consider, sir, your 
printing expenses. They do not even profess 
to be confined to what is needed for the public 
| business, or to be kept down by astrict ppneny, 

8 


but you print so that members may have boo 
to give away and electioneer with; that party 
favorites may have fat jobs to make fortunes on; 
and it is plainly avowed that, whether it cost 
| More or less, your printing must be given to some 
| editor or other, in order to support an organ for 
| the Executive and the party—as though a news- 
paper organ were one of the legitimate objects 
for which the Constitution allows us to raise taxes. 
| In 1840, the expenditure for printing was not 
| quite one hundred thousand ddan “What is it 








|| now? The bills for printing, paper, engraving, 


&c., are between one and two millions. It was 
but the other day, I believe, that the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means told us there 
would be a deficiency to provide for of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars on this head. 
Thus you see, sir, that these expenditures grow 
and mount up on every side; they are an over- 
whelming tide, that knows no ebb. How shall 
they be curtailed? How shall this exuberant ex- 
travagance be stopped? Can Congress apply the 
remedy by arresting or reducing appropriations? 
Why, sir, your Committee of Ways and Means 
is little more than a registration office for the esti- 
mates of@he Departments. I do not impugn the 
fidelity and ability of its members; they but sub- 
mit to causes they cannot resist. The Depart- 
| ments send in their estimates; so much, they say, 
is needed for such a branch of the public service. 
The committee cannot examine all the evidence 
that supports each item. If they cut down the 
estimates, the only effect is, that next year the De- 
artments report deficiencies. They say, ‘ We 
nave incurred expenses, and entered upon opera- 
tions authorized by law; here are the bills; you 
did not appropriate enough before, and now you 
must pay the deficiency, or forfeit the public 
faith.’? And these deficiencies usually cover the 
whole original estimates, and add a large per- 
centage besides. ail 
If Congress is thus weak to cure such evils, is 
the Executive more efficient? It may do much, 
but we must remember that the President and 
the Departments, like Congress, are persecuted 
by the vast army militant of jobbers and specu- 
lators and spoilsmen. Enormous is the pressure 
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and jobs for the reward of political friends, and 
the gratification of that portion of the public which 
lives upon the taxes, and which, small as it com- 
paratively 18, yet makes all the clamor and agita- 
tion of what is called political life. The toiling, 
tax-paying masses are ever quiet, except in those 
rare crises that make epochs in the life of a_na- 
won. " . 
culty with which a central Executive controls the 
expenditures of subordinates thousands of miles 
distant. As an instance, look at the spectacle 
recently exhibited in Washington, where the 
Governor, in his anxiety to achieve some notable 
deed in that distant proconsuiate, assumed a 
roving commission through the Territory, buy- 
ing up Indian titles to vast hunting grounds, 
which the whites did not need, and requiring 
those wild children of nature to become quiet 
agriculturists on reservations which an intelligent 
oficer has described to me as unfit for a wild | 
beast. And when the untamable spirit of the 
red man rebelled against this forced revolution in 
his manner of life, our Governor called it war; 
and the result is, that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the estimates even of the Departments, | 
and your Indian appropriation bill, which went 
with nfodest dimensions to the Senate, has re- 
turned with a tail larger than the body. And it | 
is rumored that demands, amounting to some 
nillions of dollars, are yet in prospective. But, 
however you may complain, however the Exec- | 
utive may censure its subordinates, the harm is 
done, and the bills must be met, or it is said the | 
public faith will be threatened with dishonor, and | 
the territorial peace with disturbance. 
I say, then, Mr. Chairman, that even the Ex- | 
ecutive itself finds it difficult to control these 
expenditures. And there is no better illustration | 
than the fact 1 before stated, that they have grown 
from $44,000,000, in 1853-54, to over $57,000,000 
in 1855-56, during the Presidency of a man to | 
whom the whole country, and especially the 
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upon them to multiply offices and employments || These $24,000,000 which Government now levies | here is my obje 
| on the consumers of the imports to lavish on the 


consumers of taxes, may then be spent in pur- 


| chasing other imports. The articles of consump- 


| more extensive. 


tion will be cheaper, and the demand for them 
And in estimating the revenue 
from the reduced tariff, you must calculate upon 


|| the basis of an increased importation. 
You must recollect, also, the extreme diffi- |' 


I next proceed to compare the several propo- 
sitions before the committee, with this estimate, 
and I cannot see how its correctness can be dis- 
puted, 


First, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ane) 


| proposes a uniform duty of fifteen per cent.; an 


though I do not think that the same duty can be 
the true revenue duty for all articles, yet this rate 


| is*so low as to do no great injustice to any one, 


and it will, in my opinion, yield an ample reve- | 
nue. Next, the gentleman from South Carolina | 
(Mr. Boyce] proposes to reduce all the schedules 
over twenty per cent. in the present tariff to that 
rate. This would be a great relief to the industry 


| of the country, and would yield revenue enough, 


South, owes deep gratitude for his manly defense | 


of the rights and institutions of all sections, and 
for his pure and justadministration. Yet despite 
such high qualities in the chief Executive, des- 
pite the anxious endeavors of the chief of the 
finances to enforce strict accountability through- 
out his Department, our expenditures have out- 
grownevery former precedent of the Confederacy, 
whether in war or in peace. How, then, shall 
they be reduced? L answer, by curtailing the rev- 
enue, and by that alone. Even under the system 
of indirect taxation, which more than any other 
diminishes the responsibility of the Government 
to the people for extravagance, the amount of the 
revenue is a strong practical limit upon expendi- 
ture. Increase your revenue to one hundred mil- 


lions, and my word for it, the expenditures will || 
grow with it; but cut it down, and the people | 


will not permit their servants to create a public 
debt in time of peace. 

Iam glad, therefore, to see a general concur- 
rence in the opinion that the revenue must be 
reduced. In truth, the increasing surplus threat- 


ens to derange the operations of business, and | 


alarms the commercial classes. The question 
before us is, how, and to what extent, shall this 
reduction be made? 

lam willing to take as the standard the ex- 
penditures of three years since, lavish as they 
were. I have shown that the amount then was 
$44,018,249, 
and make $45,000,000 m 


the revenue required. 


limit. 


years has been $60,424,282. The revenue from 
public lands was, last year, $8,917,644, and the 
average for three years was $9,628,497. You do 
not, therefore, need quite as much as $36,000,000 
from customs to make a total revenue of full 


$45,000,000. It follows that we may, and should, | 


cut off at least $24,000,000 of taxes on imports, 
80 as to bring our expenditures down to even 
decent eeonomy. This would be a reduction of 
forty percent.; and if I base the estimate upon 
last year’s revenue, instead of the average of 
three years, the reduction ought to be still larger. 
But to reduce the revenue forty per cent., you 
must reduce the tares at least kitty per cent; for 
to lower the tariff will stimulate importation. 


| other features which I cannot approve. 


and perhaps even too much. Next come the 
amendments of my colleagues from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mixuson and Mr. Fautkner,] who each propose 
ratable reductions on the present schedules. 
The former reduces the one hundred per cent. 
duties to fifty, the forty per cent. to twenty-five, 
and the thirty to twenty. The latter preserves 
the present schedules, and makes a general re- 
duction of thirty-three and one third per cent. 
on all. 

Of these propositions I prefer the most thor- 
ough and radical; for we need a strong remedy in 
the present dangerous condition of the Treasury; 
but I am willing to take either. 

I come next to the amendment of the minority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
by my esteemed colleague, [Mr. Lercuer.] 

Mr. WAKEMAN. That has been withdrawn. 

Mr.GARNETT. Iunderstand not. It was 
introduced last session in despair of anything 
better. Its reductions are accompanied by some 
i know 
they are to be regarded as the price to be paid for 
the reductions, but | submit that the price is too 
high for so small a concession. My colleague 
and I thoroughly agree in our views and princi- 
ples on this canyects and I never differ from him 
on any finan@ial question without sincere pain 
and diffidence; for I know his large experience, 
his tried ability, and matured judgment. But, 
sir, will a general reduction of twenty per cent. 
on the present schedules of duty accomplish our 
great object of reducing the revenue in any notable 
degree? With the stimulus it must give to im- 
portation, you cannotexpect that twenty per cent. 
| reduction of duties will diminish the revenue more 
than ten per cent., or about $6,000,000; and for 
my own part, I doubt whether it would bring it 
below the $60,000,000, the average of the last 
three years. Now, Il ask, is it worth while to 
enter upon a readjustment of the tariff for this 
petty*eduction? Especially, is the gain sufficient 
to compensate for the departures from the arrange- 
ment of duties in 1846? The tariff of that year 


\|‘contains one great principle which commended it 


|| to the country; I mean the ad valorem principle. 


I will even add $1,000,000 more, | 
Here, then, is | 
ast year the customs | 


yielded $64,022,863, and the average for three | 


1} 
| 
| 
| to leave the arrangement of articles in that tariff 


|| revenue standard. 


| A specific duty taxes the poor man as much upon 
his cheap clothes and plain subsistence as the rich 
man upon hiscostly raiment and luxurious living. 
The tariff of 1846 wiped out that iniquitous sys- 
tem from the statute-book, as I trust, ae and 
| substituted the universal principle of taxing every 
article of consumption according to its value, and 
thus making every man contribute to the sup- 
yort of Government in proportion to his ability. 
Next, by a general reduction and readjustment 
of duties, it everywhere approached nearer to a 
Yet it still contained many 
| duties that were highly protective, and which 
| could be justified only as a transition to a purer 
| system. ' 

Now, sir, I am willing, if I can do no better, 


untauched for the present, and to make a general 
reduction in its schedules of a fifth, a fourth, a 
third, or a half, as the House may agree. But if 
any change is to be made, I insist, it must be 
made in the direction of free trade. I will not 
sswee to a retrograde step towards protection; and 
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ction to this minority amendment. 
It does alter a few of the schedules, and every 
alteration is towards pretection. Sir, out of 
ali woolen manufactures it selects blankets — an 
article of large importance to the laborers of the 
southern States, and indeed of universal con- 
sumption pean the entire Union—and while 
the duty is reduced on all other woolen goods, 
blankets are excepted, and subjected to as heavy 
a tax as ever. Mean time, sir, wool itself is 
brought down to eight per cent. It stood before 
at the same rate with woolen manufactures. Why 
change it now? If it be said that it will lower 
the cost of production, and thus cheapen the man- 
ufactured goods, I answer that the diminished 
cost of production will only swell the profits of 
the manufacturer, and not benefit the consumer, 
unless it is so diminished as wholly to exclude 
the foreign article; for that must always sell for 
enough to cover th? foreign cost with the duty 
added. And the very fact of importation proves 
that the home manufacturer sells at the same 


| price; and to enable him to buy his wool cheaper, 


is only to swell his profits, and not diminish his 
price. The chief cost in all manufactures is the 
labor, not the raw material; and while that is so 
much dearer here than abroad, it is vain to talk 
of underselling the foreign goods, even with the 
present heavy duties. But if the home manufac- 
turers could undersell the foreign woolens, with 
the proposed duty of twenty-four per cent. added 
to their cost, what would be the effect? You 
would not only lose revenue by the largely dimin- 
ished duty on raw wool, but give up a still larger 
sum on the woolen goods, then absolutely ex- 
cluded. And you must, therefore, make your 
| taxes bear more heavily on cottons, sugar, tron, 
&c., in order to let the woolen manufacturer buy 
his raw material cheap, and sell his goods nearly 
twenty-four per cent. higher than they could be 
| bought abroad. 

Sir, [ repeat that protective concessions such as 
these, not to mention the navigation premiums of 
section third of the amendment, are too much to 
pay for the inconsiderable reduction which is here 

| proposed. I predict that if this amendment pre- 
vails, it will next year be called a compromise, and 
| we all know that 1n the legislative jargon of these 
days, a compromise means a law forced by the 
| strong upon the weak, which interested parties 
shereesee attempt to make irrevocable by invest- 
ing it with the sanctity of public faith. But I 
venture to declare that my colleague, and the mi- 
nority of the committee, propose this amendment 
with no such understanding; and I give notice that 
if passed, it will be but the entering wedge for 
| further reform. Yes, sir, session after session, 
and Congress after Congress, the labor of our 
| country will agitate and clamor, until your taxes 
are reduced to the true revenue point, and your 
| expenditures confined by a strict economy. 
ustice to the votes I may have to give, required 
this explanation of my views upon the ecaiaans 
| of my friend and colleague, [Mr. Lercner;} but, 
sir, all of these propositions, whether from Indi- 
ana, South Carolina, or Virginia, are in strong 
contrast with the bill from the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. For all pro- 
ceed on the principle of lightening the burdens of 
the people. , 
Sir, in monarchic and aristocratic England, it 
| has ever been considered a happy moment when 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer could open hia 
| budget in Parliament by announcing a surplus in 
| the revenues; for then he could remit taxes, and 
| relieve industry from a part of its burdens, But 
| here, in this democratic country, our Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer comes forward with very dif- 
| ferent designs. His whole solicitude is that a 
few favored pursuits shall levy undiminished 
| bounties from the rest of the country. He agrees 
| that the excessive revenue must be custailed; but 
he refuses the opportunity of reducing the weight 
| of the taxes. With anxious care for the profits 
| of the manufacturer, he admits every article of 
his consumption, cvery implementot his industry, 
| either taxed very lightly, or not at all; but all 
| that he sells is protected by enormous duties, 
| which the toiling millions aretaxed to pay. — 
| The people of this neem not only pay sixty 
‘| odd millions of taxes to the Federal Government, 
| but, as my colleague (Mr. Mitusow] estiniates, 
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as much more in the form of enhanced prices to 
the domestic manufacturers, Add, sir, the reve- 
nues of this extravagant Federal Government to 
the direct taxes of the States, and you already 
have a sum for the annual cust of the whole ma- 
chinery of our Republican system, which nearly 
equals the expenses of the monarchy of England 
in times of peace, after deducting the charges of 
its debt. And when to this I add the indirect 
tribute to the manufacturing interest, | doubt 
whether class legislation and tyranny have not 


taxed American labor with a heavier hand than | 
the modern aristocracy of England presses upon | 


British industry for the support of its court, bril- 
liant with the hereditary splendors of a thousand 
years; of its army, to which no quarter of the 


globe is foreign; and of its nayy, that bears the | 
ensigns of its dominion between provinces, vaster | 


than ever the Cesars ruled. 

And now, sir, when the general prosperity and 
the rosults of the wise legislation of 1846, permit 
us to reduce these taxes, your Committee of Ways 
and Means seeks only the way to fasten them 
more securely upon the people. I need not carry 
the inquiry far to discover the reason. From a 
third to a half of your entire revenue is raised by 


tuxes on woolens, cottons, iron, and sugar—ar- || that unjust and monstrous as were th¢ expendi- 


ticles of universal consumption, and used far more 
largely in proportion by the poor than the rich. 
Upon all these articles the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee maintains the tax in its full 
integrity. But I do him injustice; he makes one 
exception. One reduction, he is willing to make; 
he agrees that the consumer may buy sugar for 
his tea or coffee a little cheaper than heretofore. 
Yes, sir, he. has surveyed the wide country over 
for something to reduce the taxes on; he will not 
touch the manufactures of New England or the 


iron of Pennsylvania; but Yown in the far South- | 
west, on the coast of Louisiana, he fixes his desires | 


upon one pet lamb of the South to sacrifice for 
the benefit of the Northeast. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. How about wool, 
a great staple product of my own State? 

Mr. GARNETT. True, he puts the wool of 


his own State down to the same rate with sugar. | 


But it is only another boon to his same idol, that 


all-grasping and insatiable manufacturing interest. | 
It has fed upon agricultural laborers for more than | 


a generation, and stillitis greedy; like the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, its cry is still, ** Give! 
ive !”? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. That relieves me 
from the charge of sectionalism in my action on 
this subject. 

Mr. GARNETT. Sir, when that gentleman, 
and those who think with him, are legislating for 


the benefit of classes and manufacturing capital- | 
ists, let them remember that largest of all classes, | 


the laboring poor. When the poor constituent 
of such Representatives rises in the morning and 
looks through the window, that admits the light 
of heaven into his cabin, let him recollect that 


light is still taxed as heavily as ever by his | 


Representative, when he had $24,000,000 of taxes 
to remit. When he puts on his coarse cotton 
shirt, and draws about him the woolen coat that 
is to shield him from the blasts of a northwestern 
winter, let him bear in mind that his Represent- 


ative had $24,000,000 of taxes to release, but not | 


one dime would he abate from the tribute upon 
these necessaries of life. When he goes forth to 
his daily work, whether he turns the sod of the 
prairie with his plow, or in the forge the anvil 
rings with his sturdy blows, let him again remem- 
ber that the tools of his industry, the plow which 


he guides, and the hammer which he wields, still | 


pay the same heavy taxes, while his Representa- 
tive had these $24,000,000 to repeal. And this 
is the tariff which the gentleman seriously pro- 

ses fir our acceptance! Sir, if such be the 
creed of the party of which the gentleman isa 
distinguisited leader, I take it that they cannot 
long maintain their hold upon the agricultural 
Northwest. ' 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. For the benefit 
of the Republican party, let me say tha: I am not 
recognized, I believe, as one of its leaders. 

Mr.GARNETT. Well, sir, I always thought 
I saw a bright spotabout that gentleman, and | 
am glad to hear that my comeny eee 
Since that party does not recognize him, he stands 
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by himself; and let me warn him to get, as quick 


as he can, out of the uncomfortable position in 
which he has placed himself, both in regard to his 


| party relations and his tariff scheme, [Laughter.] 
I'he doors of the Democratic fold are still open to | 


him; but he must first wash himself seven times 
in the waters of Jordan. [Much ae 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will go back to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison—the great leaders of the 
Democracy in its purer days—I will stand with 
him. 

Mr.GARNETT. Oh! I am very willing to 


| go back to those principles. Washington’s tariff 


was from seven to ten per cent. - Let the gentle- 
man propose that, and I promise him he shall 
have many votes on this side of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In 1790, when the 
first tariff was made, approved by Washington, 
and voted for in Congress by all the leading states- 


_men from Virginia, it declared that its object was 


protection. 

Mr. GARNETT. TI am very willing that the 
gentleman should ask me questions; but I hope 
he will not consume my time by discussion. 

Iremarked, in the commencementof my speech, 


tures of this Government, yet that there was, in 
the mode of collecting its revenues, something still 


worse; and I nowask what classes, and what sec- | 


tions, are to be benefited by these taxes? Surely 
itis astrange spectacle, this earnest resistance to an 
abatement of taxation, and it would never be wit- 
nessed but that the general burden is the special 


' bounty. I assume, what is almost axiomatic, that 
| protection consists In increasing the price of the 
foreign article, by a duty, to a point at which the | 


domestic producer is willing to sell. He cannot 
produce or sell as cheaply as the foreigner, so he 
asks Government to interfere, and levy its taxes, 


| so as to force the consumer to pay his price. If 
| he was willing to sell at the foreign price, he would 


need no protection; he wants it only because he 


Now, sir, agricultural labor is unprotected, and 
so is much of the mechanical industry of the 


/country. Where, then, does the benefit of this 


protection chiefly go? For whom is the great 
mass of American industry taxed ? 

I stated before, that over one third of your en- 
tire revenue is levied upon woolens, cottons, and 
iron in its various forms, and I invite your atten- 


| tion to the localities of these manufactures, as 


shown in the census of 1850. First, there are the 
manufactures of cotton, amounting to $61,869,184. 
Of these, New England alone made $42,000,000, 
(I speak in round numbers,) and New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, $1C,000,000 more; leav- 
ing less than $10,000,000 in all the rest of the 
Union. Of course, the bounty of protection in 
this case is as unequally distributed as the manu- 
factures. 

The inequality is still greater in woolens. Out 
of atotal manufacture valued at $43,207,545, some 
$26,000,000 were in New England, and $13,590,000 
were manufactured north and cast of the Ohio 
river, and in the States I have before named—an- 
to the interests of that over- 
favored section. ‘The slave States manufactured 
only about $1,500,000. 

hat are the facts as to wrought iron? The 
roduct was $22,628,000. New England, New 
Vork, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey produce 
$19,000,000 of that amount. The same States 
produced $17,000,000 worth of cast iron out of 
the whole product, $25,000,000, and, with Ohio, 
seventy-eight per cent. of the pig iron. 

These statistics show that the favored recipients 
of these bounties are all in one small section of the 
Union. The South gets little or no advantage, 
and the Northwest derives little or no advan 
from the system. Ohio comes in but for a small 
slice; and I agree that the gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
is strangely disinterested, when he taxes the labor 
ofall the rest of the Union for the almost exclusive 
emolument of New England and Pennsylvania. 

In looking at these statistics one thing strikes 
me. For all these manufactures of woolens, cot- 
tons, and iron, there were only four thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three establishments, employ- 
ing altogether, men, women, and children, one 
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hundred and ninety-one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three hands. And the number of 
owners, though not given, must, of course, hyp 
| greatly less than of hands. Sir, we have heard 


‘ 


| 





a great deal upon this floor and elsewhere of the 
| oligarchy of three hundred and fifty thousand 
|| Slaveholders. If that be an oligarchy, what are 
these four thousand nine hundred manufacturino 
establishments, for whose benefit the whole rey. 
enue system of the Government is regulated? Lot 
those who declaim against us of the South, and 
who incite a war upon our property in slaves 
beware lest the demon of agrarianism, which they 
have evoked against the slaveholder, do not next 
attack the more concentrated property in many. 
factures. If the prejudices of the northern people 
are to be aroused against what demagogues choose 
to call an oligarchy, I invite them first to look at 
home, and attend to that far smaller oligarchy of 
cotton and woolen and iron manufacturers which 
has been so long quartered upon the general jp. 
dustry of the country. 

There is another view of this question to which 
I would call the special attention of my American 
friends. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
De Wirt] interrupted my colleague [Mr. Syiru} 
to ask indignantly how the northern manufacturer, 
who paid fifty or sixty cents wages, could com. 
pete with the foreigner, who paid only ten or 
twelvecents? I willsay nothing of the monstrous 
injustice of compeiling the producer of grain, or 
cotton, or tobacco, or provisions, to exchange 
his labor, or its products, for the labor of one 
New Englander or Pennsylvanian, while he could 
otherwise obtain for it the labor of five English- 
men. But I ask you to mark the effect on immi- 
gration. You refuse to let me employ the pauper 
labor of Europe, as ree call it, at its home, and 
the consequence is, that it comes here to be em- 
ployed, and your tariff legislation invites that ex- 
odus from the Old World which annually swarms 
upon our coasts. If,then, you truly wish to di- 
minish foreign immigration, cease the futile talk 
of changes in the naturalization laws, which can 
have little or no effect in keeping the foreigner 
away, or in changing his political condition when 
here, but heartily join us in the great free-trade 
movement, no longer offer a premium to foreign 
immigration to overrun northern towns, and vil- 
lages, and hamlets, where only we are at liberty 
to employ its labor, but rather let it work for us 
abroad, where it already is. 

I have now shown you, sir, that the taxes are 
so levied as to yield to the manufacturers of one 
small section a revenue nearly or quite as great 
as they give to the Government; and to com- 

lete the case, I can show that the same section 

as the benefit of the greater part of the expendi- 
ture, even of the Government share of the tribute. 
In 1838, the Secretary of the Treasury reported 
that of one hundred and two millions of expend- 
itures in the preceding five years, sixty-five mil- 
lions—about two thirds—were at the North. I 
believe this proportion has since then rather in- 
creased than diminished. And nearly every 
branch of the public disbursements repeats the 
same story. Of $53,000,000 expended in collect- 
ing the customs prior to 1849, $43,000,000 were 
at the North; $10,000,000 had been paid in fish- 
ing bounties, nearly all to New England. Fifteen 
million two hundred and one thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars had been spent 
upon roads, rivers and harbors, (exclusive of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, which are common to both 
sections,) and of this sum, $12,743,407 were at 
the North. I have not time to follow the detail 
further; but when such a mighty current of tax- 
ation and bounties and expenditures sets in one 
direction—when the northeastern States receive 
nearly all its benefits, what wonder in their 
boasted palaces and cities ? : 

I think this injustice and inequality in the action 
of our Government is due, in part, to the condition 
of parties. Whether right or wrong, the South 
has had her fixed principles of public policy whick 
she has steadily pursued since the foundation of 
the Government, with but brief exceptions. The 
North, from whatever cause, has been more vacil- 
lating in her views; she has shifted from side to 
side almost as often as she changes the personnel 
of her representation on this floor. Thus it ha 





pened that both parties in the South bid for north- 
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myotes. Each offered high bounties on cottons | 
t 


and woolens in exchange for New England votes; | 
hut the position of hostility which New England || 
<pems now finally to have assumed towards the 
very existence of the South, and its constitutional 
equality in the Union, has taken that customer at || 
east out of the political market. 
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us with almost equal speed from clime to clime, || There seems to be no difference of opinion in 


o’er land and sea. The mission of our genera- || regard to the necessity of an immediate depletion 


tion is to subdue the material universe; and in 
the rivalry of all nations to fulfill this work, I de- 
mand for American genius and indystry that the 


| manner of accomplishing that object, 


of the Treasury of the Federal Government, al- 
though much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
I believe, 


shackles shall be stricken from its hands; that this | Mr. Chairman, the time has come when Congress 


| absurd Chinese policy of restrictions, these worn 


must take some action, and for my part, | shall 


Then, there has Pennsylvania ever been, and || out relics of barbarism, which you call protective | cheerfuily support any measure, come from what 


her large vote could not be had without a bounty | 
on iron. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must con- 
fne himself to the question. | 





Mr. GARNETT. I am confining myself to 
the question. I am trying to show how our 
tariffs have been made, and how they may be 


tariffs, shall be abandoned, and American labor 
left free to choose its own pursuits, and to seek 


earth. Let the people of the North follow the 


source it may, Operating a reduction of the duties 


| on imports, provided that reduction be fair and 
its own rewards throughout the wide circle of the | equitable, with the single view of relieving the 


Treasury. 


But, Mr. Chairman, while I am dis- 


bent of their genius, amazing the world by the || posed to go thus far, f am not prepared to join 


seas with the argosies of their commerce, free 


| feats of mechanical skill, and covering the remotest || the persons on this floor who seem to consider 
the surplus accumulated in the hands of the Sec- 


reduced. In Pennsylvania, sir, we have attacked || as the winds, and boundless as the waves that || retary of the Treasury as a subject of national 


the enemy in his headquarters. We have paid | 
aprice, once for all; and we have selected one 
of her own sons as the leader of the Democratic 
forces to make a breach in this iron rampart and | 
batter down the stronghold of the restrictive pol- 
iey. Such is the duty to which the President | 
elect is pledged; such is the work which the De- || 
mocracy of the Union expect him to accomplish; | 
and I will not permit myself to doubt that his || 
friends here will cordially aid. My friend over | 
the way (Mr. Firorence] says ‘* Wait.’’ Let me 
tell him that the fight before him for the next 
four years must be one of principle, if he means |} 
tosucceed. A surrender of Democratic princi- | 
ples for temorary popularity will be deservedly 1] 
unavailing; victories so purchased ate worthless. || 
Mr. FLORENCE. The remark ‘* wait and | 
reflect”? was prompted by the suggestion which || 
the gentleman made. I consider myself pretty || 
nearly as sound as any Virginia Democrat on this || 
floor. A moment or two would not suffice to || 
explain my position; and hence I do not desire to || 
interrupt the gentleman. At the proper time, if || 
my ind 
take the opportunity of defining my position. 
Mr. GARNETT. The recent presidential elec- 
tion either meant something, or it meant nothing. 
If it meant anything, it meant that we had determ- || 
ined for the next four years toadminister the Gov- 
ernment on Democratic principles; and one of the | 
first of these Democratic principles is free trade; || 
another is the reduction of the expenditures of the || 
Government to an economical standard, and the ar- | 
rangement ofthe taxes so thatthey shall fall equally 
onall; every duty being imposed with a single eye || 
to revenue alone; not an iota for protection. 
Sir, the presidential election was but a barren 








ciples. Ido not consider that it was the object | 
of that great canvass to determine who should | 
hold office and who should get the fat contracts. 
Ido not think that its only purpose was to put || 
a Democratic general at the head of an army |} 
of one hundred thousand officeholders, with the | 
control of the expenditure of $70,000,000. It | 
was intended to inaugurate and carry out the || 
Democratic policy — peace with all the world; 
our rights and honor protected abroad; the rights || 
of allthe States regarded at home; a free and || 

| 





| 
} 


ample opportunity for southern energy and south- 
ern enterprise to expand and strengthen south- 
ern institutions; and mean time to bring back | 
the Government to the old republican standard, 
when the Federal Union was regarded as nothing | 
more than an alliance, offensive and defensive, |! 
between sovereign States, with a Customs Union 

| 





superadded. We must have economy in expend- 
itures and a tariff on free-trade principles, sv that 
this great Confederacy of Anglo-American Com- 
monwealths may take its rightful place in the 
van of public opinion, and lead the free trade 
movement, which is gradually enrolling all nations | 
under its banner,—as well imperial France and | 
despotic Austria, as free England. 

Sir, if there ever was a people to whose energy 
and sagacity the direction of their own industry | 
and capital might be safely trusted, itis the Amer- | 
ican. He has inherited the roving, adventurous 
disposition of the old Norman, with all his eager- 
ness and shrewdness in the pursuit of gain, who 
went through Europe, toujours gaaignant, ever 
striving and winning. Kingdoms wer® the re- 
wards of his enterprise; for ours, we have under- 
taken the conquest of nature, and her elements 


| 





bear it. 
cient of human pursuits—the tilling of the fields; 


We of the South prefer the most an- 


pride and congratulation, 


It is true, sir, we have 
twenty-five millions surplus, and prospects of a 


and we furnish the great staples of the world’s || large increase unless Congress interferes; but be- 


exchanges, ‘‘ the bread that strengthens man’s 


|| heart,’’and the fleecy cotton thatclotheshim. Our 


tobacco supplies one of the necessities of man’s 
physical nature, and it is not too much to say that 
our cotton controls the destinies of Christendom. 


| We ask no peculiar privileges, no special benefits; 


we only demand that you shall not tax our industry 
to support yours; that we shall be left free to sell 
and buy wherever our interest leads us. And if 
we think that we understand the philosophy and 
art of government best—if we believe in a sys- 
tem which relies chiefly on individual enterprise 
and wisdom, and confines government to but few 
and simple functions in protecting life and lib- 


erty—if we prefer our social organization, which |} find ? 


guards us against the storms of anarchy, and the 
waves of socialism; yet we are perfectly content 
that you shall maintain at home your system, and 
that you should esteem it more democratic. Only 
by this mutual toleration—only by legislation, 


moving, restless nations of Christian Europe, and 


fore this fact becomes a matter of pride and con- 


| gratulation, would it not be well for gentlemen 
| to inquire what Government obligations are out- 


standing and unsettled; what Government debts 
remain unpaid; and whether we have not hus- 
banded this treasure at the expense of our own 
citizens, and of our dignity and honor as one of 
the great nations of the world 2+ 

We boast, Mr. Chairman, of our surplus; we 
publish it to the world; we talk as if we had ac- 
complished everything, and had a heavy balance 
on hand; and yet, sir, look at the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Navy of the United States, the second 


' commercial nation of the world, and what do we 


| 


We find that while England, France, and 
Russia, have been covering the seas with war-ves- 
sels, our Government not only has not attempted 
to keep pace with its rivals, but we have not even 
replaced our current losses. Since the year 1829, 
the following vessels of the inferior classes have 


gment suggest the necessity of it, I will || which sedulously avoids injustice, whether to sec- || been disposed of, as follows: 
| tions or to classes, can you keep together so vast 
|a confederacy, embracing such diversified inter- 
| ests, looking from one shore upon the living, 


Lost at sea, burned, or wrecked.—Missouri, Hor- 
net, Peacock, Concord, Boston, Yorktown, Al- 
bany—(six sloops and one steamer. ) 

Grampus, Somers, Truxton, Shark, and Por- 


from the other, upon the crumbling empires that || poise—(two brigs and three schooners.) 


have so long sheltered the countless millions of 
Asia. 


land. The hardy sons of the Northwestern 


| prairies, the planters of the South, the manufac- | 


turers of, the Northeast, can find no common 
qeenee of agreement, except in justice to all. 


erpetuate the present inequalities of taxation, | 
victory, unless it bea means of carrying out prin- || as the committee proposes—continue to deride || sloops-of-war, six brigs, five schooners, and two 
the Constitution as an abstraction, and despite || 


its limitations to lavish a profuse expenditure on || two guns. 


a few favored localities, and your Government 
will break down under its own corruptions, a 
hissing and a scorn to all generations. , But cast 
out the money-changers from the temples of Gov- 
ernment; expel the hungry horde of jobbers, and 
speculators in offices and contracts and laws; be 
just to the interests of all classes and all sections, 
and burden none with the support of others, and 
our simple and glorious alliance of sovereign Re- 
publics may yet hope to achieve its glorious and 
sublime calling. e 


THE TARIFF AND SUGAR INTEREST 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. EUSTIS* Jr., 
OF LOUISIANA, 


In THE House or Representatives, 
February 12, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
to reduce the duty on [mports, and for other purposes— 

Mr. EUSTIS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The very elaborate remarks 
submitted to the committee by my esteemed col- 
league of the second congressional district, [Mr. 
Tay or,] relieve me from the necessity of going 
over the whole subject he has so ably treated. I 
have no desire to enter into the consideration of 
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|| of the public Treasury. 
| amine this law in detail, but the following table 


| 
} 
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| 
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Sold, or broken up.—Natchez, Lexington, Erie, 


The Pacific coast will not consent to pay || Enterprise, Lawrence, Boxer, Experiment, Pio- 
|| continued tribute to Pennsylvania and New Eng- || neer, and Consort—(three sloops, four brigs,and 


two schooners. ) 
Condemned, or unfit for service. — Warren, Onta- 


|| rio, Alleghany, and Union—(two sloops and tw@ 


steamers.) 
Making in all twenty-four vessels, viz: eleven 


small steamers, mounting from four to twenty~ 
In the same period, there have been 
built eleven sloops-of-war, and two small steam- 
ers, of which two have been lost, and two con- 
demned, leaving nine effective additions. Se 
that at this moment the Navy would require 
fifteen vessels of the inferior class to replace cur- 
rent losses. It is true that a bill king the 
necessary appropriation for the comellinian of 


|| ten steam sloops has passed the Senate; but that 


bill remains on the Calendar in this House, and 
no one knows how long it will rest there. 

Mr. BENSON Will the gentlemen on that 
side of the House go with me, when | move to 
take that bill up? 

Mr. EUSTIS. I cannot answer for others, 
The gentleman will find me ready to assist him, 
Look, Mr. Chairman, at the pay of the officers 
of your Navy! In the last Congress a, bill was 
passed entitled ** An act to promote the efficiency 
of the Navy,’’ which, among other qualities, has 
the singular merit of giving the officers rank and 
promotion without the small pay appertaining 
thereto. It contaihed a provision that nothing in 


| it should be construed to authorize any increase 


of the aggregate pay of the naval service, which 
proviso, | suppose, was dictated by the condition 
I have no time to ex- 


will show the result: 


Onleave,or Nary-yardor Sea 


become our attendant ministers and slaves. Her 
conveys our will; her fire and water waft 


_ 


iff i waiting orders. other duty. service. 
the tariff in general, but will confine myself to | Commanders, (ful! pay). ..91,800 92,10) $2,500 
that portion of it in which I take an immediate || Gommanders’ Seouueed 60 
interest as a Representative of Louisiana; and.in || fii vacancies created by 
doing so I will endeavor to answer the proposi- || _ reserved list..........-- 1,200 ae fered 
tions laid down by the gentleman from Indiana || a es 1,200 ’ ’ 
{Mr. Cotrax] in his speech in favor of the repeal | cor Ganamntee aremned OF 
of the duty on sugar. reserved list.....+++0++. 1,050 1,059 


ta 

















So that a lieutenant on duty ashore, who is | of the committee? How far are they in keeping 


promoted to the rank of commander, and as such 
awaits orders, receives in lieu of $1,500 the sum 
of $1,200; that is to say, you give rank and take 
away the means of supporting its dignity. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I think the gentleman from 
Louisiana misunderstands the terms of the law 
of which he speaks. When a lieutenant is pro- 
moted to be a commander, the law provides that, 
in actual service, he shall receive the pay of a 
commander, so that his pay is increased when in 
service. But when not in service it leaves his pay 

recisely what it was before. 

Mr. EUSTIS. There is no difference of opin- 
jon between the gentleman and myself on that 

oint. IT say the lieutenant, promoted under this 
few, enjoys the rank of commander—he wears 
the uniform, but until he is put on duty he gets 
no additional pay; and I ask, what is his chance 
of going on duty? Have we vessels enough to 
employ our captains and commanders? 

We boast, Mr, Chairman, of our surplus in 
the Treasury, and yet, what is the condition of 
our Army? Let the unprotected people on our 
frontiers, let the American citizens held in bond- 
age by the Indians in New Mexico, answer the 

uestion. We have the best of officers; we have 
the sinews of war; but our Army is insufficient, 
and therefore, inefficient. 

Look, sir, at the condition of your rivers and 
harbors; consider that the French spoliation, and 
other just claims, amourting to over ten millions 
of dollars, remain unpaid; and [ think I may safely 
assert, in view of these facts, that the accumula- 
tion in our Treasury was forced upon us at the 
expense of our own citizens, and somewhat at 
the cost of our dignity and honor as a nation. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we look to the various 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, or that 


of the majority of the Committee of Ways and | 
Means, we find, directly or indirectly, that the 
principle of protection to American labor —to | 


American manufactures, which runs through the 
whole legislation of the country, is maintained in 
all its integrity. 


i 
There is no attempt on the part | 


of the Adminstration to depart from the system | 


which has enabled us, in a measure, to emancipate 


ourselves from foreign control and dominion, by || 
supplying from our own resources our home mar- | 


ket, our home consumption, although revenue, | 


and not protection, is the only object avowed. 
On the part of the majority of the Committee 


of Ways and Means, speaking through its dis- || 


tinguished chairman, the doctrines of protection 
are openly and eloquently avowed. He shows 
they form the basis of the systems of every Gov- 
ernment, as well as our own; that they stand 
vindicated by that most severe and most reliable 


of all tests, experience, long-tried experience, | 


which has laid bare the error—the crime, | may 
say, of our Government’s abandoning its home 
affairs tagfpreign influences, and placing its peo- 
ple under the ban of industrial vassalage. He 


would earnestly discourave any measure which, | 


either in principle or in details, aims at relieving 
the Treasury of its surplus by a reduction of the 
present rates of duties below the point at which 
any branch of our home industry requires for its se- 
curity end prosperity. The chairman then pro- 
ceeds to congratulate the country upon the fact 
that the protective stage is no longer a party or 
sectional question; that the people of this country 
are prepared, in a spirit of compromise, to dis- 
tribute among themselves its benefits and advant- 
ages; and that, in the adjustment of all our dif- 


ferences, genuine patriotism will rise above alll 
obstacles, to adopt measures of a harmonizing | 


and conciliatory character. Without being pre- 
pared to indorse in toto, I read this able and 
patriotic report with infinite satisfaction, looking 
u 
views of the committee, as containing the princi- 
ples upon which they were determined to stand 
or fall. I considered it, further, as a cuarantee, 
a pledge tendered to the country, that justice, 


i 








with their professed doctrines? Have the pros- 
perity and security of every branch of home in- 
dustry been impartially considered? Have the 
committee folowed the rules laid down for their 
guidance? This bill, sir, having in view the double 


object of depleting the Treasury and of affording | 


a moderate protection to American industry, re- 


| tains in the thirty per cent. schedule all the im- 
portant articles, whether manufactured or other- | 

wise, to be found in the same schedule of the 
| present tariff, except sugar, molasses, hemp, and 


| 
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| 
| 
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_ wool, which are placed ina ten percent. schedule 


—that is, made free of duty; for I do not consider 
a duty of ten per cent. ad valoremas affording any 
protection whatsoever; it is the very mockery of 
protection. 

Leaving to abler hands the defense of other in- 


terests, I ask the chairman of the Committee of | 


Waysand Means, [ask this House—and asa Rep- 


resentative from the State of Louisiana I have a 
right to put the question—why it is, while every 


known branch of industry—every species of man- 


in different estimation the spinners of Lowell, 
the shoemakers of Lynn, the iron-founders of 
Pennsylvania, the planters of Louisiana, the 


protective system? Formy part, lam nottroubled, 
as some of my Democratic friends seem to be, 


and who support it under another name, being 


| 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
The Tariff, and Sugar Interest—Mr. Eustis. 
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| In possession of the fact that the average am 


' 





1} 
ufacture in our country, receives the protection of || laration which the gentleman from Indiana has 
this Government, that the manufacture of sugar || been pleased to favor us with, that it is too clear 
| is attempted to be placed on any different footing || for argument. 

| from any other, or rather that it should be singled || 
| out and selected as the victim of partial legisla- || 
tion? Upon what grounds do you pretend to hold || 


| with any scruples with regard to this system, | 


satisfied that a maderate protection is essential | 


for the complete development of the great inter- 
ests of the country. 
to the belief, however tempting the idea may be, 
that we are prepared for free trade. Are the peo- 


ple willing to submit to the system of Federal || 
|| direct taxation ? 


Where are its advocates to be 
found, and what is the number of their followers? 
Echo answers, where? 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I may say that Iam 
no supplicant for Federal favor. All that I can 
ask, all that my constituents can, or ever willask, 
is that they be placed on a footing of perfect 


superiority over others; they acknowledge none; 
we ask for no special legislation in our favor; we 
will not tamely submit to any against us. When 


| the Government abandons the policy of protecting 
home labor, home manufacture, we shall be pre- 
| pared to share the common fate; but, until then, 





' 
} 


we insist upon our right to claim for the great 
staple of our State a moderate protection—one that 


will offer a sufficient inducement for its cultivation \| 


tothe planter, and not at the same time operate 
asa burden on the masses of the people. 
I will now proceed to answer the remarks ad- 


| cannot bring my mind | 


dressed to the committee by the gentleman from | 
Indiana [Mr. Cotrax] in support of the bill in- | 


troduced by him to abolish the duty on sugar. 
The first proposition which he lays down is, 
that even for the purposes of revenue, the duty on 


of t 
an overflowing Treasury. 

The gentleman from Indiana, (with what degree 
of fairness and liberality I must let the committee 
judge for itself,) in order to present to the country 
the amount of revenue yielded by this article, has 
taken special care to select the year 1856—one of 
the two years out of sixty in which the —_ 
have been nearly destroyed by causes beyond the 
control of man—as the basis of his statement; 


nit, as I did, as the embodiment of the settled || and, Mr. Chairman, you will find this interesting | 
feature running through the whole speech of the | 1837 to 1841, 497,000 hogsheads, giving an 


| 


gentleman from Indiana. In his over-anxiety to 


|| obey the orders of the Legislature of his State 


to effect the repeal of the duty, the gentleman 


even-handed justice, would be meted out to all; | ignores the past history of sugar; he is blind to 


at all events, that the committee would withhold 
its countenance from any legislation on this im- 


portant subject partaking of a partial or sectional || from—constracting all his a 


character, 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the features of 
the bill reported to this House by that majority 


} 
1 


| 


its future prospects; he will not heed its present 


| condition; but persists in drawing all bis views 


ments upon—the 
state of things in the year 1856, one of the two ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. lt happens thus to be 
true that once, and once only, the duties on sugar 


su nd molasses is not required, because it | 
am d last year to $8,000,000, or one eighth 
total revenue, which are now locked up in | 


| 
j 
} 





| 


| ent position. 


. | substantiate his declaration, I pledge myself to 
equality with other constituenciesthey claim no | 





| 
ge co 70,000 
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Ho. or Reps, 


and molasses did amount to $8,000,000: butit the 
gentleman had taken the trouble to look a few 


years back, his constituents would also have been 


Ount 
year 1846 
While for 


of revenue yielded by sugar, from the 
to 1856, does not exceed $3,273,000; 
the same period the average of 


Woolens amounts 0 about........cccccecce cas $5.000,009 


Cottons..... os ecee cereenccceese secessessseces 4,800 
Manufactures Of iron... 2.00000 00.000 cecseece 5,100'0 
Manulactures of silk ........0+00eeeee. Besides 4,109,009 


For the year 1856, the amount of duties 


was as follows: paid 


Wo01ONS.... 46 sees seer cece rereseeee eee ees + G8,835,366 09 
IO «cpa whs our 9s 1300 oti cdeskétteuzuiiien 5,943,181 99 
Manufactures Of iron ....04 0000 cecesescecces 6,461,615 09 
BUgar.... sees cece cescces tseeeeeererereseses 6,388,546 09 
Si... eee sees ceceee seccceccecevceteerees 7,004,846 js 
Brandies and Wines....,.s+++ sssseeeeeeeees 5,577,765 09 
Manufactures of flax.......eeeesseeeeeeeees 2,238,384 79 


Upon what principle the duty on sugar, as , 
means of revenue, is to be abandoned, while it js 
kept up on the articles enumerated above, I ay 
unable to understand, notwithstanding the dec. 


The second proposition laid down by the gen. 
tleman from Indiana is as follows: After hayine 
satisfied himself that the duty should not be con. 
tinued for revenue purposes, . asks the question, 
Has the import duty on foreign sugars proved ben. 


| eficial as a p¥otective measure ? 
farmers of Kentucky, in your application of the || 
| teach us, with their unerring, as well as expensive lesson, 


** Let the experience of the past few years answer. They 


that, as protection has increased by the ascending price of this 


| commodity, production has decreased; that as the duty has 


risen the home crop has falien off, until at present it has vir. 
tually run out, or at least nearly become extinct.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, if this declaration was intended 
to convey any meaning at all, it was intended to 
impress the idea on the ignorant that the expe- 
rience of the last few years proved, that under 
the most favorable circumstances to the planter, 


|, the successful and profitable cultivation of sugar in 


Louisiana is an impossibility, and must be cop- 
sidered as an exploded idea; and that the only 
effect which the increase of duty has on the pro- 
duction is to cause it to diminish. If this was the 
case, sir, I certainly would not occupy my pres- 
If the gentleman from Indiana can 


vote with him, for I will never, by my vote, im- 
pose any unjust or unnecessary tax upon the peo- 
ple. Ican never assist in giving the aid or protec- 
tion of Government to any industry which has not 
within itself, and per se, the elements of strength 
and vitality. Ido not know, sir, where he has 
read the experience of the past few years on this 
subject, for he has not deemed it necessary to 
accompany his extraordinary statement with any 
proofs or illustrations. We are left in the dark 
as to the source of his information. 

From the most authentic source—from the re- 
ports of Mr. Champomier—the following table is 
taken, which will show what Louisiana has done 
for the last twenty years: 


Statement of production of Sugar from 1837 to 


Hhds. 


1856. 


Hhds. 
220,000 
247,923 
911,303 
996,547 
321,931 
449,34 
346.635 
931,427 

80,000 


3,848,740 


—__— 


Se ekes ce ncom eens 
NR isecc ie wece ves 
1856 estimated at... 


Rise seeeee eeeel15,000 
1840....ccseeeeseees 87,000 
T841 ..2. cee eens +e ++ 160,000 
1842. sx.ceeeee veces + 140,000 
1843... 2.0 00 voeeee + 100,000 
1844... .00 ceceee oe e200 090 
1845... eee senses 186,650 
1846... e000 «e++0+ 140,000 
1847.....c00000 00000 +240,000 





Dividing the aggregate of 3,848,740 hogsheads 
| in periods of five years, gives the following re- 
| sults: ened Ved, 


per cent. 
average per annum Of.........+-+-++. Dy _ 
1842 to 1846, 766,650 hogsheads, giving an 
Ee er srr as ates . 153,300 54 
1847 to 1851, 3,155, 3, giving © 
| an avera rannum of.............-231,154 50 
| 1852 to 1856, ] 429.317 hogsheads, giving 
an average per annum Of.,........ +++ 24 


or an increase of the last point over the first of 
within a small fraction of 198 per centum; an 

this result is obtained under the operation of the 
compromise acts of 1832, tariff of 842, and tariff 


ss 
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$5,000,099 
4,800, 0u9 
5,1100..009 
4,109,009 
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; 1846, and the last two years of which the cane | 
as suffered so much from disease and untimely | 


“The experience of the last few years being | 
weerly at Variance with the position assumed by | 
‘yp gentieman from Indiana, he evidently must 
~ ond an allusion to the condition of the sugar 
interest last year, and he would have us entertain | 
the monstrous idea, that even then, notwith- 
sanding high prices, and consequent high duty, 
yrotection had failed! As if the reverse were not 
the fact, that in consequence of failure in the pro- 
duction, prices rose, and the duty with them. 
And this will ever be the case under the present 
«i valorem system, of which I will speak in 
other lace. 

We oe gravely told that much of the land in 
Louisiana, devoted to the culture of cane, is worn 
out; that the crops cannot be revived except by the 
Government fitting out a national vessel for the 
purpose of seeking and furnishing to the planters 
new cuttings of sound cane, grown in more con- 
senial climes, which are to be tested as a last and 
forlorn hope. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am free to 
admit, that out of an appropriation of $75,000 for 
the purchase of seed, &c., under the superintend- 
ence of the Commissioner of Patents, the sum 
of eight or ten thousand dollars was devoted to 
the exclusive benefit of the sugar planters of the 
country. It is also true, that the Government 
did employ one of its own vessels to carry out its 
views. But, sir, when the gentleman from Indiana 
undertakes to draw from these facts the conclu- 
sion that we cannot get along without the aid of 
Government, or that the planters of Louisiana 
are relying this year on the Government for their 
plant cane, out of which they expect to realize 
their next crop, he falls into an error which he 
certainly would have avoided had he taken the 
slightest pains to inform himself on the subject. 

The crops in Louisiana are already planted with 
Louisiana seed-cane; and when the Government 
shipment arrives, and is distributed, it will enable 
each planter to plant one twentieth of an acre as 
aspecimen or matter of curiosity, out of which, 
in the course of three or four Ps gate he may ex- 
pect to get a practical and useful result. When 
we reflect that it takes eight or ten cart loads of 
cane to plant an acre of land, the idea of the Gov- 
ernment attempting to do anything more than it 
has done is preposterous in the extreme. For 
the last twelve or fourteen years appropriations 
have been made for the purchase of seeds, cut- 
tings, &c., of all sorts, for gratuitous distribution. 
Everything, it seems, may be purchased except 
seed-can¢, although it must be remembered that | 
this is the first bounty of the sort we have ever | 
received from the Government; and, sir, if it is | 
tobe urged against us as an evidence of our weak- | 
ness, | hope it will be the last, le jeu ne vaut pas | 
la chandelle. 

Not only, Mr. Chairman, is the crop planted, | 
but, sir, it appears that our seed-canes were in the 
best possible condition; that the breadth of land | 
planted exceeds that of any previous year; and | 
that, with anything like a fair season, we can rely | 
upon a large crop. These are the views ex- | 
pressed by Judge Rost, President of the Louis- | 
iana Southern Agricultural Society, one of the | 
most successful and best informed planters in 
the State, in a paper read by him before the 
society, and since published in all the papers of 
the country. The attempt to spread the belief | 
that the cane itself is depreciated, or that the land 
is unfit for its production, or that the climate does 
not favor its cultivation, is thus triumphantly 
evercome by the experience and facts related by 
him. He says further: 


“ After diligent inquiry in the different localities of the 
Sugar region, it affords the undersigned great pleasure to 
have it in his power to inform the society that the future 
Prospects of the sugar interest have undergone an unex- 
pected and highly favorable change. 

“ Por several years past the sugar cane has been subject 
toa variety of diseases, which had induced the genera! belief 
that it was fast deteriorating ; and the crop before the tast 
had been in places seriously damaged by the borer worm, 
an insect often found in the West Indies, but until lately 
unknown in Louisiana. The severe and long-continued 
Cold of the last winter, while it nearly destroyed the crop 
on hand, papers to have destroyed also that mischievous 
insect, and other causes of disease, whatever they were. 

It would seem that climate had no agency in ing 
clans ae anh baplly g0t rid of, and that they were of the 
Class to which vated plants are believed to be eub- 
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ject, and analogous to those of the orange-tree bere some 


years since, and of the grape-vine in Europe at the present 
time.’? 


This is the most reliable information which I | 
or any one else can present to this House on this 
subject; and, so far from its furnishing any 
ground for the dark and gloomy picture drawn by | 
the gentlerflan from Indiana—so little suggestive 
is itof ** last forlorn hopes,’’ that gentlemen now 
—- that the sugar-growing interests never | 
had, at any time, better and brighter prospects, | 
the causes of deterioration in cane having disap- 
peared, the borer worm having been destroyed. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, that plantations 
are being abandoned, or are in process of conver- 
sion to cotton-fields; that, while there were over 
one thousand four hundred sugar planters in 1852, 
the number decreased to one thousand three hun- 


the slightest effect in controlling or modifying 
prices. Various causes may be assigned which 
would account satisfactorily for the decrease of 
the number of sugar planters during the period 
mentioned. But it is only necessary to mention 
those of general and extended notoriety. It is | 
well known, for instance, that every year a num- || 
ber of small estates are merged into larger ones; || 
that rich proprietors buy up their neighbors and || 
add the land to their plantations. Inthis way the 
number of planters may decrease without in any || 
manner affecting the extent of the cultivation of || 
sugar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt as || 
to the main cause which operated in bringing || 
about this decrease, so strongly urged as the evi- || 
dence of decay and weakness among the sugar || 
planters; and for my part, I unhesitatingly at- || 
tribute it to the debased prices of the article during | 
that period, and the want of protection under the | 
ad valorem system. The crop of 1853-54 amounted 
to nearly five hundred millions of pounds—more | 
than two thirds of the consumption of the coun- | 
try-—and sugar was selling in New Orleans: 





Inferior. .... ceceeeceeececeeees Lig to 1X cents per pound. | 
Fair quality..... becveccoccsece 2%to3sy¥ 66 
PENG Secnaly huddes o4 90s 0000 +-.3dX% tod “ 66 


The crop being abundant also in Cuba, large 
importations were made to meet the demand 
which had increased in consequence of low | 
prices, the duty on which did not average one 
half a cent per pound during that year! Is it 
a matter of surprise that, with such prices and 
with such protection, planters of limited means, 
or with debts, should have abandoned the culti- 
vation of sugar, and turned their attention to rice 
or cotton? At the present time, when prices 
are high under the baneful effect of the ad valo- 
rem system, the duty paid on good qualities of | 
imported sugar is fully two and a half cents per 
pound, thrice what it amounted to in 1854, or 
twiceas muchas would be satisfactory to the sugar- | 
growers of the South if it were made permanent 
and specific per pound. A fixed and permanent | 
duty of one and a half cent per pound, and not 
a constantly fluctuating one, as is the case under | 
the present tariff, while it would afford a reason- | 
able incidental protection, to which we are enti- | | 
tled as long as other interests are protected, would || 
yield a reasonable revenue, and would not act || 
oppressively upon the masses. It isevident that || 
a specific duty, such as proposed, cannot as 
an additional duty when sugar is high, as 1s the 


| 
| 





case at the present time, as the article continues \| 1833 
i 


to advance. 

Under the ad valorem system, in 1854, in pro- 
portion as protection was most required, it was 
withdrawn. The more sugar Louisiana threw 
into the market, the smaller the duty was on the 
imported article. In 1856, as the fact of a short | 
crop was being developed, prices increased, and 
the duty increased on foreign sugar. The failure | 
of the crop brought about the enormous prices 
of former days, and the duty ran up in propor- 
tion; thus giving the planter protection when he | 
does not require it, or when he has nothing to 

rotect! This system has now been fully tested 
in the United States; and it must be admitted that 
its operation has been disastrous in its conse- 
quences. I trust we may soon imitate the exam- 
ple of England, and abolish it. Out of 22,000,000 
of its revenue, only £30,000 is collected under 
the ad valorem plan. 

But, Mr. Chairman, is it true that home pro- | 





dred in 1855; that home production has not had | 
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duction of sugar has not had the slightest effect 
in modifying or controlling prices? If we look 
at the history of this importantarticle, we cannot 
fail to perceive that it was only after its produc- 
tion grew into importance in the United States 
that the people obtained it at a reasonable price; 
that, as production has increased, prices have 
gradually but steadily fallen, without regard to 
the duty imposed by the Government on foreign 
importations. Before and during the war of 1812, 
sugar was forty cents per pound; the year suc- 
ceeding the war it was twenty cents, and ranged 
from that to thirteen and ten cents up to 1825. 
From that time, with the exception of the years 
1836 and 1856, in which the crops failed, prices 
have reached the lowest and most ruinous points 


| to the producer, in consequence of the increased 


|a short crop int 


| prices in the home market, but throughout the 


| markets of the world. 


production at home. 

The two years forming the exception present 
the most striking instance of the consequences of 
1e United States, not only on the 


And, sir, when we con- 
| sider within what narrow limits the cultivation 
| of sugar, owing to its peculiar requirements of 
soil, climate, labor, and capital, is confined; that 
deficiencies of crop in one country cannot be sup- 


ag from other regions; that the United States 
i 


as produced one eighth of the total production 
of the universe; that for the last ten years we 
have supplied at times more than one half, once 
more than two thirds, during the whole period 
more than one third of our enormous home con- 
sumption, which is per capita the largest in the 
world, being four times that of continental Europe, 
when we consider that sugar-growing among us 
is comparatively in its infancy, and that we have 
lands enough to enable us to supply our entire 
home demand and a portion of tht of Europe, 
it is not astonishing that an excess of production; 
however small, or that a failure of crop, how- 
ever trifling, should play such an important part 
in the control of prices in the market. Prices of 
sugar, like everything else, are therefore low or 
high, in proportion to the supply and demand; 
they are affected by the state of the currency, and 
in a great measure, also, by speculative action. 
| Sir, the New York Price Current for 1857 says, 


| that any great relaxation in the price can scarcely 
| be looked for, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
| the West India crop has been contracted for at high 


prices. 
But we are told, take the duty off, and we will 
have cheap sugar—the people will then have this 


|| necessary of life cheap—complete the trio of the 
|| poor man’s luxuries by adding sugar to that free 


| list which tea and coffee have made so popular! 
Let us endeavor to ascertain by the recorded 


|| events of the past what have been the effects of 


| tariffs on prices, or rather whether well regulated 


|| and moderate tariffs have acted as burdens on the 


| people by increasing prices? 

| Let us take the article of coffee, abot which 
so much has been said, (Niles’s Register, vols 
1-5, p. 44:) 


Current prices in 
| United Stutes. 
| 1811 the duty on coffee was 5 cents. 16 «cents. 
| 1813 “ “ 5 « 22 “ 

1820-22 “ce “ 5 “ 27 ii 
1829-30 “ “ 5 iti 12% “ 

j 1831 ac “ 2 “ 12 “ce 
| 1832 “ “ 1 « 13 “ 
free. 13 « 

1833-41 free. ll twmiQ% 

| 1854 free. 1X toll’ 


which shows that under the operation of a duty 
| of five cents per pound, this article fell from 
| twenty-seven cents to twelve and a half cents per 
pound; that undera reduction of duty of three 
cents, prices remained at twelve and a half cents; 
| that under a reduction of four cents, they rose to 
| thirteen cents; and when made free in 1833, sus- 
tained themselves at thirteen cents. From 1833 
| to 1841, free coffee sold at from eleven to twelve 
and a half @ents a pound, and is now command- 
ing from ten to elevencents. So that weare now 
paying within one or two cents as much for it, 
when it is free of duty, as in 1830, when it was 
yielding the coffers of the Government a duty of 
five cents a pound. How 1s it with regard to 
sugar, which is now attempted to be placed on 
the free list? I have endeavored to show that the 
people of the United States are indebted to the 
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home production of sugar for the reasonable prices 
which they have to pay for this article; and that 
those prices are controlled by the laws, supply 
and demand, the condition of the currency, and 
not by the duty imposed by the Government. 
The following table, from the New York Ship- 


ping List, chapter 4, p. 212, (Congressional Li- | 


srary,) shows that in— . 





ee 


Current price in May. || 


1616 the duty op sugar was 3 cents. 144 to 1636 cents. 


1817 “ ,.™ li 4 to 14 “ 
1818 “ “ 3 « 104g to l5sg * 
1820 “ +6 a ¢ Big to l2yy 
16235 - “ 64 to 10 66 
18% “ a os # 7k 10 10 és 
1899 ” = 3 « 6%to Bye « 
1831 os “ oS * 5 to 7 “ 


Here, then, is a foreign article competing with 
a home article, which is taxed three cents a pound 
from the year 1816 to 1831, a period of fifteen 
years; and the result of this a’tempt on the part of 
the Government to impose a burden on the consumer 
of this nécessary of life is a reduction in the price 
of the article of from fourteen and a half cents to 
five cents, or of two-thirds. 

From 1832 to 1842, under the operation of the 
tariff of 1832, known as the compromise tariff, 
prices fell from five and seven cents to three and 
a half to four and a balfcents. Under the tariff 
of 1846, defective as itis, prices have ranged from 
three to foug cents a pound. It must not be for- 
rotten that in 3836 and in 1856 the failure of the 
_peetoliom raised the price toten and twelve cents 
all over the world. And in this connection those 
who may be curious to know what the price of 
suzar would be with the duty taken off, have 
only to calcylate what it would be at the present 
moment, if, instead of making a very small crop 
in the United States, we had made none at all. 

The hue and cry raised throughout the north- 
ern and western States about free sugar, although 
at the present prices every one has a riglt to 
complain, is relieved of mach of its sincerity and 
force, when we remember that in 1854, when 
sugar was selling below its value, and molasses 
a drug on the market, similar petitions came 
pouriig into Congress from the same source, and 
we were then gravely entertained with the great 
burden bearing down upon the masses, tle ad 
valorem duty of thirty per cent. on sugar! It is 
evident there is a skeleton behind —there are a 
class of persons whose only real objection to the 
duty on sugar is, that it may afford a protection 
to slave labor. ‘That class will not hesitate to 
trample upon the rights of a minority, however 
weil recoguized they may be, if they conflict with 
their devilish fanaticism. This class, I believe 
and hope, has little or no influence in this House. 
Why isso much solicitude bestowed on one neces- 
sary of life more than another? Why are gentle- 
men more tender in their mercies towards the 
people on this subject than on any other? You 
say suggr is high —is not flour high, very high? 
Ts riot bacon high? Are not all provisions high ? 
And yet no attempt to cheapen these absolutely 
necessaries of life; and all the sympathy seems to 
be aroused because sugar, which can be dispensed 
with, is high! 


In the year 1856, $77,000,000 worth of provis- | 
ions were exported for the purpose of supplying | 


the foreign demand, notwithstanding high prices. 
Wiy do not some of these gentlemen who seem 
to have taken the necessaries of life of the people 
vider their special care, introduce a bill to limit 
the exportation of provisions, of flour, bacon, 
grains of all sorts, whenever they get above cer- 
tain fair prices, as is frequently done in Europe? 


Uniform Coinage—Mr. Tyson. 

not exhibit, in its strongest light, the ability and 
capacity to consume? And who, | ask, have a || 
better right to consume, although they may con- | 
sume more than others, than those who are able 
to pay? This important fact of increased con- 
sumption, coupled with the extravagant prices of 
this article, must convince every one that the ag- 
ricultural and industrial classes are actively and 
remuneratively employed, and that the country 
was never in such flourishing condition. 





UNIFORM COINAGE. 


REMARKS OF HON. J. R. TYSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iw rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1857, 


On the joint resolution to provide for ascertaining the rela- 
tuve value of the Coinage of the United States and Great 


| 
coins of the two countries, reported by Mr. Puexps from | 
the Committee of Ways and Means. | 
Mr. TYSON said: I am in favor of the resolu- | 
tion, but wish to amend it by inserting the words | 
‘‘on the decimal basis’? after the first word in the | 
seventh line. The object of the resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is to appoint an agent to confer with 
European commissions, and report upon the sub- 
ject of an international coinage. ‘The amendment 
proposes a further object. It requires that the 
units should not only approximate in_relative 
value, but that the whole should be on the decimal | 


and the United States are so different that we are 
obliged to express this variance by the invention 


| of a figment—the par of exchange. This is the com- 


| tries exaculy commensurable. 


mercial phrase to express that equality which is 
attained by adding nine anda half per cent. to our 
money. One olject of the commission is to neu- 


system. 
The standards of value in the coins of England 
tralize this inequality in such a way as, by mutual | 
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| uniform system of calculation as well as 


_as well as with the British commission, t 


gaged the attention of the Scientific 
_ which was held at Brussels in 1853. Mo, 








[February 4 


— 
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in favor of uniform standards of w 


of weights and 
measures. It was one of the subjects % 


which en- 
Cone 


Tes 


cently, the same body, assembled at Paris =i 


and strongly recommended the adoption of some 
: : uniform. 
ity of weights and measures. They appointed , 
committee to confer with reluctant or ill-judgino in. 


terests in other countries. With this commits 
—) 


, ; he agent 
to be appointed under the resolution now befor 


the House, will no doubt put himself in commupj. 
cation, and give to the country every light which 
science, experience, and the general interests of 
commerce over the world will require. 

The whole subject of an international coinage 
in facilitating exchanges, and subserving the in. 


| terests of commerce, is well worthy of the Amer. 


| 


ican Congress. Next to a universal lancyaoe 
everywhere spoken and everywhere understood 
it will as eminently conduce to general peace and 
general good understanding, among nati 
any other measure which can be devised. 

The resolution was passed as amended. 


Ons, ag 


UTAH TERRITORY AND ITS LAWS—POLYGamy 
AND ITS LICENSE. 


QF VERMONT, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


February 23, 1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 


| State of the Union, and having under consideration the bil 


making appropriations for the Territory of Utah— 


Mr. MORRILL said: 


Mr. Cuainman: It was my purpose at an eay- 


| lier period of the session to have submitted some 


concession, to make the units of the two coun- || 


The adoption of | 
a common standard would make five of our dol- | 
lars amount to a pound sterling, and put an end | 
to the existing inequalities in silver as well as gold 
coins. The English currency has at present 


| ninety-two and a half metal to the hundred of sil- | 


| under this resolution, will be to confer with the 


ver, or seven and a half alloy; and ninety-one and | 
two thirds of gold, or an alloy of nine and one 
third per cent. The American coinage has a lit- 
tle more alloy, having, like the French, the pro- 
portion of ninety to the hundred, or ten per cent. 
alloy. One chief duty of the agent appointed 


English commission now in existence, for the 
purpose of devising some plan which may be mu- | 
tually satisfactory, to equalize the respective 
standards of the two countries. 

But another duty remains, and that is, to induce 
England to abandon her antiquated divisions of 
units, and adopt the decimal system. The English 
duodecimal and vicesimal modes of computation 
are inconvenient in practice, and too complex and 
troublesome in the transactions of international | 
cougmerce. The practical inconveniences of the 
p t system were shown by evidence adduced 
before a committee of the English House of 
Commons jn the year 1853. The committee re- 
ported in favor of its abandonment, and the sub- | 





stitution of the decimal basis of coinage. 


If special legislation against suger is to work out |! 


such admirable results, why not extend the oper- 


ation of the rule to other products infinitely more 
essential to lie? 


Tile enormous consumption, and its rapid in- 


erease for the last few years, seem to excite con- 
siderable apprehension tn the minds of those who 
pretend not to have much confidencén our capa- 
city to maintain our supply. The effect of high 
prices, as a general proposition, is to curtail cop- 
sumpuon; but it appears that, notwithstanding 
the present extraordinary rates, the consumption 
of 1856 exceeds that of 1855 by over a thousand 
tons. Is this faet to furnish any cause for alarm? 
Or is it not rather a living proof that the country 
is pregnant with wealth and prosperity? Dees it 


The decimal system was one of the few good || 


fruits of the French revolution. Our country fol- | 
lowed. The first moyement was made by Mr. 


the adoption of the I'rench decimals in the divi- 
sion of coins. No coinage has been made in this 
country since the year 1800, except upon this | 
basis; but the Spanish and Mexican units are, 
by acquiescence, still in common circulation. The 
decimal system now prevails, by law, in nearly 
every part of Europe, except in England, Ger- 
many, and Russia. In the two former countries 
a favorable impression prevails in regard to it. It 


is also in force in Chik, Columbia, and New 





Granada, in South America, and a feeling exists 
in favor of it in Mexico. 


This Congress was petitioned, several years 
ago, by the Society of Geography and Staitstics 


| 
| 
Jefferson, in January, 1790, who recommended ] 


| 
| 
| 


remarks upon the territorial laws of Utah, and 
the ‘* patriarchal institution’’ of polygamy which 
there prevails. With this object in view, | in- 
troduced a resolution into the House as early as 
the 19th day of January, calling upon the Pre 
sident for official information known to be on 
file in the Departments, relative to Certain facts 
pertaining to the subject. But up to this time 
no response has been made; whether because, if 
made, it would have been found incompatible with 
the interests of Mormonism, or the interests of the 
outgoing Administration, the public will judge. 
Having read the territorial laws of Uh, which 
many of the members of the House may not have 
had an opportunity of doing, I have thought it 
might prove of some service to make an exposé of 
their peculiar character. I could have reached my 
object, any time that I could have got the floor, by 
making a motion to take up a bill which is now 
pending upon a motion entered for reconsidera- 
tion; but I felt unwillingto consume the time of 
the House when it was evident that, from the 


oo of other matters, no legislation could follow. 





| United States, 


or these reasons, I gave notice of my purpose, 
and obtained consent to publish what I had to 
say, with some liberty of expansion. 

Lhe report of Chief Justice Peaherberry As- 
sociate Justice Brocchus, and Secretary Harris, 
for the Territory of Utah, to the President of the 

Deceinier 19, 1851, and printedin 
executive documents in 1851-52, was regarded 
at the time as too extravagant for belief. Subse- 
quent events have shown that the picture was 
not too highly colored, and that no officer, if not 
a Mormon or a jack-Mormon, can dweli among 
the Mormons without being subjected to greater 
insolence than that of which Shylock complained: 


* Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto, you have rated me : 
« 7 * * 


Still have 1 borne it with a patient sores; 
For sufferarce is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me—misbeliever cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gabertine.”’ 


Many ‘of the statements made in the report 
alluded to are of so grave import, and the Mor- 
mons having, by continued snubbing, finally sub- 
dued the General Government into absolute com- 
pliance with their wishes, that I shall reproduce 
them here, in order to refresh the memory of 
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gentlemen with a chapter of history. Commenc- 


Fg on page 8, document 25, of the report, it reads: 


« We found upon our arrival, that almost the entire pop- 


glation consisted of a people called Mormons ; and the Mor- | 


son ehurch overshadowing and controlling the opinions, 
ping and exercising the functions of legislation and the 
sal business of the Territory; organizing and com- 


ae fing the military; disposing of the public lands upon 





». own terms; coining money, stamped ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord,’ and foreing its circulation at a standard fifteen or | 


qwenty per centum above its real value ; openly sanctioning 


and defending the practice of polygamy, or plurality of | 


wives; exacting the tenth part of everything from its inem- 
pers, under the name of tithing, and enormous taxes, from 
siugens, not members ; penetrating and supervising social 
and business circles; and inculcating and requiring, as an 
gricle of regious faith, implicit obedience to the counsels 
of ‘the church as paramount to all the obligations of mo- 
lity, society, allegiance, and of law.’ . * * 

«Our main reliance was upon Brigham Young, the Gov- 
ernor, for no man could govern them against his influence 
without a military force. ‘ 

«We were informed afterwards that Mr. Blair had made 
several private applications to the Governor to know if he 
would allow an interview to the chief justice, but he re- 
fused, declaring that ‘he did not wish an introduction, for 
none but Mormons should have been appointed to the offices 
of the Territory, and none others but d—d rascals would 
have come among them.’ ”” 

* * * * * * * * . * 


“The Governor rose to address the audience, and a pro- 
found silence ensued, as is always the case when he rises 
twspeak. After reflecting in terms of condemnation upon 
the alleged hostility of General Taylor to the Mormons, and 
twogiving thenr a government, he exclaimed, in a loud and 
ewuiting tone, *‘ But Zachary Taylor is dead, and in hell, 
and | am glad of it.? Then drawing himself up to his ut- 
most height, and stretching his hands towards heaven, he 
declared in a still more violent voice, *‘ And I prophesy in 
the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the priesthood 
that is upon me, that any President of the United States 
who lifts his finger against this people shall die an ungimely 
death and go to hell.’ To this sentiment there cime up 
from those seated around us, and from all parts of the house, 


joud and mingled responses of‘ Amen!’ ‘Good!’ ‘ Hear!? | 


“Upon a subsequent occasion, (the 6th of September,) in 
reply to the remarks made by one of the undersigned, (As- 
sociate Justice Broechus,) upon the subject before a large 
audience, the Governor reiterated and declared, ‘ I did say 
that General Taylor was dead and in hell; and I know it.’ 
A man in the crowd, seemingly to give the Governor an 
opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out, 2nd said, ‘ Now 
do you know it?? To which the Governor promptly an- 
swered, ‘ Because God told me sv.’ An elder, second only 
to the Governor in the chure, (Heber C. Kimball,) laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Judge Brocechus, added, ‘ Yes, 
judge, and you’ll know it, too; for you'll sec him when you 
get there.’ 

“Upon the ‘ollowing Sunday, the Mayor of the city, Jed- 
ediah M. Grant, ix eulogizing the strength of the Mormons, 
exultingiy declared from the pulpit, in presence of one of 
the undersigned, (“r. Harris,) ‘ That now the United States 


could not conquer them by arms.’ Brigham Young, the Gov- | 
ernor, announced, with great vehemence, from the stand | 
to the individuals, while the feelings of the people were | 


thus excited by such sentiments, ‘ That be had ruled that 


people for years, and could rule them again; that the United | 


States judges might remain in the Territory, and draw their 
salaries, but they should never try a cause if he could pre- 
vent it.’ 


“ Another speaker, already referred to, standing second in 


the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) encouraged by the exam- | 
ple set him by the Governor, declared, in a speech at a pub- | 
lie meeting, ‘that the United States officers might reniain | 
in the Territory so long as they behaved themselves, and | 
paid their boarding ; but if they did not, they (the Mormons) | 


would kick them to hell, where they belonged !” 

“The preacher, Professor Spencer, ‘ of the University of 
Deseret,’ among other expressions of ill-feeling,declared that 
‘thelaws and policy of the United States Government were 
intended to oppress the poor ;’ and turning his eyes upon us, 
in presence of this Iarge audience, further declared: ‘ The 
Government of the United States is a stink in the nostrils 
of Jehovah, and no wonder the Mormons wish it down. 
We can save it by theocr 


(Albert Carrington,) in refusing to join in firing a salute on 
the 4th of July, declared to Judge Brocchus and others, 
‘that the United States was going to hell as fast as it could, 
and the sooner the better.’ ”? 


HOSTILE TO REPUBLICANISM. 


_The Mormons are quite as hostile to the repub- | 
liean form of government as they are to the usual | 
forms of Christianity. In their official corre- | 


spondence with Government they are respectful, 


but at home, publicly and privately, they indulge | 


in the coarsest and most brutal assaults upon the 
United States Government and its officers. Offi- 
cially courteous, they are everywhere else malig- 


nant backbiters and traducess. This is proven | 


by the correspondence published in the executive 
documents, (first session of the Thirty-Second 
ongress,) from which liberal extracts have been 


given. It is proven by the united testimony of 
all «« Gentiles!” i y 


from the sermons weekly delivered at Great Salt 
Lake City, and then revised and published in the 
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one getions, the property, and even the lives of its members, | 














; but rather than save it any | 
other way, we will see it d—d first.? Another Mormon, | 





SE 


who have visited the country, and 
is corroborated to any extent by the passages | 
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Deseret News. They desire a kingly govern- 
ment, in order to make their patriarchal institu. 
tions more homogeneous. When they started out 
for Utah, it was with the purpose of establishing 
a kingly government; but the Mexican war 


| coming on, the United States boundaries over- 
| took and again inclosed them. 


Chagrined at 
this uncalculated result, they sent to England for 
permission to occupy Vancouver’s Island, and to 
erectan independent government. This being re- 
fused them, they submitto a nominal allegiance, 
and lie in wait for an opportunity of defiance 
and revolt, when they can reach the ** crowning 
glory” of their schemes, and of Brigham Young, 
atonce, This man publicly proclaims, as I learn 
upon the authority of a gentleman but recently 
an officer in the Territory, (Major Holman,) that 


**God Almighty made him Governor; that the | 


commission doesn’t do it.” In the report (page 


15) of the executive documents before cited, a | 
specimen of the hostility of Governor Young may | 


be seen in his own words, thus: **1 know the 
United States did not murder our wives and chil- 
dren, burn our houses, and rob us of our prop- 
erty, but they stood by and saw it dlone, and 
never opened their mouths, the d—d scoundrels ” 
The number of the wives of Brigham Young is 
variously stated from sixty to ninety;and whether 
so large that no man can number them or not, he 
is understood to declare they are sodarge that he 
does not know the number, and does not always 


|| know or remember those he meets who claim to 
'| be his wives. Yet this man holds his commis- 
|| sion as Governor, in defiance of the whole power | 
of the United States Government, and proclaims, | 


**T shall act as Governor until God Almighty 


says to me, Brigham, you needn’t be Governor | 


any longer.”’ 


Judge Stiles, (Mormon,) in a speech made at | 


a mass meeting in the spring of 1856, declared 
that **the United States was crumbling and tot- 
tering, and the day was not far distant when he 
hoped to see it fall back into the arms of Deseret, 


(Utah.)”’ 


Of course this is utterly impotent, but it con- 


clusively shows the unfitness of the man for a 
high judicial station; and he should be removed. 
All the United States officers appointed in Utah 
since anno Domini 1851, save the surveyor gen- 


| eral, Burr, are either Mormons, or actively en- 


gaged in some sort of business or speculation 
Which incapacitates them for a faithful and impar- 
tial discharge of their duties. Judge Drummond 
is a horse-trader. Judge Kenney is largely in the 
mercantile business. 

From an article in the Deseret News of April 


18, 1855, highly commended, I take the following | 


extract: 


“It is comforting to turn from the dark end cheerless 
prospects of Babylon, to the more hopeful signs of the rising 
power and glory of Zion. 
the Lord stands at the helm than at present; and never 
was the work more onward! For the Saints in Zion there 
happens just sufficient disturbance, through apostates, 
mobs, United States officials, or Indians, to prevent them 
from being lulled asleep, and to make thesn alive to their 
privileges.”’ * * * * *& Dwelling in the midst of 
the mountains, they have every natural help to life and 


vigor, every circumstantial incentive to bravery and hero- | 


ism and fortitude, and every inducement to careful and 
persevering industry ; whilst their isolated position—a thou- 


sand miles from the fashions and tollics of Christendom— | 


gives them ample room to grow and expand into e, 
great, mighty, courageous, and generous people, untam- 
meled by the narrow gentile notions of Babylon, uncor- 
rupted by the abominations of 2 degenerate world.’’ 


Evidences of this character might be multiplied 


to almost any extent, but I shall give but few | 


specimens more, and those of a later date. 

In a sermon delivered by President Brigham 
Young, Bowery, August 31, 1856, and published 
in the Deseret News of September 17, 1856, after 


saying: *‘ True, we have more wives than one, | 
and what of that? oT (the Gentiles or ‘wicked’) 


have their scores of t 
have none.”’ 

This is an imputation against American women 
which their known virtue sufficiently refutes. Its 
character is very like the charge, as related by 
Hume, of a Turkish Embassador in France. 
“We Turks,”’ says he, “‘ are great simpletons in 
comparison of the Christians; we are at the ex- 

ense and trouble of keeping a seraglio, each in 
is own hoyse; but you ease yourselves of this 
burden, and have your ¢éraglio in your friends’ 


ousands of prostitutes; we 


em 
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Never was it more manifest that |! 


& 
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houses.”” It is natural that the Mormons should 
sympathize more with Turks than with Chris- 
tans. Accordingly, they de rank them higher 
in the scale of civilization, repeat their slanders, 
and assimilate their domestic institutions. 

Inthe same sermon brother Brigham proceeds, 
mingling clownish. jokes with priestly roaring, 
to say: 

“Mormonism is true, and all hell cannot overthrow it, 
They have succeeded jn making us an organized Territory, 
and they are determined to make us an independent State, 
or Government, and as the Lord lives it will be so. (The 
congregation shouted amen.] I say, as the Lord lives, we 
are bound to become a& sovereign State in the Unton, or an 
independent nation by ourselves, and let them drive us from 
this place if they can; theyeeannot do it. I do not throw 
this out as banter; you Gentiles, and hickory and bass wood 
Mormons, can write it down if you please, but write it as [ 
spenk it.’’ 

The lack of patriotism and the ingrained hos- 
tility.of the Mormons td our Republic admit of 
no dispute. [ would not punish them for thes@ 
facts, but they are not such facts as are édalculated 


to excuse the wrongs of a deeper dye, 


PECULIAR LAWS. 


I desire to call the attention of gentlemen speci+ 
ally to the whole code of the territorial laws of 
Utah. And in the first place it is to be observed 
that by section six of the act of Congress, pro- 
viding for the organization of the Territory, it is 


| provided that ‘* all the laws passed by the Legislative 


Assembly and Governor shail be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and, if disapproved, 
shall be null and of no effect.’’ The organic act 
also provides that the Governor “shall hold hi 
office four years, and until his successor is ape 
pointed and quilted, unless sooner removed by 
the President of the United States.’’ ‘This pro 
vision enables weak Administrations to continue 
any Governor in his place for life, when once in 
power, without the direct responsibility of making 
the appointment, or, if a new appointment ig 
made, it can be conferred upon one (like Colonel 
Steptoe) who will be sure to decline it. It is by 
this hold-over clause that Brigham Young is pers 
petuated in office. I design to cite some of the 
territorial Jaws to show how far this Governor 
Young has monopolized, not only the religious, 
but the civil and military power of the Territory. 
If Lam not mistaken, it will appear that he has 
with and without forms of law secured to himself 
more despotic power than is now exercised by any 
ruler on the globe where written constitutions 
are observed; and the Congress of the United 
States thus far does not ** disapprove”? it. 

On page 217 of the laws will be found: 

Sec. 55. The battalion of life guards in Great Salt Lake 
eounty shail be an independent battalion, not attached to 
any brigade or division, and shall be subject, atall times, to 
the call of the Governor and Lieutenant General.” 

This corps aspires to a Napoleonic model— 
a Swiss body-guard—and whether for purposes 
of offense or defense, or for the pomp of military 
displays— 

——*‘ all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,’ 


is liable to all the suspicions republicans have 


ever entertained ag@inst.usurpers and against a 
standing army in time of peace, It is not enough 
that the Governor is commander-in-chief of the 
Nauvoo Legions, spread over eleven districts, 
that all elections for filling the office of Lieutenant 
General shall be ordered by the Governor, (see 
Laws, page 207,) but he must have a battalion of 
life-guards attached to nobody but himself, and 
at all times subject to his call! 

W ith the Governor seems to be lodged not only 


all control over the manufacture of ‘* spiritual 


wives,’’ but the manufacture of all other ** ardent 
spirits.’ On page 108 of the Laws, section two, 
will be found, as follows: 

‘* Be it further ordained, That when the Governor shall 


| deem it expedient to have ardent spirits manu/actured 


Within this State, he may grant a license to some »erson OF 
persons to make and vend the same, and impose such re- 
strictions thereon as he may deem requisite.” 

There is.a wide latitude of power here, and a 
confidence that might suffer some loss should a 


_ change occur in the office of Governor. Undoubt- 


edly it creates a monopoly from which a princely 
revenue may be derived, and of which no legal 
returns are provided for. 

In a new country like Utah there are few 


| bridges, and the rivers are either to be ferded ot 
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passed by ferries, These ferries and bridges seem 
to be monopolized by the Governor and the lead- 
ing elders, who are thereby enabled to extort very 
cousiderable tribute from the emigrant travel pass- 
ing through to California. On page 267 of the 
laws willle foundan act granting to the Governor 
exclusive privileges over two of the principal 
rivers, and which might be supposed to afford the 
best chances for the largest amount of tolls, as 


follows: 

‘Spe. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, That Brigham Young is 
herchy cmpowered to establish, regulate, and control ferries 
and brida um Weber and Bear rivers, east of the main 
range o tie Waheatch mountains, and to specify the rates 
of toil for the use thereor.”” 


All other acts are repealed, and all other per- 
80! are to be subject to costs and damages if 
they operate, in any manner, ferries and bridges 
on ihose rivers. 
and as to rates of toll. That these rates are and 
will be oppressive, emigrant travelers furnish 
ample t ‘stimony. 
stowed upon lesser lights of the church, such 
as brother Joseph Young, John Young, Joseph 


Busby, William P. Empy, Charles Hopkins, | 


A. Wardsworth, 0. Hyde, D. H. Wells, or 
others, the grant is restricted as to time, ten per 
cent, 1s to be paid over to the perpetual emigra- 
tion fund, and the rates of toll are fixed. On 





The act is unlimited as to time | 


When similar grants are be- | 


page 246 of the Laws, will be found an act of this | 


sort, which | will give as a specimen: 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
Asvemlly of the Territory of Utah, That Joseph Young and 
William Y. Empy have the right to establish a ferry or fer- 


ries across Bear river for tiree years (during the ferrying 
seasons of each year) from the passage of this act, at a 


piace which will best subserve the public interests between 
the mouth of said river and a point five miles east of the 
mouth of the Kanyon.’’ 

“ See 
cent. of all they reecive as toll on said ferries and bridge, 
to the treasurer of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company, 


3. The said Young and others shall pay ten per | 


on cath or affirmation, on or before the lst day of Septem- 


ber, annually 


The rates of toll are, for one man, twenty-five 
cents; one animal and hack, one dollar; wagon 
and two animals, three dollars; with four animals, 
six dollars, &c., &c. 

‘These rates would appear a little inflated; but 
ther it is to be noticed that these prime favorites 
are put under bonds to disgorge ‘ten per cent. (in 
some cases not but five per cent.) of any such 
excess for the benefit of proselyting foreigners, 
or the perpetual emigrating fund. I will give a 
section of another similar act (on page 244) of the 
laws: 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 


Assembly of the Territory of Utah, That Joseph Busby have 
the exclusive right of erecting a ferry, or ferries, on Haim’s 
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are calculated to make against his client or not—of which 


he is in possession, and shall present the best evidence that | 


he can in the case to the intent that the true state of the 
case in litigation may be presented before the court; and 
for a failure to do so, or to comply with all the requirements 
of this act, shall be liable to all the penalty herein before 


provided for, and the further penalty of not less than one | 


dollar, at the discretion of the court.” 

This is a tight place for lawyers. They must 
work without any legal claim for pay. They 
must not use ** any indecent language,’’ nor get 
excited. They must prove 

** Ajl doctrines plain and clear” 
on both sides of the case at once, being liable for 


contempt, and for all sorts of short-comings to | 
Peter the | 


severe and summary punishment. 
Great, when in Eneland, said ‘‘ there was but 
one lawyer in Russia, and he was going home to 
hang him.’’ The number in Utah cannot be much 
greater than then existed in Russia. 

On page 390 of the Territorial Laws is a resolu- 
tion of rather comprehensive dimensions, but not 


wholly bad, which authorizeseach county to elect | 
a council of twelve as referees, to decide all cases | 


of litigation brought before them by mutual con- 
sent—their decision to be final; but not to vest in 


| said council any judicial power. This, if designed 


to settle all differences peaceably and without 
costs, is well; but if for the purpose of concen- 
trating all power in the church, it would wear a 
different aspect. 

The act organizing the Territory of Utah * pro- 
vided that the right of suffrage and of holding office 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the United 
States, including those recognized as citizens by 
the treaty with the Republic of Mexico, concluded 
February 2, 1848;’’ yetaliens are allowed to vote 
and hold office. Mormonism is the higher-law 
qualification. 
mere machines to register the edicts of President 
Young. Noone dares to throw a scattering vote; 
and hence the result is nearly always a unanimous 
vote, 


same note. In order to be able to strangle any 
discordant or rebellious votes in their infancy, 
while the vote by ballot is established, they use 
the ballot as an irrefragable witness to ear-mark 
the voter. The act on page 233 of Territorial 
Laws will show the effectual means used to track 


| out and hunt down any one of their number who 


should have the presumption to mar the unanim- 
ity of the ballot-box, and thereby the equanimity 
of the Lion of the Lord. Here is the law: 


“Sec.5.? * * * “Each elector shall provide him- 


| self with a vote containing the names of the persons he 


Fork river, for the term of five years, from and after the pas- || 


sage of this act, at some point within this Territory, for the 


accommodation of the emigration from the States to Cali- || 


fornia, Oregon, and this Territory, provided he pay upon 
oath five per cent. of all moneys collected of said ferry, or 
ferries, into Lhe tredsury of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
Compang, for the benefit of said fund, on or before the first 
day o! i tomber of each year.”’ 


When these persons fail to establish ferries or 


bridges, power is given to the Governor to ap- || 


(See | 


ont Some other person to establish them. 
eau p. 247.) 

In order more effectually to hold all Mormons 
within the gripe of the church, and compel them 


wishes elected, and the offices he would have them fill, 
and present it neatly folded to the judge of the elections, 
who shall number and deposit it in the ballot-bor; the clerk 


shall then write the name of the elector, and opposile it the | 


number of his vote.’ 


It was also provided in the organic act that 


‘*no law shall be passed [by Utah] interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil.’’ Yet it is 
notorious that all the valuable portions of the 
land are squat upon; and the Territorial Assem- 
bly gives the power to occupy, rent, and transfer 


| these rights of claims. Of course there is no neces- 


to discard all other tribunals, it is their policy to || 
discard and drive out of the Territory all lawyers. | 


‘That profession seems to be dreaded as their 
natural foe. In the Territorial Laws, page 139, 
the lawyers come in for it in this style, viz: 

“See. 2. Noperson or persons employing counsel in any 
of the courts of this Territory shall be compelled by any 
process of law to pay the counsel so employed, for any ser- 
vices rendered as counsel, before or after, or during, the 
process of trial in the case. 

“See. 3. Itshall be the duty of the judges of all courts 


sity for any title to land from the United States. 
Tg buy that would be spending money foolishly. 

Mormons know better. They have posses- 
sion, and that is a good title against the United 
States. But land is reckoned rather valueless 


| without wood and water; and these latter are 


| that ** wood grows or water runs.’ y th 
controls these places commands the destinies of 


in the Territory to forbid and prevent all indecent and ex- | 


citing language and behavior in their courts; and in case of 
a rebuke to counsel! boing disregarded and resented by said 
counsel, it shall be the duty of tue judge giving such rebuke 
to mullity the right to plead of such counsel, and to take 
measures to prohibit him trom being heard as counsel in 
any court of this Territory, until such time as satisfaction 
has been given for his good conductin future. And it shall 
further be hie duty to impose a fine not exceeding one hun 

dred dollars, on such counsel, as he may deem just; and 


he may commit said counsel to prison during the term of | 


the court then being holden. 

* Sec. 5. Any attorney, or person otherwise assuming to 
appear before any court in this Territory, in any cause what- 
ever, shall present al] the facts in the case—whetbar they 


| 


monopolized not only by the Mormons, but by 


| a few Mormons—the Governor and his apostles. 


It is only in proximity to the mountains in Utah 
> Whoever 


the people, and sets his own limits to his wealth. 
The grants for these privileges are numerous, 
(vide Territorial Laws, pp. 63, 64, 72, 73,) and 


| the Prophet and his apostles have no ‘* moral con- 


victions’’ against such special legislation. Asa 
sample of these acts—an adobe from the Mormon 
temple—I will give here, (page 63, chap. vil:) 

“ Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the State of 


Deseret, That Brigham Young have the sole contro) of City 
creck and kanyon, and that he pay into the public treasury 


| the sum of 3500 therefor.” 


As all the land requires to be irrigated to make 
it fruitful, the sole contgol of the eity creek may 
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In point of fact, all the voters are | 


The President nominates, and the News |! 
publishes the nomination, and the Yankee and the | 
Scot, the Welchman and the Swede, the Sand- | 
wich Islander and the Australian, all echo the | 














be considered the cream of these special eray, 

and brother Brigham, doubtless, finds ae ‘ 

enue squeezed from the Great Salt City hi 

convenicnt for the maintenance of his Utah ia 

| spiritual views. Pian 
Other elders are fatly provided for. 

64 of the Territorial Laws, it reads 

the President ofthe Council, thus: 


** Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the State ; 
Deseret, That Heber C. Kimball have the exclusive Driviles 
of conveying the waters of North Mill creek kanyoy. «. 
|| the waters of the kanyon next north, to wit: about fai; . 
|| mile distant, to some convenient point below the moyr) .¢ 

| the two kanyons, and of appropriating the same to the... 
of 2 saw-mill, grist-mill, and other machinery.” 

By reference to the territorial statutes it wi! jj. 
seen that the names of Young and Smith occ, 
|| so frequently as to suggest the idea that they are 
| generic terms. Here is a law, on page 72, which 
|| clearly interferes with the er disposal of the 
soil, in favor of one of the twelve -aposiles, as 
follows: 


“Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the 
State of Deseret, That the exclusive control of the timber 
in the kanyons on the efist side of the range of mountaing 
west of Jordan, in Great Salt Lake county, is herepy 
granted to George A. Smith, who is hereby authorized 19 
control the timber in said kanyons, to work roads into them 
| and to direct when, where, and by whom, timber inay ). 
| taken out therefrom.’’ F 
| “Sec. 3. Noperson shall be allowed to cut timber in any 
| place in these kanyons, without permission from the pro- 
| prietor, who is hereby authorized.”’ 

Lest these special grants should not cover all the 
valuable timber lands, I will extract another law 
which places ‘‘ all timber”? under the control of 
the county court.—Vide Territorial Laws, p, 127: 

“Sec. 3. The county court has the contro! of all timber; 
water, privileges, or any water course or creek ; to grant 
mill sites, and exercise such powers as in their judgment 
|| shall best preserve the timber, and subserve the interest of 

the settlements, in the distribution of water for irrigation, 
| or other purposes. All grants or rights held under legisla. 
tive authority shall not be interfered with.” 

To strip and waste the timber on land is to 
destroy its value; especially so in Utah, where 
timber is not plentiful. Even contingent propri- 
etors have the right by common law to prevent 
such waste. But here are ‘* proprietors”’ set up 
by Utah against the world, when Utah isas much 
without a title as was Satan when he made some 
rather extravagant proffers to our Saviour. Be- 
sides, spoliation of timber is an offense against 
our own public-laws for which the Government 
is to be indemnified, and for which the trespassers 
are liable to prosecution. While we are prompt 
enough to suppress these depredations in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, why should we 
| not hunt up the offenders in Utah and report them 
for such action as the public interest requires? 

By the adroit course pursued by the Mormon 
people of Utah, it does not appear, as late as the 
30th of June, 1856, that any of the public lands 
of the United States located in Utah have been 
disposed of. There are 120,270,720 acres of land 
in Utah. The amount given to schools and to 
the University is 6,681,707 acres. The amount of 
what is termed vacant public lands is 113,589,013 
acres; so that it does not appear, although 220,377 
/acres have been surveyed, that a single acre hes 
'| been sold in Utah, or that the United States has 
|| derived one dollar of income therefrom. Under 
|| this sharp practice of the people of Utah, the 
|| public lands of that Territory are, and will forever 
remain, utterly worthless for all purposes of reve- 
nue to the Government of the United States. 

President Young is reputed to be a good finan- 
cier, and it is quite evident that he is wide awake 
to the temporal interests of the prophet. It is the 
policy of the Mormons to teach their followers 
_ value property only as it advances the interests 
of their church and its prophet, apostles, high- 
priests, and elders. The prophet Joseph had« 
revelation that he must not work. He then had 
another that the faithful must build him a house. 
'| All this, and much more, was implicitly obeyed. 
|, But the prophet Brigham does not trust himse'! 
|| altogether to the fulfillment of any such seemingly 
|| precarious prophetic revelations. New comers 
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|| must surrender at once a tenth of all they possess; 
‘| and he cannot be cheated, he says, neither in old 
|| spavined horses, and they must annually tte 
| themselves or go to hell at last. Tithing is the 
sharp point of their sermons and the burden o! 
their songs. From the News, of April 18, 1896, 
I extract a verse, sung at a meeting of the thirty- 
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than poetry: 

« Now male and female, rioh and poor, 

Who wish to keep your standing sure, 

That you salvation may secure, | 

«Come forward and pay up vour tithing !’ 

A tenth that is, and nothing less, 

Of all you do, or may possess, 

In flocks, and herds, and their increase, 1 

With pigs and poultry, ducks and geese ; 

A tenth indeed of all your toil, 

Likewise the produce of your soil, 

And if you’ve any wine, or oil, 

‘Come forward and pay up your tithing !’ | 
| 
| 
' 


‘ Cuorvs.—Then if to prosper you desire, 
And wish to keep out of the fire, 
Nay, if you to be saints aspire, 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing!’ ” i| 


. r . . 1} 
President Young is doubtless far the richest || 


man in the Territory; and though his wives may 

not, #88 Some others are seen to do, work in the | 
feld, some portion of his harem have sought to 
do washing for United States soldiers passing 
through there, to obtain pin-money; for Brother 
Brigham is supposed to be not so lavish of hard 
cash as he is of the ** blessings of Abraham.”’ 
He owns quite a number of saw-mills, as well as 
2 wool-carding machine, which he advertises in | 
the News. His various monopolies of wood and | 
water in the kanyons must be very lucrative if 

not oppressive privileges. But he tells Isaacher 
Mormon: ** If you murmur against that elder, it 
will prove your damnation.’’ In a sermon deliv- 
ered December 5, 1853, he says: 

«Jf an elder has borrowed from you, and you find he is 
going 10 apostatize, then you may lighten the screws upon | 
him; but if he is willing to preach the gospel, without | 
purse or scrip, it is none of your business what he does 
with the money he has borrowed from you. The doctrine 
of Brother Joseph is, that not one dollar you possess is your 
own; and if the Lord wants it to use, let it go; and it is 
nove of your business what He does with it.’’ 

A strict compliance with the ordinance of tith- 
ing is exacted, or the ‘* village Hampdens”’ are 
excluded from the church; and a religious ex- || 
communication in Utah is more terrible than any- || 
thing of the sort can be elsewhere—subjecting the | 

arty to all sorts of petty persecutions. An out- || 
“ growled at by the priests, is barked at by all 
of lesser degree. ; 

In the last report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, after stating that Salt Lake 
City is far greater in extent than it is entitled to | 
be under the town site act of 1844, the Commis- | 
sioner says: 

“ |tis further stated that the public dominion in the city, | 
and out of the limits thereof, settled by Mormons, is being 
conveyed by the members of the church of Latter Day || 
Saints, in consideration of their good will towards the |} 
church, to Brigham Young, trustee of the same, he requiring | 


them to defend the property thus conveyed, against any || 
one.”? 


The Commissioner very properly says: 

“This proceeding in the Territory is incompatible with 
our system, and suggests the propriety of congressional in- | 
terposition.”? 

Thus it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 
taxes which, with the tithings, are said to amount | 
in all to thirty-six per cent. annually, of all the | 
earnings of the people, the apostles, high priests, | 
and patriarchs, are not content with their income. || 
They have therefore had a revelation, command- || 
ing all the Saints to consecrate all their property || 
tothe church. Those who comply remain tenants || 
at will—subject to the caprice and any new reve- 
lation of the rulersof the church. It would be diffi- | 
cult to conceive of a people doomed to a more || 
abject submission than the forty thousand Mor- | 
mons in Utah, ‘* Congressional interposition ”’ 
is demanded. 

I propose now to give a statement of some of | 
the appropriations which have been made for the |, 
benefit of Utah, from 1851 to August 18, 1856: 
Por salaries of governors, judges, secretaries, 

Ke, $73,100 00 | 
Compensation, mileage, and contingent ex- || 


penses of Legislative Assembly............. 155,168 37 || 
184, refunding to Territory of Utah expenses 


TTR ee eRe EHH EERE EERE HED 


in suppressing Indian hostilities............. 20,940 65 | 

855, incidental Indian service..........+.+6,. 20,000 00 || 
1855, penitentiary... ..cseesese@e-veeeeeeeee 13,000 00 

nder treaty obligations for annual presents... 10.090 00 i 





$292,209 «2 








Here is nearly three hundred thousand dollars, | 
and it does not include the mail service, public || 
buildings, and twenty thousand dollars more on 
Penitentiary, and some other items. Part of this 














. - ! : : 
eeventh quorum, containing more truth, perhaps, | has not been expended, and part expended is un- | about to move from the country; to take into cus- 


derstood to be unaccounted for. Large appropria- 
tions are still asked for the Territory. The cost 


of the transportation of the mail in Utah is | 
I 


$14,753 04, while the whole amount of postage 
collected is but $2,064 74: Notwithstanding the 
United States have refunded the $20,940 65 for 
suppressing Indian hostilities, yet the United 
States officers there at the time affirm that there 
was no Indian war whatever. 

Two townships of land have been voted by 
Congress to establish a university; but the unt- 
versity exists only in name. Money was asked 
for; and when land was given instead, it turned 
outa joke, for all the land there worth having can 
be had on the squatter-stealing principle. Instead 
of sucha driblet as two townships, they seize the 
whole Territory. Even the act for $5,000, at first 
passed by the Utah Legislature in behalf of the 
University, has been repealed. 

We have memorials from Utah begging for 
money to pay for the provisional government of 
1849, for a geodetic survey, for completion of the 


| 
i} 


capitol, for a weekly mail, a railroad, military | 


road, magnetic telegraph, &c.; but it seems to 
me, when so much has already been appropri- 
ated, and when such liberal sums are asked for— 


‘*so many fol@ of favor’’—that ingratitude and | 


disloyalty furnish sorry requital for our liberal- 
ity. 

Governor Young’s memory touching money 
matters is hardly as accurate as prophets should 
be. In his report to the President, June 30, 1856, 
he says: 

“In this connection, it may not be amiss for me to state, 
that nearly two years have elapsed since Congress appro- 


| priated over forty thousand dollars, for the express purpose 
| of making treaties, &c., with the Indians of Utah; that their 


lands have been traversed by Government surveying parties 
now almost a year, and still not one dollar of that appro 


| priation has yet been expended within this superintendency, 
{| and, for aught I know, is still fast ip the coffers at Washing 


ton. Isthis just? Has it any precedent in usage toward 
tribes in any other State or Territory — more especially 
when the relative conduct, facilities, and advantages of the 


| various tribes are taken into account ?”? 


Upon this statement, the Secretary of the 
. . ’ . 
Interior, in a foot note, put the following extin- 

“ ’ 
guisher: 

“Governor Young is mistaken in this, as the records of the 
Indian Office show that drafts to the amount of $27,074 £0, 
drawn by himself and agents, Hurst and Armstrong, have 
been paid out of this appropriation, for Indian purposes in 
Utah.” 

It will be seen in the Territorial Laws, page 132, 
that besides jurisdiction relative to the estates of 
deceased persons, that— 

* Sec. 30. The several Probate courts in the respective 
counties have power to exercise original jurisdiction, both 


| civil and criminal, and as well in chancery as at common 


aw, when not probibited by legislative enactment,”’ &c. 


This would seem to be a pretty extensive juris- 
diction for a court comparatively ranking with 
the common justice courts of the States; but, 
although they are to have criminal as well as 
chancery and common law jurisdiction, there is 
another act which relieves the court from a throng 
of puzzling embarrassments. It is to be found 
on page 260 of Territorial Laws, and proudly ele- 
vates the courts of Utah high over the heads of 
all other courts, and the Territorial Legislature 
above all other law-making tribunals, as fol- 


| lows: 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Governor and Levislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, That ail questions of 
law, the meaning of writings other than Jaws, and the ad- 
miissibility of testumony, shall be decided by the court; and 
no laws, nor purts of laws, shall he read, argued, cited, or 
adopted, in any court, during any trial, except thove enacted 
by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of this Territory, 
aud those passed by the Congress of the United States 
when applicable ; and no report, decision, or doings of any 
court shall be read, argued, cited, or adopted, as precedent in 
any other trial.’’ 

Here is a studied attempt to cultivate legal ig- 
norance, or, if not that, to ignore all the world 
save the legal Solons of Utah. The Solon of to- 
day is, besides, to have no respect for the Solon 
of yesterday! The policy of bringing up prece- 
dents would institute comparisons, and ‘* compar- 
isons are odious;”’ therefore they are interdicted 
by the Governor and Legislature of Utah. 

There are many other laws of the Territory 
which invite comment quite as much as those al- 
ready cited. For instance, there is a law which 
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tody the property of any person on complaint of 
anybody that he is about to remove, and is in- 
debted to some person; to take ‘all property left 
by any deceased or abs¢onded person, when there 
is no legal claimant known, or sufficiently near to 
see to it in season,’’ for the benefit of the perpet- 
ual emigrating fund. All these laws, as worded, 


are liable to very great abuse, and would not be, 


harmed by considerable pruning. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


According to the theory of Mormonism, Divine 
revelation has made no progress; and neither 
Christianity nor Mormonism, as they say, de- 
nounces habits or practices which were permitted 
unto Abraham orSolomon. Ina discourse deliv- 
ered August 3, 1856, by President J, M. Grant, 
published in the Deseret News, I find such ideas 
as the following: - 

“When you read of the gifts that were bestowed upon 
and circulated amung the people of God, you certainly 
would not wish others to suppose that mere reading ubout 
them puts you In possession of the same blessings. 

* Brethren and sisters, we understand the difference be- 
tween enjoying and reading of enjoyment—between histor 
of a feast and the feast itself ; also, between the history of 
the law of God and the law itself.’ 


Bondage and polygamy are therefore Bible doc- 


| trines,and no revelation can be true that is incon- 


sistent with any portion thereof. Vices or crimes 
recorded in the Bible —as, for instance, the incest 
of drunken Lot and his daughters, the murder of 
the Egyptian by Moses, or the seduction of the 
wife of Uriah by David —would appear to furnish 
precedents of as much authority with Mormons 
as virtues, or as the example of Joseph, or of 
the g@od Samaritan. 


Negro Slavery already exists, to a limited ex- 


tent, in Utah. Perhaps there are not more than 
one hundred negro slaves now in the Territory. 
The law under which they are held is as follows, 
(Territorial Laws of Utah, p. 161, chap. 17, see: 3:) 

‘* That any person bringing a servant or servants, and his, 
her, or their children trom any part of the United States, or 
other country, and shall place in the office of the probate 
court the certificate of any court of record under seal, prop- 
erly attested that he, she, or they, are entitled lawiuily to 
the service of such servant or servants, and his, her, or their 
children, the probate justice shall record the saine, and the 
master or mistress, or bis, her, or their heirs, shall be enti- 
tled to the services of the said servant or servants, unless 
forfeited as hereinafter provided, if it shall appear that such 
servant or servants came into the Territory of their own 
free will and choice.”’ 

This patriarchal institution, when upheld by 
real Mormon patriarchs, assumes a new shape, 
It calls things by a softer name, and instead of 
slaves, we have ** servants.’’ So reluctant, too, 
are Mormon masters to punish their servants, that 
it appears to have been necessary to make it their 
imperative duty by law to * correct and punish’’ 
their servants. ‘Thus, in the laws as aforesaid, 
page 161, sec. 6: 

** It shall be the duty of the master to correct and punish 
his servant in a reasonable manner when it may be neces- 
sary, being guided by prudence and humanity,” &c. 

The Mormons are making some effort to estab- 
lish the culture of cotton, sugar, and rice, in some 
parts of the Saree and should they be suc- 
cessful in this undertaking, it might tend to in- 
crease the black-servant population; but the het- 
erogeneous character of the emigration, coming 
from anywhere almost but the United States, with 
opinions, it may be supposed, hostile to any sys- 
tem of servitude, and the occasional years of 
famine, years of drouth and the grasshopper, when 
the people have been driven to the coarsest means 
of subsistence—living upon pumpkins in some 
instances —has operated, and may continue to op- 
erate, against the increase of this class of their 
population. 

INDIAN SLAVERY. 


But there is another type of slavery to which 
I will call the special attention of gentlemen who 
are going to ask the unanimous reprehension ot 


| Congress against the Cooly traffic. Not less than 


| of apprenticeship. 


four hundred Indians, children or adults, are to- 
day held in bondage in Utah under the pretense 
It will be observed that this 
_is the same sort of ** whipping the devil round 

the stump that is practiced in the Cooly trade. 
They are purchased of Indians, who steai from 


allows them to remit taxes to any favorites they || neighboring tribes, for sums anywhere from 


choose; to tax any person they 


thay think is || twenty to forty dollars each, utterly regardless 
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of the means of capture or abduction. This traffic || 
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with Indians is directly encouraged by the Mor- || 


mons,and under color of law. Any minors may 


be bound to service, (vide Territorial Laws, p. | 


156,) and it is made the duty of the selectmen and 
the courts to bind out to service all the idle, the 
vagrant, or the vicious minors. 


Of course all In- | 


dians are easily ranked in some one or all of these | 


classes. \ 
of servants; and where there is a will, of course 
difficulties vanish. 
be held to accomplish the object, they have a 


They have also a law for the transfer | 


But lest all this should not | 


later law in words admitting of no doubt or double | 


meaning, and curiously enough the title of this 


act is printed, “ An act for the revier of Indian | 


slaves and prisoners.’’ On page 173 of the Ter- 


fitorial Laws will be found, as follows: 


“Seo. 1. Be it enacted, by the Governor and Legislative | 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, That whenever any | 


white person within any organized county of this Territory, | 
eball have any Indian prisoner, child or woman in his pos- | 


session, Whether by purchase or otherwise, such person | 
ehall immediately go, together with such Indian prisoner, | 


child or woman, before selectmen or probate judge of the 
county. 


If, in the opinion of the selectmen or probate | 


judge, the person baving such Indian prisoner, child or | 


woman, is a suitable person, and properly qualified to raise, 


or retain and educate said Lndian prisoner, child or woman, | 


it shall be his or their duty to bind out the same by inden 
ture, for the term of not exceeding twenty years, at the 
discretion of the judge or selectmen.”’ 

* Src. 8. The eelectinen, in their respective counties, 
Gre hiereby authorized to obtain such Indian prisoners, 
children or women, and bind them to some useful avoca- 
tion.” 

Thus it appears that ‘‘ any Indian prisoner, 
child or woman,”’ thaf®may happen to be in pos- 
session of * any white person, ’’ whether by pur- 
chase or in any other way, is relieved by being 
bound to servitude for twenty years; and th@only 
consolation for the Indian is that there is nothing 
in the act to prevent a renewal of this kind of 
‘* relief’? at the expiration of the first period of 
service, for twenty years more. 


However cruelly we may have treated the In- | 


dians in other respects, either by encroachments 


upon their hunting-grounds, with or without || 


treaties, or by harrassing wars, no party and no 
government in this country has for ages sanc- 
tioned the idea of reducing the red man of the 
forest to slavery. However bitter may be the 
ultimate fate of the American Indian—and as a 


distinct race it is rapidly approaching extinction— | 
this is a dreg placed in the bottom of the cup by | 


Utah alone, a Territory over which the United 
States is sometimes represented to have the right 
of sovereignty and eminent domain. 

Now, sir, gentlemen may make their resolu- 
tions as denunciatory as they please touching the 
Cooly trade—they can hardly be too strong for 
me—but | hope they will not weaken and lower 
their emphasis, when they approach the Mormon 
Utah trade in Indian “ prisoners, children and 
women.’’ Let the race of King Philip, Oceola, 
and Pocahontas, which has chased the sun al- 
most haif round the earth, in order to catch a few 
more golden moments, not be subjected to iron 
fetters 1 their expiring moments! Let the fiercest 
warrior of them all, as his ebbing pulse brings 
him nearer to the land of the “‘ @reat Spirit,’’ still 
dream: 

‘*T am as free as nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.”’ 


POLYGAMY. 


There is one topic which has excited some con- 
sideration, whenever Utah has been discussed, 
and seems to acquire greater gravity in each suc- 
cessive year. Stealthily at first, but now openly, 
the practice of polygamy has become a deep- 
rooted and notorious institution of the Mormons. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, they 
are fostered and protected, and have assigned to 
them a Territory larger than many of the king- 
doms of Europe. Under the guise of religion, 
this people has established, and seek to maintain 
and perpetuate, a Mohammedan barbarism revolt- 
ing to the eivilized world. It is polygamy in its 
most disgusting form, including in its slimy folds 
sisters, mothers, and daughters; and in order that 
no element of cruelty and loathsomeness may be 
wanting, it includes facility of divorces 

The petition for a bill of divorce is to be made 
to the probate court; and ‘if the court is satis- 
tied that the person so applying is a resident of 


| the name of religion! 





the Territory, or wishes to become one,’’ the court 
may decree a divorce, in addition to the usual 
causes, for absence ** without reasonable cause for 
more than one year,’’ or ** when itshall be made 
to appear to the satisfaction and conviction of the 
court, that the parties cannot live in peace and 
union together, and that their welfare requires a 
separation.’’ ‘(Vide Territorial Laws, pp. 162, 
163.) There are no legal bars here which may 
not be leaped over even if the male Mormons 
were the ‘‘cripples’’ they have been slanderously 
represented. It is not enough to make woman 
no longer an equal and man the tyrant; it is not 
enough to tear the endearing passion of love 
from the heart, and install in its place the rage of 
jealousy; it is not enough to usurp the complete 
sovereignty over woman, and degrade her to the 
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level of a mere animal; but the Mormons, when | 


their appetites become sated, through the inter- 


| vention or favor of their high-priests, are enabled 


to indulge their caprice in the luxury and latitude 
of change and variety. As well might religion 
be invoked to protect cannibalism or infanticide. 


And yet we are to be told, because our Constitu- | 


tion declares that ‘* Congress shail make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,’’ that we must 
tamely submit to any burlesque Sutrage, or in- 
deceney which artful men may seek to hide under 
But it is impossible to 
twist the Constitution into the service of polyg- 
amy by any fair construction. The fullest lati- 


| tude of toleration in the exercise of religion could 


not be understood to license crimes punishable at 
common law; and, if Congress is prohibited from 


|| making an established religion,a Territory must 


| be equally prohibited, for a Territory is the crea- 
ture of Congress, and Congress cannot authorize || 


a Territory to authorize an incorporated company 
of priests to do what it may not do itself. The 
practice under our Constitution has been, and is 
specially provided for in the organic act of Utah, 


|| that territorial laws are annulled and void the 


moment they are disapproved of by Congress. We 


| cannot shirk the responsibility by creating a ter- 


| ritorial government to do that which the Consti- 





| could desire. 


tution inhibits to ourselves. If the laws of Utah 
are in our judgment such as are ‘* not fit to be 


| made,’’ it is our duty to annul them; and if they 


create an establishment of religion, then it is 
clearly an open and palpable violation of the 


Constitution, and not too sacred to go untouched. | 


On this subject there never could have been any 


the appetities of the lust® Joseph Smith, Jr., 
and his followers. 
against this ‘*abomination’’ as any ‘‘ Gentile” 


degeneracy of even Mormonism, I will make a 
literal extract from ‘The Book of Mormon,”’ 


|| printed at Nauvoo, Illinois, A. D. 1840: 


** And nowI make an end of speaking unto you concern- 
ing this pride; and were it not that I must speak unfo you 
concerning a grosser crime, my heart would rejoice exceed- 
ingly because of you. But the word of God burdens me 
because of your grosser crimes. For behold, thus saith the 
Lord, this people begin to wax in iniquity ; they understand 
not the scriptures ; for they seek to excuse themselves in com- 
mitting whoredoms, because of the things which were written 
concerning David, and Solomon hisson. Behold, David and 
Solomon truly had many wives and concubines, which thing 
was abominable ee me, saith the Lord; wherefore, thus 
saith the Lord, I have led this people forth out of the land 
of Jerusalem, by the power of mine arm, that I might raise 
up unto me a righteous branch from the fruit of the loins of 


| Joseph. Wherefore, I the Lord God will not suffer that this 


| 


people shall do like unto them of old. Wherefore, my breth- 
ren, hear me, and hearken to the word of the Lord: for 
there shall not any man among you have, save it be one wife ; 
and concubines he shall have none: For 1 the Lord God de- 
lighbteth in the chastity of women; and whoredoms are an 
abomination to me: Thus saith the Lord of hosts. Where- 
fore this people shall keep my commandments, saith the 
Lord of hosts, or cursed be the land for their sakes. For 
if { will, saith the Lord of hosts, raise up seed unto me, I 
will command my people; otherwise _ shall hearken 
unto these things. For behold, I, the Lor ; have seen the 
sorrow, and heard the mourning of the daughters of my 
people in the land of Jerusalem ; yea, and in all the lands 
of my people, because of the wickedness and abominations of 
their husbands. And I will not suffer, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that the cries of the fair daughters of this people, 
which I have led out of the land of Jerusalem, shall come 
up unto me, against the-men of my people, saith the Lord 
of hosts ; for they shall not lead away captive the daughters 
of my people, because of their tenderness, save I shall visit 
them with a sore curse even unto destruction; for they 
shall not commit grhoredoms, like unto them of old, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” — 194. 


| difficulty had the ‘* Book of Mormon” controlled | 


That book is as emphatic | 


To show the possibility of the | 


ee eee 
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| All this would’ seem to be sufficiently explicit: 
and it is to be remembered that, accordino to 
their own theory, Mérmonism does not ens 
new revelations to contradict the old. I the 
‘* Mormon,” of January 31, 1857—to which P 
P. Pratt, one of the twelve apostles, contributes. 
in a short account of the faith of the Mormo,. 

it is stated: 
‘* We believe in the Bible, the Book of Mormo 


living and continued revelation ; but we also belie 
new revelation will contradict the old.”? 


But years after the:Mormons had been gys. 
pected and accused of polygamy, and as itis now 
fully known not wrongfully, they met the charop 
with a positive and plump denial by publishins 
the following ordinance: » 


“ All legal contracts of marriage made before a person ig 
baptized into this church, should be held sacred and ful- 

| filled. Inasmuch as this Church of Christ has been re. 
_ proached with the crime of fornication and polygamy, we 
| declare that we believe that one man should have one wife. 


rmons, 


N, and in 
ve that no 


| and one woman but one husband, except in case of death 
| when either is at liberty to marry again.” ’ 
| Out of their own mouths let them be con. 
|demned! Tried by their own code, the Lord of 
| hosts must *‘ visit them with a sore curse even 
| unto destruction.’’ 
Notwithstanding the prevarications collective} 
and individually, for no Mormon admits, when 
away from “ the land of Zion,’’ that he has more 
| than one wife, it is now declared openly that the 
| plurality doctrine, ‘* the blessing of Abraham, 

Sooied and Jacob,”’ was revealed to Joseph Smith, 
Jr., ‘*the prophet, seer, and revelator,’’ on the 
12th day of July, A. D. 1843. It was artfull 
concealed, though Joseph had, it is now reported, 
not less than forty wives, many of whom subse- 
quently became ihe helpmates of brother Brig- 
ham for supplying ‘* tabernacles’’ to those * noble 
| spirits that have been waiting for thousands of 
| years, and which He (the Lord) designed should 
| come forth through these my faithful servants.” 
| I call attention to a discourse by Elder Orson 
Pratt, August 29, 1852, and the first I have found 
which avows the doctrine. From this I takea 
single extract more, as follows: 


‘*T think there is only about one fifth of the population 
of the globe that believe in the one wife system ; the other 
four fifths believe in the doctrine of a plurality of wives. 
‘They have had it handed down from time immemorial, and 
are not half so narrow and contracted in their minds as 
some of the nations of Europe and America, who have done 


|| away with the promises, and deprived themselves of the 


blessings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’’ 


In order that it may be seen how polygamy is 
now attempted to be hedged in and barricaded by 
law in the very citadel of the church, I will give 
the chief sections of the act incorporating the 
church from Territorial Laws of Utah, p. 103: 


“Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the 
State of Deseret, That all that portion of the inhabitants of 
said State which now are, or hereafter may become resi- 
dents therein, and which are kuown and distinguished as 
‘The Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,’ are 
hereby incorporated, constituted, made, and declared a 
body, corporate, with perpetual succession, under the ori- 
pea name and style of ‘ The Church of Jesus Christ of 

atter-Day Saints,’ as now organized, with full power and 
authority to sue and be sued, defend and be defended, in all 
courts of law or equity in this State ; to establish order and 
regulate worship; and hold and occupy real and personal 
estate; and have and use a seal, which they may alter at 
pleasuse.”’ 

“Sec. 3. And be it further ordained, Thatas said church 
holds the constitutional and original right, in common with 
all civil and religious communities, ‘to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience ;’ to reverence com- 
munion agreeably to the principles of truth, and to soleim- 
nize marriage compatible with the revelations of Jesus 
Christ, for the security and full enjoyment of al! blessings 
and privileges embodied in the religion of Jesus Christ, free 
to all; itis also declared, that said church does, and shall 
possess and enjoy continually, the power and authority, 10 
and of itself, to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, 
regulations, ordinances, laws, customs, and criterions, for 
the good order, safety, government, conveniences, comfort, 
and control of said church, and for the punishment or for- 
giveness of all offenses relative to fellowship, according to 
church covenants; that the pursuit of bliss and the enjoy- 
ment of life, in every capacity of public association and 
domestic happiness, temporal ae or spiritual increase 
upon the earth, may not legally be questioned ; Provided, how- 
ever, That each and every act, or practice, sa established, 
or pted, for law or culom. shall relate to solemnities, 
sacraments, ceremonies, consecrations, endowments, tith- 
ings, marriages, fellowship, or the religious duties of man 
to his Maker ; inasmuch as the doctrines, principles, prac- 
tices, or performances, support virtue, and increase mo- 
rality, and are not inconsistent with, or repugnant to, the 
Constitution of the United States, or of this State, and are 
founded in the revelations of the Lord.’’ ‘ 

“ Sec. 5. dnd be it further ordained, That said church 
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~ of marriages, births, and deaths, free for the inspection | 
: ail meinbers, aud for their benefit. 
Oc sec. 6. dnd beit further ordained, That the presidency || 
ofsaid chureh shall fill all vacancies of the assistant trus- 
wees necessary to be filled, until superseded by the confer- | 
ence of said church.” 
On these provisions hang all the law and 
prophets of polygamy, and will hang until we || 
As ail these territorial enactments are 
subject to revision by Congress, unless we exer- 
cise the power reserved to us, while they remain 
on the statutes of Utah we are particeps criminis. 
They have our tacit approval, for they are to re- | 
main laws only so long as we do not disapprove | 
ofthem. There is no latent ambiguity in the || 
phraseology of ‘‘ temporal expansion or spiritual || 
inerease;’” because it is provided, that ‘every || 
act or practice so established (by the incorporated || 
church) or adopted, for law or custom,’’ which | 
relates to marriages, **‘ may not be legally ques- | 
tioned.”’ The General Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Utah has incorporated a church, over 
which one man presides with an insolent and all- | 
grasping power, with authority to establish the 
practice Of polygamy, and not be legally questioned 
therefor. Now, [ submit that we not only have 
the power, but it is eminently proper that we ex- | 
ercise it by disapproving of and annulling this act. 
Itis to be noted that the Mormon faith, as ex- 
pounded by Brigham Young, is, that God and | 
Adam are one and the same person. He says: | 
“« When our father Adam came into the er | 
of Eden, he came into it with a celestial body, 
and brought Eve, one of his wives, with him.’’ | 
Also, that ** Jesus, our elder brother, was be- | 
gotten in the flesh by the same character that was | 
in the garden of Eden,-and who is our father in | 
heaven.’? They also assert (vide Sermon of 
Grant, August 7, 1853) that Jesus Christ was a 
polygamist — the sisters of Lazarus being his 
wives—and that it was for this cause he suffered 
persecution. This will help to explain the phrase- 
olozy of the church charter. 


terfere. 


From all these statutes, from all the teachings || 


set forth in the Mormon tabernacle, from all the 
evidences within our reach, it is clear that an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy exists in Utah, with a 
plenitude of power greater than that which can 
to-day be exercised by the Pope of Rome. Its 
grup is more merciless and far more selfish than 
ius LX. would dare attempt over the miserable 
lazzaroni of Italy. Whatever of similitude may | 
exist in many respects, it would be libelous upon 
Catholicism to charge that Catholics claim the 
pens for their church which are claimed 
vy the Latter Day Saints for the Mormon church. 
Commencing with tithings, not to be evaded by 
the poorest day-laborer; continued by a monop- 
oly of land, wood, and water privileges; swelled 
in its current by the waifs, estrays, and escheats 
incident and contrived as to the rights of prop- 
erty; the whole wealth of the Territory gpresent 
and future, threatening to be finally and wholly 
absorbed by the church and its dignitaries; and | 
ending in the foul abomination of spiritual wifery. 
This hierarchy is clearly‘repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which guaranties | 
toevery State a republican form of government. 
The republican form of government in Utah is a 
dead letter, existin only pro forma, and only so 
much of the tattered remains are exhibited as will 
secure the largesses of the National Government; 
while the real bona fide government is that of the 
Mormon priesthood. The obligations of the Con- 
stitution cannot be held in abeyance or postponed, | 
nor have the people of Utah the right to evade 
them. A republican form of government in sub- 
stance, and not the shadow, is required at the 
hands of the United States at all hazards. How 


nitories, while in a state of pupilage, to so edu- 
cate the people, mold their habits, fix their affec- 
tionsand theirantipathies—to so control the rights 
of persons and property, as to make a republican 
form of government unprofitable, sinful, hated, 
and impossible ? 

All human experience proves that it is in vain | 


to undertake to regulate men’s views of God and | 
eternity by human legislation. All such attempts | | 


are resolved into persecution, and there are no 


sects which are not blessed with members ambi- || 
ous of martyrdom. The blood of foolish saints || 





8 not less the seed of some churches than the | 
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blood of wiser saints. In this regard, it makes 


no difference whether Joseph Smith, Jr., was 


| an imposter, a vulgar, fiddling tavern-keeper or | 
not, his followers believe, or affect to believe, 
that he was a prophet of God—the brother of 


Moses and Christ—with equal power to work 
miracles, to raise the dead, and heal the sick, 
grant forgiveness of sins, to interpret and pro- 
nounce new divine revelations, and that Brigham 
Young, as the successor of Smith, is also a 
prophet, and a ‘lion of the Lord.’? This may 
be lamentable; but it cannot be cured by law. 
Faith is intangible. But when the works of such 
a religion, in its overt acts, exhibit the grossest 
immorality and debauchery, and covertly asserts 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over all its mem- 
bers, itis questionable whethier legislators should 
remain neutral, or whether the “livery of heaven’”’ 
should screen men from criminal courts, bécause 


|| they have the impudence to give their crimes the 


privileges of a sacred name., Could a man, 
charged with burglary or rape, find privilege and 
excuse before any of our courts on a plea that it 
was an act done in accordance with the religion 
of the prophet Mercury, or the prophet Priapus, 
and that our Constitution permits the free exercise 
of religion? And, if individuals could not thus 
shelter their villainy, where is there a chance for 
Territories to creep in for similar grace ? 

The test which Sirishes Young requires as the 


| sole dispenser of the ** blessings of Abraham,”’ 
| is subserviency to the priesthood, as will be seen 


in one of his published discourses of February 


| 27, 1853: 


* The elders of [sracl frequently call upon me—‘ Brother 
Brigham, a word in private,if you please.’ ‘ Bless me, this 
is no secret tome. [ know what you want; itis to geta 
wite!’ * Yes, brother Brigham, if you are willing.’ 

*¢ I tell you here, now, in the presence of the 4lmighty 
God, itis not the privilege of any elder to have even one 
wife before he has honored his priesthood, before he has mag- 
nified his calling. If you obtain one itis by mere permission, 
| to see what you will do, how you will act, whether you will 
| conduct yourself in righteousness in that holy estate. 

Pad Many applications will unquestionably be made to me 
for wives, and, perhaps, by men, too, who will steal, or 
trespass upon me, their neighbors, kill their stock, do wick- 
edly in various ways. Nothing would damn such men 
| sooner than to give them this privilege. I tell you the truth, 
if you are a first-rate good man, and honor your priesthood, 


|| it is your privilege.’? 


This power, held in the hands of one man, and 
that man Brigham Young, is one which may be 
wielded with tremendous effect. When Judge 
Brandenbury was upon the point of leaving the 
Territory, in order, if possible, to change his pur- 
pose, Brigham Young went and urged him to re- 
main, telling him that ** he would even black his 
boots, and that he might have as many wives as 
he chose, if he w6uld only stay.”’ If such a 
license is granted in one case as a bribe, doubt- 
less it isin others. If the license is a powerful 
| temptation to some men, when anmed. the re- 
| fusal of it is a not less fearful vengeance to others. 
‘« SPIRITUAL WIVES’’ REBELLIOUS. 
| That the wemen in Utah would escape from 

their miserable fate, if it were in their power, is 

shown by the escape of the fourteen traitors to 
| polygamy who fled with Colonel Steptoe, and 

also by reported cases where women have pre- 
| ferred—* a dinner of herbs rather than the stalled 
| ox ’’—to seek the protection and undivided affec- 
tion of the Indian rather than to remain in Mor- 
mon seraglios. 

One plan of ridding the Territory of polygamy— 
| and the idea derives some pungency from having 
| been suggested ‘by one himself a Mormon—is to 
make some regulatign by which those who have 
more wives than ofle, shall be compelled to live 
under the same roof with them ! 


can this be complied with, if we suffer our Ter- | eee Dy enna eB, Gamat, Se 


day, September 21, 1856, as reported in the Des- 
eret News, shows that even now the women re- 
| quire urgent counsels. For example: 


*T say that there are men and women that I would ad- 
| vise to go to the President immediately, and ask him to 
| appoint a committee to attend to their case ; and then let a 
| place be selected, and let that committee shed their blood. 
| ** We have those amongst us who are full of all manner 
of abominations—those who need to have their blood shed ; 
for water wil! not do—their sins are of too deep a dye. 

* And we have women here who like anything but the 
| celestial law of God; and if they could break asunder the 
| cable of the Church of Christ, there is scarcely a mother in 
{srael but would do it this day. And they talk it to their 
| husbands, to their daughters, and to their neighbors, and 
say they have not seen a wevk’s happiness since they be- 
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came acquainted with that law, or since their husbands 
took a second wife. They want to break up the Church of 


God, and to break it from their husbands and family con- 
nections. 


*« We have been trying long enough with this people ; 
and I go for letting the sword of the Almighty be un- 
sheathed, not only in word, but in deed. 


“I go in for letting the wrath of the Almighty burn up 
the dross and the filth; and if the people will not glority 
the Lord by sanctifying themselves, tet the wrath of the 
Almighty God burn against them, and the wrath of Joseph 
and of Brigham and of Heber and of high heaven.” 

From the discourse of President Young, to put’ 
down the embryo rebellion among the women, 
on the afternoon of the 21st of September, 1856, 
I make a single extract: 


‘““T wish my own women to understand that what I am 


| going to say is for them, as well as others ; and I want those 
| who are here to tell their sisters—yes, all the women of 
this community, and then write it back to the States, and 
| do what you please with it. I am going to give you from 
| this time to the 6th day of October next for reflection, that 
| you may determine whether you wish to stay with your 
husbands or not; and then I am going to set every woman 
| at liberty, and say to them : ‘ Now go your way, my women, 
| with the rest—go your way.’ And my wives have got to 
| do one of two things—either round up their shoulders and 


| endure the afflictions of this world and live their religion 
| or they may leave; for [ will not have them about me. i 
| will go into heaven alone, rather than have scratching and 

fighting around me. I will set all at liberty. What! first 
wife too? Yes, I will liberate you all.” 

These extracts fully show that the Utah hie- 
| rarchy seriously claims jurisdiction—whether ex- 
ercised in fact or not—over their members, so far 
| even as to take life itself. The sad-toned rebel- 
| lion‘of the women had reached the ears of the 
Presidents; and hence two of them on the same 
| day appeared— 


‘* Fierce as ten furies and terrible as hell””— 


to ‘deal damnation’’ upon all they judged to be 
the foes of ‘‘ celestial marriage’? and especially 
to intimidate the now helpless and degraded 
women, all of whose hopes of happiness have 
| perished, and all of whom, loud in their com- 
plaints, were exerting an influence fatal to polyg- 
amy. 

Whether these bluody threats ever have been 
or ever will be put in execution is not for me to 
say; but they certainly do not tend to allay the 
suspicions widely entertained, as I am informed, 
by gentlemen who, having been United States 
| officers of the territorial government, have resided 
there, (Major Holman and Judge Brandenbury.) 
They suppose that there is a secret society ex- 
isting there called Danites, Shanpips, or Destroying 
Angels; and, though sometimes falsely claimed to 
| be a masonic society, with some variations, that 
its real mission is to fulfill the dark and unwritten 
»rophecies of the heads of the Mormon church. 

here is amystery hanging over this subject that 
it would be well for all ‘* good Mormons” to have 
cleared up. 

Whatever provocation the Mormons may have 
had, it would not justify the murder of Governor 

30ggs by Porter Rockwell, then and now a 
Danite, who was arrested and broke jail; and is 
| now in good standing, it is said, in the Mormon 
| church. The murder of Secretary Babbitt, for 
| no known reason save that he was suspected of 
being an insincere Mormon, has been attributed 
| to the same hand. The murder of Gunnerson’s 
| party—charged upon the Indians—is quite often 
placed to the account of the ‘* Destroying Angels ”” 
| as theaiders and abettors. The murderof Jacob 
| Lance—the man charged with rape—though pre- 
| tended to have been killed by a woman, was slain, 

as is believed by many, by a Danite, or ‘‘a 

’oman with a great peard under her muffler,’”’ as 
Sir Hugh Evans would say. The horse’ of one 
of Colonel Steptoe’s men came back from ashort 
trip out of the city, with no rider in the saddle, 
The loss was never satisfactorily explained. Mr. 
Hartley, a lawyer from Oregon, dwelt awhile in 
Utah; but going out one day with Bill Hickman, 
a Danite, has not been heard of since, Man 
Californiaemigrants have disappeared on the Uta 
route, and the ** deep damnation”’ of their taking 
off has been charged to the account of the Indians, 
| All these charges may be slanderous stories; but 
| if they are, they are lies with many circumstancea 
| tending to arouse suspicion. It is almost incred- 
| ible to suppose the doings of the Thugs can find 
| a parallel in the history of any portion of Amer 
ica; but these Mormon prophets and apostles, 
if they do not mean anything, (and they clainj 
for themselves and all revelation a literal interpre 
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tation,) should be more wary about talking of | 


unsheathing the sword, fixing the place, and the 
shedding of blood in word and deed. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

I have no desire to make party capital by 
making any issues touching Utah, Itis a subject 
requiring the deliberate attention of statesmen. I 
only aspire to present some facts, in the most 
authentic form within my reach, calculated to 
draw attention to the subject. It is quite within 
‘ the power of e. 
into the pool of partisan politics by giving ** aid 
and comfort’’ to the wildest theories to which any 
religious imposture ever gave birth. ‘The Pres- 


— to throw the question || 


ident and Rulers of the Mormon Church have | 


already sought shelter in the bosom of the Dem- 
ocratic party by their proclamation of the 14th 
August, A. D. 1856. They find fault with the 
Republican party for including their ** sacred in- 
stitution’? in the phrase of ** the twin relics of 
barbarism.’’ They also declare: 


« The Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, which nom- | 


inated James Buchanan for President, passed the following 
resoluuion : 

“ Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that all such States are the 


sole and proper judges of everything appertaining to their 


own affairs not prolubited by the Coustitution.”’ 


“This is the principle of the Democratic party, which 


they have extended to ‘Territories as well as States, and the 
doctrines of sovereignty apply to us in the desert as weil 
as to the settlers in Kaneas or Nebraska. 

* The Democratic party is the instrument, in God’s hand, 


by which is to be effected our recognition as a sovereign | 


State, with the domestic institution of slavery and polyga 
my,ns established by the patriarchs and renewed to the 
saints of latter days, through God’s chosen rulers and 
prophets.”’ 


There is, 1 hope, room to doubt whether the 
Democratic party will allow itself to,be used for 
any such purpose. Their political necessities must 
be great, when they accept of such coadjutors 
upon the conditions indicated. ar 

It may be very properly asked, supposing it 
should be shown that a state of things exists in 


Utah which all would admit to be wrong, what | 


are you going to doabout it? The subject is not 
without its difficulties, but they are not altogether 
insurmountable. Forone, I should er 
that the people of Utah would, upon a calm re- 
consideration of their own affairs, remove by their 
own action all just matters of complaint. But, if 
they choose to refuse, or neglect so to do, we have 
— to say by our silence and non-action that we 
will acquiesce, or to constitutionally express our 
disapproval. 

1. We may “* disapprove”’ of all the laws of the 
Territory that we please, and thereby annul them, 
and for such reasons as may appear proper. 

2. We may circumscribe the boundaries of the 
Territory, and give the inhabitants much narrower 
limits. 

3. If the second proposition be adopted, we 
may then abandon them, and leave them to fight 
out their own independence and salvation, spirit- 
ually and temporally, in their own good time. 


4. We may cut up the Territory, and annex it | 


to the various adjoining Territories. 


5. We may organize a territorial government 


on the old plan of a Council, consisting of a Gov- 


ernor and judges—not Mormons; and with a mil- | 


itary force sufficient to maintain it. 

I have thus given in extenso enough of the stat- 
utes of Utah, their doctrines and ordinances, to 
show their leading characteristics, and that they 
are dangerous and should be annulled; and I can- 
not but hope enough of earnest men will ere long 
be found in Congress ready to devise some action 
—not of persecution— whereby our common 


country may be rescued from the great reproach | 


of a barbaric age. 


_—_—-—__ 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. V. B. HORTON, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
‘ebruary 14 and 16, 1857. 
The House being in the Commitee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
to-reduce the duty on Imports, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HORTON, of Ohio, said: 
Mr. Cuaraman: To address the House at the 


The Tariff—Mr. Horton, of Ohio. 


relied . or Maa | 
end of a week’s session, and at this hour of the || country that that was 


day, when all are fatigued, is not an easy task. 
The debate has been a protracted one. The sub- 
ject is one of great moment; and, though these 
facts do not lighten the task, I am impelled to ask 
the attention of the committee to ack 


may present. I do not intend to go over so much 


ground as some gentlemen have done who have || 
The gentleman | 


preceded me in this discussion. 
from Virginia [Mr. Smirn] has discussed the ele- 
mentary principles which enter into the consider- 
ation of the subject, not only of the tariff, but of 
the Government itself. 
I the inclination, to follow that gentleman in all 
that he has said relative to the protective system. 
It is not necessary to my purpose. 

Nor, Mr. Chairman, shali I undertake to roam 
over the field which the gentleman from Virginia, 
who spoke last, [Mr. Garnett,] occupied. Some 
things said by him I shall mention in passing. 
He told us that we are about to inaugurate an 
Administration #6f the General Government whose 
mission it would be to develop and carry into 
operation the great principles of free trade. The 


great Democratic party is in the ascendant, and | 


free trade is to be one of the boons which it is to 

| bestow upon the country. So says the gentleman 
from Virginia. In 1846, when the present tariff 
was established, there was a Democratic Admin- 
istration of the Government, with a large ny 
in this House. Why were not the principles of 
free trade inaugurated then? 

When President Pierce came into power, his 
party had an overwhelming majority in this House 
and in the country. Why were not the princi- 
ples of free trade adopted then? Did not the first 
report of the present Secretary of the Treasury in- 

| form us that the revenue was too large; that more 
money was accumulated than the Government 
required? Did not Mr. Guthrie urge upon Con- 
gress the duty of reducing the revenue, and pre- 
| venting a large surplus in the Treasury? Yes, 
| Mr. Chairman, the finance reports of the Treas- 
ury Department, for a number of years, have 
warned Congress of the necessity of reducing the 
income of the Government. The danger of waste- 
ful expenditures has been urged-again and again; 


and, sir, why has not the party in power done | 


The 


what it has so long been promising to do? 


past has been full of promises—the professions of | 


the past are but repeated in the promises of the 
PMr. G. 


position. He claims to assure us that the incom- 
ing Administration will inaugurate the principles 
of free trade. Let him look to his laurels; for I 
fear he will prove himself to be neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet. The Democracy has 
not done in the past, and will not doin the future, 
what the gentleman predicts with so much con- 
fidence. Why? Because the inauguration of free 
trade, as the policy of the country, carries along 
with it the support of Government by direct tax- 
ation. Is the country prepared fag that? I think 
not. We shall continue to pay the expenses of 
Government by a tariff on imports—no statesman, 
no practical legislator, can, in view of the inter- 
ests and requirements of the country, do other- 
| wise than what they have done in the past—lay 
a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 
| Let politicians and theorists preach as much as 
they please, no man who assumes to be a states- 
| man can sustain himself in any other position. 
Well, then, Mr. Chairman, I propose to come 
down from the high position of the elder gentle- 
| man from Virginia, [Mr. Syrn,} and from the 
still higher flight of the youfiger gentleman from 
| Virginia, [Mr. Garwert,]} to the safe level of 
every-day common sense—to practical legislation 
—to a careful examination of the real, practical 
_ interests of our whole country, and to a prudent 
/adaptation of measures to the welfare of the 
| people. 
r. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| who comes from your State, is, I believe, a strict 
Democrat, and has never done anything to call 
his orthodoxy in question with his party. Yet 
he takes the ground that I do, practically, and 
| his party friends have to turn their backs upon 
| him, and disavow all his doctrines, before they 
| can inaugurate the principles .of free trade. In 
his first report, in December, 1853, he told the 
. 
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| whole practice that any sound legislatio 
|| any party, could carry out in this count, 


I have not the time, had | 


The eloquent gentleman from Virginia | 
Mr. Garnett] has assumed a very precarious | 








views as I || 


a 


| which, while they enter into general consum 
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the whole theory and the 


n, from 
'Y with 
wil! put 
at did he 


success. I am quite sure that the people 
down any other theory or practice. W) 
tell you? He told you that you must re 
revenue to the wants of an economical 
tration of the Government, and that in th 
tion you must take care to protect the 
of the country. 

The projét of a tariff bill, which he 
in 1853, if I remember aright, had ve 
the same characteristics as the bill of th 
of the Committee of Ways and Means now under 
consideration. It recommended the extensioy , f 
the free list, and the protection of those artic : 


duc the 
adminis. 
at reduc. 
Sreat interests 


presented 
ry nearly 
€ majority 


. Ption, 
are necessary to the strength and independeno, 


of the country. The bill of the Secretary was 
considered a judicious one. It afforded rey, aoe 
sufficient for an economical administration of j)y. 
Government, and for the payment of the public 


debt, and avoided unnecessary burdens upon the 
| business of the country. 


In 1854, and again in 1855, Mr. Guthrie repeated 
his views; and in his last report on the finance 8, 


| the same ground is gone over again. Congress 
os 


| however, has not seen fit thus far to adopt the 








suggestions of the Secretary, or to mature any 
plan of its own which should bring the revenye 
down to the wants of the Government. Lookine 
back for a few years to the legislation of Cop. 
gress, we cannot fail to see that we have done 
that which we ought not to have done, and left 
undone that which we ought to have done. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has been more 
diligent in the discharge of his duties. To allay 
the alarm in the money market, and to ease the 
business of the country from the pressure upon 
it which the accumulation of the surplus revenue 
would produce, he redeemed a large amount of the 
public debt, long before it was due; paying to the 
creditors of the public, for the privilege of doing 
so, from 1853 to 1856, in premiums, $4,609,882. 
The whole amount of public debt redeemed, from 
March, 1853 to Nov. 15th, 1856, was $40,918,497, 
A large portion of this immense sum was paid 
years in advance of maturity. The coin was thus 
returned to the channels of circulation, and great 
injury to business avoided. Still further to relieve 
the country from the evils likely to grow out of 
the public hoarding of coin, the Secretary de- 
posited at the Mint several millions of dollars, to 
enable it to pay at once, in coin, for bullion de- 
posited, which could not circulate as money until 
coined. The course pursued by the Secretary en- 
titles him to the thanks of all well-wishers to the 
real interests of the country. Had Congress been 
equally mindful of the public welfare, the moncy 
might have remained in the pockets of the people. 
We haye, however, permitted the hoarding pro- 
cess to , on, in spite of the care of the Secretary, 
and in spite of expenditures which in some in- 
stances savor of extravagance. A large surplus 
has accumulated; it is still accumulating, and 
ought to be diminished. Every interest of the 
country requires that this hoarding by the Gov- 
ernment cease. The Government will not be 
administered eccnomically with an overflowing 
Treasury. The evils of extravagance will extend 
themselves into every branch of the public service. 
With extravagance comes a host of evils. We 
cannot absolve ourselves from the duty of our 

osition without perfecting a law which shall leave 
in the pockets of the people all money not neces- 
sary for the wants of Government, practicilig 
economy. 

One of the difficulties which lie in our way !0 
remodeling a revenue bill arises from devotion to 
different theerien of political economy. I think 
this difficulty may be lessened, if not entirely 
avoided, if we forget theory so far as we can, and 
look steadily at the interests of the country 3s 
situated at present. Our duties are practical du- 
ties; the interests we are called upon to look after 
are practical interests; let us have practical and 
sound judgment, and the results of our action will 
be practca!lv beneficial. 

The balance in the Treasury on the 30th of J une, 

1856, WEB occccerceccereccrsccesGlI W159 
Estimated balance, June 30, 1857... 22,345,20 
Estimated balance, June 30, 1858... 43,995,710 
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The public debt on November 15, 1856, was 
630,963,919, redeemable in 1865 and 1868. So 


That in less than seventeen months we could pay | 


of our public debt, and have in the penaeee some 
ion millions of dollars. Could this be redeemed 
within the Seventeen coming months there would 

less danger than is now apprehended from 
‘venue. It is not probable, however, 

ithe payment in advance will be accepted, at a 

acticable premium, by the public creditors; and, 
unless We pass at this session some measure of 
= ief, the lerge amount of money named above 
will be locked up in the Treasury, and withdrawn 
from the channels of circulation. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, is there any business 
man—any one who knows what is going on in 
the country, who believes that $43,000,000 can 
be abstracted from the business of the country 
without producing paralysis? Any man who dis- 
regards this state of facts shows that he either 
does not know what he is about, or else he is in- 
sensible to the welfare of the country.” No wise 
mai—no sound statesman—no man who is equal 
iy the duty of a legislator for this great country 
can disregard this alarming fact. 

The finance report estimates that there are 
«250,000,000, in coin, in the country. This is 
the instrumentality by which the immense busi- 
yess of the country istransacted. Of thisamount 


< rp Is 


«0,000,000 are in the banks, and constitute the | 
iasisof acirculation of bank notes of $200,000,000. | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we can see at a glance 
that the accumulation in the Treasury of from 


¢40,000,000 to $50,000,000 will produce a draught | 


ypon the banks for coin. The banks must, as a 
matter of course, fortify themselves, and coin 
will be in demand. The public hoarding will be 
followed by private hoarding—and what will be 
the general result? A run upon the banks, gen- 
eral distrust, and the evils ever attendant upon 
such a condition of affairs will ensue. 
pursue this train of thought. 
should be sufficient. 

The vote upon the bill now before the commit- 
tte should be taken with special reference to the 
alarming facts which I have hinted at. We should 


keep these facts steadily in view; and I cannot | 


but think that any member who votes upon a 
mere theory, disregarding the facts which press 


upon us, is not fully aware of the responsibilities || 


of a representative of -the people. 
But how shall we reduce this revenue? The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] said, the 


other day, that we could find means of spending | 


this money in sures out legitimate plans for 
the public good. friend over the way says we 


might pay our debts, the French spoliation bill, || 


and a great many other obligations resting upon 


us. There is no question that we owe many debts | 
which we ought to pay; but we cannot get mem- | 


bers of Congress to vote in one direction gnough 
todeplete the public Treasury. If we can devise 
any honest and judicious mode to get this money 
out of the Treasury, the sooner we do it the better. 
Allwe can do now, however, is to adjust this rev- 
enue as well as we can, and as soon as we can. 
But how are we to accomplish this purpose? 
How are we to reduce the revenue to the point 


of safety and economy? One gentleman from || 
Virginia [Mr. Lercuer] says we must make a | 
, Will that reduce | 
the revenue? [ have no doubt the gentleman thinks | 
twill; but has he given us any reason why it will? | 


general proportional reduction. 


Ithink it will not. If we reduce the duty five 
per cent. upon cottons, Ido not think that will 

eerease the revenue on that article. 
is reduced five per cent. on woolens, I do not think 
that will at all reduce the revenue from that source. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, {[Mr. 
Borce,) the other day, said that Mr. Walker, the 
‘ormer Seeretary of the Treasury, had ascertained 
‘hat a certain percentage was the natural revenue 
Standard. How can there be a natural revenue 


standard? Importations change with the change | 


of men’s feelings, with the change of men’s in- 
terests, and with the fashions of the times. There 
'S ho natural standard, and if there is, how do 


you discover it to-day? It may have been the | 


Natural standard in 1846; is it therefore necessa- 
rly So in 1857? And if it be a varying standard, 
What is the law of variation ? 


I will not | 
A hint to the wise | 


If the duty | 


The Tariff—Mr. Hort 


rton, of Ohio. 


_ imagination about these things. It will not do to 
pass a revenue law, under the idea that you can 
reduce the revenue by a simple reduction of the 
| rate of tariff upon all the schedules. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mace] would 
| have a horizontal tariff, one which would place 
all imports under a tariff of fifteen per cent. I do 
not believe that any of us can cypher out, with 
any degree of probability, the result of that 
scheme. I see no way of reducing the tariff that 
is practical, from any of these schemes, coming 
from the quarter I have mentioned. The gentle- 
|| man from South Carolina [Mr. Boyce) recom- 
| mended that we put in tea and coffee at a certain | 
|| percentage, and then make an equitable tariff. 
\| ‘That would increase the revenue, so far as I 
|| know. At any rate you have no reason to believe 
|| that it will reduce the revenue down to the neces- 
| sary point of an economical administration of this 
| Government. 

I see, then, no way but substantially to follow 
out the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury—that ic, to enlarge the free list, and 
reduce the revenue in a way that you will feel it 
least in the particular instances. Make that free 
list as large as it will be safe to make it, and in 
doing so, consider all the interests of the country. 
I would subject, by this course, no great interest 
to injury. IL would put on the free list those arti- 
cles which we want in this country, and which 
we do not produce ourselves. I would put on the 
free list no article, the effect of which would be to 
injure any great interest of the country. 

And here I must express my disavowal, my 
entire unbelief, and my total dissent from the 
doctrine which has been frequently uttered upon 
this floor, that a tariff for incidental protection is 
specially or principally for the benefit of the man- 
| ufacturing interests. They are to derive benefit, 
it is true, but I believe that such protection as 
may be derived from a revenue tariff is for the | 
benefit of all the great interests of the country— 
|| of every one of them, of every producing class, 
and especially of that greatest of all our interests 
thaf of labor. I represent a western district; un 
1 am as fully a believer as any of those gentlemen 
who represent northern districts, in this policy 
of getting protection from a revenue tariff. I 
represent also an agricultural as well as a mineral 
district; and I am fully convinced that the poliey 
now indicated is for the benefit of all the great 
interests of the country, and certainly for the 
benefit of the agricultural interest. 

Keeping in view, Mr. Chairman, that it is our 
indispensable duty to reduce the revenue, I go, 
first, as [ stated before, for putting upon the free 
list all raw materials used in our manufactures 
which we do not produce in our country, and 
which we render more valuable by expending 
upon them our skill andlabor. I do this not only 
as it regards articles of domestic consumption, but 
such as may enter into the export trade of the | 
country. 

In this respect, I shall support cordially the bill 
of the Committee of Ways and Means so far as 
its free list is concerned. ~ | am in favor, also, of 
placing upon the free list all tropical fruits, and 
everything of the sort which we consume, but do 
not produce, whether called luxuries or necessa- 
ries. 

There are other articles which might be men- 
tioned which I should be willing to put upon the | 
free list, which can be produced among us, but | 
which, as yet, are not to any considerable extent. 
Flax is one of these articles. A good deal of flax 
is sown for the seed, and in some instances the 





as I am informed, itis not produced to any extent 
for manufacture into fabrics. In 1856, we im- | 
ported into the country more than eleven million 
dollars value in linen fabrics. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that we should manufacture | 
for ourselves a considerable portion of the quan- 
tity we need under a free ne of the raw 
material; and it is supposed a demand for flax | 
would thus be created here which would induce | 
its growth on our own soil, 
Mr. Chairman, there are other articles which I 
| might enumerate, but the time allotted me will 
|| not permit a more specific detail. In the discus- | 
‘| sion of the bill before the committee, a good deal 





I think, Mr. Chairman, there isa great deal of || has been said in favor of taking the duty off from 





| fiber is prepared for paper-making; but, so far 
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| Sugar, and placing that article upon t 
| The object is unquestionably to reduce the price 


| consumption, and is a necessary of life. 


| may be supplied at a cheap rate is of course de- 
| sirable. I do not intend to go into this question 


points [ propose simply to suggest. 


| press upon it the very strong belief which I have 
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he free list. 


to the consumer. 


Sugar is an article of general 


hatit 
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at large. Itis not necessary that! shoud do so, 
for the Representatives of Louisiana are abund- 
antly able to take care of their interests. A few 
' Is it for the 
interest of any of the States bordering upon the 
Ohio to interfere with, or injure in any way, the 
market they now possess for their products — 
manufacturing and agricultural—in the sugar dis- 
tricts? I can assure the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Corrax,] who is so zealous on this subject, 
that every farmer on the Ohio, on either side, and 
every large manufacturing establishment, would 
feel any injury to the sugar districts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, would the section of the 
country west of the mountains be supplied with 
sugar at a cheaper rate than it has been hitherto ? 
I think not. The sugar districts outside of the 
southwest of our own country, probably are de- 
veloping as rapidly as they would were we to take 
off the duty on imported sugar. The supply 
would be lessened by injuring the culture in our 
own country, and, of course, the price increased. 
The production of sugar in Louisiana has been 
encouraged by our policy. It appears to me that 
it would not be right for us to take any step which 
can be avoided, Whose tendency would be inju- 
rious to the sugar-growing region. I do not think 
it politic, even if it were just. In the very region, 
Indiana, whence these memorials for free sugar 
come, it is for their interest to sustain the growth 
of sugar in Louisiana. The same may be said 
of Ohio. 

{Here Mr. Houston interrupted; and, at his 
suggestion, Mr. Horton gave way to a motion 
to adjourn. ] 
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Monpay, February 16, 1857. 


Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. When 1 addressed 
the committee on Saturday, I endeavored to im- 


that it is of immense importance to perfect some 
measure during the present session which will 
reduce the revenue, in order to benefit all the busi- 
ness interests ofthe country; toavoid for the future 
the great error we have committed for the last 
three or four years in accumulating a surplus in 
the Treasury, and thereby crippling the business 
of the country; thereby aiding and alwiting 80 
far as we could, the wasteful and unneceSsary 
expenditures of the public money, as well as par- 
alyzing the enterprise of the country, by taking 
out of the channels of circulation the instrument- 
ality by which business is carried on. ‘ 
I tried to impress on the committee, Mr. Ghair- 
man, that the measure which had been suggested 
by the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Boyct] would not—so far as I can understand it 
—reduce the revenue, and-that the reduction of 
the revenue was an indgspensable necessity. I 
also suggested to the committee that the bill of 
the minority of the mittee of Ways and 
Means —so far as I can matter -— would 
not produce that result.- Ir 
measures whd been menti 
recollect, M?-Chairnian, that the 
we have had on the tariff have been directe 
some few exceptions, to the defense of specialjin- 
terests. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mom 
RIEL] was very fearful lest Vermont wool should 
be injured. My colleague (Mr. Stanton] igive 
anxious lest Ohio interests should be j rded. 
Others have done the siitwerthing. And still they 
avoid the great questions: ** How will you reduce 
the revenue? How will vou defend and render 
safe the business interests of the whole country ?”’ 
That question has been kept entirely out of View 
in most of the speeches, though not in all. Jt ios 
right and proper that gentlemen should look welf "> 
to the interests of their constituents. This I proWwrs 
pose to do, and ** not to leave the other undone,”*-~ 
Mr. Chairman, thd present proposition of the 
Committee of Ways and Means is to admit wool 
costing under fifteen cents and over fifty cents, 
duty free; and wool costing more than fifteen 
cents and less than fifty cents, at a duty of thirty 
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percent. ad valorem. The theory, as I understand 
it, is to admit that class of wool which does not 
interfere with our own production, and which 
enters largely into fabrics of wool which we con- 
sume in various forms, free, while we place a 
duty of thirty per cent. upon the sorts of wool | 
which w® produce; thereby, it is thought, protect- | 
ing the wool-grower when he needs it, and favor- 
ing the manufacturer when it can be done without 
injury to the grower of wool. If the bill, on the 
final vote, contains the free list substantially as || 
at present, I shall vote for it with the duty upon | 
wool as it is; but I shall do so with reluctance. || 
I think the wool-grower will not realize the ben- 
efit which he expects. And I believe the honest || 
importer, the regular merchant, is placed at a dis- 
advantage with the unscrupulous dealer. I think 
it not sound policy to leave open any door for 
fraud, which can well be shut. 

I have another view in regard to this matter, 
which I feel bound to present. It is my opinion 
that it is for the interest of the wool-grower, in 
our cougtry, to admit wool duty free. 1 believe 
that to this complexion it will come at last. Iam 
fully aware that this opinion is not general among 
my colleagues; but being thoroughly convinced 
of its correctness, | take the responsibility of main- 
taining it. 

Mr. Chairman, woolen goods are consumed in 
the United States to as great an extent as in any 
country, in proportion to population. Wool it- 
self, however, has to go through the process of 
manufacture before it enters into consumption. 
At the present day, this manufacture is carried 
on in establishments requiring a heavy outlay of 
capital in buildings and machinery. The domes- 
tic manufacture, or homespun, is carried on to | 
only a very small extent in any part of the coun- | 
try. The demand for wool in large quantities 
must come through the manufacturers. So far 
as I can see the matter, therefore, the only way 
to give incidental protection to wool-growing is 
to afford it to manufacturing. The power and 
the inducement, on the part of manufacturers, to 
buy the raw material, it seems to me, are all that 
it is necessary or practicable to secure. 

The demand for woolen fabrics in the country is 
general and permanent. If that demand is met in 
a considerable degree by our own manufacturers, 
a stable demand for wool is the necessary result. 
In mechanical &kill, we can compete with any 
nation. Some of the machinery, even in the 
woolen manufacture, invented by American skill, 
has been introduced into the best of European 
factories. Bigelow’s carpet-loom, I have oes 
told by competent judges, has reduced the cost 
of Brussels carpets twenty-five per cent. 

1 see no difficulty in our supplying our home 
demand for woolens if we give the manufacturers 
the protection which we may reasonably do under 
our system of imposts, and thereby insure to our 
wool-growers a stable and extensive demand for 
their products. While we do this we also add 
to the demand for all farm products, and by the 
extension of manufacturing establishments all 
over the country, we diversify agricultural pro- 
ductions, and increase the value of land. To 
supply woolen fabrics, however, we must use, 
to some extent, foreign wool. For some fabrics 
common and cheaper wool than we raise is neces- 
sary. For some fabrics we do not, at this time, 
raise a sufficient quantity of the finer wools; and 
for other fabrics a mixture is requisite of the spin- 
ning qualities of the American wool with the felt- 
ing qualities of some of the foreign wools. I have 
no practicai knowledge of the qualities of wool 
myself; but all the inquiries I have been able to 
make from those who are conversant with the 
subject, result as | have stated —that to manu- 
facture for the consumption of our own people, 
we must have foreign wool to mix with our own. 
Of gourse my inquiries could only be made of | 
dealfrs and manufacturers as to the qualities of 
wool, and their testimony is to be judged in con- 


given. The history of wool and woolens in this | 


country corroborates this testimony. ‘The his- 
tory of the same subject in England is explained 
on the same ground; and I think it a fair conclu- 
sion that the version given is true. All the tes- 
timony I can procure corresponds in this: that | 
American wool is remarkable for firmness, | 
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strength, and the qualities which go to make | 
good warp; but that generally it is deficient in | 


what is termed the felting quality, which is indis- 
pensable in making the finer cloths. 

I have no question, Mr. Chairman, that with 
our vast territory, and our varied climate and soil, 
we can produce all desirable qualities of wool. 
At this time, such seems not to be the case. It 
will probably not be the case until wool-growing 
becomes more general, and until the demand for 


the various qualities of wool becomes a stable | 
, and constant demand. 


That can only be a con- 
sequence of the wants of manufactures actually 
existing in the country. That end will be insured 
and hastened by the policy which I amadvocating. 
Mr. Chairman, I annex a table of duties on im- 
ported wool up to thistime. Also a table showing 
the growth of wool in the country: 


« Tariff duties on imported wool from 1789. 

January, 1789, to April, 1816—free. 

April, 1816, to May, 1824—15 per cent. ad valorem. 

May, 1824, to June, 1825—costing under 10c. per Ib., 15 
per cent. ad valorem. 

May, 1824, to June, 1825—costing over 10c. per Ib., 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1825, to June, 1826—costing under 10c. per Ib., 15 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1825, to June, 1826—costing over 10c. per Ib., 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1826, to June, 1828—costing under 10c. per Ib., 15 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1826, to June, 1828—costing over 10c. per Ib., 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1828, to June, 1828—4c. per Ils. specific, and 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1829, to June, 1830—4c. per Ib. specific, and 45 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1830, to June, 1832—4c. per Ib. specific, and 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

June, 1832, to June, 1842—costing under &c. per Ib., free. 

June, 1832, to June, 1842—costing over 8c. per Ib., 4c. 
specific, and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 


June, 1842, to July, 1846—costing under 7c. per Ib., 5 per | 


cent. ad valorem. 
June, 1842, to July, 1846—costing over 7c. per Ib., 3c. 
specific, and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
July, 1846, to present time—all wool, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 
Wool grown in the United States. 


dc Jig bke . e+e. 35,802,114 Ibs., valued at $11,345,959 | 
1850... sescceeseece £2,516,259 “ 15,755,088 
Miss inniedvceemall *61,471,493 ° 
i swaetpoueniseva $47,481,061 


* According to Finance report. 
t According to New York dealers. 


So far as I can judge, the smaller quantity is | 


more nearly correct, a good deal of pains having 
been taken to ascertain the facts by the dealers, 
and Secretary Guthrie only assuming in his re- 
port that there had been the same proportional 
increase from 1850 to 1855, as there had been 
from 1840 to 1850. 

This view is strengthened by the following 
statement from Mr. William H. Ladd, of Rich- 


mond, Jefferson county, Ohio: 
Number of sheep in Ohio. 


RR 7. .4,104,450 1856...... pinto enwes . 3,513,683 

RS AE 4,845,189 

‘Taking the maximum—say in 1854, 4,845,189—at 2X Ibs. per 
head, which is about the average, we have.... 14,624,069 

In 1856, 3,513,684, at 23 Ibs. per head, we have.. 9,662,621 


Being a decrease in two years of........+.+++. 3,961,413 


Foreign wool imporied into the United States. 


| 1840.....¢0 iron geeenes 9,813,212 Ibs., valued at $819,830 
BBSU cnc ncccces cocses 18,669,704 * 66 1,681,691 | 
BESS . oc cc cece tees cove 17,805,511 * es 1,940,697 
ROBB. once sees cvses . . 14,737,393 * 6 1,665,064 


Showing a decrease in the use of foreign wool 
as well as domestic, the last two years. The 
report on Finance shows a decrease in woolen 
manufactures in 1854-55, and a further decrease 
is supposed to exist in 1855-56. 

It will be seen from the table of duties that wool 


culture in the United States had no protection 
' . . . 
until 1816. The first improvements in wool cul- 


ture were made when wool was duty free. I think 


I may safely say that, during that time, we made 
more progress than we have made since, in pro- 


incon- | portion to our capital, population, and business 
nection with tke circumstances under which it-is || 


generally. 

Mr. KENNETT. Was not the war of 1812 
of great benefit to the wool-growers? 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. No doubt the war 
of 1812 benefited the wool-growers. It benefited 
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we were making progress in the culture Jo, 
before the war. Since that time why have y: 
not made the same progress in the manufae:,,. 
_ of wool that we have in other great staples, si.) 
|| as cotton and iron? I can see no reason, ey,...., 
that the duty on wool has, to a certain extor, 
_ crippled the manufacturer, and reacted Upon the 
|| grower. 
| By reference to the foregoing statement of the 
'| growth of wool, itappears that, in 1840, 35,000,099 
»ounds were pape: in 1850, 52,000,000. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, has enti. 
| mated that, in 1855, there were 61,000,000 pounds 
| produced; but that estimate is based upon the 
| supposition that the increase from 1850 to 1855 
|| was at the same rate as from 1840 to 1850. 4, 
| nowhere expresses any opinion as to the fact. 
|, So far as I can form an opinion; from the bes 
|| testimony within reach, about 47,000,000 pounds 
| is the product of 1855. The gentleman from y, . 
| mont admits that the growth of wool has fal\; n 
off in his region; and Ee statement of Mr. Ladd 
of Ohio, furnished by the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts, [Mr. De Wirr,] shows a large falline 
off in that State. This decrease has not been 
without a cause. What is the cause, unless it hyo 
that the manufacturing interest has been in a cop. 
| dition far from prosperous? It cannot be becayse 
our people do not consume woolen goods, for we 
have increased our importations of woolens from 
| $10,000,000 in 1846, to $33,000,000 in 1856. | 
can see no reason why we should not supply our 
own wants in this particular if we pursue a judi- 
a: But gentlemen say that woo! bears 
| a good price at this time, and that all the clip of 
| 1856 has been in market at fair prices. This is 
| trae; but had there been 61,000,000 pounds in- 
|; stead of 47,000,000, what would have been the 


facture 


|| price? 
|| Some gentlemen express their doubts as to the 
falling off in the growth of wool. If the clip has 
not decreased, what has become of it? ‘The See- 
| retary of the Treasury informs you that the man- 
ufacture of woolen fabrics has decreased. The 
importation of foreign wool has decreased, while 
| that of woolens has largely increased. No wool 
'| is exported, and there is said to be only a small 
| stock on hand. No other conclusion appears 

plausible except that the wool crop is greatly di- 
|| minished. Uncertainty, irregularity, fluctuation 
in price, want of confidence in manufacturers’ 
ability to continue their operations, have produced 
| their natural result. Add the fact, that stocks in 
| woolen manufacturing companies have gone down 
|| to a low price, and there will be no doubt as to 
|| the conclfision to which I have arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Srawrtoy] 
and others who have spoken’upon this subject, 
|| assume that there is antagonism of interests be- 
|, tween the wool-grower and the manufacturer. | 
occupy ¢he conirary position—that is to say, 
| mutuality ofinterests exists betweenthem. Woo 
|| cannot go into general consumption until it has 
_ left the hands of both grower and manufacturer. 
| They may be said to be complements of each 
| other; they are necessary to each other. From 
this point of view we may more easily come to 
an understanding as to the true policy for us to 
pursue. : 

My colleague said in his speech that he would 
| like to have a question answered: How will the 
‘| admission of wool, duty free, enable the manu- 
‘| facturer to buy cheap, and the grower to sell his 
| wool dear? When this question was propounded, 
| my colleague assumed an air which evidently 
/ meant ** You cannot answer.’’ Just for the in- 

stant, Mr. Chairman, my colleague forgot that he 
|| was not practicing law before a jury. He did not 
|| realize, at the moment, that he was a legislator 
} acting for the important interests of a great coun- 
|| try, or he would not have stated his question 1" 
| the form he did. ‘Fo admit wool duty free, or * 
| alow duty, has not for its object to raise or 0 
| depress the price of wool. The object is simply 
| that, for the portiorof the raw material which !s 
|| not purchased in the United States, the American 
|, manufacturer should be able to go into the mar- 
| kets of the world upon a footing of equality with 
| other manufacturing nations, that he may ty 


| 
| 
| 


also the woolen manufacturers, and through them™|, American skill, American machinery, and Amer- 


the wool-growers were benefited. From 1795 to 
1816 we had war for two and a half years; but 


| ican inventive genius on equal terms. Entering 
| thus into competition, it is believed the America” 
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~ayufacturer can furnish our own people with 
- we woolen goods, and ultimately get a fair share 
the markets of other countries. It is believed 

at by mixing foreign wool with our own in the 
fbrics that are required for home consumption, 
‘ho damand for Amercan wool will be increased, 
and the growth of itgreatly extended. ‘The Amer- 
can manufacturer says to you that for stuff goods 


or goods that do not require a nap orfinish, Amer- | 


ican wool is of the best description, and that for 
many purposes it is unrivaled; that in all cloths 
it 18 hast for warp, but that for some purposes it 
requires other qualities of wool to be mixed with 
it, I believe these statements; and I have heard 


nothing Which makes a case on the contrary, ex- | 


cept it be the dogmatic assertion of unbelief. 
My colleague cites the example of France to 
custain What he terms the policy of protection, 
and asserts that the French Government has, from 
the beginning, protected the wool-growers. He 
failed to tell us all that France had done. If I 
an correetly informed, the importation of woolen 


goods was prohibited, and for a time, at least, a | 


bounty was paid on the exportation of woolens. 


Will the example of France help the gentleman’s | 


argument when fully understood? I think not. 
| learn, too, unfortunately for my friend, that 
France has latterly changed her policy, and is ad- 
mitting foreign wool at a nominal duty. So far 
as | can learn, all the other manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe are occupying ground similar to 
ihat we are favoring. ‘This is emphatically true 
of the Netherlands, Germany, and England. 

Mr. Chairman, if our friends will examine this 
question thoroughly, they will see that from the 
nature of the case, the proper way to benefit the 
wool-grower is to do it through those who ex- 
pend their labor, skill, and capital upon the raw 
material. Wool being, as I have before said, an 
article which must have capital, labor, and skill, 
expended upon it before it can go into consump- 
tion, protection to it must be mediate, and not 
immediate. If you protect the wool-grower by a 
duty on ngertan wool, you must give a counter- 
balancing duty on the importation of woolens, 
so as not to disable the manufacturer, as you are 
now doing. My colleague says that is right; and 
le will agree with me in levying a duty on wool, 
and an increased duty on woolens. That will 
really be no better for the wool-grower, and will 
not reduce the revenue—a purpose which is not 
to be lost sight of. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of 
the committee to the experience of other nations 
on this subject. In Germany, they have free 
wool, and they have increased both the growth 
and manufacture of this article to a great extent. 
The best wool-growing districts of the world, so 
far as fine wool is concerned, are the free import- 
ing districts of Gérmany. I have already refer- 
red to the Netherlands, as well as to England. I 
desire to ask the attention of the committee espe- 
cally to the history of this subject in England. 
Asmall duty had existed on the importation of 
wool into England when, in 1819, a specific duty 
of six pence per pound was laid upon all foreign 
woolimported into the United Kingdom. This 
duty was levied at the gpecial instance of the 
landed interest, for the benefit of the wool-grower. 
The effect of this duty was discussed all over Eng- 
land. The merchants who had exported vast 
quantities of British woolens to other countries, 
wentup to Parliament with their petitions, and 
sad: * You are destroying the export trade.’’ 
the English manufacturers stated that for some 
purposes English wool did not answer. They 
must have some of the fine wools of Spain, and 
the finishing wools of Germany, in order to meet 
the wants of the markets they had supplied, and 
that the duty on imported wool placed them ata 
disadvantage in reference to their competitors— 
the manufactures of the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, where there was no restriction upon wool. 

hey said that the merchants of the United States 
Were going to Prussia and the Netherlands for 
their Woolen goods, and England was losing this 
‘mportant market. These representations pro- 
enced an effect. Parliament reduced the uty 
fom SIX pence to three pence per pound, Sep- 
tember id, 1824; and on a — to ao 
nai December 10, 1824. The landed interest 
Was fied with this. In 1827 petitions were 


| presented to Parliament for the relief of the wool- 
\) sone. In 1828, a committee of the House of | 
| 
‘| length. Wool-growers, landholders, manufac- | 
| turers, and dealers from various parts of the king- | 
|| dom, were examined under oath. The object of 
| the memorialists was to have a protective duty 
|| laid upon imported wool. The testimony is pub- 
lished, and is to be found in the Library of Eon 
gress. Atthat time British wool was at a lower 
|| point than it had been for a long time; and the 
|| wool-growers alleged the cause to be the compe- 
|| tition of foreign wool. This view was urged by | 
leading members of the House of Lords, which, 
as is well known, is the representative of the 
| landed interest of the kingdom. The Administra- 
| tion, at the head of which, at the time, was Lord 
| Wellington, refused to introduce any change. 
| In 1829, the subject was brought forward again, 
and urged by the Duke of Richmond and others. 
It was proposed that a tax of three pence per 
ound be laid upon foreign wool imported, for the | 
enefit of wool-growers. The question was taken 
May 26, 1829; and the vote stood—for the motion 
35, against it 88; majority against, 53. Thus it 
became evident that, in the opinion of Parliament, 
the landed interest were mistaken in their views, 
and thatthe wool-grower and manufacturer should 
receive protection through duties upon the man- 
ufactured article. The question is settled so far 
as England is concerned. 

What has been the practical result, as it regards 
the grower and the manufacturer? The wool crop 
of Great Britain, in 1800, according to Luccock on 
wool, was 92,544,000 pounds; in 1828, according 
to Hubbard, 111,623,728 pounds; in 1851, accord- 
gi Southey, 275,000,000 pounds. 


it 








the correctness of the statement making two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds the product 
of British wool. He quotes an article in the New 
York Tribune, which says there are thirty-five 
millions of sheep in the United Kingdom, and 
assumes the average weight of the fleece to be four 
pounds, making one hundred and forty million 
yuan of wool as the product of Great Britain. 

know not the authority on which my colleague 
assumes four pounds to be the average weight of 
the British fleece. In 1800,it was more than that; 
in 1828, it was over five pounds to the fleece. 
Southey, in his work on wool, published in 1851, 
in London, states it at five pounds as a safe esti- 
mate. He estimates fifteen millions of sheep as 
slaughtered for mutton, that number of fleeces 
passing through the hands of feltmongers to the 
manufacturer. He estimates the annual clip at 
forty millions making in all fifty-five millions 
fleeces, at five pounds to the fleece, make up the 
quantity two hundred and seventy-five million 
pounds of British wool. The same writer states, 
that in 1850, about seventy-five million pounds of 
foreign wool were manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, making in all three hundred and thirty- 











Ay colleague, in his speech, called in question || now. | move to postpone all prior orders for the 





five million pounds of wool consumed ina year in 
the manufacturies of Great Britain. My colleague 
should reéxamine his facts. An sadeaetn who 
desires, can satisfy himself of the correctness of 
these statements, by reference to Bischoff on 
Wools, vol. 2, p. 374-5; Southey on Wools, p. 
16, 17.—Testimony of Lords Committee. 

I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to correct a mis- 
take which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
fallen into, and which my colleague [Mr. Sran- 
Ton] has noticed. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says that the price of wool went up in Eng- 
land the next year after the removal of the duty. 
So far is true; but in the years 1827, 1828, and 
1829, the price of wool fell. It is accounted for 
on this ground: The discussion in the House of 
Lords, on the wool duty, alarmed the manufactu- 
rers, and deterred them from purchasing. The 

uestion being settled in 1829, and ihe policy of 
the Government rendered permanent, prices re- 
covered, and have continued firm and good ever 
since. 

Mr. Chairman, one inducement I have had in 
urging these views upon the committee and upon 
the country, is, that the importance of a stable 
policy may be realized. Let gentlemen examine 
the reasons why the wool-growing interests and 
the manufacturing interests should bind them- 
selves together as parts of one whole, and then 
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| follow out the history of the growth and manu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SENATE. 





| facture of wool in England and other producing 


ords took testimony on this subject at great || nations; and I feel sure they will concur in the 


wisdom of the policy which I sustain, 

There need be no fear that an undue share of 
foreign wool will be consumed, for the cost of 
importation averages twenty-five per cent. on 
cost, which is of itself, a protection of the home 
article. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the first lessons a legis- 
lator should learn is, that there is a mutuality 
of interests between agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. No nation can be great and in- 
dependent without the development of all three. 
On this floor we should look with jealousy 
upon any policy that implies antagonism between 
them. 

There are other branches of the subject before 
the committee upon which I should like to express 
my views; but, as my time is exhausted, I must 


| content myself by seeking another occasion. 





TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC, 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


Tuorspay, February 26, 1857, 

On the bill to expedite the construction of a line or lines 
of Magnetic Telegraph from the Atlantic States to San 
Francisco, in California. 

Mr. RUSK. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No.622)to exvedite the gonstruction ofa line or 
lines of magnetic telegraph from the Alantic States 
to San Fancisco, in the State of California, have 
instructed me to report it back with an amend- 
ment, and more to take it up for consideration 


purpose of taking it up. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 


| hears no objection to the motion. 


Mr. STUART. As I understand, no report 
can be taken up for consideration on the day it is 
made from the committee without the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
heard no objection. 


Mr. STUART. I was addressing the Chair 


| for the very purpose of objecting. 


The PRESIDENT pro temporé. At the time 
the Chair announced that he had heard no objec- 
tion, the Senator had not risen, 

Mr. STUART. | object to its being considered 
to-day.. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then in the 
opinion of the Chair it must lie over. 

Mr. WELLER. I think it is clearly compe- 
tent for a majority of the Senate to decide whether 
they will consider that bill or not. Itis a bill 
introduced three days ago on my motion, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. They have reported it back; and I 
think under the rule of the Senate the very mo- 
ment it is reported back, it is under the control 
of the majority of the Senate; and therefore the 
motion made by the Senator from Texas to post- 
pone all prior orders, with a view to proceed to 
the consideration of this bill, was strictly in order, 
and ought to be put tothe Senate. I deny the 
authority of the Chair to preclade that motion 
from being made at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
pao acted erroneously in supposing it could 

e excluded by an objection. The Chair will put 
the question to the Senate. 

Mr. STUART. I do not wish to get in a dis- 
cussion on the priority of business, because that 
would consume the whole time; but we had an 
order here for the consideration of territorial busi- 
ness. I have some territorial bills which have 
been reported-from the Committee on Public 





Lands. They have been here two or three weeks. 
It is highly important that they should’ be con- 
sidered. We have nothing but the morning hour 
during which to dispose of them. Affairs are so 
managed here that the tariff and State bills and 
others consume the whole day. I asked the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to yield the tariff bill, that i 
might move to take up the business to which I 
have alluded, in order that those bills may pass 

so that the maps can be made out to put t e land 
| offices in the Territozies in operation. This bill 
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has just been reported, and certainly should not 
have priority. As I said, I do not wish to have 
any dispute, I gave way to the Committee on 
Territories in regard to their measures, and to the 
Senator from Texas also upon his bill; and now, 
when the business of a territorial character comes 
from the Committee on Public Lands, it is not 
allowed to be taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator call for 


the passage of such bills on the Calendar as are | 


not objected to? 

Mr. STUART. That is what I desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope the Senate will allow 
that course to be pursued. It consumes very little 
time. 
business if we adopt the rule that anything that 
rives rise to debate shall go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope the question will be 
ut without discussing the priority of business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Texas has reported back bill (S. No. 622) 
to expedite the construction of a line or lines of 
telegraph from the Atlantic States to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, and he asks the 
Senate now to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
the hour of one o’clock arriv@, it shall be laid 
aside in order to take up the special order? 

The PRESIDENT pgo tempore. The unfinished 
business will come up at one o’clock. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yesterday I reported from 


the Committee on Public Buildings a bill to ex- 


We can transact a great deal of important | 


Is it understood that when 


tend the public grounds adjoining the Capitol. It | 


was taken up for consideration and postponed 
until this morning. Can any other bill take its 
lace for consideration now ? 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. 
vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the bill I have reported be 
not passed at this session, the improvement of the 
public grounds will be postponed for two years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘That bill was 
postponed until to-day, and will take its — 
with the general orders, and can come up only by 
a vote of the Senate. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I regard this as a very im- 
portant question; and I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. As I intend to vote against 
taking up this bill, I wish to state to the Senate 
my reasons for so doing. There is important 


Itcan bya 


business of « public character upon our Calendar, | 


which, in view of the tariff and appropriation bills, 
can only be taken up during the morning hour. 


For the purposes of these connections with Cali- | 


fornia, we have passed several bills, passed them 
in the moruing hour, and passed them to the ex- 
clusion of other business. It seems to me that 
there should be, and must be, if the business 


of the ‘Senate as it regards the country is to be || 


done, some reciprocity of action upon the subjects 
before us. Here is a bill introduced within the 


last few days, reported back this morning, the || 


character of which is unknown, no facts con- 
nected with which are printed so that the Senate 


can understand it, and to the exclusion of im- | 


portant public business of the country it is to be 
taken up bya forced vote and decided this morn- 
ing. 
assigned to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, having in charge a very great va- 


riety of public bills that have been pending for || 


weeks, and which I have been endeavoring to get 
up, it does not do for me to permit this course of 
policy to be practiced without protesting against 
it. I have given over to subjects of this charac- 
ter. I gave way to the Senator from Texas on 
the Arizona bill, which covered so many pages 
that the Senate could not and did not understand 
it, excluding business on the Calendar which be- 
longed of right to the committee I represent on 
that day; and now it is eee to take up this 
bill in the morning hour, ‘The question is to be 
forced on the Senate at once ooh = pt = 
iraportant question of a te ine, that has 
been before us for but fieeo eo. 


|| than justice in saying that I have been in favor 


| 
| 


On account of the position that has been || 


| 


1} 


} a: ° . 
'my friend, who has acted with generosity and 


18 willing to give it to us now. 


| why his measures have not taken up sixty min- 


| important, but from an exuberance of generosity. 
In regard to the telegraph measure that was || 


| emphatically. 
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Telegraph to the Pacific—Mr. Stuart, Mr. Weller. 


Upon every occasion I believe I have invariably | 


voted for and sustained every measure that has 
had the design of connecting the people on this 
side of the mountains with those on the other. I | 
intend to do so atall proper times. Still, for the | 
reasons I have stated, fom compelled to vote | 
against this motion. My only object in rising | 
was to explain why I shall so vote. 

Mr. WELLER. Ido not know fo what im- | 
yortant measures the Senator from Michigan al- 
udes that he has charge of; but | am very sure 
that he has charge of none more important than 
the bill which we propose now to submit to the 
Senate. I will say to that Senator, that although 
he hasacted generously towards these measures of 
which I have had charge during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, there is no question connected 
with California that has occupied more than two | 
hours of the whole time of this session of Con- | 
gress. Iam very sure I have not consumed over 
sixty minutes during the whole of this session in 
talking of California questions. 

Here is a measure which proposes to connect 
this portion of the continent with the far and dis- | 


tant West. Yesterday you passed a bill which | 
aC | 


will enable the British Government to obtain early } 


advices from her colonies on this continent, con- 
necting Ireland with Newfoundland; and now, 
when we submit a proposition simply to provide 
for a line of telegraph through your own terri- 
tory, in order that our people may communicate 
with this side of the continent, the Senator from 
Michigan objects. Sir, he was one of the warmest 
friends of that submarine telegraph yesterday; 
he regarded that as a subject of vast importance. 
When I propose one from the city of Washing- 
ton to the great city located on the Pacific ocean, 
there are some questions in regard to public lands 
that he thinks ought to be considered. I trust 


liberality towards me, and towards all measures 
with which I have been connected, will allow this 
bill to be taken up and passed. I believe the 
yublic interest demands it, and [ think the Senate 


Mr. STUART. My friend does me no more 


of every California measure. The very reason 
utes of the time of the Senate, is because the 
Senate has unanimously agreed to pass them | 
without comment—not because they were not 


passed yesterday, I am not going to review or 
rediscuss it. I say again that I was for it most 
I regard it as one of the best 
measures that I ever favored: in my life. As-to 
this measure, I am not opposed to it; I will not 





be found opposing it; but I think it was not a 
very harsh request, after having done so much 
for California interests, to ask to have this bill 
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Senate, 


proceeded, as in Committee of the Whole. to co 
sider the bill (S. No. 622) to expedite the > 
struction of a line or lines of telegraph from +), 
Atlantic States to California.’ It rOposes - 
authorize the Postmaster General, under the direc. 
tion and in the discretion of the President of 1), 
United States, to contract with any person : 
persons, association or associations, for the in. 
by the Government of a line or lines of magyetic 
telegraph from the city of Washington, in thp 
_ District of Columbia, to San Francisco, in th, 
| State of California, for a period of ten years, at 
| an annual rate of compensation not exceedine 
| $30,000; and to grant permission to the party o¢ 
| parties so contracting to use, during the contract 
| term, any unoccupied public lands on the route 
_ of the line or lines which may be necessary for 
| the same. The lines of telegraph are to be open 
to the use of all citizens of the United States 
| during the term of the contract, at rates which 
| shall be established with the approval of the Post. 
| master General, and which may be raised by him 
| from time to time, as he shall think proper. 
| The bill was reported from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, with an amend- 
ment, to add: 
And provided also, That no payment ‘shall be made for 
the use of the said telegraphic line or lines, for any portion 
of time when the same are not in operation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGS. I wish to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of tlie Committee on the Post Office 
| and Post Roads, in regard to this clause in the 
bill: 

And to grant permission to the party or parties so con- 
tracting, to use, during said term, any unoccupied public 
lands on the route of said line or lines which may be ne- 
cessary for the same. 

To what extent will this grant go to the com- 
pany? 

Mr. RUSK. _Itewill only go to the use of the 
land for establishing posts, and taking such tim- 
beras may be necessary to make posts. It confers 
no title, but merely gives them the use of “ any 
unoccupied lands on the route of said line or lines 
| which may be necessary for the same.” The 

land taken must be unoccupied. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is simply an easement on 
| the land, I suppose. 

Mr. RUSK. That is all. 
veyed. 

he bill was reported to the Senate as amend- 
ed, and the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was concurred in. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill 
| be engrossed and read a third time? 
| Mr. STUART. I should like to inquire from 
| some gentleman here if he knows on what route 
itis expected this line will be built? 

Mr. WELLER. I suppose whoever makes 
the contract for the Government will take it on 
| the shortest and most direct route. I suppose 


No title is con- 


laid over until to-morrow, in order that I might || the Senator has formed his own opinion as to 


have about fifteen or twenty minutes of the morn- || which is the most direct route. 


These persons 


ing hour to-day in order to dispose of bills of no || of course will take what they deem to be the most 


woe concern to me, of no concern to the State 

ene but simply important public measures 
with respect to the Territories, establishing land 
offices, so that the maps can be prepared, and 
those offices may be put into operation—that is 
all. I made &n objection to the consideration of 
this bill which I thought was fatal. I think so 
yet; but the Chair overruled it. 

I do not intend to be placed in opposition to 
this measure. So faras { know its general char- 


| practicable route, north or south. 

| Mr. STUART. I had no knowledge of that 
sort; but I had an impression, from what I saw 
around me, that it was the southern route through 
Arizona, and near the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. My impression was formed for the reason 
that [saw all my southern friends so perfectly quiet 
on the question. Yesterday they were violent; 
the cee was in danger; the country was In 
_ danger; the liberties of the people were in danger. 


acter, 1 am forit. What the particulars of the || They talked us all out of sight for two days. It 


bill are, I do not know. I am for anything and 
for everything that facilitates communication be- 
tween here and California; but I do not think it 


unreasonable to ask my friend from California to || 


let this bill lie over for twenty-four hours. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 27, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell 
of Tennessee, Bigler, Bright, Cass, Dodge, Douglas, Dur- 
kee, Fish, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Gwin, Harlan, Hous- 
ton, Jones of Lowa, Jones of Tennessee, Nourse, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, Wade, Weller, 
and Witson—97. 

NAYS — Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bigze, Clay, Evans, 
Fitzpatrick, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, i 
Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Toucey, and Trumbull—16. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 


. 


} 


ason, Sebastian, | Appalachicola, every single man is silent. 


| struck me that this manifestation was like that 
which we had on the bills for river and harbor 
improvements. 

r. IVERSON. Will the Senator be so good 
/as to designate what southern members are !0 
| favor of this tele; h bill? 
| Mr.STUART. The Senator will probably be 
able to designate when I go about five minutes 
\further. I say it struck me that it was like the 
_ river and harbor improvements. When we beg'! 
up on the lakes, there is no sort of limit to the 





| denunciation; but as we come down this way, " 


t down to 
The 
country there is in no danger; the only sort of 
difficulty, then, is to get northern men to vote for 


grows less and less, until, when we 
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347 Cone....3D Sess. Telegraph to the Pacific—Mr. Weller, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Rusk. S@NATE. 

con. the appropriation. It struck me that this, prob- || speaks of the violence of their opposition to every | that this line is tago South, I have never heard 

con. ply, was governed by the same rule. I think || appropriation for internal improvements at the || of it for one; and I believe I have been generally 

Pike :his is a very good project; but I cannot, for the*!| North, their gradual falling off, step by step, as || about as anxious in regard to all questions that 7. 
8 to ije of me, understand the difference betweem|| those appropriations come South, until, when || relate to our section of the country as any one «¥ 
sree. ;weedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 1 expected that || they get to Appalachicola, they are regarded with '| else, and at the same time as little desponed to be wp 
F the this measure upon principle would be attacked by | complaisance, and allowed to pass in silence. I || intrusive on the Senate. I repel the imputation rae 
D or xs opponents the same as the bill which was up || do not believe the Senator was sincere. I think || that is made. 


rg 


+i yesterday onthe same principle. I recollect that 
netic my honorable friend from Missouri [Mr. Green] 
1 the asked me, and he seemed to be perfectly confident | 
) the in the strength of his opinion, if I contended that | 


“e 
stale 


he, perhaps, simply intended to embarrass this 1 Mr. RUSK. Itis a matter of regret that the 
matter. I believe his remarks were more playful || honorable Senator from Michigan has chosen to 
than otherwise. I hopeso. Iam satiated, how- || indulge in the remarks he has made after the Sen- 
ever, that the coloring which the mind of the hon- || ate took up this bill. 





<i 


It is not for me to attribute 


: 
. 


'S, at the Government of the United States had the || orable Senator gives to most of these things is | to him any improper motives; but he must have 
ding right to do the same thing as to telegraphic com- || that of suspicion; he is inclined to suspect almost || judgment enough to know that the consequence 
ty or munication overland. 1 said yes. I think so || every measure that comes up, if it is not exactly || will be to delay any action on this bill until one 
tract now; but gentlemen differed from me. I suppose || consistent with what are his own views of policy || o’clock arrives, when the subject of the tariff 
route this telegraphic communication will be built on | and right. I appeal to the Senate if that is not |, must necessarily come up and displace this meas- 
y for the southern route. ure. The compliment which he paid to southern 


I am inclined to think that || the coloring he gives to all measures which are 
open if itis built a soon it ought to be; but I only || unwelcome to him. This is not just. 1] members is not deserved; and I think there is no 
tates wished to call the attention of the Senate to itas || Onthe present occasion animputation is thrown || Senator who knows it better than myself. Go 
thich a historical fact. || out in regard to the bill now before us. The Sen- || to your appropriation bills for internal improve- 











Post- Mr. WELLER. I understood the Senator || ator from Michigan gays no opposition is mani- || ments, and you will find five appropriations for ee 
> him fom Michigan to say, when the motion was 1 fested whatever by ‘southern members when a || the lakes in the northwestern States to one for the 
made to take up this bill, that he expected to vote || project comes before us like this, which he says || South. I have been in the habit of voting for i 
ee On for it. || 1s to take the southern route to California. g5 || bills without reference to their locality; and when- ; 
vend- Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. || far from receiving it in silence, and being per- || ever a measure that met my approbation came Z 
Mr. WELLER. He shows a remarkable de- | fectly content to have it passed, I have myself, || before the Senate, I have voted for it without in- and 
ide for cree of friendship towards the bill. He is en- || for one, not ae gone round to speak of the prin- | quiring whether it went to the South, or whether % 
yortion deavoring, in the first place, to excite sectional || ciple as wrong, but to avow that I would notcon- | it went to the North or the West. Is the South ; 
feeling by saying he judges from the indications || sent to its coming up at all, notwithstanding all || not a part of thiscountry? When you are called | 
that we propose to establish this line on the || the respect which I bear to the Senator from Cal- || on to pay the taxes, it is a very important part i 
iry of southern route; but feeling that that might not || ifornia, (Mr. Wetxer,] who I consider to be one | of the country, agd has been so from the adoption : 
Office accomplish his object, he immediately commenced || of the most estimable gentlemen in this body, and | of the Federal Constitution, When yoa come to 
& the reproaching my southern friends here, because || who I know has already received testimonials of | divide those taxes, everybody knows where the 
they have not opposed this bill. This is a very || the highest esteem of the whole Senate. | bulk of the money has been asked, and where it 
ame singular way of lending his aid—to try to excite || _ It is proposed to construct a telegraph from the || has gone. Because gentlemen from the South 
public party or sectional feeling against this measure! || city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, || get up here and tell us that they are not in favor 
be ne- And he asks why it is that the southern men have || to San Francisco, in California. I shall nottouch | of these schemes of internal improvements and 
not opposed this bill. I suppose they are satis- || on the merits of the question, for I do not believe || appropriating money, is it to be thrown in their 
com: fied that the Federal Government has the power || there is any idea existing on the part of members || teeth as a fault when they have made a steady 
ty provide for the transportation of mail matter || of the Senate of passing this bill, and if they have || opposition to all these schemes? I am not in- 
of the from here to the Pacific ocean. None of them || any idea of passing it at all, I do not believe they || cluded among tl taunted by the Senator, for I 
h tim- have opposed the wagon-road bills I have intro- || have the slightest hope that it can pass the House || have voted for Beecsi improvement bills of a 
onfers duced. My friend from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] || of Representatives. The session is too late for || general character, and I believe I have the con- 
“any an extreme man on these measures, concedes || the consideration of a subject like this. I will | stitutional right to do so. But are Senators who 
r lines that itis the duty of the Federal Government to || say, however, that those sections of the country || have stood year after year resisting these bills, 
The construct roads running through the Territories || which the Senator from Michigan represents here, | when they are applicable to their own section of 
of the United States, so as to enable the Atlantic || have only to bring forward telegraph bills of an || country as well as others, to be taunted that it is 
ent on to be connected with the Pacific. Now, what is || equally or more absurd character to command || very easy to construe the Constitution when the 
the object? I have not understood that there was || votes in ordertocarry them. Look, for instance, || benefits of appropriations go to the South, and 
+ con- any objection made to these measures heretofore. || at your oceanic telegraph scheme. ||not so much so when they go to the North? 
Mr. HUNTER. I hope my friend will allow || _ In addition to this, I call the attention of the |, These gentlemen have been consistent. The 
mend- me to say that T have not expressed an opinion || Senator from Michigan to the fact, that so far as || deny the power of this Government to make oak 
ttee of inregard to that question of power. I believe || the appropriations for the lakes and for improve- || appropriations, and have uniformly voted against 
we have the right to make military roads, or || ment objects generally between the North and the | ‘hea. 
he bill roads for military purposes in the Territories, || South are concerned, notwithstanding all the al- || Sir, I do not choose to indulge in this sort of 
but not to connect the States with them. That || leged jealousy of the South towardsappropriations | language. If I did, I should have ample justi- 
e from is all L have ever said. I hope he will not set me || for the North, and all her placidity towards ap- || fication in returning the compliment; I will not 
t route down as going further. | propriations for the-South, the North has had ten || doit. I think it is in bad taste. I think it is 
Mr. WELLER. I hope my friend does not || dollars at least in appropriations for the advance- || entirely improper, because I regard Michigan as 
makes euppose we have the right to make military roads || ment and benefit of that section of the country || much a part of this country as Texas; and I 
it on unless we have the power? for every dollar that we have had. || Should vote fora telegraph line that went through 
1ppose Mr. HUNTER. | admit the power to the ex- Mr. WELLER. | do not like to be placed in || the State of Michigan as soon as for one through 
as to tent [have stated. the position in which the Senator is putting me. || the State of Texas; though I should prefer, to be 
ersons Mr. WELLER. Ido not wish to prolong this || He says that I have introduced this bill with the || sure, to have it go through Texas. So that, in 
e most discussion. I am satisfied that as the Senate yes- || full knowledge that it could not pass and become || every sense, the remarks of the Senator from 
terday voted to enable Great Britain to connect || a law, and that my sole object was to show my || Michigan, in my judgment, were totally uncalled 
of that herself with her possessions on this continent, || constituents that I was laboring for them. Let || for. I regret that they were made. They are not 
I saw they will see the propriety of connecting our pos- || me say to the Senator that I have most satisfac- || calculated to advance the passage of the bill which 
nrough sessions at home. I can readily conceive why || tory assurances that this bill will pass the House || he professes to favor. They are not calculated 
f Cali- Senators yesterday should vote against granting || of Representatives. ; } to promote harmony of feeling in the Senate, _ If 
reason aid toa telegraph line, which could be used against Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot divine low it can || the design was to use high-sounding words to be 
ly quiet us in time of war by the British Government, and || be passed there, for I scarcely believe the appro- || read elsewhere, the effect is likely to be to stir up 
jolent; yet vote to construct this telegraph here. Your || priation bills will pass. It will be an exceedingly || the angry passions of the human heart, and pro- 
was in policy has thrown a large body of Indians be- || fortunate measure if it can be passed at this || voke along debate. 1 do not feel excited under 
langer. ‘ween the Mississippi river and the Pacific slope. || session. I do not think the telegraph will be || this language. In fact, I have generally thought 
s. It Every one must see that it is necessary-we should || built, if the bill be passed, at least for many years || that when men resort to language of this descrip- 
ke that have a more close communication with the distant || to come, and there is ample time-hereafter for || tion it is because the argumentfails them. Truth 
harbor State on the Pacific, and with our Territoriesthere, || legislation on this subject, without the unneces- || mildly advanced is more likely to accomplish 
a8 well as the State of California. The Pacific || sary waste of precious time now. || success than the most boisterous language of 
0 good Coast will, within the next fifteen years, be the I rose particularly to repel the imputations || denunciation. 
are in theater of the grandest operations that have ever || which the Senator from Michigan, with so much I see nothing in this bill which precludes a gen- 
witnessed in the history of America. easy indifference and apparent semblance of sin- || tleman who voted against the submarine telegraph 
ably be Now, sir, the only question is whether we shall || cerity, put forth here as to the facility with which || bill from voting for this. Most of the opponents 
ninutes construct a telegraph which will enable us here, || southern men could take up a measure that they || of that measure acted on the ground that both the 
ike the at the seat of the Federal Government, to know || believed was going South, and appropriate any || termini were in a foreign country. Here, both 
e begin What is going on there. You are now compelled || amount of money, without inquiry in respect to || the termini are in our own country. I think it 
to the ‘o wait twenty-five or thirty days before you can |! it. Such an imputation is not just; it is not || was unnecessary to bring in that question. There 
way, It hear of their movements. sound; it is not correct. I have known no Sen- || has been enough talk on that subject. I have 
own to Mr. JOHNSON. The remarks of the Senator || ator from the South who said to me that he in- || been taunted here when I had not an opportunity 
. The from Michigan could not have attracted my atten- || tended to support or vote for this measure, though || to reply, being limited as to time. I should have 
— . ton but that I saw very palpably they were an || it may be that some of them intend to go for it, | liked to have had an opportunity to reply and 
vo 


imputation on all southern members here. He 


for aught Iknow. If there is any understanding 








|| show it was not so monstrous a proposition; but 
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I did not choose to do it. I preferred to see the 
bill pass to makMmg speeches. 

The Senator himself says he has bills of vast 
importance that ought to be acted on, and he was 
opposed to taking up this bill because it would 
displace them. ‘That was to save time, and yet 
here he makes a speech, in my judgment totally 
uncalled for, and reflecting on one section of the 
country, and which is calculated to do what he 
did not wish to do—consume the time of the 
Senate and prevent us doing business. , 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, when the rec- 
ord of the truth of history is about to be made 


up in the Senate, of which lama member, and | 


the attempt is made in so doing to reflect‘on my- 
self as one of the members, I wish to have some- 
thing to do with making it up, and I will take 
care,as far as I am concerned, that it shall be the 
truth of history. 

My understanding of the remark of the Senator 


from Michigan —I do not pretend to give his | 


language, but his idea— was that when bills for 
improvements for the lakes were before us the 
opposition was violent, and as we gradually came 
South, it lessened, and by the time we got to the 
gulf at Appalachicola it disappeared, The remark 
seemed to be general. 1 do not believe it to be 
true as to anybody. As to myself, | have resisted 


these expenditures of the Government, as opposed | 


to the Constitution of my country. I have been 
for twelve consecutive years a representative of 
the people in one branch or the ogher of Congress; 


and at no time, under no party banner, under | 
no circumstances, have I ever given one vote to | 


remove natural obstructions for facilitating com- 
merce North, South, East, or West. 


Neither in | 


the House of Representatives, nor in this branch, | 


neither as a Whig nor under any other party des- 


ignation at any time, have I ever given one vote | 


to remove natural obstacles in order to facilitate 
commerce, for | denied the constitutional power 
to do so. I came into Congress jag enemy; I have 
stood here its enemy from my Wt entrance into 
public life to this hour, and I was its enemy be- 
fore I came here. 
remark is without the least foundation, and it is 
not historically true as to these great questions 


of improvement to which it was applied, for the | 


bitterest contest during the past year was upon 


three bills that got through here—one for the im- | 


wrovement of the mouth of the Mississippi river 
velow the city of New Orleans, one for the Des 
Moines rapids, and one for the St. Clair flats— 
all of iieh met my equal and determined oppo- 
sition, not only in the Senate when they were 
passed, but also when they came back to us with 
the veto of the President of the United States. I 
opposed the bill for the harbor of Baltimore also. 
At the extremes, in the center, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the lakes, wherever you attempted 
to use this power, | have opposed it to the best 
of my ability, both by argument and vote. I have 
not deemed it necessary to address the Senate on 
every one of forty or fifty bills, which I could 
not designate anc 4 language proper to be used 
in this body without probably giving just offense 
to their advocates. 


f | were to utter one half | 


the honest convictions of my judgment as to the | 
effects and objects’of this system, I should do | 
violence to the rules of progeny. and probably | 


nonorable gentlemen 


give just offense te may 
have done on former 


around me, as I believe 


Therefore I say the Senator’s || 


occasions. Having opposed all these bills steadily | 


on clear and distinct principles, as to which I am 
on the record for twelve years, I say the impu- 


tation of the Senator from Michigan, as to me, | 


cannot be sustained. 


Now, as to the telegraph across the Atlantic | 
ocean, | opposed the bill providing for it, because | 


we had no power to connect two 
British dominions; and if we had the power, I 


contended that it was an unwise and foolish bar-" 


in. But itought to teach the men of the South; 
it ought to teach democratic men everywhere, that 


this 1s arace which they cannot enter with safety, | 


If you confine the appropriations of public money 


arts of the | 


to the legitimate objects specified in the Consti- | 
tution, none of this conflict will arise, none of | 
these reproaches will come upon you; you will | 
not be liable to them; and, Mr. President, better | 


than all, you will have taken from your path the 


temptation to swerve from duty for sectional and | 


local interest; and therefore the safety of all of 
us is to return to the old landmarks of the Con- 
stitution, and appropriate the common fund to 
common objects alone, and then, I say, these 
reproaches will cease. 

Yesterday we were told by the gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. Rusk,]} that the great object of the 
oceanic telegraph was to benefit the cotton in- 
terest. As one of that community, I disclaimed 
it,and did not want it. Nowit seems to-day that 


that was a northern interest, or rather a British | 


interest, for when the news gets to the United 
States there is hardly a minute’s difference of time 
between the different parts of the Republic as to 
its reception. 1 opposed that, not as a northern 
or a southern, but as a British interest outside of 
the Constitution. I suppose the reproach of the 
Senator from Michigan is that we made speeches 
against that bill, and have not made them against 
this. I did not intend to open my mouth against 
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Senate, 


was the one who has given you the power to . 


propriate money. I acknowledge he did so against 


my opinion. 

* Now, after having got example, prece 
everything else, we are to be reproached 
not rer well; but when I hear these thines it j 
not with much patience that I can submit to on 
I know nothing about this telegraph line. | could 
vote for it better than I could vote for the oceanic 


pt, and 
l am 


telegraph. I believe I could vote for it as a post 


this bill further than give my vote “ nay.’? Why? || 


Because when the American Senate decided that 
they had the power, and that it was right and just 
and proper to vote $70,000 a year of the public 
money to go into partnership with England to 
build a telegraph across the Atlantic, I should 
regard it as in vain to present a single argument 
with the idea of changing the opinion of a single 
human being here. If the enormity of the other 
measure was to do good in the country, all I had 
said was before them. I felt that even then I had 
done almost too much in exhausting my ability 
to show the want of power and the impolicy of 
the scheme. I deem this to be the lesser in im- 
policy; but both of them equally meet my oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not speak on this sub- 
ject with any view to affect the decision of the 
Senate, for I agree with the Senator from Geor- 
gia, that after what has been done it would be 
useless. I have never known the Senator from 
Michigan to vote against a money bill. 
not in when he spoke; but when he undertakes 
to be the parliamentary monitor to throw out 
taunts on the South, where do his arrows fall? 
Whom do they hit? Sir, I say to that gentle- 
man, there is not a project of internal improve- 


ments for the lakes, no matter of what magnitude, | 


no matter what the appropriation may be, or for 
a Collins line, or for telegraphic communications 
on the ocean, that he is not found voting for; and 
then he is to taunt the South! 

I do not intend to speak now with a view to 
influence the Senate; | intend to speak so that 
my language and my thoughts and my purposes 
may reach my own country, and tell my people 
they can get nothing, and they contribute more 
than their share. I do not know that South Car- 
olina has received one cent since 1 have been on 
this floor. There was an appropriation of $50,000 
for opening the harbor of Charleston, but | voted 
against it. Gentlemen unnecessarily throw out 
these reproaches after they have got all. Why, 
sir, if | wanted the title for internal improvements 
I would go to the name of Lake Michigan. 
have got everything. 
break.down the alternate section system. 
alternate section system commenced with Mr. 
Calhoun, I believe, but he intended to confine the 


grant to within two miles er a limited number, | 
and he said it was all right within that limit. | 


They enlarged it to fifteen miles, and finally took 
the lands wherever — could getthem. Now, 
after having got all—after having got more than 


| their share of the Treasury on any principle what- 


ever allowable according to a, much less the 


Constitution, they reproach the South because 


we do not get up and talk on all occasions when 
the impotenc 
impotency of complaint. 
up to complain the Senator taunts us. 
are we reduced ? 


To what 


I say with my friend from Georgia, I intend to | 


speak to the southern re on this subject. We 
have got nothing, and others have gotall. Ido 
not know anything that we have got. It comes 
with an ill grace from any portion of this Confed- 
eracy to reproach the South. Mr. Calhoun him- 


self, perhaps the highest luminary in this coun- | 
try, was the first to propose to open the naviga- 


tion of the Mississippi from its source to its 
mouth. The great statesman of Soith Carolina 


They | 
They were the first to | 
The || 


of talk is all that is left to us—the | 


| necessary. 


_ to provide, that in case such a line be constructed 


office communication. It has the merit at least 
of being in our own country. But, sir, when for. 
eign countries are to have appropriated for their 
benefit $70,000. year, I know where the $70 (9 
go just as well as they do—a great many people 
are interested in it. : 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not rise to continue q 
debate which I consider unwise, injurious to the 
permanence of the Union, and destructive to the 
councils of the Senate. I rise for the purpose of 
suggesting an amendment to the bill which I think 
I have no objection to the bill. It js 
not a bill to construct a telegraph. It is simp] 
the Governments while it has the use of it, will 
pay a certain sum of money for it. I believe that 
means of communication with a country so dis- 
tant as California would be of great importance 
to the Government. I think, however, we are 
entitled to the further protection which I propose, 
that the Government shall be entitled to priority 
in the transmission of its messages. My amend- 
ment is to add— 

And that the Government shall be entitled to priority 


| over individuals in the transmission of its messages. 


Mr. GWIN. 
adopted. 
Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I do not rise 


I hope that amendment will be 


to make a a but simply to say a few words 


I was | 








When we do not get | 


i 
| 





| coast. 


in reply to the imputation cast on southern mem- 
bers by the Senator from Michigan. I cannot 
but express my scorn for the imputation which 
that Senator has cast upon us. It is unfounded 
in fact, and ungenerous in feeling. Coming, as 
it does, from the Senator from Michigan, it is an 
apt illustration of the truth of the old adage, that 
he who lives in a glass house should never throw 
stones. Let me remind that Senator, as well as 


| the Senate, of another appropriate adage to the 
| present occasion, that he who is suspicious is 
| . . 

| corrupt, and he who is corrupt will always become 


suspicious. 
Mr. SEWARD. I regret very much, Mr. 
President, the course which this debate has taken. 


| I think the highest object of this line of telegraph 
|is to break up the distinction between East and 
| West, and between North and South. 
| means of communication by telegraph is prelim- 


This 


inary to communications by railroads. 
There is a peculiar necessity, it seems to me, 


| and a peculiar propriety, in the passage of this 
| bill at the earliest day. 


We are at a distance of 
two thousand five hundred miles from the Pacific 
Indian wars there have cost from five to 
seven millions of dollars, which might have been 
averted, or at least arrested, if we had had a tele- 
graph line to that coast in operation. Our passage 
across the country is rendered difficult and dan- 
gerous, and almost practically impossible, except 
with the aid of escorts of military force. The 
effect of this telegraph alone, wherever it may be 
constructed, will be advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, and the safety and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. All the property, and all the material 
concerns connected with it, will be scarcely an 
item of profit to the region of country through 
which the line shall pass. ; 
{ shall not go at length into an argument 1n 
favor of this bill; but I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that our Pacific possess- 
ions are at such a distance from us that the com- 
munications by mail between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast are charged with postage nearly one 
hundred per cent. greater than the expense of let- 
ter communication through the mails between the 
different portions of the Atlantic coast. Where 
we pay three cents letter postage on the Atlantic 
coast, we have to pay five cents for letter postage 
to California, Oregon, and Washingtor, and there 
isa similar charge of about fifty per cent. on news- 
paper communication. Now it seems to me that 
the great duty of the Government is, as far as the 
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nature of the country and physical circumstances | favor of it; and that the quiet which seemed to 


will permit, to assimilate these two portions to- 
gether. 7 
say providentially, offered to us at this time for 
the purpose of enabling us to combine and to con- 
solidate the different parts of this widely extend- 
ing Republic into one, to break up tM differences 
which divide and separate us, to suppress the 
alienations which arise out of distance and out 
of separation, and to bring us all near together. 
We on the Atlantic coast might, if anybody 
reasonably could, object to this communication, 
because, until it shall be made, the Atlantic press 
will be the vehicle of communication between 
this Atlantic region and the Pacific coast; but 
just as soon as you shall have established this 
telegraph, the New York press, the Boston press, 
the Philadelphia press, the Washington press, 


The telegraphic line is, I might almost | 


the Baltimore and New Orleans press, will be dis- | 


pensed with to a large degree, so far as they sup- 


ply information to the Pacific coast; and the news- | 


oe press of the Pacific coast will be an original 
independent organ of communication, giving to 


the people of that coast information of all affairs | 





on this side of the continent, and of all European || 
affairs, just as early as we enjoy it here, and, ac- | 


cording to existing circumstances, three weeks or 
a month earlier than would be obtained by mail. 
What is the cost of all this? It is $30,000 a year 
for ten years, and no more; $300,000 in ten years, 
which is less than one twentieth part of the ex- 
pense of mail communication between us and that 
coast now. 

It seems to me so plain, so simple, so right a 
proposition, that I do not well see how objection 
can be made to it. Certainly objection cannot be 
made justly on constitutional grounds. It ap- 


pears to me that if it be our duty to preserve the | 


ublic peace, and secure the safety and the well- 
Line of our people, to consolidate and bind this 


Union together. into indissoluble bonds, so far | 


as it may be affected by our legislation, this is 
precisely one great measure tending to that end, 
which we ought to adopt. 


Mr. WELLER. At one o’clock, the Senate | 
has already directed that we shall proceed to the || 


consideration of another question. I am satisfied | 


there is a majority of the, Senate in favor of the 
bill, and I hope its friends will now suffer us to 
have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
ison the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, [Mr. et 

Mr. WELLER. That is accepted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, it will not be 
expected, | presume, as a matter of course, that 
after what has been said@here in reply to the 
remarks I threw out, I should permit this day 


or this occasion to pass by without making a re- | 


sponse. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. 
Jounson,}] who first rose in reply to me, con- 
ceived the true spirit of my remarks, and stated 
them as playful. 
ever, have seen fit to give them an interpretation 
of an offensive character, and have gone on to 
comment accordingly —— 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to say, I did not 
hear the Senator’s remarks, but they were repre- 
sented to me. 

Mr.STUART. I will sayto my distinguished 
friend that it is always best to andbebegn a sub- 
ject before you speak about it; and if he had been 
here and heard me, I presume he would have 
come to a different conclusion from some others. 
If the other Senators are right, the honorable Sen- 
ator from California, at the very outset, admin- 
istered the same sort of reproof to me, by telling 
me that I voted yesterday, and had been all the 
time in favor of a telegraph, to enable Great Brit- 
ain to communicate with her colonies on this 
continent, and, therefore, he was surprised that 
I should not be willing that this subject should 
be taken up for consideration to-day. I thought 
he had aright to say that. I had no idea of taking 
any offense at it, and did not. 

hat I said was simply this: that it would 
Seem to me, and I thought it was probable, this 
telegraph line was to be built on the southern 
route. I said that if it was built at once, I 
thought it should be built there; that 1 was in 


Certain other Senators, how- | 





| to the history of the harbor improvement bills. 
| I can exhibit the record to show that gentlemen 





reign around the Chamber was only explainable 


tlemen here were disposed to falsify their views 
of the Constitution at all; but L referred to a fact, 
and I ask if there is a Senator here who is pre- | 
pared to deny it? If there is one, I am prepared 
to read the record againsthim. You may go back 


who oppose those improvements (and I never 
found fault with anybody for doing so) have 
fought northern appropriations for days, con- 
sumed day after day in debating them, and when 
we came down to southern appropriations of pre- 
cisely the same character, they contented them- 
selves with simply voting against them. They 
had a right to do it; but at the same time that 
they had a right to do that, they had not a right | 
to reprove me for sitting still and voting steadily | 
for a measure which I approved, and asking others 
to vote for it, and not speaking against it, nor | 

| 

| 

| 


against time. 

"The honorable Senator from Texas, {Mr. Rusx,] 
as he says, has been in favor of those measures 
onconstitutional principles. Thatisso. I thought 
he was right in that course; and I thought I was 
right in voting and acting with him. The hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas entertains the same 
opinion in reference to the measures to which I 


have alluded. Now let me state a fact in regard | 


to which he will corroborate me. When the State || 
ublic land to |) 


of Arkansas received a grant of 
aid in the construction of railroads, there were | 
not men enough in the House of Represeritatives 
to call for the yeas and nays; they would not 
order the yeas and nays on that bill. It was car- 
ried by a handsome vote; and at the same session 
a Michigan bill was voted down by sixty major- | 


| ity. That the Senator remembers. 


Now, sir, what has occurred lately ? The same 
system has been carried on in respect to public | 
lands during this Congress; and after the pro- | 
gramme had been carried out down to Minnesota, 
the States of Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, in the House of Representatives, | 
voted to lay the Minnesota bill on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is mistaken as 
to the vote of Arkansas on that bill. I have in- 
quired into it. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. I looked only at 
the record of the yeas and nays. These are facts. 
I am not stating anything beyond facts. I should 
not have stated them, but that the remarks of 
gentlemen seemed to call on me to state them. 

Let me say a word to my friend from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Burter.] He conceded at the last 
session of Congress, when we were talking about 
the improvement bills, that he did apply to the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bex] 
to introduce a bill for the improvement of the 
harbor of Charleston. He had a right to do that; 
but it is not exactly right, after having done that, 


to undertake to say that the remark I made, which | 


was founded on the facts of history in this House, 
was offensive, even though I had made it in the 
most serious manner; but asI have said, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Arkansas conceived the 
right spirit; it was a playful remark thrown out; 
but if gentlemen insist that the facts fibers 
shall be read, they will find that they read as I 
have stated them. 

My remark was, that when the harbor appro- 
priations were taken up for the North, the oppo- 
sition was violent, my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
eee opening the fire. He had a right todo 
so, and he had a right to do anything that his 
judgment dictated; but when the appropriations 

ot down to Appalachicola, itis equally true that 
nators asked me to vote for that bill when they 
could not vote for it themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to include me in that statement? 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have voted against all those 
bills. Why does he reproach me as one who 
opposes northern, and favors southern improve- 
ments? 

Mr. STUART. There is no difficulty in being 
understood. I spoke of the Senator only in his 
opposition—— 


r. HUNTER. Did not the Senator leave it 
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SENATE. 


en 


to be inferred that I opposed the one, and not the 


other? 
to me on that ground—not that I supposed gen- | 


{ 














Mr. STUART. No, sir. The Senator voted 


against them all; but I spoke of the violence of 


| the opposition, and I say the records of this Con- 


gress will show that what I stated is true. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to say that I asked him to vote for such a bill. 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. The Senator never 
asked me to vote for one of these bills. The Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Matiory,] with Whom 
I am on the best terms, said I ought to vote for 
the Appalachicola bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that he and his colleague could not vote for it on 
constitutional grounds. For some of those meas- 


| ures I did vote, but others of them I voted against 


on the ground, that if the Senators representing 
a State tuok the responsibility oF enon ns a meas- 


| ure on any reason, that was a satisfactory ground 


with me for voting against it. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator will recollect, I 
apprehend, that the argument on the question 
of internal improvements had taken place in the 
controversy 4 ioe the appropriation for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi, which 
was a southern locality, and was very much ex- 
hausted in thatdiscussion. The other bills were 
merely carrying out the results at which the 
Senate had arrived in that case. 

Mr. STUART. Allow me to say to the hon- 
orable Senator that I think his recollection is at 
fault. My health was such as to require me to 
leave this city; but I was sent for to return here 
for the purpose of assisting in the passage of the 
bills for the improvements on the lakes, long after 
the Mississippi and St. Clair flats questions had 
been disposed of, and feeble as 1 was, my hon- 
orable colleague sent forme. When I came back, 
the appropriations for the lakes were fought day 
after day, for I will not say how many days, but 

uite a number of days; each appropriation was 
ought by itself. I am only stating facts. I say 
they were fouglie, and fought to the last extrem- 
ity; and the records will show, if anybody looks 
at the debates, that the appropriation in the south- 
ern States, equally meritorious, were not fought 
with the same violence by the men who opposed 
the bills. Itseems the truth cannot be told with- 
out its being considered otfensive? Is it not a 
fact? Ifitis not true—if the records of the Senate 
do not show the truth of what I have stated, I am 
in fault, but certainly not otherwise. 

Now, in regard to anything that has been said 
by the honorable Senator from Georgia, {Mr. 
Iverson,] with the expectation that it shall have 
a personal bearing on me to excite or to irritate, 
I only say to him that that cannot be done here. 
Here, sir, in this body, I will make use of no 
remark toward any Senator that is not within the 
strictest rules of courtesy. If he wishes to say 
anything of that sort to me, it can be done in 
some other place. 

I could detain the Senate a very great while, 1° 
I chose, in giving a history of thant facts; but I 
do not desire or design to do so; yet I say that 
neither my honorable friend from Texas, norany 
other Senator who has spoken on account of the 
remark I made, and asl made it, ought to have 
been offended; for he knows that in all matters 
connected with that portion of the country I am 
certainly influenced by no sectional feeling. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator will allow me to 
explain. He is mistaken if he supposes | was 
offended. I thought his speech was unfounded 
in reflecting onthe South. I wasa little irritated, 
to be sure, because I thought the result of that 
speech would be to excite such feeling and temper 
in the Senate as to prevent us voting on the bill 
by one o’clock, and we are very near that time 
now. 

Mr. STUART. I did not wish to prevent the 
— of this bill. I announced that to the 

nate before; but I am sorry that gentlemen 
should have forgotten the history of the country 
lately, and especially that my honorable friend 
from South Carcline should have forgotten the 
history of his own conduct here so far as to take 
offense at what was really a simple statement of 
facts; and, unless I shall be called on by some- 
thing said further, I do not desire to say anything 
more. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The ingenious statement of 
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the Senator from Michigan does not yet make out 


the truth of history; and I am sorry he has not |, home. 

time to show its truth,as he sayshecan. I con- But, sir, I will not proceed with that line of 
test it. His re gark had no significance, unless | remark. I understand now, from the explanation 
it meant that, as we got to the center and to the | which has been made by the Senator from Mich- 


South, we did not oppose improvements because 
they were In the South. I say it can have no 
meaning, unless that.’ He cannot maintain that 
from the records. I say that, as to myself, it is 
not tmue, and no part of the record can sustain it; 
and he cannot sustain it here or anywhere else. 
His remark meant that, or nothing. It may be 
very true that, if your own improvements were 
in advance, there being sixty bills in all, when 
we had passed ten or fifteen bills, and debated 
them, and the Senate was wearied down, gentle- 
men may not have made speeches on all the latter 
portion of the bills. It would have been unbe- 
coming to do so. The point of the Senator’s re- 
mark, and the only significance it could have, its 
legitimate and honest meaning, was that southern 
improvements were not opposed even by those 
having constitutional objections, because they 
were southern. That, I repeat, as to myself, is 
not the truth of history, and the Senator cannot | 
maintain it here or elsewhere. || 

Mr. CLAY. I only wish to say a word in || 
addition to what has been said by the Senator 
from Georgia. He has anticipated me in most 
that I ifttended to say; but as I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, and the only | 
one of the six composing that committee who | 
has opposed all these measures, I have watched 
their progress, and been as familiar with their his- 
tory as the Senator from Michigan, or any other 
Senator on this floor. What the Senator from 
Georgia says is emphatically true. The mem- 
bers from the North, with greater avidity for 


igan, that what he said—although he presses it 
as a question of fact and the truth of history— 
was intended as a playful remark, and therefore 
I shall refrain from saying what I purposed say- 
ing if I had obtained the floor before. 

Mr. WILSON. 
that the remark of the Senator from Alabama, 


of the pies of the North, and to the people of 

| the whole North themselves. 

| the North and their representatives are not now, 
and never have been, hostile to southern improve- 
ments. When did we of the North now here, or 
those whose places we now fill, vote against ap- 

| propriations for improvements in the South? The 
records of the Republic will bear to all coming 


men towards southern improvements. 


self, sir, 1 have voted, and I shall continue to vote, 


| propriations for the South. 
vote for such improvements as I[ shall vote for 
similar appropriations for my own Common- 
wealth. i shall vote most cheerfully for this bill 
_ to establish a telegraphic line to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific shores. 
which will connect us with California; and I do 
| not care whether the line goes by the way of the 
| northern or the southern route. I voted yester- 
day for the ocean submarine telegraph with some 
these bounties, have always prepees their bills || misgivings; but I shall vote for this telegraph bill 
forward, and hence they Hive borne the brunt Of || to connect the distant portions of our own coun- 
the fight in all these contests; but if we did not || try without any misgivings whatever. 
oppose, with equal zeal and vine vigor, like |} Mr. HUNTER. The hour of one o’clock has 
‘ropositions coming from the South, it was partly || arrived. 
Centon of the importunity of the advocates of || Mr.GWIN. We can get the vote now. 
these measures upon this floor. While I voted || Mr. WELLER. There is no disposition to 
against the proposition, during the last session, || debate the bill further. Let us vote. 
for the construction of some internal improve- || The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
ment within the limits of my own State, I was || will put the question on the bill if there be no 
not content to sit here and give a silent vote, but | further debate. 
rose in my place, and offered to assign the rea-|| Mr. WELLER. Give us five minutes, and 
son; but in consideration of the exigencies of the || this bill will be disposed of. 
public service, when other great measures were ] up to-morrow, and be in the way of other busi- 
] 
| 


yressing upon us, by the importunities of mem- || ness. 

aes on all sides of the Chamber, I gave way, Mr. HUNTER. If there be no debate on it, 
and voted silently. Hence itis misrepresenting || I shall be willing to allow the vote to be taken on 
the truth of history to impute to us the sectional || the bill. 

policy which the Senator from Michigan would || Mr. GWIN.. If there be any debate, it can 
indicate we had betrayed on these subjects. If || go over. 

the imputation were true, we should not be sub-|| Mr. HUNTER. I shall ask for the yeas and 
ject to any reproach; for,as has been very justly | nays on it. 

said, ten dollars to one have been all the time The bill was ordeyed to be engrossed for a third 
disbursed in improvements in the North; and if || reading, and was read the third time; and on the 
you take up the State of Michigan, and compare || question, ‘* Shall the bill pass?’’ 

that with any State in the South—I do not care Mr. HUNTER called for the yeas and nays, 
which you may select—you will find that while || and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
the bounties of this Government have been show- 


' —yeas 36, nays 15; as follows: 
ered lavishly on her, they have been doled out YEAS —Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of New 
with a stinted hand on the most favored of south- || Hampshire, Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Bigler, Brodhead, 
ern States. 


Cass, Collamer, Dodge, as ish, Fitch, Foot, Foster, 
Mr. BIGGS. Mr. President, I sought the Geyer, Gwin, Hale, Harlan, Houston, James, Jones of Iowa, 
floor a little while ago for the purpose of express- | 


Nourse, Pract, Boeke Sebastian, patie et Thompson 
ing My opinions on this question, in response to 


of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Trumbull, 
the improper imputation made on southern mem- 


Wade, Weller, and Wilson—36. 
NAYS—Messrs. Biggs, Bright, Butler, Clay, Fitzpatrick, 
bers as a class, by the Senator from Michigan. 
I have no regrets that I did not then obtain the 


Green, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Mason, Pugh, Reid, Sti- 
floor; but as I understand now, from the explana- 


dell, Toombs, and Yulee—15. 
So the bill was passed. 
tion made by the Senator from Michigan, that 
what he said was intended in a Pickwickian 
sense, I am willing to admit it in that sense, not- 
withstanding his averments about the truth of |! 
history, and about the allegations made being | 
| 











POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Fray, February 27, 1857. 


The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. No. 636) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office bovartases for the year ending 30th of 
|| June, 1858; which was reported with an amend- 
vote, and the proposition ich was passed yes- || ment by the Committee on Finance, after the 
terday. It seemed to me that there was a mani- |! word “‘ that,”’ in section three, to insert ‘*if the 
fest distinction between the two cases—that one || revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
was a British project, and the other an American || insufficient to meet the apprepriations of this act, 
preject; showing that influences from abroad || then,” and in line two, after the word “ dollars,”’ 


true. 

Sir, it is unfortunate, exceedingly unfortunate, 

it seems to me, that such imputations should be 

thrown out, that such remarks should be made. 

] intended to have made a comparison between 

the present proposition, — which I shall 
whi 


I shall vote for this bill | 


If not, it will come | 


I rise, Mr. President, to say | 


| (Mr. Cray,] that the public money was profusely | 
squandered in the North, and doled out to the | 
South, does injustice—great injustice, to Senators | 
on this side of the Chamber, to the Representatives | 


Sir, the people of | 


time the evidence of the liberal policy of northern | 


For my- | 


while I hold a seat here, for all constitutional ap- | 
I shall as cheerfully | 
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could have more effect here than influences at to insert *‘ or so much there 


| 
| 
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sary. 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘That is merely an alteration 
of language to explain the meaning of the appro- 
priation. It was designed to appropriate out of 
the Treasury what it was supposed would not 
be supplied by the revenues of the Post Offices 
Department. The amendment only makes that 
explicit, so as to show that it is not an additional 
appropriation, 

he amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. RUSK. I offer the ae amendment 
from the Committee on the Post Office and Pog, 
Roads, as an additional section: 

And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
be authorized and directed to continue the mail seryice 
between Charleston, Key West, and Havana during the 
months of August and September in each year, for the res. 
idue of the present contract term of the southern section 
by a competent steamer, as it is now being performed during 
ten months of the year; and that to enable him to do so 
a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars per annum js 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. F 

For a few years past a similar provision has 
been put on the Post Office appropriation bill, as 
an amendment, continuing this service from year 
to year. There are two months in the year when 
the mail is not carried under the present contract, 
The matter has been investigated by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, an they have 
made an annual appropriation for this service, 
To avoid the necessity of trouble, we propose to 
make it permanent for the term of the contract, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment to 
offer from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, as an additional section: 

And be it further enacted, That the fourth section of the 
act of Congress, approved the 5th of August, 1854, entitled 
** An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department during the fiscal year ending on the 30th 
of June, 1855,’’ be, and the same is hegeby, continued for 
one year from August 5, 1857. 

That is a continuance of an allowance which 
was made three years ago. I have before me the 
fourth section of the act of August 5, 1854; but it 
is not necessary to read it. It makes a very small 
allowance to the post office clerks in Washington 
city—precisely the same as has been given for 
three years past. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment from 


‘ the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


as a new section: 

ind be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to-‘reéxamine and adjust 
all questions arising out of fines imposed upon the con- 
tractors for carrying the mails upon the Mississippi river. 

This amendment i* necessary, because it is a 
very important contract; and a great deal of in- 
vestigation is necessary to determine the ques- 
tions in regard to fines, more than the Postmaster 
General, who is now going out, I think, can prop- 
erly give to it before making an adjustment. The 
amendment proposes nothing but to leave the fines 
which ma hate been imposed on this company 
open for the investigation of the incoming Post- 
master General, when there shall be sufficient 
time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Do I understand that this 
is an application to leave to the incoming Post- 
master General the right of reversing the decision 
of the present Postmaster General, and remitting 
fines which have been imposed on the company 
that have failed to carry the mails on the Missis- 
sippi river under this contract? . 

Mr. RUSK. It opens the case for reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have been here, sir, four 
years, and there has not been one session of that 
time during which there has not been a difficulty 
in relation to this Mississippi river mail. I have 
tried in vain to get the executive department of 
this Government to carry out the orders of Con- 
gress, repeated over and over again, for a daily 
mail upon the Mississippi river; and finally, when 
something approaching such a contract as he was 
ordered to make was made by him for carrying 
the mail on the river, the contract was violated day 
after day and week after week.’ For four years 
we have been deprived of that mail. Now, after 
he has taken the subject into consideration, and 
inflicted his fines upon the parties who under- 
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took to carry that mail and failed, the proposi- 
tion is to remit all the fines an@ to begin afresh. 
Mr. RUSK. No, sir. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. It amounts to that. 


General the right of reviewing mee ce gary al- | 
ne 


ready made, which have inflicted s on these 
contractors who have failed to carry oui their 
contract, remitting all the fines, and beginning a 
fresh series of four years in the same way. 

the object is not to remit the fines, there is no use 
in referring it to the new Postmaster General. If 
the object is to remit the fines, it is a mere encour- 
agement for the renewal of the same system by 
which the entire population of the valley of the 
Mississippi ike tal been mocked and jeered by 
this executive department. 

I trust that this amendment will not prevail. It 
is not proper. It is not germane to an appropri- 
ation bill. I see no reason why the decisions of 
this Postmaster General, inflicting fines for a fail- 


ure to carry out a contract, should be reviewed | 


and reversed by another hereafter. I wish to raise 
the question of order—and I call the attention of 
the Deneie from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] to it— 
whether this is an amendment germane to an ap- 
propriation bill? I wish to inquire, upon what 
ground a relief bill can be added to a general ap- 
propriation bill? I desire to inquire upon what 
ground, on these bills in which we undertake to 
supply the wants of the people as regards the ap- 
propriations for the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, we are to carry out measures of relief for 
private claimants, and pass laws reversing the 
whole action of the Government in the adminis- 
tration of the Executive Departments? 

Mr. HUNTER. I did not understand the 
amendment. I did not know that it was for the 
relief of a private company. Of course, that is 
not in order. 

Mr. RUSK. It is not a proposition for the 
relief of a private company; it is perfectly ger- 
mane to the bill. The power will exist in the 
Postmaster General to reinvestigate anyhow. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then why do you want this 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSK. Iwillexplain. It isa usual rule 
in the Department, when business has been dis- 
posed of by a former Postmaster General, not to 
take it up again. This amendment is to avoid 
that, and to put these parties precis@ly in the same 
= they would a if no decision had 

een made against them. e present Postmaster 
General is going out of office, and I dislike to give 
a reason which I might give, in relation to these 
fines, which is ample to justify me in offering this 
amendment, in order to dgpsubstantial justice to 
that ome? who are carrying the Mississippi 
river mail, 

The Senator from Louffana chooses to pursue 
these men who are attempting to carry the mail, 
and who have carried it; and I believe they have 
done as well as they could under the circum- 
stances. I feel satisfied that they have been fre- 
quently fined when they ought not to have been 

ned; and so states the postmaster at the Sena- 
tor’s own city of New Orleans. The Senator, 
and one or two others living on the Mississippi 
river, it will be remembered, against all the pro- 
testations that I could make here, and against all 
the reasoning that I could urge, had a law passed 
taking this contract out of the ordinary transac- 
tions of the Post Office Department, not author- 
izing the Postmaster General, as in other cases, 
to make a contract for this service, but requiring 
him to make one. I then prophesied—and the 
result has shown that I was correct—thatthe very 
difficulties of which the Senator complains would 
be the result. That absolute requirement was 
repeated twice before the Postmaster General 
would enter into the contract. Before that law 
was passed, the Postmaster General was in the 
habit of having an agent at the different points on 
the river where a mail was to be shipped, and 
that agent contracted with the boats as they were 
ready to leave, for the purpose of taking the mail. 
The service was tolerably well performed under 
that arrangement. I felt satisfied, as the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi river 
took place, that kes would be the best system; 
but nothing would suit the Senator from Louis- 
lana but a peremptory mandate to enter into a 


The | 
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contract; anda law was passed requiring the Post- 
master General, irrespective of price, to enter into 
acontract. I prophesied then that there would 


| be a combination between steamboat owners. 
proposition is, to leave to the incoming Postmaster || 


|| owners. 





LS 
eae 


Talk about jobs! Here is one.» I said then that 
there would be a combination between steamboat 
We had had experience of that kind; 
and I thought [ saw reason to suppose it would 


be repeated again. I thought there would be a | 
combination between steamboat owners to run | 
this service up to an enormous rate, and that if | 


anybody should dare to come in and bid a reason- 
able sum, the whole power and patronage of the 


| other steamboats not engaged in it would be put 


on to break them down. The Senator will find, 


| 





} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


if he will look into the debate which occurred on || 


| the subject, that I said so; and now my prophecy 
| has been verified. 


I understand from the Senator from Tennessee, 


|| [Mr. Jowes,] who is more familiar with the sub- 
| ject than Iam, for he lives on the Mississippi 


river, that one company offered to do this service 
for $600,000 
_ Mr. BENJAMIN. They ought to have had 
it 


Mr. RUSK. Exactly. They bid the sum of 
$600,000. These persons bid the sum of $320,000, 
and the contract wasawarded tothem. The mo- 
ment they got it, the other boats ran at them. 
They did all they could, as I understand from 
the agents and from the Senator from Tennessee, 
to produce this very state of affairs; and now the 
imposition of these fines is one of the means used 
to break down that company, and then the other 
parties may obtain the contract for $600,000. That 
is to be the result. 

Mr. BROWN. I had something to do with 
the establishment of this line, and have-always 
taken a great interest in it; and I know perfectly 
well how easy a matter it is for a party in power, 
opposed to a scheme of this sort, to so embarrass 
it os. movements against it as to destroy it. 

Now, I will say, in all kindness to the Post- 





master General, what my friend from Texas did | 


not say, and seemed to have some hesitancy in 
saying, that the Postmaster General was opposed 
to this mail from the beginning. He had authority 
to put the mail upon the Mississippi river, and 
he refused to exercise it. Congress required him 
to do it, and he refused to obey the requisition. 
You had at last to make it mandatory on him. 
He went into it most reluctantly. If he had had 
his way, we never should have had a mail on the 
Mississippi river; and all of us know enough of 
human nature to understand how it is that a party 
occupying the relation to a service which the 
Postmaster General occupies towards this ser- 
vice, would look upon it all the time with dis= 
favor, and whenever he had an opportunity of 
entering up a fine against the contractors he would 
do it to the utmost extent of the law. 

So far as I know, or have reason to believe. this 
company has executed its contract as faithfully 
as a company could execute a contract for the 
same amount of money. I have this reason for 
thinking so: They carry the mail along the coast 
of Mississippi, bordering on the river, for a dis- 
tance of more than six hundred miles, including, 
of course,the windings of the river. [ do not 
now recdmect the precise number of post offices 
on our side, but there are a great number of 
them; and I do not now remember having re- 
ceived a solitary complaint from any post office 
on the whole line that the company was not dis- 
charging its duties according to its contract. 
Whenever the company failed to carry the mail, 
some reasonable and proper excuse was rendered. 
Those acquainted with the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river know that it is as physically impos- 
sible to run regularly according to any schedule 
of time as it would be to take wings and fly over 
the moon. No one knows better than my friend 
from Louisiana how the fogs set in and continue 
from night to night through a whole week of time, 

reventing the navigation of boats. No one 

nows better than he that at extreme low water 
boats are compelled to lie by at night, and cannot 
make time. No one knows better than that Sen- 
ator, that from various other causes, through a 
distance so great as this, the boats cannot be 
expected to run so perfectly, and make the same 
exact time as railroad cars can make. I think, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
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and I am justified in thinking, so far as any in- 
formation has been conveyed to me by those most 
interested in it, that the company has discharged 
its duty as faithfully as any company could be ex- 
ected to discharge it under all the circumstances. 
have heard no complaint from any quarier. 
The service is not what it ought to be. It is not 
what I contemplated when I first struggled to 
have it established. It has not been so, not on 
account of any failure on the part of the company, 
but because the Postmaster General has never 
looked upon it with favor, and has never given 
it that fostering care which it was entitled to 
receive from that Department. 

I trust the amendment will prevail. I see noth- 
ing wrong init. I am not particularly wedded 
to this company. If there is a solitary member 
of it that I know at all, except very casually, I 
am not aware of the fact; but I judge from the 
art of my own con- 
stituents. If they had not been served with the 
mail, I am sure they would have told me so, and 
asked me to look into it, and see why such fre- 
quent failares occurred. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I am not exactly 
in the condition of my friend from Mississipp1. 
He says he does not know the parties to this con- 
tract. I do, and I feel an interest for them, and 
I feel an interest for my constituents, and I con- 
fess my astonishment at the zeal manifested b 
my friend from Louisiana in opposing this amend- 
ment. Iam sure he has not given to the ques- 
tion any consideration; he has never examined 
the contract, or the accounts as they have been 
stated by the Postmaster General. He says that 
we have been laboring for years to get this con- 
tract. Yes, sir, I believe it was one of the first 
acts I ever did in the Senate; and the very diffi- 
culty that now presents itself has been in our 
way from the day we attempted to get a mail 
service there down to this hour. We passed a 
law directing Postmaster General to give us 
the service. isregarded the law. We passed 
another law obligatory on him, and he disre- 
garded that; and it was only, I believe, upon the 
third command that he gave us the service. Now, 
under what circumstances did he give us the ser- 
vice? His proposals were published to the world 
inviting bids for Se ee mail. One com- 
pany from my own town bid $900,000. I wanted 
them to have the service if they could get it ata 
fair price. They refused to take it for less than 
$900,000. Another company or combination of 
companies bid $600,000. The successful contrac- 
tors bid $329,000. Mr. Campbell did not desire 
to give the contract to anybody, but he was forced 
by legislative action to give it to somebody, and 
was forced to give it to the lowest bidder. These 
gentlemen have complied with their contract as 
they allege, and as I believe, literally, so far as it 
was possible to do so. We have better mail ser- 
vice there than we ever had before—infinitely 
better. There is not a remonstrance here, there 
is not a memorial here, there is not a petition here 
against them; but from the day the contract was 
awarded to these gentlemen, who happened not 
to be steamboat owners, a war of extermination 
has been raised against them by combined steam- 
boat influence. I speak what I know. The steam- 
boat owners in my own town, who are the largest 
steamboat owners upon the Mississippi river or 
in the United States, have done all they could as 
honorable men to break it down, and failing to do 
that they contracted by my instrumentality and 
agency last year to become partners to this con- 
tract, and to carry the mail three times a week from 
Memphis to New Oleans. I advised these con- 
tractors to make this agreement with them. They 
said they had the boats that could do the service, 
and would do it. The contractors agreed to make 
this arrangement with them, and the result was 
that they never delivered the first mail in time 
from the period they took the contract until it was 
taken back. This war has gone on. 

Now, I wish to know what injustice is done by 
this amendment. I have looked at these accounts, 
and I think I understand them perfectly. The 
Postmaster General has fined this et more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, when 
the proof is in the Department that it was impos- 
sible to have delivered the mail. The Postmaster 
General, not for want of time, but for want of 
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inclination or what not, refuses to open and ex- 


amin evidence. ‘The contractors show, by 
the sworn tesumony of competent witnesses, that 
in many cases it was impossible to deliver the 
mail by reason of ice, low water, or fogs; and 
yet he has disregarded every single excuse that 


has been offered; and in every case, where the fail- 
ure has been over half an hour, he has fined the 
company enormously and exorbitantly. 

The whole purpose and intention and effect 
is to break down the service on the Mississippi 
river altogether. We have better service now 
than we have ever had, and all thiscompany ask 
is an examination. They have importuned the 
Postmaster General. I have gone with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] in person, to im- 
lore him to take it up and examine it. He said 
ie was very busy and had not time, but as soon 
as the papers were made out he would take it up 
and notify us and give usa hearing. That was 
about four weeks ago; and up to this hour, when 
1 know the papers have been made out, for [ have | 
seen them, he has refused to notify us; and this 
Administration is going out, and these men who 
have been fined unjustly are to remain subject to 
the fives. I know that in some instances they | 
have been fined unjustly, personally, from travel- 
ing on the river. The case is to be transferred | 
over to the incoming Administration with the 
accounts closed against them. 

What remedy have they? Their only remedy 
is to appeal to Congress; and they come in the | 
most modest terms, through the committee, ask- 


ing that the Postmaster General will take up the || 


accounts and adjust them according to the princi- | 
ples of equity and justice. Isit the policy of this 
country to crush them out when God Almighty | 
has placed his edict between them and the con- | 
summation of a contract? 
and crushed out because the Postmaster General | 
has not time or inclination to attend to the matter? | 
Is that the justice of the Amer} Senate? It 
strikes me not. All that these n ask is fair 
play; they are willing to be fined when they are 
in default; but they are not willing to be fined 
$500 for not delivering the mail when there was 
an iceberg between them and the postoffice. They 
only ask that the Postmaster General be permitted 
to take upand examine the proofs, and maian 
what justice requires that they should do. If 
they have been found deficient, the Postmaster 
General will so decide. If they have been fined 
unjusdly, every Senator must desire that the fines 
shall be remitted. What more is there in the 
amendment? Will you close the accgunts of an 
out-going Administration against them, and say 
justice shall not be done? 

One word to my friend from Louisiana. He 
says this is strange legislation. It has been the 
legislation ever since I have been in the Senate. 
Where is the case of Glover? Where is the cage | 
of Blanchard? Where is the case of a dozen 
others precisely of the same character, coming 
here and asking for arevicw? That is all that is 
asked here. It has been allowed in one or more 
cases at every session since I have been here. 
These men have no remedy but in Congress. 
They cannot get the Postmaster General to open 
their accounts and examine them, though I know 
he has promised to do it, buthe says the want of 
time and the press of business prevent. He is 
to go out of office, and his successor is to come 
in, and to say ‘* This is foreclosed against me.’’ 
W hat injustice is to be done to the Government? 
The amendment only gives the parties a fair hear- 
ing and showing on the testimony which has been | 
brought here since the fines were entered against 
them. They have had no chance of having their 
testimony acted upons Will you exclude them 
from the power of defending themselves against 
exorbjtant and unheard-of fines, and against the 
most cruel and unnatural justice ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield to these appeals. I epee to know some- 
thing about this matter. It has been a source of 
great interest to me ever since I have been in the 
Senate. I know a great deal about the facts of 
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addressed the Senate in behalf of these contract- | 


ors are right in one statement: they are right in 


|| felt cut off from the profits promised to t! 


saying that the present Postmaster General has |; 


never been willing in good faith to execute the 
commands of Congress upon this subject. Again 
and again did we succeed in passing acts through 


Congress ordering that officer toyput a daily mail | 


upon the Mississippiriver. Again and again did 


cool impudence, reported to the Senate of the 
United States, when asked why he did not obe 
his orders, that he thoughtit would cost too aah 
money! It did not cost too much money when 
we spent half milionsand millions of dollars per 
annum to carry the mail upon the ocean between 
this country and foreign countries. Itdid not cost 
too much money to pay hundreds and tens of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon the rail- 
roads of the country for furnishing the mail to the 
citizens who lived on railroad lines. But the Post- 


|| master General told us that he could not afford, | 


or that Congress ought not to afford, to pay the 


money of the people for carrying mails for the | 


inhabitants of the Mississippi valley until they 


became connected with some great route of travel ! | 


| They were on an accessory route of travel; the 
people west of the Alleghanies had no right to 
| independent facilities for postal communications; 
'and he was waiting, bets 
orders of Congress, until they should acquire suf- 


ore he would obey the | 





—. 
When the boat owners answered thus, these men 
Mm in 


speculation. Now, that they have failed in thei, 


| contract in almost every point, the Proposition js 


| failures, and to leave it again to fresh operati 
. ' 
he refuse to execute our orders; and finally, with 





ficient importance, by connection with some rail- | | 


road route, to justify him in expending money 
for carrying the mail for them. ‘That is what the 
Postmaster General did. 

Well, sir, by dint of repeated orders, and by 
/no faint threats of impeachment, finally he did 
| publish an advertisement asking for proposals to 

carry this mail. What then? It was intended 
by those who had advocated this line of commu- 
nication for the West, that we should have a line 
of daily mail passenger packets on the Mississippi 
river. That was stated to be the object. We all 
knew that the commerce and navigation of the 
West were amply sufficient, in 
| tude, to require such facilities. 
| General advertised for his contract, and men 
began to scan the words and letters in the adver- 
tisement, and see if there were any means of taking 
that contract and carrying it out in the letter, 
but evading the spirit, so as to disappoint the just 
| expectation of those who, year after year, had 
spent their energies in endeavoring to establish 
this line of communication; and wnat was the 
| result? A bid was made to carry this mail for a 
little over $300,000. 

What is the complaint now? That bid was 
made by men who did not own a boat; and they 
come here and complain to us of combinations 
of steamboat owners against them. That is to 
say, when the men who had the means of carry- 
ing out the contract to its very letter, and in ac- 
cordance with its true spirit, came forward and 
| offered, for a reasonable remuneration, to do this 
service, these speculative bidders came in and 
| offered to do it for half price. They had not a 
| boat; and the complaint now is, that the men from 

whom they got the contract have formed combi- 
| nations against them. 
| What is the meaning of this? The men_who 
| owned the boats could have carried ouf@he con- 
tract; but it required double the pay that the Post- 
| master General was willing to give. He was aim- 
| ingatthis penny-wise and pound-foolish economy. 
| He was aiming at being enabled to carry his 
| budget before Congress aE year with a state- 
ment that the revenues of the Department had 
equaled the expenditures. Congress did not 
choose to sustain him in that line of policy, and 
he made up his mind that he would carry it out 
in despite of Congress. . - 
| In carrying out his line of policy in opposition 
| to ours, he so framed his contract as to enable 
| these men to get it at half its true value; and what 
has been the result? First, taking a contract 
from the boat owners who could have carried it 
| out, taking it at half price, they went to work to 
hire boats through the West. The owners of 





the case that has not “yet been stated, and I feel || those boats said, ‘‘ No; we do not want to hire 


inclined to state what I do know. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. State all you know; 
let us hear it. 


you our boats; if anything is to be made out of 
the Government by boat contracts, we will do it 
ourselves; you bi inst us; carry out your 


Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senators who have |\ contract; we will not lend our boats to do so.” 


oint of magni- | 
he Postmaster | 





ee 





(i recreate 


to relieve them from their fines, for th; 
amount of ite reverse the decisions of the pregan- 
Postmaster General, who has fined them for 1} 


is the 


ler 


ons 


upon this subject in the hands of the new Post. 
master General, whoever he may be. In order 
to get Senators to vote for this proposition 
appeal is made to our sense of justice; we 
told that there is a combination of boat-ow 
interests against these innocent contractors—ijp. 
nocent contractors who promised to convey this 
mail when they did not own a boat—innocent 
contractors who undertook to come in and cut out 
the owners of the boats from the legitimate fruits 
of their own industry, and of their own capital 

and who afterwards have become disappointed ay 
the speculation that they promised themselyes— 
innocent contractors who have suffered fines, as 
we are told by the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, to the amount 
of $150,000—innocent contractors who by the act 
of God have really incurred penalties to the 
amount of $150,000! 

Well, sir, the men who offered to take the con- 
tract at double this price knew the risk, and they 
doubled the bid because they knew the risk, 
Now we are told that the present Postmaster 
General refuses to hear these men. Why, sir, of 


» an 
are 
ning 


| two things, one is evident: either he has decided 


| 
i 
| 





| the question, or he has not. 


\ tion, to consider the circumstances, and if t 


If he has decided 
the question, we are asked under this state of 
facts to reverse the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment upon an appropriation bill; to. upset every- 
thing that has ever hitherto been regarded as 
settled in the administration of the Executive 
Departments; to allow the incoming Postmaster 
General to revise and reverse the act of his pre- 
decessor; or, if the present Postmaster General 
has not decided this case, there is no necessit 
for the amendment. Why do we want the caant: 
ment, unless the present Postmaster General has 
decided? Is the complaint that he has decided 
without examining the proof? Let that complaint 
be made to the President of the United States; he 
is the chief of the executive department; and let 
him order his subordinate to examine the proofs 
in the case. 

What are gentlemen coming here for? What 
can we know of this matter? Have we the proofs 
before us? Is there any communication from 
anybody except these private claimants, who 
represent their case as best suits their interests? 
Is there anything heregyhich satisfies us that we 
ought to interfere in tls matter? I think there 
is not. I hope these fines will be inflicted and 
recovered. if these suffer, let them impute 
the blame to their own rashness and eagerness 
for greed; it is not our fault; but let not the people 
of the valley of the Mississippi be punished by 
this constant shuffling in our policy. Let us 
make our line of policy clear, rigid, and severe. 


Then, when men come forward to take contracts 


amounting to half a million of dollars per annum, 
oT will count the cost before they make the 
ids. 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘I shall not detain the Senate 
more than a few moments on this amendment. I 
understand that, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Department, whenever a mail con- 
tractor fails to deliver the mail within the sched- 
ule time, it becomes the duty of the postmaster 
at that point to report the fact to the Postmaster 
General, and a clerk under the regulation at once 
enters up the regular fine. Under the law, the 
Postmaster General has the right, upon applica- 

. fail- 
ure was unavoidable, as by the act of God, ora 
reasonable excuse can be given to him, he remits 
the fine. This he is authorized to do. 

In the case now under consideration I am not 
as conversant with the facts as is my friend from 
Tennessee; but I understand that many of these 
fines would be remitted if the excuses of the par- 
ties were heard. As to the merits of the contro- 
versy between the conflicting interests on the 
Mississippi river, 1 have nothing to do with them. 
I care nothing about that matter. All I desire 1s, 
that if there be a reasonable excuse for any por- 
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tion of these fines, the incoming Postmaster Gen- 
eral may have the opportunity of reéxamining 
them. he committee, upon investigation, be- 
lieve, not that all the fines were imposed unjustly, 
but that some were imposed where a reasonable 
excuse could be given and had beegrendered for 
the failure, and that additional exCuses and ex- 
planations could be given to the incoming Admin- 
istration. Therefore it was that they proposed 
this amendment authorizing the incoming Post- 
master General to reinvestigate the case. Where, 
in his opinion, the fines were just, they will be 
confirmed; and where they ought to be excused, 
the fines will be remitted. hat is the whole 
roposition. 

I understand that cases of this sort have oc- 
curred. Fogs are very frequent on the Missis- 
sippi river, so dense that it is utterly impossible | 
fora steamboat to move. It is sometimes with 
great difficulty that they can get to the landing. 
Oftentimes accidents occur, and they are com- | 
pelled tostop. Very frequently a boat arrives an 
hour after the schedule time at Cairo or New || 
Orleans; but the postmaster certifies that the mails || 
were delivered and distributed to the citizens as || 
soon as they would have been if the boats had | 
arrived in time. Would notevery Senator on this 
floor say that was a reasonable excuse? Yet in 
every instance of that sort, I understand, the full 
fine hasbeen imposed. Undersuch circumstances, 
can any good end be obtained by refusing to 
allow the incoming Postmaster General, who will 
have ng prejudice one way or the other, who has 
had no controversy on the subject, to investigate 
this matter, and settle it as he thinks proper and 
right? 

‘Mr. HUNTER. As time is very precious, I 
hope we shall take a vote on this amendment at 
once. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
only a minute. 





I shall speak for | 
i sympathize, in part, with the 
views of my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensa- 1 
min;} but ldo not concur with him in the con- 
clusion at which he arrives as to the disposition 

and ability of this company to carry out their 

contract in good fatth. Itis not pretended by the 

Postmaster General that they have failed in car- 

rying out their contract in the delivery of the 
mails. 
noman who knows anything of steamboats on 
the Mississippi river, supposes it to be possible 
to establish a line of boats for daily mail service 
from Cairo to New Orleans for $600,000, or even 
$6,000,000. No one ever pretended that the con- 





question taken, and I shall not say much. I only 
wish to say that | am somewhat embarrassed in 
regard to the character of the amendment. It 
seems to be thought by the Senator from Louis- 
iana that this is a private claim. It may be in its 
objects and intentions, but, according to the terms 
of the amendment, it merely gives power to adjust 
an account. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 
the amendment. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to state what will be 
conclusive with me, so far as my own vote is 
concerned. I shall vote against the amendment, 
because I am not willing to upset the decision of 
the present Postmaster General. I am unwilling, 
unless they allege and show that there is new 
matter and new evidence, to allow his decision to 
be reéxamined and reversed. If there were any 
new evidence, that might be alleged; but I hear 
no allegation of that sort. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wish merely to state a 
single fact. In many of the cases of fines, as I 
understand, the present Postmaster General has 
not yet decided, and the fear is that he will decide 
against the parties; and this is a provision for an 
appeal in advance, so that if he does decide there 
can be a second chance. 

‘Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He has decided 
the fines, and decided against the company. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Decided them all? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Then we understand now 
the nature of the proposition. It is to reverse 
his decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall say but a very few 
words on this subject, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is very anxious that we shall soon dispose 
of the bill. The Senator from Louisiana has said 
that if we adopt this amendment, our action will 
be a reversal of the decision of the Department. 
That I think is nota candid statement of the effect 
of this proposition. It is true the Department has 
decided the case; but this amendment is merely 
that the matter shall be left open for considera- 
tion by a future Postmaster General; that is to 
say, that a mongrel rule which seems to exist in 
the Department, shall not be so imperative as to 


I ask for the reading of 


adopted, not to promote justice, but simply for 
the convenience of the Departments and to escape 
responsibility. The rule in effect is, that no mat- 
ter how unjust may have been the action of the 
head of a Department, his successor will do noth- 


tractors must be the owners of boats running from || ing interfering with his decision. Sir, 1 have met 
New Orleans to Cairo, and to Cairo alone. It || with nothing in the shape of a decision elsewhere, 
takes fourteen boats; and who pretends that you |! for which I have felt so profound a scorn, as when 
can run fourteen boats afthousand miles, from || I have seen intelligent men presiding in the Ex- 
Cairo to New Orleans, dependent on the trade || ecutive Departments take such a ground as this, 


between those points, for g300,000, $600,000, or |, 
even $1,000,000, for mail service. he contract | 
never specified that. | 

The only point is, whether these men carried || 
out the contract as far as they could. They ask || 
to be permitted to show that. I have in my hand || 
a memorial, signed by the very best men, mer- || 
chants, active commercial men, in the city of New 
Orleans, who are very deeply inpiebeted in this | 
service, saying, upon their responsibility, that || 
these contractors have done all in their power to | 
carry out their contract in good faith and in the 





best possible manner; but that, owing to obstruc- 
uons of ice and low water and fogs, they have 
sometimes been unable to deliver their mails at 
the schedule time. Is there a man on this floor 
who will say that if a company fails, in a distance 
of one thousand miles, (for that is the length of 
ft,) to deliver the mail within half an hour of the 
schedule time, it shall for that half-hour’s delay 
be fined? Will any man say that? The proof 
is that they have been fined when they were only 
behind time half an hour, sometimes an hour, 
Sometimes a day, owing to fogs, low water, and 
tee; and the company simply ask that the account 
may be opened, and they be permitted to present 
their proof, showing that wrong has been done 
them. You cannot get rid of the contract by 
fining them in this way. It does not benefit us. 
it only does great injustice to these men. I can- 
hot for my life see why they should not be heard 
in defense of charges of this character. 


| 
Mr. HUNTER. I am anxious to have the |! 


| in regard to a decision made by their predeces- 


sors. There have been repeag§d opinions of the 
Attorneys General on this very point, showing 
that the heads of Departments have a right to re- 
consider such cases, and in many instances the 
have reconsidered. It has been so under this Ad- 
ministration. It was so at the incoming of the 
preceding Administration. It has been so under 
every Administration that hasexisted. The truth 
is, that without the enactment of such a provision 
as that n@ presented, the full power will still 
exist in the next Administration to consider the 
case unless they, too, shall choose to shelter them- 
selves behind a paltry plea, that injustice having 
been done, and Loving secured the sanction of a 
previous Administration, nothing shall be done 
to right the wrong. 

I acknowledge that the requests of contractors 
to be released from their fines should not be com- 
plied with without looking closely into the cir- 
cumStances. If the case be as the Senator from 
Louisiana stated it, | hope the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will deal rigidly with*these parties, and bind 
them down to a strict fulfillment of the contract so 
faras it can possibly be required in accordance 
with any spirit of fairness or common justice. I 
am inclined to believe, from all the circumstances, 


| that these contractors did, by the lowness of their 


bid, cut down the service which Congress had de- 
clared the Mississippi valley entitled to. I believe 


| they came in with a money-making scheme, and 
they bid so low as to make it impossible to com- 


piy with the full spirit and intention of the law. 


They were not bound to own boats; and | become the law of the land, when that rule is | 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| Senator from Louisiana in which I concur so cor- 
| dially that [ could not willingly keep silent when 








; ment. 


| from year to year. 
Pacific, to Europe, and to China, you can have 
| steam lines. 
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I think the contractors made their bids so low 
that they could not carry out the conscientious 
and enlarged design of Congress when it was 
proposed to supply the Mississippi valley. I have 
= objection whatever to see them dealt sternly 
dV. 

"There was one portion of the remarks of the 


he gave utterance tothem. [allude to his remarks 
as to the stubborn spirit with which the Postmas- 
ter General under this Administration has dealt 
with everything west of the mountains. Full 
mail facilities were granted to the elder States of 
the Union years ago. The Postmaster General 
seems unable to appreciate the fact that the val- 
ley of the Mississippi is not only well populated, 
but teeming with wealth and intelligence. He 
could not appreciate such palpable facts as these, 
and has been unable to comprehend the necessity 
for extending mail service towards these people. 
We are consequent left in the condition of mere 
remonstrants, and now we are reduced from that 
to the part of poor beggars. That is the history 
of his administration of the Post Office Depart- 

Since he came into office, there has Sead 
no enlargement in the spirit or intelligence of the 
man, and no justice in his honor. ‘That is my 
belief, and I express it before the Senate, and be- 
fore God. His action in this case is a proof to 
me that he would like to crush the men whee dared 


| to accept the contract for this service when Con- 


gress compelled him against his will to let it. I 
believe he has borne hardly on them by absurd 
and unrighteous decisions, and I think the Con- 
gress of the United States ought to interfere. 
Like his whole action in regard to the general 
subject, his action in this case ought now to be 
disregarded, and receive the condemnation of a 
vote of a want of confidence. Look at his general 
conduct, and look at it in regard to any south- 
western questiog connected with his Department. 
When there is any project which is desired by a 
commercial community he can expend millions 
for it. Whena proposition is made for the ben- 


| efit of the valley of the Mississippi, he says it is 
| not a direct line of travel, but is merely an acces- 


sory route, although at least three hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of commerce pass annually on 
those waters, and a great number of States are 
interested, and millions of people traverse them 
From the Atlantic to the 


On the lakes you can have all kinds 
of mail facilities. In the ast you can have fa- 
cilities in every direction. Any railroad that is 
east of the mountains has no difficulty at all. 
When, however, you come to the valley of the 
Mississippi, which so many men of enlarged 
mind and statesmanship long ago pronounced 


| to be the richest area for human happiness and 


| human advancement, teeming with population, it 


looks to the Postmaster General as a little valley 
secluded in the mountains, of no importance; and 
he can do nothing for it. Let me give the Senate 
one instance. I can write a letter to St. Peters- 
burgh, in Russia, and obtain an answer as soon 
as I can write to and receive an answer from the 
remote parts of the State of Arkansas. How 
does this happen? It is from the infamous pre- 
tension to facility that the Postmaster Generai 
contends he has given to that State. 

Mr. President, I have not put a foot inside of 
the Post Office Department for about twelve 
months, or if | have stepped inside its door, it 
was for the purpose of seeing a clerk, and asking 
a question, and never to go near the office of the 
Postmaster General himself, or the office of either 
of the three Assistant Postnfasters General—not 
that I blame them, but the head of the Depart- 
ment. There is no hope of justice for those who 
live west whilst that Department is held by a man 
who is as stubborn, as stern, and as regardless 
as the present head of that office. I might add 
other words; but I do not wish to say anythin 
more severe than I have already said. I know 
have not exceeded by a single word my own be- 
lief in regard to the manner in which this Depart- 
ment has been managed. 

I hope the amendment will prevail, not that I 
wish any Postmaster General to deal otherwise 


than sternly with this company; but knowing the 
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connection of the present Postmaster Gencral 
with this Boe A should dislike to have his 
decisions regarded by us as conclusive without 
inquiry. If now, when the proposition is made, 
we refuse to agree to it, it looks as if we had de- 
termined that his decision should be considered 
as res judicata, and a future Administration should 
not consider the subject at all. I think it would | 
be unfortunate if the Senate should now reject 
the amendment which merely allows a future offi- 
cer to consider the facts and the causes of failure 
in detail. Truth and a want of confidence in the 
justice of the present Postmaster General compel 
me to sey that I sincerely hope this amendment, 
which allows the next Administration to consider 
the case, will be adopted by the Senate on this 
occasion. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall vote against this amend- 
ment, and vote against it because I think it is the 
most dangerous precedent that can paseney be 
set, in reference to an appropriation bill. Your 
post office system is a large system. Under it 
you are necessarily obliged to confide to the Post- 
master General the right of enforcing the per- 
formance of contracts by the contractors. In view 
of all the varied, conflicting interests with which 
he has to deal, in the course of the arrangement 
of different routes throughout the United States, 
the power of fining is absolutely necessary. It 
must of necessity be a discretionary power; that 
is, if the contract is not performed, the fine fol- 
lows; butin the discretion of the executive officer, 
the party may be relieved from the fine, if circum- 
stances are brought before him to justify it. 

What is the object of this amendment? It is 
to arraign the conduct of the Postmaster General 
in the exercise of his discretion as to a particular 
contract; arraign him without hearing him; and 
determine beforehand that he has decided and 
fined unjustly. If you set that precedent in one 
case, do you not know enough of the interests 
involved in these private contracts with the Post 
Office Department, to know what the result will 
be? Inevery case in which there are any serious 
fines, an ex parle statement is easily made to the 
Senator of the State, or to some other member of 
the body, and he comes here and asks you to 
have a reéxamination of the case. In other 
words, the administrative power of the Postmaster 
General is entirely set aside, and Congress them- 
selves undertake to interfere in the details of ad- 
ministration. ‘That is the result of this amend- 
ment, if once adopted. It will not stop here. 
You will have constant applications of the same 
kind. 

I do not mean ta say that therqis no class of 
cases where, if a Postmaster General has com- | 
mitted wrongs or injuries to an individual in the 
course of the administration of his office, and that 
fact is fully and fairly made out to me on a pri- 
vate application, disconnected with the general 
public appropriation bill, I may not be willing,to 
authorize his successor to reéxamine and adjust 
the account; but I do hold, contrary to the hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Jounson, } 
that if there is a rule necessary in this Govern- 
ment, it is that the decisions of one Postmaster 
General on the subject of fines cannot be reversed 
by his successor without a special act of Congress 
for the purpose. Where would be the end of it? 
In the Reeside case, what was the basis of the 
claim? That Mr. Kendall, as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, had assumed the right to reverse his prede- 
cessor’s decision, and disallow allowances that 
had been previously made. If the rule is to work 
at all, it must work both ways. The very basis 
on which that claim rested was, that Mr. 








Kendall, on coming mto power afterwards, ought 
not to have undertaken to review them. There 
would be ne end to the abuse of discretion in that 
way, if such a power were admitted. You may 
go back for five, ten, or twenty years, in order to 
rip up the accounts of contractors; you may go 
back, as you have done with your revolutionary 
claims, until the memory of man can know nothing | 
about them, and satisfactory evidence is evaded, | 
and then an ex parte statement will do instead of | 
proof, for drawing money out of the Treasury for | 
private purposes, That is the result, if you set 
the precedent that Congress, on an 2 omer 
bill, without one particle of evidence before you 


, 
ry’s 
allowances having been legally made by him, Mr. 
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| most bitter and sarcastic attack on the conduct 


| Mississippi river. 


| ever. 
| in regard to the necessity of transporting the mails | 
| on the. Mississippi river —if he disobeyed the | 
orders of Congress in reference to it, that is a dis- || 





| ator from Arkansas. 
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other than mere sllegetions of Senators, ceed | 


in this case no doubt in good faith,) will under- 
take to reverse a decision of the Postmaster Gen- || 


| eral. 


Senators have sustained the amendment by a 


of the Postmaster General; not in reference to 
this particular case, founded of facts, but as to 
his general management and course of action in 
reference to the transportation of the mails on the 

With the justice of these at- 
tacks this proposition has mi todo. They 
cannot either aid or enforce it in any way what- 
If he took an erroneous view of his duty, 


tinct question altogether. It has nothing to do 
with whether he performed his undoubted duties 
rightly in reference to the fining in this case. That 


is strictly an executive duty; and I hold that, if || 


the party desires to revise the performance of that 
executive duty, he should come before you with 
his private bill; let him show his items and his | 


circumstances; let him satisfy a committee of the || 


Senate that injustice has been done. Then, and 
then only, will be the proper time to authorize a 
revision of the accounts. The representations of 
the proper officer as to the facts of the case, afd | 
the reasons why he has not remitted the fines im- 
posed by law for the non-performance of the con- 
tract, are utterly unknown tb you; and yet you | 
undertake to make a prima facie condemnation of 
him by inserting this clause in an appropriation 
bill. Sir, if such a course as that be pursued—if | 


this precedent be established and followed out, you || 
will seek in vain for any man fit to fill the office || 


of Postmaster General who will place himself in | 
a position to be assailed where he ig defenseless | 
and unheard. How much magnanimity there is | 
in assailing a man under such circumstances, when 
he is about to resign the office which he has occu- | 
pied, I leave for others to say. 
Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator thinks it is | 
wanting in magnanimity, let him take up the case | 
himself and defend the officer. 
come to do so. I certainly shall not complain, 
Mr. BAYARD. I did not yield the floor to the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas. He did not | 
ask me to yield the floor to him for an explana- | 
tion. Iwas expressing my opinions. I had not | 
yielded the floor. I say that, in my judgment, 
whatever might be my opinions of an executive 
officer of the Government—whatever might be my | 
opinions of his course, even where operating on 
my constituents, as to matters having no connec- 


| will flow from it. 


He is most wel- || 





tion with the perticular question of the exercise | 
of his right, i. at least, would not feel myself 

called upon to assail him in reference to them 
just at the time he was about to relinquish his 
office. I seek notgp condemn the honorable Sen- 
He takes his views of his_ 
duties; | take my own. All these matters rest in | 
opinion. I think I have a right to express my | 
opinion, I should not consider, at least as regards 


| myself, that I was treating an officer with what I 
| call magnanimity, if I should assail him under 


these circumstances. The Senator takes a differ- 
ent view. He may have stronger grounds. I 
have no cause of complaint against thm Postmas- 
ter General. I may have had, and I have had, 
in reference to other officers connected with the 
executive department of the Government; yet I | 
think no man has ever heard me on this floor un- 

dertake to assail executive officers of the Govern- 

ment in time that is past, or more especially now | 
when they are about to resign the office whieh | 
they hold. I have, therefore, given the evidence | 
practically myself of what I consider is the true. | 
rule of action. 1 adverted to it more for the pur- 
pose of showing that it has no relation to the 
question of the propriety of passing this amend- | 
ment. No matter whether he has been unjust or 
not—no matter whether he has been prejudieed 





the exercise of the high power of remitting fines | 


under a particular contract, he has done injustice | 

to the party, or not. I say, if you place ona gen- || ho ess 
eral appropriation bill clauses like this, authoriz- || without special legislation, to revise the decision; 
ng the successor of each Postmaster General to || but, without any legislation at all, 1 cannot doubt 
| revise his action as to the executive authority to || that when there has never been a hearing for the 





remit fines, there will be no end to the ets that 
One precedent will follow 
another, until you will get no man to place him. 


self in a position to be so assailed, arising oyt of 


| the various duties he has to perform, which neces. 


sarily on into collision with the interests 
and passions®f the various individuals with whom 
he has to deal. No man would take an office of 
that kind to encounter such responsibilities under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. RUSK. [ do not think it is at all neces. 
sary either to assail or to defend the Postmaster 
General in connection with this plain proposition 
or to call in question his acts except so far as they 
may bear on the point presented by the amend. 
ment. It strikes me that a very few words will 
show the honorable Senator from Delaware that 


/he is mistaken, and that he has assumed the 


wrong side of this question. 

Here are certain mail contractors fined in the 
sum of $150,000 for a non-compliance with their 
contract. Does he not know that those fines are 
imposed ex parte, upon the statement of an post- 
master who chooses to make a statement that the 
mail has failed ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. Does he not know that no possi- 


| ble damage has resulted or can result to the pub- 


lic from the failure to deliver a mail within two 


| hours from the time specified, and yet in such a 


case a fine is imposed? 
Department. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the head of she De- 
partment investigate that? Is it merely the form 
of a fine imposed on the representations of a 
postmaster without examination ? 

Mr. RUSK. I will get to that, and state it all, 
If there is a failure of two hours, which does not 
damage the public service, and which can be ac- 
counted for, and the postmaster at either end of 
the route notifies that failure to the Postmaster 
General, a fine is imposed. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has a right, and it is his duty, to remit fines 
when the contractor comes forward with his tes- 
timony, and shows that the failure did not result 
in any damage to the public service, or that it was 
impossible for him, by some accident, to fulfill 
the contract. Is not that so? Ifa contractor in 
Oregon or on the Mississippi river should fail for 
one or two years in presenting his proof, and 
finally came forward with positive proof, that by 


That is a rule of the 


| reason of some sufficient legal excuse he was un- 
| able to perform the service, would it not be the 


duty of the Postmaster General then to take up 


| the case and remit the fine? 


Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. RUSK. 1 ask for that authority here. 
Mr. BAYARD. T&tisso, withoutany further 


legislation. 


“Mr. RUSK. Thenghat is the monstrous dan- 
ger there is in opening the accounts! 

Mr. BAYARD. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSK. But there the power exists be- 
yond all doubt, and this provision is but a reaf- 
firmance of that power. Now, what is the state 
of affairs here? These men have been fined, as 


| a matter of course, without a hearing; and they 


come forward with testimony to show that the 
fines ought to be remitted. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral closes the case upon them, and goes out of 
office. As a mere matter of etiquette and polite- 
ness to the officer who has gone out of office, the 
new Postmaster General will not take it up and 
consider it. That is the rule of the Department, 
and a very wrong rule it is. The Senator has ad- 
mitted the law and the right. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do I understand the Senator 
to say, that if these fines are imposed without a 
hearing, they are not afterwards examinable by 
a subsequent Postmaster General, but are treated 
as if the cases had been passed upon by the Post- 
master General after a hearing? The class of 
cases to which I referred, where, I supposed, & 
subsequent Postmaster General has no authority 


| against carrying the mails there or not—that is || to revise a previous decision, is where there has 
not the question. The question is, whether, in || 


been a hearing before the Postmaster General ; and 
in the exercise of the discretion vested in him he 
has refused to remit the fines. In such a case I 
hold that there is no authority in’his successor, 
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purpose of ascertaining whether the fine was im- Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He refuses to | 
posed justly or not, the successor has a fight to || consider it at all. 
examine the case. Mr. BENJAMIN Then the next Postmaster | 
Mr. RUSK. ‘The Senator from Tennessee || General can do it. . 
stated what is the fact, that he and myself went |} Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He would refuse 
to the Postmaster General on the subject. We || to consider the testimony. 
told him we had come up the Mississippi river, Mr. BRODHEAD. ft then appears tnat the | 
and were both apprised of the exertions of the || Postmaster General has not ssaaceea this ey aa 
company that wanted this contract at $600,000 to || cation. Why, Ido not know. Probably he has 
break down these men, and drive them out of the || very good reasons for this course. Perhaps he | 
way. has not had time. Iam not to assign an im- 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from || proper motive to the Postmaster General. On the 
Texas be kind enough to give us an idea of what || ground that these gentlemen may be deprived of 
he means by the owners of boats breaking down || a hearing, I feel inclined to vote for this amend- | 
these contractors? How could they break them || ment. ‘They ought to have a hearing. They | 
down? | have aright toa hearing under the existing laws; | 
Mr. RUSK. There are half a dozen ways in |} and the courtesy which may prevail in the De- | 
which it could be done. partment when a new Postmaster Genera! comes | 
Mr. BENJAMIN. If these contractors had || in ought not to prevent that hearing. 
the means of carrying out their contract, how Now, one word in regard to the suggestions of 
could other people’s boats prevent them from || my honorable friend from Arkansas. I know 
doing so, and break them down? his generous nature. He is a little impulsive to | 
Mr. RUSK. Are there any two men on the || be sure, but honest and brave. I think upon re- 
Mississippi river who have enough boats to carry || flection he will conclude that he has gone a little 
out a contract? too far in his remarks respecting the out-going 
Mr. BENJAMIN. There were men having || Postmaster General. It is well known that confi- 
anumber of boats, and ready to purchase a suf- || dential relations between the Postmaster General 
ficient number of boats on the spot, to carry out || and myself have not been very great; yet I must 
a contract for this service. do him the justice to say, that his conduct as Post- | 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer the || master General will compare favorably with that 
Senator from Louisiana, with the permission of || of his predecessors. He has exceeded my ex- 
the Senator from Texas. I can tell him how they || pectations. He came here without experience, 
expected and how they attempted to break down || but his integrity as Postmaster General remains 
these cfntractors. A company from Pittsburg, || untouched, and he goes out, I think, with consid- 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, combined || erable credit. 
together, in connection with the Central railroad Mr. BIGLER. Asa member of the Commit- | 
of Illinois, to bid $600,000. These men under- || tee on the Post Office and Post Roads I have a | 
bid them. They intended to carry the mail pre- || few words to sa 
cisely as these gentlemen are carrying it, accord- Mr. HUNTER. I must raise the question of 
ing to the contract. order. I find the debate is to go on. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. In their own boats? Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- | 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Not in their own || ginia will indulge me in a very few remarks. 
boats; they never owned fourteen boats. Now I The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will show how the attempt was made to break || from Pennsylvania [My. Bicter] is entitled to 
them down. These very men had a controlling || the floor, unless the Senator from Virginia rises 
steamboat influence; and as soon as the contract || to a question of order. 
was awarded to a planter of Arkansas, (Mr. Mr. HUNTER. I think this is a private 
Gaines,) they held a meeting of steamboat men || claim. I see we shall discuss it allday. I wish | 
in the city of New Orleans, and passed a resolu- || to have a decision of that point. | 
tion that they would not carry the mail unless he Mr.. BIGLER. If the Chair decide it out of || 
would pay $400,000, which was more than he was || order I shall forbear. 
getting. ‘Thatis the way they undertake to break The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
him down. from Pennsylvania was entitled to the floor; but | 
Mr. HUNTER. This discussion convinces || the Senator from Virginia raises a question of || 
me that this is a private claim. I think we had || order. The question, I understand, is, that this || 
better raise the question of order. is a private claim, and therefore not admissible | 
Several Senators. Let us vote. under the rules. The Chair decides that it is not 
Mr. HUNTER. If gentlemen are willing to || a private claim. The Chair considers that it is | 
vote, 1 will not raise the question of order. one which may affect materially the public ser- | 
Mr. BRODHEAD. Ia willing that the vote || vice in the adjustment of questions between con- | 
shall be taken; but I feel it€fue to the Postmaster || tractors and the Government. 
General, who is a Pennsylvanian, to say a word Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall ffave to take an ap- | 
on this subject. Iam inclined to vote for this || peal from that decision, very reluctantly, because | 
amendment on the ground that the Postmaster || there are a number of other claims on this bill, 
General has not reviewed and considered the ap- || and we must decide this question one way or the 
plication of these gentlemen, and on the ground || other seenerety I ask that the amendment be 
that the incoming Postmaster General will, ac- || read; and I will say a word on the appeal, and 
cording to the practice of the Department, refuse || submit it to the Senate. 
to consider their application. The Secretary read the amendment; which is to 
Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will permit || insert: 
me, I wish to put a question, because I find con- || and be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
tradictory statements every five minutes. Has || be, and he is hereby, awthorized to reéxamine and adjust all 
the Postmaster General revised these fines or not? || questions arising out of fines imposed upon the contractors 
Mr. BRODHEAD. I understand he has not for carrying the mails upon the Mississippi river. 
had time to do it. Mr. BENJAMIN. That amendment states that | 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Allow me toanswer || fines have been imposed on the contractors for car- 
the question, for I know personally how the case || rying the mails. No public service is required 
stands. Fines were imposed on Patterson and || by the amendment to be done; no public interest 
Brannan, The contractors came here to get a set- || whatever is involved; on the face of the amend- 
tlement for the last quarter; they waited here two || ment not a solitary individual in the nation is 
weeks, and when saw what fines were im- || interested except the contractors. It is not for 
posed they asked the Todioontes General to allow || the purpose of subserving any public interest. 
them ten days’ time to go and get proof to show || Theproposition issimply that the next Postmaster || 
that injustice was done them. That proof has || General shall have it in his power to relieve these 
been brought: here, but the Postmaster General || contractors from their fines. I think if the Pres- 
as refused to examine it. ident had seen the words of the amendment he 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the || could not possibly have decided that it is a public 
question of remitting the fines ? matter, or that it is anything else than a private 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He imposed the || claim. I cannot conceive a public interest involved 
nes. initatall. Individuals complain that they have 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the || been improperly fined; and they ask Congress 
‘pplication for a remission? to pass a law to relieve them by a provision added 
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to an appropriation bill, putting it in the power 
of an officer hereafter to be in office, to revise the 
decisions of his predecessor, which have inflicted 
the fines. Who is to be benefited if the amend- 
ment shall prevail? Nobody but the party fined, 
Who is to be injured if it shall fail? Nobody but 
the party fined. I cannot conceive a possible 
private claim if this is not one. . 

Mr. BROWN. I think I can answer the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Louisiana, and show 
wherein the public are concerned in this matter. 
Suppose these fines, unjust as they ner be, shall 
be enforced, and the company be thereby broken 
down, and compelled to surrender the contract, 


| the mail stops. Then you must have a new com- 


pany come in and take it, if it is carried at all, at 
$600,000. Has the country no interest in a ques- 
tion of this sort? I thinks if there ever was a 
proposition in which the public was interested, 
itis this one. If there were five hundred com- 
panies like this, | would aid them all in this way, 
and do it in time to prevent injury to the public 
service. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall not delay the Senate, for 
I know that every word I say keeps my friend 
from Virginia on nettles, and that by protractin 
the debate I run the risk of having to do what 
did last night — sit up very late; but I am rather 
astonished that the Senator from Louisiana, with 
his great abilities, should not draw the distine- 
tion between this case and that of a private claim. 
The Chair decided, as I think is apparent, that 
this provision is for the execution of a public 
law. It makes no difference whether one indi- 
vidual, two individuals, or forty individuals are 
benefited by the execution of a public law; it is 
of a general nature, and not a private claim. In 
the execution of a public law, these fines were 
imposed. In the execution of a public law, the 


| Postmaster General should examine the question 
and determine whether they will not be remitted, 
| so that throughout, from beginning to end, the 


proposition is to keep open the question of the 
execution of a public law of the country. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
Laeubinus that he 
read the amendment before he made his decision. 
The 30th rule of the Senate provides, ‘* No amend- 
ment shall be received whose object is to provide 
for a private claim, unless it be to carry out the 


| provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipula- 


tion.”? The Chair understands a private claim 


within the meaning of the rule, in general at least, 
to be some pecuniary demand upon the Govern- 
ment which is brought before Congress. That 


| cannot be made the subject of an amendment to 

| an appropriation bill. The Chair understands 
| this amendment to be a direction by Congress 
| that the relations subsisting between a contractor 


and the Government shall be reviewed by one 
of the Officers of the Government, in which the 


| public service may be materially interested. The 


question is, ‘‘ Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate ?”? 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I withdraw the appeal, and 


| give notice that if this amendment passes I shall 
press the point again in the Senate when the bill 


shall be reported from the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BIGLER. I shall not detain the Senate 
by discussing the main question involved, for I 
know Senators are very impatient, and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is anxious to get the public 


| business disposed of; but as a member of the 
| Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, L 


wish to say that, from the examination which 
took place in that commiitee, I became satisfied 
that this case, as it now stands, is a severe one 
on the parties interested, and who make this 


application. I assented to report the provision 
authorizing the successor of the present Post- 
master General to make the examinations. I do 


not choose to go into an inquiry as to the conduct 
of the Postmaster General in this particular case, 
to inquire whether it was liberal or correct, This 
much I beg to say, in reply to the Senator from 
Arkansas, that whatever [ may think of the policy 
of the Postmaster General in reference to a par- 
ticular contract, or with regard to supplying the 
mails generally, I have known that officer too long 
to believe that he was actuated by any other than 
just, honorable, and high motives. He may have 
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erred; I certainly differed with him often, not | 
only in reference to special matters, but I have | 
felt, with regard to the general management of 
the Post Office Department, he was too much 
inclined toeconomy. I should have preferred to 
see him expend a much larger sum of money in 
giving the people mail facilities. Such policy 
would have possibly been the best use that could 
be made of the surplus funds of which we have 
heard so much. I simply rise for the purpose of | 
saying to my friend from Arkansas, that | can- | 
not sit here, and listen to his severe personal im- 
putations, as I understand them, upon the Post- 
master General, without repelling them as unjust 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the gentleman allow 
me one word? From the remark made by him 
it would be implied that I had charged the Post- 
master General with a want of integrity, or with | 
dishonesty or dishonor. | have not charged him 
with either, nor in the course of any part of my 
remarks can that be faund. I charged him dis- 
tinctly with injustice and with a want of any en- 
icnael view of his duty, or any clear or just con- 
ception of the rights and the wants of the people 
whose interests were confided to his hands. That 
is my charge, and I believe it to be just. 

Mr. BIGLER. The Senator has modified his | 
remarks, and they may not warrant the inference 
which I made. He only makes the allegation of 
injustice, as a consequence. That is a matter of | 
opinion, and does not amount to an allegation of 
wrong. With these remarks, I leave the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRIGHT called for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment; and they were ordered, 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall feeb constrained, on 
the yeas and nays being called, to vote against 
this amendment; and I wish to state, in a few | 
words, the reason for doing so. I know that, 
within the borders of my own State, great public | 
inconvenience has been felt from this system of 
underbidding for mail contracts. 
contract, | know, for supplying an important mail 
to one of the principal cities of the South, (Appa- 
lachicola,) which was let out three different times 
to under-bidders, who were notoriously unable 
to perform the contract, and who came here ap- 
plying for a remission of the fines imposed on 
them. lam well convinced, from my own brief | 
experience, that the only way we can possibly 
enforce the proper transmission of the mails is to 
hold the contractors firmly up to their contracts, 
and not remit them, unless they make a clear 
showing. My friend from Texas has shown that 
the Postmaster General has, and .ddes, exercise 
the power of remitting penalties, on a fair show- 
ing that the contractor has been unable to perform 
his contract, through the act of God or unavoid- 
able accidents. 
master General, in this identical case, has taken | 
up all these considerations and remitted portions 
of the penalties. Whether he has or not, at all | 
events, unul the parties who have suffered the in- 
justice come here and present a case on which we | 
ean act, I shall feel constrained, from motives of 
sublic policy, to vote against this amendment as 
would if it occurred in my own State. I know | 
the only way we can possibly have the mails 
earried correctly is by holding parties to their 
contracts, 

Mr. SLIDELL. I did not intend to make any 
remarks on this subject; but inasmuch as the 
action of tte Postmaster General, in his official 
character, has been made the subject of attack on 
the one side, and commendation on the other, and 
{ mean to vote against this amendment_giving 
an appeal to his successor, I desire to say a few 
words. In relation to his whole conduct on the 
subject of the Mississippi river mail, I do not al- 
low the justice of the eulogium passed upon him 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bieter,]} 
who says he has always been actuated by high, 
just, and honorable principles. I wish to put my | 
disclaimer upon the record. I do not want to 
make any particular attack on the Postmaster 
General; but in my own experience I have had 
reason to know, or to have the firmest conviction, | 
that he has not acted upon the principles claimed | 
for him by the Senator from Pennsylvania. That | 
is all I have to 


say. 
Mr. RUSK. t dislike to protract the debate, 
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but I must saya word. We are about now— 
some from commendation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and some against him, some because they 
have had mail contracts in different sections of the || 
country taken by irresponsible contractors, and || 
not carried out, and some from various motives— 
to vote down an amendment which.simply author- |! 
izes these men to come forward, as everybody || 
admits they have a right to do, if they be not pre- 
cluded by the etiquette of the Departments, and || 
show that they were entitled to have these fines 
remitted. Itis not taking money out of the public 
Treasury; but it is taking money out of the 
eee of these contractors, and they say they 
nave performed the service. What will be the 
result of rejecting the amendment? You refuse 
to permit these men to go before the incoming 
Postmaster General, state their whole case, bring 
forward their testimony, and have their fines re- 
mitted, if they present proper testimony, but you 
impose on them the necessity of coming before 
Congress; and if they come before Congress, and 
show what they will be bound to show before the 
Postmaster General, Congress would be unjust if 
it did not remit the fine. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Allow me to ask 
the Senator from Texas a question. Will he state 
whether he has any information in his possession, 
or knows of his own knowledge, that the Post- 
master General has refused to hear evidence that 
the failures were produced by cir¢umstances 
beyond the control of these contractors—such as 
ice, fogs, and storms? 

Mr. RUSK. The extentto which I can answer 
that question of my own knowledge is this: I 
went, as the Senator from Tennessee has stated, 





| These contractors called on me as I came up the 


"up, in consequence of low water. 


| came u 
ry 
There was a || 


I do not know but that the Post- |; 


| statements here, that the contractors have had 


Mississippiriver. We had a difficulty in getting 
I came up on 
one of their boats. The Senator from Mississippi 
with us; they did the best they could, 
and did remarkably well. Some boats of the 
six-hundred-thousand-dollar-bid gentleman were 
sticking on the bar below Memphis; we passed 
them in the night. I went, at the instance of the 
Senator from Tennessee, with him to the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General said 
the papers respecting the fines imposed on the 
reports of the postmasters were not made out, but 
as soon as they were made up he would notify 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] and 
myself, and we could go = I stated that [ had 
come up on the boats, and seen the performance 
of one trip. I have not been notified to attend | 
the Department since; but one morning, some 
week or two after the visit [have mentioned, when 
I was at the Department, I was told that the Post- 
master General had disposed of the case. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Iam not ready to vote in this | 
case to make it aggexception to every other case | 
arising under the existing law. The course of | 





business is under the law. Ifthe Postmaster Gen- || 


eral impose a fine where there has been a failure, 
the party fined has a right to a hearing afterwards 
for the remission of that fine; and if he has had 
a hearing, and the Postmaster General has decided 
that he is not entitled to a remission, then it is | 
closed before himself, and before a successor, ex- | 
cept where he can present new testim@y such as 
would justify a new hearing of a case in a court 
of chancery. That is the ruletthat prevails in all 
the Departments. 

In this present case it seems to me, from the 





unusual difficulties to contend with, arising from 
a competition between them and others with 
regard to this mail service. There may have 
arisen out of that grourids upon which, in con- 
nection with further proof, a further hearing may 
be properly had upon those fines which have not 
been definitively passed upon by the Postmaster 
General. If in any case proof has been offered 
to him, and the question has been left for decision 
—if he has refused to hear for want of time, or 
for any other cause — either he himself, or his 
successor, would have an undoubted right to hear 
and to decide afterwards. It is important in the 
Departments that this rule should be carried out 
in all cases, and it is carried out in all cases, and 
without it there would be no security to the public; 


_ but for all time after points had been decided in 











favor of the Government against the payment of 
money, there might be application after applica- 
tion, and the Treasury be open to be plundered 
indefinitely in the future, whereas, if there is 
decision in favor of the party, and the money is 
once paid, it cannot be reclaimed. It is indis. 
same necessary to the administration of the 
epartments that this rule, which has been roo. 


|| ognized by the Supreme Court, should be adhered 


to; and if relief is necessary in a case that cannot 


| be brought within the rules of the Department for 


relief, the party ought to apply to Congress, 

These parties may be entitled to relief; and if 
a case has been made before Congress in advance 
entitling them to relief, it is of course for Con. 
gress to determine whether relief shall be ranted 
in advance; but I am so deeply convinced of the 
necessity of adhering to these rules in the admip- 
istration of the Department, that I cannot consent 
to this proposition. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to saya 
word by way of reply to the interrogatory of my 
colleague [Mr. Beri] addressed to the Senator 
from Texas, [Mr. Rusx.] If I understood his 

uestion, he desired to know whether any addi- 
tional testimony had heen presented after the im- 
position of these fines, which had not been con- 
sidered. That is the question. 

At the end of the last quarter the proper clerk 
in the Post Office Department made up the account 
of this company. When Mr. Brannan and Mr. 
Patterson came here, they examined the account 
and found what they alleged to be exorbitant 
fines against them, and they asked the Postmaster 
Genera! to allow them time to go home and send 
| to New Orleans for the active partner there, and 
bring up the proofs as to the failures. That was 
accorded to them. The agent came on and 
brought the proofs with him, and they were filed 
in the Department. A few days thereafter, the 
Senator from Texas and myself went to the Post 
Office Department, and called upon Mr. Campbell, 
and asked him when he would take up that case 
and consider the fines which had been imposed. 
| He said as soon as the papers were made out he 
would do it, and he would notify us as soon as 
they were made out. We waited about ten days, 
these gentlemen remaining here during the time. 
| Hearing nothing from the Postmaster General, 
we addressed him a note calling his attention to 
his promise to us to have the papers made out 
| speedily, and notify us, in order that these gentle- 


|| men might havea vena, and go home; but from 
’ 


that time to this we have heard nothing of it. The 
or brought on by these gentlemen, so far as 
know, have never been seen by Mr. Campbell, 
though they were filed in his Department. _Itisto 
obviate that very difficulty that I ask for relief. 
Mr. MALLORY. I should like to ask my 
friend from Tennessegwhether or not the incom- 
ing Postmaster General, whoever he may be, will 
| not have the power to reinvestigate this case upon 
the presentation of new testimony, without any 
such amendment as is now pending? And is it 
not usual in the Post Office Department, as in 
other Departments, to reinvestigate a case on the 
presentation of new testimony ? i 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer with 
a great deal of pleasure, and answer it by appeal- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
(Mr. Cottamer,|] who once presided over that 
Department. I understand that the power does 
exist; nobody can question the power; but that 
sort of courtesy which exists in the Departments, 
I think, has usually been applied to the rejection 
of any claim for a rehearing. The Senator from 
Vermont suggested to me another reason, which 
I think is entitled to high consideration. The 
present Postmaster General settles the question, 
and the incoming Postmaster General cannot 
possibly know on what grounds he has settled it, 
for there is no record to show it. It is optional 
with him; and if he does it, he does it in the dark, 
without leaving a record of why or wherefore. 
grant that the power exists if he chooses to exer- 
cise it; but if he does not choose to do it under 
this sort of courtesy, he may refuse to do it for 
the reason that it was settled by his predecessor. 
He cannot know the reasons on which his prede- 
cessor has settled any question. ~ . 
Mr. COLLAMER. I will state the practice 
as to fines. The postmasters at the end of each 
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route make a report monthly of the failures of the 
mails, if they do not arrive at the schedule time, 
and state the difference between the time of arrival 
and the schedule time. There isa department in 


the office which is called the inspection office, at | 


the head of which is a clerk, and he has copies 
him of the contracts. He compares the 
returns with the schedules in the contracts, and 
wherever there are failures he enters the fines 
pursuant to the terms of the contract, as a matter 
of course. These fines stand, and are quarterly 
returned to the Auditor’s office, so as to be charged 
in the settlement of the accounts. Nothing is 
ever done by the Postmaster General; his atten- 
tion is never called to it, unless the persons thus 
fined object. 
the result of the contract, a forfeiture for failure. 
All fines, which are made on a mere inspection 
of the papers, stand, unless the contractor him- 


before 


sclf asks the Postmaster General to remit them | 


or reduce them. He produces his testimony; 
and if he shows, to the satisfaction of the head of 
the Department, that the failure was unavoidable, 
the fine is remitted, and in that case it is entered 
on the record *‘remitted.’? If the application 
should be made to the Postmaster General to 
remit, and he, on examination, did not decide to 
remit, or decided that he would not remit, the 
record would not show anything. As he did not 
conclude to remit the fine, it would stand as it 
was, so that his successor coming in after him 
could not always tell whether he had passed on 
the subject or not. If he had passed on it favor- 
ably, the record would show it. If he had not 
passe d on it favorably, it would not show it; he 
would have to resort to parol, as lawyers say, 
and examine the clerk at the head of the inspec- 
tion ofice, to know how that matter was. When 
the Postmaster General has refused to remit a 
fine, he has passed on that question, and will never 
take it up again unless there is new-discovered 
testimony, and on such occasions he will take it 
up. But sometimes it is difficult, in fact impos- 
sible, to ascertain whether he has adjudged the 
case or not. The parties go to his successor, and 
ask for a revision of the decision, and the fine 
stands **not remitted.’’ In point of fact it was 
not remitted, because it was passed upon. They 
showed their testimony, but they did not con- 
vince the head of the Department that it ought 


to be remitted, and therefore they come to his | 


successor and ask him to take it up, and they 
offer him nothing new. He wants to know, in 
the first place, whether his predecessor passed 
upon it. If he did, he will not do anything about 
it, unless there is new-discovered testimony. 
Yor precaution and safety, there should be a pro- 
vision of law clearly showing to him that he might 
examine such case, because, as has been observed 
in this case, some gentlemen say the Postmaster 
General refused to examine; others say he refused 
to remit; others say he has the papers and will 
notexamine them. They do not seem to under- 
stand among themselves exactly how the fact is; 
and if the successor has no rule given him, he 
will be in the same trouble. If this amendment 
be passed, he will have no doubt about his power 
to examine the case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It was my intention to say 
nothing in reference to this amendment. 
the gentlemen, however, who has been named by 
the Senator from Tennessee, is my neighbor and 
friend; and, as I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, it is proper, perhaps, that I should give 
my reasons for doing so. 


in the first place, (with due deference to the || 
opinion of the Chair,) I regard this as a private | 
claim, and therefore excluded under the rule. It | 


is admitted by the Senator from Texas that the 
Postmaster General, under the authority given 
him to examine this and like claims, has decided 
that the parties are entitled to be fined. The law 
that authorizes this service, and gives it to the 
present contractors, provides that they shall carry 
the mail between certain points within a specified 
time, and makes it the duty of the different post- 
masters oragents, at these and intermediate points 
of the route, to make reports as to failures. These 
reports go to the Postmaster General, and an op- 
portunity is given to the delinquent parties to 
present their proof, showing that the failures for 
which they have been fined were unavoidable. 
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Unless they call it up, it stands as | 


One of || 


5 


The proofs in this case are admitted to have been 


that he has decided that the parties are liable, 
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under the law, to be fined in the sum of one hun- | 


dred thousand or one hundred and fifty thousand 

dollars—the precise amount is immaterial. It is, 

then, an adjudicated case. The officer appointed 

by law to consider this case has decided against 

the persons for whose benefit this amendment is 
| offered. 

Now, what does this amendment propose? It 

proposes that the incoming Postmaster General 
| may review the decision of his predecessor, and, 
if he differs in opinion with him, of course reverse 
it. lask, has this been the practice heretofore? 
|{ apprehend it has not. If these parties feel 
aggrieved by the decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, they may do what you find other parties are 
required to do in every direction—introduce their 
bill, and it comes up as a private claim on its 
merits. If the Postmaster General, in the exer- 
cise of that discretionery power which is given 
| him under the law, has decided wrongly, it is in 
the power of Congress to reverse that decision, 
or Congress may refer the claim to the Court of 
Claims—the court established for the express 
| purpose of considering just such cases as this. I 
| say, with due deference to the opinion of the 
| Chair, I must regard this as a private claim, and 
on that point alone I feel it my duty to vote against 
| it. 

But another reason. My impression is, that 
| the passage of this amendment would be regarded 
as the establishment of a precedent that would 
lead to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, upon the same principle that you 
open this case and give to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral power to decide that other failures which 
have heretofore been charged against contractors 
were improperly charged; upon the same prin- 
| ciple, you must open up and make allowance to 
hundreds of other contractors all over the coun- 
|| try. [can imagine that it would require hundreds 
|| of thousands of dollars to liquidate the claims 
|| that would at once be set up by various lines of 
| steamers that have been engaged for the last thirty 
| years in carrying mails on the Ohio and Missis- 
| sippirivers. It is no answer to my argument to 
|| say that this particular case is a hard case. ‘These 
|| parties, when they took this contract, knew its re- 
| quirements and the obligations they were taking 
jupon themselves. They knew that they were 

required within certain specified time, unless a 
|| good and satisfactor y excuse could be offered, to 
deliver the mail at the points and intermediate 








| 
| before the Postmaster General, and I understand | 
| 
| 
| 


points named in their contract; and that when- | 


| 
| 
| ever they failed so to do they were to pay the 
|| penalty prescribed by law. They took their con- 
| tract with that risk; and it is no ansWer to the 
|| argument to say that the aet of God prevented 
|| the execution of their contract at certain periods, 
| Whenever and wherever they could make that 
manifest, I apprehend the Postmaster General 
|| has made them an allowance. If he has not, it 
|| is his fault, and not the fault of the law. The 
Postmaster General, in all cases like this, has 
enlarged discretionary power. It is given him 
_ for the express purpose of meeting just such ac- 
cidents and detentions as have been complained 
of by the friends of this amendment; and if he has 
' heard their case, and decided it, I say then it 
becomes a private claim; and if the parties feel 
aggrieved by the decision, their remedy is either 
| before Congress, in the form of a bill for their 
relief, or a proceeding in the Court of Claims. 
These are the reasons why I cannot vote for 
this amendment, which personally commends 
itself to my friendly consideration. I do not wish 
to make an issue with either or both of the Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania in reference to the action 
of the present Postmaster General, whom they feel 
called upon from their peculiar position to detend; 
| but Tindorse every word said by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana, and much that was said 
by the honorable Senator from Arkansas. I might 
| amplify upon some of the points they presented, 
|and give reasons that would go to show that all 
those Senators have said is true, and then the half 
| had not been told. Sir, for the last three years 
we have been, practically speaking, without post 
office facilities—at least such as belong to a great 
| Government like this in this age of progress. Go 





eee 


a 
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where you will, and you hear complaints of the 
mismanagement, inefficiency, and general de- 
rangement of mail service; and my own persona! 
knowledge warrants me in saying these com- 
plaints are well founded, Why, sir, in the State 
of Indiana, we rely more upon private enterprise 
for the speedy transmission of that which is prop- 
erly speaking mail matter than we do upon this 
returring Postmaster General’s arrangements. The 
present postal arrangements in the western coun- 
try would gain respectability by being compared 
with any of the *‘express lines’? of the day. 
However, I will not trust myself to amplify upon 
these points. I saw, very soon after the present 
incumbent took the Post Office Department, that 
there was a very large deficit of such elements as 
are necessary to make a fit administrative func- 
tionary, and I so said on this floor. The honor- 
able Senators from Louisiana and Arkansas are 
just finding out what I claim to have discovered 
and told them some time ago. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Ifthe Senator from Indiana 
will permit me, I putin a protest. I think I was 
| full as early as he, and a year earlier, in complain- 

ing on this floor of the action of the Postmaster 
| General. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not mean to 
debate priority with the Senator from Louisiana, 
or the Senator from Ladiana, in their complaints 
against the Postmaster General. I might refer 
them to the record, but I do not care about being 
first or last. The Senator from Indiana makes 
a point that strikes me as a little singular. He 
objects to this as a private claim. I should like 
to know in what respect it differs from the claim 
of Glover & Mather? They had a contract on 
the same river, and the Postmaster General had 
discontinued the contract, and they came here 
and appealed from the decision of the Postmaster 
General; and by a provision in an appropriation 
bill, we sent the case to the First Comptroller, 
and that honorable Senator [Mr. Bricut] was 
the champion of that proposition. I concurred 
with him then; I cannot see for the life of me 
the difference between the two cases. Glover & 
Mather were the contractors on the river, as these 
men are; and the Postmaster General had decided 
against them, and they appealed to Congress. It 
was put on the appropriation bill, as this is sought 
to be. If this is a private claim, that was a pri- 
vate claim. The Senate decided that was not a 
pauses claim, and the honorable Senator from 

ndiana was the eloquent defender of that propo- 

sition, 

Mr. BRIGHT. It is perhaps proper I should 
reply to the Senator, that Glover & Mather com- 
plained that the Postmaster General had abro- 
gated their contract by refusing to give them 
the mail at the time specified in the contract, and 
they claimed damages for that refusal. There 
was an amendment placed on the Post Office 
appropriation bill that referred the question to 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, to decide as to 
whether they were entitled to anything according 
to the principles of equity and justice. It was 
an amendment in the usual form—one that is 
attached every session to the general appropria- 
tion bills, and I have no doubt we shall see such 
provisions on every appropriation bill before this 
session ends. 

Mr.RUSK. The Senator from Indiana claims 
priority of opposition to the Postmaster General. 
The Senator from Louisiana protests against that, 
and makes the same claim for himself. I have 
no opposition to the Postmaster General. I came 
in friendly with him, and I trust to remain so for 
a good while; but I have a protest to enter, that 
this fight over the Postmaster General shall not 
prejudice this case, and perhaps break up a good 
contract on the Mississippi. Here is a gentle- 
man who dislikes him—who says he was thie first 
man against him; and here comes another gen- 
tleman who thinks he is a clever man, and it will 
be overslaughing him to vote for this amendment, 
and he refuses to do so on that ground; so that 
the fight over the Postmaster General is to defeat 
justice. I hope that will not be the result. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have buta word to say; I 
will not detain the Senate on this question. As 
Mr. Campbell, who has been assailed here, is 
about to retire from office, I desire to say that 1 

| have come to the conclusion we shall do him more 
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justice when we compare his administration with | 
those who may follow—and I know not who is 
to follow, in succession. I believe he has man- 
aged the Department with ability, with fidelity, | 
with integrity, and that his administration will 
compare with that of his ee I only 
hope that his successor will manage the Depart- | 
ment as well. Itis true, that sometimes I have 
thought he did not fully appreciate the country 
weat of the mountains; but I do not know ofany 
man east of the mountains who ever has appre- 
ciated it fully; and I have no hope of great re- 
forms in that locality until we have a Postmaster | 
General residing west of the mountains, who is 
a western man. I must say, and it is due to 
my own feelings and justice to say, that I do not 
participate in the attacks on the Postmaster | 
General. 1 
Mr. MALLORY. I only rise to say, that | 
from my intercourse with the Post Office Depart- 
ment—and it has not been limited, by any means || 
—I feel very happy indeed to indorse every word || 
said by the Senator from Illinois. The Postmas- || 
ter General has pursued precisely the same rigid | 
course in my State as it is evident he has pur- | 
sued with this contract. | 


Mr. WILSON. As we have now had the 
obituary notice of the retiring Postmaster Gen- 


eral, | hope we shall come toa vote on the ques- | 


tion before the Senate. It seems to me we are | 
taking up an unnecessary amount of time, if we | 
intend ever to pass this bill. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment, resulted—yeas 27, nays 24; as 
follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Adams, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell of 
Tennessee, Bigier, Brodhead, Brown, Collamer, Critten- 
den, Dodge, Durkee, Evans, Fessenden, Fitch, Foster, 
Green, Harlan, Houston, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Trumbull, Weller, and Yulee—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alien, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, 
Butler, Cass, Douglas, Fish, Foot, Hunter, James, Jones 
of lowa, Mailory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Slidell, Stuart, | 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson-- 
24. 

So the amendment was adopted. 


Mr. HUNTER. I ask general consent to | 
move that at a quarter before four o’clock we 
take a recess until a quarter before six o’clock. 
I fix that hour on the suggestion of many gentle- 
men. 

Several Senators. 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question i general consent. It is 
moved to take a recess from four to six o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Iam directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to offer 
this amendment as an additional section: 

-And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to examine 
the applications of Vassae D. Pinkham, contractor for car- 
rying the United States mail on route No. 67, between Ban- 
gor and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis W. Lud- 
low, contractor for carrying the United States mails on route 
No. 1242, from Auburn to South Lansing, in the State of 
New York, to be released from their respective contracts, 
and in his discretion to release either or both of them there- 
from. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is not that a private claim? 

Mr. COLLAMER. lL think it is not. 

Mr. ‘TOOMBS. I make the point of order that 
this is a private claim. Iam not able to see the 
slightest reason to the contrary. I make the point 
of order unless the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance does it. If you are going to put all 
private claims on these bills, it will take a long 
time to dispose of them. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I presume so; but it is proper 
for me to make the point before the Senator pro- 
ceeds. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question 
of order is not debatable. It is not always easy 
to determine on the face of the eee what is or 
what is nota private claim. The Chair considers 
it best to leave the question to the Senate. The 
Chair will put the question to the Senate whether 





Say from four to six 


——— ee 


this shall be considered aprivate claim. Senators: |, 


those who believe this to be a private claim, will 
say ‘* ay;"’ those who are of a contrary opinion, 
will say ** no.” 





Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on this || appeal. I was 


question ? 
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only suggesting that the Senator 


his object, if he 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Not ona ques- | desired to make a statement, by appealing from 


tion of order. 


Mr. COLLAMER. The amendment merely 


| 


gives to the head of a Department power to in- |) 


vestigate a matter concerning the mail service. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order to debate a question of order. 
The amendment was decided to be a private 
claim, 


Mr. ADAMS. I offer the following amend- 


| ment from the Committee on the Post Office and 
| Post Roads, as an additional section: 


“ind be it further enacted, That the eighth section of the 
act of the |8th of August, 1855, entitled “ An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” &c., be construed as mandatory, and that the Post- 
master General be, and he hereby is, required to pay to the 
said Giddings the sum of $33,800 per annum, in lieu of con- 
tract pay on mail route No. 12900, as directed by said sec- 
tion, deducting payments heretofore made. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems to be similar to 
the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
| Vermont. This is a private claim, and I raise 

the question of order. 
Mr. ADAMS. This is a provision for the 
| payment 

Mr. COLLAMER. I rise to a question of 
order. I was told distinctly by the Chair, and 
by other gentlemen, that I caikd not be heard 
upon a question of order, and I object to any 
other Senator being heard on a similar question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
was about to inquire whether the question of 
order was made. 

Mr. HUNTER. [raise the question of order. 
I think this is a private claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. WELLER. It will make no difference, 
because a Senator can appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, and debate can be had on that. 
Under the rule of the Senate, questions of order 
| must be deeided without debate 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule is: 
** Every question of order shall be decided by the Presi- 
| dent without debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate; 


| and the President may call for the sense of the Senate on 
any question of order.”’ 


Mr. COLLAMER. Has the Chair asked for 
| the advice of the Senate as to whether the Senate 
| can hear any arguments on these questions? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is 
of opinion that the question is not subject to 
debate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Then I object to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Apams] proceeding. 

Mr. WELLER. lI apprehend an appeal can 
be taken from that decision, if the Senator from 
Vermont chooses, and I know of no rule which 
would authorize the Chair to prevent him from 
debating that appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
decides that the question must be submitted to the 
Senate without debans, and the Senator may ap- 
peal from that decision if he chooses. 

Mr. WELLER. But that would be debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An appeal is 
debatable. 

Mr. WELLER. That would accomplish the 
purpose of the Senator from Vermont. 

r. RUSK. Was the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont ruled out of order as 
a private claim? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. RUSK. Who ruled it out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
| by a vote. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not vote, and I move a 
reconsideration. That amendment provides for 
two very small cases; they are hard cases; and I 
am satisfied one word of explanation will induce 
| the Senate to pass them. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
to reconsider cannot be made until the present 
question is disposed of. The Chair decides that 
upon the submission of a question of order to the 
Senate, it is not the subject of debate. The Chair 
_ understands the Senator from California to appeal 
| from this decision. 


Mr. WELLER. Certainly not. 
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the decision of the Chair, and debating tha 
question. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question 
om Vir. 


endment 


ginia objects to the reception of this ame 
The Chair submits 


because it is a private claim. 


|| that question to the Senate. Senators: those who 


are of opinion that this is a private claim wil] say 
Say. ’ 

Mr. RUSK. _Is it out of order to saya word: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir, 

Mr. WELLER. I apprehend the question 
now submitted to the Senate is, whether this 
amendment shall be received. I object to the 
manner in which the Chair states the question 
viz: ** That those who regard this as a private bil] 
will say ay.”’ I think the proper form in which 
the question should be presented is, whether 
under the rules of the Senate, the amendment 
shall be received. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has 
no choice as to the manner of the statement. 

Mr. RUSK. Ionly wish the Senate to under. 
stand that the amendment requires a law passed 


| at the last session of Congress to be executed, 


Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to say, in regard to 


| the other amendment, that it requires a matter of 


public service now going on to be arranged. 

The amendment was decided to be a private 
claim, there being, on a division—ayes 24, noes 
ll. 

Mr. YULEE. The Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads authorized the amendments 
which have been presented just now, and in ref- 
erence to which the Chair proposed to the Senate 
a question which it seems to me, with great def- 
erence to the Chair, gecides nothing. The ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate by the Chair was, 
whether this is a private claim; and the Senate, 
myself concurring, have pronounced, in reply to 
the question of the Chair, that it is a private 
claim; but what does that decide? The rule does 
not exclude all private claims as amendments to 
a general appropriation bill. It expressly pro- 
vides an exception, subject to which we suppose 
this case to be: 

** And no amendment shall be received whose object is 
to provide for a private claim unless it be to carry out the 
provisions of an existing law or a treaty.”’ 

That is the qualification. It may be a private 
claim; but if it be a private claim necessary to 
carry out the provisions of an existing law or 
treaty, it is a private claim which is a proper sub- 
ject-matter for presentation as an amendment to 
a general appropriation bill, and that we suppose 
to be the case in reference to these claims. I[ take 
it, therefore, that the question which has been 
propounded to the Senate decides nothing. 

Mr.HUNTER. The question was, I suppose, 
whether it was a private claim excluded under the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
can be reconsidered on the motion of a single Sen- 
ator. The Chair put the question in the way 
he did, of course, under the rule, taking it for 
granted that every Senator would understand the 
point to be, whether it was a private claim not 
intended to carry out the provisions of an exist- 
ing law. The Senator may move a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. PUGH. I move a reconsideration, to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Florida. 

The hour of four o’clock having arrived, the 
Senate took a recess until six o’clock, p. m., and 
reassembled at that hour. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER, the Senate re- 
sumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. No. 636) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending the 30th of June, 


1858. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion was 
made by the Senator at Ohio, [Mr. Puan,] to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate determ- 
ined that the last two amendments were private 
claims. The Chair will say in relation to them, 
that since the recess was taken, he has looked at 
the rule, and is satisfied that his first decision was 
wrong. When a question is submitted to the 
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Senate it is open to debate. The Chair decided || might discontinue the contract, and put an end to 

otherwise. ‘The question is on the reconsidera- || it, on twelve months’ notice. It was intended by 

tion. | the committee, and I understood it was intended 
Mr. RUSK. Is the motion to reconsider the || by the Senate, to give him this additional sum. 

yote on both amendments? It was appropriated to him, and the contract is 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so |} now being executed—a portion of it has been 
understood, || executed, and a portion has not. 
Mr. RUSK. Then I desire to state the char- ||} The Postmaster General, however, has determ- 


acter of the two amendments, and I do not think 


ined that the word “ authorized”? gave him a 
there will be any objection to them. 


j discretion, and though he absolutely refuses to 
Mr. SEWARD. Letthe amendments be read. || put an end to the contract, he says the contractor 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair || can afford to carry the mail for $25,000 a year, 

will take the question on each amendment sepa- || and has paid only the $25,000 a year. This 

rately. The first is the one offered by the Senator || amendment is to carry out an existing contract, 
from Vermont, to insert as a new section: to pay money that has been appropriated, to give 

And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General ||,& Construction to a Post Office law which is now 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to examine || being executed. There is not a single appropri- 


the applications of Vassal D. Pinkham, contractor for car- || ation in the bill, from the first clause to the last 
rying the United States mail on route No. 67, between Ban- ent wehat in ‘pemaindl to be paid to an individual, 


or and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis W. | : , 
fudiow, for carrying the United States mails on route No. || Whether named or not; and there is not a single 
appropriation or item in it that more legitimately 


1242, from Auburn to South Lansing, in the State of New 
Yor he lee om he expt contacts andin | pertains to an appropriation bil for defraying 
: : expenses of the Post Office Department than this 
When this amendment was submitted to the || amendment. It is simply to pay a man what we 
Senate, the Chair submitted the question to the || have already determined he should be paid; but 
Senate whether it was admissible within the rule. || jt has been withheld from him by what the com- 
It is moved to reconsider the vote by which it || miftee believe to be an erroneous construction. 
was ruled out. | These are the facts of the case. 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I do not propose to debate |) 
ft Set ee et ae eee ot Ee. Sees Oneee | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected | 
| to the amendment that it is a private claim. The 


are of that class which will en? arise | 
where a man makes a contract for carrying the ae Tsay age pam eeepc ee tars 
mails, and by a change of circumstances it cannot | ee 1 be received under the rule? 
be sustained. In both these cases, as far as we || <0". 7 MisE can — in a moment the 
have been able to examine the circumstances, || POlMt in this case. In the Post Office appropria- 
each of these men had a contract for carrying the | tion act of last year the Postmaster General was 
mail. They have carried the mails for two years, | authorized to pay a particular sum to this con- 
and they have used up all they had on earth. | tractor, who was then, and still is, carrying the | 
They are good contractors, and have done all they | mail. It was the intention of the committee who 
could. They must go on at a loss, or some one reported it, in authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
must supply their place at their risk. We desire | eral to do this, to convey an indication of a direc- 
=n these two cases that the Postmaster General || 4" to do it. The Postmaster General considered 
shall be authorized to examine into the circum- | that the same discretion remained with him as be- 
stances, and let the men off if he thinks it advi- || fore, and does not allow what the committee rec- 
sable. We allow him to arrange it so that he can || ommended and Congress agreed should be paid to 
advertise and relet these contracts if he chooses, | this contractor. ‘The object of this amendment 
but not insist in going on to the ruin of\honest and || 18 '0 correct the phraseology by making it imper- 
faithful contractors. That is all there is of it; and || 2t!Ve, instead of an authority to him which he con- 
it is simply to enable him, who understands it siders oe = eee ee 
better than we do, to allow compensation if he Mr. RUSK. 1 will state one additional fact. 
There were three of these contractors in the same 
predicament. They were provided for by the same 


thinks proper. He is without power now to in- 
terfere in the case. We desire to enable him to mcg . 
ill. One was Mr. Hall, of Missouri; another was 
| a gentleman who carried the mail to Salt Lake 


do it, if he can get the service done. 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. ; : 
as City, Mr. Magraw; and the third was Mr. Gid- 
dings, who carried the mail grom San Antonio to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
that this is a private claim. That question the pn : : 
Chair submits to the Senate. The question is Santa Fé. The merits of the cases were about 
. > . APe rp 2. > i .e 
Shall this amendment be received under the rules || #!ke, and were so regarded by the committee, 
of the Senate? /and by Congress. The same provision for the 
The naditon being taken, the amendment was || relief of the three was passed. In the cases of | 
Pitch ad @ae 0 co iy 1 Hall and Magraw, the full amount has been paid; 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved || Ut in this case the pay has not been ullowed by 
> recomrae te. vee by ware ie Slowing Mt BRODHEAD. I should like to hear the 
a i ivate claim: . ‘ oe . 
mandment Wen Goeites 69 De A paresis clay law read to which this amendment refers. Ac- 
cording to my recollection, the Postmaster Gen- 


And be it further enacted, That the eighth section of the 
® itled aki | : : ° . . 

act of the 18th of August, 1856, entitled “‘An act making ecal-was euthorined to allow this sum, if, in his 

judgment, he should think it right. 


appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- | 
ment,” &c., be construed as mandatory, and that the Post- a 

| Mr. ADAMS. There was not a word about 
his judgment. 


master General be, and hereby is, required to pay to the 
said Giddings the sum of $53,800 per annum, in lieu of the 

Mr. BRODHEAD. He was “authorized” to 
do it. 


contract pay on mail route No. 12900, as directed by said 
section, deducting payments heretofore made. 

Mr. ADAMS. He was authorized to do it or | 
discontinue the contract, as he pleased. 


Mr. ADAMS. I wish to state to the Senate 
the facts of this case. When the Senate determ- 
ined that it was a private claim, it of course had | . 

. fe i rill re : law. : 
- knowledge of the facts of the case. Mr. Gid- = he ee relent cael 1 ‘ihe: 

i 2 : e rostmaste ner vi rizec yay to 
ae * contract for carrying the mail from || George H. Giddings, contractor for carrying the mail on route 
. ntonio, in Texas, to Santa Fé, New Mex- No. 12900, from Santa Fé, in New Mexico, to San Antonio, 
ico. Atthe time he made the contract the coun- |! in Texas, monthly each way, according to the contract under 
try was not annoyed with Indian difficulties, || which said service is being performed, a —_Z — 

. ; sis for each year’s service, commencing with the 18th day o 
and he could not possibly, in the opinion of the August, 1855, to continue during his contract: Provided, 
committee, have anticipated the difficulties which || That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, author- 
subsequently occurred, and which occasioned very || ized to annul said contract on giving three months’ notice 
great expense. In consideration of the unex- || to the contractor.” ot 
pected and unforeseen additional expense thus || The whole effect of this amendment is simply 
thrown upon him, the committee reported to the || to declare what was the intention of Congress in || 
Senate a bill making an additional allowance, || passing that law. aut 

Mr. YULEE. We used a polite term in saying || 


increasing his compensation to $33,500 a year. 
The language used was that the Postmaster Gen- || ‘‘ authorized,”’ and we now propose to make it || 
directory. 


eral be, and he is hereby, ‘‘ authorized’’ to pay 
to Giddings this amount. The bill then went on Mr. BRODHEAD. What has been done under | 
this law? How much has been paid? Has the | 


to provide, supposing the circumstances might 
change, that the Postmaster General at any time || contract been discontinued ? 
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| the continent within our own territory. 


|| a mail route across the continent. 
| large vote, which I think indicates the policy of 
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Mr. ADAMS. No; the Postmaster General 
refuses to discontinue it. 

Mr. RUSK. He says he will have to pay 
higher if he discontinues it, and therefore he will 
not let off the contractor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
that this amendment provides for a private claim. 
That question the Chair submits to the Senate. 
Shall the amendment be received under the rules? 

The question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative; and the amendment was adopted. 


Mr. RUSK. I now offer the following amend- 
ment, by authority of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, as additional sections: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized to contract for the 
conveyance of the entire letter mail from such point on the 
Mississippi river as the contractors may select, to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding $300,000 per annum for semi-monthly, $450,000 
for weekly, or $600,000 for semi-weekly service ; to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly, at the op- 


| tion of the contractors. 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the contract shall 
require the service to be performed with good four-horse 
coaches, or spring wagons, suitable for the conveyance of 
passengers, as well as the safety and security of the mails. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the contractore 
shall have the right of way, not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, through the public land during the con- 
tinuance of service, and the right of preémption to three 
hundred and twenty acres of land at each point necessary 
for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles from cach 
other. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the said service 
shall be performed within twenty-five days for each trip; 
and that, before entering into such contract, the Postmaster 
General shall be satisfied of the ability and disposition of 
the parties bona fide to perform the said contract, and shall 
require good and sufficient security for the performance of 
the same ; the service to commence within twelve months 


| after the signing of the contract. 


_ Mr. HUNTER. It seems to me, sir, that this 
is a large amendment to be put on this bill with 
so little notice—an amendment which proposes to 


| establish at once a semi-weekly mail overland to 
| Galifornia, and to enter into contracts. 


I am free 
to say that if I thought, by adopting this amend- 
ment, we should supersede the ocean mail service 


| to California, which is costing us some $800,000 


a year, I should be for it; but my fear is that we 
shall be charged with both in order to make up 
these communications, and that we shall have 
constantly on appropriation bills just such cases 
as the Giddings appropriations to add to the com- 
pensation for which the contractors agreed to carry 
the mail. Such has been the result of attempts 


| to carry it for much shorter distances in that 


region of country. Iam afraid of this. Atan 
rate, lam afraid of it as an amendment to this bill. 
If we ean have satisfactory assurances that, by 


establishing such a route, we shall supersede the 


ocean mail steam service, 1 would vote for itasa 
separate and independent bill, but not here. 

Mr. GWIN. Howcan weever supersede the 
steamships unless we have a mail across the con- 
tinent? and how can we get such a one yntil we 
make the experiment? California has been in 
possession of the United States more than ten 
years, and yet we have no communication across 
We are 
entirely at the mercy of a steamship company—a 
gigantic monopoly that never can be broken down 
unless you give us a mail across the continent. 
I nowannounce that if you will give us this route, 
and give us that liberal patronage to which we 
are entitled from the Government of the United 
States, so far as I am concerned, I will never go 
for another steam route, nor will I go for renew- 
ing the contract of the line now in existence. 
Whenever we can establish the fact that the mail 
can be carried across the continent, as I know it 
can, if you will give us proper aid by this meas- 
ure, we want no steam routes; we need none of 
them. 

There is no question in which the people of 
California take so great an interest as in that of 
By a very 


the Senate, a bill was passed a few days ago 
giving usa telegraphic communication across the 
continent. Now give us a mail. You have 
agreed to give us wagon-roads; but they will be 
of no use unless you put mails upon them. The 
Indians will burn up the bridges if they are not 
kept in constant use; and what you have done 
will be of no service to us unless you give us a 
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mail communication. I indicate no route. Let 
money find the best route to California. I hope 
no secuional question will spring up on this prop- 
osition; for sooner or later we must have com- 
munication across the continent with the Pacific 
coast, and the sooner we commence the better. 
This contract with the Pacific Mail Steam ship 
Company, and the New York and Chagres Com- 
pany, expires in October, 1858—only eighteen 
months from this time; and it will take eighteen 
months to ascertain the fact whether it is practi- 
cable to carry the mail across the continent over- 


rr 


land; and if this measure does not now pass, it is | 


a guarantee to the country that those who oppose 
it intend to force us into additional contracts to 
carry the mail through two oceans to California. 
A war with one of the most insignificant nations 
would siop all communications between the At- 
lantic and Pacific States of the United States. 


Every ship that goes to California and carries | 


mails or brings them back, passes insight of Cuba, 


and one ship of war there could stop all commu- 


nication. We are at the mercy of any nation 


with whom we may be at war, so far as that com- 


munication is concerned, unless we have a route 
across the continent. If gentlemen want to break 
up the steam lines—if they want to lay the foun- 
dation by which we shall be independent of them, 
give usa mail across the continent; and the sooner 
we commence the better. 

I know that the bills which have passed the 
Senate during this session, (and two of them have 
passed both Hlouses of Congress,) will be looked 
upon as a bright era in the history of the Pacific 


Paseenone of the United States—the wagon road | 


ills and the telegraph bill. Now give us this 
mail. It will show that we shall be connected 
with our brethren on this side of the continent 
by a route within ourown territory, without being 
dependent on any foreign nation. Why, Mr. 


President, the Panama Railroad Company, only 
forty-nine miles long, now charges $125,000 to 
carry the mail across semi-monthly—a close mo- | 


nopoly; and yet we are forced to give them any- 
thing they charge, or have our mails thrown out 
and have no communication. 

Mr. SEWARD. 


road transit there for a passenger? 


| of the 


What is the cost of the rail- | 


Mr.GWIN. Twenty-five dollars. Itisaclose | 
monopoly, and it is breaking up emigration to | 


that country. We must build up the country by 
emigration across the continent; and if we can- 
not do it by steam lines, [ hope you will give us 
this route. I have no doubt of its success. I 
know men of enterprise in that country who have 
established mail routes all through California, 
who are prepared with such a measure as this to 
open this great communication. Let it be from 
Independence to Sacramento, or let it be on the 
southern route, or any route that an enterprising 
contractor will undertake to build the road, and 
1 know it can be built if this measure be passed. 

Mr. BIGGS. There are two provisions in this 
amendment that strike me as extraordinary. The 
first section provides: 

* That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter | 


mail from such point on the Mississippi river as the con- 
tractors may select, to San Francisco, in the State of Cal 
ifornia, for six years, at a cost not exceeding three hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for semi-monthly, four hundred 
and filty thousand dollars for weekly, or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for semi-weckly service, to be performed semi - 
monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly”’— 


Now, I call the attention of the Senate to this: 
“at the option of the contractors.’’ Here, then, 
18 A provision authorizing the Postmaster General! 


- 


exceeding one hundred and twenty feet wide through the 
public Jand during the continuance of service.”’ 

We have made an appropriation for two wagon 
roads to California, but here is to be another road 
on which the contractors are to have the right of 
way not exceeding one hundred and twenty feet 
through the public land during the continuance 
of the service; but that is not all: 

** And the right of preémption to three hundred and twenty 


acres of land at each point necessary for a station, not to be 
nearer than ten miles from each other.’’ 


It strikes me that these provisions ought not to 
obtain if the general object of the amendment be 
sanctioned by the Senate. I move, therefore, to 
strike out the words ‘‘at the option of the con- 
tractors’’ in the first section, and insert ** at the 
option of the Postmater General;’’ and I move toy 
strike out the whole of the third section of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. This measure has been 
before the Senate for some time. I did not hear 
the amendment as first reported; but [ have the 
bill before me of which it is a copy, and I will 
inform Senators that it is Senate bill No. 560. 

[ am very much gratified, Mr. President, to see 
an attemptat the inauguration of a policy of com- 
munication across our own possessions between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 1 cannot imagine 
any policy better adapted to hold together this 
Confederacy on the two oceans; nor can [ see 
any objection at all to the general features ef this 
measure. On the contrary, I shall vote very 
heartily for itas an amendment to this bill; but 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Brags] in relation to his amendment to the 
first section. I do not think it ought to be at the 
option of the contractors whether they will per- 
form this service semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- 
weekly. Itis anew policy that we are inaugu- 
rating; and sinha | am entirely disposed to 
favor it, | think we ought to proceed in it grad- 
ually. A sudden change of our policy in regard 
to the mail service, without any necessity for it 
at the present time, according to the statement 

ete from California [Mr. Gwiy] him- 
self, an authorization to make a contract for a 
semi-weekly at once, is going too far. 

The Senator from California says it will require 
some eighteen months to inaugurate this policy. 
Shall we not therefore begin like men of prudence 
by authorizing a contract for a semi-monthly 
mail? ‘The appropriations for a communication 
with California this session have already been 
heavy. As the Senator has said, we have appro- 
priated for a wagon road; we have appropriated 
for a telegraph line; end I am perfectly ready and 
willing to assist in appropriating for mail service. 
But the wagon road is not yet completed. This 
service is to be performed in four-horse post 
coaches, or spring wagons. If, after this policy 
shall have been inaugurated, we find that the ser- 
vice can be efficiently performed, we can double | 


‘or treble it, but we ought certainly to begin with 


| tion. 


moderation. The appropriation for a semi-weekly 
mail is $600,000 a year. You have already 


| $980,000 a year for mail communication by steam- | 
| ers. 


You have just allowed $30,000 a year for | 
the telegraph communication; and the appropria- 
tions under this system for California would make 
nearly two million dollars a year for communica- 
It cannot be necessary to go that extent 


| now; and I think the Senators from California 


to make a contract, leaving it discretionary with || 


the contractors whether to carry the mail weekly, 
semi-weekly, or semi-monthly. It strikes me that 
this is a very extraordinary proposition. If there 
is any discretion to be vented anywhere in regard 
to this service, it seems to me it should be vested 
in the Postmaster General to determine whether 


will do well to be a little more moderate now, and 
permit us to inaugurate this policy on a smaller 
scale, and if successful, we can go still further. 
‘Two millions a year at one session is going rather 
further than the necessities of the public service | 


now require. 


it shall be weekly, semi-weekly, or semi-monthly. | 


Another provision in regard to our public do- | 
main strikes me as a new feature about to be in- | 


troduced among all the new schemes for the pur- 
pose of getting clear of the public lands. Perhaps 
it may not be very novel, though there are a great 


many novel schemes now coming to light for the | 
he third section | 


disposition of the public lands. 
provides: 
**That the contractors shall have the right of way not 


|, tinuance of the service. 


} 
' 
1} 
iI 


really see nothing in that objection. 
expect contractors to carry the mail from the At- || 


In relation to the third section, to which the 
Senator from North Carolina makes objection, I 
e cannot 


lantic-to the Pacific ocean without passing over | 
the public land, and this merely gives them the | 
right of way over the public land during the con- 
There can be no objec- 
tion to that, 
Then, as regards the three hundred and twenty | 
acres of land for stations at ten miles, the section | 
merely authorizes the contractors to buy the land. 
It gives them a preémption for it; it does not give 
them the land. Of course mail service of that | 
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horses. They will oe 


uild on the ground every ten miles, and we can- 
not expect them to build on the ground and the 
ground remain the property of the public at the 
stations where they = desire to purchase itand 
acquire a permanent title. 

I can see no objection, therefore, to the third 
section; but I think the Senators from California 
policy a little more moderately than to a 
the entire expense of a semi-weekly mail at the 
Let us have a semi- 
monthly mail for this year, and, if successful, we 
can increase it hereafter. Itis only eight or nine 


_months until another session of Congress. 


Mr. RUSK. This measure was drawn up after 


| much consideration by the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads. There were several prop- 


| ositions before the committee for the transporta- 
tion of this mail; one or two bills on the subject 
| were referred to them, and the committee ful] 


considered the question. 


An amendment of a 
| similar character to this was, at the last session, 
| added to the Post Office appropriation bill, but 
| failed in the House of Representatives from some 
| cause or other. I will state the reasons which 
operated on the committee to make the number 
of trips optional with the contractors. In order 
to perform the service, an immense outlay of cap- 
ital will be necessary. The distance from a point 
on the Mississippi river to San Francisco will be 

certainly two thousand miles, and it may be more. 
_'To require the service to be performed in twenty- 
| six days, through an unsettled country, will in- 
volve a very heavy expenditure in the way of 
stock and preparations to commence. If we do 
, not offer some advantages, prudent men will not 
| take the contract. No prudent, substantial men 
| would engage in an uncertainty, involving great 
‘hazard. They would, therefore, look well to the 
terms of the contract, and for that reason we ex- 
tended the time more than four years. We ex- 
tended it to six years because we were satisfied that 
prudent men would not, for the ordinary term, 
engage in a contract of this description where the 
| outlay would be so great, and an the outlay 
must be at the beginning of the service. 

Any man who risks his capital in this contract 
must expect for a year or two to lose; and unless 
| the contract be of such a character as to hold out 
the expectation of gaining in the latter part of the 
term, you will not be able to induce other than 
| men of straw to go into schemes of this descrip- 
;tion. We have had a great deal of difficulty in 
| the breaking up of the route to Salt Lake, and 
under that system men have bid at low prices, 
and failed in the service, and come to Congress 
for relief. 

These views struck the committee with a great 
| deal of force, and we had before us propositions 
from very responsible men. The amendment 
was limited by propositions that were made by 


_| certain parties, who were certified to be very ex- 


cellent contractors, and some of whom were men 
of wealth, men of experience, men who had very 
considerable means now employed in the trans- 
portation of the mails about to be superseded by 
the post route. A gentleman from Indiana came 
recommended by the honorable Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Bricut] asa gentleman of high char- 
acter, who had a good deal of property engaged 
in this business, (Mr. Alvord.) A gentleman from 
Alabama came well recommended, (Mr. Powell,) 
whom most southern Senators recommended. 
He proposed to join in carrying this mail. These 
cer were recommended, too, by the Post Office 

epartment as being men of capital, wealth, and 
promptness in the discharge of the duties of mail 
contractors, and had been mail contractors for 4 
long time. 

It was, therefore, on propositions from expe- 
rienced and practical men, that we limited the 
terms of the proposed contract. As to the right 
of way, it has been suggested to me that it may 
stand in the way. I do not care anything about 
that. There is a road now authorized to be con- 
structed. ‘At the time this bill was reported, that 
was not in existence. I have no objection (0 
striking out the provision for the right of way, 
because making this a post route gives the per- 
sons who carry the mail the right of way; and it 
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might seem from this proposition that we were 
granting an exclusive right, which we do not 
desire to do. The only object was not to have 
them obstructed in transporting the mail. I move 


to strike cut that portion of the third section which 


relates to the right of way. 


The provision allowing a preémption right to | 
three hundred and twenty acres, at every ten | 


miles, is absolutely necessary. This mail must 
be carried henna a country totally unsettled. 
The contracters will be able to find along that 
route no place where they can keep their stock 
and take care of them. They must necessarily 


expend a great deal of money in establishing | 


stands, and must have guards to prevent stealing 


by the Indians; and therefore it was thought by | 


the committee that there should be a preémption 
right to purchase three hundred and twenty acres, 
at $1 25 an acre, at points not nearer than ten 
miles together. 


Then we got over the difficulty as to where the || 


mail should go, by authorizing the contractors || this mail is to be carried on the route of that | 


| wagon road; and if so, thatgives some assurance | 
I do not 
I would like | 
the honorable Senator to say at once whether it 


themselves to select the point on the Mississippi 
river from which they would start. I should like 
myself to have a daily mail. 


should have a semi-weekly mail. 
gether, what we are paying to the Panama Rail- 
road Company, what we are paying to the ocean 
steamers on the other side of the Isthmus, and 
what we are paying on this side, with the inci- 
dental expenses of agents, &c., our expenditures 
amount to very nearly $1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose—certainly ever $800,000; and Lthink—when 
the whole bill comes to be footed up, it will be 


found to be very little short of $1,000,000. That || 


is for carrying the mail through a foreign country, 
and through a remarkably unhealthy country. 
At certain seasons of the 


at the imminent risk of health and life, in con- | 


sequence of the unhealthfulness of the climate 
across the Isthmus. That contract will expire in 


the course of eighteen months, and then we have | 
Hobson’s choice—we are bound to employ them | 


again. 


I have heard it said privately that California || 


costs us a great deal. That is true. 
countries cost a great deal. 
back a very great part. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Agreat deal more than she 
has cost. 


All new 
But California pays 


Mr. RUSK. Yes. She has kept back a revul- | 
Besides that, recent experiments have | 
shown a fact that a few years ago was denicd. | 


sion. 


It was supposed, a few years ago, that the terri- 


tory between us and our Pacific coast was a || 


desert, oer uninhabitable. Recent examina- 
tions and explorations, by the military authority 
of the Government, have shown exactly the con- 


trary; that it is a healthy climate; that it is a | 


desirable country; that the lands are valuable; and 
the difficulties of want of water and fuel have 
been, by recent discoveries, supplied. 


Under these circumstances, it seems to me that | 


it is rathera reproach to this Government that for 
ten years we have owned California, we have had 
our citizens there with a necessity for constant 
intercommunication, and yet we have no regular 


mail over the territory of the United States. With | 
an overflowing Treasury, with money that you || 


are trying to get clear of, with scheme after scheme 
of a visionary character, it strikes me that an 


economical scheme, which will certainly save you | 


$100,000, and perhaps $400,000 a year, and give 


you a semi-weekly, in place of a semi-monthly, 


mail to your possessions on the Pacific, and will | 
be not only an entering wedge, but contribute in | 


a very great degree to settle up the line of travel 


between the Atlantic and Pacific States, is an ob- | 
ject that should command the attention of Con- | 
gress, and I cannot well see why there should be | 


Opposition to it. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I should like to 
make some inquiries of the honorable Senator 
from Texas upon this subject. This scheme com- 
mends itself to us by its being a proposed mail 
communication within our own territories, not 
liable to the objection of the submarine telegraph 
communication between this country and foreign 


tion, May it not be the project of a company 
of speculators, as was alleged against the Sub- 


I think it is cer- | 
tainly a necessity of the Government, that we | 
Taking it alto- | 


ear, a Man comes over || 
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marine Telegraph meet Under the great in- | 


| ducements offered by the Government to under- 


take this service, (and the parties who may con- | 


tract for the service may have some discretion in 
dictating what those terms shall be,) will they 
not really secure a large amount of money to 
themselves for very little service to the public? 


mail is to be carried over the wagon road for the 


$300,000? If that were so, it would seem to in- 
| dicate that they will lve likely to carry the project 
into execution, and there may be said to be really 
bona fides in the proposition. 
| route which they undertake to construct them- 
|| selves? I donotremember where that wagon road 


is to commence on our western borders; but if this | 
'| mail is not to be carried on that wagon road, it | 
| must be on some route that is as practicable, if | 


|| not more so, than that wagon road which we 
have authorized. It may be that it is understood 


that it will be likely to be executed. 
know whether it will be so or not. 


is to be carried on the same route? 


| tion to the contractors to select the route. 


|| That requires a large outlay. 
Mr. RUSK. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 


able for carrying the mail to that extent. 


sippi and go to San Francisco. 


mence on the Mississippi. 


|| the State of California. 
| Mr. RUSK. 
point. 


for a railroad to the Pacific. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 





{ississippi. 


' - . . 
| Nebraska and Kansas Territories. 
| mence on the Mississippi? 


Mr. RUSK. 


ute. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 


|| pass to another. 


| tween San Francisco and a point on the 





In the first place, I wish to know whether this | 


construction of which we have appropriated || 


Then, is thisanew | 


Mr. RUSK. The bill, of which the amend- 
| ment is a copy, was reported before the bill for 
the wagon road was passed. This gives discre- | 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Then itis proposed 
it shall be carried semi-monthly for $300,000. 


It is not to exceed that amount. | 
It is not to exceed 
$300,000 annually. That would not be unreason- 
It is || 
|| Proposed to start from some point on the Missis- | 
Itis a long route. 
| It does not seem to me to be necessary to com- 
We have mail routes 
now from the Mississippi to the borders of our 
settlements in Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
and it would be better to provide for continuing 
them to San Francisco, or some other point in 


I can answer the Senator on tiat 
If we attempt here to select a point, as a 
matter of course we should encounter all the dif- 
ficulties we have had to contend with in providing 


There are several 

| points to which the mail is carried west of the 
K We are constructing railroads to 

| the borders of Missouri, and some are projected 

| through Arkansas and Texas, and some through 

Why com- || 


I have -already intimated to the | 
Senator the difficulty of indicating the points. If 
you indicate a point in Kansas, here are men for 
asouthern route against it, and men for a northern 
route against it, and you have a sectional dis- | 


I agree that that | 
| is a sufficient answer, and I waive that point and 
As the Senator has said, this 
| would not seem to be an unreasonable amount of 
compensation, considering the capital and stock 
| required to put such a line in operation; but will 
the honorable Senator explain satisfactorily an- 
other difficulty that strikes me? He has said, and 
he is corroborated by the honorable Senator from 
California, that the explorations of the military | 
exploring parties show that perhaps there is not 
more than an extent of sixty miles of real barren 
desert in the whole extent of country lying be- || 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean; 
and therefore it is argued there is no great ob- | 
struction to carrying the mails from the Missis- | 
|| sippi to San Francisco. Will the honorable Sen- | 
|| ator point out whether there are one or more that 
|| may be said to be practicable routes over which 
the mail may be carried in twenty-five oye be- 
issis- 

| sippi? Is there a single route that will offer such 
| facilities without an immense outlay, not only of | 
‘| hundreds of thousands, but it may be of millions? 


countries; but still it is exposed to another objec- We know that the Alleghany Mountains them- | 


———$$ = 


range extending up through Mexico. That is an 
|, obstruction, but that may be overcome by capital. 

It cannot be overcome altogether by the strength 
|| of animal power. The great problem is, whether 

it can be overcome by any expenditure of money 
that private enterprise or the Government can 
_ apply to opening communications by steam power, 

by the locomotive? The answer to that at first 
|| will be, that this is the risk of the contractors. So 
it is, but we ought to consider it, 

If there are not more than sixty miles of desert 
after you leave the borders of settlements west of 
| the Mississippi and east of the Rocky Mountains, 

I should like to know if there are any one hun- 
dred or two hundred miles that are not open to 
| the depredations of the Camanches, whom the 
honorable Senator from Texas has often told us 
are incontrollable, or the Navajoes, or any of 
| those hostile wandering tribes in the mountains ? 
Is there any large portion of country after you 
leave the settlements not exposed to the depre- 
dations of wild Indians, who must and will live, 
| and, if they cannot live in any other way, will 
live by robbery? I do not say this is so, but 
| I want explanation on this point. All this the 
, honorable Senator may undertake to say is at the 
risk of the contractors, but we ought to think 
of it. 

I am not opposed to this project. I only want 
_such reasonable and fair explanations as will 
' show that we are to have this service if we pay 
| for it. These contractors, when a contract is 
| made, will lay out hundreds of thousands of dol- 
_lars necessarily to buy stock and coaches for 

running a semi-monthly mail with the certainty 
| and dispatch required by the terms of the con- 
_ tract, through such an extent of country as this 
is. How much of it is Indian country, and ex- 
osed to the depredations of Indians, I do not 
now. 

Mr. WELLER. That depends on the route 
'| you take. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I know it will be 
shortened or lengthened according to the route 
you take; but where is the route not exposed for 
some great extent, even after it gets in the limits 
| of California? The Indians there are not at all 
times pacific. If you pass through New Mexico, 
it is the same thing for a large portion of it. If 
you pass south of the Gila, it is the same thing 
yet. In passing west of Arkansas or Missoun, 
itis the same. So it is with the mails to Utah. 
Where is it that we shall not have obstructions 
to the mails by Indian depredations? Iam not 
saying that this is an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome, but simply suggesting to those Sena- 
tors wao have charge of this subject points on 
which to give the necessary explanations. If 
this company undertake vail a service as this, 
and do not carry the mail according to the con- 
|| tract, will there be a forfeiture? he Senator 

says the contract will provide for forfeiture for 
| failing to carry the mail within the time prescribed. 
For half a year there might be a failure, or for 
three months the public service might be inter- 
rupted, when we can have no mail communication 
on account of the hostile feelings and conduct of 
| the Indian tribes that are always roaming over 
large portions of this country. The contractors 
|| can come and say, ‘* We have expended this enor- 
| mous amountinthe purchase of stock and coaches; 
we are ready to carry the mail according to con- 
| tract; but you do not protect the country against 
|| the hostile Indians; we have to subsist our stock 
| all the while, and we could as well carry the mail 
|| as not if we were protected; we are entitled to 
our pay.”? You may establish military posts, but 
they do not afford full protection, unless they are 
|| in sightofeach other. These contractors can call 
on the Government and say: ‘‘ We have gone to 
this great expense; we are ready to carry the mail, 
_and we claim the remuneration to which we are 
entitled, and of which you cannot deprive us, un- 
_less you protect us against the Indians in this 
|| hostile country.’’ That is the most serious dif- 
|| ficulty I see, after you have surmounted that of 
| passing the high ranges of mountains. — 

If I am mistaken as to these obstructions that 
| present themselves to my mind, there is no pro- 
ject for which I should be more ready to vote 


|| selves are but molehills compared to the Sierra |, than this; because, if we can establish a secure 
'| Nevada and other branches of the Sierra Madre || and regular letter mail over the continent to Cal- 
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ifornia, we can very easily dispense with carry- 
ing the mails by the Isthmus route through Nic- 
aragua, Tehuantepec, or any other part of Central 
America, and thus save an immense amount of 
money, and have the route more secure within 
our own borders, so that it cannot be interrupted 
by foreign war, we having no enemy powerful 
enough to interrupt our communication with Cal- 
ifornia. IL would rather pay twice the amount 
now proposed for a semi-monthly mail, $300,000, 
than we are paying to steam lines through a for- 
eign country likely to be interrupted at any time 
when war may occur between this country and 
any great maritime Power. 

I think we ought to have some explanation on 
the points I have mentioned. These gentlemen 
may be as honest as any contractors; and if they 
expend their means and are ready to carry the 
mail, they will be entitled tocompensation, though 
they may not be able to carry it one half of the 
year on account of Indian hostilities. There may 
be nothing in this point, but it is a new project to 
me. Ihave not conceived the idea of running a 
regular line of coaches or spring wagons carrying 
the mails between Mississippi and San Francisco; 
but if it is practicable, it is worth the money if it 
can be done securely, if we can really have the 
service, uninterrupted by Indian hostilities or 
physical obstructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is almost impossible to 
tell when we shall ever succeed in obtaining an 
overland communication through our own terri- 
tory with the Pacific ocean. I imagine, however, 
that there never was a time in our history when 
this Government was so well able to make an 
effort towards the accomplishment of that object 
as now. The discussion on the tariff bill yester- 
day demonstrated the fact that there are millions 
in the Treasury, not only for the purpose of 
making what is certainly a fair and reasonable 
experiment, but millions that we do not know 
what todo with. A tariff proposition has been 
agreed upon by this body, the result of which 
will be, according to the impression of many gen- 
tlemen, a still further increase of the revenue be- 
yond what it already is. Then, is there, or can 
there possibly be, any time more appropriate than 
the present for considering the important subject 
of communication between the distant parts of 
our country ? 

it has been said that California has cost usa 
great deal. That may be true; but undoubtedly 
California is exceedingly valuable to this country, 
and every one now feels thet to part with her 
would render the empire of the Republic entirely 
imperfect. Under these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in voting for any reasonable scheme 
that may be presented by which we may secure 
regular mail communication overland with Cali- 
fornia. Ido not speak on this question because 
I feel any special local interest in it, though I 
know that it affects in some respects, and brings 
into view questions connected with my own State, 
and above all things I desire to show the manner 
in which Arkansas has bee treated. Ido not 
rise for the mere purpose of talking, in order to 
hear myself talk; nor do I intrude upon this body, 
as the Senate well know, for purposes of vain 
glory and speech-making. I do not feel that I 


can argue with sufficient perfection to desire to | 


present myself in that view; but when I have a 
distinet object in view, I have a right to ask the 
Senate to hear me. I shall certainly take the 


privilege of expressing my opinions on this meas- | 


ure, and showing the manner in which my State 
has been treated in regard to the same subject. 
We have had California for ten years. How 
long have we held the Louisiana Territory, em- 
bracing the present State of Arkansas? | 
ask the Senate to consider that fact, and then to 


[ shall | 


see in what spirit that State has been treated by 
l 


a ae of this Government, which 1 sha 
watch and pursue from this time, under this or 
the next Administration, and every future Ad- 
ministration, until something like justice shall be 
done. I shall never again consent to keep silent 
in regard to any Departmeni on account of any 
party bond or tie of friendship under this or any 
other Administration. 

The measure now before the Senate provides 


est Office Appropr 
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weekly contract; $600,000 for a semi-weekly con- 
tract. 
man who will reflect for a moment that a weekly 
mail wi] not have as fair a chance to be carried 
as a semi-weekly, nor will either have so fair a 
prospect for success as a daily mail. If the Gov- 
ernment can carry this mail at all, it can carry it 
daily Itis called upon now to follow where the 
western people have led. They have penetrated 
the forests and crossed the wild streams. 
route must be opened and must be sustained by 

l 


'a power that will carry it onwards through a 


the obstacles that nature re and all those 
that savage tribes may offer. The more imme- 
diately and the more constantly your road is 





iation Bill—Mr. Johnson. 


It must be evident to the mind of every | 


This | 


| traveled by a daily mail, the more constant and | 


| for safety will be felt. 
be inhabited by a constant stream of travel, will | 


the more safe will be the travel of the emigrant, || 


and the more certain will be the success of the 
service. 
This view is consistent with common sense, 


and will at once strike every man who reflects on | 
I think itis much better to appro- | 


the question. 
priate $600,000 for a semi-weekly mail than throw 
away $300,000 for a semi-monthly mail, which 


7 , ; : | 
will be futile to accomplish the object, and must | 
end in destroying, for some time, the whole pro- | 


ject of giving us communication between the At- 
antic and Pacific States. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the best proposition now before us, which 
is a daily or semi-weekly mail, and strike out 


that portion of the amendment relating to a week- | 


ly and semi-monthly mail. 
I shall remonstrate against another provision 
contained in this measure, which I believed would 


operate to the utter destruction of this mail ser- || 


vice at the expiration of four years, or will, at 
any rate, require the Government of the United 
States to pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 


before it can make another contract for this ser- | 
If you attempt twice ina whole month of | 


vice, 
thirty days to send a wandering, lonely, little 
mail coach, passing through a wilderness of sav- 
ages and a wild forest, you will find that it cannot 
be done without a guard of soldiers. Send it 
daily, and let the emigrants know that the route 


is traveled daily by the mail, and the whole tide | 
of emigration to the Pacific coast, and the return- | 


ing travel from that coast, will be on the mail line, 
The fact that the line will 


give ita protection which the United States troops 


cannot secure. I hope that the Senate will atleast || 
consent to the plain common-sense proposition of || 
a semi-weekly mail. If you appropriate $300,000 || 
for a semi-monthly mail you will be flinging it | 


away—it will come to nothing, and will be of no 
value. 
sissippi river mail contract; there will be constant 


fines for failures, and the act of God will be || 


pleaded as an excuse for mail failures, and the 


act of the savage will be considered the act of | 


God. 


This Government is amply able to carry out || 
| this project; and it seems to me that we should || 

not hesitate in doing so. The objectis a high and || 
/agreatone. Wenevercan get clear of the oceanic | 
routes, which we keep up at an immense expense, || 


(one million annually,) until we establish a line 
across the continent; and we never shall get it 


| until we make the experiment; and we shall never 
| have an experiment that will give us confidence 


| there by these routes. 


to attempt another until we back it with sufficient 
force and means to authorize the employment of 
all those accessories which are appropriate to give 
it success. 

The second section of this amendment provides 
that the contract shall require the service to be 
performed in good four-horse post coaches. I 
presume every one feels that a less service than 
that would not answer the purpose. There are 
many points between the Mississippi river and 
California where there would be great difficulty 
in getting along at all, even with this force, if the 
mail stage were well loaded. 

1 am in favor of this measure, because I believe 


it to be advantageous to the country, and a great | 
national object coming within the constitutional || 
| powers of Cong?ess. 


We know that our trains 
are constantly going there, and emigrants reach 
I know that persons from 


for an overland mail to California at $300,000, ||} my own State have driven herds of cattle to Cal- 


for a semi-monthly contract; $450,000 for a!! ifornia. 


In fact, California is now the actual cattle 


Do that, and you will have another Mis- | 


SENATE. 


——. 





market of Arkansas. The result has been that cat. 
tle with us have risen to double their former price 
They are herded and driven across the plains to 
California. Citizens of my own State have ep. 
gaged in this business, and have made large sums 
of money by it; others, it is true, have been ry. 
ined. owever, the fact that many have gone 
and that the business has been so lucrative as i. 
induce others still to continue it, shows that b 

— out the strong arm of this Government 
we will be amply able to establish a direct over. 
land communication to California. 

There seems to be here a disposition to hoard 
the money which you have, and keep it in the 
sub-treasury. If that spirit continues to exist, 
I know we can obtain nothing for many great 
objects for which appropriations ought to be made, 
But we have the evidence of every day’s occur- 
|| rence that this measure can be carried forward, 

and a communication made from the Mississippi 
| river to the Pacific ocean. What number of days 
may be required for the trip I have no idea. | 
hardly think it can be done within the twenty- 
five days limited by this amendment. I do not 
think the Senators from California will be doin 
justice to their own State if they allow the limit 
of twenty-five days to remain. Before adopti 
this policy, which I believe to be wise in itself, 
hope they will extend the time, or define the points 
|| between which this time is to be made, so that the 
line would not be doomed to failure. 
| There is one feature in this proposition to which 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate. It is 
that the right of preémption to three hundred and 
twenty acres of land at each point necessary for 
a station, not nearer than ten miles from each 
other, shall be granted to the parties who may 
| take this contract. I think that is wrong. It is 
a bond that no other parties shall hereafter have 
|, the contract, and that those who may first take 
it shall have a monopoly. Every station at a 
distance of ten miles will be theirs, and three 
| hundred and twenty acres of land at each station, 
| and they will not allow other persons to carry the 
mail without paying usurious interest to them. 
I should not object to granting to these contract- 
ors, whoever they may be, a possessory right to 
three hundred and twenty acres of land at every 
| ten miles during a period for which they may 
have a contract to carry the mail, I should be 
willing to vote for that; but when the term of 
their contract shall have expired, | am not willing 
to see that which should command the highest 
a of every American citizen—to wilt, the 
public power — bartered away. I shall move to 
strike out the provision giving a preémption right 
to the three hundred and twenty acres of land to 
the contractors at every ten miles. If the sum 
of six" hundred thousand dollars be not enough 
|| to secure the semi-weekly mail, I know full well 
that it is worth millions to this Government to 
establish such a communication, and I would 
vote a million of dollars at once to carry a semi- 
weekly mail. I do not think any Senator ought 
conscientiously to hesitate for a moment about 
voting a million of dollars to establish an over- 
land semi-weekly communication with California. 
|| I do not look at it as a mere conveyance for car- 
rying letters. [look at it in all our relations with 
| California, and the travel between here and there. 
| As soon as it is established and becomes success- 
|| ful, it will release us from at least a million of 
dollars that we now pay annually for oceanic 
'| lines. To say, as the Senator from Virginia has 
‘| said, that this sum is to be in addition to the ex- 
|| penses of oceanic steamers, is to say at once that 
no number or amount of overland communica- 
tions can ever do away with the steamer service; 
and when you say this, you say what is simply 
an absurdity. 

I hope that the mere matter of expense will be 
no consideration at all. Establish at once a com- 
‘|| munication with California, and utter no more 
|| reproaches against her when we are aware that 
she has added to the wealth and commercial 
prosperity of this country for more than the same 
number of square miles in any section of the 
| United States—more than Massachusetts with 
|| her manufactures has done; and there I believe 
_ the people are about as densely crowded as in any 
| portion of this Uniow. 1 shall, at the proper 
‘| time, move the amendment I have indicated. 
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Mr. RUSK. There is an amendment now 
ending to strike out the provision to which the | 
cenator objects. 
Mr. BIGGS. Ihave moved to strike out the || 
whole of the third section. 
Mr. RUSK. That part of it which relates to | 
the right of way is not material. I am willing to | 
strike out that part. | 
Mr. JOHNSON. The third section provides 
for the right of way during the continuance of the 
service. I believe that is just, and I think the 
language is sufficiently clear. It gives to the 





contractors an unquestioned right of way, and it 
ought not to be stricken out, but the latter part 
of the section I think ought to be stricken out. 

] have stated that I am in favor of this measure. 
It does not go too far when we look at our obli- 
gations in this respect, and take into the scope of 
our vision our whole continent, and the great re- 
sponsibilities that devolve upon us. I wish, how- 
ever, to turn the attention of the Senate to some 
other matters, not so much for the purpose of 
having the Senate see, as that my own people at 
home may see, how poorly I have succeeded in 
my endeavors to represent them here. While I | 
am advocating, as I believe, wisely and justly a 
line of four horse post-coaches semi-weekly to 
California, the State of Arkansas has been twenty- 
one years a member of this Union; she has not 
even yet gota single daily mail line within her 
mits. I beg pardon; she has one daily mail. 
On the extreme west of Arkansas, on the border 
of the Indian nation—so distant that I can senda 
letter from here to St. Petersburgh, in Russia, and | 
obtain an answer before I can get one thence— 
therearetwotowns—F ort Smith and Van Buren— 
containing one thousand or fifteen hundred in- 
nabitantseach. Between these two towns, lying 
within four or five miles of each other, there is a | 
daily mail line actively employed. It is a thou- 
sand miles from connection with any other daily 
line; but it plies furiously and daily; it keeps up 
commotion in the whole country by its activity 
between these two little towns. Itis terrible, and 
will destroy the public peace I fear. This is the 
guardian care we have had from the General Gov- | 
ernment in the dispensation of the blessings of | 
the Post Office Department. I cannot but feel | 
how deeply we are indebted. Every time we 
apply for relief from this oppression, we are told 
such a post office costs so much money, and the 
receipts are a great deal less. I have never been 
able to understand how it happens that whenever 
an application is made the same answer is always 
given. For the benefit of the eastern States, a 
Senator from Arkansas, years ago, was found 
voting for a reduction of postage from twenty-five 
cents to five cents. The object was stated to be 
to give increased facilities and an increased rev- | 
enue. It did so between the large cities; but it 
had no such effect in the agricultural portions of | 
thecountry. In my State, the number of letters 
would probably be as great at twenty-five cents 
as at five cents postage. The post office revenues 
are increased elsewhere, but not there. Traders 
write many letters; but an agricultural people | 
write but seldom. Between cities —in densely | 
crowded society — many people may be induced || 
to send letters at five cents who would not send | 
them if the postage were twenty-five cents; but | 
it is not so among an agricultural community. | 
Much of our suffering is the consequence; and || 
still urge, the State of Arkansas, which has been | 
twenty-one years in this Union, with a popula- | 
tion of four hundred or four hundred and fifty 
thousand, as the votes in the last August election || 
show, we have but a single daily line between 
two little towns on the border of an Indian nation, 
about five hundred miles from the Mississippi 
river. This is the spirit in which the Post Office 
Department is administered for the benefit of Ark- | 
ansas. Ought I to sit silent any longer, and allow | 
such a course to pass without remark? 

About 1840 there was, from Little Rock to 

tesville, in the northern part of our State, a 
four-horse post coach line. From Litt!e Rock to 
the extreme southwest, in the direction of Texas, 
when Texas was not a member of this Union, 
there was a four-horse post coach line. There 
Was one from Little Rock to Memphis, and an- 
other to Van Buren. Now, there is not a four- 

orse post coach within the limits of the State, 
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except on a part of the routes from Napoleon to 
Little Rock. 

Now, turn to the State of Michigan, which | 
came into the Union at the same time with Ark- 
ansas. She has been protected all the time by the 
Postmaster Generals. She is shingled all over 
with post routes. Wisconsin, which was admit- 
ted long after Arkansas, is covered with mail 
routes. I rejoice with these States in their hap- 
piness, but the fact that my own State suffers 
makes me feel it most keenly. ‘Those who rep- 
resent Arkansas have been too modgst in declaring 
the evils under which they suffer, and have not 
been sufficiently earnest in their demands upon 
the powers that be. When forbearance has ceased 
to be a virtue, it is time the truth should be de- 
clared with very little reverence or regard for 
~ powers. 

Ty friend from Michigan [Mr. Stuart] the 
other day cast a few flings at the South as to the 
manner in which her representatives acted in re- 
gue to appropriations. I construed him then to 

e jesting. I did not think he had within him- 
self the feeling of bitterness which his remarks | 
implied. I do not think it still; but if I wanted | 
to point him to a place where the utter disregard | 








of anything like justice or right was palpable upon | 

the part of those who presided over any depart- | 

ment of this Government towards a southern || gives them the prior right to os itat $1 25 an 
e 


State, I would point him to the fact that, in the 
limits of Arkansas, which has been twenty-one 


years in this Union, there is not a single daily | 


mail with the exception of a short route of four 
miles, to which I have referred; and but two 
four-horse post-coaches. There is not a Terri- 
tory which has been recently organized that has 
not now far better mail facilities; and they are 
readily granted on friendly terms to every man 
who represents them. They are cordially greeted 
with ‘* Glad to know you, sir,’’ when they enter 
the portals of that magnificent mansion known as 
the Post Office Department—a mansion of power 
and of disregard of right. 


represent. [ have never met outside the limits of 


the State, on any line of travel where I have been, | 


any man from that State whom I have not found to 
be an honest man and a gentleman, and one fit to 


associate with. I _ this notwithstanding all | 
e 


the abuse that I have heard heaped on them; and 


on some occasion I shall take hold of gentlemen | 


who seek Arkansas as an object on which to 


expend their jests or malice. That State was | 
once represented here by those who required of | 
the General Government to accord to her her just | 


rights, and she had them. Now, the Govern- 
ment throws on our borders the Indians from 


every other State, and men from other States | 
follow them for the sake of the Government’s | 


patronage, demanding all the petty offices in 
connection with the Indians. I can submit to this, 


among other acts of injustice, no longer; and I | 


hope that hereafter, when justice is asked of this 
body by those who represent a State which sel- 
dom intrudes on your time, and never willingly, 
her representatives will receive at least your can- 
did attention and your support, if they are de- 
serving of it. 
contempt we have received at the hands of a few 
petty despots. I have refused to enter the Post 


I have been compelled to write home that there | 


was no justice for us in that Department. Our 
mails are crowded in piles in different parts of 
the States. 


I had written. \ 
which are sent to me asking for information; or, 


I am sick and disgusted with the | 


| 


Every Territory has | 
far better mail service than the uncomplaining | 
people of the State which I have the honor to | 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


I have sat here for months receiving , 
no letters, and getting no answers to those which | 
I do not receive many letters | 


when I do receive them, they have been so long | 


on the way that the questions to which they 
relate are disposed of. 

I have stated thus much concerning the man- 
agement of the Post Office Department in regard to 
my own State. I shall take occasion to denounce 
this state of things aslongasitcontinues. I hope 
areform is at hand. I believe that no portion of 
the appropriations which we make go back so 
divectly to the people from whom they are levied 
in the shape of taxes, as the appropriations for 
the postal facilities of the country. I believe 
sound policy requires her to expend money for 


increasing our postal facilities, and particularly 
creating a connection with our Pacific posses- 
sions. I hope that this will be done effectively, 
and at once, and that an expense even of a million 
of dollars, if necessary, will be considered no ob- 
stacle. In fact a million of dollars, although we 
have never asked for anything like it, should be 
regarded as no obstacle to proper facilities on the 
Mississippi river. I shall not detain the Senate 
longer. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, I have no dis- 
position to discuss this question generally; but I 
am disposed to call the attention of the Senate to 
an amendment or two which I have framed after 
consultation with the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from California in reference to the 
third section. These amendments cannot be 
offered now, because the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is an amendment to 
an amendment; but I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to them at this time. I propose to 
strike out all that relates to the right of way in 
the third section, and to retain the preémption 
right with the qualification that it shall be limited 
to lands not disposed of or reserved. The pre- 
emption right which is provided for in this section 
is a mere priority of right to purchase, It does 
not give these individuals the land, but simply 


acre when it shall come into market. 
| Look at the practical effect of it for a moment. 
These men would acquire that right in equity at 
|} any rate. Any man who should at these ten- 
aie stations improve the land for four years, and 
ut up the building necessary to take care of his 
| Reneas and mules, would have an equitable pre- 
emptive right which the Governmeat would never 
refuse to honor. It is, therefore, obvious that we 
give nothing bY. this provision except what the 
contractor would acquire; but we have this ad- 
vantage: we define the right, we limit it to three 
hundred and twenty acres. Itis simply the prior 
right to buy. Now, what will be the result? To 
draw around those three hundred and twenty acre 





stations other settlements. I. the land can be 
settled at all where these ten-mile stations are, 
agricultural settlers will go there; and they will 
constitute a nucleus and a protection. Then the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, that 
the effect of this will be to exclude a subsequent 
contractor from equality of benefit, will prove to 
be an error. On the other hand, if it does not 
draw around the stations the settlement to which 
I have alluded, the subsequent contractors will 
not be excluded, because you can give them a pre- 
emption right to three hundred and twenty acres 
of land near by. It will be found, then, I appre- 
hend, as a practical question, that the objections 
mentioned C the Senator from Arkansas are not 
| well founded. I think it is wise to establish sta- 
| tions ten miles apart for the purpose of forming a 
nucleus for settlements. The policy will turn out 
to be wise if considered in that respect, and no 
other. 

In mee to the right of way, there is no dis- 
pute. I early suggested in conversation that it 
would be proper to strike out that provision for 
a reason which I will state. If these contractors 
should select a route over which subsequently 
you desire to construct a railroad, there might be 











|| claimed under this provision a priority of right 
fice Department for upwards of twelve months. | 


of way which would create an obstacle. Since 
the construction of the wagon roads has been 
pronees for, there is no reason for retaining this 
anguage; and I understand that the friends of the 
measure have no disposition to retain it. 

It seems to me that the only importance which 
attaches to this amendment is, the importance 
of — it in the best shape to carry out the 
object. I have not heard a Senator say that he 
was opposed to itin principle. If any are opposed 
to it, that will be made known hereafter. For 


|| myself, I am willing to agree to the principle, 
| provided the amendment can be placed in —- 


\| form to carry out the object intended. 


think 


\| that to do that there are other small modifications 


} 


which might be made with utility, and which I 
presume, at the proper time, will not be objected 
to. 

My object in rising is accomplished. It wan 
simply to call attention to the two propositions tn 
the third section; and, instead of striking them 
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both out, to suggest the propriety of striking out 
the rightof way and retaining the preémption, as 
being wise tm itself, but limiting it to lands that 
is not disposed of or reserved, Let me give you 
a reason forthat. The line starts on the Missis- 
it may cross Indian reservations, or other 
reservations that the Government has made for 


ginnti: 
Bt); ; 


its own purposes, and the right of preémption || 


should not be given upon such land, because, in 
the case of the Indian reservation, it might create 
local difficulties, besides great expense to the 
Government. ‘These views are agreed to by the 


Senator from Texas, who reported the amend- | 
ment; and I think, on reflection, the Senator from | 
Arkansas will perhaps change his own views on | 


the subject. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The amendment 
under consideration presents a very Important 
question. Since our Jarge acquisitions on the 
Pacific coast,a very important question has sug- 
gested itself to the minds of many men in this 
country. Historians have informed us that mount- 
ains make enemies of people who otherwise would 
be friends. We have vast ranges of mountains 
and a great desert between our Pacific posses- 
sions and the Atlantic States. The habits and 
pursuits of the people upon the Pacific are differ- 
ent from those upon the Atlantic border. Tariff 
laws and commercial regulations which may suit 
one side of the continent, may not suitthe other. 
Hence, the great question will be presented before 
long, whether it would not be as well, if it could 
be done, to have separate governments. 
suggest it; but if we are to livein peace together, 
we must have rapid communication; and whether 
such a thing is possible I do not know. 


now | 


I donot |} 


properly, as I think, undertook some years ago 
greatly to diminish the rate of postage. It was 
said that for some time this diminution in the rate 
of postage would diminish greatly the revenue of 
the Post Office Department, though ultimately the 
reduction in the price of the letters would increase 


their number, and bring up the revenue to a rate | 
which would support the whole establishment. | 
It was on that idea that the Government inter- | 


vosed to supply additional revenue to sustain the 

Post Office Department, supplying to it money 
out of the public Treasury derived from other 
sources to carryeit on. 

Now, according to this bill, it seems that 
it is necessary to furnish an additional sum of 
$2,500,000 to enable the Post Office Department to 
getalong. After using all its proper revenues, 


there is a deficiency which the people of the | 
Without any regard | 
to the correspondence that is carried on through |) 
the Department, or any use made of it, there is a || 
‘| sum exacted from the whole country which is to | 
make up a deficiency in the expenses of that De- | 


United States have to pay. 


partment, and that is estimated in this bill at 
$2,500,000. 
it is a departure from principle. 
every aid and facility of this sort furnished within 


| any reasonable bounds. 


| Francisco. 


When this amendment was first offered, pro- 1] 
posing an appropriation of $300,000 for carrying | 


! 


the mail semi-monthly to California, the inquiry | 


which presented itsclf to my mind was, is it prac- 
ticable? What is the evidence before the Senate 
on this point?) Where is the recommendation 
from the head of a Department? We are too 


W hat do we now propose to do? With an ex- 
cess of expenditure of $2,500,000, which we are 
advancing from the Treasury, you propose to 
add to the Post Office establishment another great 


charge, by contracting for the transportation of | 


a mail two thousand miles over land from some 
point on the Mississippi river to the city of San 
1 ask what is the probable result of 
this scheme? 


tion, to be regarded and decided according to the 


yrinciples on which the whole Department rests. | 


Vhat is the income, by way of postage, that you 


|| expect from this route whenestablished? Do you 


much in the habit here of assuming jurisdiction | 


over matters which should be left to the heads of 


thédifferent D. partments as questions of admin- || 


istration. 
view of the anxicty which I have to retain our 
Pacific possessions, I am for it; but, sir, [should 


like to know from the Post Office Committee what | 
evidence they have of the practicability of carry- | 


ing the mails in the manner proposed by this | 
amendment? That is the point on which I have | 


difficulty. 


ment for neglect of the new States. [Mr. Jonnson. 


My friend from Arkansas has pre- | 
sented a complaint against the lederal Govern- | 


If this is practicable, I confess that, in |! 





| 


My own State.] And his own State in particular. |! 


Why, sir, there never has been such rapid growth 
among any people in any portion of the civilized 
globe as in our new States. Every stroke of the 
woodman’'s ax in the valley of the Mississippi 
seems to augment theirdominion and enlarge their 
power. The Federal Government has been ex- 
ceedingly liberal, itseems to me, tothem. Within 


s . . 
the last five years we have granted twenty million | 


acres of public lands to aid in the construction 
of railroads. I know it is an oblique mode of 
legislation; ® is embarking the Federal Govern- 
ment in a species of internal improvement; it is a 
roundabout mode of doing it, to be sure, by grant- 
ing alternate sections; but in view of the large 
land grants—in view of the large appropriations 
for other purposes, I think our friends from the 
new States have no just ground for complaint. 
Look at their growth, look at their prosperity. 
Why should they complain of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? If there is any reliable evidence before 
the Senate as to the practicability of the project 
proposed in this amendment, I would be in favor 
of 1.” 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The cardinal principle 
I believe at the bottom of this Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is a very interesting and important 
one, is this: to make the income of the Post 


Office Department pay its expenses; thatisto say, || 


those who please to exchange communications | 


and correspondence are to do it at their own ex- 
pense, by paying for it such a sum as will sus- 
iain the Post Office establishment. That is the 
idea upon which the Post Office was founded in 
(his country. ‘That is the principle upon which, 


| whole project as premature, as producing no ade- || 


expect $50,000? Do you expect $20,000? lam 
certain that $50,000 a year will be a very extrav- 
agant allowance; $25,000 will be more than the 
amount received. The balance of the $600,000 
poner to be paid for a semi-weckly mail will 
ve $575,000, to be imposed on the whole people, 


for the purpose of this accommodation. Is that 


. . | 
proper in us as sage men; economical, liberally | 
economical; munificent, but wisely munificent in | 


the use of the public money? Twenty-five thou- 


sand dollars we are to receive, and we are to pay | 

mn . . . } 
That is the business view of the | 
I think it ought to be entirely con- || 


$600,000 for it. 
transaction. 
clusive against the whole measure. 
amendments give no concern. 


To me these 
Tam against the 


| quate result, as inappropriate in point of time 


and point of occasion. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. Rvsx] says that 
the Post Office Committee have well considered 
this subject. 


aspect. ‘They have supposed the thing must be 


| probable cost of it. 


1 lishment isfounded? ‘They do not seem to have 
| 


done, and then they have considered what is the 


and of a semi-weekly mail, and they have con- 
sidered the prices for which it can probably be 
done. Three hundred thousand dollars, $450,000, 
$600,000—these are the several prices at which 
they suppose these several projects may be exe- 
cuted. They have considered that well; but did 


they consider at all (it has not entered into the | 
argument here) the primary question of whether | 
or not; whether it is de- | 
manded by any consideration, or any policy, or | 


this route is necessar 


any principle upon which the Post Office estab- 


considered that, for it has not been urged. How | 


Can | 


darkly are we proceeding on this subject! 


| the gentleman tell me (for Tam in the dark about 


it) whether the Postmaster General has been con- 
sulted on this subject; whether the Postmaster 
General has made any estimate of the cost of the 
project; whetherthe Postmaster General has made 


| any estimate of the amount probably to be received 


' 


for a long time, it was conducted. You, very || 


from the postage on letters conveyed by it? No, 
sir. Of all these things, so far as any informa- 
tion has been given here, we are entirely in the 
dark. As to the practicability of the scheme we 
are entirely in the dark—ignorant of the practi- 


I have no objection to that, though | 
I wish to see | 


Gentlemen will allow me for a mo- 
ment to consider it merely as a business transac- 


I have no doubt they have in one | 


They have considered the | 
. . “. ! 
comparative merits ofasemi-monthly, ofaweckly, 
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cability, ignorant of the result, knowing only the 
| heavy cost which we are to sustain. We are : 
| act upon some broad and general elementary sort 
| of notion about the grandeur of the country and 
the obligations upon us to afford patriotically the 
| means of communication between the different 
sections of the country. This is no basis upon 
which we ought to enter into such schemes 
These notions are too general; they are too vagyo. 
| and altogether too unsatisfactory asa justification 
| for a measure like this. 
| I feel, as other gentlemen do, the necessity of 
| doing all that can reasonably be done within the 
'| limits and prescriptions of the Constitution to 
||} cement and strengthen the Union. I will do it, 


| 


| but I will not be led into extravagance like this 
| upon any general and vague ideas urged that such 
|| expenditures as these are necessary to the Union. 
The Union imposes no such obligations; and if 
the patriotism of any State or community depends 
on whether it shall have a weekly, semi-weekly, 
or semi-monthly mail—if its patriotism rises and 
falls according to that scale, but very little reliance 
can be placed upon it when the Union is in ques- 
tion. i do not believe the sentiment or the fee]- 
ing of California depends on any such considera- 
tions, but those that are much higher and much 
deeper. 

| Sir, I have a word to say to gentlemen who are 
complaining of the want of post office facilities, 
Every gentleman, wherever he lives, wants a dail 
'|maii. Every gentleman would find it a conveni- 
ence if the mail would come to his door, and bring 
the news of all the world, and put it upon his 
table. I know that; and [ have no doubt he would 
fecl under obligations to those who would under- 
take to do this work for him; but can the Goy- 
ernment undertake to perform such a task as that? 
|| Surely not. Why not? Because of the expense. 
Sordid as that consideration may be in the minds 
of some gentlemen, to that we must look; to that 
we must go back as the foundation of all these 
things. Upon that it rests, and without that it 
cannot exist. Why, sir, it is not very many 
years ago since a most venerable and illustrious 
old gentleman, as I may call him, Mr. John 
Brown, who was the first Representative of the 
State of Kentucky in Congress, told me, as an 
anecdote to mark the progress of things, that 
when he was in the Congress of the United States 
he, with great labor, and by giving, as he smil- 
ingly said, several votes for other measures that 
were not at all agreeable to him, and by impor- 
tunity with his friends, procured a post office to 
be established at Pittsburg for the accommoda- 
| tion of the West. Kentucky was then a State; 
| you know what the West is. Pittsburg was as 
| far west as they could get Congress to go with 
|| the Post Office Department, or any of its agencies; 
|| and the mail was carried there on horseback twice 
| 
| 





;}amonth. The West then had inhabitants in it 
who had been accustomed to all the facilities and 
advantages afforded by the most populous regions 
of this part of the world; yet they bore all this, 
and were delighted with the accommodation 
granted by establishing a post office at Pitts- 
burg. 

Now, let gentlemen who become a little dissat- 
isfied when they think there are greater facilities 
elsewhere than in their own particular section, re- 
member exactly the condition of their fathers on 
this subject, particularly those of the West, and 
I think it might tend a little to adjust their feel- 
ings. Why, sir, twenty years ago, from Ohio, 
from Kentucky, and from Tennessee, there were 
no four-horse stage-coaches, or two-horse stage- 
coaches, or any other means ef coming to the city 
of Washington but on horseback; but this was 
not considered so unendurable in itself. People 
went along as cheerfully and happily as they do 
now.. Happy is the country that can furnish 
greater facilities. Iam not for taking a step back- 
ward, but I am not for being intoxicated; I am 
not for proceeding on any exaggerations. 

Now, you propose a four-horse line of stage- 
coaches rods some point on the Mississipp! river 
to San Francisco, througha desert country of two 
thousand miles—not only through a desert coun- 
try, but through a hostile country of two thousand 
miles. Iask gentlemen to consider the project 
soberly, and say whether if it is not premature 
‘todo this Wait until your line can go a little 
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further towards supporting itself—wait until safe- 
ty, atleast, shall attend your mails and the passen- 
gers on board your stage-coaches, before a un- 
jertake to establish this sort of system. It is out 
of season, out of time, inappropriate, eXtravagant, 
exaggerated in the highest degree. I care nothing 
avout this. 


I care nothing about whether you | 


take the one or the other of these propositions. | 


They are all extravagant, and equally so. I do 
not say that the labor of performing the service, 
ifthe scheme be practicable, may not be worth 
the money. Iam not capable of making that es- 


timate; but I say the whole scheme is inappro- || 


priate, the whole scheme is wrong—wrong in its 
foundation, wrong in the time, and it will turn 
out to be an abortion in everything else but de- 
pleting your Treasury of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

| ask the attention of the Senate for a single 
moment to some of the considerations that neces- 


sarily address themselves to us when we are | 


acting on this subject. I hope some gentleman, 
if there is any one here who recollects the exact 
sum, will tell me at what cost the mail is now 


carried by steamships from the Atlantic States to | 


San Francisco. 


{ 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Nine hundred and eighty | 


thousand dollars. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
lion of dollars. If I understand it, there is an 
overland mail now through Utah, by the City of 
the Salt Lake, to Sacramento, is there not? 

Mr. WELLER. There is one route from Salt 
Lake. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
land communication for the mail there. What 
the cost of itis Ido not know. The gentleman 
from California can inform the Senate on that 
point. This matter has come suddenly upon us; 
the Pxstmaster General has not been consulted 
or called upon for information; but here is one 
post office establishment by sea at a cost of nearly 


There is now one over- | 


one million of dollars, and then there is a land | 


communication to Salt Lake from the western 
part of Missouri, and from Salt Lake City to the 
city of Sacramento, thence falling into the various 
lines of communication in California. All this 
exists now. 


Mr. WELLER. There is a mail from Salt | 


Lake City to Los Angeles. That is all. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is to California, and | 


of course to all California. You have then, per- 
haps, $1,300,000 now of annual expense in carry- 
ing the mail to California. What more is pro- 
posed in this project?) They have now a line, I 
believe a semi-montlily line, from San Francisco 
to the mouth of Columbia river. I do not know 
what that costs; I dare say $200,000 more. You 
have, in addition to it, a proposition in this very 
bil for a mail transportation from San Francisco 
to Paget Sound, running up along the same line 
as faras the mouth of Columbia river with the 
other line, and going onward to Puget Sound, at 
$125,000. 

Mr. GWIN. I will give the Senator the exact 
cost of the steamship lines. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Do. 

_Mr.GWIN. I can inform the Senator from 
Kentucky within a few dollars of the exact amount 
now paid to convey the mails from New York and 
New Orleans to Astoria, in Oregon, not to Cali- 


|| Sissippi river is quite a long stream. 


fornia, for we have never had a mail contract to | 


carry the mails to California. The only contract 
that has ever been made was to carry the mail to 


Oregon, before California was a part of the Con- || 


Mr. WELLER. The contract was made for 
ten years, and has not been changed. 


Mr. TOOMBS. 


| service to California is about $980,000. 


Mr. WELLER. Not to California, but to 


| Astoria. 


Mr. RUSK. I can explain. 
in general terms—perhaps I might be more accu- 
rate in detail—that it costs us nearly a million of 
dollars. We have a contract from New York 
to Chagres, by the way of Havana, that costs 
$290,000. There is a contract on the other side 
that costs upwards of three hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Mr. GWIN, 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. RUSK. We have a contract with the 
Panama Railroad Company to pay by the pound 


Three hundred and forty-eight 


for the mail matter that goes over that road, and | 


last year their pay was upwards of $150,000. I 
do not know what this year’s pay will be, but I 


| presume it will be more than that. They have a 


proposition now before Congress, to take the 


contract for five years, at $100,000 a year, to 


1 


| 


} 


It costs nearly a mil- || 


transport the mail across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The contracts from New York to Chagres, and 
from Panama to San Francisco, will expire in 
about eighteen months from this time. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then itcomes toabout 


| what the gentleman from Louisiana stated—over 


nine hundred thousand dollars after all, from New 
York to San Francisco. 
Mr. WELLER. To Astoria, which is seven 


| or eight hundred miles further north. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, It is not necessary to 
dispute about $200,000 or $300,000. [Laughter.] 
The question is, whether you will add to it 


| $600,000 or $300,000 more in this impracticable 


attempt to establish a communication by mail || 


across the continent, there being one already es- 
tablished by land and one by sea. That is the 
question. 

Sir, is this the occasion, and is it on such a bill 
as this, that we ought to institute and inaugurate 
au new line—a great line of transportation? We 


| are here making provisions for expenses incurred 
| under the laws which authorized them, and upon 


| at least $300,000. 


that bill we are met with a proposition to estab- 
lish a new service which is to cost the Department 


| a proposition of this sort singly and simply by 
| itself? Is it appropriate to such a bill to put it 


| here, even if it ought to pass? 


It is not accord- 


ing to the ordinary rule or course of legislation, 
| and ought not, thcrefore, to be applied to this bill. 


There is one feature of this proposition which 
shows the vagueness of ideas that exist as to 


| this contemplated improvement, as it is called. 
It is to run atthe choice of the contractor from 


any point on the Mississippi river. ‘The Mis- 
ippi ri There are 
two thousand miles along the Mississippi river, 
at the least. Is it to be at the discretion of a 
contractor at what point on this line of two thou- 
sand miles he will commence and establish it? 


I stated before, | 
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The cost of the present mail 


Are we not entitled to consider | 


Who ever heard of such discretion confided or | 


delegated toacontractor. If this is so necessary, 


cannot gentlemen point out the localities to which | 


it is necessary? Is all that to be left to the choice 
of the contractor himself? It is a great power to 


| delegate, if you can delegate it at all, to begin 
where he pleases on a line of two thousand miles, | 


federacy. It is to run for ten years, and will ex- || 


pire in about cighteen months. This mail route 


from New York and New Orleans to Aspinwall, || 
costs annually $290,000. From Aspinwall to As- , know that it is practicable. 


, must be attended with much danger. 


toria $348,250. Across the Isthmus of Panama 
about $150,000, making in the aggregate, the cost 
of this route annually, $785,000. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There seems to be a 
Variety of opinion on this point. I wish the gen- 
“emen who had the subject in charge had applied 
to the Postmaster General for this informagion. 

here we may have authentic information. 
may be changes and alterations as to the price 


E\ves us the expense before California was a State. 
Has there been no increase ? 


Mr. GWIN. None at all. 


here | 


j 
\ 
| 
| 


and run to San Francisco. 


I am sure there can | 


be no precedent for this in any post office law | 


that has ever been passed by Congress. Alto- 
gether, I think it is an extravagant, an exagger- 
ated,and a premature attempt. I believe, myself, 
that it is impracticable. At any rate we do not 
We do know that it 
That is 
certain. 

Under ali these circumstances, neither reason 
nor policy, it seems to me, calls on us to make 
this premature experiment. I hope the amend- 


_ ment, when it shall come to that question, will be 


| entirely rejected. 


that tends to bring down the $600,000 to the 


|| cheapest experiment proposed—g300,000. I think 
that gentlemen here know not of. The Senator | 


that 1s enough to pay if we are obliged to pay for 
the experiment at all. 

Mr. WELLER. I think Senators will bear 
Witness that it is very rarely that 1 obtrude my- 


I shall vote for any alteration | 
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self on the attention of this body. Indeed, my 
repugnance to speaking here is so great that it is 
very seldom that I cag obtain the consent of m 
judgment even to discuss those questions in which 
the people I represent are immediately interested. 
But, sir, after the remarks which have been made 
here to-night in opposition to this measure, I 
could not remain silent. 

The Senator from Kentucky, who has just 
taken his seat, has assumed that he understands 
this subject much better than we who live upon 
the Pacific; and that he, too, is alone prepared to 
determine the practicability of the proposed route, 
Now, Mr. President, allow me to say that if I 
did not regard this as a practicable route—as one 
that could be easily carried into operation, I should 
be among the last Senators on this floor to advo- 
cate it. [do not desire that this Government shall 
engage in any wild or visionary schemes. I do 
not desire that a single dollar of the public Treas- 
ury shall be expended unless there can be return- 
ing benefits to the people. 

The Senator from Kentucky—I did not desire 
to interrupt him in his discourse—has assumed 
that you will receive for the six hundred thousand 
dollars which it is proposed to expend, some fifty 
thousand dollars in the way of postages. Surely 
my distinguished friend from Kentucky had not 
turned his attention to the subject, or else he 
would have expressed no such opinion. For the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1851, being the first 
year the postage statistics are furnished for Cali- 
fornia, the whole amount of postages paid in the 
United States by a population of twenty-three 
millions, was $6,345,000, about twenty-seven cents 
per inhabitant; while California, with a popula- 
tion of less,than two hundred thousand, paid 
$302,000, equal to vne dollar and fifty-one cents 
per inhabitant. During that year, although Cali- 
fornia was the youngest State in the Confederacy, 
she paid $302,000 by way of postage—more than 
the State, the venerable State, represented by my 
honorable friend on this floor, paid into the Treas- 
ury in the way of postage. 

Again, in the year 1854, after the reduction 
of postage had been effected, California, with a 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand, paid 
$256,000 of postages, being one dollar and two 
cents per head for each inhabitant—more than 
four times as much as the inhabitants of the State 
so ably represented by my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky. I state these facts in answer to 
the assertion of the Senator from Kentucky, that 
he supposed $50,000 (and he thought that was a 
very liberal allowance) was as much as could be 
anticipated in the way of postage from this route 
—I believe my friend ultimately fell down to 
$25,000 in this calculation. 

Now, how stands the fact? My friend from 
Kentucky has a daily mail which will enable him 
to communicate every day with his constituents. 
He can hear from his family, if he chooses, every 
hour. Under the very liberal and generous policy 
| which you had adopted, I am allowed to corre- 

spond with my constituents twice a month; and he 
thinks that any extension of this would be an act 
of liberality and generality which the people on 
the Pacific are not entitled to! Why, sir, he says 
that they established in early times a post office 
at Pittsburg, which was regarded as a very re- 
mote frontier post. I have no doubt, adopting the 
ideas of that day, my friend thinks there is nobody 
now on the Pacific ocean, being still further west, 
that ought toask for any post office there. Within 
the last eight years five hundred thousand of our 
people have gone to the Pacific coast. They are 
standing there on the shores of that mighty ocean 
under the protection of the same flag that waves 
over you in the heart of Kentucky. They feel 
that they are a part of the American Union. They 
feel that the aes aright to demand from you 
the same privileges, the same benefits that you in 
the interior of this country, under the beneficent 
| protection of the Government, have had extended 
| io you. We ask an equal participation in the 
blessings of the Federal Government. 

Sir, that is all we ask. We ask that that sys- 
tem which has enabled you to become a mighty 
community shall be extended to your brethren 
who are now upon the far and distant Pacific. 

|| We ask for the privilege of communicating 
\| through our own territory semi-weekly if wo 
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choose, with our brethren in our ancient homes. 
The Senator from Kentucky denies it to us. He 


will force us to travel through the tropics; he will | 


force us to pass through a foreign country, when 
a large number of our people have already been 
slaughtered, both upon the Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama route, by refusing to enable us to transport 
the mails through our own country. Is that jus- 


tice? Is that liberality? Is this the policy which | 


will strengthen the Union and bind us more 
closely together? 
I need not tell you that during the last two 


years the fact has been demonstrated that it is | 
utterly impossible to rely on the transportation of | 


your mails through aforeigncountry. In carry- 
ing your mails by Panama, but a few months 
since, a large number of Americans were slaugh- 
tered by an infuriated mob. Less thana year 
ago some twenty or thirty of your countrymen, 


eaceable citizens, seeking their home on the | 


Preific, were killed in passing through Nicaragua. 
Is this to be continued? Are we, because of our 
remoteness, to be denied postal facilities? Are 
we to be shut out from the benefits of this Union 
because we happen to be in a far and dis- 
tant country? I that the policy of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky? I trust, sir, 
that none of that old fogyism which isso much 
spoken of in this day, has ever found a lodgment 
in the mind of the Senator from Kentucky; he, I 
have no doubt, removed to Kentucky when that 


was a frontier State, occupied by Indians and | 


with sparse settlements, who were compelled to 
rely on the protection of the Federal Government 
against the hostile tribes, and now their descend- 
ants have found their way to the Pacific and are 
asking for the same protection there.e 

Mr. President, what is the objection to this 
measure? ‘The Senator from Kentucky does not 
know whether it is necessary. Let me ask the 
Senator whether he does not concede that it is 
necessary to have mai] communications with the 
Pacific coast. My colleague has already told you 
that in eighteen months from this time the con- 
tract which is made for the transportation of the 
mail by ocean steamers expires. Does he pro- 


| nla, pass this measure to-night. 


pose to renew it; or does he intend to cut loose || 
> : } 
from us entirely, and refuse to afford us any 


means of communicating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment? If he is not ready to give usa mail 
overland, what does he propose to give us? To 
renew these steamer contracts? Hardly, I should 
think. He could hardly find it in his heart to 
compel us to pass through an enemy’s country, 


or rather, through acountry by no means friendly | 
to us, and a climate inhospitable, in order to hold | 
Sir, we are || 
asking you to-night to give us a mail through our | 
own country, not dependent on the will and ca- | 
price of a foreign country; buta mail through our | 
own country, under the protection of our own flag || 


communication with our brethren. 


over every inch of the ground that it passes. That 
is the whole of it. 


I call upon the Senator from Kentucky to tell | 
me what he proposes to do at the expiration of | 


this ocean mail steam contract? It will require, 
perhaps, more than a year to stock this road, and 


to enable the parties to transport the mail. It) 


will take more than a million and a half of dollars 
to provide the necessary stock. We desire at 
this early day to make this arrangement to super- 
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I am sure, sir, that we have not been exorbi- 
tant in our demands. [ have no complaint to 
make of the manner in which the Senate have 


treated the State which I have the honor to rep- | 


resent. I know that in this body a liberal spirit 


has been manifested towards California. do | 
not sympathize with those of my countrymen | 


who are constantly denouncing the Federal Gov- 
ernment as illiberal and unjusttous. I doubt not 
that when the record of this session is made up, 
it will be found that we have little to complain of. 
In asking this mail communication, we think we 
are demanding no more than any other section of 
the Union would have a right to demand. I say, 
then, tothe Senators from the older States who are 
daily in communication with their constituents, 
that it is unjust to subject us to the transportation 
of our mails through a foreign country, semi- 
monthly, when you can provide the means of 
transporting the mails through your own Terri- 
tories, 

Allow me to say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
that the dangers from Indians are very much 
exaggerated. You can select a route where you 
can carry your mails with an ordinary number 
of passengers, and a very small escort will be suf- 
ficient protection against all the hostile Indians 
that can be encountered. There are energy and 
enterprise and capital enough in this eouniry to 
carry on this great work should it be the pleasure 
of Congress to pass this bill. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to continue 
the debate. Iam very sure thefe is no man on 
this floor who speaks with greater reluctance than 
Ido. Ihave relied on the good sense and intel- 
ligence of the Senate to carry through those meas- 
ures which [ regarded as important to my con- 
stituents; and as my days amongst you are very 
few, and like my friend from Maryland, [Mr. 
Prartt,] already numbered, I hope the Senate 
will, as an act of justice to the people of Califor- 
It is, perhaps, 
the last favor I shall have to ask of this body. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I tender my 
thanks to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN] for the remarks which he has made, in 
his attempt to bring before the Senate and the 
country some principle of action in public expend- 
iture. He has pointed out to the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia by what principle we have become great, 
ss and happy, on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. Our post office system was estab- 


| lished on the principle that the Government would 


undertake the business of carrying the people’s 
letters upon the consideration that the people 
should pay the Government what it cost. That 
was the entire principle. That was the common- 
sense priniciple. It was a great amelioration of 
the European system. In England, for hundreds 
of years the Government made the post office a 
eee to make revenue, and to this day, 
though it has been greatly ameliorated, it makes 
a revenue of two or three millions. All the Gov- 
ernments of the Old World seized this business 
of taking care of the transportation of the letters 
of the people as a matter of profit. 


| ment of the United States, in a liberal, enlight- 


ened, and just spirit, said, ‘* This is wrong; ours is 


|| a Government of the people; we do not choose to 
| seize this branch of the public business as a means 


sede the necessity of being compelled again to | 
enter into a contract for the transportation of the | 


mail in ocean steamers. 


Mr. President, 1 do not desire to prolong this | 
things in the re- | 


discussion. There are man 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky to which I 


desired to allude, but | am anxious to obtain a vote | 


on the bill. If he is opposed to it 1 desire that 
he shail say to me what plan he proposes for com- 
municating with California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington? Every one must see that within the next 
fifteen years the Pacific ocean will be the scene 
of the mightiest operations that ever transpired 
in the history of this Republic. If you desire to 
have a communication through your own terri- 
tory, if you desire to be independent of any for- 
eign Government, if you desire to communicate 
with us directly and immediately, without the 
intervention or mterference of other Powers, give 
us the mail asked for by my friend from Texas. 
That is what we want. 


of making money; but there are certain reasons 


why the Government can manage it to advantage, | 


and we have power to transport the mails all over 
the United States.’’ It was on considerations like 
these that it was deemed proper to give to Con- 
gress power to establish post offices and post 
roads. The object was that the system should 
at least pay its expenses, if it did not yield a rev- 
enue. Apply that rule to California, and how 
does she stand? Kentucky, although she has 


The Govern- | 


Senate. 
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| ment being supported by the postages was 
abuisiouelt until California couas ties the Unions 
I understand that system was abandoned |Jon> 
go. The Post Office has been a charge on the 
| Treasury for a great number of years, and that 
charge has certainly not been produced by an 
extension of mail facilities for California, 

Mr. TOOMBS. The change of principle wag 
introduced under mistaken pretenses; but the 
Senator from Vermont, who has been Postmaster 
General, can state how the fact is. 
| Mr. COLLAMER. The principle has been 
that the Department should pay its own expenses 
| except that, when there was a change in the rates 


| 
1] 
1] 








of postage, an ore was made to meet 
_ the temporary loss which would result from that 
|| change for a yearortwo. At the time! had the 
| honor of undergoing the drudgery of this Depart. 
ment, the postages paid itsexpenses. That was 
| in 1849 and 1850. 
| Mr. WELLER. There were appropriations 
| every year to meet what the Senator from Ver. 
| mont calls semeerety charges. 
|| Mr. TOOMBS. Ihave been here during thege 
|, changes of postage, and I understand the ques- 
| tion, and can give the history of it. 

Mr. WELLER. [have no doubt the Senator 
understands it. 
| Mr. TOOMBS. The first mistake was when 
| the attempt was made to bring the postage down 
_to five and ten cents. Look to the reports made 
in this body and the other House in favor of that 
| change, and you will find that the great argument 
| was, that England had reduced her postage toa 
|| penny, which had resulted in an increase of reve- 
|| nue, and that if the same principle were pursued 
| here, the result would be the same. That was an 
appeal to the whole nation; but it has turned out, 
like most schemes of jobbers, to be a delusion, 
_and itis hard to get back to the truth. While my 
friend from Vermont was in the Post Office De- 
| partment, the rates of five and ten cents were 
about approximating to the point where the De- 
partment was paying for itself. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It did pay for itself when 
I was there. 

Mr. TOOMBS. When the five and ten cents 
system reached the point of paying for itself, it 
was said three cents would pay. ‘| believe the 
|| Senator from Vegmont raised his voice against it. 
Mr. COLLAMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The appeal was made to the 
|| system adopted in England, a country not larger 
than the State of Georgia, containing sixty or 














seventy thousand square miles, densely inhabited, 
|| with one half the population in towns where the 
|| transportation is cheap. They may well carry 
|| letters for a penny all over the kingdom. The 
| Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 
|| ted States were persuaded, and pretended to be 
| satisfied, that that system would work over this 
| vast continent. I did not believe it, and I do not 
|| suppose one half of those who heard it believed 
it. Itis one of those pretexts which are liable to 
|| be urged in all confederacies and all free govern- 
ments by the favored classes, the classes that act 
| in concert, the commercial classes, to throw the 
|| cost of their business on the honest agriculturists. 
| When we reduced the postage to three cents they 
told us it would pay. We found that it did not 
| pay, and then we were told: ‘* Wait a while; it 
will pay after a while; give it time.’’ We have 
'| givenittime. We appropriated $700,000 for afew 
| years to enable it to get on, and now in this very 
bil there is an appropriation of nearly $3,000,000 
to supply the deficiency. I ask my friend from 
Texas if that is not so? Is there not in this bill 
an appropriation of $2,800,000 for a deficiency of 
|| the revenues of the Post Office Department. _ 
Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir, and I can very easily 








been in the Union since 1790, has never received || explain it. It has not been brought about by 
one tenth the benefits conferred on California, | fraud in legislation, but it is the result of another 
cause which I think is very creditable to the Gov- 


which has been in the Union only seven years. | 
The California mails to-day do not pay one half || ernment. : 
the cost of the mail service. The sound principle Mr. TOOMBS. It is brought about by the at- 


the letters will pay a certain percentage of the | 





has been departed from in California. In Ken- || temptof persons in the large cities, those who own 
tucky, if there is a neighborhood that wants a | newspapers, that indulge in scurrilous diatribes, 
measure, itis granted only when it is seen that || to have their Sten and newspapers 
t carried for nothing. ‘They made the people be- 

cost. | lieve, and made Congress believe, that the system 
Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator undertake |, of low postages would pay. I say there lies the 
to say, that the system of the Post Office Depart- | fraud. Those who procured the change knew lt 
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would not succeed, but they knew when it was 


established it could not be got rid of easily, It | 


will take an uprising of the people to get rid of 
ss I — that every report in both Houses in 
favor of t 1 


ber of Congress when that reduction was made, 
and | know the argument was that it would pay. 

The Senator from California says that he wants 
the system by which we have gotrich. That was 
the system which compelled the Post Office De- 
partment to pay for itself, Fora long time the 
Government had in fact but little to do with the 


PostOffice. But the Postmaster General collected | 
the postages and expended the money. He was | 
authorized to let contracts to the best advantage, | 


and to spend all the money he received for the 
public benefit, without coming to Congress for a 
cent. ‘That was the principle on which this De- 
partment was started. Is it not a sound prin- 
ciple? Those who want low postages are the 


mercantile classes — not the honest miner in the | 


interior of the mountains of California, who has 
occasion to write but few letters, but the mer- 
chant, the broker, the banker, who is writing a 
bushel of letters a day. He prefers to pay three 
cents instead of six cents, for he knows that he 
ismaking money, whoever else pays it. The sys- 
wm for which the Senator from California con- 
tends would be about as fair a game as if a law- 


yer in one of our country villages, receiving | 
twenty or thirty letters a day, should propose to | 


a farmer who had only to write once a year 
something about his wheat or wool clip, ** Good 
friend, let us have a box in common, and pay 
equally for it; you write as many letters as you 
please, and I as many as I please, and let us pay 
alike.’? Every man in this country ought to be 
willing to pay for the particular benefit he receives 
from the Government, where it can be ascertained. 
In regard to the Post Office establishment it can 
be ascertained exactly, or within a reasonable 
approximation. If a man writes one hundred 
letters he should pay for every one of them. If 
aman writes no letters he should be exempt from 
paying postage. 

Vhy should you compel the great mass of the 
ie 
ten letters a year, to pay for the letters of the 
mercantile classes? That is your post office sys- 
tem now. You levied out of the common Treas- 
ury $3,000,000, under the pretense of the public 
good,in order that you may pay the expenses of 
the mercantile interests, and of lawyers and doc- 
torsand professional men. You levy pence out 
of poverty, in order that you may swell the cof- 
fers of the trading classes. That is your system. 

We have now one mail line to California; but 
we are told that it goes through a foreign coun- 
try. When it was established it was said to be 
the best way. I know you pay enough for it to 


bethe best way. You pay, as has already been | 


stated, nearly a million of dollars a year to con- 


vey letters to and from the Pacific coast; and the | 


postages received on this line have not paid half 
the expense since it was established. If that route 


} was in Georgia or in Kentucky, it would be dis- 
continued on the post office rule which provides | 


that if a route does not pay a certain proportion 
of the expense it shall be stopped. I ask my friend 
from Vermont if that would not be the result? 

Mr. COLLAMER, We should have to curtail 
the service in such a case. 

Mr. WELLER, But not discontinue the mail. 

he mail is now carried over many routes in 
Georgia that do not s 

Mr. TOOMBS. Every route must pay a cer- 
‘ain proportion, or it is stopped. 1 know justice 
would require that each route should pay for it- 
self; but that has not been our system. ‘To this 
*xtent, however, the principle has been acknowl- 
tdged—that the whole fund received from letters 
should pay the whole cost of their transportation. 

hat has been the principle, but it has not been 
‘qual in every respect, becarse exact equality 
Was not attainable. Our honest and me fore- 
athers put it on that principle as a safe ore. 
Apply to it that rule, and no State has been as 
much petted, or has had as much money for mail 
‘cilities as California. She causes a lar por- 
‘on of the deficiency. If the other portions of 
‘te Union were deficient to the same extent as 


e three-cent system was on the assump- | 
tion that it would pay its expenses. [ wasa mem- | 





turists, who have no occasion to write | 











| Se cee oa ; ; ; a 
California is at this day without this additional 

route, you would have to pay $5,000,000 instead || 

In the | 


| we apply in all such cases. 
not listen to argument, the a is a very ap- || 


of $2,800,000 for Post Office deficiencies. 
face of these facts, and although she has already 
mail facilities thrice greater than her postage re- 
ceipts, we are called upon to pay $600,000. year 
for another route to California. Weare told that 
there has been a row at Panama, and that dis- 
turbances are likely to occur in that neighborhood. 


| We cannot help that until we annex that country. 


I hope 


the Senator from California on his way 


home will teach those people the importance of | 


not interrupting our route. That, however, is a 
temporary matter. ‘That country is our own mill 

ath—the way to our own possessions. The 
ncaa is strong enough to punish any ob- 
structions there. 

Mr. WELLER. The only way that you can 
teach them is by the bayonet. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is exactly the remedy 
When people will 


propriate reasoner when all others fail. I donot 
object to this application. I say this demand is un- 
reasonable. We are called upon to pay $600,000, 
and not for asemi-weekly mail. I say there is no 
such want in California. I would hardly estab- 
lish an overland mail to California atall. Itisa 
long, unprofitable line, more dangerous than the 
sea. We tried it between Missouri and Santa 
Fé, and our mails have been destroyed by the 
Indians, even under that glorious flag which the 
Senator from California brought into his speech 
very conveniently, to aid him in getting this 
money outof the Treasury. A great many more 
mails have been taken by the Indians on that route 
than have been destroyed at Panama, and more 
people killed. Such things will happen in all 
savage, badly governed tribes; and the only way to 
avoid them, I suppose, is to annex them, and then 
civilize them according to the American plan of 
civilization, which is to absorb all weaker tribes. 

We have done no injustice to California. Her 
mail facilities, even now, are greater than those 
of any other State. Do not talk to us abouta 
want of liberality to California, We own every 
foot of the public lands there, and yet we have 
not dared to assert ownership over the gold fields 
which were bought by the common blood and 
treasure of the country. We have not had nerve 
enough—we have not been bold and honestenough 


to assert the Government’s right to its own. We | 
| have sent fleets and armies—we have built forts— 


we have expended untold millions of dollars for 


| California to a single dollar that was ever spent 
| for the State of my friend from Kentucky, which 


has generally made her own living—a simple, 


= 
| commerce with all the world, receives a large 
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amount of postage; but we pay $1,000,000 for 
carrying the mail there and bringing it back. [ 


am opposed to that whole system of paying so 
much more than we receive. 


Mr. WELLER. There are a great many 
routes in your own State that do not pay. 
Mr. TOOMBS. As far as I am concerned, I 


| have held it to be an inflexible rule, that the whole 


fund shall pay the whole expense. That was the 
policy of our fathefs when justice and right gov- 
erned this country. It was the policy until new 


| ideas—grand ideas—and the oratory and poetry 


_ and prosperous. 


sturdy people, ready to defend the country, ask- | 


ing favors from nobody, and willing to pay for 
whatever the Government does for them. We 
are told that California pays more postages than 
Kentucky. That may be, when you do not take 
into account the million of dollars which the Gov- 
ernment pays to take letters to and from San 
Francisco. The postage on that very line, of all 
letters carried from San Francisco to New York, 
is collected at San Francisco, and therefore the 
receipts of postage there are very large, as they 
are at the city of New York. The city of New 
York collects the money for all the letters going 
through the entire South, and the payments are 
scattered about in the rural districts in probably 
twenty States. Not a cent is charged to New 
York for the transportation of these letters, ex- 


cept across the ferry to Jersey City; but the whole | 


amount received from them is credited to her, 


and the transportation is charged to the States | 


between New York and New Orleans. That is 
the way that tables are made up. A letter from 
New Orleans to New York passes through Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. ‘The postage is collected at 
New Orleans and New York, at each end; but 
the only part of the transportation charged to 
New York is for crossing the ferry to Jersey City, 
and the rest is charged to the various States 
through which the mails pass. Nothing is more 
fallacious than to talk of postage collected ina 
particular State as the amount which it pays to 
the Post Office Department. San Francisco being 


a large commercial city dealing in bullion, having | 


about our being a great country, took the place 
of common sense and common justice. It was 
the rule for sixty years, by which we grew gréat 
Now, it is changed, and every- 
body seems to be trying to getall he can. Com- 
parisons are made between different States toshow 
that some should get more than they do. I say 
to the Senate, as long as that is the policy, there 
will be universal degradation of all the States. 
Whenever the system shall be firmly established 
that the States of the Union are to enter into & 
miserable scramble as to who shall get the most 
money for their local appropriations, and that 
Senator is the ablest representative of his State 


| who can get the largest slice of the public Treas- 
| ury, from that day public honor and public pros- 


| That is charged as a fraudulent scheme. 


perity are gone, and all the States are disgraced 
and degraded. Sir, go back to the sound princi- 
ple, the wise principle, that whoever travels over 
the bridge shall pay the toll. If I go to California 
I must pay my own passage. If I send a mes- 
senger I payfor him. If I send a message make 
me pay for that. This is the rule to which we 
should adhere. I say, the Post Office Department 


| of this country has been gradually drawn off frone 


the true principle, under the false idea put upon 
us mainly by city newspapers. We have gone 
beyond that, and now there is no limit to the ex- 
penditure except the activity and influence of the 
representatives of States and people. To that 
race there is only one end—universal bankruptcy, 
ruin, and disvrace. 

Mr. RUSK. I regret the necessity of having 
to say a word on this occasion; but what I have 
to say has been called out by the general scope 
of the argument of the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Toomss.] 

We have a simple proposition before us—it is 
no more and no less when you reduce it to plain 
English—whether you will continue a contract 
for a mail, twice a month, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, at $900,000 a year, or whether you will 
make an experiment to see whether you cannot 
get the mail service performed twice a week 
through your own territory for the sum of 
$600,000 a year. That is the whole proposition 


| before the Senate; and here a debate springs up, 


and goes to the extent of what one State gets out 
of the public Treasury, and what another State 
gets; what the deficiency of one State is, what the 
deficiency of another is. Finally, the whole sys- 
tem of Government postage is assailed, and espe- 
cially the reduction of postage to the present rate. 
Q It is 
said that promises were made at the time that it 
would meet its expenses, and that those promises 
have not been verified. It is said that it was 
brought about by the newspapers, and that we 
are corrupting the public morals, and making a 
scramble from the public Treasury by reducin 
the rates of postage, and by extending mail facil 
ities, and more especially by extending mail facil- 
ities to countries where the population is sparse 
and poor—where there are mere germs of settle- 
ment. \ 

I had something to do with the reduction of 
postage from ten to five cents, and from five to 
three cents. Every prophecy that was made in 
any report lever made on the subject would have 
been fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, but for two 
circumstances. As the bill reducing the postage 


| was passed by the Senate, the resu!t would have 


_ been, in one or two years, that the postage re- 


ceipts would have been more than the cost of 
transportation and the pay of postmasters; but 
when it got to the House of Representatives, 
printed matter was put in really for little or 
nothing. When that amendment came to the 
Senate, it was agreed to here, and that reduced 
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the receipts several hundred thousand dollars. 
Then there were not four thousand miles of rail- 
road in operation in the United States; now there 
are twenty-four or twenty-five thousand miles. 
That has increased the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. 

When the bill reducing the postage was passed, 
our expenditures were about $3,000,000 for the 


transportation of the mail, and for the payment of | 


assistant postmasters, and employés of the Post 
Office Department. Whatisit now? Itis now 
about $11,000,000, caused mainly by the increase 
of railroad facilities; and that, according to the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia, is corrupt- 
ing the Government, and destroying the high tone 
of the people? I hope that sort of corruption 
will continue throughout this broad-spread Re- 
public, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, until we 
shall have, jn every quarter of the country, rail- 
roads for the convenience of the inhabitants of 


gy 
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l 
carrying printed matter came here it was adopted. | 


jut, sir, | have been betrayed—I am sorry that I 
have been—into a discussion of this matter. It 


is getting late, and I hope we shall have a vote 
on the bill; and if I have said anything that draws 
a reply from anybody, and is at all offensive, I | 


take it all back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
my friend from California, [Mr. We.ier.] He 
seems to consider, by his way of treating the sub- 
ject, that I think there are two parties in contro- 
versy here about this matter, California being one 
of those parties, and somebody else the other— 
just as there are two ends tothisline. I consider 
it with proper regard for the interests of Califor- 
nia and the whole Union, of which she is a part. 
I would say to her, as I say to you: ** This estab- 


lishment will not advance your interests; you 
cannot afford to pay for it $300,000, taking it at 


the country, transporting their letters to them at | 


three cents. 

Sir, there is not an expenditure under your 
Government, take it altogether, that is of such 
benefit to the citizens of your country, and tends 
as much to the development of the resources of 
the country, or the amelioration of the condition 
of its inhabitants, as your post office expenditure 
—none equal to it. The struggling son in Cali- 
fornia, who is laboring to support an aged parent 


in Maryland, can, with great facility, on account | 


of this expenditure, communicate with him ata 
cheap rate. You do not take a large amount of 
his earnings to enable him tocommunicate. You 


do more: you are allowing a liberal compensation | 


to railroads for the transportation of the mail; and 
what is the effect of that? To encourage the con- 
struction of railroads. There is no State in this 
Union that owes, perhaps, more to railroads than 
the State of Georgia—the very State which the 
honorable Senator represents. It has made her 
the empire State of the South. 

Mr.'TOOMBS. Ihope my friend will not mis- 
understand me. I did not say that railroads cor- 
rupted anybody. 
remark, or thought of it. 
ble for public money, and levying money out of 
one man’s pocket to pay for another man’s busi- 
ness, as corrupting. 

Mr. RUSK. That was general discussion, and 
this is the question before the Senate. 
you have increased the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department from $3,000,000 to $11,000,000; 
and the main item of the increased expenditure is 
the price paid to railroads. I do not begrudge it 
tothem. They have made Georgia the empire 
State of the South. I hopethey will after a while 
extend their beneficial influences to my State, and 
that we shall be connected together by these iron 
bonds of union and good feeling. 

My friend from Georgia I know did not-intend 
to reflect on Congress, nor did he intend to reflect 
on those who differed from him in regard to the 
cheap postage system; but he is in the habit of 
stating his propositions very strongly, and he is 
in the habit of using language which I would, 
with great deference to his better judgment, sug- 
gest is not likely to carry his point—such as 
**fraud,’’ and ‘* injustice,” 
questions of — policy in regard to which 
gentlemen ought to have a right to differ in opin- 
10n 1 do notthink there isany necessity to make 
tn of fraud and corruption in regard to this 
amendment. There is no fraud in what I propose 
about this matter. What I seek, and what | am 
anxious to have accomplished, is to save about 
$300,000 in the transportation of the mail, and in 

lace of having it twice a month to California to 
ave it twice a week. 

Mr. HUNTER. 


Senator that this is restricted to the letter-mail, 


applied to general” 


1 have never made any such | 
I spoke of the scram- | 


I say that | 


eo that we shall have to keep up the other com- | 


munication in order to carry newspapers. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir; I do not think the news- 
papers ought to go at all. I agree with my friend 
from Georgia in that respect; and I think if he 
would apply the terms he used as to the action 
of Congress to the newspapers, they would be 
very applicable indeed. I was powerless to break 
down the carrying of newspapers. Members of 
Congress have to be elect 


the lowest, and make only $50,000 in return.”” 

Mr. WELLER. You are paying $900,000 
now. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Iam speaking of this 
project. The objection is, that the Union cannot 
afford to pay for a thing which makes nothing 
like an equivalent for what you give. That is 
whatI say. Itisnotinany spirit of adverseness 
to California that I vote against it; and the Sen- 
ator knows that very well. I do not stand up 
here as the friend of one section of the country 
against another part of it. I stand here, to the 
best of my judgment, to endeavor to maintain the 
interests of the whole; and it is on that principle 
that I object to this as a job that will not pay— 
as a job that, instead of being to those who accept 
it an accommodation, will be a burden. Thatis 
the ground on which I oppose it. I do not want 
to burden the Union, or any portion of it, Cali- 
fornia or Kentucky. 

The gentleman says I live in a place where we 
have a daily mail. Yes, sir, | believe, through 
the agency and by the assistance of railroads, 
there is a daily mail passing through Frankfort, 
not for its accommodation, but for the accommo- 


I wish to explain to | 





! 


Mr. WELLER. So should I. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. You would 
thousand miles, and trust your own healt 
own safety, to all these greater dangers, rath, 
than go in a fine steamboat from San Franciseg 
to the Isthmus, and from the Isthmus home: I 
know that a great majority of mankind prefer ;, 
go by sea, and are willing to pay for it a myc} 
greater price than by a road. I take it that js : 

| be the regular established mode of communication 

|| between this country and California; and in som, 
| form or other it will be continued. I hope the 
| time will come when the railroads will carry you 
| to California; but surely I think this scheme jg 
| peesmeature, when there is a wilderness of tw, 
| 


0 two 
l, your 


thousand miles dividing us. We are runnin> 
ahead of time. We are running not only ahead 
| of necessity, but we are running ahead of conyo. 
/nience. Certainly we are in respect to this coach 
and four, which is to run through a country 
| without a road, and what route it is to be God 
| only knows. The contractor is to have the right 
to fix it on any one point of a line two thousand 
miles in length. Surely there was nothing ever 
/more vague, more undigested, than this. The 
‘| Senator from California complains that I do not 
‘| know what the amount of oe would be, 
| Why did not the friends of this measure inform 
||us? Why did they not appeal to the Post Office 
|| Department to let us know through that authentic 
source what might be expected or calculated on? 
I do not believe anybody would trust himself 
'to this route. I would sooner set out on foot, 
| with a chosen company of friends, than go on 
such a route with two or three or four strangers 
in a coach, at the risk of being made sick, or at 
|| the risk of Indians. 
| The Senator chose a bad subject for compari- 
|| son when he chose Kentucky. We never had 
|| any help from the General Government for our 
|| peculiar benefit; and I thank God for it, and! 
| hope the day is far away when it will be neces. 
sary to introduce that sort of expenditure in our 
State by this Government. This Government 


dation of a great populous country on all sides of || has now laid out in seven years in California ten 


it; but we never asked for it, and never could 
have had it until we ourselves, at our own expense 
and our own cost, had made railroads and turn- 
pike roads and pard for them ourselves; and then 
the General Government thought it to her advant- 
age to send her mails over them. But here you 
are asking us to engage in the hitherto unknown 
experiment of employing a line of stage coaches 
at a large price over a country where there is no 
road. Every other section of the country has 
made its roads before it asked for any mails being 
carried over them. No State has ever asked before 
for a mail to be carried over the wilderness. 

The benefits of the Post Office Department may 


not rte ven | administered throughout the Union; || 


but that is the object. My friend from California 
and my friend from Arkansas complain that it is 
not so in their States. I object to this measure 
as premature, because you want to start a coach 
and four before you have made a road; and not 
only to start a coach and four before you have 
made a road, but to require the coach and four to 
be driven through a wilderness of two thousand 
miles, where there is not a post office nor a man 
to receive a letter on the whole way. So far as 
any other accommodation is mentioned, or so far 
as the correspondence is concerned, is it not as 
peau and more safe, to send a letter by the 
sthmus route than overland? If you were at 
San Francisco, and this mail coach was there, 


| would you trust yourselfinit? Besides, the Gov- 
| ernment is not bound to provide for passengers. 


years, and when the amendment providing for || 


Every man with us must provide the means of 


| going from one place to another at his own cost; 
Allow me to suggest to the || 


and by his own, courage and industry and labor 
he mustaccomplish it. If you attempt to change 
that, you do a great injury to the whole people. 
That is the best security—his own energy and 
activity. The accommodation to travel is only 
an incidental one. The Government avails itself 
of that to diminish the expenses of running a 
coach solely for the purpose of carrying the mail; 
but here are two thousand miles where you pick 
up no passengers. Would aay gentleman here 
advise a friend to trust himself to that mode of 


every couple of || conveyance if this line were established ? 


Mr. RUSK. I should like to go in it. 


j 
| 


| times more than she ever did upon the State of 
|| Kentucky for seventy years. In seven years she 
|| has jaid out ten times as much on you as in sev- 
|enty years she ever laid out on Kentucky; and 
yet we are one and all, of all parties, satisfied, 
well satisfied, and love our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, no matter whether they stand on the 
shores of the Atlantic or Pacific. What I would 
||! do for one I would do for another; and what I 
will not do at all, is because 1 do not believe the 
doing of that would be of any real advantage to 
any portion of the Confederacy. The question 
| is not what I would be willing to sacrifice to pre- 
'serve California. I think the bond of union that 
unites us compels us to protect at any and at every 
| cost every — of the Union. That is my 
principle. I look forward to California for great 
results. I look upon it not merely as a vastand 
‘rich country attached to us, but I look forward 
| to the settlement of California as one of ihe great 
|| movements of mankind, yet to reach her hand 
|| and stretch her power very far beyond it. | am 
|| not going to cripple her course by engaging her 
| and ourselves in any premature objects; and that 
| is the ground upon which I vote against this 
|| measure. 

Mr. WELLER. I have only a word or two 
to say in answer to the remarks just made. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr.Toomss] assumes that 
he knows all about this subject, and of course | 
am not disposed to quarrel with him, although ! 
may doubt the extentand accuracy of his know!- 
edge. He states that this route ought not 0 
be established because the expenses will be far 
greater than the postages which will be received 
for the transportation of mail matter. Now,! 


| 





there be any force whatever in that argument," 
would compel the Government to abandon every 
post route in the United States where the post 
ages do not sustain it. I said to the Senator from 
Georgia, that in his own State there were mally 
mail routes now, where the cost of the transpo! 
tation of the mails far exceeded the postages CO” 
lected, and that falls as a tax on other portions 0! 
the State, which is unjust and unequal. You de 
not compel in your own State the people who 
have these mail facilities to pay for the transpor 
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sation; and on the same ground why should you 
expect that a niail route to California should sus- 
n itself? That theory has been long since aban- 
yned. Your Post Office Department has been 
charge on the Treasury for many years past. 
That charge will continue to increase with the 
mail facilities which the wants of the country are 
almost daily demanding. 

jt is utterly impossible to get back to the good 
olden time that my friend from Georgia talks 
avout. This country has been extending. You 
have gone on and extended your territory until 
you have now a State and two Territories upon 
the Pacific ocean. 

But I asked my friend from Kentucky,when I 
was up before, to tell me what he proposed to do. 
He is certainly willing that we should have some 
mail communication wit& this side of the conti- 
nent; he admits the necessity of that. We now 
have a mail communication, which, according to 
the estimate of the Senators on the other side, is 
costing the Government a fraction less than a 
million a year. Do you propose to continue 
that? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Society will work its 
way and make this matter right. The present 
facilities no doubt will be continued until they 
find out and render practicable other modes. That 
js to come. 


=> of 


Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator prefer to | 


have the mails carried through a foreign country 


ta fraction less than a million of dollars a year, 
when we can have transportation of itsemi-weekly 
through our own country, at $690,009? In other 
words, does he prefer that we shall have only a 
semi-monthly mail through a foreign country, at 
a cost of a fraction less than a million of dollars, 
to having a semi-weekly mail through our own 
country at $600,000 a year? There is the whole 
question. The Senator from Kentucky is willing 
that we should have a mail, but he objects to its 
being transported through a wilderness of two 
thousand miles! There is a large portion of 
that country to which the Senator refers that is 
far from being a wilderness. Settlements have 
sprung up along the routes. You give to these 
contractors three hundred and twenty acres of 
land ateach station that is required for the use 
of the road, and settlements will soon be strong 
enough to protect themselves. 

I confess that I not only desire to have this 
mail route, but what I regard as equally import- 
ant, I desire to have a good emigrant route. I 


believe, by the establishment of a mail route with | 


little posts every ten miles, (which you can get by 
giving to the contractors three hundred and twenty 
acres of land,) you will have in fact military posts 
allalong that road. In this way you will give 
protection to your emigrants. That is wlat lam 
after. My idea is, that by the adoption of this 
measure you will not only give to California a 
mail through our own country, but, by carrying 
out the provisions recommended by my friend from 
Texas, by giving three hundred and twenty acres 
of land at each ten-mile station along the road, 
you will have placed upon that road a protection 
toall the emigrants who desire to find their way 
into the rich and productive valleys of the Pacific. 
This I regard as vastly important to the future 
interest of our possession on the Pacific. 

The Senator from Kentucky said we had no 
road to California. Why, sir, hundreds and’ 
thousands of his constituents have found their 
way already to California, over the plains, and 
they have blessed God when they got there, that 
they had escaped Kentucky and found a far bet- 
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America. I told the Senate a while ago that in 


my judgment it would require a full year to stock 
this road and to get a company in operation for 
the transportation of the mail. By that time ¢ 
large amount of the $550,000 already appropri- 
ated, I hope, will be usefully and profitably ex- 
pended in making these new roads. 

This is not a new question. At qhe last session 
of Congress, and about this time in the night we 
placed on the Post Office appropriation bill a sim- 
ilar provision, for the transportation of the mail 
overland weekly, and it was abandoned by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Cottamer] on a 
committee of conference. He agreed to give it 
up, cheerfully, 1 doubt not, because carrying out 
the idea, which I call an old fogy one, that the 
Post Office Department must sustain itself and 
not come on the Treasury, he was unwilling to 
give us a mail overland to California; and now | 
you are paying nearly a million of dollars to | 
transport it by sea. Will you not, at the termin- 
ation of that contract, let it be abandoned and 
give us a mail through our own Territory ? 

The Senator from Kentucky says nobody | 
travels that way. At each one of the stations, 
within ten miles of each other, there will be men | 
required not only to raise food for themselves and | 
their stock, but to take care of them; they will be 
armed men; they will constitute military posts for 
the protection of that route. During a short part | 
of the route, three hundred miles for instance, it 
may be found necessary to send a military escort, 
a small body of men along for a short time, until 
you have brought the Indians into subordination. 

3ut you have, while you establish the mail route, 
secured a good emigrant route leading to Califor- 


nia. That is what I desire. 


He says itis more comfortable to ride in steam- 


| Ships than to pass in a coach through an Indian 


SNe E I grant that it is so for me; because, 
never being afflicted with sea-sickness, a fine 
steamship is a fine hotel to me; but there are 


| thousands of men in his own State, in Chio, in 


Indiana, and in Missouri, who would go to Cal- 
ifornia to-morrow, if they had a good road over 
which they could travel with their families and 
their stock. They cannot go by sea. Would my 
friend from Kentucky advise one of his constit- 
uents, with a small family of five or six children, 
to emigrate to California by the way of the ocean? 
Would he tell him to do that, when he knew that 
it wotild require a small fortune to pay his ex- 
penses to get there? He could not advise them 
to go over land at the present time, because of 
hostile tribes of Indians in the way, and the un- 
protected condition of the road. but give us the 
mail route, let us establish little posts at every ten 
miles, and then his constituents can go over there 


_and enjoy much more of the comforts of life than 
| they can in the goodly State of Kentucky. That 


is my opinion. 
We desire to get California that very popula- 


‘| tion which your policy now denies us. We do 
| not want any more of your merchants, your trad- 


ing men, your professional men, and, I had almost 
said, we do not want any more of your politicians 
there; but I will not say that, [laughter;] but we 
want the hard-working, laborious man, who now 


| perhaps feels the lash of penury and want in the 


older States. We want them to come out to our | 


'| rich valleys and settle down, where they can soon | 


ter land on the Pacific. [Laughter.] They have | 
found their way over a road by no means as rug- | 


ged and difficult as the Senator represents. I will 


undertake to tell my distinguished friend from | 
Kentucky here to-night that four fifths of the | 


emigrant route over the plains to California is 
better than any natural road that he can show me 
in the good old Commonwealth of Kentucky. At 
8 Very session of Congress you have made a 
liberal sppropraion of $550,000 to construct 
roads reaching in that direction. You have been 
liberal in that regard; and in the name of my con- 
‘ttuents I thank you for it. If that money be 
properly expended, my word for it, in less than 
‘wo years there will be one of the best natural 
roads that can be found on the continent of 


surround themselves with all the comforts and 
luxuries of life. We want their energy and enter- 
prise to aid us in building up a mighty State on 
the Pacific. We desire to get the constituents of | 
my friend out there, and I trust he is actuated by 
no selfish feeling in trying to prevent it. I trust 
he does not desire to prevent them from going to 
a country where they could certainly better their | 
condition. But I have done. 

Mr. REID. The night israpidly passing away, 
and the session is drawing toaclose. ‘lhere is | 
much important, indispensable business that re- | 
mains to be transacted. I think this proposition | 
has been pretty fully debated, and I rise for the | 
purpose of moving an adjournment. [‘*No!’’| 
‘*No!’’] If gentlemen will consent to take the 
vote, I am willing to waive the motion; but after | 
what we have heard on this subject, after the | 
debate we have already had, and under all the || 
circumstances, I appeal to the Senate to take the || 
vote, and let us proceed with the indispensable | 


| California. 
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business which it is necessary to transact. I 
shall not submit the motion to adjourn if gentle- 
men will consent to take the question. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope by general consent 
we shall take the question, and get through with 
this bill at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I shall come under no 
terms. I am able tocontrol my own conduct, and 
to judge of the propriety of it, and gentlemen can 
make no terms with the Senate, or with me, at 
any rate. I will endeavor so to conduct myself 
as not to postpone this question by anything I 
have to say, five minutes, That is my sense of 
propriety, and I do not allow the sense of pro- 
priety of others to control me. I may yield to 
it—that is all. 

Mr. REID. I certainly did not intend to pre- 
vent any gentleman here from a full and free ex- 
pression of his sentiments. I never expect to do 
that with the Senator from Kentucky, or with 
any one else; but at this period of the session I 
would appeal to Senators thatthe night is rapidly 
passing away, the session is nearly closed, and 
let us be as brief as we can, and get through with 
this question. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is all right, and 
I will endeavor to conform to the gentleman’s 
wishes. My friend from California [Mr. Wet- 
LER] has said a great deal about Kentucky, and 
the great benefit her people would derive to them- 
selves by going to California; and he wants to 
know if | would advise one who was desirous to 
go to go by sea, and not by the stage route. I 
will tell the gentleman what, in the most unselfish 
and honest feelings of my heart, [ would tell him: 
stay where you are, in old Kentucky. That is 
what I would advise; go neither by a steamship 
nor by this four-horse mail coach; you will not 
better yourself by going. 

But the Senator says that thousands, and I 
think he went as far as hundreds of thousands, 
had gone there. 

Mr. WELLER. No. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. At any rate he says 
he has seen thousands who have escaped from 
Kentucky, and blessed God when they got to 
California. Now, I will tell him an authentic 
story thatl have heard, though it may notexactly 
illustrate his idea, first premising that I never yet 
knew a Kentuckian, no matter what part of the 
world he went to, who did not wish to be back in 
old Kentucky, and did not promise himself to be 
there at some time. There seems to be that sort 
of attachment in the climate. This one of my 
constituents to whom I have referred was de- 
scribed to me by the person who related the anec- 
dote as a tall six-foot fellow, who came with his 
rough shoes stalking into one of the hotels of 
San Francisco. There was a map of the United 
States hanging on the wall, and some gentlemen 
were examining it. He overheard their conver- 
sation, and knew that they were talking about 
different parts of the United States on this side. 
He stepped up and said, ‘*‘Gentlemen, will you be 
so kind as to inform me whether old Kentucky is 
on that map?’’ ** Yes,’ was the reply. ** Be so 
good,’’ says he, ‘* as to put your finger on it for 
me; I want once more to look on God’s land.”’ 
{Laughter.} That is the sort of people who go 
from my State. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to detain the Senate more than a few minutes; 
but it seems to me that the question before the 
Senate has been entirely overlooked in a large 
portion of the discussion that has taken place to- 
night. The question is, shall we have a mail to 
t so happens that California has 
belonged to this Confederacy for more than nine 
years, and we have never had a mail route to that 
State from the Atlantic coast. On the 3d of 
March, 1847, before California became a portion 
of the Confederacy, a law was passed authorizing 
the making of a contract to carry the mail for tea 
years to Oregon. California was not then a por- 
tion of the Confederacy, and by this route we have 
had our only mail communication with the Pacific 
coast. We have been dependent entirely on this 
route that was established before California waa 
a member of the Union. 

Now, Mr. President, when that contract is run- 
ning out, we come forward and ask that, instead 
of carrying the mail through foreign countries, 
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we shall have a route through our own territory. 
Gentlemen may disguise it as they please, but 
this is a contest whether the mail shall be carried 
by land to California and the Pacific coast, or 
whether it shall be carried by ocean steamers. 
Sooner or later it must come to that. I now de- 
clare—and I intend to keep it up as long as I am 
here—that I will make war in favor of carrying 
the mail over our own territory, and if necessary 
{ will make war against carrying it through for- 
eign territory, and by ocean steamers at all, which 
with the greatest guards you can puton them are 
a monopoly, grinding and oppressive 6n the 
country 

I was very much astonished to hear the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpey] allude to 


the manner in which we are to carry the mail | 


through this desert country as he calls it, and say 
it was without precedent in our history. That 
gentleman knows perfectly well that in a case 
»recisely similar, the Government of the United 
Rete: after they acquired Louisiana, made mili- 
tary roads through the Indian country, paying 
out of the Treasury of the United States for those 
roads, and for years and years carried the mail 
throuzh a hostile Indian country from the great 
depot of the South, New Orleans, to the rest of 
the Union —doing forty or fifty years ago pre- 
cisely what we ask to be done now; that is, to 
open a communication with a portion of the Con- 
federacy that has been brought into the Union, 
as wes Louisiana, by purchase. The only com- 
munication Louisiana had with the rest of the 
Union was by a military road constructed by the 
treasure of the United States, over which was 
conveyed through a hostile Indian country the 
mail from that section of the Union to the rest of 
the Confederacy. This event is much older than 
that gentleman’s senatorial history,.which goes 
very far back. It is the settled policy of the 
country, to which he says he wishes us to go back, 
that we are now advocating — making military 
roads through the territory of the United States, 
and carrying the mails over the same. 

Only six years ago, when I was in this Halla 
member representing California in the Senate, we 
paid forty cents on every letter sent to that coast. 
while other sections paid ten cents for their let- 
ters. Now we have reduced the postage, but still 
pay double what is imposed upon other sections 
of the country. We had then a monthly mail, 
and as a great favor the mail from San Francisco 
to Panama was then made semi-monthly, as it 
was from New York to Aspinwall at the time; 
end there we have stood ever since, while other 


sections of the country have been progressing. | 


The expense of conveying the mails generally 
has increased in that period from four to eleven 
millions of dollars. Weare paying precisely the 
same, and having the same facilities and no more 
than we had when California first came into the 
Union, or very shortly thereafter. 

I feel the necessity, the eminent necessity of 
establishing this route, in order to bring into more 


direct communication the people of the Pacific and | 


this section of the Confederacy. We cannot and 
never will feel that we have a perfect safety and 
bond of Union until we are cemented and brought 
together by a railroad or overland route in our 
own territory connecting us together. 

A great deal has been said on this occasion 
about the amount of money that has been appro- 
priated for California. I know it has been lib- 
eral. | have always acknowledged it. I have 
never denied that the Congress of the United 
States has been eminently liberal in making ap- 
propriations for the wants of that country; but 
you must bear in mind, that what has been ap- 
propriated for California was demanded by an 
eminent public necessity, and that section of the 
Union is not responsible for it, for she came into 
the Union without being invited. It was con- 
quered. You took possession of it. The people 
and Government of the United States took pos- 
session of the country; and to get over the idea 
of conquest they subsequently purchased it. It 
was a conquered country, and its people were 
never consulted. All we ask is, since you have 
changed the Government by force, and subse- 
quently, tocover over theactual exercise of power, 
madea treaty of purchase with Mexico, that you 
will put us on an equality with the rest of the 
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Confederacy, and give us mails through our own 
territory. 

I have sixteen times crossed the Isthmus, and 
I prefer the plains. I would rather take the emi- 
grant route as it is, and so would every man who 
has tried it. No man makes the route on the 
Isthmus without risking his life. This isa pioneer 
movement to havea greatemigrant route on which 
the people of the rest of the Union can go to Cal- 
ifornia and.come back without being subjected to 
the risks of the Isthmus route. We need, and 

| we must have, that kind of communication which 
will bring us in contact through our own territory 
with other sections of the Union. 

Gentlemen speak of the expense of this route. 
We shall be economizing by establishing it. We 
cannot get there for less, no matter what route 
we take, if we have any mailatall. Itisa matter 
of economy; and, as the Senator from Arkansas 
said, we had better have a semi-weekly mail at 
once at $600,000, than a semi-monthly one at 
$300,000. Let us commence and make such an 
appropriation as will enabie the contractors to 
start this route successfully. We have now ap- 


propriated for military roads; it is well known | 


this mail route will go on one of these roads; I 
do not care which —either will suit me. All 1 
ask is, that you will give us one mail route to 
California, and have the mails come regularly 
over it. This bill will secure us this great benefit, 
and [ earnestly hope it will pass. 

Mr. SEWARD. Seven years ago, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the United States made a treaty with Great 
Britain for the neutralization of Central America; 
and the reason which was assigned for it to the 
world, was that we had obtained a new posses- 
sion, distant on the opposite coast of the continent 
and Leanepebibte, ait that we had a right, by the 
laws of nature and of nations, to a road to reach 
that possession, to improve and defend it. Four 
years ago the Unitgd States were brought to the 
verge of a conflict with Mexico, because the Gov- 

ernment of Mexico shut up the Tehuantepec 
/ route against American citizens who had pur- 

chased it; and the ground which we assumed in 

our controversy with Mexico, and upon which 
| we defended ourselves before the world, was that 
we had obtained a possession on the Pacific coast, 
remote and inaccessible through our own terri- 
| tory, and therefore that we had a right, by the 
laws of nations and of natural justice, to a road 
to that possession to protect and defend it. 

One year ago we seemed on the verge of a war 
with Great Britain about the Bay Islands and San 
Juan del Norte; and we justified ourselves on the 
ground that we had obtained the possession of the 
| Pacific coast which was inaccessible, and which 
| required to be defended and to be improved, and 
| that we had a right, by the laws of nations and 
| natural justice, toa road which would be unob- 
| structed by any of the great Powers of the earth. 

Now, sir, what do we see here? Owing to the 
expansion of civilization westward towards the Pa- 
| cific, and from the Pacific coast eastward towards 
| the Atlantic, we find that we have a feasible route 

for a road to that distant possession; we have 
already provided for opening it; we are engaged 
ina discussion whether we shall use it when it 
| shall be thus opened and completed. Thatis the 
whole of this question. We wanted a road so 
much that we were willing to fight all mankind 
for one that lay outside of our own territories; 
and yet now, when we find one which is practi- 
cable and feasible and useful within our own ter- 
ritories, we may not perhaps be ready to release 
other nations from obligations to allow us to pass 
through their territories; but certainly, as good 
administrators of the Government, we are bound 
| to improve and use the one we have directed to 
| be opened, whenever it can be beneficially used. 
| Nowas to the manner and the terms: the ques- 

tion is, whether we shall, if we can, use it for 
| carrying a mail twice a week? The more often it 
_is used the safer the transit will be; and the more 
| profitable and beneficial it will be to the Pacific 

settlements which we desire to improve, the 
_ safer and the surer shall we make that possession 
itself. But we are told that this scheme departs 

from the theory upon which the postal system 


|| of the United States was founded in bygone and 


| better days; and that our fathers were wiser and 
| more honest men than we are. I have no doubt 
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that our fathers were as wise, according 
light, as their sons; but I shall be slow to 
that the world is degenerating so, and we 


the revolutionary period. But however t 
| be, and whatever may have been the postal ¢),, 


| had no distant possessions, no Pacific coast: }, 
| all its possessions were upon the Atlantic 
| and were principally compact, and they 


| dense community which then constituted th 
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more corrupt even than our virtuous ance 


ories of our fathers, they adapted their syste 


4 mt 
the condition of the country as it then was}, 


- It 
ut 
Coast, 
. framed 
their postal system for the accommodation of the 
e 


American people. That community swelled oy, 


| westward across the Alleghany Mountains, anq 


as fast as and as far as they spread out westward 
the mails of the United States followed and kept 
up aconnection betweeéh them and the origina! 
stock on the Atlantic shore. * 

It has been the policy of the Government—per. 
haps it was compulsory on the people of the 
United States—to extend their sway to the Pacific 
ocean, and so across deserts and mountains cop. 
sidered impassable. Consequently, our Postal 
system, however wisely organized in the first 
place, must be changed and adapted to the changed 
condition of the country. If it is desirable to 


| have California at all, it is equally desirable that 
| we shall have the customary mail communica. 


tions with that country. When I shall be found 
unwilling to extend those facilities to that portion 


| of the American people residing there, I shall 


then be willing, for one, to release that portion of 
the American people from their obligation to re. 
main in this Union, and allow them the revenues 
which will arise from their commerce, to estab. 
lish the communications they will require with 
all the nations of the world. 

Mr. HUNTER. I simply wish to state that 
there are seven appropriation bills to be acted on; 
and if we take a day for each one, how many 
will remain on the 4th of March? We shall not 
get through, that is certain. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I should not be disposed 
to occupy the very valuable time of the Senate in 
regard to this bill, but for what I regard as a per- 
sonal address to myself by the gentleman from 
California, [Mr. Wetier.| He says that I, on 
a committee of conference last session, gave upa 
measure somewhat similar to this; and he thinks 
I did so willingly, and supposes I was glad of the 
opportunity, on the ground principally that it was 
repulsive to me as an ‘* old fogy.”’ 

Mr. President, in relation to that matter, I do 
not feel myself called upon, nor did I on a former 
occasion when the same subject was mentioned, 
to make any defense of my course. My course 
then and my course now is the result of the dic- 
tates of my own judgment. This may be a very 
unsafe guide, but it is the only one that God has 
given me. It is that which I am compelled to 
follow, and the reproaches of the gentleman will 
not divert me from it. If I have performed, ac- 
cording to my best judgment, a duty which the 
Senate or its officers thought proper to devolve on 
me by appointment, I shall not feel myself bound 
to answer particularly and personally for m 
course in that respect to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia more than any other member, nor do | 
think it lays a foundation for his personal charges; 
and if it did, it would not change my course ot 
disturb my feelings. It is a matter of personal 
propriety—a matter of taste. The gentleman’ 
taste and mine may differ. 

I will say, in relation to that measure, I was 
not opposed to it. I agreed to the report upon It. 
It was a proposition to appropriate about five 
handred thousand dollars to carry a mail seml- 
weekly, like this, but it was limited in amount 
to three hundred pounds weight. This is for the 
whole jetter mail. The House of Representatives 
disagreed to that proposition, and we were in 
conference on the ast night of the session, and 
they would not consent to it. I did not think it 
of so much importance that on the last night of 
the session it should be made a turning point it 
relation to an appropriation bill. I know some 
gentlemen attached that importance last sessioa 
to the matter of providing for the Army; but oy 
had their own judgment of that, I did not thin 
the measure o cient national importance ‘0 


jeopard the passage of the appropriation bill. 
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This was my judgment. If it differs from the 
judgment of the gentleman from California, I 
cannot help it. I do not think, however, it is a 
foundation for personal attack and reproach. 
Thus much in relation to that. : 

Jam not about to repeat anything in relation 
to the charge of being an old fogy, or entertain- 
ing old fogy opinions. It may be as atrocious a 
crime to be an old man as Pitt thought it was to 
be a young man; but I am not particular about 
that. It is somewhat dgubtful whether that term 
js not, after all, a term of approbation. It has 
pot received a distinct meaning in the vocabulary 
of common use as a term of reproach. 

In relation to the present case, 1 would not 
think it necessary or proper to jeopard the pas- 
sage of this appropriation bill merely to secure 
the measure now before us, however much I may 
favor it. I have ever considered that now, when 
our dominions extend to the Pacific, we ought to 
have, if practicable, a communication within our 
own territory connecting together the different 
parts of our great country. I think it important 


to have it; and when we have the means, with- ! 


out distressing anybody, of making experiments 
with a view to effect that purpose, I think they 
are worthy of being put on-foot. I thought so 
last year: I think so now. I have agreed to re- 
ort this amendment on thatground. I am will- 
ing to try the experiment, and see what we can 
do, I think the amount which is here offered is 
no more than sufficient to make the experiment. 
| think there is great demand for it, and I desire 
that it may be made. Various projects were 
before the committee and the Senate; different 
companiesand differentassociations of men offered 
to convey the mails on different terms. I was 
desirous of avoiding everything of that kind, as 
far as practicable; 1 wished to avoid the making 
of special contracts by act of Congress with par- 
ticular individuals, 

Iam bound, in all honesty and candor, to bear 
evidence to the great fidelity with which the gen- 
tleman from California, so faras I have observed 
him, has discharged his duty as a faithful repre- 
sentative of his State. Sometimes I have thought 
perhaps it was alittle overdone; but for that much 
allowance should be made. I regret that, on this 
occasion, he has felt it to be proper repeatedly to 
allude to this transaction in a manner which hie 
not think his duty called for; but he must be the 
judge of that. 

I have said that I was desirous of avoiding the 
making of particular contracts with particular 
persons by act of Congress, and one great reason 
was this: We have three or four projects about 
arailroad to the Pacific. Whether that is prac- 
ticable it is not now meanness to say; but this I 
do say, that I verily believe the setting up a mail 
over any particular route in this country will be 
one of the means, one of the preparatory steps 
to the ultimate establishment of a railroad if that 
road ever be established at all. Therefore, 1 was 


desirous that when this project should be put on | 


foot, it should be on a basis broad enough to 
allow all who wished to have the railroad estab- 
lished in any particular direction to come and 
offer for this contract. This measure is not for 
contract with a particular company; but to put 
itin the hands of the Postmaster General to offer 
it to all persons, and if any believe that the fol- 
lowing out of this experiment will tend to the 
establishment of any particular location for the 


railroad, let them come in and take this contract, | 


These are my general views. My feeble judg- 


ment is, that the experiment should be tried, and | 


lam in favor of trying it; but I must say further, 
that [am not so much in favor of it that if it 
should come to be an issuable point with the 
‘ouse of Representatives so as to jeopard the 
bill, I would not yield it. 
Mr. WELL I have been very much sur- 
[rnd thas the Senator from Vermont should 
ve given such a construction as he has to the 
nguage which I used. It is true, I felt a deep 
solicitude in the passage of this measure, both at 
the last session of Congress and the present; but 
surely never intended to use any language that 
could, in any light, be regarded as offensive by 
Senator from Vermont. I neither sought to 
utack his motives nor his judgment. He and I, 


tain. 














| importance of this measure; and, in my anxiety 
l| to secure its passage, I may have used language 
| which gave offense to the Senator from Vermont. 


| retractit. In speaking of fogyism, I simply in- 
| tended to convey this idea: that the Senator from 
| Vermont desired to throw back the Government 
|| upon the original policy of making the Post Office 
| Department a self-sustaining maéhine. 


| that effect ? 

| Mr.WELLER. The Senator from Vermont, 
| while the Senator from Georgia was on the floor, 
| remarked, that when he was in the Post Office 
| Department, it was only necessary to make pro- 
vision for some temporary deficiencies. It was 
only in reference to that, that I spoke of old- 
| fogyism. I desired to impeach neither the mo- 
| tives nor the judgment of the Senator from Ver- 
|; mont. I simply desired to convey the idea, that 
| his doctrines had not kept up with what I con- 
| ceived to be the spirit of the age. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Young America! 

Mr. WELLER. He may claim to represent 
an older community thanI do. He is an older 
and much wiser man; and there is, [am sure, no 
Senator on this floor in whose judgment I have, 
generally, more confidence than that of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I am certain I never enter- 

tained any other feelings than those of the utmost 
|| kindness towards him; and if I said anything 
| that gave offense, I very cheerfully withdraw it. 
| Mr. BIGGS. It might be expected that, having 
moved the pending amendment, I should wish to 





|| | might say something interesting or instructive 


| 
| 


[** Agreed !’”] 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bices] to the amendment of the 
| Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] to strike out 
| in the first section the words ‘at the option of 
the contractors,’’ and insert ‘* at the option of the 
Postmaster General. ”’ 

Mr. WELLER. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the second amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, to strike out the third sec- 
tion, which is: 

And be tt further enacted, That the contractors shall have 
the right of way, not exceeding one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, through the public land, during the continuance 
of service, and the right of preéinption to three hundred 
and twenty acres of land at each point necessary for a sta- 
tion, not to be nearer than ten miles from each other. 

Mr. RUSK. I wish to offer an amendment to 
|| that section, if it be in order to do so. 
|| Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Texas has 
|| a right to amend the section before the question 
|| igs put on striking it out. 


r. COLLAMER. 








|| strike out the first part of the section. 
(| Mr. BIGGS. I moved an amendment to strike 
out the whole section. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggested that the right of 
way to the extent provided for was proper, but 
that the latter part of the section, giving the right 
of preémption every ten miles, ought to be stricken 
out. I hope the Senator from North Carolina 
will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall vote against striking out 
the whole section, because I want to retain the 
preémption right; and then [ will move myself, 








or the chairman of the Public Lands will offeran | 


amendment, to regulate the other matter in regard 
to the right of way. 

Mr. BIGGS. 
between the-friends of this measure in regard to 
this section. A portion of it, I understand, the 
Senator from Michigan wants to retain, and a 
portion the Senator from Arkansas wants to re- 


be retained. 


be stricken out. ’ ; 
The motion to strike out the section was not 


& the last session of Congress, differed as to the || agreed to. 





Mr. COLLAMER. What did I say or do, to | 


to the Senate; but if there is a general disposition | 
to take the vote now, without any further debate, | 
I will abstain from saying anything at all. | 


} 
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|| If so, I am sure it affords me great pleasure to | 


say something to justify the motion I have made. || 


I believe the gentleman || 
| from Arkansas [Mr. Jounson] did not desire to | 














tion as I indicated, by striking out after the word 

93: - . . 
**have,’’ in the second line of the third section, 
to and including the word “and,” in the fourth 
line, and to insert before the word “ land,’’ in the 
fifth line, the word * any,’’ and after that word 
** not then disposed of or reserved;’’ so that the 
section as amended will read: 

That the contractors shall have the right of preémption 
to three hundred and twenty acres of any land notthen dis- 
posed of or reserved, at each point necessary for a station, 
not to be nearer than ten miles from each other. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. The effect must be to preclude 
the Government from letting out the contract 
hereafter, unless the persons taking the new con- 
tract will agree to buy out the land of these par- 
ties at whatever price they may ask. 1 am satis- 
fied that this is suicidal to the line, if adopted by 
this body. 

Mr. PRATT. Doesmy friend from Arkansas 
understand that the amendment now introduced 
only gives them the privilege of buying the land, 
as every citizen of the United States, if the land 

| was surveyed, would be privileged to buy it? 
| Mr.JOHNSON. The Senator is not as familiar 
| with the — lands as some of us may be 
These lands will not be sold for many a year 
| They are not surveyed; they are not brought into 
market. We know that if a preémption right be 
granted to lands that have not been, and will not 
many of them be, brought into the market for 
twenty-five years, it can never be done away 
with. Those who get it will retain it; and they 
will not be required to pay a cent for the land 
until such time as it shall be brought into market. 
In the mean time, you cannot let out the contract 
to the lowest bidder; but each station will have 
been fixed, and no man can establish new stations 
and settle families there without first buying out 
these parties. You will have established vested 
intereSts to come in conflict with any man with 
| whom you may make a contract. This ought 
| not to be done. I hope this amendment will not 
| be adopted. 


|| Mr. RUSK. The discussion has satisfied me 
|| that there ought to be a proviso excluding min- 


'erallands. I think the Senator from Arkansas 
| is mistaken as to the effect of this proposition. 
| They must have stations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very good; give them pos- 
sessory rights so longas they have the contracts. 
| Mr. RUSK. They must make improvements 
| on these possessions; they must make stockades 


|| to protect their cattle against the Indians; and 


— only give them a preémption right to three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, for which they 
are to poy $1 25an acre. It does not preclude 
men from settling on the next tract of three hun- 
| dred and twenty acres,and soon all around. If 


|| that was the only land on the route, the conse- 


| quence which the Senator apprehends would fol- 
| low; but it is not the only land. There —— be 
| stations where they would get considerable ad~- 
vantage from having water. 

| Mr. JOHNSON. I hope Senators will not in- 
| sist on giving preémption rights, but will give 


|| them possessory rights coextensive with the term 
|| of the contract. 


They could be paid for the im- 


|| provements. 


‘| Mr. WELLER. 
‘| on the amendment. There will be no quorum on 
|| a division. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| Mr. GWIN. 
|| way. 
They differ in regard to what portion shall || 


| 
| 


I ask for the yeas and nays 


Mr. JOHNSON. There is a quorum here. 
|The yeas and nays will produce a quorum. 

Mr. WELLER. I will not insist on the call 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not know exactly what 
the amendment is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is an amend- 


1 || ment offered by the Senator from Michigan, (Mr. 
There seems to be a difference | 


Sruart. 
Mr. HUNTER. Is the proposition to give 

| three hundred and twenty acres of land? — 

It is to strike out the right of 


Mr. JOHNSON. It leaves the preémption 


I do not think any of it ought to be || right. 
| retained, and therefore I hope the whole of it will || 


Mr. STUART. The Senator from Virginia is 
| partially correct. My amendment strikes out the 
| right of way, and leaves the preémption right sub- 
| ject to these limitations, that the Jand shall not 
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then be disposed of or reserved, and with a pro- 
viso that no mineral land shall thus be preémpted. 
Mr. TOUCEY. I would suggest first to vote 
on striking out the first part, giving the right of 
way. 
Mr.STUART. Very well. 
out the first part of the section. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on striking out the words ‘the right of way, 
not exceeding one hundred and twenty feet wide, 
through the public land during the continuance 
of service and’’ 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed 


I move to strike 





to. 

Mr. STUART. Now, in regard to the other 
branch of my amendment. I have added a pro- 
viso in these words: ** Provided, That no mineral 
lands shall thus be preémpted;’’ so as to give 
them the right of preémption not disposed of or 
reserved. 

Mr. YULEE. How can they take any lands 
but those which are not disposed of? 

Mr.STUART. ‘ Disposed of ’’ may covera 
variety of cases, The land may be an Indian 
reservation for a particular period. Land may 
be disposed of in other ways. 

Mr. HUNTER. The amendment is simply 
one to permit them to preémpt lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary 
will read the amendment. 

The Secretary read the amendment, which is, 
in line five, section three, before the word ** land,”’ 
insert ‘‘any,’’ and after the word ‘‘land,’’ insert, 
** not then disposed of or reserved;’’ and at the 
end of the sixth line insert: ** Provided, That no 
mineral lands shall be thus preémpted.”’ 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I object to the word 
** preémpted.’’ 1 do not think there is any such 
word in the English language. 

Mr. WELLER. It is used in our land laws. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to 

Mr.JOHNSON. The latter part of the section 
is now all that remains. It grants *‘ the right of 

reémption to three hundred and twenty acres of 
aed at each point necessary for a station, not to 
be nearer than ten miles from each other.’’ That 
is retained, with an addition reserving mineral 
lands from being embraced in any preémption that 
is granted. That is, perhaps, as unnecessary a 
provision as there can be. If have very little re- 
spect for these minerallands. I think they might 
as well be entered as any others; but Ido not 
agree with any partof the sectionas itis. I think 
it will entail an embarrassment in a very serious 
respect, if we adopt this policy. I do hope we 
shall not adoptit. I move tostrike out the latter 
part of the section, 

Mr. RUSK. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I move to strike out 
all that is left of the third section, which now 
provides: 

Ind be it further enacted, That the contractor shall have 
the right to preémption to three hundred and twenty acres 
of auy land not then disposed of or reserved, at each point 
necessary for a station, not tu be nearer than ten miles from 


each other: Provided, That no mineral lands shall be thus 
preémpted. 


Mr. RUSK called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 13, nays 20; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Biggs, Crittenden, Evans, Green, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Reid, Slidell, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, and 
Toombs—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Clay, Collamer, Dur- 
kee, Fish, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Harlan, Jones of Iowa, 


Nourse, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Stuart, Toucey, Weller, 
Wiison, and Yulee—Q0. 


So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Senator from 


Texas [Mr. Rusx] as amended. 
. The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have one more short amend- 
ment to offer as an additional section: 


-And be it further enacted, That the principal messengers 
in the offices of the Assistant Postmasters Genera) shall be 
placed upon the same footing with the principal messengers 
of the bureaus in whe other Departments. 


Mr. HUNTER, I believe that is right. 
puts them on a level with the others. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


It 





' mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I move 


| the Post Office Department will be able to put the 


| does not seem to me to be right for us to determ- 


which will, perhaps, compel the contract to be 


3y instruction of the Com- | 


an amendment to provide for the internal mail | 


Mr. YULEE. 


service of Washington Territory: | 


That the Postmaster General of the United States be, and | 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to accept the lowest 
bid offered, and now on record, (provided the same shall 
not exceed $22,000 a year for weekly service,) to convey 
the United States-maiis in good and sufficient steamer or 
steamers, under the advertisement of the Postmaster Gen 
eral of January 19, 1855, for ** proposals for conveying the 
United States mails on Puget Sound, Washington Terri 
tory, and to contract with the bidders thereof to put into im- 
mediate operation the said service on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, commencing at Olympia, and supplying 
Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Madison, Port Gamble, Port Lud- 
low, Port ‘ownsend, Penn’s Cove, Bellingham Bay, (What 
com,) New Dungeness, and such other places on said route 
as the Postmaster General may direct; said service to be 
paid for out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated : Provided, That the said service shall be per- 
formed in first-class steamboats, under the eighth section of 
the act approved March 3, 1845. 


Mr. HUNTER. 
Department? 

Mr. YULEE. It is not estimated for by any 
Department, but it is recommended by several 
Departments as important to the public service, 
and in the opinion of the committee it is desirable 
and important. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
sum ? 


Mr. YULEE. The Post Office Department ad- 


Is that estimated for by the 


How did they arrive at the 


vertised for proposals for this service, and reccived | 


a numberof them. The amendment directs that 
the service shall be given to the lowest bidder, 
and imposes a restriction on the amount beyond 
which the Postmaster General shall not go. It 


is to supply the whole internal service of Wash- | 


ington Territory, and is essential. If we have 
internal service in Washington Territory, it is 
entirely by this water communication. The only 
land service will be from Oregon to Olympia con- 
nected with this Territory. 

Mr. PRATT. The part of the amendment 
which I do not understand is this: it directs the 


Postmaster General to accept the lowest bid made | 


in 1855, whereas I should suppose the proper 
way would be to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to advertise and accept the lowest bid now. 
We are in 1857; and it appears that in 1855 a 
number of persons made bids for this service, so 
that in substance this is to make a contract with 
some one of those particular individuals—the one 
who may have bid $23,000. 

Mr. YULEE. 
tion of Washington Territory for a year past has 
prevented the head of the Department from put- 
ting the service in operation; but it is important 


now that it should go immediately into operation. | 
| There is one of our military posts one hundred | 


and fifty miles removed from a post office. It is 
very well known how difficult the communication 
is with Washington Territory; and if they wait 
for advertisements, it may be six or eight months 
before the service willcommence. It 1s desirable 


that it should commence immediately; and it has | 
seemed to the committee that the public interest | 
would be sufficiently protected by directing the | 
lowest bid received, when proposals were invited | 
| by the Department, and which are on file, to be 


taken. There were several competitors; but we 
limit the amount, in order that the cost may not 
be too great. I am informed that the custom- 
house 1s ninety miles from a post office now. 


Mr. WELLER called for the yeas and nays; | 


and they were ordered. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I hope the proposition will 
be framed in such a way that, after fixing a limit, 


contract out to bids, instead of our undertaking 


to decide among bids which area year or two years | 


old. Let not the contract be awarded now with- 
out affording all persons a fair opportunity. It 


ine on bids that are a year old, and fix a limit 


given to a particular person. I would suggest 
that the Senator so frame itas to fix a limit, and 
when he has fixed a limit, allow the contract to 
be open to all bidders. 

Mr. RUSK. 


+ to that part of it. As has been stated by the 
Senator from Florida, they have no mail in this 


The answer is, that the condi- | 


| 


| the floor before—and I understand it fro 
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I can explain the amendment, | 
and I think can remove the Senator’s objections | 





| 





SENateE. 








Territory at all, and we have several milita 

posts there, with which we cannot communicat, 
‘To advertise here and there for contracts would 
take considerable time, and that is the reasor We 
provide for making the contract now. It wij 
take six months to go there and get back wi) 
the advertisements. 


Mr. YULEE. I am informed, since I was op 


p= . m th e 
Delegate of the Territory—that one of the reasons 


why the Postmaster General did not put this 
service in operation was, that it would not pay— 
the same reason that my friend from Arkansas 
objects to when applied to routes in Arkansas 
We think it important and desirable that it shouid 
be put in operation. 
he question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 19, nays 14; as follows: F 
YEAS—Messrs. Bigler, Collamer, Durkee, Fitch, Foot 
Foster, Green, Gwin, Harlan, Houston, Jones of [owa’ 
Nourse, Rusk, Seward, Stuart, ‘oucey, Weller, Wilson’ 
and Yulee—19. ’ 
NAYS — Messrs. Benjamin, Biggs, Clay, Crittenden 
Fish, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Pratt, 
Reid, Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, and ‘Toombs—14, ” 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. TOOMBS. I am directed by the Com. 


mittee on the Judiciary to offer the followin 
amendment to the bill as an additional section; 

And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be directed to pay to George Whitman the sum 
of $10,100, being the amount of a draft drawn in his fayoy 
by the Postmaster General, on the 11th of August, 1838, op 
the Postmaster at New Orleans, in payment of services rep- 
dered by said Whitman as mail contractor, less $2,000 paid 
thereon, which draft was not satisfied by the drawee. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems to me to beg 
private claim. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir. Let me explain it. 
At the last session of Congress, on the Post Office 
appropriation bill a law was passed referring this 
question to the Comptroller and some other off- 
cer, and providing that if they differed in opinion 
as to whether the Government was bound for this 
draft, the Attorney General should be umpire. 
The Attorney General says Congress cannot 
make him an umpire, and he will not decide it, 
so that that provision in the Post Office law is not 
carried out. He will not act in the matter. The 
question then came here, and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and we were unanimously 
of the opinion that it should be paid. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. peas was ordered to bring 
it before the Senate, and he being absent, I do 
so. The facts are very brief, and I will state 
them. 

The Post Office Department at that time was 
involved. This man was a contractor. On his 
previous quarter they gave him a draft on a bank 
in New Orleans for $14,000. He presented it; but 
the Government having no funds in the bank, or 
the bank not paying in anything but depreciated 
paper at twenty per cent. discount, he refused to 
accept it, and protested the draft. He returned 
here; and the Postinaster General (Mr. Kendall) 
told him not to protest the draft, because he did 
not wish that to be done, as he had no money to 
pay the expenses of protest. The next quarter 
he got a draft for $15,000 on the postmaster at 
New Orleans. 
paid. Being pressed for money, he had it dis- 
counted in bank; but the postmaster to whom It 
was presented came here, and in settling his ac- 
counts no notice was taken of it, the draft not 
having been protested. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand it is to carry 
out an existing law in regard to this individual, 
and therefore | withdraw the objection. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Very well; I willsay no more 
about it, if there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on concurring in the amend- 
ments altogether, unless some one asks for a di- 
vision of them. 

Mr. BIGGS. I desire a separate vote on_the 
amendment in regard to the post route to Call 
fornia; and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole, with that exception, were concurred in. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the que* 
tion of concurring in the amendment made as 2 


He presented it, and it was not’ 





1857. 
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x 347H Cona....3p Sess. Fugitive Slave Laws—Compromise Measures of 1850—Mr. Tyson. Ho. or Reps 
tary Committee of the Whole, to add the following soon be placed in the hands of a gentleman whose United States, and attempt to go no further. The - 
cate, additional sections: . political adversaries cannot deny to him tke qual- || assertion of the South is, that the question of a 
ould sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the PostmasteF || fications of matured experience and tried states- || extension is one of local jurisdiction only, de- BE 
n We General be, and he is hereby, authorized to contract for the || manship, of cool prudence and ardent patriotism, || terminable by the people to be affected by it, and B i brs 
will conveyance of the entire letter mail from such pointon the || and uniting, in an eminent degree, benevolence || that they bow to that decision, whether the dects i. 
Witl Mississippi river as the contractors may select to San Fran- of heart with purity of character, and habitual | ion be for its admissien or exclusion. Now the F a 
th cisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not ) jurity » ar ; : y 
exceeding $300,000 per annum for semi-menthly, $450,000 || forecast with high intellectual capacity. Recent || question may be seriously asked, whether either ee 
8 On for weekly, of $600,000 for semi-weekly service ; to be per- |! events have shown what vast good can bedone by | of these positions is exactly in accordance with e f 
| the ee comt-weokiy, atthe opues. |! the wise counsels of one man, like the Chief Ma- | the facts? Do the North confine their efforts to Ve 
Sons o'Sec.—. And he it further enacted, That the contract shall | gistrate elect, in the administrative concerns of a | territorial questions, and are the South so indif- tf 
this require the service to be perfoyned with good four-horse || country. Kansas may now breathe in peace,and | ferent as not to attempt by intimidation and vio- a hs 
ay— coaches or Spring Wagons, suitable for the conveyance of || decide her own questions in her own way, with- | lence, to force its expansion? Do not the disgrace- Ls 
nsas passengers, as well as the safety and security of the mails. || gut fear of molestation from within, or of intrusion || ful scenes of Kansas, after due abatement has been ‘ 
Sec. —. and be it further enacted, That the contractors | ; : , : | : ° : . : 
nsas, shall have the right of preémption ta three hundred and | from without. The popular disturbances in that || made for all the pn none and distortions of 
ould twenty acres of any land not then disposed of or reserved, || unhappy Territory are practically, and I trust | an excited and a men ee press, deprive j 
at each point necessary for a station, not to be nearer than || finally, at rest, thanks to the vigor and prudence | the South of such a plea? he disobedience to : 
rays, ae ee Provided, That no mineral lands || of Governor Geary, and his present able judicial | fugitive slave laws, on the part of whole commu- : 
Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the said service || &SSIStant. nities in the North, the enactments of States to ye 
Foot, shall be performed within twenty-five days for each trip; || A late vote-in this House has proved to the | restrict and paralyze them, and the popularclamor rs 
lowa, sof Oe eer ae ws || world that the moral sentiments of the national | which opposes their execution, show that a large : 
‘ilson, she portion bona fide and in nod falsh to perform the enid | Legislature are in harmony with the general voice || — of what is called even the conservative : 
mien contract, and shall require good and sufficient security for || Of the people againstany countenance to, orrevival | } orth do not confine their opposition to slave : 
Pratt, the performance of the same; the service to commence || of, the African slave trade. One subject, there- || labor in the common domain of the United States. 
ag within twelve months after the signing of the contract. | fore, only remains which can minister to popular || I call upon the North and the South to return 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, || disaffection, and prevent the restoration of peace, | to the compromise measures of 1850, as the prin- , 
c resulted—yeas 24, nays 10; as follows: tranquillity, and kindness throughout our wide- | ciples of these measures must constitute the bul- is 
om- YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Collamer, Douglas, || spread land. I refer to a repugnance in the non- || warks of our national Union and national safety. : 
wing Durkee, Fish, Fick Foot, Foster, Green, Gwin, Harlan, 1 slaveholding States to the honest, faithful, and | Such men as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster i 
m8 oat Slidell Sloane Therese OC New fecsey, Wellet patriotic enforcement of the fugitive slave laws. || lent all the resources of their great minds and ia 
of the and Wilson—24. On this delicate subject | propose to speak the || commanding influence to the task of maturing ; 
“fa NAYS—Messrs. Biggs, Clay, Crittenden, Hunter, Jones || sentiments I have long entertained, the result of || them. All parties are formally and solemnly 
838. on of Tonnante, ae, Reid, Thompson of Kentucky, || no little anxious meditation, but with absolute || pledged to their observance. They were con- 
es ren. Tommie, Sam Sage FP ; freedom, and without equivocation or reserve. || demned only by those who were led astray by 
00 paid So the amendment was concurred in. If, after a full hearing, my opinions should be |} the ~~ ideas which English statesmen, 
o The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, || regarded as erroneous, or the reasons adduced too || through a gifted but honest instrumentality, had 
» bea and the bill to be read a third time. It was read || lame to support them, I hope that the mistake, if || contrived ingeniously to work into the very 
wn the third time, and passed. indeed mistake be possible on this subject, will at || framework of social life in England, and to trans- 
aa. pal base a ones regarded as honest and sincere. Pene- || 9 to “ country the same re spirit, 
fice — re trated with the truth and conscious of the integrity || Peace and tranquillity were restored. All parties 
ig this FOCESEVE he warou MEAS- || of the views I espouse, | commit myself to ths || became wnicied, saan an insignificant cae 
er Offi- , a and discerning North, and to the en- || at the North, who were obliged by the common 
pinion rt ota lightened and patriotic tribunal of public opinion || voice to murmur their acquiescence. 
or this SPEECH OF HON. J. R. TYSON, imate parts Of the country. : : | These compromise oman of 1850 adopted, in 
mpire. OF PENNSYLVANIA I do not intend to become on this occasion, and | brief, a few plain principles which were practically 
annot { I trust on no occasion, the champion of any party || applied. They destroyed the traffic of buying and 
ide it, In rue Elovse or Representatives, on a grave question of common and momentous || selling slaves in the District of Columbia. They 
‘is not February 28, 1857 concern. It would indeed be a happy circum- || provided for the reclamation of fugitives, and 
. The a fi : : stance, if partisans of all distinctions would strive || fortified the provision by all the guards which 
to the On the principles of Fugitive Slave Lawsand the Compro- || to keep from the vortex of party excitement, from || experience had taught and forecast suggested. 
housty mises of 1850, the cauldron of party strife, the question of hered- || They gave to Utah and New Mexico the right to 
e Nen- Mr. TYSON said: itary labor and service, a system which existed || make their own laws in their own ways, subject 
> bring It would seem that the English phrase “ to get || by law in all the colonies of this country from || only to the approval of Congress; and declared that 
it, I do the eye of the Speaker,”’ has little or no meaning || nearly its earliest settlement; a system which has || each Territory had the right to be admitted as a 
I state in its application to Congress in this Hall. The || been continued at the South, one to which the || State, with or without slavery, according to the 
stentorian effort and the vehement gesture which || habits of large districts have been conformed, and | decision of the people of each respectively. 
ne was are usually resorted to, but which I have declined || under which vast interests have been growing up The Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854 is already 
On his to make to obtain the floor, show that the ear as || for more than two centuries. The continuance || passing away, and will soon be forgotten, or if 
a bank well as the eye must be violently assailed. But || of this system, and the repose of the communities || recurred to, its enactments will be remembered 
it; but after many unsuccessful attempts, I avail myself || in which it retains a footing, should not be dis- || only to be avoided in all future time. Itis alleged 
unk, or of the opportunity now accorded to me to proceed || turbed by the external agency of ignorant, rash, || to have been necessary to carry out and harmonize 
eciated at once to the subject which I propose to con- || or hostile intermeddlers. It is not merely iden- || the legislation of 1850. In order to ascertain how 
used to aider, and about which I have somewhat to say, || tified with the habits and interests of millions of || far this ascription may be well or ill-founded, it 
eturned perhaps hardly compressible within the compass || people and millions of property, but it is inter- || is necessary to keep in view the fundamental 
endall) of an Senet speech. twined with their social feelings, and even their || principles of both enactments. The legislation of 
he did My topic is not chosen with any relation to || religious instincts. 1850 invests New Mexico and Utah with the full 
oney 10 party politics. It addresses itself to the sober It is asserted, I am aware, by the great body of || and unrestricted right of local legislation, and, 
quarter sense and enlightened patriotism of all good cit- || the northern people, that they have never sought || like every act from the year 1787, it requires that 
aster at | izens, without regard to political divisions. I || to interfere with African slavery, as it prevails || the territorial laws, when passed, shall be submitted 
yas not have selected it for the purpose of bringing into || in the southern States; that though they disap- || to Congress for its approval or rejection. ‘The 
1 it dis- pane notice some considerations which have || prove of it as a relation, socially and ‘politically, || Kansas-Nebraska act proclaims the doctrine of 
vhom 7 been too long overlooked, the pondering of which || and believe that its prevalence nourishes senti- || congressional non-intervention in territorial affairs, 
his ac- in the public mind may tend to allay the feuds || ments, maxims, and interests which are irrecon- || arid gives to the two Territories it ordained all the 
rait not and estrangements®f party warfare, and to bring || cilably at war with the highest feelings and best || powers of States, while it provides for a Delegate 
back into the ample fold of a common nationality || interests of the free States; yet, as they allege, || ineach, and permits them to retain the territorial 
° aaah those who have strayed into the dark recesses and || they oppose only its extension into territory now || privilege of being maintained at the expense of the 
ividual, wilderness by-paths of sectional error. I shall || free. his, I believe, is the honest opinion and-|| General Government. By means of such a new- 
not imitate those gentlemen who have spoken on || the feeling of almost the entire North. | fangled and dangerous system of territorial ar- 
no more both sides of the ouse, in favor of and against || . The few persons who would kindle a servile 1 rangement, any abuse might be committed under 
the President’s message. While the study of all || war in the southern States, or excite the slaves to || the name of law, and Congress could not interfere 
j seems to be te make the party lines on this subject || acts of disobedience or disloyalty, are those few || to check or redress the evil. 
nended. broader and deeper than before, it will be mine to |} misguided people who are influenced by the Brit- The infamous practice of polygamy, as it pre- 
” ed obliterate them altogether. The ancients were of || ish press and the orators of Exeter Hall, or who, || vails in Utah, or any other atrocity, might be 
—- opinion that the offering of the olive branch by || crazed by the intensity of one- engrossing idea, || sanctioned in Kansas or Nebraska, and Congress 
for a di- inerva was more acceptable and beneficial to || are to be regarded as insane, and who ought to be || would have no negative upon the act. Every 
h mankind, as the emblem of peace, than the sym- || subjected to the moral treatment of lunatic asy- || statute of the Government relating to Territories 
2 on t i. l of war, which was presented by a martial and || lums. This last class is so exceedingly small that || may be ransacked from the earliest period of its 
to Cali- more powerful deity. they could easily be thus accommodated, without || history down to the year 1854, and no act will 
1 en he present seems to be an opportune period || much increase in the size of the present buildings, || be found but this which denies to Congress the 
pe of the to address dispassionate thoughts to the nation, || or the number of their apartments. . supervisory power in territorial enactments. Each 
rred aol in order to induce that-calm and reflecting spirit The allegation of the North is, that they seek || and every other act, from the foundation of the 
> ee so important to the perception and appreciation || only to prevent the introduction of slavery into || Governmer:' to the present time, requires the ter- 
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gress. The Kansas-Nebraska act has the unen- 
viable distinction of being a regulation which 
will stand alone on the statute-book, without pre- 
cedent in the past, without having a follewer in 
thé future. 


Though a departure from all the lessons of | 


experience, it is praised for recognizing the fun- 

damental eaianigle of popular sovereignty. But 

how does the system which preceded it—the sys- 

tem which was devised at least by as able and 

experienced statesmen—that under which our new 

States have been peaceably and wisely settled— 

entrench upon the doctrine of local sovereignty, 

or encroach upon the right of local legislation? 

These Territories framed their own enactments, | 
and unless plainly violative of some fundamental | 
law, were always ratified by Congress.—The 
people never migrate to new Territories until they 
are organized by law. They go from the States 
where, as citizens, they have had a voice in that 
legislation by which, as inhabitants of Territories, 
they are afterwards governed. Why, then, should 
radical theorists insist that the wild, the reckless, 
the busy,—who make the sum of the early popu- 
lation in those new settlements,—be permitted to 
indulge their vagaries of social novelty, without 
the possibility of amendment, or the chance of 
correction? ‘That people who, whatever their 
training and previous habits, are unsheltered from 
the weather, and who, to procure subsistence and 
animal conveniences, are obliged to smooth the 
rugged paths of a wilderness life, are ill qualified 
by studious leisure and calm reflection to be the 
founders of empire. And is it just that a parent 
should maintain a child who claims exemption 
from parental restraint, and aspires to the inde- 
pendence and discretion of maturity? But Ihave 
done with the Kansas-Nebraska act. It is a legal 
anomaly, a kind of legislative discovery of the means 
of introducing discord, bloodshed, and disgrace 
where all might have been peace and fraternal 
kindness. ‘A political blunder,’’ said Talley- 
rand, *‘is worse than a crime.’’ The apopthegm 
18 just in its application to this case, for the blun- 
der of passing this act has been the prolific parent | 
of many crimes and sorrows. 

There is no fear that the principle of the act, | 
which was discovered for the temporary purpose 
of getting at something else, will ever be applied | 
to new territory. Its vitality has already passed 
away. The doctrine of surrendering all the rights | 
of Congress to a ‘Territory, with a Delegate to 
represent its people, who are, by the very law | 
which created him, wholly independent of the 
body to whom he is sent, is too great an absurd- 
ity for any subsequent act. The notion of con- 
obeesanal: non-intervention, implying absolute 
territorial sovereignty, is a fallacy and a figment. 
lt is a caput mortuum, or at best, to remain here- 

“after in etual abeyance, to be revived only when | 
some other Missouri compromise is to be declared | 
inoperative and void. 

In blotting out, then, the discoveries which came 
in with the Kansas-Nebraska act, we come back | 
to the compromises of 1850, which hereafter, I 
trust, the North and the South will, in pursuanee | 
of written pledges, concur inviolably to observe. 
They have been wantonly infringed on both sides | 
—on the part of southern members, chiefly, by | 
doing so unwise, unnecessary, and bootiess an 
act as repealing the Missouri compromise, and | 
introducing the ghost of squatter sovereignty, | 
when everybody looked for flesh and substance | 
as the only plea upon which that repeal could be 
ostensibly justified. On the North, it is contra- 

| 
| 


vened, in attempting to get rid of or evade the laws 
against fugitive slaves. 
i do not charge upon the large class who will 
harborand conceal fugitives from labor, the graver | 
offenses of inciting them to flight, and resisting | 
the law for their restoration. There are few men 
of the nerthern States who would be thus indif- | 
ferent to law, to good citizenship, to moral alle- | 
gianee, to political justice, to enlightened benev- | 
olence. For myself~and I trust in this that I | 
represent the sentiment of the law-abiding, vir- 
tuous citizens of the whole great North—if the 
marshal of my distriet, charged with the duty 
of restoring a fugitive to his owner, were to sum- | 
mon me as a part of his posse, either to overcome 
resistance to an attempted arrest, or to prevent a 
rescue and flight, I would at once obey the sum- 








_ tion of a writ, or the performance of a duty, rep- 
| resents the majesty of the law, and no man’s 
house or person is safe if he be not obeyed and 
assisted. The reasoning and thoughtful citizen 
who looks to the law for his own protection, 
would not ask the question, whether the runaway 
sought to be reclaimed was a fugitive from justice 
or a fugitive from labor? These two classes of 
fugitives stand side by side in the Constitution; 
and as the law makes no distinction between them, 
| except in the manner of their delivery, so it is not 
| the part of a good and law-abiding freeman to 
neutralize or counteract its behests. 

All who honestly look into this question of 
runaway slaves, as a historical proposition, and 
earnestly ponder it as a proposition of enlarged 

| charity, must acknowledge that the conduct of 
the North, on this subject, is opposed to good citi- 


zenship, to practical justice, to enlightened and | 
Inquiry is seldom made | 


| Christian benevolence. 
| whether the runaway was well or ill treated by 
| the master whose protection he has deserted, or 
about his own capacity to take care of himself. 
Often untaught as children in the knowledge of 
providence and thrift, ignorant of the arts of life 
| and the world, these secreted runaways are fre- 


to be plunged into the greater miseries of a prison. 
If the statistics of our Census Reports would fol- 
low these pitiable outcasts, sure I am thatall con- 


from this ill-considered form of emancipation. 
We glean from the statistics of pauperism and 
crime, a lamentable picture of the degradation and 


from the paternal shelter of those upon whom 


alike enlisted to secure their comfort in youth and 
health, and their maintenance in infancy, age, and 
sickness, they exchange a life, thus free from care 
and want, for one of nominal freedom truly, but 
of real and unmitigated wretchedness. 
the worst form of immediate emancipation—that 


mad offspring of an insane modern philanthropy? | 


Coupled with inj&stice to the master, and with 
muluplied evils to the existing system of slavery, 
does it not threaten also the social and political 
prospects of the country? Does it not throw 
additional restraints upon those who still are in 
bondage, and postpone indefinitely all consider- 
ation of remedy for grievances in the system 
itself, which, with greater security in the persons 
of the laborers, there would be more inclination 
in the South to regard and apply? Does it not 
inflame and alienate the South, that for the mere 
indulgence of an abstract sentiment, they should 


|| be deprived of their laborers by their own coun- 


trymen, in a mode not merely unjust to themselves 
and their dependants, but involving disloyalty to 
the plainest edict of our supreme national law? 


in favor of abstract freedom that we act as if it 
were the pabuluwm or natural! food of life, and the 
great panacea of other ills. It has its origin in 
one noble sentiment of our nature, which, if it 
unduly carry us away, may overshadow and 
blight many other virtues which lean upon it for 
support. i freely admit that liberty is an abstract 


many practical exceptions. It is a good to those 
who know how to use it, and are capable of 
making it subservient to their happiness. But 
under that name, and ostensibly to promote and 
secure it, have been perpetrated some of the 
greatest crimes which have ever afflicted human- 


‘ity. “Oh, Liberty,” said Madame Roland, as she 


pas@ed the statue of the goddess on her way to 
execution, ** what crimes are committed in thy 
name!’’ In the case under review, the worship- 
ers of Freedom, while falling down at the feet 
of its cold and insensible ma 


mons. An officercommissioned with the execu- 


| quently doomed to wander about in our large | 
| cities under the pressure of hopeless destitution, | 
temporarily relieved, perhaps, by crime, thence | 


scientious men and women would shrink appalled | 


ruin of many of these unhappy beings. Shut out | 


they depended for the supply of every rear f 
from childhood—of those whose family bond, | 
whose.direct interest, and whose legal duty were | 


Is it not | 


good; bat this, like all general abstractions, has | 
| 
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goddess whom they professed to worship. 
worshipers of Freedom seem not merely ¢ 
this, but evince a disposition, by kindling th 
ments of civil war, to fire a far more beautify! 
and costly temple than that of Ephesus—the tem. 
ple of American freedom itself—that fairest temple 
of human liberty which the long ages of time 
have witnessed, or the great volume of history 
has yet revealed. y 
On what plea is it that a system, the inevitabj, 
results of which, however unseen by the my}tj. 
tude, must be plain to thoughtful observers, can 
be deliberately persisted in by sensible men? Th, 
friends of freedom profess to be the friends of the 
slave; but instead of uniting, like good citizens 
in a solemn pledge to the Constitution under 
which they live, and like good men, intent Upon 
his happiness, to send him back, intelligent per. 
sons are found willing, on the ground of an jy. 
tangible and abstract sentiment, to inflame sec. 
tional feeling, while they do a lasting injury to the 
unconscious object of their exertions. The free 


Our 
0 do 
€ ele. 


|| States, it is said, must be the consecrated soi} of 


freedom, and emulate England in the glory of her 
free constitution. As an English poet has de. 
scribed that constitution: 


** Slaves cannot breathe in England ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 


But the sentiment is merely poetical, since it js 
fallacious and deceptive. It did poetical injus- 
tice to the country of which it was uttered, for in 
sober prose it is rather ironical than true. .It isa 
sentiment transplanted here from a soil in which 
it never took root, except as a hot-bed plant, 
nourished for foreign growth. Let me show the 
sickliness of this foreign flower, the emptiness of 
this foreign notion upon which our people act, 
and the dangers it threatens to the best interesis 
and the highest hopes of this country. 

I undertake to exhibit the inconsistent course 
and hollow pretensions of English®tatesmen in 
a course of action apparently dictated by jealousy 
of the rising power of this country, by the fear 
of England’s being displaced in her maritime 
supremacy as ruler of the ocean, and by the ap- 
ra of a national ecli In this attempt, 

would do no injustice to the motives and sensi- 
bilities of the English people at large. No one 
appreciates more highly than I do the noble spirit 
of English freedom in comparison with any other 
part of Europe; the truth of English philosophy; 
the results of English science; the genius of Eng- 
lish literature and art. Nor can there be a doubt 
that the conservative opinions of the British press 


|| exert a wholesome influence on this country. But 


I protest against the subjection of the minds of 


|| our people to the influence of the English pressin 


its madness on the subject of @frican slavery—not 
unhappily as that slavery exists in Africa, butas 
it prevails in this eountry—and in its sophistical 
reasoning to bolster up British free trade, in its 
application to the circumstances of a new nation 
of boundless undeveloped materials, and the most 
Its selfish and cal- 
culating logic on these two subjects is intrinsic- 
ally unsound, and eminently dangerous to the 
prospects of a rising Power, whose unity among 
the States which compose it, and whose inde- 
pendence of foreign nations in its industrial pur- 
suits, are essential to its greatness and glory. 
The inflammable material among the English peo- 
ple and ourselves, has been s@ in a blaze against 
our system of domestic slavery by writers and 
speakers whose burning tongues and eloquent 
pens have been directed by the cold, the crafty, 
and the calculating policy of English statesman- 
ship. If the effulgent galaxy of States could 
be dimmed by the fall of a single star from the 
ee constellation—if by sowing the seeds of 
iscord, if by prompting unreasonable exactions 
from the South, and exciting a retaliatory spirit 
in the North—if, in short, in order to break that 
chain, brighter and more valuable than gold, 
which, as a zone, binds all these starry |umina- 


, would interpret || ries together, she could lessen the representative 


their deity as favorable to the commission of || greatness of the national flag which waves over 
those erimes and excesses which, like the fabled || this Capitol, all the labor, the talent, the money 


Astrea,she came from Heaven to prevent or to || ex 


pended would be abundantly repaid. What 


unish. The demons of France, drunk with the | so likely to accomplish tits result as to address 


uman gore they were shedding, madly profaned 


that instinct of the American heart, the object of 
political affections— 


the temple by murdering all the attributes of the || its idolatry, the idol of its 
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our love of liberty? The American people cher- | 


ish liberty as a positive good for its own sake—as 
a good worthy of all vigilance, even as a deity to 
be devoutly worshiped ! But English writers 
mistake our zeal, if they suppose, in offering up 
our devotions at the shrine of this deity, we are 
willing to invoke a more malignant demon than 
despotism itself. 
English writers appeal, in justification of their 
activity, to an event in their own history as 
favoring the absolute sacredness of soil from the 
touch of slavery. They call upon the lovers of 
freedom in this country, in the northern States, 
to redeem our land, and prevent it from being 
polluted by the touch of a slave, and ourselves 
from being defiled by sending back a fugitive to 
his master—to that master from whose claims and 
whose protection he has fled. In the face of all 
these tore if we look into the history 


——— 








| were loud in their remonstrances and condemna- 
|tion. But in defiance of their feelings, and in 
opposition to their interests, the lords of the 
aliely, and even the King himself, returned 
contemptuous answers of rejection to their re- 
peated petitions. 

The first ship-load of Africans to this country 
was that which went directly from the coast of 
| Guinea to Virginia, in the year 1621. Between 

that year and 1712—a period little less than a 
century—the number of slaves imported into the 
northern and southern colonies, now constituting 


more than two hundred thousand. Such were 
the convictions of Pennsylvania against the traffic 
that, in the year 1712, her Colonial Assembly, 
during the life of William Penn, passed an act to 
prevent its continuance. Pennsylvania was in- 





of England from an early period to the present 
time, we shall find that it is identified with the 
expansion of the slave-trade, and with the per- 
manence of American slavery, and that slaves || 
could and did breathe in England when their poet || 
wrote. I do not here refer to the existence of un- 
mitigated serfdom, under the degrading appella- | 

| 

} 


tive of villeinage in gross, which was assuaged and 
modified in many of its features several ages ago, 
nor to the introduction of slaves into her North 
American colonies, and its legal maintenance 
there by acts of Parliament down almost to the 
era of our Independence. No, sir, I do not now 
refer to these, but, in connection with the latter, 
to the direct participation of Great Britain in that 
iniquitous trade, to whose abuse and extension 
she so largely contributed by admiralty edicts, 
acts of Parliament, and her great mercantile ma- 
rine. After enjoying its rich profits for years, 
when it ceased to be a lucrative branch of com- 
merce, especially after the loss of her American 
colonies, the powerful and nervous pens of Eng- 
lish writers aided to render the traffic which had 
been so diligently fostered, not merely odious, 
but to denounce it as inhuman and piratical. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and under her protec- 
tion, Sir John Hawkins equipped three vessels in 
1562 to Sierra Leone, on the African coast, where 
he obtained, among other merchandise, three hun- 
dred slaves, whom he carried to Hispaniola, and 
disposetl of to great advantage. The success of 
this expedition excited the cupidity of the Eng- 
lish Government itself, who, in 1564, equipped a 
fleet of six vessels, and placed them in command 
of Captain Hawkins, the successful commander 
ofthe formerenterprise. In 1618, James the First 
granted an exclusive charter to Sir R. Rich, and 
other merchants of London, of the trade to Guinea, 
which was transferred by Charles the First to other 
private adventurers. But it would be tedious to 
trace, through the voluminous pages of English 
history, the many charters to carry on the slave 
trade, which were granted during a century and 
a half, for the benefit not only of merchants, but 
of the gentry, of the nobility, of royal dukes, and 
ofeventhe monarch himself! Such was the pop- 
ularity of the traffic, and the avidity to mingle in 
its benefits, that in the year 1698 the exclusive 
character of the trade was broken up, and it was 
thrown open to all the subjects of the realm by 
an act of William and Mary, (9 and 10 W. and 
M., cap. 26.) We come next to the grand act 
of 1713, when, by the celebrated Assiento treaty 
with Spain, Great Britain agreed to supply the Span- 
ish colonies with one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand slaves at the rate of four thousand eight hundred 
a year. In 1739, Parliament voted to private 
traders whose interest$ were injuriously affected 
by the statutes of 9 and 10 William and Mary, 
the sum of £10,600, to sustain their slave factories. 

his sam was annually continued until the year 
1744, when, owing to the dangers and erhbarrass- 
ments ingident to a war which broke out with 
France and Spain in that year, the grant was 
doubled. In the middle of the eighteenth centu 
the African fever was at its height in England, 
for then it was (in the year 1750) that an act was 
passed by Parliament, entitled ‘* An act for ex- 
tending and improving the trade with Africa.” 

The interests of English commerce, which con- 
trolled the public mind, resisted all efforts to ar- 
rest it. The colonies of North America, which 
threw off their subjection to England in 1776, 

























the Queen in council. 
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| 
| they were plunged into extreme distress, which 
drove them in crowds to their patron, the cele- 
brated Granville Sharp, who did all that humanity 
could prompt to relieve their necessities and mit- 
igate their sufferings. But all was unavailing. 
| They suffered and returned again and again, until 
he began to look out for some permanent plan of 
relief for himself and of refuge for them. He 
| finally determined to send them to some spot in 
| Africa, the land of their ancestors, where,-with 
proper implements of husbandry, they could 
maintain themselves. 
Through the achievements of the earliest ad- 


|| venturer in the slave trade, such a place as Sierra 


| Leone had become known to the English people. 
| To Sierra Leone, therefore, that first spot on the 


|| African coast which England had signalized as 


continently rebuked by the repeal of this act by | 
Other colonies petitioned | 


for the abolition of the trade, but they were an- | 


swered by a flat refusal. 


act to prohibit the further importation of slaves 
into her territory; but Great Britain rejected the 


In 1760 South Carolina, | 
| following the example of Pennsylvania, passed an 


act with indignation, declaring that the slave | 


trade was beneficial and necessary to the mother 
country. The colonies were reprimanded, and 
a circular letter was dispatched to all the colonial 


Governors, warning them against a boldness un- || 


becoming faithful and obedient colonists, and 
against the commission of an offense which in- 
volved the commercial interests of the realm. 


the statute-books of England are replete, I come | 


to the year 1774, just two years after the famous 
case of Somerset was decided, and just two years 
before that independence was declared which put 


an end to these insults and oppressions. In 1774 || 


various measures were enacted for the regulation 
of slaves in those English colonies which became 
independent in 1776; and in 1774 two bills were 
actually pase by the Assembly of Jamaica to 
restrict the African slave trade in that colony. 


Liverpool and Bristol petitioned against the pro- 


poses restriction in Jamaica, and the Board of | 


rade obediently decided by a Report in favor of 
the English petitioners. The colonists eloquently 
answered the mercenary spirit of the report on 
the grounds of justice and humanity; but the Earl 
of Dartmouth, as president of the board, silenced 
the remonstrants by emphatically declaring: ‘* We 
cannot allow the colonies to check or discourage a 

om so beneficial to the nation.”’ 
ut while this language was used, and this pol- 


years before, was deciding, through her eminent 
Chief Justice, that slavery was so odious that a 


intoxicated our people and misled their own. 
Somerset was a dave. brought by his master into 
England from Virginia; and the question was, 
whether his residence in that kingdom dissolved 


owner? The learned and able jurist hesitated 


that Somerset was free, for the reasons that sla- 


the legal subject of property. 1 propose to show 
that this decision was neither more nor less than 
the fiat of the individual judge; that it was pure and 
unmixed judicial legislation; and that it is opposed 
to the whole current of English practice, English 
history, and English jurisprudence. But the de- 
cision was made, and the distinguished philanthro- 
pists, among whom Granville Sharp and others 
were active in procuring it, set no bounds to their 
exultations. ‘The eloquence of Curran, in after 
times, made it the theme of one of his proudest 
But one of the im- 


Cowper canonized it in verse. 


them, were thrown upoa the care and protection 


liberation of Somerset. 


of those gentlemen most anxious for the judicial 
From former comfort 


|| of the fabled Pheenix. 


the relation in which he had stood to his former | 


very was abhorrent to the common law of Eng- | 
land, and that man could not in that kingdom be | 


icy adopted, towards the aggrieved and complain- | 
ing colonists of England, that samé England, two 


slave could not live on the free soil of Britain! It | 
was in the celebrated case of the negro Somerset, | 
decided by Lord Mansfield in 1772, that the doc- 

trine was emg oe or repeated, which has so 


long, ordered a reargument, and finally decided | 


mediate consequences of this decision was to set 
free in the streets of London about four hundred | 
negro slaves, who, having no owners to support 


the scene of her depredations on the continent of 
Africa, Granville Sharp proposed to send these 
four hundred emancipated slaves, as the seeds of 
a future empire. The ship which carried these 
colored emigrants passed out of the Thames 
under convoy of Her Majesty’s sloop-of-war 
Nautilus, on the 22d of February, 1787. Of the 
four hundred persons who embarked, nearly all 

perished by famine, disease, and the hostility of 
neighboring tribes. Within two years after the 
embarkation, the parent of those flourishing colo- 
nies which have since gone from this country to 
the African coast, and which are entering into the 
barbarous and heathen interior of the continent, 
there to sow broadcast the seeds of religion, civ- 


|| ilization and liberty;—within two short years, all 
But passing many intermediate acts with which 


| the hopes of its noble projector were crushed, and 
| this first attemptat African colonization was ren- 
dered abortive. But great events, however fortu- 
| itous or inevitable their occurrence, though some- 
| times marked by disaster in their outset, and 
| overwhelmed by miscarriage and calamity, bear 
about them something of the reproductive spirit 
The colony has been 
| replenished, its welfare has been watched with 
| benevolent care, and nourished into newness of 
| life with the most assiduous and tender solicitude. 
A flourishing and intelligent colony now renders 
worthy of our thoughtful notice that spot nas 


| memorable for supplying the first ship-load o 


| Africans to an English slaver in the reign of Eliz- 
| abeth, and more recently as the place where those 
| men suffered and died, whose freedom the judicial 
| monstrosity of the great Mansfield had secured ! 
| The learned Chief Justice made a twofold mis- 
| take of historiag! fact and of legal principle. Is it 
| historically true that slavery was so repugnant to 
| the English common law as never to have actu- 
| ally existed in England? and is it legally correct, 
that under the English system of jurisprudence, 
man could not be the subject of property in that 
kingdom? The degradation of villein tenure, dis- 
tinguished as well by the baseness and servility, 
as by the hereditary and unalterable Leer of 
the services it exacted, existed in England from 
the earliest times. But what mean the existence 
of African slavery in British colonies, the slaves 
| placed there by act of Parliament, the trade parti- 
cipated in by the King and his greatest subjects, and 
sustained and continued by pecuniary largesses 
authorized by English law ? If servitude be abhor- 
rent to the free spirit of the English common law, 
what mean those acts of Parliament to regulate 
and perpetuate it in colonies peopled by English 
subjects, controlled by English charters, and gov- 
erned by English functionaries? Did not English 
subjects carry to their trans-Atlantic home, in the 
New World, the fundamental maxims and distin- 
Fishing principles of the English common law? 
f so, and that common law was irreconcilable 
with human bondage, did they not act in accord- 
ance with its spirit in remonstrating and enactin 
against its inerease? And how, in the face o 
such @ pretension, can the English Government 
be defended and justified in abrogating those 
colonial laws which looked to the extinction of 





|| the traffic? In negativing the act of Pennsylva- 
triumphs in glowing and gorgeous oratory, and | 


nia of 1712, in rejecting that of South Carolina in 
1760, in dismissing the acts of Jamaica, in 1774? 
The fact, as alleged, is denied by the whole hig- 
tory of England abroad, and the settled policy of 
the British empire at home. The reverse is ex- 
emplified, if not in some of her present institu- 
tions, at least in her former system, and in her 
| colonial plan from its earliest period to the time 
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when the thirteen colonies were separated from 
her dominion. 

The popular mind of England was fully pre- 
pared for African servitude by the immemorial 
existence of villein tenure and service. Itis true 
that the law by which property in the offspring 
of an American slave was transmitted, became 
different from the rule of succession which pre- 
vailed under the common law of the kingdom. 
But the partus sequitur ventrem of the civil law, 
which prevails in the southern States as the rule 
which now regulates the right to descendants, was 
not the original law of this country. One of our 
earliest colonial laws on the subject of slavery, 
which was that of Maryland, in the year 1663, 
enacted that ‘ all children born of any negro or 
other slave shall be slaves, as their fathers were.”’ 
This rule of inheritance was that of the English 
common law, the maxim being partus sequitur 
palrem., 

The paternal rule of succession as to offspring 
was abolished in Maryland in the year 1699 or 
1700; and in the year 1715 the principle of the 
civil law, was substituted for the ancient doctrine. 
It is enough, however, that, as the maxim of 
the English common law originally governed the 
right of servile succession in this country, even 
that argument of English writers is taken away. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the whole system 
of American slavery was not merely of English 
origin, but that its plan was modeled upon that 
of England, the time of succession being altered 
from motives of convenience, arising from the 
looseness of the marriage tic among the barbarous 
descendants of Africa. 

The law of Maryland of 1663, which followed 
in the track of the English precept as to the pa- 
ternal line of succession, condemned the offspring 
of a free white woman who intermarried with an 
African slave, to the servile condition of the father. 
This feature of the early legislation ofthat colony, 
reflects the well-known sentiments of England at 
that early day, and proves the antiquity of the 
opinion now so well ascertained and universal 
among the learned in this country as to the in- 
equality of the two races, and the degenerate 


subject of conjecture. 


‘and the soil so free as to kill the demon o 


results of a union between them. \| 


The dogma of the illustrious Mansfield in that 
famous decision, that the English law did not 
recognize man as the subject of property, was un- 
worthy of his character and fame. In the year 


1689, nearly a century before, that question, so || 


far as English law was concerned, had been sol- 
emnly decided by the whole twelve jildges of England. 
At the head of this august array of learning and | 
ability, was the eminent Chief Justice Holt. The 
uestion arose under the Assiento treaty with 
Spain, and was submitted to the judges by order 
of the King in Council. | 


The certificate of their unanimous opinion is || 


couched in language alike concise and direct. 
** In pursuance of his Majesty’s orders in coun- 
cil, hereunto annexed,”’ say the Judges, ** we do 
humbly certify our opinion that negroes are mer- 
chandise.”** The document is signed by all the 
judges, beginning with Holt, and by Treby and 
Somers, as Attorney and Solicitor General. 


the system of reasoning by which the Somerset 


case is sought to be supported, is ably reviewed || 


and demolished by that eminent jurist, Lord | 
Stowell, in the year 1827. 

This acute and accomplished English civilian, | 
better known as Sir William Scott, in referring to | 
a directly opposite opinion of Lord Hardwicke, | 
made in the court of chancery twenty-two years | 
before, that is, in 1749, (see State Trials, vol. 22, 
pp. 4, 81,) informs us that * the personal traffic in | 
slaves resident in England, had been as public and | 
as authorized 1x Lonpvon, as in any of our West | 
India Islands. They were sold on the Exchange | 
and other places of public resort, by parties 
THEMSELVES RESIDENT iN Lonpon, and with as | 
little reserve as they would have been in any of | 
our West India possessions. Such a state of | 








| histery of the British empire. 
unsustained by the genius and spirit of English | 
jurisprudence, and as a measure of practice it is | 


justice been called to these alleged violations of 
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things continued, without impeachment, from a 
very early period up to nearly the end of the last | 
century.’’ (Haggard’s Rep., p. 105.) He ad- | 
verts to the different opinions which had been | 
pronounced from the earliest introduction of sla- 

very into the English colonies, by judges of high | 
authority., and the greatest ability in the kingdom, | 
and the suddenness of the conversion of Mans- 

field to a different doctrine. He is reminded of | 
what is mentioned by an eminent ancient author, 

that on the announcement of the defeat of Pompey, | 
‘* populus Romanus repente factus est alius’’ — the | 
Romans suddenly became quite another people. What | 
event in the history of England called up the clas- 
sical reminiscence of the learned judge, which is | 
so delicately and plainly hinted at, is more than a 
In a subsequent page, he 
goes on to assert, that for the space of fifty years 
not in one instance had the attention of English 


law, of bringing slaves within the jurisdiction of 
England, and allowing them to depart. ‘* Black 
seamen,” he says, * have navigated West India 
ships to this island, but we have not heard of 
other Somersets, nor has the public been much 
gratified with complaints of their desertion, though 
itis probable thatsome may have taken, and not 
unfairly, the advantage that was held out to them 
by the law.’’—p. 112. 
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and tendency identified, with African servitude 
jut this subject has been so fully unfolded by 
my honorable friend from North Carolina, [Mr 
Cuiiveman,] that I forbear to enter further upon 
that field of research. While I commend his 
speech to the perusal of all thoughtful men, and 
think his facts should be pondered by all phj. 
lanthropists, [ must say that he has ventored 
some general and particular opinions which }y 
cannot ’xpect me either to alana to or ap- 
prove. The luminous development of the same 
subject by the honorable and learned gentleman 
from Lousiana (Mr. Taytor} should be turned 
to by all inquirers into the spirit and objects of 
this trade. hen what becomes of the value of 
superior British pretensions to human liberty and 
sacredness of soil? Is the sentiment worth more 
than this, that the political aims and the commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests of England form the 
basis and groundwork of British benevolence on 
this subje-t? Since the modification of pure yil- 
leinage, and the emancipation of African slaver 
in her West India possessions, she has esta\). 
lished within the island as much liberty for the 
sojourner and subject as is compatible with a 
hereditary peerage and hereditary royalty, always 
| saving the distinctive demands of commerce, and 
the other great pursuits of the kingdom. But 
| whatever motive may have actuated the immedi- 





ure, 
sla- 
very as soonas he inhales the one, or his profane 
foot reaches the other, how happened it that 
down to the very period of the emancipation act 
for the British West India colonies, the Chancel- 
lor of England made decrees for sales in London 
of plantations in Jamaica, together with the slaves 
by which they were worked ? The Lord Chancellor 
ordered, by decree, the sale of two sugar planta- 
tions at Nevis, and one hundred and fifty-two ne- 
groes thereon, to take place on the 10th January, 
1833, in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London! ‘The curious may see in a pamphlet on 
the opinion of the French lawyers in the Mau- 
ritius, dated in 1832, and in a note at the end, by 
the translator, the notable particulars of this de- 
cree. Butenough. The facts and the law are mis- 
stated ia the memorable case of Somerset. It was 
not the law of England before; it has not been 
acted upon or recognized since, as that decision 
is understood in this country. Itstands without 
any prop in any part of the general or judicial 
In theory, it is 


But if, indeed, the air of England be so 


without precedent and without authority, __ 
A principle has been deduced from the doctrine 


of the Somerset case, and applicd to our own 


country, which asserts the instant emancipation 
of a slave, who accompanies his owner, so soon 
as he touches a non-slaveholding State, in the act 
of transitto another. Whatever may be the local 


| law of any member of this Confederacy, such a 
_dottrine is opposed, not merely to fraternal good 


faith and international (not to speak of inter- 
State) comity, but to the whole spirit of the Fed- 


| eral Constitution; while an attempt to enforce so 
But the fallacy of the idea has been shown, and || 


| 
} 
| 


} 
j 
| 
j 
} 
| 


i 


baleful a notion would be prolific of the direst 


|, mischief to the peace and harmony of the different 


States.* 

The law, as declared in that celebrated decision, 
will, for the future, govern the opinions of Eng- 
lish lawyers, at least so long as it does not come 
in contact with some controlling and predominant 
interest in England. Whenever any such great 
interest shall arise, such, for example, as the im- 
portance of the Cooly trade, then we may expect 
to hear substantial reasons for the reversal of 
Mansfield in the same spirit of his own sudden 
judicial somerset. - 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, allow 
me to say that the Cooly trade to which I have 
adverted in the West Indies, as exemplified since 
the emancipation of African slavery there, is 
shown to be, by its working in Cuba, little else, 
and hardly better, than the African slave trade, 


* Fide vol. 2, of Chalmers?’ Reports of the Opinions of || It has most of its abhorrent features, and must 


Eminent Lawyers, in colonial cases, &c., pp. 262, 263. 
¢ See voi. 7, Haggard’s Admiralty Reports, page 94. Th 


learned reader 1s also referred to the case of Commonwealth || 
vs. Aves, reported in 16 Pickering’s Reports, page 193, in || and January 4, 1857, for the fact, that in Prussia, the doc- 


which C. J. Shaw, of Massacbusetts, contributes to under- 
mine the fabric of Mansfield. 


| end, if indeed the system be not in its origin 
ie ——_— 





*See the National Intelligencer of December 17, 1856, 
trine derived from the Somerset case is not the law of that 


\} empire. 


| ate emancipation of her slavesin the West Indies, 
we find the lessened production of these islands 
has given rise to a system bearing only a differ- 
ent name, but having all the objections to which 
African slavery is liable. We find also existing 
in the East Indies a system which, however jus- 
tifiable with reference to the condition of that 
country and the aims of England in securing and 
extending her dominion, is totally at variance 
with the sublimity of her benevolence in all that 
concerns slavery in the United States. 

I am no apologist for slavery in any form. | 
believe it to be opposed to the genius of our Gov- 
ernment and injurious in its effects upon this 
country. But while I deplore its existence, | am 
not insensible to the incontrovertible fact, that the 
| African, whether bond or free, has been greatly 

elevated in character, and improved in condition 
and happiness, by his residence among a reli- 
gious, an educated, and a free people. ‘That ser- 
vitude which existed, and now exists in: Africa, 
and to which most of the progenitors of the pres- 
ent race of American slaves were doomed, is an 
unmitigated, a barbarous, and hopeless tyranny— 
that tyranny which is natural toa savage people, 
without Christianity, and without civilization. 
Nor can any one doubt, who knows aught of the 
slave system which prevailed in the West Indies, 
and of the Cooly system which has been substi- 
_ tuted under English rule, or which now exists in 
Cuba under the laws of Spain, or even the system 
of peonage, as that obtainsin Mexico—that slavery 
_in the southern States is comparable to neither of 
these. The different systems referred to admit 
of more connivance at abuse, and are not more 
favorable to the welfare and comfort of the un- 
happy subjects of them, than the more benignant, 
generous, and in some degree patriarchal, system 
existing in our southern States. Who ever heard 
| that slaves in our southern States were over- 
worked, under-fed, ill-clad, or do not have the 
| Gospel preached to them? Any one who will 
| carefully study the history, the physiology, and 
characteristics of that division of the African 
race which has been brought to this country, can- 
not fail to perceive that no equality of rights with 
the races of Europe would bring about equality 
_ of condition. The naturalinferiority of the negro 
| is physically gnd metaphysically a pact. You 
, may make society a level tabie-land, but you can- 
/ not prevent the African negro from sinking 1n 
| intellectual stature below the height of the Euro- 
_pean. The laws of our free States, which show 
“the slow but certain results of experience, attest 
this truth by withholding from the negro more 
than a measured or qualified freedom. As the 
untaught Indians are, for their protection, in & 
state of tutelage to this Government, so the de- 
scendants of Africa, for their security and hap- 
piness as a dependant race, are in a similar 
position in most, if not all, of the different States 
in which they are placed. 
That any system is a bad one which places the 
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happiness of one man in the keeping of another, | 


without more legal restraint than at present exists 


in the slaveholding States, is certainly a grave | 


objection; but this objection would no doubt be || 


lessened, if not removed, in a calmer condition | 


of the popular elements. All I mean to say is, that 
it is unjust to the character of this country, and 
injurious to the social and moral standing of the 
southern States, to confound the system of hered- 
itary service which exists among them, with a 
condition of law and a state of society out of all 
comparison inferior to theirs in those attributes 
and virtues which form and enter into the compo- 
sition of a religious, a high-toned, and an enlight- 
ened people. England is an exiguous territory, 
situated in the same latitude with some of our 
more northern States. She has no need, from 
climate or soil, of African service any more than 
they, as she che in 1787, when she sent her 
four hundred black people to Africa. She cannot 
appreciate the want of such labor in a country 
stretching through every variety of climate, from 


almost the {rigid zone to the equator. Where the | 


white man cannot labor, but where experience 
proves he languishes and dies amid a fervid and 
to him unnatural heat, the black man delights and 


juxuriates. Inthe same proportion that the fervor | 
of a high southern latitude disables the European, || 


it is genial to the African negro, who suffers in- 
versely in body and mind as ‘he advances toward 
the North. 

This law of climate has silently proclaimed 


itself, by the events of our own history. When | 


the thirteen colonies declared themselves inde- 
endent of English rule in 1776, slavery existed 
inall. Let England remember, and let those who 
praise the free principles of the’ English Consti- 
tution not forget, that at the moment of our sep- 
aration, each colony held slaves under the coun- 
tenance and regulation of English law. African 
slavery, therefore, is to be marshaled among the 
assets of our English inheritance. Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1780, first provided by statute for the 
abolition of her domestic slaves. Massachusetts 
followed by judicial construction of her constitu- 
tion in the same year; Connecticut aud Rhode 
Island in 1754, New York in 1799, and several of 
the other States in order. But is it not a fact 
worthy of note—is it not an impressive passage 
in our history, that all the States which have yet 
manumitted their slaves are beyond a certain de- 
gree of north latitude? That slavery is still con- 
tinued in some States where African labor is not 
indispensable, is undoubtedly true, but the appa- 
rent anomaly is well explained by the activity of 
English and. northern fanaticism, in preventing 
the maturity of those wise measures of gradual 
— which were deliberately meditated in 
each. 

Then the question arises, what is it the duty of 
those northern States which have abolished their 
respective systems of domestic servitude, or have 
been admitted into the Union as free States, to do 
in the matter of slavery in the southern States? 
Have they anything more to do with it now than 
before their own systems were abolished? Ought 
they not, in short, to deliver back to their south- 
ern brethren, fugitives from labor and service, as 
the Constitution enjoins, and as they agreed to 
do in becoming parties to that solemn instru- 
ment of Government? Or should they act upon 
the English dogma, that the soil of the free 
States should instantaneously convert a southern 
slave into a freeman? I demur to the adoption of 
that doctrine in these Confederate States, polit- 
ically and morally, asa man and a citizen, asa 
lawyer and a statesman. I propose to show by 


all the lights of history, by every consideration | 


of justice, by the principles of national honor and 
of national policy, that we are bound to restore to 
the State and to hie master the fugitive who has 
left the protection of both. 

Most of the thirteen colonies, when they all 
had a common head in Great Britain, enacted their 
own systems of laws for the capture and rendition 
of fugitive slaves. 
enurely sufficient for the protection of their re- 
spective owners, that the Articles of Confederation 
Which followed independence in the year 1778, 
were entirely silent upon the subject. But when 
the Constitution was framed, in 1787, two of the 
States had enteredwpon the work of enfranchise- 


These colonial laws were so | 








| 














ment. Pennsylvania, whose early law of 1712 was 


emancipated from the thraldom of political subjec- 
tion to England, than, true to her original princi- 
ples, she passed an act for the gradual abolition of 
| African servitude within her borders. ‘This act 
bears date the Ist of March, 1780, while the war 
of the Revolution was still raging, and its result 
still doubtful. 


future freedom in her own territory, she was true 


to the rights of her sisters on her own soil. It is | 


distinctly provided in the eleventh section of this 

first great Abolition Act in the United States, that 
| this act or anything in it contained shall not give 
| any relief or shelter to any absconding orrunaway 
negro or mulatto slave or servant who has ab- 
sented himself, or shall absent himself, from his 
or her owner, master, or mistress, residing in any 
| other State or country; but such owner, master, 
| or mistress shall have like right and aid to de- 


}as he might have had in case this act had not 
been passed.’’ This enactment, with a provident 


distinguished honor, anticipated the requisitions 


years before the act of Congress of 1793 was 
| passed, Pennsylvania was ready by her own vol- 
untary legisiation, while abolishing her own sys- 


This section of her act of 1780 is unrepealed to 


| the present day, and enters into her statute-book | 


as present and existing law. 
The Constitution of the United States was com- 


ie and adopted by the Convention three | 


months after the enactment by Congress of the 


|| great Ordinance, constituting the Territory north- || of the confederate jurisdictions, should be deliv- 


| west of the river Ohio. The nearly cotempora- 
| neous dates of these two papers, throw light upon 
each other in regard to fugitive slaves and to Con- 

gressional power. Both these bodies—the Con- 
| gress and the Convefition—were sitting in Phil- 

adelphia at the same time in the vicinity of each 
| other; and the members, no doubt, in habits of 
| daily and hourly intercourse. The Ordinance for 
the Northwest Territory originated with Mr. Jef- 
erson,in the year 1784, in whose handwriting the 
original draft is still preserved in the Department 
of State, in this capital. It was modified and 
enlarged by Mr. Nathan Dane; but the idea of 
excluding slavery from that Territory in all time 
to come, after the year 1800, is to be found in 
Jefferson’s original draft. But this dill was re- 
peatedly negatived, and would never have passed 


the reclamation-of fugitive slaves. He was a 
northern man; and, as the author of a Digest of 


ciples and policy. All else of his bill, as it passed 
into the celebrated Ordinance, including the pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitive slaves, was 
derived from the laws of his own noble old Com- 
monwealth. 

In respect to the restoration of fugitives from 
labor, these laws were consentaneous with the gen- 
eral legislation of the English provinces. At that 


brance ofa recent participafion in common danger. 
Each, fired by the love of liberty, acted according 
to its own sense of independent duty and interest, 


yield up those subjects of property which the laws 
of all had once enforced. Whatever may have 
been the sentiments of those States which had 
adopted legislative emancipation, they knew that 
fraternal concord, the sublime hopes of a glorious 
national future, public peace and private affection, 
political union and social unity, were far higher 
considerations than merely abstract sentiment in 
favor of general liberty, however lofty, praise- 
worthy and noble. The pre of the English 

ress ceased for a time to be felt in this country. 

he system of dividing to conquer had not entered 
into the minds of her ambitious statesmen. The 
| interests of England were not entirely divorced 
| from the profits of the slave trade. Emissaries 

had not been sent over the Atlantic to poison the 








But while she thus prepared for | 


| and patriotic sense of justice which reflects upon || 
the men of that day in Pennsylvania the most || 


tem, to do substantial justice to all her sisters. | 


the Congress of 1787, if Dane had not provided for | 


the laws of Massachusetts, was true to their prin- | 


in extending the blessings of that liberty to, or || 
withholding it from, the descendants of Africa. || 
But each was just to the others; all were willing to | 
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j | minds, obscure the vision, and alienate the affec- 
repealed by the Queen in council, was no sooner || 


tions of the American people. At that time, 
Pennsylvania would not ave blurred the fair page 
of her legislation by the act of 1847 which denied 
the use of her prisons to the United States for the 
detention and safe-keeping of negro fugitives from 
labor, seeking concealment within her jurisdic- 
tion. At that timc, Massachusetts would not have 
stained the patriotic page of her statute-book with 
the provisions of such an act as the personal-lib- 
erty bilf—a law which at one blow attempts to 
blot out the Constitution, and to paralyze two 
acts of Congress passed in pursuance of its pro- 
visions. It SeGchaive distranchisement of his 
profession to that lawyer who may venture fo 


| represent a claimant of a fugitive slave under the 


| against the United States, 


laws of Congress of 1793 or 1850, and in its 
whole scope and tendency is a moral treason 
If it be enforced, it 


would be declared unconstitutional; and any overt 


| mand, claim, and take away his slave or servant || 


act of resistance under it to the Federal authority, 


| would be treated and punished as actual treason. 
Thank Heaven the native spirit of Pennsylvania 


of the Constitution. Seven years before that great || 
Federal State paper was framed, and thirteen | 


was awakened, and her honor redeemed by the 
repeal of her infamous law of 1847; but that of 
Massachusetts, in spite of earnest remonstrances 
and stirring appeals from her greatest sons to the 
patriotism and national allegiance of her people, 


| yet remains untouched upon her statute-book to 


| 





it 
| 


an 


time Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and all the | 
other States were bound together by the remem- 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
1} 
1} 


} 
i 


| 
| 
| 
) 


| mutual and common protection? 
| the spirit of a wise and provident forecast which 


| no provision for a right of trial by jury. 


| the present day. : 


Where is the spirit which, in the year 1643, 
bound Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven, together as one colony for 
Where sleeps 


suggested, in the celebrated Articles of Confeder- 
ation formed in that year, a provision that any 
servant, running away from his master jnto any 


ered to his master, Sg the certificate of a magis- 
trate, or other proof? The personal-liberty bill 
of 1855 ignores the existence of these ancient 


| articles, and is oblivious of all existing confeder- 


ations, as wellof the duty she owes to ‘* the con- 
federate jurisdictions,’’as to herself as one mem- 
ber of a far greater and closer Union.—One of the 
objections made in Massachusetts to the fugitive 
slave laws of 1793 and 1850 is, that they contain 
If this 
reason were removed, there would still be another, 


| as it comes from persons who are opposed to the 
| execution of all fugitive-slave enactments. 


But, 
in the case of alleged fugitives, there is no ad- 
vantage, buta manifestimpropriety,in such a form 
of trial. The New England colonies were keenly 
alive, in 1643, to all the forms and principles of 
English freedom which did not intrench upon 
their distinctive theological opinions; but they 
saw nothing in the questions involved in simply 
reclaiming a fugitive from labor, which justified 
or required the interposition of a jury. e was 
to be delivered to his master, according to the 
words of the Articles, ‘‘ upon certificate from one 
magistrate in the jurisdiction out of which the 
said servant fled, or other proof.”’ This reguia- 
tion, and others of a similar nature, were ex- 


| pressly made a ph of this celebrated compact, 
| for the reason w 


hich the convention assigns—that 
of preserving peace, and taking away all occa- 
sions of strife among the parties composing it. 
Happy would it be for the honor and repose of 
the country, if these communities would heed the 
lessons of their own history, and adopt the senti- 
ments and examples of their ancestors, in their 
present policy and laws, while acting on agrander 
and wider theater ! 

But before the Personal Liberty Bill of Massa- 
chusetts was passed, various other States enacted 
laws within their several jurisdictions, for the 

urpose of crippling and disabling the act of 1793. 

his statute of Congress was one of the earliest 
measures which the far-seeing men of that ray 
deemed necessary to the peace of the country and 
the justice of its citizens. Jt was passed iu the 
administration and received the sanction of Wash- 
ington. It was only to carry out the Constitu- 
tion itself, as an injunction upon States for the 
observance of a common duty which the colonies 
had performed before and during the Confeder- 
ation, which Pennsylvania as a State had volun- 
tarily imposed upon her own citizens, and which 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787, so much and 
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justly extolled for its wise and liberal provisions, 
imposed upon the territory it forever dedicated 
to freedom. 

sut Stace enactments embarrassed the execution 
of the law of 1793, and combinations were made 
in the free States with English subjects in Canada, 
to facilitate escapes by what is popularly known 
as the wnderground railroad. Every means was 
devised by yendering fugitives secure from re- 
capture, to multiply the motives to flight. 

he southern men, from Joss of their preperiy 
incurred in violation of good faith to our colonial | 
and constitutional pledges, and to all the circum- 
stances of our earlier and later history, seemed to 
have become incurably alienated. The hand of 
an enemy had thrown the apple of discord among 
a large family of happy States which were march- 
ing together, as a band of attached brothers, to 
greatness and to glory. Wisc statesmen saw in 
it all the fell mischief of the demon, who aimed in | 
undermining the affections of the people to carry | 
away the grand palladium of our country. 

I call upon the intelligent North, as a northern | 
man, to actas lovers of the Constitution, to actas 
good citizens, to act with a view to the practical | 
benefit of their own country rather than yield 
themselves to the sublimated generalities of light- 
headed, giddy, and theoretical sentimentalists at 
home and abroad. No State can interpose ob- 
stacleg to the execution of the fugitive dae law 
within its own jurisdiction, and be a just and 
faithful member of the Union. Any State which 
passes laws to prevent or impede their execution, 
or which does not, by its legislation, give them 
the moral force of its countenance, and if need 
be, the physical aid of its executive police, has | 
fallen from that devoted allegiance which distin- 
guished the early days of the Republic. 

Let us consider this subject with reference to | 
the words of the Constitution, providing for the | 
delivery of fugitives from justice, and fugitives 
from labor. These provisions follow each other | 
in the second section of the fourth article: 


' 
| 
| 

* A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or | 
other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority | 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be | 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. No 
person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereot, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any | 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service | 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to | 
whioin such service or labor may be due.’’ | 


The criminal and the slave, one flying from the | 


law, and the other escaping from his master, are || 


both to be delivered up, the one on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he 


such service or labor may be due. In these pro- 
visions, intended to guard against the collisions 
to which the preservation of distinct State rights 
might inevitably lead, it is observable that the 
slave-clause is distinguished from the other by this | 
guarded language, that ‘* no law or regulation”’ in | 
the State to which he has escaped, shall prevent the 
delivery or rendition to his owner, This being 
the supreme law of the whole Republic, that which 
gives us the protection and honor of nationality, 
it can be evaded or disobeyed only at the sacri- 
fice of a fundamental as well as superlative social 
duty. Obedience—implicit, unreserved, and per- 
fect obedience to the Constitution, on these great 
inter-State regulations, is at once the base of our | 
social edifice, and the key-stone of the whole na- | 
tional pile. 
The two above-quoted provisions, as to crim- | 
inals and servants, are in the same category. | 
The Legislature of a State in throwing fosenl- 
ments to the fair operation of either would, as I 
have intimated, be equally culpable. To put an | 
extreme case:—if a State dispensing with capital 
yunishments should refuse to deliver or throw 
edusaen in the way of recapturing and deliver- 
ing fugitives from justice in States where certain 
crimes were capitally punished, would not such 
refusal be an infraction of the Constitution? Some 
States disapprove, in their punitive systems, of 
solitary confinement, and others approve of no 
plan but that which separates offenders. Some 
find imprisonment for a few years abundant for 
all the purposes of retributive justice and perma- | 
nent reform, while others shut up their criminals 
for life, Some immure the culprit, if not in a! 


————— 


| dungeon as horrible as the black hole of Cal- 


| towards the crimina 


| that narrow charity which, in feeling the genial | 
warmth of its own fireside, does not realize the || 





aaanies 





| 
| 


| 


| obey the Constitution of the United States, and 


cutta, in a prison nearly as detestable; while 
other States provide humane places of punish- 
ment. 

Now L ask, if in this diversity of opiniva and 
practice, a sentiment should grow up in any of the 
States against the infliction of death or imprison- 
ment for life, or the lash —if, in self-righteous 
benevolence, any State, yielding itself to the 
vagaries of the hour, should come to regard these 
punishments as cruel, and the expiation of an 
offense by physical suffering as unjust or tyran- 
nical—is such an opinion, whether right or wrong, 
an admissible excuse, upon any ground consist- 
ent with the safety of society, for refusing to | 
deliver up the offender to a State demanding him? 
Would not a law interposing the least barrier to 
the capture, security, and delivery of the criminal 
be justly accounted as criminal itself, and even 
rebellious? Is there any difference in principle 
between acting in opposition to law upon the idea 
that slavery may be unjust and cruel in its effect 
upon the slave, and onEeens alaw because cruelty 


is deemed unrighteous and | 
forbidden? In both cases a sickly tenderness | 
may plead that ** mercy blesses him that gives | 
and him that takes.’’ But the great poet himself | 
has elsewhere said that ‘* mercy is not itself that | 
oft looks so.’ Mistaken and false mercy is like | 


possibility of shivering darkness beyond; while 
true mercy, like the effulgent san—broad as its 
light, and warm and diffusive as its heat—vivifies 
and gilds distant objects, as well as nourishes and 
illumines those which are near. In order to secure 
the freedom of a single person, you rivet and 
multiply the fetters on thousands who remain | 
behind. You give him nominal freedom, but 
peril, if not blight, his real chances of happiness. 
You perhaps take him from plenty, and the care | 
of a considerate protector, whose pecuniary inter- 
ests and domestic ties are boned up in his wel- 
fare, and, it may be, consign him to penury and | 
suffering in a land of strangers. 
But you do more than this. You violate the 
majesty of a fundamental principle, and beget a | 
spirit of lawless disobedience, the worst of all 
evils ina republic, You give countenance to pre- 
texts, often for temporary and unwise expedients, 
to set aside the restraints as well as the requisitions | 
of law. Legislative emancipation in the slave- 
holding States is, through the same instrumen- 


tality, indefinitely postponed. But a permanent | 
consequence of all remains behind. he seeds | 
| of distrust and disaffection are sown between the 
fled, and the other on claim of the party to whom \| 


different States of the Confederacy. State is 
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may convulse the land with civil commotions: 
and drench it in fraternal blood. And we ma do 
all this at the instance of whom? Of a ities 
whose whole history is at war with all its “i 
fessions, and whose theory of domestic pot 


, ment and maxims of foreign policy laugh to scorn 


the very lessons they would teach us How 
would England have resented any tendency jn 
this country to excite the discontents of Ireland 
or to foment, by word or deed, the spirit of dem. 
agogue agitation and factious insurgency there? 
Let alone, she has commenced a system of grad- 
ual correction, and is proceeding—very tardi] 
it must be admitted—to remove those complainis 
of Lisinangg loae misgovernment which, for above 
a century, have formed the staple of Irish litera. 
ture and oratory. 

Let me, in conclusion, cast a hasty glance at 


|| our expanded country, the permanence of whose 


undivided greatness is threatened alone by a 
misguided benevolence and criminal perversity 
| towards fugitive slaves. The political State which 


| was formed by a union of the thirteen original 


colonies, was mighty and colossal, ¢ven in jts 
birth. The boundaries, as fixed with England 
by the treaty of 1783, inclosed an area of eight 
hundred thousand square miles. But now, by 
cessions of territory from Spain, France, and 
Mexico, the national domain—that over which 
| the national flag triumphantly waves—has been 
quadrupled in extent. Recent surveys make a 
' grand total of nearly three and a third millions 
of square miles. Of the extensive and beautiful 
surface, presenting every variety of soil, streich- 
ing into every variety of climate, and including 
the richest tracts of the world, nota foot of land 
has been acquired by indirection or conquest. 
The acquisitions have been made, in every case, 


|| after an open negotiation, and for a fair equiva- 
\| lent. 


The tonnage of the United States at the com- 
mencement of the present Federal Government, 
amounted to 274,347 tons. In the year 1855 the 
commercial marine of the world was computed to 
be about 15,550,000 tons. Of this vast aggre- 
gate, the tonnage of Europe and Asia was about 
ten millions, of which amount, the half was en- 


|| joyed by Great Britain alone. Nearly the whole 


residue is the present tonn of the United 
States, that is, 5,250,000. This immense ma- 
rine amounts to more than one third of the entire 
tonnage of the globe, and exceeds the magnificent 
supremacy of Great Britain herself, the proud 
and peerless mistress of the ocean. Without 
| any figure of speech, if we coolly look at the 
figures of arithmetic, we may see in them the 
maritime glory of this country,and calculate that 





embittered against State, private feeling is alicn- 
ated, and that sentiment of a common nationality 


| which should be nurtured and cherished as of 


priceless value, is neglected and thrown away 
for an illusory and worthless abstraction. The 
hopes of the country, which are identified with 


| its affection and peace, and the eyes of mankind, 
_which are fixed upon us, will be disappointed. 


If we would cultivate the virtues of those great 
men who wrote the New E 
of those who passed the a 
vania in 1780; of those who shaped and carried 
the celebrated Ordinance of 1787; if we would 


remember the great and patriotic men by whom it 
was formed; if we respect the acts and vénerate the 
memory of Washington, who signed the fug:tive 


| slave law of 1793: if we would defend in their 


land articles of 1643; | 
ition act of Pennsyl- | 


greatness to which she is hastening. The com- 
mercial marine of Great Britain has, for the last 
thirty years, increased twenty-eight per cent. in 
every term of ten years; while that of the Uni- 
ted States in each decade, for the same period, 
has advanced fifty-eight per cent. If we recall 
| the state of our commercial navy, as it existed in 
1789, according to the census of the following 
year, and consider the vast augmentation which 
the intervening period of sixty-five years has 
effected, it does not require the gift of prophecy 
to foretell that American tonnage will soon not 
only surpass that of Great Britain and the rest 
of other nations singly, but that it will transcend 
in magnitude the combined maritime fleets of the 
world. 

American imports have swelled ina degree cor- 
responding with this expansion, from $23,000,000 











integrity the measures in which Clay and Web- 
ster and Calhoun concurred in the year 1850; we 
would stay the unfilial and suicidal hand which 
is uplifted to destroy them all. The North have it 
in their power, by abstaining from the mischief of 
such interference, to bring back those noble hearts 
of the South which beat in unison with those of 
the North, in all those measures of patriotism and 
nationality which will make us a mighty and 


ha ople. 
it , sdanainible to add considerations to influ- 
ence human conduct, if motives such as are here 
resented cannot animate, enlighten, and direct it. 
“or the single purpose of giving freedom to a few 
runaways, who are perhaps unfitted for its enjoy- 
ment, we may b down the proudest monu- 


ment of human virtue which was ever reared; we 


in 1790, to $315,000, in 1856. annual 
revenue has gone on in a progressive ratio of aug- 
mentation from $10,250,000 at the former period, 
till it reached nearly seventy-four millions of dol- 
lars in the latter. The wonderful and unheard of 
spectacle is presented of a nation having a greater 
revenue than some of her public men, crippled 
by constitutional scruples, knew how to expend! 
And yet the increasing demands of a gigantc 
commerce, with mighty rivers and an immense 
extent of unimproved sea-coast, stretching in & 
line of nearly twenty-five thousand miles—fresh 
from the hand of benignant nature—require it all, 
and more than such a revenue can apy. 

The exports of the country more fairly express 
the grand results of its productive industry. From 
$20,000,000, which was the sum of American 
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ns; orts in the year 1790, these exports have gone kle in her bosom, but the brightest and most pre- || by individual bankers, making a total bank cap- 
a pen, ew | cious j r our land are the hearts and souls |, ital of $462,000,000 d 
do on increasing to $310,500,000, which they attained || cious jewels of our land are the hearts and souls |, ita of 1000,000, sustaining a deposit account 
ion in the last year. But when we reflect upon the || of her people—the offspring of that better soil, | of $250,000,000, and with aline of discounts from, 
ro- amount of d6mestie consumption, and the stu- || whose high aims and elevated affections are its | one to ninety days, running op to $700,000,000; 
rn- endous schemes of internal improvement which || natural and necessary fruit. |, and when, in conjunction wit , these facts, you 
rn the elastic energtes and sagacious enterprise of ——____ _ know that ali this immense business is carried on 
ow our people have set on foot, it is apparent that | THE TARIFF. } ward only Aoi 000-000 — une nt 
| i pes ce pens rho ioe United Susie. Veber Lady aan one and $10,000 000 in the hands of 
n real re . || charte »900 ,000 ve ; 
m- * thousand patents were issued from the bureau SPEECH OF HON. A. WAKEMAN, 1} individual bankers,) the necessity for immediate 
re? of that dapenipenat. norng app year. More OF NEW YORK, a specu see ; = beaten 5 a 
ad- yventy thousand miles of railway are now | the diversity of sentim ex- 
iy, pcan, . passengers and i the | In rue House or Representatives, | ists among i may prevent unity of action, should 
his electric telegraph is penetrating to the remotest February 16, 1857. | make us all deeply anxious as to the condition 
ove settlements of the land; and a magnificent project | The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the || 1% Which our in may - placed. = a 
val has been conceived of Uniting railroad the || state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill estimated that es o hdean a . a 
Atlantic with the Pacific ocean. Is it, then, sur- || to reduce the duty on Imports, and for other purposes— | caeenn of pensions neeesivs Se ee 
at rising that, while the annual exports are num- | , business operations of the country will exceed 
Ose bored by hundreds of millions, the annual pro- || Mr. WAKEMAN said: | | $50,000,000. Now I submit toall candid gentle- 
ya ducts of the country amount to as many thousands | Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is impossible for me, in the | men,whether if these facts be so, we can sit here 
ity of millions? It can be shown, by competent data, || short space of time allowed me, to enter at any || quietly and allow the time of this session to run 
ich that the industrial pursuits of the country created || extent into the investigation of this subject. I || away without making some extraordinaty—some 
inal last year, and contributed to the wealth of the | feel sO impressed with its importance, with the | effectual effort, to stay this unnecessary influx of ; 
its world, the sum of $4,500,000,000! This vast sum, || difficulties that surround it, with the diversity of || the precious metals from the hands of the people 
and the product of a single year,it has been strikingly | interests involved in it, that I enter on its discus- into the coffers of the Treasury? ! 
ghe and aptly said, is greater, been eighth, than the || sion with a deep sense of my inability to do it || Lthink, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Waya ; 
by whole debt of the British kingdom, which has | justice. No individual acquainted with the his- |! and Means are entitled to the hearty thanks of ' 
and been accumulating for more than two centuries, tory of the country, with xs vast and diversified || this House, and of the whole country, for their : 
‘ich The population of the United States numbers || resources, and with the fact hat our oe || wnwearied labors and ‘pertinacious attempts te ’ 
een nearly thirty millions of inhabitants, who are gov- || interests exceed $1,400,000,000, our agricultural | bring this subject to the attention of Congress, ; 
ea erned by a Constitution which is regarded by some || interests over $1,200,000,000, and our commercial |! Sir, if we leave these Halls without some suc- et 
ons of the greatest and wisest men of Europe as the || and maritime interests neat except by one || cessful effort to bring about a reduction of our 
iful most perfect political instrument that man, in any || nation on the globe, and at the same time reflects || constantly increasing revenue, no man can foretell 
ch- age or nation, ever conceived or framed. The || that all this is based upon and represented in the || the disastrous consequences which must follow. 
ing resources and powers referred to, must, in the || business operations of the country by a limited | We have had financial convulsions, which have 
and nature of things, give to the United States the || amount of precious metals, can avoid feeling that || not only shaken the great metropolis, but the 
est. undisputed rule of empire among the nations of || this is the most important question to which an || whole country, to its very center; and if we de 
ase, the earth. To what are we indebted for this com- |} American Congress can at this time address itself. || not wish those scenes reénacted, with a tenfold 
va- manding aggregate of national wealth and great- || Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to state the || force, let us address ourselves like statesmen to am ; 
ness? Do we not owe it all to the binding force || few simple propositions which will control my || intelligentand thorough investigation of the matter ; 
om- of that great constitutional charter which concen- || action, and thé votes that I shall be called upon to | before us, with a hearty determination to come to : 
ent, trates our powers and resources as a nation—that || give on this subject, I desire to invite members to || Some favorable and harmonious result. 
the sacred charter which it seems to be the study of || reflect on the absolute necessity of a harmonious |} Mr. Chairman, I will now proceed to state the 
dto some of our own people, in treasonable combina- || action on this bill, and on the production of some || several propositions which will guide me in the | 
gre- tion with certain English philanthropists, to tread || final result which will reduce the revenue. You || performance of my duties upon this most difficult 
out under foot, to profane and destroy? Shall we || all know that all demands of the Government are | question. . iy : 
en- slight the auspicious designs of Providence in || required to be paid in specie or its equivalent. || First. I lay down this proposition as funda- be 
hole regard to this country, and disappoint the hopes || Your independent Treasury system calls on all || mental, and ever to be borne in mind in the per- re 
ited of freedom over the world? Shall we endanger \| the officers of the Government to receive nothing | formance of this, as well as all our legislative 
ma- the progress of republican government? Shall we || in payment except that which is equivalent to, or | duties, to wit: that the great interests of the United 
tire extinguish the brilliant promises of a glorious || is in fact, the precious metals. All your duties | States are united and inseparable; that agricul- 
cent future? |, on imports, therefore, are to be paid in this || ture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, ; 
oud But whatever eulogy this greatness may be | manner; and when the money is once placed by |! will flourish together or languish together; and : 
rout worth, a greater glory than all remains behind. || virtue of that act in your Treasury, itis locked up || that all legislation is dangerous which propose : 
the We may boast of our territory, its imperial ampli- || without the possibility of escape except by virtue || to benefit one of these without looking to the : 
the tude and its boundless fertility; of our inland seas || of an act of Congress, either existing or to be en- || consequences which may befall the others. 
that and extended line of coast; of the improvements || acted. The consequence is, that if you exact To this proposition we all agree. But when we 
om- which activity, enterprise, and wealth are impart- | from your constituents a larger amount than | attempt to apply it to individual cases, serious ; 
last ing to our lel uotrial pursuits; yet more than all | ou disburse, you effectually withdraw from the || difficulties arise. We do not seem to reflect that : 
t. 10 these, we have something better to be proud of || basiness operations of the country the difference || this country is of the most diversified character, ' 
Uni- and to cherish. The population of this country || between that amount and the amount collected. || not only in extent, but in population, and in 
iod, represents the effects of free institutions and the || Under the present revenue system you have gone || almost every interest thatcan be conceived. These 
ecall influence of free schools, where the fifture fathers || on largely exacting from the people, compelling || various interests have their Representatives upon 
d in of the State are educated up to the high level of | them to paya heavy and burdensome tax, and at | this floor; and each seeks, without regard to the 
ving self-government. They exhiis that unshackled || the same time disbursing much less than the sum || other, the protection of the particular interest he 
hich freedom of thought which springs out of repub- | received. In 1850 this difference in favor of the | directly represents, lor example: the State of 
has licanism, and the intelligence and happiness which '| ‘Treasury was some $6,000,000; and the amount | New York furnishes six or seven millions of 
ae spring out of all. We may be grateful for a || has continued to increase from that period to the | bushels of salt per annum. The duty upon salt 
not bounteous soil anda noble country; but alivelier | present year, until it now exceeds $22,000,000; || istwenty percent. Ought that interest to induce 
rest gratitude leaps to American lips when we refer to || exacted from the hard earnings of the people by || the Representatives of that State to entirely dis- 
vend native genius and talent, to those useful attain- || way of taxes upon imports, over and above what || regard, in reference to the same subject-matter, 
the ments and that higher public virtue which our in- || is required and what is actually disbursed by the | the interests of twenty-seven millions of people? 
stitutions secure. || Government. At the present day, in the city || Should this vast population be heavily taxed 
cor “ Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, || which I have the honor in part to represent, there || upon all the salt used by them for the benefit of 
,000 And souls are ripened in our western skies.” | is locked in your sub-Treasury over $14,500,000 || a few thousand capitalists engaged in that manu- 
nual In what age, and in what nation, does history | of the pregious metals—more than we have inall || facture? Everybody will at once see that sych a 
me or tradition speak of, since the dawn of time, || the vaults of all the banks of our city put together, course would be unfair, and utterly unjust. 
‘lod, when the common mind and character mounted | and on which is based all the circulation and busi- | Again, look at the sugar interest of Louisiana. 
dol- up, as in this country, to the proper stature of 1 ness of that great metropolis of the country. | There are thirteen or fourteen hundred planters 
rd of humanity? Where is the man among us whose || You have now in your various sub-Treasuries || engaged in the production and manufacture of 
ater childhood has been passed in this country, that scattered throughout the country over $24,000,000 || sugar in that State. This being an article of uni- 
pled cannot read for himself the Bible and the Consti- || tied up, and in effect practically dead to all the || versal consumption, should the whole people of 
ond! tution? Where, it may be soberly asked, in a | business operations of the country. These finan- || the United States be heavily taxed upon all the 
nic community of millions, are the religious instincts || ciai relations between the Government and the || sugar they consume for the benefit of those thir- 
ense of the masses systématically trained and devel- people, Mr. Chairman, may not seem to affect us || teen or fourteen hundred sugar planters? Will 
in @ oped—where are popular intelligence and social || seriously at this moment; but when you reflect H the Representatives of that or any other State 
resh virtue, better cared for—where is diffused an equal || that we have one thousand three hundred and || upon this floor be justified, ap intelligent ane juan 
tall, amount of personal freedom and domestic happi- || ninety-eight chartered banks scattered. through- || Statesmen, in disregarding the eres — 10n6, 
ness? ‘out the United States, with a circulation of || for the benefit of a few hundreds? ve twe not 
ress The earth may produce abundantly, and min- $195,000,000, and a capital of $344,000,000; and || to look to the interests and wahts of all the people 
rm eral gems may be dug out of her bowels or spar- 


add to this a capital of $118,000,000 represented '' of the United States rather than confine our attén~ 
ican ; 
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tion and benefits to a particular district or class 
of individuals? When members take their seats 
upon this floor, they do not do so as the Repre- 
sentatives of any particular section or interest; 
their constituents, in the full sense of the term, 
are notconfined to any particular district, but are 
limited only by the confines of the Republic. We 
are the servants of the whole people, and our com- 
pensation is derived, not from our immediate con- 
stituents, but from the people's Treasury ; and the 
whole people and all their interests are entitled to 
be justly and fairiy considered in all our legislative | 
enactments. 

Mr. Chairman, having urged that the unity of | 
all our great interests may ever be kept in view, 
I now proceed to the consideration of the second 
proposition, to wit: That all extreme legislation | 
in the reduction of duties upon imports which 
come in competition with articles of domestic 

owth or manufacture, should be avoided. 

It would seem that we should all at once sub- | 
scribe to the justice and fairness of this proposition. 
From the foundation of the Government, duties | 
upon imports have been levied, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the protection and encouragement of 
domesti¢ industry. Interests at one time small | 
and insignificant have, under the fostering care 
of the Government, become of great national im- 
portance. Forexample: The iron interest of the 


nation~has become so developed as to afford a || 


production equal to three fourths of the entire | 
consumption of the me This interest has | 
been chiefly developed under the tariff of 1842 | 


and 1846—the latter providing a duty of thirty | 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, I submit that to make iron free of duty, or | 
to make any large reduction, would be both an un- 
wise and an unjastact. Millions upon millions of 
dollars are invested in the production and manu- 
facture of this article; and to cease incidentally 
to protect it at this time, would be to consign it 
to destruction. The same may be said of other | 
great interests which have, by the fostering care 
of the Government, grown into national import- 
ance. I submit, that wise and prudent legislation | 
requires that all extreme, or violent reduction of | 
duties upon imports in competition with articles 
of our own growth or manufacture, should be 
avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I now proceed to state my third 
proposition, to wit: That sound policy requires 
that we should produce what the territory of our 
country will produce most cheaply, and receive 
from other couatries what we cannot raise, except 
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‘The Tariff Bill—Mr. Hunter. 





THE TARIFF BILL. 


Tuurspay, February 26, 1857. 
| ‘The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 


Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. No. 566) re- 
ducing the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the Com- 


| mittee on Finance, with amendments. 


Mr. HUNTER. I give notice that the substi- 
tute which I intend to present is a little altered 
since yesterday; and gentlemen who have it in 


| their hands in the printed form, will please to 
| note: in the second line of the second section, 


after the words ‘* provided for,” 


words ‘and delaines;’’ and in the fourth line, 
before the word ** wool,”’ insert ** any;’’ and add: 
‘* of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals.’’ In line twenty-five, on the 
second page, instead of the description of raw 
silk there, I insert these words: ‘‘ imported in the 


| condition in which it came from the cocoon, not 


being doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufac- 
ture in any way.”’ The other alteration is to in- 
sert ‘‘guano”’ in the free list. These are the 
changes in the substitute I desire to offer. 

| The substitute of Mr. Hunrer, as amended, 
is: 
** That on and after the Ist day of July, 1857, ad valorem 
duties shall be imposed in lieu of thdse now imposed upon 


goods, wares, and merchandise imported from abroad into 
the United States, as follows, viz: Upon the articles enu- 


|} merated in schedules A and B of the tariff act of 1846, a duty 


of thirty per centum, and upon those enumerated in sched- 
ules C, D, E, F, G, and H of said act, the duties of twenty- 
three per centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per centum, 
twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four per centum, 


and all articles so imported as aforesaid, and not enumer- 
ated in the said schedules, shall pay a duty of fifteen per 
centum. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That manufactures 
composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise provided for, and 





delaines, shall be transferred to schedule C ; blankets of all 
kinds shall be transferred to schedule D ; any wool of the 
sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals 
unmanufactured, gum copal, and salt, shall be transterred 


vegetable substances, unmanufactured, not otherwise pro- 
vided for; oils, palm and cocoa nut ; lac spirits, lac sulphur ; 
lainp black; Prussian blue ; articles notin a crude state, used 
in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided for ; brimstone, 
crude, in bulk ; cream of tartar ; extracts of indigo; extracts 
and decoctions of logwood and other dye- woods, not other- 
wise provided for; extracts of madder; barilla; soda ash ; 
cudbear; bleaching powder or chloride of lime; setige 3 
cochineal ; woad or pastel; and acids, acetic, benzoic, bo- 


| 
| to schedule G ; that jute, manilla, sisal grass, coir, and other 


racic, citric, muriatic, white and yellow, nitric, oxalic, pyro- 
ligneous and tartaric, and all other acids of every description 


1] c ; : : 
at too great an expense. used for chemical, medical, or manufacturing purposes, not 


The persistent violation of this principle bas 
cost many nations millions of treasure. Great | 
Britain, in her attempt to produce cotton both at 
home and in her India possessions, has expended | 
millions of money. She has disregarded this 
principle in her attempt to produce her own hemp, 
which she has now wisely abandoned. France 
has shown her disregard of this principle in her 
endeavors to raise sugar and cotton upon her soil 








and in a climate, unsuited to both; and we have | 
shown the same folly in attempting to produce | 
raw silk and other articles 

{Atthis point the hammer fell, the hour for the | 
closing the debate upon the bill having arrived; 
but Mr. Wakeman was permitted to state his 
other propositions, which are as follows: 

Fourth. That where it has been demonstrated 
by a long experience of many years that a given 
article, under the protection of high duties, can- 
not be produced except at heavy expense and in 
limited quantities—altogether inadequate to do- 
mestic consumption—sound policy requires that 
the duty upon that article shoul 
withdrawn, especially if it is an article of prime 
necessily. 





} 
| 
' 


Fifth. That inasmuch as the support of the | 
Government is derived from duties upon imports, 
it is sound policy, in the imposition of those du- 
ties, to discriminate im favor of our own manufac- | 
tures, and against the pauper labor of Europe. | 

Sixth. That Great Britain having made free the 
raw material used in her manufactures, sound 
policy requires that we should admit the same 


raw materials used in our manufactures free of ) 


duty, when it can be done consistent with vested | 
interests. } 


\| exclusively in dyeing or in composing dyes ; 
shall be classed as such that has undergone any manufac- 


' 


| Mr. ADAMS. 


otherwise provided for, shall be transferred to schedule H ; 
and that berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables, used 
ut no article 


ture. Peruvian bark; Brazil wood; brazilletto, and all 
other dye-woods in sticks; burr-stones, wrought or un- 
| Wrought; flax, unmanufactured ; codilla, or tow of hemp 

or flax ; silk, raw, imported in the condition in which it 
came from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manufacture in any way ; fruits and vegetables, 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for; guano, linseed, 
garden seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, horticul- 
tural, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, not other- 
wise provided for; bolting-cloths ; madder-root ; madder, 
ground or prepared ; ice; and animals of all kinds, shall be 
transferred to schedule I. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares, . 
and merchandise which shall be imported from foreign 
countries after the pass of this act, and be in the public 
stores on the Ist day of July aforesaid, shall be subject, on 
entry thereof for consumption, to no other duty than if the 
same had been imported, respectively, after that day. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That on the entry of 
any goods, wares, and merchandise imported on and after 
the Ist day of July aforesaid, the decision of the collector 
of the customs at the port of importation and entry, as to 
their liability to duty or exemption therefrom, sfall be final 
and conclusive against the owner, importer, consignee, or 


be gradually || agent of any such goods, wares, and merchandise, unless 


the owner, importer, consignee, or agent shall, within ten 
days after such entry, give notice to the collector, in writing, 
of his dissatisfaction with such decision, setting forth therein 
distinctly and specifically his grounds of objection thereto ; 
and shall, within thirty days after the date of such decision, 
appeal therefrom to the Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
decision on such appeal shall be final and conclusive ; and 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise shal! be liable to 
duty or exempted therefrom accordingly, any act of Con- 


|| gress to the contrary notwithstanding, unless suit shall be 


brought within thirty days after such decision for any duties 
that may have been paid, or may thereafter be paid on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shall have been 
paid in cases where such goods shall be in bond. 


I give notice of the followin 


' amendment, which, at the proper time, I sha 


respectively, with such exceptions as are hereinafter made ; | 


include the | 


| 





| propose as a substitute for the whole bill, as ig 


| may be matured: 
| ‘That on and after the Ist day of July, 1857, the 
| a reduction of twenty-five per centum ‘on e ome rhe 


| imposed by the act entitled “ An act i y 
imports, and for other purposes,” a mm = “ oo 
1846, on goods, wares, und merchandise imported from for’ 
eign countries. a 
EC. 2. And be it further enacted, That all goods Wares 
and merchandise which shall be imported from any foreign 


country, and be in the public stores on the Ist day of Jyj 


| ‘ 
| aforesaid, shall be subject, on entry thereof fo) 
| tion, to no other duty than is Seay provided f r consump. 


The first amendment of the Committee on Fj. 
| nance was in line one hundred and eight, after 
| ** lime-juice,’’ to insert ** linseed.”’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on that amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I must throw myself on the 
indulgence of the Senate for an opportunity to 
| make a brief exposition of the reasons which jn. 
duce me to press so urgently for action on this 
subject at this late period of the session; and also 
to say a few words in explanation of the measure 
which I shall propose. 

Upon the strong political reasons for resorting 
to some measure which will reduce the surplus 
revenue and the constant influx of specie into the 
vaults of the Treasury, ! scarcely need speak. 
They are so obvious that they must be remarked 
even by the most casual observer. We already 
see that this overflowing Treasury is affording 
temptations for the wildest and most extravagant 
schemes of expenditure, and none £0 wild but 
_ that it may find some advocates here and in the 
other House. We already hear of plans for dis- 
tributing the surplus revenue amongst the States: 
| and for thus changing the relations of this Gov- 
ernment to the States, so as to make it the almo- 
ner to collect and distribute revenues amongst 
them as a majority here may choose, at its own 
| arbitrary pleasure. We see, too, that this is 
| affording temptations to combinations for the 

purposes of plunder amongst spoilsmen and 
| place men who hang about the Treasury, and 
| whose influence must be of the most corrupting 

character. You, perhaps, sir, [Mr. Wetter in 
the chair,] recollect, for we came into the House 
of Representatives at nearly the same time, that at 
that day, when a member voted for an appropri- 
ation, he had to explain himself, and to answer 
| for it before the people; but now the rule seems 





to be reversed, and when he votes against an ap- 
propriation he is called to account, and is forced 
to give an explanation. Such a state of things is 
startling, and seems to admonish us, as strongly 
as anything can dé, of the necessity for dimin- 
ishing the rate of duties and putting an end to the 
accumulation of this extravagant and surplus 
revenue. A just economy, Mr. President, is 
almost the greatest of public virtues; indeed, it 
may be call to include nearly all those which 
look to the material prosperity of a people alone. 
Nor can its moral influences be valued too highly, 
if it causes Governments to leave undone the 
things that ought not to be done. But how can 
we hope for economy when a large surplus rev- 
enue affords so many temptations to a great and 
an irresponsible expenditure? 
But the financial reasons for resorting to some 
such measure as this—something which will de- 
lete the Treasury, and let loose the specie which 
is hoarded up in its vaults into the general cir- 
culation of the country, are as strong as the polit- 
ical considerations. e are admonished by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the surplus of 
specie accumulated in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury at the end of this fiscal year will be some 
,000,000; and T learn that the actual balance 
is wy! to exceed what was estimated. ° 
By the end of the next fiscal year—and unless 
we act this session we can do nothing which will 
prevent that surplus, without a resort to extrav- 
| agant appropriations —it is estimated that the 
balance will be some forty millions of dollars. 
Indeed, it probably will be larger thanthat. When 
we come to reflect that the whole specie petensy 
_ of the country, as estimated by the Secretary © 
the Treasury, is only about two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, we can readily imagine the 
| effect of locking up twenty, thirty, or forty mil- 
| lions of that specie in the vaults of the Treasury, 
| Twenty years ago, before the discovery of gold 
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money hoarded in. the Treasury would have 
occasioned a most disastrous revulsion; and if it | 
has not done so already, it has only been because | 
the constant production enabled us to supply this | 
deficit as it was made by the action of our revenue | 
system. But, sir, this has been done at a great 
expense to the country. We have not only lost | 
the profits on thissurplusca ital, which is hoarded | 
idly in the vaults of our Treasury, but we have | 
thrown on the productive interests of the country 
the expense of buying the specie which was | 
necessary to fill up the vacuum thus ocgasioned, 

and to preserve the general level of the specie | 
currency of the country with that of the rest of 
the world; that is to say, these interests must be | 
forced either to do that, or else the banks will | 
make an effort to supply the vacuum by a paper | 
circulation, and thus expose us to the dangers of | 
another paper revulsion. 

Under these circumstances, the business men | 
of the country have become alarmed, and I have | 
received letter after letter urging me to adopt, if | 
I could do so consistently with my principles, | 
almost any scheme of nee which would 
diminish this surplus. Although it may be pos- 
sible, I will not say how probable, that the con- 
stant production of gold may enable us to continue 
to fill up the vacuum which is thus withdrawn, 
there is a chance that wamay not be able to do 
so without the revulsion of which we have been 
speaking. Certain it is, that we cannot do it 
without imposing a great burden on the product- 
ive interests of the country; that is to say, the 
expense of buying that much more specie to fill 
up the vacuum thus artificially made cag ny we 
the specie level. If we do not preserve this level | 
it is manifest that there must be a contraction and 
revulsion. Under such circumstances I have felt 
myself not only authorized but required to press 
on this body the consideration of some measure 
whose object it was to diminish this surplus rev- 
enue, and turn loose the specie into the general | 
circulation of the country. 

I know that there is another remedy proposed, | 
that of large and extravagant appropriations, that | 
of turning the money loose in the shape of ap- | 
propriatjions for various objects, or for distribu- | 
tion amongst the various States; but surely I need | 
not waste a moment in weighing the comparative | 
merits of a plan which reduces taxation, and leaves | 
this money in the pockets of the people, which | 
does not withdraw it unnecessarily from them, | 
and the other, which proposes large, wasteful, | 
and, it may be, unnecessary expenditure. 

If, then, it be true, and I hold to be so, that there 
are the strongest reasons, both political and finan- 
cial, for our resorting to some measure to diminish 
the revenues from customs, to diminish the sur- 
plus which is accumulating in our Treasury, I 
may say there never was a period when it could 
be done with greater safety to all those interests 
which have been heretofore considered as pro- 
tected by the operations of our revenue laws. I 
say there has never been a period when it could 
be done with greater safety, because it is evident 
that the rate of profit of production is rising all 
over the world. I affirm that rate to be rising, 
because, with the acknowledged fact before us of 


a great increase of money, the rate of interest is || 


constantly rising all the world overs which could 
not be but for an increase in the rate of profit, 
which causes a demand for money greater than 


the supply, great as that is growing to be. We | 
are living in that regard in a remarkable period 

of the history of the world. Heretofore, in times | 
of peace, and when the productive industry of the | 





in California and Australia, the present sum of | 
which have grown up, as they suppose, under the 
! 
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for those great branches of productive industry 


shadow of protective legislation. 
I might add, in reference to the financial view 
of the case, that if, instead of resorting to some 
such scheme as this, we continue to hoard the | 
specie, and if a contraction and revulsion should 
come, the first force of that blow will fall on the 
country in which the vacuum is produced by its | 
revenue system, and that country will be ours; | 
for there 1s none other in which they are with- 
drawing the specie of the State merely to hoard it 
idly in the vaults of the Treasury. 
f, then, it be true that there is this pressing 
necessity for reducing the revenue, and that it can 
| be done with so little injury even to those inter- 
| ests that are called the protected interests, the 
| question arises, in what way is it to be done? It 
| is obvious that, in the short period of the session | 
which is left to us, there is no mode in which it | 
can be effected except to take some establjshed 
idea in the public mind, and modify that. It 
seems by general consent to have been thought, | 
and in that I concur, that the only plan of mold- 
ing a theasure which may pass would be to take 
| the tariff of 1846, and modify its schedules—not 
that the tariff of 1846 was a perfect measure, yet 


and investments have grown up under it, and it 

is our duty so to proceed in modifying it as to | 
respect those interests, and, provided we can make 
a sensible step in the right direction, and a rea- 
sonable approach to the true policy, then to pro- 
ceed slowly and gradually so as to protect trom 


| grown up. Independently of considerations of 

| Justice, the dictates of policy should prevent us 

from doing anything to prostrate those interests 
5 y 5 p 


general commercial revulsion, and bring disaster 
upon all. 

This question then arises, Mr. President: In 
so modifying these schedules, what is the true 





say that the proper system to which we should | 


endeavor to come is a system of duties laid for || 


revenue alone, and laid according to the true prin- 
ciples of taxation. If we desired to raise all the 
money that the imports would furnish according 
to this system, we shovid find that duty which 


would make each article yield the greatest rev- | 


enue. Having ascertained those duties—ifave did 
not desire to obtain all that it furnished—we should 
modify the duties ratably, so as to give us what 
we wanted; but at the same time we do this, we 


ation, which require that we should lay the tax, 
not on production, but on consumption. That is 
a principle adopted in all countries in which there 
is a wise system of legislation; and it is adopted 


goes into the Treasury; and because, when you 
lay it in that mode, you run the danger of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of the great industrial pur- 
suits of the country, and turning some which are 


of collection. 


were used during the war between England and 
France, under Mr. Pitt’s ministry, when it was 
proposed to lay an excise dut 
was opposed on the ground that it was unwise 
legislation to lay any duty on production—op- 





world was active, the accumulation of commod- 
ites received an artificial check from the fact that 
the quantity of specie was constant; and soon, 
from the increase of commodities, their price began 
to fall, and. the profits of production, too, to sink. 
But now, the production of money, which meas- 
ures the values of all these commodities, has gone 
on pari passu with the production of them. The 
consequence has been that the rate of profit has 
not only been continued, but there is reason for 
believing that it is increasing; and if it is increas- 
ing, surely this must be a safe period at which to 
maké some reduction in the duties. It is safe for 
all the interests that are ieamaak Itis not onl 

eminently desirable for the consumer, but it is safe 


osed on the ground that, for the £200,000 ster- 
bine which might thus be carried into the treas- 
ury, the people would have to pay £1,000,000; 
and to show that something like this might 
happen, without pretending to answer for the 
precise accuracy of the figures, I will suppose a 
case. Suppose they had laid a duty on raw cot- 
ton: it is manifest, that when the spinner had 
twisted that pound of cotton, and sold it to the 
weaver, the duty would enter into the cost as an 
element of price, and upon it he would puta profit 
and interest for the capital invested in the duty. 
When the weaver turned it over to the printer, 
he would put on the duty thus compounded with 
interest, another profit and interest; and when the 





Aig ER 


it performed a great office in its day; but interests | 


sudden injury the interests which have thus || 


by a sudden blow, as their ruin would lead to a || 


policy to which we should direct our efforts? I || 


must do it according to the true principles of tax- | 


because, if you lay the tax upon production, the || 
people have to pay a great deal more than ever | 


naturally profitable out of their usual and accus- | 
tomed channels; whereas, when you lay the duty | 
| on the article when ready for consumption, the | 
Government gets all the duty, minus the expenses | 


To illustrate, let me refer to the arguments that || 


on pig iron. It |) 
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} 
printer turned it over in the form in which it was 
to be consumed in the use—that of printed calico 
—he would put on this a compounded interest and 
profit again, so that the people would have to pay 
much more than ever would reach the Treasury; 
whilst if, instead of doing that, they had laid an 
excise duty on the yard of printed cloth consumed, 

| the Government would have received the whole 
tax, minus the expense of collection. 

I have endeavored to illustrate this principle, 
because it bears on what I conceive to be our true 
revenue system. I say it follows, as a result of 
that principle, that in regard to all those articles 
for which there would be no demand except such 
as was made by the manufacturers themselves, 
there should be no duty, and those should be free. 
Upon all articles on which you lay a duty for 
revenue, it should be laid only for revenue pur- 
poses. Articles for which there is no demand 
except that which the manufacturers themselves 
create, should be free, because we should thus 
cheapen the price to the consumer, and because, 
too, it would enable us to avoid the risk of dis- 
turbing, through our revenue system, the natural 

| equilibrium of the various branches of productive 
industry. * 

But in proceeding to that great end, as | said 
before, I desire to go gradually. I desire to act 
upon a principle which is just alike to the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer; which, in short, en- 


| ables the consumer to buy more cheaply both at 


home and abroad, because it not only diminishes 
the duty upon imports, but also lessens the cost 
of production to the domestic manufacturer. To 
diminish the cost of production by reducing tax- 
ation, is, after all, the most legitimate protection 
| which a Government can give to its home indus- 
try. While, then, I reduce the duties on those 
articles which the mass consume, I will reduce 
pari passu the difties on those chemicals, dyestuffs, 
&c., which the manufacturer uses; so that, by 
| proceeding on this process of reduction, when we 
come to the point lien we have none but revenue 
duties on those articles consumed by the masses, 
| we shall have the raw material, for which there is 
no demand save that produced by the manufac- 
turer himself, free. ‘That is the end towards 
which [ think we should direct our efforts. But 
widely different is this in principle from a free 
list which includes articles of gencral consump- 
|| tion and fit subjects for taxation; for, to make 
|| them free is to throw the whole weight of taxa- 
tion upon those articles which come into compe- 
| tition with domestic manufactures, and ta prevent 
| those duties from ever falling to the revenue 
standard. 

I do not pretend to say (for it is very much the 
reverse) that the tariff act of 1846 was anything 
_ like this; but it was justifiable because it was a 
| great improvement on the state of things which 
it substituted. It recognized, too, the principle 
upon which I propose to act. Sol believe that 
| the modification which I shall offer will be an im- 
| provement on that act. What is that modifica- 
tion? I propose to reduce the one hundred per 
|| cent. schedule to a thirty per cent.; to reduce the 
forty per cent., the thirty per cent., the twenty- 
five per cent., and the twenty per cent. schedules 
one Raabe or nearly one fourth; that is to say, the 
forty per cent. to thirty, the thirty to twenty- 
three, the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty 
to fifteen. The lower schedules, which are com- 
oeeey unimportant, I propose to reduce one 
| fifth. 

This is the whole scheme of the substitute 
which I shail offer, except that.1 make transfers 
of certain articles in order to accommodate the 
| bill more to the principles which 1 have been en- 
| deavoring to enunciate. [| transfer some of those 
|| dye-stuffs which are of no use except to the man- 
| ufacturer, to the free list, and others to the lowest 
| schedule; so that the operation hereafter of this 
|| scheme, if it should be adopted, will be to ap- 
proach as rapidly as we can to revenue duties 

upon all articles consumed by the masses, and at 
| the same time, when this is accomplished, to give 





the manufacturer those articles free of duty which 
are used only by himself in the productions of 
| his art. But f would approach this end, if I could, 
by steps so sure and gradual as to give no rude 
shock to any of the great interests of the country. 
| I believe that all this may be accomplished with 
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entire safety upon the principles which I pro- | 
ose, 

jut it was not my purpose, nor do I think it 

would be right, to give to the manufacturer all | 
that he desires to have free, while you tax the 


above the revenue standard. I think the two | 
ought to go together; and I believe the substitute 
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and to transport the ores to the coal. 
Now when we come to reflect that the demand | 
so far exceeds the supply —when we come to re- | 


: | member, too, that there is no source from which | 
consumer upon a long list of articles with duties || the supply can come in any great quantities ex- | 


cept from Great Britain and the United States— | 
for it is computed that there are only a little over | 


which I offer will accomplish that in a great de- || six millions of tons produced in Europe and | 


gree. But how is it to operate on the great pro- 


tected interests of the country? All those which | 


| 


America, of which Great Britain and the United | 
States produce two thirds —when you come to | 


have been heretofore considered as among the pro- || remember that the advantages of cheaper capital | 


tected interests are in the twenty-three per cent. 
schedule. There you find iron, sugar, hemp, the 
manufactures of wool, and the finer manufactures 
of cotton. 
Now,I ask which of these interests is it that 
need be afraid of foreign competition with such | 
a protection as this? Surely not the iron interest, | 
because to the twenty-three per cent. of duty you | 
are to add the expenses of freight, and commis- 
sions, &c., which I have never seen estimated at 
less than five percent. My excellent friend from | 
Rhode Island {Mr. Auuen] assures me that it 


| 


costs all of that and, he thinks, something more. || 


That fiv@per cent. added to the twenty-three per 
cent. is twenty-eight per cent., in itself a large 
profit. In addition to that we are to remember, | 
that for each ton of iron which goes by the rail- 
way, from the sea-board into the interior, from 
two and a half to three dollars must be added to its | 


price for every one hundred miles of transporta- || 
| 


tion. 


which the a producer possesses are daily | 
diminishing with the increased facilities of inter- | 
course, and with our constant accumulations of | 
wealth, how can the ironmaster fear such a reduc- | 
tion of duty as is proposed here? It seems to me | 
idle that he should do so. We know that every | 
mile of rai!road which is laid down is computed || 
to take ninety-seven tons of iron to make it, and || 
every mile that is made requires annually eight 

tons 6f iron to repair it, Upon this estimate, for | 
the annual repair of the twenty-one thousand | 
miles of railroad that were computed in 1856 to 

have been made in the United States, and for the | 
construction of three thousand miles of new road | 
—the supposed annual addition, there must be | 
required yearly in this country alone about four || 
hundred thousand tons of iron, The railroad con- || 
sumption of iron in the residue of the world must | 
be very far greater. We know, too, that this de- | 
mand is constantly growing, from the increased | 
use of iron, not only for its accustomed purposes, | 


Now is there any living, healthy interest that || but also from the new uses of that material. The | 
cannot stand, and stand well, under such protec- || French estimate that for every fifteen hectares of | 
tion as this of twenty-eight per cent. ‘T'wenty || arable land there is an annual waste of fifty kilo- | 
so cent. is a large profit; twenty per cent. on any || grammes of iron, and for every fifty tons of ship- | 
\ 


ind of production is a large profit. 


But has not || ping built there must be used a don of that metal; | 


the iron interest come to that point in fts history || and in the construction of houses and also of ships | 


when it can well afford to stand Under a far less || its use 's constantly growing. 


duty, a far less degree of protection ? 
has. It is an admitted fact, that in point of natu- 
ral advantages in the production of iron, the Uni- 
ted States are unrivaled. 
eighty-three thousand square miles of coal fields | 


thirty-three thousand, or nearly three fourths, are 
in the United States, having sixteen times as many 
square miles as Great Britain and Ireland together. 
Our iron ores, too, are as rich as any on the earth. 
They rival the famous black.band-stone of Scot- 
land; and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bropueap] told me the other day with a natural | 


| 


In England it is | 


I think it || already estimated as a cheaper material for ship- | 


building than wood, They say that in the city of | 
Glasgow alone they use two hundred thousand | 


Of the one hundred and || tons of pig iron annually in manufacturing gas | 


| pipes, and water pipes, and tubular bridges, and 
of the world it is computed that one hundred and || matters of that sort. In short, if I had time to go | 


and just feeling of exultation that he believed || 


the Pennsylvania pig iron was beginning to drive | 
the Scotch pig from the American market, which 
has been heretofore considered the cheapest in 
the world. Asa proof of these natural advant- 





American iron in the last five years has doubled; | 


| 


into the subject, I could show, I think, that it is 
inevitable that the demand for iron must increase 
faster than the production, and that this increased 
production must come mainly from Great Britain 
and the United States, but mainly from the United 





! 
| 


| States; for Great Britain already begins to give || 


proofs of being overtasked in the fact of the en- 


haneed cost of production which has been made | benefited by some other changes which I propose. 
by the recent additions to her annual make of || He gets his dye-stuffs either free or at a oe 


iron. Dangerous as is political prophecy, I ven- | 
ture to say, that should there come no commercial | 


_ revulsion, no financial revulsion, in ten years from | 
ages, it is to be remembered that the product of || 


that it now reaches one million of tons per annum; || 


that it is within about three hundred thousand || iron; 
tons of the product of Great Britain in the year || porters of t 


1840; and that whilst this product has been in- 
creasing not only here, but in Great Britain, from 


| great interests sometimes are, 


two million two hundred thousand up to three || 


million five hundred thousand tons, this great 
increase of production has been attended with | 
an increase of the price—and why? Because the | 
demand outgrows the supply. | 
i know, sir, it has been said heretofore that the | 
advantage which the Englishman had in the pro- 
duction of iron was in ieee labor and capital. | 
That difference is diminishing daily. I have seen | 
it estimated, upon reliable authority, at twenty 
Pee cent. Indeed, as far back as 1840, Nicholas 
iddie, in an address which he delivered, said, | 


} 
i 
i 
i 
j 
| 
j 
j 


that if you consider the efficiency of the labor | 


employed in producing iron in Pennsylvania, it | 
was as cheap as that employed in its production 
in Great Britain. 

But here is a great fact that should relieve the 
iron-masters from all apprehension in regard to 
this: it is, that not only has the 
increased in the face of this incre production, 
but it is notorious that the cost of production in 
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rice of iron | England was already as three hund 








the quantity she has had to resort to inferior ores, three per cent., that twenty 
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Senate, 





-three per cent. which 


|| is of itself a great profit, let them turn their labor 


and their lands to cotton, which certainly js 
profitable pursuit. Let all those which cannot 
do well under such a protection as this, change 
their pursuits at once, for that of itself is evidence 2 
that they should change. The only loss would be 
that of machinery, for their lands and their labor 
are suitable to the culture of cotton, a most profit. 
able occupation. The loss even of the machiner 
would fall lightly on them if the change of pur- 
suit were gradually made. But in point of fact 
1 understand that the sugar interest is conten; 
with twenty-three percent. All those with whom 
1 have conversed have told me that they were 
content to be placed where the other protected 
articles were left. 

What other interest is there? Not the hem 
nor cottons. The cottons receive the twenty. 
three per cent, and I need not dwell on that, be. 
cause I have talked with many of the cotton men 
and they say they are contented. Is it the woolen 
interest? J think I can show that, with the changes 
made here, the manufacturérs of woolen articles 
are in a far better position than they were under 
the old tariff. Under the tariff of 1846, they paid 
a duty of thirty per cent. on the raw material, and 
they received a protection ranging from twenty 
to twenty-five and thirty per cent. on+the manu- 
factured article. I propose to reduce the protec- 
tion on the manufacturéd articles of wool to the 
rates of twenty-three and nineteen per cent., and 
to reduce the duty on raw wool to eight per cent, 
Under the tariff of 1846, then, from the protection 
of twenty per cent., you must deduct the thirt 

er cent?on the raw material, supposed by the 

ecretary of the Treasury to constitute one third 
of its entire value; that is to say, ten per cent. of 
the whole, so that the protecting duty was equivy- 
alent only to ten per cefit. But under my prop- 
osition the manufacturer of woolen receives nine- 
teen per cent., from which a deduction of one 
third of eight per cent. leaves a little more than 
sixteen per cent. The*same mode of calculation 
would show that even the thirty per cent. duty of 
1846 did not afford quite as much protection as 
the twenty-three per cent. duty according to my 
scheme. So that the same process which benefits 
the manufacturer cheapens the price to the con- 
sumer; the manufacturer being, benefited, not 
because he sells his cloth for more, but because 
he buys his raw material for less. 

Not only this, but the woolen manufacturer is 


uced 
rate of duty. That is worth something to hin, 
so that he stands in a better position than he did 
under the tariff of 1846. Whoelse, then, is there 


this time there will be no talk of a duty on iron || to whom I shall-appeal? Is it the grower of the 


as a raw material. The manufacturers of iron | 

may, Pees ask for a duty on manufactured 
ut by that time we ought to become ex- 

raw material. 

To show how unnecessaril 


sensitive these 
found, to me the 
strange fact, in studying the history of the iron 





|| interest, that at one time the ironmasters of Great | 
| Britain were ver 


much alarmed for fear they | 
should be injured by the competition from iron | 
made in Virginia; and they actually passed a law | 
that none of the plantations should manufacture 
iron wares of any kind out of any sows, pigs, or 
bars whatsoever, under certain penalties. 
Just as idle, in my opinion, would it be for, 
Pennsylvania to fear any injury from foreign com- | 
petition under a far less duty than I propose. Is 
it not known that since the discovery of the hot | 
blast, the anthracite iron is the cheapest in the 
world? Cannot Pennsylvania withstand the whole 
world in a competition of this sort; for where else 
do you find such stores of anthracite and of ore 
lying together? In 1855 the production of an- 
racite iron in this country as compared with 
and sixty 
thousand to one hundred and forty thousand tons; 
and there is every reason to hope that we shall 





Great Britain, since it rose from two million two || exhibit a still more marked superiority in the | 
hundred thousand tons to three million five hun- || future. 


dred thousand tons, has been greatl 
whilst here | understand it is diminishing. It has 
increased, because the demand is already tasking 
her beyond her capacity; and in order to increase 


enhanced, | 





i the cha 


If, then, the iron interest has no reason to fear | 
here proposed, what other interest | 


| has? Isitthe sugar interest? If the sugar in- | 


terest.cannot stand with @ protection of wwenty- || 


raw material-of wool, who is reduced from thirty 
to eight per cent.? I acknowledge that if I were 
to consult my pa sympathy, I have more 
sympathy for the grower of wool than the manu- 
facturer; but I believe that in making this change, 
while we benefited the manufacturer and cheapen 
the commodity, we shall not injure the wool- 
grower; and I will proceed briefly to give my 
reasons for this opinion. 

It is manifest that if the wool-grower demands 
rotection, he admits that he cannot sell abroad. 
f he cannot.sell abroad, he cannot sell at home, 

unless there be a home market; that is, unless 
the manufacturers of wool can succeed. He de- 
pends on them for that market, where he has ad- 
vantages'in supplying it. Now, itis known that 
with the thirty per cent. on the raw material, the 
finer broad cloth factories have gone down, and 
that this rate of duty on the raw material has 
crippled and restrained the progress of the woolen 
manufacturer, There is reason to believe that by 
diminishing this duty, and allowing the manu- 
factures to go on, you will produce a still greater 
demand for domestic wool, There is reason to 
believe it, because the English history shows it. 
When they took the duty from wool, the manu- 
facturers were enabled to extend their operations; 
the home demand increased, and the price with 
it. The reason is that,in order to use for certain 
purposes the qualities of wool which we most) 

produce, we have to import finer wool to mix wil 

them. We find it profitable, too to import the 
wools of South America, which, they say, enable 
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our own to receive the dyes better than they 
would withoutthe admixture. But it is obvious 
that the wools Which we raise for the most part 
stand in no danger of foreign competition. ‘The 
wool from sheep whose carcass is valuable can | 
stand the competition of that from sheep raised | 
anywhere, if the carcass is of no value where it is 
raised. Asa proof of this fact, we see that the 
English-grown wool defies all competition at 
home, because the carcass pays the cost of pro- 
duction. In any country, where the Leicesters, | 
the Cotswolds, and the Southdowns are carcass- | 
paying sheep, their wool defies all competition 
for the purposes to which it is applicable. Bat | 
there are some uses to which this wool cannot | 
be — and it has been shown by experience | 
that the importation of the finer wools, duty free, || 
js an auxiliary rather than an adversary to the || 
production of the longer and coarser kinds. Eng- 
lish experience has proved this, and I believe we 
should find a like result if we were to repeat their || 
experiment; for we, too, with our railway facil- 
ities, can make the carcass valuable in almost any 
ortion of the country where sheep are raised. | 
ledend; I believe that on our mountain pastures, 
where lands are cheap, and on the western prai- 
ries, we should be able to defy any competition | 
even in the finer wools; or if we ceased to raise || 
the fine wool sheep, it would be only because the | 
other kinds, which produce a profitable carcass, || 
are still more valuable than even the merino or | 
the Saxon. We should change the kind which | 
was raised, not because the finer wools were less | 
rofitable than those which came from abroad, | 
fut because, owing to the increase of our popula- | 
tion, and the demand for meat, the carcass-paying | 
sheep is moré valuable. | 
Asa proof that this is not mere theory, I find | 
the facts stated that in France, where heretofore | 
they have had chiefly the merino, they are already | 
beginning to increase the English varieties, the | 
Leicester and Cotswold, in order that they may | 
avail themselves of the more valuable carcass. 
If this be so, I say the raiser of raw wool, so far 
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| but it is to be remembered that the amount of | 
| those duties which has heretofore been laid out 


|| twenty-four per cent.; the reduced average will be | 


| saved in duties, but which will nevertheless be lajd 


\, reduce the duties, the consumption will be in- | 





from being injured, will be benefited by the change 
] propose. 

When you add to the eight per cent. of duty 
which my proposition gives him, the expenses 
of procuring and bringing the wool from abroad, | 
which I have heard variously estimated from five | 
to twenty-five per cent.—when you come to add 
even five per cent. to the eight, making thirteen 
per cent., you surely give a valuable and substan- 
tial protection, looking to the subject in that point 
of view only. The usual interest on capital is 
only six percent. The wool-grower, then, is thus 
receiving a protection of more than double the rate 
of interest which he pays upon his capital. Is this | 
nothing? How plainly does such a fact show | 
the extravagance of the usual ideas upon the sub- | 
ject of protection. 

But, sir, in point of fact, there is another rea- 
son which should induce him to lay aside all ~~ 
prehension in regard te the price of the wool. It 
is the fact that the raw material for all textile 
fabrics is rising rapidly, and rising everywhere. 
The demands of the manufacturer are so great 
that raw wool, silk, flax, cotton, all are rising, 
so as to afford the best prospect to the producer 
of ample prices hereafter. I believe that the 
effect of such a change as that which I propose, 
a general reduction of something like one fourth 
in the taxes laid on the people, will be to remove 
the heavy weight which now lies on the spring 
of productive industry, and to send forward all 
our great industrial pursuits as with a bound. 
The navigator- will launch more ships on the 
ocean, the cotton planter will put out a larger 
breadth of his crop, the farmer will increase his | 
fields, the grazier his herds, the manufacturer his | 
spindles—yes, sir, and even the sheep master will | 
stock his pastures and his walks with larger 
flocks. These great interests will grow, not at 
the expense of each other, but with mutual su 

ort and sympathy. The increase of one will 
ut extend the market for another. Auxiliaries, 
and not adversaries, they will live and thrive 
together. 

If all this be so, the only other question which 
Suggests itself to us in regard to this matter is, 
will the pro scheme the desired 
quantity of revenue? Upon that point I am con- 





|| tary of the Treasury that there will be $6,000,000 
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vinced, from the examination I have given it, that | T have attempted to modify the bill of 1846, in the 
the danger is, not that it will produce too little, but |, substitute which I propose, but the bill of the 
too much. The estimate of the Secretary of the || House of Representativeshas done nothing of that 
Treasury is, that for this fiscal year we shall have | sort. So far asthe consumerisconcerned, the tarilf 
$66,000,000 of revenue. The general reduction || weighs more heavily on him than before. There 
which I propose is about one fourth. I will not || is nothing done except for the benefit of the manu- 
say that this is exactly accurate, but it is nearly | facturer, and the duties are left to be paid mainly 
so, because the reduction of the schedules are not | on those articles which come in competition with 
precisely uniform; but] shallcomenearenough for | the manufacturer. It is trae that amendments 
all practical and approximate purposeswhen I say | have been proposed by the Committee on Finance 
that the reduction is about one fourth. When you) which improved this bill very much. They have 
come to deduct from the $66,000,000 one fourth, | proposed, in addition to the free list, to diminish 
it will leave us about forty-nine or fifty millions; the duties one fifth. I find on calculating the 
revenue upon the principles which are usual, 


t that is, of deducting merely in proportion to the 
in the shape of price in the consumption of these | 


duties that are diminished, that the scheme, as 
commodities, will not the less be invested inthem | amended by the committee, would make about 


when the price is lower; so that it is fair to pre-| the same reduction as the modification which I 
sume that the consumption of these articles will | propose. Incomparing the two, they stand, then, 
be increased by the amount of the reduction of | thus: the modification which | propose reduces 
the duties, and the revenue by the average rate of | the duties on most of the articles one fourth, while 
duty on them. The present average is nearly | thisscheme,asamended by the committee, reduces 
them one fifth. The modification that I propose 
deals equal justice to the consumer and the manu- 
facturer. It reduces both, and reduces them at 
about the same pace. > 

The bill as sent from the House of Represent- 
atives proposes that whatever advantages are to 
be derived from its operation shall be given to the 
manufacturer alone, making his raw material free, 
and keeping the existing rate of duties on every- 
thing else; the consequence of which must be that, 
when the necessity arises again for reducing the 
| duties and changing the system, it will be the 
| interestof all manufacturers to combine, and resist 
any change; whilst, as long as we preserve some- 
thing like the principle of which I have been 
speaking, it will be the interest of the manufac- 
turer, as well as of the consumer, to make reduc- 
commodities, but something more; so that it is| tions and changes when the revenue system begins 
fair to assume that the revenue from customs,| to weigh too heavily upon the country. If this 
under the reduction which I propose, willbe some- | should prove to be heavy upon the one, it will 
thing more than the estimate which I have given. || scarcely be light upon the other: The manufac- 
For the same period it isestimated by the Secre- | turer will gain as much by reducing theduty upon 
the raw material as he may suppose he loses by 
a reduction of that upon the manufactured article. 
Thus we may hope for something like harmony 


about eighteen per cent. We shall find, when we 
come to put this eighteen per cent. on the amount 


out in imports, that the amount of revenue will at | 
least be fifty-two or fifty-three millions of dollars. 
I have a tabular calculation on that basis for the | 
year 1855, which gives less, of course, as the re- 
ceipts of that year were less than those estimated | 
for this. But I need not go into particulars. I 
give the above as the round result; and whoever 
will take the pains to make the calculation on that 
estimate will find that it is so. 

But, sir, it is obvious that when we come to 


creased; the people will lay out. not merely the | 
principal, and the duties heretofore paid on those 


from the public lands, making some fifty-seven 
or fifty-eight millions of dollars; and he tells us | 
that in the last five years the average of expend- || of effort. Thus,too, we may hope to settle these 
iture, exclusive of payments of the public debt, | questions without invoking party influences to our 
— a $48,000,000; so that we see that even || aid, te bitter sectional dia- 
this reduction, as great as we can venture on at || putes. e should make this a mere question of 
present, is more apt to produce an excessive than || finance or revenue, and not one between classes 
a deficient revenue. At any rate, it is as farasit | or sections of this country. Here, sir, is one of 
would be safe, under present circumstances, to go. || the just views which, in my opinion, ought to 
I believe, however, the day is not far distant when induce the Senate to act on this subject at once. 
a mere revenue duty of fifteen per cent. on our | Now, we can treat it as a mere question of rev- 
imports will give us more money than we ought | enue; if we postpone it for another year, it may 
to — SE eee st - that the ee i ogee —_ of t - — of 
uch, Mr. President, is the probable operation | finance into that of party polities; and whenever 
of the measure which I design now to propose. || it does, it will not be as well settled, nor as satis- 
ms . er a —— for a || —- ae aoe it would x a 
of contrasting it wi at which came from the || Some of those interests which may now be dis- 
House of Representatives. ‘The bill which passed | posed to resist the very slight modifications which 
the House of Representatives did nothing but add | are proposed—the comparatively small reductions 
to the free list. It placed amongst the free articles || which I ask—will find that tbe ery for reform 
others which had last year given us a revenue of | will be raised, and a feeling may be excited 
a little over six millions of dollars. All, there- || which will deal much more heavily with them 
fore, that it reduced the revenue, according to the |, hereafter than we propose todo now. I say this 
usual principle of calculation, was about six mil- | not by way of threat; I say it in the words of 
lion three hundred thousand dollars, leaving, if | friendly warning; nor is my wish father to the 
Mr. Guthrie’s estimate of $66,000,000 be right, thought. Whether now or hereafter, I, for one, 
something like $60,000,000 to be derived from || shall desire to deal justly by them all; but they 


customs; and this, in addition to the revenue frora || may, by postponing action until it is too late, 
public lands, would give us $66,000,000, which is | until the necessity for it presses heavily on the 


far too much for the economical wants of this || whole community, excite such feelings that we 
Government. 


But that is not all: that bill does nothing for the | 
consumer. On all the articles which he uses the 
duties remain as they are; the addition to the free 


| shall not be able to legislate wisely, temperately, 

|| or well. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 

be willing to come to some conclusion to-day on 

this subject, and say whether they will act upon 

list is only for the benefit of the manufacturer. || it or not; or if they will net act upon the subject, 
As I said before, in the first part of my remarks, || let Os know it at some time during the morning 
I am willing to give the manufacturer the raw or evening, that we may turn our attention to the 


material, for which he creates the only demand, || appropriation bills, which require whatever time 
free, when you bring down the other duties to || we may have to spare. 

the revenue standard. But until you do that, | In conclusion, Mr. President, I will only say 
am not willing to give the manufacturer all that || of the substitute which I present, that every 
he wants, whilst you leave high duties to be paid || change which it proposes tends tocheapen to the 
for by the consumer. I think that every modifi- || consumer the price of whatever he uses, and that 
cation should go pari passwu. As we relieve the 

one, relieve also the other, so as to create an in- 

terest in both parties for changes, when they be- || 

come necessary. That isthe prmcipleupon which 


manufacturer, by enabling him to diminish the 
cost of much that he prodaces. _ 
Nore.—The statements made in reference to 


at the same time it offers a compensation to the . 
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the iron trade are to be found in ** Scrivenor on | 

the Iron Trade,’’ and ‘* A Lecture delivered by | 

Abram 8S. Hewitt, before the Statistical Society | 

of the University of. New York.” 
Mr. BRODHEAD obtained the floor. 





of commerce and trade so much of the circulatin 
medium. I know that the circulating medium o 
the country is the lifeblood of the Saty-politic. 
But, sir, there is another view of that question 
which he did not suggest, and it is this: turn 

Mr. STUART. I wish to suggest whether it || loose these $20,000,000 now in the Sub-Treasury, 
would not be a better mode of proceeding to vote || and you only superadd so much to the specula- 
upon ‘the amendments proposed by the Commit- | tive mania in the country. The Sub-Treasury 
tee on Finance. Let the sense of the Senate be || operates as a restraining influence. We have too | 
taken upon those amendments to the House bill. |, much steam on in this country; we go too fast, 
Let us reject them, or adopt them, as the sense || and hence the beneficial influence of the Sub- 
of the Senate may be, and han any amendments || Treasury. I do not look with the same appre- 
will be in order to the House bill before the prop- || hension upon the accumulations of specie in the 
osition of the Senator from Virginia can be re- | Treasury, to await the demands of the Govern- 
ceived. It strikes me that we may obtain the | ment in case of a commercial revulsion, which 
sense of the Senate by taking the vote on these || my honorable friend from Virginia does. 
propositions, and then, if there should be much || Sir, the greatquestion now before the Senate is 
diversity of sentiment, the general debate on the || how to lessen the revenues in the Sub-Treasury. 
whole sabject can go on. | The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 

Mr. GWIN. I think the test question ought | advances the great idea in the bill as it comes to 
to be on the substitute of the Senator from Vir- || us from the House of Representatives, and what 
ginia. Let the first vote be on that as a test | is that? It is free trade in the raw material; and 
question. | in that view I concur with him. By adopting 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wetter |, this bill of the House of Representatives without 
inthechair.) The first question is on the amend- || amendment, we reduce the revenue $6,000,000; 
ments réported by the committee. we¢ adopt the idea of Sir Robert Peel, to lay down 

Mr. GWIN. Can you not propose a substi- , the raw material not produced in this country 
stute? | before the artisan and the mechanic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous | But how else does the Senator from Virginia 
consent, but not otherwise, until these amend- | propose to reduce the revenue? 
ments be disposed of. duty on the thirty per cent. schedule to twenty- 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. President, in most of | three. A majority of the Committee on Finance 
the views of the distinguished Senator from Vir- || propose to reduce it to twenty-four or twenty-five 
ginia [Mr. Hunrer] I concur. We differ as to | ~~ cent. So far from that reducing the revenue, 
the result which will accrue from the premises. I || I affirm before the Senate it will increase it; and 
know how difficult it is to make tariffand revenue || on that point I beg leave to cite the authority of 
laws in this country. It is very difficult to make || the Secretary of the Treasury. He says in his 
any revenue law which will stand against the || report: 
ways of Providence, and the ways of commerce | 
and trade. It is most difficult now, in view of | 
our Pacific possessions, to make a revenue policy | 
which will answer for our Atlantic and Pacific | 
borders. A revenue lawand policy which would 
answer for the Atlantic might not do, and I be- | 
lieve hereafter will be found not to answer, for 
our possessions and future States on the Pacific. 
That is a great question that I wish at this time 
only to allude to. We are informed upon good 
authority that mountains make enemies of peo- 
ple who otherwise would be friends. 

The public mind heretofore has not been turned 
to this great question of finance and revenue now 
before the Senate. For the last two or three years 
the people have been excited, and we have been 
discussing mooted questions of constitutional law 
respecting the governmentof the Territories. We 
have overlooked evils at home, and gazed with 
throbbing commiseration upon imaginary evils || 
thousands of miles off. It seems that nations, as 
well as individuals, are more troubled about im- 
aginary than real evils. The great questions of 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and navi- || 
gation, the four great pillars upon which rests the | 
ies eit aere country, have beenentirely over- 
ooked and forgotten; and now, sir, at the closing | 
hours of this session of this Congress, with 
twenty millions of money yet to be appropriated 
to carry on the Government, we are called upon 
in one single day to dispose of this great question. 

At the opening of this Congress in December, | 
1855, the Secretary of the Treasury called the 
attention of Congress and the country to the ac- 
cumulations of the revenue in the vaults of the | 
Sub-Treasury. The House of Representatives 
suffered the long session to pass by—it suffered 
the greater partof the short session to pass by, and 
now we have this great scheme before us. Some | 
of the opinious advanced by the distinguished | 
Senator from Virginia commend themselves to | 
my favorable consideration. 

Hors permit me to say, at the outset, as he"has 


** Whilst it is impossible to adopt any horizontal scale of | 
duties, or even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves, 
that, as a general rule, twenty per cent. ad valorem will 
yield the largest revenue.”’ 1 

So that the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia fixes the rate of duty at a point which will 
|| produce the most revenue. That is the point of | 
|| my argument, and that is the position which I | 
take against his project. 

I propose to reduce the revenue in two ways; 
by increasing the free list, adopting the idea of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. What has been 
| the consequence of the other policy of taxing the 
| raw material? Our shipping is driven out of the | 
South American ports; itis driven out of Mexico; 
out of China; out of Africa; and why? These 
are the countries from whence we derive many 
articles of raw material for our manufacturers. 
We cannot compete with Great Britain in those | 
markets, because the article is taxed here.as soon | 
|| as we-bring it to our shores; and when it goes to 
Great Britain, it is untaxed and unburdened. 

Hence they a more for it than we can; and 
our shipping and navigating interest has greatly 
declined, and consequently all the interests of this 
country, because commerce is but an exchange 
of commodities. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia says, 
that by reducing the duty on sugarand iron, and 
the textile fabrics, from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent., you reduce the revenue. I affirm, on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the experience of that Department, that it will 
increase it. How will it operate on the con- 
sumer? He affirms that, notwithstanding the in- 

| creased product of iron, the price increases. On 
| that question of fact I take issue with him. Nom- 
inally, the price of iron might be as high now as 
it was a few years ago; but how does it compare | 
with other articles? It has not risen in propor- 
tion. The ironmasters of Pennsylvania have 
reduced the revenue $3,000,000 within the last | 
three years, and the record shows it. How, you 
alluded to the State from whence I come, that the || ask me? a sir, within ‘the last five years, | 
great interests of Pennsylvania asked no other | they have doubled the product—from five hundred | 
protection than that which is conceded to the great |, thousand tons they have put it up to a million of | 
interests of other States. | tons; from over thirty or forty thousand tons of | 

The honorable Senator from Virginia pointed | railroad iron, they have produced one hundred | 
to the evil consequences of the accumulation of |, and sixty thousand tons, to come in competition 
the coinage of the country in the Sub-Treasury. | with the foreign article. Suppose you had de- | 
I admit the evils to which he referred. I know || pended on the foreign market, what would have 
that by accumulating the specie of the country in || been the result? An increased price, an increased | 
the Sub-Treasury you lessen the productive power | revenue. The English iron market, when pressed | 
of the country; you withdraw from the channels || upon, is always high. 


By reducing the | 
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We must deal with this subject in a pract; 
way. You can pass no bill bane papt by ont 
sent. I am forcompromise, and Will agree to an 

will reduce the revenue; but 
~~ must recollect that there is the House of 
epresentatives to deal with; and the scheme of 
the honorable Senator from Virginia met with a 
most decided negative in that body. His is ye; 
much the scheme introduced by his colleague in 
that body, [Mr. ns On the question of 
adopting it, the vote stood 74 to 112. On the bill 
which passed the House of Representatives, and 
is now before the Senate, the vote stood 110 to 
84. It will be found, by analysis of that yote 
that it was not sectional. The eastern States were 
unanimous for it; the vote of New York was ]7 
to 7; New Jersey and Pennsylvania were unani- 
mous for it; Delaware was for it; Maryland 5 for 
it, and 1 against it; Virginia against it; North 
Carolina, 2 to 4; South Carolina against it; Geor. 
gia, 1 for and 1 against it; Alabama, 1 for and 6 
against it; Missouri, 1 for and 4 against it; Mich- 
igan, 2 for it to 2against it; Ohio, 9 for it and 
1] against it; Kentucky, 4 for it and 5 against it; 


_ so that it will be impossible, I take it, in the pres- 


ent condition of the House of Representatives, to 


g° back there with the scheme of the honorable 





enator from Virginia. The question, then, comes 
down to this: you must either take the bill as it 
comes from the House of Representatives, with 
the two slight amendments of the Committee on 
Finance respecting linseed and zinc—which are 
immaterial, I admit, and amendments which all 
agree to, and to which the House of Represent- 
atives cannot object—or you must have no bill at 


;| all, and obtain no reduction of the revenue. 


I know many gentlemen on this ffoor and else- 
where who are for liberal appropriations and no 
taxation. They tell you that they will reduce the 
duties; that they are for free trade; they want no 
tax on coffee or tea; no tax on iron; no duty on 
sugar or on woolen goods. Whence, then, do 
you get your revenues? On these articles, except 
tea and coffee, most of our revenue has been col- 
lected. 

The honorable Senator alluded to the circum- 
stance that if this subject went over, there would 
be a hue and cry raised, and combinations against 
the great interests of iron, sugar, and wool. Mr. 
President, what will they do with them? Do you 


|| suppose these great interests are so feeble in this 


country that they cannot take care of themselves? 
If they are to go upon the free list, where will you 
Fr your revenue to carry on this Governmegt? 

o you go off on a horizontal scale of duties, and 
include these articles now on the free list which 
we do not produce in this country? Such a pol- 
icy as that would be violative of the soundest 
principles and the best rules of policy, and would 
inflict a wound on, if it would not destroy some 
of the great interests of the country. 

When the act of 1846 was passed, we were told 
that stability was better for the manufacturer 
than a fluctuating policy. eI admit that; but there 
can be-no stability in the revenue laws of this 
country. No tariff law can be made which will 
stand against the ways of Providence and the 
course of commerce and trade. The act of 1846 
would not have been worth the paper upon which 
it was written, but for the famine in Europe and 
the discovery of gold in California. It would 
have been changed long ago but for these circum- 
stances. How do we know what is to happen 
next year, and what new discoveries are to come? 

I am for the biil as it came from the House of 
Representatives, as a choice of.evils. The lives 
of the best of us are spent in choosing between 
evils. We cannot have every bill our own way. 
We must take this bill ornoneatall. We pretty 
much all agree—even the honorable Senator from 
Virginia comes very near to it, to the free list as 
it comes from the House of Representatives. 
The only question is, whether we should super- 
add anything to it. That reduces the tariff 
$6,000,000. The honorable Senator from Vir- 

inia proposes on many articles included in this 
ree list, which produces $6,000,000, to impose a 
duty of eight per cent., a merely nominal rate, s° 
that the policy of a free list is admitted by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, by. the 
House of Repregentatives, and by the Secretary 


i| of the Treasury. 
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Here permit me to say, sir, that I believe the 
theories and the policy announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his report, will remain 
monuments to his fame when the free trade and 

rotective theories will be forgotten or compar- 
atively unknown. The Secretary of the Treasury 
js a practical and sensible, as well as honest, 
man. If the House of Representatives and the 
country had turned their attention to these great 
questions, to which he invited it, instead of going 
off and discussing abstract dogmas of fanaticism 
upon the subject of slavery, we should have been 
much better off. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, briefly 
stateed—I might enlarge upon them, but I know 
how precious time is—for preferring the bill as 
jt came from the House of Representatives to the 
scheme of the honorable Senator from Virginia. 
This may go to a committee of conference, and 
what then? As I said before, nothing can be 
agreed to now, except by compromise and con- 
cession. We must therefore take this bill with 
the reduction which we are certain it will bring. 
It will certainly reduce the revenue over six mil- 
lions of dollars; and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives says that incidentally it will reduce 
the revenue much more. We shall adopt the 
policy, by this bill, of introducing free trade in 
the raw material, and thus supply our artisans 
and manufacturers in a way to enable them to 
compete with those of Europé at remunerative 

rices. 

Allusion is constantly made, Mr. President, to 
Pennsylvania—to the iron interest of Pennsylva- 
nia, as if it were to be an exception. We are 
referred to im a taunting way on this question, 














| on agreeing to the first amendment proposed by Mr. COLLAMER. The latter portion of 
| the Committee on Finance, in line one hundred this amendment involves a question of deep im- 
and sixty-eight, after ‘* lime juice’’ to insert ‘‘lin- _ portance to my constituency; and if it be persisted 
seed.’”’ in I feel itmy duty tospeak uponit. Ihad made 
The amendment was agreed to. some little preparation and gathered some mate- 
The second amendment of the committee was rials to enable me to speak on this subject; but 

| to strike out, in lines three hundred and three really I could not bring myself to believe that the 
| hundred and one, the words “zine or spelter in | Suggestion made yesterday by the Senator from 
sheets or boxes; zinc, when old and fit only to be Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] that the Senate of the 
remanufactured.’ United States would actually take up and agree 
The amendment was agreed to. to remodel and reconstruct from its substratum 


the financial system of the United States in six 
hours, would be carried out. That all those ar- 
hich have been the work of 
. am , rangements which have been the work of years, 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all articles enu- e ; 
merated in schedules A and B. in the act of 30th July, 1846, || 82 have grown gradually out of much examin- 
reducing the duty on imports, shall, on and after the Ist of || alion and much experience, bearing on all the 
July, 1857, pay ad valorem duties of thirty per centum ; ind | interests of the community ,modelin and shaping 
that all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, E, F,G,and | gj} jts pecuniary concerns, and a ecting all its 
H, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a duty of one ldl a hould ll d 
fitth less than the rates now imposed by said act, with the | Worldly prosperity, should actually undergo re- 
| exceptions otherwise provided in this act. vision in the Senate of the United States in the 
Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out all after |, Space of a few hours, seemed to me impossible. 
the words ‘‘ per centum”’ in the fifth line of that | We are told that the emergency was so great, 
amendment. The words I wish to strike out are: || 22d the demand upon us so potent, that it must 
* And that all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, E, be done and done immediately. As we under- 
F, G, and H, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a | stand from the gentleman at the head of the Com- 
duty of one fifth less than the rates now imposed by said || mittee on Finance, the Senator from Virginia, he 
ee the exceptions otherwise provided for in this | expects it to be done to-day—not that he thinks 
In my opinion, a reduction of twenty per cent. ae diti be oa to it in & aay but a 
of the duty on all the articles included in these || a ? oo on 5 dia” eps oe SS ee et 
several schedules will, instead of reducing, raise || “one = it. id not "d thie Sa eeet he gea- 
the revenue, by increasing heavily the importa- | temen seriously expected thig subject to be con- 
tions into the country || sidered and decided to-day. I have waited with 
Mr. BIGLER. The propositions are divisible, || the hope of being able to hear more at large the 
and I suggest that the vote be taken firston sched- || eo for that course of action, in order that r 
ules A and B, which will arrive at the same pur- || ment posers. ere of c— upon which 
pose which the Senator wishes, without a second || this demand is made, and might have time to 
¢ i vote on schedules C. D. E. F.G. and H. Let || 2&ther into better form the materials which I have 
and by gentlemen, too, from different sections of . ihe wee “4: | prepared in order to address the Senate. As 
alee wie Skee wonmadl ai cca the first question be on agreeing to the modifica- f a VS eae di d k , 
oe Spee ave recently received twenty || tion of the echedules A and B, the first from one || [OWEVers RODOdy seems Cieposed to speak Upon 
millions of acres of public lands to aid in the con- : | the question, I shgll proceed now, though unpre- 
: hundred per cent., and the second from forty to || ’ Ph ; 
struction of railroads. The old Commonwealth thirty per cent || pared, to make some remarks in relation to it, 
which I have the honor, in part, to represent, is Mr WIE SON. Lamcertainly in favor, either '| trusting that other gentlemen will in due time 
. . s . + ae al at. A - ’ - j . . * . 
moderate in pretense, but is generally consider- || jy this form or some other, of reducing schedule think proper to do more justice to the subject 
ably in demand, especially about election times. = || than I am now able to do. 
; ; A of one hundred per cent., and schedule B of | . . 
No sooner was the recent election concluded, and : : In the first place I have something to say as to 
forty percent. Iam therefore in favor of the first a d ; ; 
we came here, than we were met by a proposal portion of this amendment proposed by the Com- the condition and exigencies of the times which 
to put railroad iron on the free list, whilst sugar || mittee on Finance. That portion is: make this demand upon us. [ cannot but say 
and other articles were to be left on the mover re << That all articles enumerated in schedules A and B, in that I have thought I have seen, especially withir 
cent, schedule. This is class legislation, and it || the act of 30th of July, 1846, reducing the duty on imports, || @ few days past, attempts to get up a sort of 


2 The next amendment of the committee was to 
insert after the first section of the’ bill: 





neaseecemeereannitanaipiaranmenemeranninan te 


came from quarters of the country which have || and for other purposes, shall on and after the Ist day of || panic in the country, to operate upon Congress. 
recently received, as I just now stated, some || July, 1857, pay ad valorem duties of thirty per centum.” || Especially from our cities there seems to be an 
twenty millions of acres of public lands, according This will reduce the revenue more than two || artificial cry of panic raised. Whatis the trouble? 
to the report of the Commissioner of the General millions of dollars; I think two and a half mil- || One part of it, and the only one presented with 
Land Office, which I have on my table. lions of dollars, at least. I wish to have this || much force by the Senator from Virginia, con- 


We ask for no speeial legislation in behalf of || proposition, which comes from the Committee on || sists in the fact that we have a plethora of money 
any great interest in Pennsylvania, other than” Rasace as a whole, so divided, at any rate, that || in our Sub-Treasury. What has produced that? 
that which is accorded to other interests, and || this portion of it may stand either in this bill, or || It was well understood and fully predicted, when 
that which is for the good of the whole coun- || in a new bill, or in the other amendments. I am || the Sub-Treasury system was established, that, 
try. I say that it is sound policy, as well as true || in favor of that portion of it; but the portion re- || of course, whenever you had any considerable 
duty, to make free trade in the raw materials |} ducing the other schedules—C, D, E, F, G, and || quantity of money on hand sequestered from the 
which we do not produce, and on which our arti- |} H—one fifth, | am opposed to. uses of society, it would produce trouble. That 
sans and manufacturers desire to employ their The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question || was a better founded prediction, with the amount 
labor. Any other re ee the wisest || is on the amendment tothe amendment proposed || of money we then had in the country, than it is 





rules on this subject. hat gives to Great Brit- |} by the Senator from Massachusetts. ‘now. I do not propose to multiply words on 
ain commercial supremacy now? It is that very The amendment to the amendment was re- || this point. Everybody knows that what is now 
idea which was advanced by Sir Robert Peel, of || jected. | complained of is the effect of the Sub-Treasury 


permitting the raw material to come free of duty, The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
and that is the great principle now under consid- || now is on the amendment of the Committee on 
eration by the bill from the House of Represent- || Finance. ally you will have some evils with every blessing. 
atives. Under the free list of the act of 1846, Mr. HALE. I wish to know of. the Senator || Most of the gentlemen who have spoken on the 
$50,000,000 worth of goods are annually im- || from Virginia what this amendment is? subject were among those who originally con- 
pee Now, we propose to enlarge this free Mr. HUNTER. The Committee on Finance || sidered the Sub-Treasury a great blessing; but I 
ist, and the duties heretofore collected on those || made certain amendments on which we are now || feel no disposition to reproach them for this evil, 
articles, which have been $6,000,000. That, in || voting. I gave notice that when it was in order || or to make an attack on their system, though 


system. Gentlemen on the other side of the 


my opinion, will permit the great interests of the || I should offer a substitute. everybody saw that this would be the effect. I 
country to stand; it will increase the labor of the Mr. HALE. What I want to know is, if itis || have nodisposition now tolaugh at their calamity, 
country; it will retain coin in this country; it will || a substitute for the bill? or mock when their fear cometh. I merely say 
reduce the revenues of the country, and we thus Mr. BRODHEAD. I will explain to the Sen- || that it was all foreseen and understood. 

achieve three great objects. ator from New Hampshire. A majority of the ||} But, Mr. President, I am noi at all satisfied 





I agree with the suggestion of the honorable || Committee on Finance—I did not agree to it my- || that there is such mighty trouble on that account. 
nator from Michigan, that we first take the vote || self —agreed to add this section to the bill as it || 1 have two reasons for thinking so. In the first 


upon the amendments proposed to the body of || comes from the House of Representatives. place, the amount of gold in use in the commer- 
the bill as it comes from the House. The two Mr.HALE. Ihave an amendment to propose || cial world has been rapidly accumulating within 

rst amendments are very slight. We all agree || to the original bill, and I do not wish to be pre- || the last five or six years, and is now advancing 
tothose. One is in respect to linseed, and the || cluded from offering it. at the same degree of progress, so as to Le making 


other zine. It introduces linseed and strikes out The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question || a disturbance in the exchanges and the relative 
zinc from the free om, Pent it under the fifteen || is on the amendment of the Committee on Fi- || value of property and labor. The millions of 





per cent. schedule; and then the question will be || nance. gold added to the circulating medium of the com- 
seal substitute of the honorable Senatorfrom || _Mr. BRODHEAD. That is a very important || mercial world from California and from Austra- 

ireinia. amendment, and I must call for the yeas and nays || lia, are making too rapid a change in the condi- 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster || upon it. I am opposed to that section. tion of society, and it may, perhaps, be regarded 


inthe chair.) The question before the Senate is The yeas and nays were ordered. as a wholesome ordering of Providence that there 


House insisted that it was a blessing. Occasion- 
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is this place, called the Sub-Treasury, to take | 
care of some of this money for awhile, until you || 
ean have it introduced a little more gradually into | 


the circulation of society, so that it may produce 
no sudden convulsion. 


I have another reason for the opinion which I | 


express as to the effect of the money in the Treas- 
I believe the commercial men of the Uni- 


leaving twenty or forty millions of dollars in the 
Treasury, in effect sequestered from public use, 


when there are some two hundred millions of cir- || 
culating medium in the country, as it is said. If | 
that is going to produce any distress in the | 
money market, the merehants know whether it is | 
prudent to coytinue their orders for importations, | 


‘hey can foresee this, and prepare against the 


day of evil much better than we can here, guided | 
by the little degree of intelligence we possess on || 


commercial subjects. 
For these reasons [am not so much alarmed 
about the effect of the money in the Treasury. 


I believe there is more in the first argument of | 


the Senator from Virginia, that it is apt to become 
a corruption fund, than in anything else. He said 
that a quantity of surplus money in any Treas- 


ury has a tendency to beget a degree of extrav- | 


agance in the Government, and perhaps leads 
to corruption. 


in so much danger of being misled, that we must 
put this money out of the way for fear it will 


J have a word now to say as to the manner of | 
making this demand for an immediate reduction 
of the revenue. How any particular fixed amount 
of specific duty, and especially how any partic- | 
ular amount of ad valorem duty, will affect the 


of practical experience on that point. You may 
have this year the same amount of ad valorem duty 
as last year, and you may import the very same | 


quantity of an article subject to that duty, and || 
yet you may have a great increase of your rev- || 
You may have the same rate of duty, and || 


enue, 
the same amount of importations, and 
a very great diminution of revenue. 


et have | 
You may, 


if you reduce the duty, very much increase the || 


importations, so as to overcome the reduction of | 
duty,and actually increase the revenue. You wey 
2d 


increase the duty, and yet, by so doing, diminis 


the revenue. These three problems, which are | 
involved in the solution of every question of this || 
kind, make the proposition always anexceedingly || 
If you have twenty-five per | 
cent. duty, for instance, on an article, and last year | 
the quantity of that article imported yielded you | 
| 


complicated one. 


a given amount of revenue, say half a million of 
dollars, you may the next year, with the same 


duty, import precisely the same quantity,and yet | 


because the price of the article is doubled in the | 
market where you bought it. The article which | 


double your revenue. The reason of that is, 


to-day costs a dollar per hundred at the place | 


- of exportation, may next year cost two dollars a | 


| 


hundred; and thus you may introduce the same | 
duty precisely as it was, an 


the duty and import the same quantity, ty would | 
increase the revenue probably; but that would | 
depend ys the fact whether or not the price re- | 
mained the same. So vice versa, if you reduce the 
percentage, you may, and ordinarily will, by that 
very reduction increase the importations. You 
might reduce the duty and double or treble the 
importations, and after all reduce the revenue, 
because it depends on the price of the articles. 
This complication of elements which enter into | 
every proposition of this kind, in the nature of 
things render it impossible for any man to fore- 
tell the effect of a change in the revenue laws. -I 
say any man—I mean such men as myself and 
those who ordinarily occupy places in this body. 
To ascertain with any reasonable probability the 
. chances of the result of such a measure, you must 
go to some practiced and experienced man in the 


ticular branches of commerce concerned. The | 
ritish Parliament fever change their system of |! 





| their exports and their imports. 


There is more in that argument |! 
than in any other; but I am hardly prepared to | 
think we are yet ready to acknowledge that we are | 


1] 
dirty our own fingers. 


| for enough to pay t 


| imports them here. Now loo 
revenue is always an exceedingly complicated || 
problem—a problem not easy of solution, and | 
especially by men who have not a large measure || 


| $20,000. Thatis the way the books would show 


amount of hundreds, and — your ad valorem | 


yet double the || 
amount of — income. Again, if you increase | 


| of spirits. 
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duties until they have had a commission of prac- 
ticed and experienced men to give them all the 
information they can obtain. ey do not go on 
in a sudden whim, after three or four hours’ con- 
sideration, to decide on a change of the rate of 
duties—a change which may, and perhaps will, 


| ruina large portion of the men in the community 
= || engaged in some particular branches of business. 
ted States understand what is to be the effect of || 


It is exceedingly difficult to do these things pru- 
dently, even after the most minute examination 
by inexperienced men. 

In the next place, Mr. President, the manner 
of raising revenue by ed valorem duties in itself 
complicates the subject. Formerly, when you 
talked about the balance of trade between nations, 
you could find that balance of trade by showing 
That was one 
important element in the science of knowledge 
on this subject. By laying our ad valorem duties, 


| however, on the price of the article at the place 
| where it is exported, we can find in our custom- 
| house no guide at all as to the balance of trade. 


I have heard it said, and I find it stated in the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the boliathe of trade is in our favor; because we 
export more than we import. Nothing can be 
more fallacious than that. It furnishes no guide 
at all, because the values put on the articles are 
estimated abroad as to the imports, and at home 
as to the exports; and the earnings of voyages, 


_ and the profits of commerce on the imports, are 
| not included in the calculation. 


Let me give an 
instance: A man sends off a cargo of flour, the 
price of which here, we will suppose, is $1Q0,000; 
he ships it to Europe. Suppose he sells it there 
freight and the duties, and 
give him twenty per cent.—say $120,000. Then, 
he lays out these $120,000 in goods abroad, and 

i at our custom- 
house books, and see how that transaction stands. 
Itis thus: we export $100,000, and we import 
$120,000; therefore, the balance against us is 


the transaetion; though the fact really was that 
the man made $20,000 instead of losing it—onl 


a small difference of $40,000 in $100,000! I | 


give this illustration to show that the fact of our 


exports overreaching our imports furnishes no | 


ground to suspect that the balance of trade is in 
our favor; for the plain reason, as I said before, 
that the custom-house calculations do not take 
into account the profits of the voyage, and the 
work and labor ofthe shipper. If all duties were 


' laid on the value of the articles at the port of im- 
| portation, and your calculations were on the basis 


of the value at that place of what you exported, 
and the value at the same place of what you 
imported, we should be able to ascertain ex- 
actly how the balance stood. In fact, ad valorem 
duties can never yield much security, by way of 
protection, to any American industry. Itis notin 
the nature of things that they can. The duties 
should be specific; and they are specific through- 
out almost all Europe. Suppose there is a thirty 
per cent. duty on a foreign article, which is also 
produced at home. That thirty per cent. duty 
operates in some measure as an incidental pro- 
tection to the American producer; but when the 
article is at a low price in the market, which is 
the time when the American producer requires 
promeeds that is the very time the duty comes 

own. Thirty per cent. on a small price would 
be very little; when the price is high the thirty 


| per cent. would be a large protection. When the 
| price is high abroad the American producer does 


not need any such protection; but at the very 
time he needs protection the ad valorem duty takes 
it from him. It is very much like the negro’s 
complaint about the moon, which he said was of 
very little use, for it never shone at all ee 
on very light nights, when it was not wanted. 
[Langiber't 

The amendment more immediately before us 
proposes, in the latter part, to reduce the duties 
on several schedules, The first part of it pro- 
poses to reduce the one hundred and the forty 
~ cent. schedules to thirty per cent. The one 
iundred per cent. schedule is composed entirely 
Then it proposes that all the other 
schedules shall be reduced one fifth, which would 
reduce the duty on wool, iron, and sugar, from 
thirty to twenty-four per cent. What is the 
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object ofthat? To reduce the revenue, we are tolq 
Will any gentleman stand here and tell me that 
he can satisfy a rational mind—satisfy his ow» 
mind—that such a reduction will reduce the tle 
enue? I ask the Senatorfrom Virginia whether he 
believes that the reduction of duty from thirty 
to twenty-four, or twenty-one per cent. , as he pro- 
poses, will reduce the amount of the revenye? 

Mr. HUNTER. Inrelation to that I said that 
I had calculated as such things are generally cal. 
culated, by supposing that the reduction of rey. 
enue would be in proportion to the reduction of 
the duty; but at the same time I admitted tha; the 
consumption would be greater, and therefore tho 
revenue would probably not be decreased as much 
as the decrease of the rate of duty. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I donot know how broad 
may be the gentleman’s examination; but does 
he suppose that reducing the duty from thirty to 
twenty-four per cent. will reduce the revenue? 

Mr. HUNTER. For the first year or two, | 
believe it will. " 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot conceive on 
what elements such a supposition is made. [If 
you take six per cent. from a thirty per cent. duty, 
Is it not'a direct encouragement to importation ? 
Has it not a direct tendency to the aiiciina of 
the price of the foreign article to the consumer? 
Is it not one of those moderate reductions which 
encourage men to importations? I know that 
when you make a very great reduction, that may 
not be the effect to so great an extent. You pro- 
pose to reduce the duty on spirits from one hun- 
dred to thirty per cent. I should be very much 
inclined to the opinion that so great a reduction 
as that would not probably increase the import- 
ations-so much as to overcome the difference in 
the duties, and make the revenue from these arti- 
cles what it was before; but when you lower the 
scale a little, the more uncertain becomes the 
effect of the duty. By and by it may have no 
effect at all, or it may operate directly the reverse 
of what you suppose. Take, for instance, the 
duty on iron, sugar, wool, and a variety of arti- 
cles in schedule C, at thirty per cent. If you 
reduce them to twenty-four per cent., it is one 
of those moderate reductions which has a direct 
tendency to increase importations, and increase 
the consumption of the foreign article. I am 
satisfied that no man’s opinion is entitled to any 
degree of confidence on this point, unless it be 
a practiced ironmaster, or an extensive importer 
and dealer in iron, who has had large experience 
on this subject. I say it is not a general rule 
that the reduction of duties reduces the revenue. 
It quite as often happens that it increases the rev- 
enue. It is as true now as it was when declared 
by Mr. Pitt, that in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms two and two do not make four. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance goes on the 
ground that a reduction of duties, as a general 
rule, would have the effect of reducing the rev- 
enue, I deny itasa general rule, I do not say 
that I believe it would increase the revenue, be- 
cause I have already stated that my opinion is 
worth nothing on that point. I do not*mean, 
however, to undervalue my own opinion as 
against that of my brother Senators; but 1 speak 
of it as compared with the opinion of a man of 
practical experience and observation on subjects 
ike this, ; 

In relation to the pending amendment, I think 
the reduction of the duty on spirits from one hun- 
dred to thirty per cent. would reduce the revenue. 
It would undoubtedly very largely increase the 
importation of spirits, but not so largely as to 
make the thirty per cent. duty yield as much as 
the one hundred per cent. duty did before. 1 am 
not sure that the great mass of our people, whose 
opinions are entitled to any respect, would con- 
sider it very good policy forus to encourage the 
importation of rum, brandy, and gin. To reduce 
the duty on these articles from one hundred to 
thirty per cent., and thus give that great encour- 
agement to the importation of foreign liquors, 
and render them cheap and accessible to all men, 
is, to say the least, a very questionable species 
of policy. I know it may be said on the other 
side, that this will give us better liquor, and that 
if people will get drunk they will not have 80 
much bad liquor. I have my doubts of that. 
My opinion is, that liquors from abroad are 
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drugged and assimilated to a much greater ex- 
tent than our liquors at home. There is more || America were mixed with ours, to enable them 
eject to adulterate liquor costing from two to || to take color better. Fine wool is imported from 
gve dollars a gallon than whisky at thirty cents, |; Germany, Russia, and Australia. 

and there isa great deal more of itdone. Ido|; Mr. COLLAMER. On both those points I 
not know that the foreign article comes much in || feel it my duty to make some remarks, and to 
competition with the home production, for I think || trace somewhat the history of wool. [had occa- 
that probably ae and New England rum | sion, some years since, in the other branch of the 
furnish our people who use such articles more || Capitol, to speak on the subject; but that, prob- 
easily and more cheaply than the foreign supply. i ably, is worthy of very little recollection on the 
Of late years the business of rectifying whisky || part of tiaybody but I think it now my duty to 
and New England rum, and sending them to || make a brief statement. ; 

Europe as the basis of French brandy, to be sent || There are no fine wools in the world, raised 
back to us at four dollars per gallon, has been a || anywhere on this earth, which are not all from 


large business. the same family of sheep. By fine wool, | mean 
' 


In relation to the other ¢lause of the amend- || such wool as is sometimes called spinning wool, 
ment, Which proposes to reduce the thirty, the |} which is spun and wove into broadcloths, and 
twenty-five, the fifteen, the ten, and the five per || kerseymeres, especially those which are required 
cent. schedules one fifth, I cannot doubt that, || to take a finish; that is, after they are wove and 
taken as a whole, the effect will be to give a di- || fulled, there is a face raised upon thefn by either 
rect encouragement to importations. ll that I || carding or teasleing,and then they are sheared and 
have said in reference to the last part of the case || pressed and calendered, for the purpose of making 
applies with nearly equa! force to the amendment |} a finish on them. 
of the Senator from Virginia; for that brings down || fulling wool. 
all the schedules, reducing the thirty per cent. to come from? 
twenty-three, the twenty-five to twenty-one, the || family of sheep. 
twenty to sixteen, as I understand. || At the period of our earliest acquaintance with 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘he thirty to twenty-three, || Spain, there was found a certain breed of sheep 
the twenty-five to nineteen, and the twenty to || called merino sheep. We do not know how early 
thirteen. \| they were there. We have some inklings that 

Mr. COLLAMER. They are all scaled off, || they were there at as early a period as the Ro- 
and reduced a little more than the committee pro- || mans had control of the’country. 
pose; and his amendment does not preserve || came from we know not; but the word “ merino”? 
exactly the same scale as the committee. The |} means “ over the sea,’’ and it was connected with 
remarks which I have made on the great purpose || the idea that these sheep came over the sea, so 
which the Senator urges of reducing the revenue || that probably they were not indigenous to Spain 
apply. with equal force to his proposition; and I || originally. This is the family of sheep out of 


That can be done only with 
Now, where do the fulling wools 


infer from it the same results as from that of the || which all the fine wool sheep of the world were | 


committee, except that, he proposing a little larger 
reduction, the effect will be to increase still more 
the importation and the consumption of the foreign | 
articles,and of course to produce a greater amount 
of revenue. 
If this had been all, or anything like all, the true | 
features of the case, I should never have troubled | 
myself, and certainly not troubled the Senate, 
by making any remarks on this occasion; but it 
resents other and more important questions. | 
Nothing that 1 have said in relation to the re- | 
duction of the duty on distilled spirits affects m 
constituents; but there is another feature in all 
these propositions in regard to which my con- 
stituents have a deep interest, and on which I 
feel it my duty to submit some remarks—I allude 
to the feature concerning wool. The Senator 
from Virginia proposes to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight per cent. I do not sup- 


| produced. Fora number of centuries these sheep 
were entirely owned by the nobility and royal 





north in summer, and south in the winter, so that 
they were always kept on green fields. They 
were kept in large flocks. ‘They roamed south 





outofthe kingdom. A man who exported a sheep 
was sentenced to the galleys for life. 
these sheep were obtained in the rest of Europe. 
In 1784 or 1785—I will not be exact in the date, 


gave him, as a royal present in return, six Eng- 
lish coach horses. These sheep were placed at 
Windsor, under the care of Sir Joseph Banks, 
pose that I can render myself very interesting to || and the utmost exertions were made to induce the 
others on the question of wool; but duty to my || use of that kind of fine sheep among the farmers 
own constituents requires me to express my views || of England. To this day England does not raise 
at large, and with some degree of particularity, || a pound of wool out of which you can make a 
because a great part of the premises which seem || yard of broadcloth that any gentleman in this 
to have been assumed, or attempted to be shown || house wears. For a long time all her fine wool 
in the computations on this subject, are altogether || has come from abroad. After Spain went into 
erroneous. I wish first to show where our fine || the business of digging gold in South America, 
wool comes from, and our coarse wool also, whe || all her wool was exported to England, there 
breeds it, who raises it, who clips it. manufactured, and sent back to Spain to be sold, 
[have heard gentlemen in the other House, || and they dug gold to pay forit. The result has 
and sometimes here, run a parallel between this || been, that while they have run down, England 
country and England, and say that we should || has run up. (7 
calculate the effeet of taking off the duty on wool I wish to show why that flock of sheep did not 
here by the result of a similar measure in Eng- || succeed in England, and to show the difference 
land. ft is said that the result of taking off the || between their condition and ours, to see why fine 
duty on imported wool raised the price of wools || wools succeed here and cannot there. 
in England, and therefore they conclude that || same time that that present was made to George 
taking off the duty on wool here will raise the 
price here. Even the Senator from Virginia to- 
day talked of our not raising fine wool in this | 
country, and said we were obliged to goto South 
America to import fine wool to mix with ourownh 
in order to make broadcloth, i view these as the 
most gross, extravagant misstatements, perhaps, 
that were ever presented to a deliberative belly. 
Another argument is, that this country cannot 
produce fine wools, and that we must enable our 
manufacturers to get their fine wool from abroad, | 
because it cannot be produced in this country. 
Mr. HUNTER. Did the Senator say that I 
Stated our fine wools were brought from South 





the Sixteenth. . The flock given to the King of 
France was put on the Ramboullet farm, which 


having always kept it. That flock of sheep, 
bred in, as I shall heredfter mention, is the French 
merino of the present day. 

At the same time the same present was made 
to the Elector of Saxony. The flock which went 
to the Elector of Saxony was attended to and 
selected all the time for the finest wool, without 
regard to size. The l'rench selected with regard 
to size. The Germans selected for fineness of 
wool merely. The flock given to the Elector of 





cen 


Ameriea? Saxony is the basis, the origin, the parentage 
Mr. COLLAMER. I so understood the Sen- |} of all the Saxony wool of the world, now to be 
ator found all over Bavaria, Silesia, Hungary, and 
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| Mr. HUNTER. I said the wools from South | 


I say they are all from the same | 


Where they | 


family of Spain. They were pastured and driven | 


None of | 


but at any rate between 1780 and 1790—the King | 
of Spain gave a flock of these sheep, forty in | 
number, to George the Third. The English King | 


the Third, a similar present was made to Louis | 


was then the royal farm, and is still, Bonaparte || 
|| the fields in the winter. 
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a 
Russia, and this country—as I shall direetly 
show. ¢ 

About the latter part of the last centary, there 
was introduced into England that branch of farm- 
ing called the turnip culture, which is the basis 
of prosperity to the English agriculturists at the 
present day. Bverything in England which sus- 
tained human life, everything that the people could 
eat, was very dear, as we all know, until a recent 
period, since they have taken off their sliding scale 
of duties on wheat, and allowed foreign provisions 
to be introduced for the benefit of manufactures. 
The turnip culture was this: they sowed a large 
field, especially on the downs of England, with 
turnips—generally the Swedish turnips—and then 


| in the fall of the year they would put upon the 
| turnip fields a flock of their native long wool 


sheep—the best improved breeds of which are the 


South Downs and the Leicestershires. Those 
sheep ate the turnips on the ground. There was 
no gathering them—no eutting them up. When 


| they exhausted one field they went to another, 


and so on through the winter. The climate being 

mild, they wintered in the fields on .the turnips, 

and were in a fine condition for mutton in the 

| spring. A mutton sheep in England at that day 
and now, averages from eighty to one hundred 

| pounds dressed off. The French merinoes, with 
all the improvements they could give them by 

breeding in, do notavergge more than forty pounds 

dressed off. The mutton of the English sheep 

would command in the British market, and has all 

the time for thirty years back, from ten to twelve 

‘cents a pound. It is a very superior nrutton, 
| That is not all. When a piece of land in Eng- 
| land had been tilled in the manner I mentioned, 
and the sheep herded upon it, it would produce 

| twenty-two bushels of wheat to the acre, and that 
| wheat averages from two dollars to two dollars 
' and fifty cents a bushel in England at all times. 
searing these facts in mind, you will see how 


|| fruitless was the attempt to introduce into Eng- 
|| land these little merinoes, small sheep, whieh 


j || shear about three pounds and a half in their nat- 
into Andalusia, and north into Castile. For | 


many centuries men were prohibited, under the | 
most severe penalties, from carrying any sheep 


ural condition as they eame from Spain. Even 
the French merinoes, as they have improved them, 
yield but six, and ours from three to three and a 
half or four pounds. The farmers were told by 
the nobility, ** The King has made me a present 
of some fine wool sheep, and we want you to at 
tend to them, so as not to be dependent on foreign 
countries for our supply of fine wool.’’ The farmer 
saw atonce that the wool from these sheep would 
not bring him more than two shillings sterling a 


|, pound for three pounds, while the long wool sheep 
| would shear eight or ten pounds of wool; and then 
|| the inqujry was, how much will that little sheep 


bring for mutton? Notacent. You can never 


|| make valuable mutton of it. In Vermont, where 
|, we have so many fine wool sheep, our people use 


little or no mutton, though we have a little lamb 
| oceasionally. I never saw any mutton there that 
| compared at all with the Virginia mutton, which 
| I see here. Indeed, lam reminded of an anec- 


|, dote of an old neighbor of mine who was rather 
|| fond of mutton. He used to talk about these little 
|| merino sheep, and said, ‘‘ When you gota quarter 
|| of it dressed off, you could see the light between 
jethe ribs. In good old times, when we had the 
|| large sheep, a man might goout and steal a 


| sheep, and bring home something for his family 


|| to eat, but now, if you bring home one of these 


|| little merino sheep you might as well have a 
At the | 


tin lantern to eat.’? (Laughter.} The English 
farmer said at once: “1 can do nothing with 
these little sheep; I may get two or three dol- 
lars for the gvool; but [ can get ten dollurs for 
| the careass of the mutton sheep, if I lose all 





|else. Besides, these little sheep cannot live in 
They are not stout 
| enough to endure that. I must have the large 
| sheep for the mutton | can get out of it, and because 
| it will live on the fields in the winter and enrich 
| my land, so that it will yield twenty-two bushels 
of wheat to the acre.’’ That is the average in 


| England; our average is not fourteen. Do you 





| wonder, Mr. President, why they would not in- 
troduce and adopt the merino breed of sheep in 
England? You can see at once why it was so. 
After the utmost exertions for some thirty years 
in trying to do this, and succeeding not at all 

| finally the royal flock of fine wool sheep was sold 


; 
| 
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| 
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atauction. 1 Have seen the account of those sales || what slightly on the climate and the feeding. In | Seeretary of the Treasury seemed to me at fi 

in the Library of Congress, showing to whom Saxony their flochs are driven under shelter in | to be very strange, but now it appears to be 
each sheep was sold, and how much it was sold | the hot days of summer. There are sheds for | adopted by the Finance Committee. |; is . 
for. them to protect them from the heat of the sun. || sacrifice wool. Formerly, the lamb was offered 


While this business was going on in England | That care is not taken in this country; perhaps || up as a sacrifice; but now we are to offer , 


: 4 : ; ? ; Ip Woo 
with this want of success, in Saxony they had | they do not need it here. In Australia the wool |; and the wool-growers, for that is the only artis 
attended to that family of sheep which came to made from the English and Saxony merino sheep || of our production at which this free list is aimed 


the Elector of Saxony, and had bred in entirely, is a fine and rather longer wool than ours. Itis || From what do you raise revenue ? 
with regard to fineness of the wool. They had | silky. Some few of those sheep have been taken 
shepherded them on the fields and plains of Ger- | to Brazil and Chili, and there crossed with the 
many, and bred them, in fine, by selecting the native sheep, producing a rather better quality of 
finest all the time, without regard to size. The || wool, but still a coarse wool. The great body 
result was, they got a delicate, small, tender | of the long wool, which is combing wool, for the 
sheep, called the Saxony sheep, which is all over | making of worsted, is English wool. The coarser 
the regions I have mentioned | wools, which we use for bocking, carpets, blan- 
The gentleman who bid off, in 1817 I think, | kets, and coarse articles, are the Smyrnaand Rio 
the greater part of the royal flock that was sold | Janeiro wools. The wools cited in your commerce 
in England, was a captain in the British Navy. | and nafigation reports as Smyrna wool comes 
His name Ido not nowremember; I think it was | from Asia Minor; and the wool quoted as Buenos 
Mitchell, or some common name of that kind. || Ayres is from Rio Janeiro and other parts of 
He went, about the same time, to Saxony, and | South America. 
bought a larger flock of the Saxony breed; and The difference between us and England is, that 
cerried them both to Australia. That is now the || they raise coarse wool, and they may very wel! || room, hardly supposing that I should be called 
family of Aystralian sheep; their wool is a fine || admit free of duty fine wool for their manufac- || upon to use them. The Secretary of the Treas. 
silky wool. It has been produced by crossing || tures without interfering with the home produc- || ury, in order to eoax, or persuade, or convince 
the breeds from England and Saxony. tion of wool, whereas the great body of our sheep || the people of the propriety of taking the duty off 
Now, how came these sheep in our country? | are raised for fine wool. I do not say that it is || wool, has made a great body of tables, which are 
Mr. Livingston, who was our Minister to France | as fine as the finest Saxony, but it is a fine spin- || presented in his report. He says there has been 
in the latter part of the reign of Louis XVL., got | ning, fulling, felting wool. Can it be said for one || a large protection on wool, but there has not been 
a few sheep from the Ramboullet flock in France, || moment that there is any degree of parallelism || an increase of its production at the same rate as 
and carried them to New Rochelle,in New York. | between us and England? We may well let in || the increase of population. How does he prove 
Colonel Humphries, of Connecticut, wasour Min- || coarse wool; and under the protective tariff of || it? Look at his tables,and you will find how he 
ister to Spain at that time, and he gota few sheep | 1842, all wool below seven cents a pound was let || makes it out. He has but two materials upon 
as a presentfrom the Kingof Spain. ‘They were || in without duty atall. Itis notthatthat troubles || which to go—the census returns of 1840 and of 
taken to Connecticut; but they never amounted || our people, but it is the fine wool. Gentlemen, || 1850. According to these returns, sheep and wool 
to much. | then, will see at once why it is that we cannot be || have diminished slightly in Vermont, and con- 
About 1810, at Bonaparte’s second invasion of || considered as parallel to England in this matter, || siderably in the other New England States. Mas- 
Spain, when he had possession of the Prices of |, and why the same law cannot produce the same || sachusetts and Rhode Island never had any con- 
Peace, and was endeavoring to reéstablish Joseph | effect here that itdid there. The Secretary of the || siderable interest in wool growing, and have none 
Bonaparte on the Spanish throne, the Cortes or- | Treasury says, in his report, that if we put our || now; Connecticut never had any; New Hamp- 
dered the sule of the royal flocks, for the purpose | manufacturers on the same footing that manufac- || shire had some, but has very little now. The 
of raising money to defend the nation, giving to || turers are in foreign countries, they will succeed. || fine wool sheep from Saxony and England and 
the purchasers the right to carry them out of the || That cannot be done until some commercial mil- || Spain, of which I have given the history, have 
kingdom. William Jarvis, who is still living in |-lennium that we have never yetseen arrives. How || spread West. We had a protective tariff on 
Vermont, was then our consul at Lisbon. Seeing | is itin France? There are thirty millions of peo- || woolens under the acts of 1818, 1828, 1832, and 
thisadvertisement, he wentinto Estramadura,and | ple, probably more,in France. When Bonaparte || 1842. When the tariff of 1842 was arranged, 
at that auction bid off eleven hundred of thesheep. | adopted what was called the continental system in || commenced the great migration of sheep to the 
He sent them to this country—to Baltimore, |, Europe, he established for France an utter pro- | fertile valleys and hillsof New York, Pennsyl- 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston—reserving | hibition of the importation of manufactured goods vania, western Virginia, Ohio, and so on into 
| 


; From spirits, 
sugar, woolens, cottons, silks, and iron. Those 


six articles yield the great bulk of the revenue 
The others are mere trimmings. As to the duty 
on spirits, I do not feel much interested in it, ] 
say the blow is aimed at wool alone of all these 
classes of American production. Why is it? | 
would seem to be this: we will agree to log-roll 
and make | preen with iron and sugar, and this 
interest and that and the other interest; we wl 
all strike hands against wool; wool must come 
down. 

There are some features in connection with this 
matter about which I should desire to speak with 
more particularity, but I left e books at my 

0 





a flock to himself, as he was about to return from abroad, and especially from England. The || Michigan, and now into Wisconsin and Minne- 
home. He returned with his flock to his farm || object was to break down England. He said it || sota. The process continued of purchasing at 
in Vermont, where he now resides, and where he |, was the English looms that met him everywhere; || the East and taking them to the West, importing 
has kept that family of sheep to this day. He || the English manufacturers furnished the money || a few at the same time to cross the breeds. That 
has shearings of each year from that time to this, | that pointed the bayonets at him all over the con- || went on for six or eight years gradually, and 
marked with the dates, so that you can compare || tineut. It was to break down England that he || since then the ratio of increase has reduplicated 
them, and see whether the alan improving or | persuaded or coerced the different Powers of Eu- || constantly, and it has been going on of late years 
deteriorating. ‘There is a decided improvement. || rope to join him in what he called the continental || with accelerated velocity. The increase is by geo- 
It is a great deal better than when he brought the || system. He got the whole continent of Europe || metric, instead of arithmetic, progression. Now 
sheep from Spain. His importation was the basis || united against Great Britain’s manufactures. It || let us turn to the notions of the Secretary of the 
of the merino sheep of this country. I well re- || was the backing out of Russia by the influence of || Treasury. He takes the census of 1840, and 
member, that soon after the close of the last war || England, that caused the convulsion and brought shows the amount of sheep then in the country, 
with Great Britain, in which we suffered so much | on the final catastrophe; but from that day to this, } and then he takes the census of 1850, showin 
for the want of woolens, some of these sheep, a | in France, there has been an utter prohibition || the number of sheep and the quantity of woo 
year or two old, sold for $400 a piece. I have || against the importation of manufactured woolens. || raised at that time. Then, in order to get up to 
seen a littie merino sheep, that aman could carry || The French may well bring in wool free of duty, || 1855, to lay the foundation for his conclusion, he 
under his arm, sold for $400. They were thus || because they have thirty millions of people, and || takes the ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850, and 
introduced into New England, and they have || their own manufactures have the seokaelen com- || gives half of it as the increase from 1850 to 1855. 
— spread off into Pennsylvania, New || mand of the clothing of them. To talk in this | During the last five years the ratio of increase 

fork, Ohio, and so on West. As late as 1826,)) Hall of so making our tariff as to give our man- || may have been double or treble what it was in 
after we had entered upon the protective system || ufacturers a common chance with the manufac- || the preceding ten years; but he gives the same 
in relation to woolens, and especially after the || turers of France is preposterous. Soon after the || ratio as before. How fallacious is that reason- 
act of 1828, our people went to Saxony, and ob- | late alliance of England and France, the present || ing! He makes out that we raise now about 
tained some of the daxony flock, as a finer wool | Emperor of France was tod that this prohibition || 40,000,000 pounds of wool a year. The New 
sheep. Considerable numbers of them were im- || in France was illiberal, unadapted to the age, and || England manufacturers, the most leading and in- 
ported in those two years; but they did not || ought to be relaxed. He made his edict permit- || telligent of them—among them the Senator from 
answer oyr purpose at the North. They were || ting the importation of wool, and agreeing to take || Rhode Island, [Mr. James}—agree, by the returns 
too feeble; they were not stout egpugh for our || off, at a certain time, the prohibition on the im- || of their own work, that we raised more than 
climate; they did not winter well; but they have || portation of Woolens; but in order to reconcile || 60,000,000 pounds last year. The Secretary of 
done. pretty well in some parts of the country— || the French manufacturers to these proceedings, || the Treasury has not got two thirds of the actual 
I have particularly on my mind Washington || he decreed that a bonus should be paid upon all |) amount. Last year, over 60,000,000 pounds of 
county, in Pennsylvania, where they are produc- || exported woolens of French manufacture. Thus || wool_were actually purchased and worked up 1" 
ing Saxony wool of high quality. In Ohio they || the chance of letting into France foreign woolens || the factories. This fact shows how utterly mis- 
have crossed the Saxony with our eastern meri- | was to be made up to the French manufacturer by || taken is the Secretary’s basis of calculaiion. 
noes; and a large part of the wool of northern | paying him a bounty on his exportation. That But after all, the great argument is that the 
Ohio now is of as high grade as the full blood | was continued until last October, when the com- |! manufacturers must be aided. I do not suppose 
merino, and perhaps a grade beyond that and 
Saxony together. 

I have thus, Mr. President, attempted to show, 














plaints of the manufacturers were such that that || any one who is acquainted with me would imagine 
decree was superseded by an order that it should || I had any enmity or personal dislike to manufac- 
not take effect for six years. .No importation of || turers. They are all about me, They are my 


the product of a single family of sheep. What- 
ever difference there is in its quality depends on 
the care, and the breeding, and probably some- 


Whether it will ever be allowed in point of fact, || them in Vermont is comparatively small compared 
I do not pretend to gay. with the number in the rest of New England. 
The idea which is kept up in the report of the |] As the Senator from Virginia insists on his prop- 


in a brief, summary manner, that fine wool is all | woolens into France can be allowed for six — near neighbors, though to be sure the number of 
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‘on to remodel our whole tariff, recast our 

ial system—as he goes back to first prin- 

s, and attempts to apply them, I must be 
ed for folie ing his example. 

| advance, as an initial principle, standing in 

ne on this topic, that you cannot successfully, 

, forms of financial protection in the way 

af pony force into ultimate success and perma- 

| prosperity any manufacture which depends 

r the supply of its materials upon foreign coun- 


s. Thatis hot-bed, forced protection. If it | 


has to depend on the foreign supply for the raw 
material, the manufacture never can succeed if it 
a necessary of life. The attempts that may 
made from time to time temporarily to do that 


“ i be fatal to the men who engage in the exper- | 


rent. Apply this principle to ‘the case of wool. 
jf our manufacturers are to be aided by duties 
kept on woolens, and are to be aided to set up 
manufactures by getting material from abroad, 

m the very countries which manufacture 
woolens, I say, if they do so, they will not suc- 

d. There are no people on earth who will 

ibmit to be taxed on their woolens or any neces- 
sary of life merely for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer. The attempt to do it will fail. The law 
iy be passed with that object; manufactories 
may be built; but they will just as certainly 
ily fall down on the heeds of their builders as 
ey build them, because the people will not sub- 
mit to it for any great length of time. The true 
iple which has been subscribed to and sus- 
ned by our leading statesmen of all political 
urties, General Jackson i included, is, that where 

i article of manufacture is a necessary of life to 
a people, it should have a discrimination of duties 
in its favor to encourage dt, provided it can be 

pplied with its elements from the production 
of our own country. All depends, however, on 

last element in the proposition. It is good for 

‘thing without it. 

What is the history of our woolens? While we 
were colonies, we were furnished entirely with our 
woolens from England. Great pains were taken 

y England to prevent any manufactures what- 
ever in this country. We made a little in a 
domestic way, buta law was passed that no man 
should export colonial manufactured articles from 
on . colony to another. In short it was stated in 
the British Parliament that the colonists should 
not be permitted to make a hob-nail. We carried 
the raw materials to England, and there they were 
manufagtared for us,and we paid four hundred per 

to them for doing it. When we passed out 
f the condition of colonies, and became a com- 

cial people of ourselves, very soon came the 
jc ilues in Europe and the long wars on the 
col " nt. We were then the carriers of the 
world, and made our money by commerce, and 
ald at any time supply ourselves with w hat we 
vanted, being almost the only neutral afloat. All 
went as merry as a marriage-bell until we got in 
conflict with England again in 1812. There may 

t be many gentlemen present, though there are 
some, who know something about that war. I 
ived at that time, and I remember its incidents. 
| had a little to do with it. I was pretty young 
at that day, but not so young as the woman who 
could not tell when she was born—it was so long 
atimeago. [Laughter.] I know that in 1814 I 
had to give fourteen dollars a yard for a piece of 
blue broadcloth, and pretty blue atthat. I know 
there was very great suffering in the Army for 

nkets. I know that disiress prevailed in all 
arters for the want of woolens tn all the forms 
We felt and knew all 
;and when we came out of the war our peo- 
eagerly seized hold of the merino sheep and 
bre d themin. Manufactories commenced during 
‘te war, There never was a yard of broadc loth 
made in America until the war of 1812. Then 
‘twas made in Rhode Island, by Mr. Brown, lL 
believe. We began in that ws iy from necessity. 
lmmedi: ately after the war, in 1816, a protective 
duty was laid, and in 1828it was enlarged so much 
7) to create great dissatisfaction at the South. 
hen commenced, or rather manifested them- 
Selves more fully, the objections of South Carolina 
to & protective discriminating tariff. Wewenton 
under that act until 1832, when Mr. Clay’s com- 
promise tariff billcommenced. By that scheme the 


ou 
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in Which they are used. 
that 


duties were to come off ten per cent. a year until |! deeply involved in this matter 
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they came down to twenty per cent. We went on 
successfully and prosperously in growing sheep, 
spreading the increase of them over the ¢ ountry, 
and in manufacturing woolens, until that time. 

These interests lived when ten per cent. came off; 
they lived when twenty per cent. came off. In 
1840 the duties on woolens came down to twenty- 
five per cent., and were to come down to twenty 
in 1841; and in 1840 every woolen manufactory in 
America stopped. I know—it isa matter within 


| my own personal recollection—that the clip of 


wool of 1840-41 was not sold until 1842. Nota 
pound of wool was sold in New England for those 
two years unless some sold on sheriff’s execution. 
There was not a spindle running on a woolen 
thread throughout America at that time. 

When the tariff act of 1842 was passed, the 
hum of the loom, the bustle of activity was again 


| heard. The price of wool rose, and the manu- 


| facturer did well. 


That went on until the tariff 
of 1846. Our present +" is not as protective 
of wool and woolens as the tariff of 1842, and 
under it the manufacturing interest has not been 
so successful. The principal difficulty is that 
there are no specific duties in the act of 1846 as 
there had been in the tariff of 1842 and preceding 
tariffs. 

This is a brief and summary history of the 
progress of the wool-growing and the wool-man- 
ufacturing interest in this country. Now, it is 
said, our manufacturers must have the raw mate- 
rials free of duty. The broadcloths themselves 
when manufactured are raw materials to the tai- 
lor, and on the same principle the tailor ought to 
have his materials without duty. Noman wears 
broadcloth until it is made up into garments. 
Sugar is a raw material, iron is a raw material, 
bloom iron and rough forged horse shoes; nails 
are a raw material. | 

The idea which L have advanced is that a man- 
ufacture depending for its materials on a for- 
eign supply can never continue in existence and 
prosperity by protective tariffs. But we are told 
that if we will allow our manufacturers to go 
abroad and buy their wool cheap, they will there- 
by put the fac tories in operation, and create a de- 
mand for our own wools, and increase their price 
in the market. That may do to tell the mari 
but when you reduce the proposition to plain 
English, every man can see its Pcs y. You 
propose to fix the tariff so that the manufacturer 
can buy fine wools cheap, and the wool-grower 
sell them dear. ‘That certainly is a very difficul 
problem, but that is what is attempted to ie 





| shown in this case. They say th y are going 


actually to effect that. They are going to carry 


out the experiment of the man who fired at a calf 


in the bushes, thinking it was a deer, and missed 
it, and when joked about it said that he fired in 
such a way as to hit it if a deer, and miss itif a 
calf. [Laughter.] You propose now to arrange 
things in such a way that the manufacturer can 


a wool cheap, and the grower sell it dear. It 
isa paradox. But itis said that we do not pro- 


| duce such wool as will do for the woolens this 


country needs. How are you going to encourage 
us to doit? Are you going to let in all foreiga 
wools and nottake ours? What will be the nat- 
ural result? I should think to kill all the sheep, 
and make ourselves dependent in peace and war 
on the foreign supply, and set up a body of man- 
ufacturers who are at the mercy of the foreign 
supply atany time. England, Russia, or France 
can lay a prohibi tory duty on the e xportation of 
wool, and where then would be our manufactu- 
rer? If war should come on, where will be our 
supply? Are we to arrange affairs in such 
manner that we shall be dependent as we were in 
the last war with England, and while we were 
colonies of England? Is that the object? That 
such will be the effect must be obvious, I think, 
if this policy be adopted and carried out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that we 
sumnadhetare more wool than we produce. That 
is true. Then it is said the wool-crower need 
feel no concern, because all his wool is used up 
now, and there is not enough of it. It is said that 
if foreign wool be admitted free, a greater demand 
will be created, and encouragement will be given 
for an enlarged supply. In this connection we 
should consider the price of on for that is 
1 have every 


SENATE. 


week, and sometimes more freque ntly, as regular 
a return of the market price of wool as any south- 
ern*planter, however elevated he ms Ly be, has of 
the pric e of cotton in Europe. Our pe ople who 
are interested in this matter kee p themselves daily 

advised as to the price of wool. In all our couti- 
try papers the regular market price of wool is 
given week by week and day by day. I have now 
inmy room the mé arket price of wools in Boston 
on last F riday. Our wool is the merino wool, 

and its price is from fifty to sixty cents a pound 
in the Boston market. The prices of the Saxony 
wool, the finest sheep attended to in Pennsylva- 
nia and a part of Ohio and western Virginia, are 
sixty to sixty-seven cents a pound. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Where do they manufac- 
ture it? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Perhaps that is a very 
natural question. It is true our people make very 
little of what is called finished or faced broad- 
cloth and kerseymeres, but it is manufactured 
into such cloth as I now wear for pantaloons. It 
is manufactured in Connecticut a all over New 
England m large quantities into the various col- 
ored otha you see used by pe ople all over the 
country. The wool raised from’ our poorest 
native shee »p will average about twenty- -five cents 
apound. Any of it that is crossed with the finer 
bree dsruns up from thirty -five to fifty ce nts. Fifty y 
cents we regard as the full price of the merino 
wool. 

It is said, however, that we do not supply 
American wools for broad ‘loths, and that there 
are only two broadcloth factories in operation in 
our country, and they are for the Army and 
Navy. Large quantities of woolens are made, 
however. One of my nearest neighbors, in one 
factory, employs ~ hundred and thirty hands 
all the time, and he has advanced his pecuniary 
condition very rapidly within the last five or six 
years. It is a successful business. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, has given us lists 
showing that the importation of foreign woolens 
has largely increased. I wish to call attention to 
that. It may be an utter fallacy. He tells us 
that from 1840 to this time the importations of 
woolens have gone - from $9,000,000 worth to 
$30,000,000 worth. Asl have alre ady explained, 
you may one year import $15,000 000 worth of 
broadcloth and kerseymeres s, and four years after- 
wards import $17,000,000 worth, ace ording to the 
custom- house books, and yet import pre cisely the 
same quantity of yards in each year. There is 
nothing in these returns to convince any man 
that a single yard more of broadcloth is introduced 
into America now than there was ten years ayo. 
I know the value of the imports in dollars is 
more than it was then; but who does not know 
that within the last seven years the price of almost 


reverything in the commercial world, both in 


Europe and in America, has almost doubled? 
There has been, on an average, an increase of 
more than thirty-three per cent. in the price of 
everything. Because you have increased your 
import ations of foreign woolens in dollars, it does 
not prove that you have introduced a single yard 
of broadcloth more than before, and therefore all 
these returns and tables, so ostentatiously dis- 
playe d by the Secretary of the Treasury, prove 
nothing in the world. 

As I have said, the English import their fine 
wools. Itisa little curious to ascertain where 
the English get their fine wools, to compare with 
those of Germany, France, Saxony, and the 
Zoll-Verein. The flock that was taken to Aus- 
tralia has produced the fine wools with which 
England is now mainly supplied. If gentlemen 
will look into the British Almanac for this year, 
they will find that last year England imported 
99,300,446 pounds of wool, and reéxported 
29,45: 3.446. Of the 99 000,000 pounds of imported 
wool, 74,000,000 came from Australia. They 
exported 29,000,000 of what they imported ; so 
that we find that the ae import was the 
70,000,000 pounds of Aus‘ralian wool, received 
from their own province r hat is all the fine 
wool theyv have, exc pt a little from the Cane. 

There are coarse wools coming from up the Med- 
iterranean—the Smyrna—and the Brazil wools, 
which compete in some manner with the Eng- 
lish long wools, from w hich they make most of 
their stuff goods. Itis provided in this bill, as it 
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I think that will shut out the 
£0 wi alt ther. I leve there is thirty- 
: rted, 


ive more than twenty- 


ily impo 
our wool wil 
I nt. 
HALE. 
vir. COLLAN 
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pe 
vir. More than thirty-three. 
iER. Notthat which is washed 


or » sheep; but all wool that is not washed on 
' heen, I thin} 3 more than thirty-three per 
‘ of dirt The Buenos Ayres and Smyrna 
\ lis always sheared without washing, thrown 
‘ and, and gathered up with dirt. We have 
machines for cleaning it, and it does not cost 
! 1 to cleanit 1 | ve all that wool has more 
t thirty-three per cent. of dirt, and some of it 
fifty percent. My om 1 iS, that if you mean 
fairly t in free of duty all wools under fifteen 
‘ is a pound, that } vision about thirty-thr e 
] ent. of dirt should be ick out. 

The bul of the House of Representatives also 
provide hat all wool costing fit y cents a pr und 
or over, shall be on the free list. It seems to me 
that will amount practically to letting in all woo! 
fi he Secretary of the 'T'rea ury Says SO in 
his report. He says the very fine and the very 
coarse oucht to be let in free: but that the proba - 
bility is, such a law would be ve ry difficult of exe- 
‘ n, and might amount to nothing atall. I 


strongly ct that will be made practically 
to ng the maximum and minimum together, 
and 1 result will be to admit all wool tree of 
duty. If weever mean to go on with any proba- 
bility of success in manufacturing our woolens, 
and es ecially t! of good quality, the protec- 
tion to the material furnished in the country, and 
the protection to the manufacturer on the wvolens, 
should keep pace pari passu. The Senator from 


} red ons ought to keep pace; 
but how prettily has he verified that in his propo- 
sition ! He has actually produced here to you,a 
bill which he proposes to substitute for the House 
bill, reducing the duty on all wool to eight per 
cent,, and reducing the duty on woolen ¢ ods 
from thirty to twenty-three per cent. That he 
calls part passu! He has actually increased the 
protection on cotton manufactures by taking them 
out of the twenty-five per cent. ‘schedule, and 
putting t 


Ye iiv is tha 


Virginia says the 


hem in the thirty per cent. schedule. | 
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ottons from twenty- 


Mr. COLLAMER. yes; but you put them 


into e thirty per nt. scale, and then reduce the 
What matter if I reduce the 


Mr. COLLAMER, But if you had left them 
her scale, they would have been reduced 


SR. Certainly. 





Ir. ( When the Senator was | 
r to red the schedule in which cottons 
were, he was very careful to take them out, and 
put them in the next highest schedule, and then 
reduce the whole. That is the way to save cot- 
tons. Why isthat? Are not the cotton manu- 
| rers d well enot rh? I do not know 
whether they are or not; I do not know as much 
{ it them as about the woolen manufacturers 
I \ tne ¢ ‘ is that cotton manufac- 
t 3 use a hern material, and by this ar- 
rancement may secure southern votes. You are 
t luce t d ty on wool to eicht per cent., 
and y vetting the manufacturers and their 
frie! nd the uth to join together, it might 
| d ne measul “4 yuld be carried, and 
\ pulled over our ey That is the bid; 
is the offer; Ido not know that it wil! suc- 
ceed; probably it will; but I desire that it shall 
not succeed without its being distinctly under- 
vd t the wool is not so pulled ov rourey 3 
{ we ot understand it and see through it. 
Sir, if we ever expect to succeed and render 
owselves an independent people as to our manu- 
fac es, yas not to bed ent oh a ioreign 
y°which may be cut off in war, or at any 
tim eir caprice may dictate, we should keep 
our duty pari passu on the raw material, and on 
the manufactured article. Do you not believe 
that we can produce fine wool in this country? 
If any g depends on the climate, if anything 
pends ym the nature of the s il, if anything de- 
pends on discernment and enterprise, is it possible 
that we cannot succeed in this country? All we 


need is the ordinary protection which is given to 


American industry—such as is given to manufac- 
tures. If the manufacturer will cut loose from 
us, if he will demand a high duty on woolens, and 
require wool to be free, we shall be reduced again 
necessarily to our colonial condition. How long 
will manufacturers succeed in that way? When 
the wool-crowing interests shall be broken up, 
the wool grower, with the rest of the people, will 
say to the manufacturer, ‘* Why shall I keep 
twenty, thirty, or forty per cent. duty on foreign 


woolens?’’ The answer will be that the manufac- 
turer may furnish woolen goods at the same rate 
as the foreicn manufacturer. ‘* Will that do me 


any good? Youare going to get your wool from 
abroad; and why should | keep upa duty to help 
the price of wooleus merely for your benefit, while 
I leave the nation in the same dependence thagt 


was before???’ Itis not possible that any system 


of that kind can be perpetuated; and if it be | 


entered upon, it must prove disastrous to the 
manufa 


} 
aown. 


For these reasons, in my opinion, the House | 


bill admitting free of duty fine wools above fifty 
cents a pound ought to be struck out, and that pro- 
vision for letting in coarse wools free of duty ought 


to be perfected by striking out that part which ex- 
} 


cludes them if they have thirty-three per cent. of 


dirt, because that will shut them out. If you 


re luce 


that you will keep it at its present rate on wools; 
but do not reduce the woolens from thirty to 


twenty-three, and wool from thirty to eight per | 


cent, 


1 


bill; | do not think it will produce any disastrous 


effect if it goes as it is; but I must say, inall can- | 


dor, that I think that portion in relation to fine 
wools had better be stricken out, and the other 
portion perfected. 
of changing the tariff at the present moment as 


temporary—I will not say temporizing. The | 
exigencies of the momeat, which press on the | 


people in regard to the surplus in the Treasury, 
sre such that they wish to reduce the revenue. I 


'' think proper measures should be taken to reduce 


| out of those articles which pay no duty. 7 


| centage on articles of luxury. 


sturers ultimately, because it must break | 





the duty on woolens we cannot expect | 


1 am notatall tenacious of changing the House 


I look on this whole process | 
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the revenue, but I know of only two cou, 
do that with certainty by atariff. What 
put on the free list, of course cannot : 
revenue. You may bring in as many arti 
you please free of duty, and you cannot t 
augment the revenue; and, therefore, wh 
articles subject to duty you put on the free jis; 
you reduce, by so much, the revenue. There 
only one other way of reducing the revenue | 
tariff, and that is, to take some articles a 
hibit their importation altogether. There, 
these two extreme courses; there is no m 
course that will effect the object with cert 
I do not say that experiments might not be m 
in a succession of years to do it; but I say; 
the problem of reducing duties so as to 
the revenue, is altogether too uncertain to 
of. There are so many considerations, so | 
elements entering into it that you cannot , 
late with certainty. By reducing the duty 
increase importations under certain circumsta 
and again you may reduce the duties and 
reduce your importations and still increase y 
revenue, because of the rise of the price of 
article. 

Again, you may reduce revenue by increasing 
the duties. This, however, is altogether 
periment. It is entirely uncertain whether y 
villdoitornot. It may be that you will in 
your revenue or decrease it. You may evs 
the duty stand as it is, and import pre: 
much as you did .Jast year, and yet 
revenue greatly increased or greatly dimii 
but especially increased, because the tendency of 
prices is to rise. The surplus which you » 

have in the Treasury is not the natural 
nary result of commerce, or of the in 
our peopl ; it is the result of the increase of gold 
[ do not say there is no other element; but 

is the largest element in the composition th 
increased the price on everything you 

Your duties are laid ad valorem; and, as pri 











| articles rise, your revenues increase witho 
| increasing your importations, 


Phe House bil 


increases the free list, and therefore it dimini 


| the revenue, because you cannot get any rey 


effects of any other changes are exceedingly pro)- 
lematical. The probability is, that the scale of the 
Senator from Virginia, or the scale fixed by 
Iinance Committee, would increase the reven 
Both these plans go on the assumption that the 


| present arrangement of the schedules by the tat 


of 1846 is right. That is assuming what I think 


| no man has a right toassume. If time permitted, 
| I think I could show that the arrangement of the 
| schedules of the present tariff is far from 

| conformable to the approved principles of 


ical economy. Itis very easy to fix a tariff if you 
mean to have a single horizontal rate of duties on 
all importations; but you vary from that, up and 
down, as the circumstances of particular cases 
demand. For instance, you lay a larger per- 
All discer 
We frequently talk ab: 


people have done so. 


| the income tax of England, the window tax, the 
| horse tax, the servant tax; but look fora moment 


at the manner in which they affect the people. 
They tax only an excess of windows beyond 
three in a house, so that every poor man can have 
the light of heaven without taxation. On al 
chimneys but one, on all servants beyond a single 
household servant, on all incomes beyond £100, 
or $500, they lay a tax. 

Mr. STUART. I wish to make a suggesti 
to the honorable Senator from Vermont. T 
seems to be a disposition on the part of the Senat 
to dispose of this question at some time during 
the present sitting. It is now half past four 
o’clock; and 1 suggest that between now and six 
o’clock we may get our dinners, and then come 


back in a condition to dispose of the question to- 


7 Oo 


day. 

Nir. PUGH. We cannot dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have no idea that this 
whole subject of the tariff is to be arranged in SX 
hours. é 

Mr. STUART. I thought there was a dispo- 
sition to do that, and I think we can try it better 
after we have had our dinners. If the Senator 
from Vermont will yield me the floor, I will move 
that the Senate take a recess until six o’clock. 
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OLLAMER. I yield the floor for that 
PUGH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
HUNTER. I hope the Senate will not 

i wish simply to say, once for all, that 

we are to act on this matter, we shall have to 
t to-night, for to-morrow we must go on 

; appropriation bills. It is for the’Senate 

iy whether we shall act on it at all. Iam 

rto agree to arecess, but not to an adjourn- 


e PRESIDING OFFICE R, (Mr. Biees in 
r.) The Senator from Ohio has moved 
e Senate adjourn. 
1e motion was not agreed to. 
r. STUART. I move that the Senate take 
ss until half past six o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


a teen 





EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at half past six o’clock, 
, and resumed, as in Committee of the 
Vhole, the consideration of the bill (H.R. No. 
reducing the duty on imports, and for other 
oses. 
Mr. COLLAMER. I desire, Mr. President, 
ke a few quotations from books and papers 
h L had not with me this morning, and which 
| was compelled to referto from memory. I said 
in England it had been found most profit- 
in their farming to raise coarse wool and 
rt the fine wool, and of course they let in 
fine wool fr e of duty for the benefit of the ir 
‘acturers. We find it for our interest to 
ie fine wool, and are willing to let in coarse 
wr the benefit of the allie rs, if they 
tit without duty. That is the difference in 
wo cases. ‘To show howthe British market 
ed with fine wool, I have before me the 
1 Almanac foe this year, which states that 
quantity of wool imported the past y: ar 
he United King dem we is 99,300,000 pounds 
—| stated from memory that it was 92,000,000 
ls—** of which 74,612,000 pounds were from 
ish possessions out of iE urope’’—that is 
\ustralia wool—** and there was reéxported 
3,000 pounds,’? which leaves the amount 
imported in the whole, taking out the quan- 
y reéxported, just about what they received 
n Australia, their own province, as Is said#@ | 
ilso of the present price of our wool. | 
o verify my statement by the prices current 
i lL have before me. Last wee kK, in Boston, 
Saxony fleeces brought from sixty to seventy 
ts, and the merinoes from fifty-four to sixty 
cents per pound. 
immediately before the recess, I was speaking 
f the manner in which, according to the ordi- 
narily accepted principles of political economy, 
duties should be laid. ‘They are laid in all coun- 
s, in a great measure as far as practicable, so 
to bring the burden of taxation on luxuries, 
on wealth. I was calling to mind some instances 
89 as to show that the British internal taxes are 
d for that purpose—the British income tax, 
window tax, the servant tax. 
The plan of the Senator from Virginia and 
1tof the Finance Committee, go on the prin- 
ciple of preserving in a great measure the propor- 
lions of the present schedules, and scaling them 
down. ‘That goes on the ground that the present 
cast of duty is just and proper in the tariff as 
w molded. That is very far from true. If 
we are to mold and shape our finances with a 
ew to any degree of permanence, that cannot 
ve taken as a sound basis. For instance, dia- 
monds now pay only fifteen per cent. , whe n 
woolencloths, which everybody uses, are att! hirty 
per cent.; wines are at thirty per cent., while 
randy and spirits are at one hundred; silks are 
wenty- -five , While woolens are at thirty per 
Silks are articles of luxury, used by peo- 
> of wealth, who can afford to gratify their 
Stes, and nobody has any ol bje ction to that; but 
insist that the duties which are levied upon a 
‘dress should not be the same by percentage 
as upon an article of the utmost necessity, like 
printed calico, wanted by all people, and especi- 
aly by the poor. That, however, is the present 
cast of the tariff, and ther re is nothing in either 
of these plans which proposes to make any new 
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apportionment so as to have the duties levied on 


articles of luxury. 


| wish now, Mr. President, to show who are, } 


in point of fact, the producers of wool and sheep. 
Originally, in this country the sheep was intro- 
duced into the e nee rn part of the United Stat 
into New England, New York,and Pennsylvania, 
and Aiseviend somewWw It is said they are di- 
minishing. That is not true; but then it is said 
they are not increasing in proportion to the pop- 
ulation. That is not exactly true. Nothi 

shown to prove it. The only foundation that I 
see for the allegation is the fact that the fine sheep 
have passed into a different section of the coun- 
try, are now owned and raised by a different o1 
of pe ople in a diffe: tquarter of the country. All 
that we know positively is from the returns of 
census of 1840 and | rest is matter of esti- 
mation. In the Sta i Vermont, in 1840. we 
had 3,600,000 sheep; in 1850, 3,400,000. You 


see the number h liminished there, but I can 
show various reaso W ly that is th case, in 
all t the Ne W Eng ul | lat s they adimil shed from 
1840 to 1850; but let us see where they went. 
Illinois, which in 1840, had 659,000 sheep, in 1850 
had 2.150.000 Vi chigan, Whicn in Is4U0, had 
153,000, in 1850 had 2,043,000. Ohio, which had 


3,600,000 in 1840, in 1850 had 10,690,000. New 


York, in that period, 1 ‘eased f 1 YJ ,UUU, , ) 
over 10,000,000. ‘The sheep in Pennsylvania in 
! Ss Labou I 1 a 1) 1 i 
increased from 1,71 )to 2,200,000; in North 
Carolina from 625 ra J 

It thus an th ‘ if ] p 
ha pas to } vew c } toe - 
tucky, Indiana, J 
sta 3a It 
The fi yu \ i \ . 
and Ohio, j \ 
tnoereilt .'s ( ik { ill 
the State of V« 1 I Li we re ) 
tal ile y 9 ( niet 
in this qu i i in, 
these ta’ Go 1 nt ol e in 
crease. ‘The S ( i V t 
merely th rate of increa ym 1840 Is5U0, and 
shows that at that rate we now rais« ut forty 
to SIXtY millions } is of WOO], \V 1 
manufacturer of intelligence in the United States 
knows that for two or three years we ve raised 
and sold and used much over sixty millions 
pounds. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate 
to where the broadcloth which it 1s proposed 
to allow our manufa rers to make by bi ne 


in fine wools from abroad, duty free— 
and how they are paid for. 
German cloths, made from the Saxony shee} if 
gentlemen will turn to the Secretary of the 'Treas- 
ury’s report upon commerce and navigation, they 
will find where the wool 
cannot exactly ascertain, because 
woolens do not com 
Some come through England, and some through 
Havre. We have, however, in this report, ata 

of woolen piece eoods thatcame through Bremen, 
and they amounted to $3,600,000. ‘Those from 
England amounted to $500,000, and those from 
France, on the Atlantic, to $2,500,000. It would 
appear from this that nearly half these imports 
came from England; but if attention is paid to 
statement No. 19 in this report, exhibiting the 
indirect trade of the United States, it appearsthat 
of the piece roods, $6,000,000 came fi ym th 
Verein, which is c mposed of Prussia and thi 
States associated with her in the T'rrades-Union 
including Bremen. By the same table it appears 
that in the past year th re has been 1m} t } 
thiscountry from the Zoll-Vercin, mainly through 
the Bremen line, and partly throug rh Havre and 
England, $16,491,000 worth of various manufac- 
tures. When the Bremen line of steamers was 
established, in 1847, our trade with that country 
was about $3,000,06 0 annually in round numbers. 
In a period of ten years that commerce has run up 
from $3,000,000 to $16,000,000. This has been 
done since the establishment of the Bremen line 
of steamers. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the fact that last year we im- 
ported $16,000,000 worth from the Zoll-Verein, of 
which between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 worth 
were woolen goods. How were they paid for? 


\i| make one step in the right 
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i.ct me turn the gentleman to table No. 1, in the 
Ss e docums t, showing the d ymestic export 
He will there find that Bremen last year took 
$4,230,000 worth of catton. 

Mr. HU NTE! RK. Does the gentieman mean to 


argue that we ought to legislate 
age our woolen manufactures? 

Ir. COLLAMER,. The Senator will hear my 
argument as | go on, if he chooses to attend to 
it. I said Bremen received $4,000,000 worth of 

tton. [tis the third port in our exportations 
of cotton—Live rpool being the first and Liavre 
cond. At Hamburg, in the same quarter 


so as to discour- 


our co 


i ’ 
@2,250,000 worth of our tobacco was received. 
"e] LWo llemS give us about seven millions of 
dolla enough to pay forthe broadcloth we im- 
ported from the Zoll-Verein. Theargum¢ nt which 
1 deduce from this—I address it entir ly to gen- 
1 from the South —is, whether it is a good 
rrangement for the southern people to have wool 


imported here at a low, nominal, or no duty, 


vi ! up into cloths and sold here, and the trade 
of th 7.0 -Verein cut off, these cloths to st ly 
the place of those In other words, is there: any 

eement made by which northern man 
tu fan just as much cotton and t i ‘ 


ie Zoll-Verein takes, because Sip Bbc a 
¢ | 


made, it will be a bad trade for your part o 


eer} 


Mr. HI N TER. I have heard the Senator’s 
al im id Lt th 


ink itamounts to this: that we 





! { me rislate as to discourage domestic man- 
ul ives, in order to import from abroad. 

Mr. COLLAMER, ‘That is the gentleman’s 

vi LIU NTER That is the fau conciusion 
f the Senator’s appeal. 

Vir. COLLAMER, Probably we differ very 
mat ly on that point. [have never intimated 
that any manufactures should be discouraged. 
| have laid down my proposition, and what I 
nov y, in my humble judgment, is perfectly 
( i tent with it. My proposition is, that there 

| » no manufacture made by legislation 


which cannot sustain itself with the materials it 


works upon produced in this country. 
\ir. HUNTER. Allow me to ask the Senator 
how the E h cotton manufacturers are sus- 


The y do not produce the cotton, cer- 


Mr. COLLAMER. England is ina constant, 


aistre ne state f depe ndence for foreign cottons; 
a ndition of dependence which this country 


should not incur in relation to our nec sary 
supply of wool. Any man can in two minutes 
nut a question that is capable of a perfect an- 
swer, and which has been answered a hundred 
t the answer will take 


0 long that nobody would listen to it. I have 
attempted to show, and I think I have shown, 
that the condition of things in England and in 
America in relation to woolen goods !s utterly 
and dir tly op} site to each other. The Leng- 
lish find 1t best for them ves, in tl rnd n 
of th r ire, ) ral oO ly coal wo | 
That is t reason they are willing to introduce 
fine wool at r no duty, because it does t 
compete with their he me pr dduction. On the 
( 1@1 | ind, we have been and a ptryu iz to! use 
and have been somewhat« couraged to raise, the 


fine wool. We are sriliina in the same wry to 
admit coarse wool free of duty for the ben fit of 
the manufacturers. Wo aee divosile: as fal 0a 11a 
points ¢ f the heavens, separated toto célo, and yet, 
be ise I say things could not be managed here 
as in England, the Senator from Virzinia tries to 
make out that | have invelved myself in incor 


} 


sistency. I admit no st eh thin f 


re. I say that if 
yrroduced article of wool to 


W permit the home-y 
| prot sted as the ma ufactured arti i€ 138- und 
wea sk nothing further—we can then go aud 


aad ! ft vy} he 
be abl to furni h all our fine wool. While tha 


is be ine d one, trace may ¢o on, and all may be 
operating we oi for the different parts of the couit- 
try—for the norther stern wool grower, 
as well as the southern cotton planter and to- 
bacco planter. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to call attention 
to one other t pic. it 1s quite obvious, Mr. 
President, that t proposed substitute of the 
Senator from Virginia is framed with a view to 


direction, as gentlemen 


i ' 


4 
4 
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please it; that is, ene step towards fre 
trad There are many men who are desu 
‘ Lo \ thie lirst { Ps but the wh 
| ey nd we must consider the first step as 
‘ mn the journey with a view to accom 
t d. I believe “the Senator from Geor- 
| ht MBS) ONCE avowed that it was his 
} t ! ul fi trad ] ve ven- 
i WW th it whent y con 
to reflect how it doi It will be remem- 
bered that by the ( nstitution of the United 
Stati dire t tax: ’ to | apportioned amo gy 
the \ | State cco! to their representa- 
tive ) m. I take that free trade is direct 
tax n. If we donot collect our revenues from 
rts, we must of course collect them by direct 
1aAxe ni! we ! e O ions of Barney 
Galenn, no held that i ex nses ought to be 
} the Treasury, and that there should 
{ . Letus fora few moments consider 
effect of direct taxation. ‘There are some 
\ plain elements which lie within our reach 
on that topic. Int first place, we have about 
millio fpeople. Inthe next place, 
j t im d o1 1 | ds, that we want 
3 of dollars a year for the ex 
} ot Crovernment at t p nt time 
| t i y l 1econol ls imin € pre - 
ent cond on of th ntry We have twenty- 
five millions of represent ve population, and as 
we Vv Lol ) rs, of course tan 
must be ty dolla i] l The} iem 18 one 
ol ¢ \ l e can re 1Lty ee hov 
muci che f A d | to nay ccord to 
i 1. Takethe State of Indiana, which 
the last nsus had Oss Her pro- 
| ould be $1,976,8 )mulllons 
ol ¢ } ose We from the 





62,000,000 a 


vear, to | cted in specie, carried out of the 
State, and expended out of the State, what would 
i effect repeated year after year ? The state 
of Ohio had 1,980,000 people ac cording to the last 
( is, and | proportion would be $3,960,000 
a year, almost four millions of dollars. Suppose 


we were to levy by direct taxation on the land and 


buildines in the State of Ohio $4,000,000 a year in 


epecie, carry it out of the State, and use it for the 
Army and Navy and other governmental pur- 
| ,~e@xp nding none of it the re, unless indeed 
what little the delegation in Congress might by pos- 


eibility save out of their salaries and cs arry home. 
Take the State of North Carolina. App y to her 
the constitutional three fifths rn le as to slay s, and 
her rep. ive populati is 754,000, and thei 


annual taxe 


s would be $1.50 ,UUU, 

1 ask gentlemen how long they suppose it 
would be possi for the States to endure thi 
I believe a great security a ist such a result is 
found in the fact that our slave-holding brethren 
would then have to take an apportionment of 
taxes according to re presentation, and would, on 
that account, comparing their white people witl 
the whi e people of the free Stat s, ans more 


That furnishes ity that 
ad pt d. But ; ulit now 


Taxes to pay. 


itis not l ikel iy to be 


as if it were ad ypted; and | ask how sould Bitates 
like North _ Jina bear it?) Large commercial 
States, like New York and Massachusetts, and 
perhaps Maryland, are accustomed to the con- 
stant use of larce sums of money, and would not 
realize it so much; but I take States which are 


farolina. 
ars to b . le Vik d 


not commercial States, such as North ¢ 
Here is a mi hor randa half of doll 

on Norih Carolina, to be carried out of that State 
and spent aed I need not multiply words to 
show that that would be utterly unendurable. It 
would depopulate the State in five years. It 
would be impracticable. The taxes could not 
be paid for five years in succession. I have no 
doubt it would absorb the whole circulating me- 
dium of the State in two years, so that there 
would not be a single dollar left in circulation. 

I need not take time on this question. I simply 
desire to show what is involved in the id aof free 
trade. It may be a very Utopian fancy of gen- 
tlemen to say we should very much economize 
the expenses of Government if we had to put our 
hands in our pockets daily, and we should have 
less corruption funds. Still it is very desirable, 
hefore we take any steps in that direction, to count 


| ‘ ar 


| manufactor 


| prot cuon 


| foundation at a 
| is not competent to the production of 
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various 
shed to call particular atten- 
degre. I desire to make a brief 
I say, i n relation to the 
protection of woolen goods, the at the att mpt which 
| believe is here made to undertake to set up 
3 to be supplied by foreign material, 
), by taking off the protection from 
and discouraging it, will, if put 
ef fe: *t of creating a forced 
which cannot by 
ext place, Lutterly deny that there is any 
ll for the remark that thisc ountry 
the finest 


I have, Mr. Pres: ey nt, passed over th 
topics to which [ y 
tion on this oc 


recapitulatl tare sing 


and that, t 
he home si pply 
into operation, have the 
ossibilit Vy 
In the 


wool in sufficient quantities with* p reper protec- 
tion. We have all the varieties of climate and 
| soil adapted to the productions of any part of the 


iw rid, al d es} 
| the different qu 
the next 


} t! rowing 


| ; +] ‘ 
; AaMounts WHat al 


| necessity as the Ui 
| manufacture. 


cially, the growing of shee 
saliti 
e, I di ny the sugge 
letting in foreign wool 


»p of all 


| pla stion that, by 
for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturers, you will enable them to get it cheaper, 
and at the s: ie furnish a makes to the wool 
rrowers to sell it dearer. Iu 
matter of undertaking to 


reve me of the l'reasu ury, 


same tit 
st, also, 
get td of the surplus 
can never be effected as 


proposed |b yy the plan of the committee, or of the 
Senator m Virginia. I insist further, that it 

not ate that there is any occasion of alarm 
in consequence of the condition am Treasury, 


for the sagacity of the community will ad apt 
lvestoit. Indeed, 1 regard a result of 
out this quantity of money, besides the 
»semi-monthly received from Cal- 

and England is antly receiving from 


Australia, so far from produc ing any beneficial 


Lheimse 


1ornia, const 


effect in point of fact, would produce an overflow 
of importations which would glut the markets of 
this cout try, and disturb the commercial relations 


of the people. By leaving the money where it is, 
we shall leave tl he community gradually to adapt 
thei ir labors to the great and increasing quantity 
of gold coming into use. With these remarks, I 
leave the subject. 
Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, in the month of 
July, 1846, the representatives of the Democratic 
party in Congress attempted to frame a tariff 
upon the principles then and now professed 

in the 1 atic platform. The object 


ational Democr 
of the te ‘t—whatever its defects of detail—was to 


ay 


duties on those imported articles which 
ld certainly produce a revenue to the Gov- 
nd, sub ordinate to this object, wherever 

s were made, that the heaviest tax- 
upon articles of mere luxury, and 
ion upon such articles of general 
ited States did not produce or 
[ understand that to be the policy 


ernment; 
discriminati 
ation should ce 
he lightest taxat 
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endure. | 


s that may be re quired, In | 


that this | 


| heretofore proclaimed by the Democratic party; | 


and ] av 


Government on the 


ual. fam oppose d, there ‘fore, to one feature of 
the amendment reported by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunter] to the bill from the Houge 
of Representatives. That feature is not only a 
departure from the details settled by the act of 
buly 30, 1846, but is in violation of Democratic 
policyand principles. I donot believe thata more 
objectionable provision was ever made in the 
worst days of the protective tariff system. 

The House of Representatives would secure 
protection to the manufacturer, at the expense of 
all othe r 
of articles upon which no duty is to be levied; 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brop- 


persons, 


weap.) an advocate of the protective system, to || 


some extent, tells us th: at rs “9 in what he 
calls the ** raw material’’ would be very advan- 
tageous. ‘This phrase ‘* raw material’’ seems to 
mean, howeve ronly those articles in the growth 
or production of which his constituents are not 
interested. Now, sir, if the country is pre pared 
to adopt an absolute system of free trade, with 
its consequence, direct taxation, I will not object: 
for whatever question I might make a 


convenience of such a system, I have been thor- 


by an enlargement of the list | 


ree to it as a Senator and as an individ- | 


as to the | 


ou; ghly convinced, by an experience of one year | 


in Congress, that my constituents will fare better, 
much better, than under the present system of 
indirect taxation, coupled with the exclusive pat- 
ronage, power, and protection bestowed by this 
tlantic States. 


The Senator from Virginia has outdone the 
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Heese of Representatives in affording prot 
to manufacturers, and this by a tre se er of 
cles from one sc hedule » named in the act of J 
30, 1846, to another schedule. He tells ys 
the proposed reduction is equally upon mia 
factured and unmanufactured articles. [+ 
examine. Under the act of July 30, 1846. n 
factures of wool and wool unmanufactur: 
subjected alike to a duty of thirty per ex ont. 5 
why not? If Congress should look on] yt 
sources of revenue, as some contend, these ty 
descriptions of articles must be retained, Ww 
can rely on them to produce, from year to yea 
a large amount of revenue—sufilicie nt, with ot 
staples of importation, to defray all the expen 
tures of the Government. But the Senator pow 
proposes to reduce the duty on woolen woods. 
manufactured, from thirty to twenty-three | 
cent., and the duty on wool, unmanufa 
from thirty to eight per cent. And that h 
a proportionable reduction! Sir, it is neithe; 
keeping with the details of the act of July 2 
1846, nor with the principles that act was ir 
to illustrate. It is only a scheme to afford 
manufacturer of woolen goodsa protection w 
the authors of the act of 1846 never designed—ayd 
rotection, too, at the expense of the agricult 
t is nothing le SS than a requirement that the agri- 
culturist shall give tribute to the manufacturer. 

It is worth w rhile, i in this connection, to obs 
another fact. The tariff of 1846 classed the m 
ufactures of cotton in schedule D, and 
on them a duty of twenty-five per 8 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia reduces 
the duty on all articles contained in schedule D 
to nineteen per cent.; 
fers the manufa actures of cotton from schedule | 
to schedule C, and so the duty on them is 
reduced from twenty-five to twe nty-thre e per 
I ask Democratic Senators, who have resiste 
doctrine of protection to manufacturers at t)) 
pense of the agriculturist, for the last fifteen 
to explain this novel system of *¢ proportio 
reductions. The manufactures of cotton f; 
twenty-five to twenty-three per cent.; the m 
factures of woo] frown thirty to twenty-thire: 
cent.; and wool, unmanufactured, falls from t 
to eight per cent. 

There are several other instances of 1 
Ingtead of Br same, # = the schedules const 
by he act of Jul y , 1846, the 
one d them; and < He rein has violated the pri 

f the act itself, and given a protection to m 
facturers as unjust and inordinate as they w 
desire. Ido not transgress the bounds of 
when I declare that the amendment of the § 
ator from Virgi inia is more thoroughly a prot 
ive tariff than the bill which the House of R . 
sentatives has adopte od. Not only 8SO— Nol | : 
does it sacrifice the agriculturist to the ma 
turer, but it disc wonen s unjustly between a 
cultural interests. There are certain int 
agriculture which it was thought advis i 
July, 1846, to protect from the influence of f 
competition. The cultivation of the suga 
is one of these—an interest which requii 
labor, and, to a great extent, Measures the valle, 
of African slaves. This interest, I say, was s' 
| posed to require some protection at the hands of 
the Government, and to afford, also, an indisputa- 
ble source of revenue. Upon the latter grou 
perhaps, many voted against placing sugar ov 
free st. The duty on that article is ¥ g 
reduced, The duties on iron are but slightly 
duced. But when the Senator from Virgivi: 
| to wool—an article in reference to which thi 
arguments were applicable—he dealt with an un- 
sparing hand. May I ask. the reason of tus: 

hat end is to be subserved? 

The Senator tells us, to be sure, that he desizns 
to reduce the revenue. If so, sir, why not im- 
pose a proportionable reduction, at least, of | 
duty on cotton manufactured goods? Why were 
they transferred from their former sched: tle? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will tell the Senator. The 
duty on manufactures of cotton, not otherwise 
| provided for, is reduced from twenty-five to tw 
ty-three per cent.; and they are left with the same 
duty as that imposed on manufactures of wo ly 
iron, sugar, and hemp. Is it not just that they 
| should stand in the same schedule? 
| Mr. PUGH. I am not debating that question 
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nt. The Senator said that he had adhered 
edules contained in the act of July 30, 
is well as to its prine ip le. 

HUNTER. The Senator is mistaken. I 
idopted that as the basis; but my plan was 

the schedules of 1846, with some altera- 
ind transfers. 

ir. PUGH. The alterations and transfers 

tely disarrange the schedules. I admitted 
enator had somewhat reduced the duty 
tton manufactures; but if we are to turn 

m the question of mere revenue to the que stion 

stice and equality, I ask him why so great 
iction of the duty on wool? 

lr. HUNTER. Because the reduction upon 
, in my opinion, would not injure it in the 
. I gave my reasons for this opinion. 

Ir. PUGH. T listened to the Senator atten- 
I heard him express that opinion, but | 

| no reasons assigned for i | will not so 
spass on the patience of the Senate as to 

re in the argument of that question. Indeed, 

, | will not add a syllable to the complete and 

swerable demonstration which the Sena- 
rom Vermont [Mr. CoLiamer] has just con- 
led. The truth is, Mr. President, that a re- 
tion of the duty upon unmanufactured wool 
been the chief object of this ente rprise from 
commencement. It began with this; it has 
1 prosecuted only for this; and if this oles 
, we are admonished that the tariff cannot be 

de d at all. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has preached 
innual discourse on “ free wool’’ ever since 
‘ame into office. ‘The reports of the Congres- 

show that the Mouse of Represent- 

lever was permitted to consider this subject 
) any degree of fairness. As soon as one 

me, proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Me: ans, had been examined, and its enormi- 
ties exposed, the committee withdrew that and 
nitted another sc heme, and another, and (I 
ve) still another. And after the House in- 
dicated distinctly that it would not sacrifice the 
wool grower to the woolen manufacturer, a sub- 
stitute was offered, containing that artful provis- 
Which the Senator from Vermont has just ex- 
posed; and by the aid of the previous question, 
with no opportunity for debate, the substitute 
seems to have been forced throug! h the House and 
senttous. Well, sir, looking about for deliver- 
ance from this great wrong, threatened upon my 
constituents, what could more surprise me than 
to discover the Democratic chairman of the Com- 
ttee on Finance—a Senator from the agricul- 
tural and Democratic State of Virginia, preparing 

to deal a worse—a fatal blow! 

| repeat, sir, that a reduction of the duties on 
wool would seem to have been the only purpose 
of those who profess to desire a reduction of the 
ibe revenue. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
has never allowed the general subject to be con- 
sidered, for an instant, without prese nting the 
particular question also. He has exhausted all 
the arts of sophistry and plausible statement, 
ind at length betaken himself to figures shone 
figures of which the Senator from Vermont has 
made such cruel application. [tis the misfortune 
of our Government that whenever a public ques- 
tion has been proposed—one which should be 
decided purely with reference tg public considera- 
tions—some special, mean, selfish interest has 
interposed to defeat wise and just counsels. Here 
is a great question of amending the financial laws 
of the Government, with a view to lessen the 
taxes of our people, and to prevent the accumu- 
lation of coin in the Treasury; it ought to be de- 
cid d with fairness, and a due regard to the wel- 
fare of all. 
soods in New England and New York 
have seized upon it, and perverted the whole en- 
terprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool 
rower of the West to their own agerandize ment. 

This reduction of the duty on wool to eight per 
cent. oe the essence of the amendment to which 
the Senator from Virginia has given his authority 
a aa creat name. It is the object to be accom- 
plished by means of all these transfers and this 
circumlocution. I have not said so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with any intention of unkindness. I have 
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And yet a few manufacturers of 


ho such sentiment toward the Senator from Vir- | 
gimia—none such toward the Secretary of the |; agriculturists? 





| tain serious doubts. 
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Treasury, or the chairman of the Committee of 


Ways and Means. 


I think all of them have been 


| misled and deceived, grossly, upon this subject. 


There are other features of the Senator’s amend- 
ment in respect to the propriety of whic h 1 enter- 
By the act of July 30, 1846, 
a duty of one hundred per cent. was imposed on 
brandies and distilled spirits; and this for the 


reason that they were articles of mere luxury, | 
| and should sustain the most onerous burdens of 


taxation. ‘The Senator has remitted almost two 
thirds of that taxation—reduced the duty from 
one hundred to thirty per cent. But, sir, | am 
so anxious to remit the present surplus in our 
public revenue, and thereby prevent the extrava- 
gance of appropriations in which the Government 
has lately indulged, as well as to rebuke the cor- 
ruption which now stalks shamelessly before our 
sight, that I will consent to any proposition short 
of absolute ruin to my constituents. I appeal, 
therefore, to the representatives of the agricultu- 
ral States, whether in the North or the South, to 
restrain ee se woolen manufacturers within some 
reasonable limit. 

I know, , that the Senator from Virginia be- 
lieves this r dietihis will be of ultimate advantage 
to the wool grower. Thatis the pretext on which 
protective tariffs, paper money, and all other 
schemes of public and private plunder, have been 
excused. I cannot but admire that the Senator 
should have been deceived by it, and assure him, 
that with all his abilities, his eloquence, and his 
reputation, he never can per rsuad ‘the wool grow- 
ers of the U1 ited § States that the y ou elt to be 
burdened for the mere a cera ndizement of woolen 
manufacturers. 

Mr. President, I do not like the 
which this revision of the tariff has been under- 
taken. I am not in favor ofan extensive free list. 
I desire to approximate equality in taxation. I 
believe that the Government has no rigiatful au- 
thority to take one ee from the pocket of 
any citizen, except for its legitimat and neces- 
sary e xpe nses, and a cs se expenses ous ht to 


principles on 


tbe reduced within ve ry narrow bounds. I wish 


to see this a Government of small income — one 
which shall be compelled to husband its resoure 
throughout each fiscal year, lest the public ex- 
pe nditure should exceed the pone 
Then, sir, we will have economy in th 
ment, and with it a pr@sperous p opte and honest 
public servants. In levying the amount thus 
Semdtred: I wish to see no prefe rence of classes 
interests, or individuals, one above another. For 
this reason, when it is proposed to reduce the 
amount of the Federal revenue, I object to laying 
a feather upon the manufacturer, and a weight 
upon the agriculturist. 

The legislation now p opose d by the House 
of Representatives, and by the Sen: tor from Vir- 
ginia, has been once tried, and its mischievous 
consequences fully de veloped. Beginning with the 
tariff act of April a7, 1816, and procee .ding the nee 
to the act of M. ay 22, pn 24, and finally to the *¢ bill 
of abominations,” so called, on the 19th of May, 
1828, this Pe cileices nt pursued a mad career of 
compelling the people at large to pay tribute to 
the manufacturers. Then, also, it became neces- 

sary to limit the revenues of the Government; and 
an act was passed July 14, 1832, by whic h the 
duties on wines and the appliances of luxury 
were reduced, whilst dyestu iff's and other articles 
requisite for manufacturing purposes were placed 
on the free list. The duties on manufactured 
goods, however, remained without substantial 
alteration. The result of such a policy will be 
recollected by all. It drove more than one third 
of the States to poverty, and the States of Georgia 
and South Carolina to the verge of secession. 
Will you now repeat this experiment, in order 
to test the loyalty of the northwestern States? 
There is another excess of public revenue; and 
will you — instea 1 of a fair and proportionable 
reduction of the te ties on all imported articles— 
instead of relieving all classes and interests of the 
community alike from the burdens of taxation— 
instead of enabling each citizen to participate 
equally with others in the benefits of the Govern- 
ment — will you, | ask, pervert an enterprise so 


revenue. 


>» Govern 


99 


meritorious into a mere scheme for the aggran- | 
expense of || 
\| various breeds of merino sheep, they engaged in 


dizement of manufacturers at the 
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I should like to be informed, sir, what enor- 
mous crime a lar: ge portion of the citizens of Ohio 
have committed against the Constitution—againset 
the peace and stabilit y of the U nion, that they 
should now be visited ‘with the pains and penal- 
ties of this Virginia amendment? T hey never 
beset the Halls of Congress to obtain special or 
unequal legislation. They never engaged in any 
scheme to plunde r the pub lic Treasury or despoil 
the public domain. They have paid you taxes, 
fron year to year, as you demande d — taxes 
which impair their industry and deprive them of 
comfort—taxes which exceed, infinitely, the ad- 
vantages they receive at your hands. These are 
the men who, in war, have left their homes and 
their harvests to repel the public enemy, and 
protect the national honor. This great, indus- 
trious, honest, and (I might almost say) dumb 
class of the people—a class which has never im- 
portuned Congress for any favor—a class which 
sends no representatives to the lobby or the ante- 
chamber—a class for which you must look to the 
farm and the fireside—this class must now be de- 
stroyed as a holocaust to appease the greediness 
of those whom Congress has protected by boun- 
ties, by spec ial legislation of all sorts, by unequal 
appropriations of public money, from the first day 
of our existence as a nation. The Senator from 
Vir i. does not propose to relieve them at all; 
for whilst he reduces the t ixation of others by his 
amie ndment, he increases their taxation—increas« 
it, L say, because he removes a burden from the 
shoulders of those who are able, prosperous, 
powerful, and places that burden upon the shoul- 
ders of those who sustain already as much as they 
are able to bear. 

| have said that the House bill is bad enough, 
because, as the Senator from Vermont has demon- 
strated, the relating to the duties upon 
unmanufactured wool is so framed as to mislead 
the agriculturist, to persuade him that he has 
not been sacrificed, whereas, prac tical lly , what- 
ever the intention, he will be ruined. But the 
Hlouse bill does impose a duty of twenty per 
cent., ad valorem, on some di scriptions of unman- 
ufactured wool, and the tender mercy of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia reduces even that to eight per 
cent.! What would be said, sir, if lshould pro- 
ose a like reduction of the duty upon sugar? 
Would the Senators from Louisiana be as patient 
as they And yet there are considera- 
tions peculiar to that question—considerations 
which, I frankly allow, it would be cruel to urge 
in the present maimed and helpless condition of 
the cultiv: ators: of the sugar-cane, but upomwhich 
I might plausibly enlarge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator let sugar 
alone and defend wool? He will oblige me very 
much by doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. I only ask the Senator, then, to 
be as just toward my constituents as I have been 
toward his. I ask other Senators what they 
would pronounce ofa bill which arbitrarily selected 
one interest out of all the interests of agriculture, 
and sacrificed it upon a general assertion like that 
made by the Senator from Virginia? 

Sir, my constituents engaged in the care of 
sheep understand their « case better than the Sen- 
ator does—better than the Secrets ury of the Treas- 
ury, orall your congressional c ommittees. They 
ask no privile ve lLask none forthem. I demand 
even that you shall levy on them a just and pro- 
portional ble share of the public taxes. I will vote 


clause 


i¢ hnow arer 


to impose that—yes, sir, to the uttermost dime; 


and I know they will pay it with cheerfulness. 

ut | protest that they shall not bear the burdens 
it tiede who are more fortunately situate d—those 
who are so much nearer the European markets— 
those who have larger capital, more ancient ac- 
cumulations of profit, and facilities which the 
western farmer has not. 

Why, sir, when Ohio sends a een | of flour to 
the city of New York she must sen id it through 
the entire length of the State of Ne w York, and 
compe te, at every sti we, with the acriculturists 
of that State, of northern Pennsylvania, and even 
of the Canadian provinces. Under such compe~ 
tition, neve rthe le ss, my ¢ onstituents do not com- 
pee jut they will comp! ain when, having dis- 

-overed that the climate and situation ’ of the State 
are adapted to the rrowth of fine wool, from the 
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that } uit, upon the invitation of the tariff act 
approved July 30, 1846, and are now to be de- 
privé d of all theadvantages which nature bestowed 
on them, and industry has so much improved. 
Why should they not complain? Have not the 
manufacturers had enough? From the inception 
of the Government down to this hour, in peace 
and in war, in prosperity and adversity, at all 
times, the public taxes have been so levied, so 
apportioned, so disbursed, as to inure to their 
principal advantage. Will they insist upon further 
bl re tofort , Lhe y have a ked pro- 
tection at our hands against what the y call the 


concessions 


** nauper labor ’* of other countries; but now they 
dc mand that che free laborer of their own country 
shall be saci fice d to their own arceran lizement. 
I reiterate, therefore, what I have said. This 
echeme, as it now stands, whether we regard the 
House ill, or the still more objectionable bill of 


the Senator from Virginia, begins and ends ina 
propos ace that the woolen manufacturer shall 


ave additional protection at the expense of the 





western agriculturist, or else there sl ill be no 
rev n of the tariff, no1 1 of t be | 
income, no limit to the extrav ance which 
corrup sand undermines the Government. Very 
we I If that i ue mu determined to- 
nicht, thie wv from Vi 1d ure | 
ami uly ior i I ion 

I « il nO lec ré. \ \ 1 ] ul d 
ment of which the Sei m Ni S 
ADAM h ‘ ( m » rem 
fourth of the ¢ in d by h ict « yy \ 
30, 1846, w r will not reduce ! ‘ 
pu { ] i I I { 
the ra taxatio Is \ fort tamend- 
ment, t ugh I \ ld pa 1 1 rre- 
du 1upDp Lint ey ) ut I will vel 
evree to is tran I tr unm uactutl | W ¢ | 
fi its proper { ict of July 30, 
1846, to the s 1 im W hi om 
\ L pro »} ha | ind 
it al rISIALIO I rary » the ta i act 
now wut ) » pi ’ | ( iil It 
is contrary to the professions and avowed purpose 
ofthe Demo party, rom the days of Andrew 
J KAO! rt i ji sufi dupon no 
sound 4 y ol ul i It violates the 
Co ition in fact, bes it willoppress some 
of the States tor th | j Ol other 

I Ss rf Vermont yunded an in- 
q w! \ icturers would do 
well to consider. Do you expect stability and 
oe y \ i ’ a ask d, iter 
v have « rro 1 of fine wool 
in l | ate ( i \ ly dep | 
forever on supplies of the “* raw m rial’? from 
abroad 1 heard ¢ venerable Senator from 
South Carolina |Mr. Burter ast of the power 
of the southern States, as aga t England, not 
many weeks a ro VW ii cotton manufac- 
turers of England d, under bond and secu- 
I » keep t 1 That, sir,is true. We 
hold them by aligamenttenfold more potent than 
a the treaties Which this Senat has ever ratified. 
The industrial enterprise of that kingdom is at 
t merey of our co n planters. What, then, 
\ ld be the condition of the woolen manufac- 
turers in New England if the growth of American 
wool were exterminated ‘They would have re- 
duced them ives to ul ab) t situation of the 
English cotton manufacturer. Instrictness, there- 


fore, this is not a pro 


sition for the benefit of 
he benefit of a 


woolen manufacturers, but for t 
few persons now engaged in those manufactures, 
who desir lily to make enormous fortunes, 
and then abandon the business. 

The Senator from Vermont inquired, also, how 
long the people of the United States would submit 
to such inequalities of taxation. I will answer the 
question for my own constituents. They will sub- 
mitonly until they can obtain the power of redress. 
They have already been taught by this Congress, 
that the Constitution of the United States will not 
be allowed the same favorable operation upon the 
country west ofthe Alleghany Mountains as upon 
the Adlantic shore. Either that Constitution is at 
fault, or you have not truly administered it. This 
Was a grave question to our fathers more than 
fifiy years ago, when they purchased the Louis- 
iana territory, and thus secured the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi river. 


> ’ 
It may be again a 
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The Tariff Bill—Mr. Wilson. 


. > ; : 
question before some of you retire from public 


life. 

But, sir, [do not desire—nothing is less con- 
sonant with my disposition than this—to enlarge 
upon such considerations. I appeal rather to the 
magnanimity of Senators, to their sense of justice, 
and fairness, and right. I ask them, as the rep- 
resentatives of sovereign and equal States, to 
hear the remonstrance which Ohio now makes. 
Whilst other agricultural interests have not been 
oppressed in the bill before us—whilst they have 
been subjected only to a proportionable rate of 
Federal taxation, l ask the Senate to relieve the 
shepherds of the Northwest from the oppression 
here threatened. They have been faithful citi- 
zens of this Republic, have defended it in time of 
need, have supported it, obeye d it, and loved it, 
in al] circumstances. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the days of 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress are nearly nimbered. 


Its few remaining hours are too precious for 
speech. Deeds, not words, should mark the 
closing moments of its existence. Mindful of the 
value of these passing moments, of the intense 


iwxiety foraction of the people | represent, of the 


pressing necessity for action now, if we would 
|, | shall be very brief in what I have to 

y upon this important measure, which crowds 
upon us this night. 

Among all the important measures which press 
upon us in the crowded hours of this Congress, 
none equals the one before us in importance to 
the Government or to the people. A redundant 
Treasury, in which millions of gold are garnered 

; depletion; a revenue larger than tl 
nate wa ft Government, exceeding 
evel demands of extravagance itself, require g 
reduction; a productive industry, in which hun- 
d 3; of thousands have an interest, and in which 
millio of capital are involved, requires the 
proper readjustment of the revenue system by 
Conert ss be fore it ceases to exist. The 
present and pou ective condition of the Treas- 


ury, the permanent interests of the Government 

l the people, alike now demand the modifica- 
tion and revision of the revenue lawsof the United 
tates 


l’rom the merchants, who look witha 


apprehen- 
sion to the present and prospective accumulation 
of coin in the capacious vaults of your Independ- 





from the merchants and manufac- 
turers, who are ever sensitive in recard to the 
adjustment of duties upon imports; from the 
people, who desire an economical administration 
of the finances of the country, comes the imper- 
ative demand for the immediate modification of 
the tariff act of 1846. Press, mail,and telegraph 
pressing demands of the people 
to act—to act now—to save the country from the 
anticipated effects of the accumulation of hoarded 
millions in the coffers of the Government. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. CoLttamer] 
sees nothing in the present condition of the 
inances of the country to excite apprehension 
oralarm. He deprecates this manifestation of 
anxiety | 


bring to us the 


by the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and business men of the country. He sees in 


these manifestations, which are borne to us on 
every bi from the moneyed, mercantile, and 
manufacturing interests of the North, only at- 


tempts to bring about a reduction of the duty on 
wool—on that article in the production of which 
the Pp ople of the State he so faithfully and ably 
represents have so large an interest. Business 
men of large experience predict that general 
bankruptcy will come upon the country, if the 
revenues are not reduced, if millions of coin are 
permitted to accumulate in the Treasury. The 
Senator from Vermontscouts all these predictions; 
he de pre cates the excessive anxiety now mani- 
fested for the modification of the tariff at the 
present session. While I do not fully concur in 
the views of those who anticipate a great com- 


mercial crisis—a convulsion from the effects of the | 
accumulation of forty or fifty millions of gold in | 
the Independent Treasury, I think no practical | 
business man can doubt for a moment that such 


an accumulation of the precious metals will press 
with great severity upon the monetary and busi- 
ness interests of the people. In view of the 


present condition of the country I do not hesi- | 
tate to express the opinion, that this Congress, |! 


. 
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if it fails to reduce the revenue, will receive end 
will deserve to receive, the stern condemnatic Se 
the people. Sir, if we fail to comprehend th, . 
dition of the country, to comprehend the duty 
occasion imposes upon us, and to meet the ress 
able expectations of the people, we shal] 
the condemnation of the people whose inte; 
we have neglected, and whose wishes we },, 
disregarded, 

Sir, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pvew) 
induiged in a strain of sarcasin, invective. ; 
denunciation, towards the manufacturers whic}, | 
cannotallow to pass unnoticed. He hasdenounesa 
in unmeasured language the woolen manufactyyprs 
of the East. He has pronounced the woo 
manufacturers of New England enemies of , 


m 


7 


o 
agriculturists of the West. He sees, in th, 
tempt now making to secure a reduction of 
duty on wool, a warfare of the mammoth 
porations and millionaires of the East upon the 


poor, oppressed agriculturists of the West, § 
these reproaches—these denunciations in w) 
he has indulged, are undeserved. The manuf 
turers of New England—of the whole country 
not merit this bitter denunciation to which’ 
Senate has just listened. I say to the Serat 
from Ohio—I say to the Senate—the ma: 
turers of Massachusetts, of New England, 
made no war upon the agriculturists of the W 
they make no war upon the agriculturists of { 
West; they will make no war upon the ag 
turists of the West. They are wise enoug! 
believe that the interests of the wool-crow 
the central States, and of the West, are id 
with theirown. They believe that such a red 
tion of the duties on the raw material as w 
infuse new life into the manufactures of w 
ens, would promote the permanent inter 
the agriculturists of our whole country. S 
manufacturers of New England do not belon: 
that class of men that see antagonism bety 
the commercial, manufacturing, and agricul 
interests of our country. On the contrary, t 
believe these interests to be mutual, and they 
for that policy which is conducive to the ; 
perity of all the great interests of our whole cou 
try. 

Sir, what offenses have the manufactur 
the country committed, that they should be 
bitterly reproached in this Chamber? In vy 
have they offended? The time has come, whent 
far-seeing merchants, manufacturers, and | 
ness men of the country, whose ships and t! 
rich cargoes are on every sea, whose money : 
merchandise are in every quarter of the glo 
invoke Congress to save the country from a se- 
vere money pressure, if not from impending ba: 
ruptcy, by a reduction of the revenues to the 
wants of the Government. At this time, when 
the great int@rests of the nation depend upon the 
proper adjustment of the duties upon imports, 
the woolen manufacturers present their condition 
to the attention of Congress—to the consideration 
of American statesmen. They tell you, Mr. 
President, and they tell you truly, that the tariff 
of 1846 has borne heavily upon their interests 
They tell you, and they tell you truly, that under 
the operations of the tariff of 1846, the manufac- 
ture of the finer and better classes of woolens has 
almost entirely ceased—that one by one the mills 
for the manufacture of these finer and better classes 
of woolens have been compelled to succumb— 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars invested 
in these mills have been lost—that even in the 
manufacture of the coarser qualities of woolens, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been sunk 
They point you, sir, to many of their mills in 
which at least fifty per cent. of the original in- 
vestments has been sacrificed, under that policy 
which has increased your importations of woolen 
goods from nine millions in 1846, to more than 
thirty-four millions in 1856—a policy which dis- 
criminates against the manufactures of our own 
country by taxing the raw material higher than 
the manufactured article—a policy which practi- 
cally offers a bounty to the manufacturers of Eng - 
ak France, Belgium, and Germany, and all 
nations which have the raw materials free, to 
command our markets, and increase their wealth 
and power at the expense of our woo!l-growers 
and manufacturers. They ask you now, in the 
adjustment of the: tariff, to adopt the policy of 
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duty free the raw materials, 


: 9 and all those 


the wools, 
irticles which enter 
tures. They ask you to abandon 
cidal policy which places a higher duty 
| than you place upon the manufactured 
d to adopt that policy which is giving 
factu rers of England, France, : Bel- 
| Germany, the command of the markets 


i! 


!. They ask you to abandon that | 


is closing their mills, driving Amer- 


from their looms and spindles, and 
the mi irkets of America with the pro- 

f European capital, skill, and labor. 
fr. PUGH. Do i unde rstand the Senator 
M issachusetts to say, that the duty is 
ty-five per cent. on woolen manufactures 

r the act of 1846 ? 

Mr. WILSON. On a portion of those man- 


Mr. JAMES. All worsted articles and stuff 
| . oy a 1 duty of twenty- -five par cent. 

Mr. Hi. ButI was asking about the man- 
ture of 1 roadcloths that you say lite been 


dd 
M Ww ILSON. Including broadcloths and all 
ids of woolen manuf ictures, taking them i) 


1 
rregate, there is a discrimins ution against 


Pa 


The question I was getting at 


was, W hat was the duty on those articl s of woolen 
eture whic h required fine wool? I under- 
l th e Senator’s proposition to be, that th 
on the raw material was greater than that 
on the manufactured article. 


Mr. WILSON. I Spoke of all classes and 
of woolen manufactures, in which wool 
part; and I said, and I now say, that the 

1846 discriminates against the American 
facturer. 


n. The act of 1846 speaks for itself; and the 


I am not mistaken in this decla- | 


¢ tor from Ohio will find that the duty on un- | 
factured wool is thirty per cent., onc loths, 
( neres, and carpets,ethirty per cen -just 


, . 
raw material pays. He will fnd, if he 
thér into the act of 1846, that worsteds 
y from twenty-five to thirty per cent., being 


looks fu 


Kv ul 


| than on the raw material; that woolen yarns, 
| s, and bockings pay twenty-five per cent., 
five per cent. less than on the raw material; and 


that blankets pay twenty per cent., ten 


| 
ator from 


than onthe raw material. The Sen 
Ohio will find that his Democratic tariff of 1846 
to which he clings with so much tenacity, in re- 
d to woolens, Ain riminates against the capi- 





yor, and skill of his own country; and he 
ind, if he will examine the table of imports, 
he nations which have free wool, are reap- 

policy, in our own markets, golden 
rvests. Under this fatal policy, our manufactu- 
rs are compelled to yield our own markets to the 
manufacturers of England, France, Belgium, and 
j Is it matt cea then, that the 
m cturers, who for ten years have felt the 
fata? effects of your policy, should ask you now 
aly andon that policy, and adopt a policy sanc- 
ioned by the experience of the great manufactur- 

x nations of Europe, a policy which will revive 
their 7 inoiiies @ Interests, ens rble them to compete 
with other nations, at least in the markets of the 
United States and advance the mutual interests 
of the as ericult urists and manufacturers of the 
whole c ount ry? Do the manufacturers of Amer- 
ica for this merit the reproaches which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has heaped upon them? Sir, I 
trust the sense of justice which ever should act- 
uate Senators will shield honorable men from 
undeserved censure in this Chamber. 

[ listened, Mr. President; as we all did, with 
close attention to the very elaborate speech of the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer.] With- 
out indulging in the language of reproach or de- 
nunciation, he warned the manufacturers against 

at policy which should diminish the pruduetion 
of wool in the United States. I know that I utter 
the sentiments of the cniiinisieaie s of my own 
State when I say to the Senator, to the Senate, 
to the wool-grower rs of the whole country, that 
an inerease in the production of American wool 

among their first desires. The prosperity of 
the wool-growing interest cannot but be condu- | 
cive to the rosperity of the wool- manufacturing 
interest. Mutuality of interests exists between 


yu der this 


from the 
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the growers of woo! and the manufacturers of 
wool. The question to be solved is this: does the 
present policy promote the interests of the wool 
growers, or the wool manufacturers? Sir, this 
is the practical question before Congress and the 
country. ‘The woolen mantfacturers tell you— 
and they tell you truly—that their interests are 
depresst sd, greatly depressed, nade r the ent 


y ce} I 
olicy. They point you to their silent spindles 
and noate—to t a? I 


re ciat d pr ype rty. They 
point you to the nly diminished imports of 
wools—to the enormous increase in the importa- 
tions of woolens. Yes, sir, your imports of raw 


res 


wool have fallen from eig¢hteen millions in 1850 
to fourteen millions in 1856, and your imports of 
manufactured woolens have increased from less 


than ten millions in 


346 to more thi in thirty-three 
millions in 1856 


Wool, n manufactures are de- 








presse d, the imp yrtations of wool are decreasin ,. 
and the importations of woolen manufactures are 
rapidly increasing. No Senator can doubt these 
unwelcome facts. 

What are the effects upon the wool-growing 
interest? Is that interest keeping pace with the 
crowth of our population—with the demands of 
our people for the manufactures of woolens? In 
L850, we p roduced in the United States 52,500,000 
pou ids of wo: I 1855. the Secret ry of the 
Treasury estimates the production at 61,000,000 
pounds. This is only an estimate, based on the 
ratio of increase from 1840 to 18 Lt 
an estimate, for wh he Secretary do 
vouch Ld tl ne of this estir 
Practical m », mer New Y d | 
ton, ¢ is iin ide, ¢ e tl pro- 
duction of 1855 at ),000 p Is, in d of 
61,000,000 pounds. In view of the a 
condition of the woolen manufactures, the din 
ished importatio1 f foreign wool, the im: 
imports « f woolen manufactures, 1 the small 
stock of wool on nd, cannot | | ted 
the estimates of Ss tary a » | ! 
that tl estimat of t wool ad f New 
York are nearly co t. It m 
sumed t he 1 on of wool t Uy | 
States du r tl t five vea h ) ° 
ibly increased. 

The manufacturers, Mr. P: lent, make no 
war upon t \ rr They a me t 
the reductic yf dt wor ! I 
ol the lu y t ra infu V | ) { 
drooping t, ulate hom roduction, 
diminish th ip f f 1 \ man- 
ufactures, and afford a steady 1 
demand for American wool. ‘They believe t! 
policy will be more beneficial to the wool grow 
ers—to the agricul ural interests, than th rest 
policy. The manufacturers of woolen fia! ri 


many of them men of large experience and ex- 


tensive knowledge—entertain these views; and 
hey are sustained in these opinio 
a nee of the great manufacturing nations of tl 

‘Nd World. Since the reduction of the duties on 
the raw materials in England—si wool wa 
admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so 
increased, so prospered, that the production of 
native wool has increased more than one hundred 
per cent. The experience of England, France, 
and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom > that 
policy which makes the raw materials duty free. 
Let us profit by their example. 

In warning the manufacturers to avoi 
which would check or repress the deve lopme nt of 
any 0 if the agricultural interests of the country, 
the Senator from Vermont made the declaration 
thata country could not successfully manufacture 
articles, unless it duced the raw materials 
which enter intotheir manufacture. This decla- 
ration is too broad, sweeping, and general. May 
is hardly supported ‘by the present or past ex 
riences of nations. England, the great cotton 
manufacturing nation of the globe, depends not 
upon her own pi -oduction for her supply of raw 
cotton—she depends upon the United States, her 
great commercial rival. The great manufac turing 
nations of Western Europe—nations which stand 
at the head of the manufacturing countries—draw 
United States, Mexico, South America, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the isles of the In- 
dian seas, immense supplies of the raw materials 
which enter into their varied manufactures. The 


ns by the expe- 
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chanicarts demands accumulated capital, educated 
labor » Varied skill. Many of the raw materials 
which enter largely into these productions of the 
manuft ctures and mechanic arts, are the rude 
products of less cultivated nations, or the peculiar 
products of particular soils and climates. The 
State I represent produces little of the raw mate- 
rial which her capital, free, cultivated labor, and 
skill converts intoa thous: ind forms of utility and 
beauty. Cotton, wool, hides, iron, copper, lead, 
et and brass, which enter into the one hundred 
nd twenty millions of her annual productions 
of those articles, come from other States, or from 
other climes. By this bill of the House, raw silk 
is to come in free of duty, and we of New Eng- 
land expect, in a few years, to manufacture silk 
goods to a large extent. I concur with the Sen- 
vr from Vermont in the opinion that our manu- 
factures rest upon a safer and surer basis when 
our own country furnishes the raw materials; but 
I do not limit our capital, labor, and skill to the 
manufactures of those articles which our own 
country produces. The capital, labor, and skill 
of Massachusetts — of New England — will lay 
under contribution the raw materials of other 
Statesand other climes—the products which more 
prolific soils and more genial skies, and less skilled 
labor, contribute to the commerce and the arts of 
the world. 


I am reminded, Mr. Presid 


t, by these allu- 


sions to the dependence of New England upon 
the roducts of other States, cou itries, and climes, 


vr much of the raw products which her capital, 
labor, and skill, convert into the forms of use and 
beauty, of the remarks made in the other House 


. few days ago by a gentleman who has presided 
over the ancient Commonwealth of Virginia. Al- 
luding to New England, the Hon. William Smith 
iid that she ** had reached her zenith;’’ that he 
‘ { not imagine a more unpromising future 
t that which awaits New Eneland, with her 
sterile soil and hyperborean climate.’’ That a 
1 who has gazed upon the decayed 

{ bliehted fi ds of th Old Dominion 

| indulge in dreams of decaying con fmon- 
wealths, will excite Jittle surprise. Let that gen- 


imagination, and 
eves upon the actualities of his own 


te, Al | pond r ove *the cause sof her 

a power. | would rem nd that gentleman, 
f t » be any, whose hones or fears 

1 to **imagine’’ an “ unpror nis ing future 

for New Eneland, with her sterile soiland hyper- 
relim .’ that ** her rile soiland hyper- 

bor 1 climate’? nurture a hardy race of men— 
I » ated, inte rent, practical men—whose 
vizorofarm, streneth of intellect, ceaseless indus- 
try,and varied skill, are making ** her sterile soil ”’ 
bloom and blossom beneath her ** hyperborean 
climate,’ and filling her storehouses with the 
rich productions of every soil and clime. l would 
remind the honorable rentle ian from Virginia, 


and those who think with hira, that the produc- 
tive industry of Massachusetts, with her one mil- 
r n two hundred eee people, is annually 
6350 os — more than $1,000,000 for evs ry 
working day inthe year; shat her wealth is creater 
in proportion 7 ) het popul ition than any State or 
count ry on the western continent. I would remind 
those who indul: re the hope that Massachusetts 
‘*has reached her zenith,’’ that she is now in- 
creasing in wealth far more ery than she is 
increasing in population; and that in population, 
although she is sending her intelligent sons by 
thousands to people new and distant States, she 
is more oh un ~ ping pace with her sisters of the 
‘© Old Thirteer I would suggest to the gentle- 
nan from Virginia that while Massachusetts con- 
tinues to expend more than $2,000,000 annually 
for the education of the children of her people— 
vhile she continues to maintain just and equal 
laws before which every son of lie rs stands the 
equal and the peer of his fellow-man—while she 
seul ues to cultivate the arts of industry and to 
respect and honor labor, no son of hers will mourn 
over that “‘ unpromising future’? which he now 
‘ imagines” ** awaits” her. 

The people of New England, Mr. President, 
and especially of Massachusetts, are very exten- 


| sively engazed in the manuf facture of articles in 


which wool, hemp, flax, silk, lead, tin, brass, 


| iron, and hides, are largely consumed. It i fr 
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their interests that the duties on these articles 
should be merely nominal, or that they should be 
duty free. If our manufactures are to increase— 
to keep pace with our population, and with the 
growing wants of our people—if we are to have 
the control of the markets of our own country— 
if we are to meet with and compete with ‘the 
manufacturers of England and other nations of 
western Europe in the markets of the world, we 
must have our raw materials admitted duty free, 
or ata mere nominal duty. In view of the im- 
mense interests of Pennsylvania in the production 
of iron, the increase of that great staple under the 
present duty of thirty per cent., and the reason- 
able prospect that in a few years we shall be able 
to produce our own iron, we of New England are 
content to let that great interest stand at the pres- 
ent rate of duty. We of New England believe 
that wool, especially the cheap wools, Manilla 
hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides, lin- 
seed, and many other articles used in our man- 
ufactures, can be admitted duty free, or at a mere 
nominal duty, without injuring, to any extent, 
any considerable productive interests of the coun- 
try. 

The House bill now before us did not come 
into this Chamber without effort. Few measures 
have found their way into the Senate upon which 
more efforts have been bestowed. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
CampsBe.n, of Ohio] has labored with great zeal 
to perfect the measure and tocarry it through the 
Hlowse, Taking a deep interest in this measure, 
which so much concerns the people of Massachu- 
setts, I have freely consulted with him during the 
session, and I can bear witness to his efforts to 
reduce the revenue without detriment to the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. 

This bill from the House provides for a 
large free list, which reduces the revenue about 
$6,000,000, thus relieving the people from tax- 
ation to that extent, without afi ; 
tic industry of the country. ‘The bill, as origin- 
ally reported, placed in schedule E—in the ten 
ver cent. list—the five important articles of wool, 
emp, lead, sugar, and salt 


cting the domes- 


; hut this classification 
had to be abandoned to secure the passage of the 
billatall, ‘The bill is here in the best form in 


| I tell the chairman of the Committee on 


The’ ‘ariff Bill—Mr. Seward : 


termined resistance. I knowsomething, sir, of the || subject of revenue. 


feelings, sentiments, and opinions of that body. 
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Representing a State largely interested in great | 
interests which are affected by every modification | 
of the revenue laws,-1 have felt it to be my duty 


to make myself acquainted with the views of the 
members of the House upon this tariff ee. 


|| (Mr. Howrer,] I tell Senators who sustain the 
amendment, that the proposed reduction of the | 


which it could receive the support of the House |! 


at the time of its passage. 

The Committee on Finance, under the lead of 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrter,] pro- 
poses to substitute the pending amendment, re- 
ducing schedules A, of one hundred per cent., and 
B, of forty percent., to thirty per ee nt.; the sched- 
ules from C to H, inclusive, from seven to one per 
cent., and placing several articles in the free list. 
I shall vote for this amendment of the Committee 
on Finance as a substitute for the House bill if it 
becomes apparent during the discussion that the 
House bill cannot be properly amended and passed 
by the Senate; but I prefer, if we can do so, to 
amend and pass the House bill. I would amend the 
billby the reduction of schedules A and B to thirty 
per cent., and by modifying the clause on wool 
which provides that the loss of the wools under 
fifteen per cent, from grease, dust, and other sub- 
stances, shall not exceed thirty-three per cent, 
‘That limitation of the waste in cleaning to thirty- 
three per cent. will exclude most of the cheap 
wools, which shrink in cleaning from forty-five to 
one hundred percent. This limitation must be 
stricken from the bill, or its passage will be val- 
ueless to the manufacturers. 

We want, Mr. President, a reduction of the 
revenue of from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. The bill from the House, with the modifi- 


cations I have suggested in schedules A and B, | 


will reduce the revenue directly from eight to ten 
millions, and indirectly, by stimulating our man- 
ufactures, several millions more. I prefer to amend 
and pass the House bill; but if we cannot do so, 
1 shall vote most cheerfully for the amendment 
now pending; and | shall do so in the hope that 
the House and Senate bills may be so blended, 
by a committee of conference, as to secure the 


large free list of the House and the reduced sched- | 
ules of the Senate, with some modifications in 


favor of some leading interests of the country. 
But this bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance, as a substitute for the bill from the 


| either too broad or too narrow. 


duty on iron, from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent., will meet the unbroken opposition of the 
Pennsylvania delegation; the proposed reduction 
on Manilla hemp will meet the opposition of the 
Kentucky and Missouridelegations; the proposed 


reduction on sugar and Jead will receive the oppo- | 


sition of the Louisiana delegation, and the repre- 
sentatives of the lead-producing regions. ‘The 


proposed reduction of the duty on wool, of from | 


thirty to twenty-three ‘per cent.—while it affords 
little satisfaction to the manufacturers—will be 
opposed, in the House, by members from Ohio 
and some of the western “tates, as stoutly as it 


‘inance, | 


is opposed here by the Senator from Vermont. | 


Iam confident the bill cannot pass the House; 


but I shall support it if the House bill cannot | 
pass, in the confident hope that aycommittee of | 
conference can so blend the two propositions as | 


to secure the support of both Houses. 

In closing, Mr. President, the remarks I have 
felt it to be my duty to submit to the Senate, I 
wish to say to the Senate, and the country, that 


the Commonwealth | represent in part on this | 


floor—I say in part, for my colleague, after an 


enforced absence of more than nine months, is | 


here to-night to give his vote, if he cannot raise 
his voice, for the interests of his State—has a deep 
interest in the modification of the tariff of 1846 
by this Congress. Wer merchants, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, and business men, in all the 
departmen 


ts of a varied industry, want action | 


now, before the Thirty-Fourth Congress passes | 


away. ‘They are forthe reduction of the revenues 
to the actual wants of an economical administra- 
tion of the Government; for the depletion of the 


Treasury, now filled with millions of hoarded | 
gold; for a free list, embracing articles of prime | 


necessity we do not produce; for mere nominal 
duties on articles which make up a large portion 
of our domestic industry; and for such an adjust- 
ment of the duties on the productions of other 
nations that come in direct competition with the 
products of American capital, labor, and skill, as 
shall impose the least burdens upon that capital, 
labor, and skill. 


While the people of Massa- | 


chusetts entertain these views, they are not insen- | 
sible to the actual condition of the country, to the | 
diversities of feeling and interest in the country, 


and among the Representatives of the people and 
of States; and they are willing to share the bur- 
dens which the revision of the duties on imports 
may impose on some interests of the country. 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence —a member of a family 
whose name is associated, in Massachusetts, with 


her industrial enterprises and her deeds of benev- | 


olence-—expressed to me, 1 am sure, in a brief 


note, the other day, the sentiments of the busi- | 


ness men of New England. 


In that note he said | 


that a reduction of the revenue alone would save | 
the country from a commercial crisis; that we | 


should not allow petty details to defeat action at 


this session; and that the manufacturers of Mas- | 


sachusetts were prepared to share with other 


yeople. 

Mr. SEWARD. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the difficulties we have to contend with, 
in attempting to reach a proper solution of this 
question, arise from taking a view of the subject 


gentlemen who have engaged in the debate would 
draw us into a whirl of political speculation, when 
it is very certain that the vote of nota single Sen- 
ator will be governed by any partisan consider- 
ations whatever. 
tion, upon which no party, as such, has expressed 


| any opinion or adopted any policy. Other Sen- 
ators would draw us from this practical question | 
| into one of the metaphysics of finance, and engage | 


us in abstruse researches into so much of the 


House, will meet, in the House, & stern and de- || scienct of political economy as is involved in the 


|| interests in the reduction which the exigencies | 
of the country now impose upon the American | 


Some of the | 


It is simply a practical ques- | 
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Other Senators would See 
disposed to draw us into a consideration of a 
importance of protecting or defending certai, 
special interests, without sufficient consideratio, 
of the importance of maintaining other interests 
established or growing up in the country. ~ 
I have not looked at it in any such light, 
shall come to be regarded as a partisan questio, 
if it shall come to be regarded as a general ques’ 
tion of protection or free trade, or if it shal] same 
to be regarded as a question of discrimination jo. 
tween different branches of industry, Lam certai, 
it will find no wise solution at this stave of » . 


If it 


Of the 


| session. But, sir, the light in which I have chog, n 


to regard the question is simply this: it js not 
wise, it is not just to draw from the pockets of 
the people into the Treasury of the country an 
amount of money greater than the current ex. 
penses of the Treasury require. We have under 
the operation of the Sub-Treasury, and under the 
operation of the tariff of 1846, reached that point 
when we annually encounter the inconvenienes 
of a supply of national treasure exceeding oy 
expenses. It is just, it is wise to make a reduc. 
tion of the revenues, so as to bring them as nearly 
as practicable within the range of the necessary 

and just expenses of the Government. 

But, sir, none of the alarms which the vivid 

imagination of capitalists and financiers have cop- 

jured up for the purpose of forcing this conclusion 

upon the public, have the least effect upon my 

mind. I have no belief that ifthe Treasury should 

not be depleted by the amount of six or ten or fifteen 

or twenty millions of dollars, a financial crisis or 

commercial revulsion like that of 1837 is ‘hereby 

to be rendered speedy and inevitable. The time 

has gone by when such a calamity would result 

necessarily from such a mistake in policy. The 

chief effect of locking up fifteen or twenty, oreven 

twenty-five millions of specie in the Sub-Treas- 

ury, thus withdrawing it from circulation, would 

be to increase the amoynt of labor applied in Cal- 

ifornia, and in Australia, and in Mexico, and 

other Spanish American States, in producing an 

equivalent for the amount of bullion thus with- 

drawn from the generai use. But I think the 

honorable Senator from Virginia has truly stated 

the grave objections to the withdrawing of so 

great an amount of money from the public use; 

namely, it enhances the value of money, or the 

rate of interest, and thereby deranges and embar- 

rasses, more or less, all the industrial interests of 
society. 

Looking at the subject in this simple point of 
view, it presents this question: the Treasury is 
too full, and ought to be depleted; it must be de- 
pleted; how shall it be depleted? My idea about 
that is, that it shall be depleted in that way which 
will the least shock the business interests of the 
country as they are at present adjusted. If I can 
find any plan by which six or ten, or even fifteen 
millions of dollars can be withdrawn from the 
Treasury, or prevented from going into it, without 
disturbing any one of the agricultural, or com- 
mercial, or manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, that is the plan which, under’present circum- 
stances, I am ebkaek to adopt. The interests 
of the country are diversified somewhat section- 
ally; and if an interest were sacrificed in one 
region of the country to advance the interests of 
another, that would be unjust, because it would 
be naaking a sacrifice of a particular interest for 
the benefit of all. Therefore, it is that I have 
looked carefully through all these various plans 
to see that the navigation interest was not stricken 
at, to see that no agricultural staple was stricken 
down, to see that no manufacturing operation was 
dangerously affected, and finally to see, if possi- 
ble, that no commercial derangement should be 
produced. 

In looking through these different plans with 
reference to that object, [ find myself prepared at 
once to dispense with, and lay out of view as 
measures which cannot receive my support, all 
those plans which seek a horizontal reduction of 
the tariff, because it would be absurd to suppose 
a horizontal reduction which should disregard the 
special condition of the different systems of the 
production of the country, could be made with- 
out sacrificing some of those systems, and giving 


|, at the same time unequal and undue advantages 


to others which do not need any protection. | 
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‘herefore, against all those schemes of a hor- 
‘cal reduction of the rates of duties proposed 

Committee on Finance, and proposed here, | 

hy some members in the other House. The | 

ye consideration brings me also to the conclu- | 

, that the bill of the honorable Senator from 

Virginia, Which, however, he has now offered 

ihe shape of an amendment, is objectionable, 

rh less so than that which is offered by the | 

ymittee over which he has the honor to pre- | 


find that, so far as it goes, the bill of the House | 
tepresentatives avoids all the objections which 
| have thought essential; and although in some 
of its details, it seems to me to be very injudicious, 

t, at the same time, regarding it as a compro- 
mise, 1 am satisfied that it is a bill which is 
worthy of our approval and our acceptance. I 

)not say that it might not be advantageously 

ified. ‘That bill proceeds upon the ground 

certainly diminishing the revenues by trans- | 
ferring to the free list articles which are now | 
paying duty. It has been remarked as wisely as 
onically, by the honorable Senator from Ver- 
mt, [Mr. Cottamer,] that the removal of all 
ties on any articles imported, will operate sim- 
nly as a bill toeffect a reduction of the revenues. | 
]recognize also in the bill which comes from 

e House of Representatives the principle which 

is been so fully explained by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu.] By transferring 
to the free list those foreign articles which are raw | 
materials employed in the manufac tures of our 

wn country, we discriminate in favor of manu- 
In transferring to that list dye-stuffs 
and other articles which cannot be produced in this 
our country at all, we encourage manufactures 
without injuring the agricultural or mineral inter- 
ests of the United States. If by thus increasing | 
the free list we shall effect a sufficient diminution | 
of the revenue, then I shall be willing to stop 
there, and I should insist on stopping there. 

I cannot take the amendments offered by the 
Committee on Finance, because they will reduce 
the duty not only on the raw materials imported 
from other countries, but they will also affect | 
injuriously the raw material which is produced in 
our own country. I may specify the materials of 
iron and wool. 

There is another objection which I have to this 
reduction proposed by the committee: I think the 
reduction of the revenue is in itself subordinate 
in importance to the stability of the industry of 
the country. ‘The inconvenience of having two 
full a Treasury is only a consequence of the 
greater public inconvenience of importing from 
other countries many things which ought to be 
produced at home. I, therefore, want a measure 
which, while it effects a reduction of the revenue, 
will be sure also to reduce imports. Iam quite 
confident that the effect of adopting the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee on Finance 
will be to increase imports; and although there 
might be a reduction of the revenue for a time, 
yet the ultimate effect would be a still greater in- 
crease of the revenue itself. So I feel quite sure, 
contrary to what is expected by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, that the effect of his par- 
ticular measure, if adopted, will be to stimulate 
the importation of foreign fabrics to the injury of 
our own manufactures. 

| understand it is estimated that the effect of 
the bill from the House of Representatives will 
be to produce a diminution of the revenue by 
aboutsix million dollarsa year. If tothatamount 
you add what may be reduced by reducing to 
thirty per cent. the articles which, by the tariff 
of 1846, are contained in schedules A and B, and 
pay one hundred and forty per cent. respectively, 

think you would then succeed in obtaining a 
reduction of three or four million dollars more. 
That will make substantially a reduction of ten 
oreleven million dollars. This reduction, it seems 
to me, can be effected without assailing or dis- 
turbing any interest in the country, and it will 
enable us to avoid that great difficulty if we must | 
attempt to make reductions any where, of discrim- 
inating between the productions of different sec- | 
tons of the country, and thus raising opposition 
which at this late stage of the session would hin- | 
derand embarrass, and probably defeat, the object 
we all have in view. Iam not willing to ask for |! 


| 
fl 


factures. 
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protection to the agriculturist at the expense of 

the manufactuver, nor for protection to the manu- 

facturer at the expense of the agriculturist, and | 
I am not disposed to ask protection for iron at 

the expense of the wool grower, or for the wool 

grower agninst the iron manwfacturer. Iam con- 

tent to leave all undisturbed, and favor all as far 

as I can do without injury to others. 

It seems to me, that if we can agree#bh any 
measure at all, it will be on the bil! which has 
come from the House. I apprehend no disastrous 
results to the business of the country, or to the 
operations of the revenue system itself, if that 
measure shall be adopted. Indeed, we may adopt 
it temporarily; and at the next session of Con- 
gress we can see whether we can act under more 
favorable circumstances than those that now pre- 
I have felt no difficulty in com- 
ing to this conclusion, because the State which I 
represent contains in full operation each one and 
all of the leading industrial interests. If I should 
unduly favor one interest here, | must do so at the 
expense of the loss of the goodwill of three or 
four other interests; therefore I have no induce- 
ment whatever to depart from thatimpartiality and 
moderation which I think the occasion requires. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, there is no sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of our Government 
that presents greater difficulties than that which 
the Senate is nowengaged inconsidering. Viewed 
in all its aspects it presents most complicated con- 
siderations, and I regret exceedingly that it be- 
comes the duty of Congress at this late period of 
the session to consider the subject atall. Itis 
so vital and wide-spreading in its influences, and 
affects so deeply all the great industrial interests 
of the people of all sections of the country, that 
it would seem to demand the most careful delib- 
eration at our hands—that every feature of it 
ought to be closely examined. So far as it con- 
cerns our home interests, both producers and con- 
sumers, we readily discover that conflicting in- 
terests are involved. We at least think we can 
discover such conflict: and certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be conceded that it is our duty, as 
the representatives of the different States, and 
the p ople of all the States, to endeavor as far as 


possible to find a standard of equity between these 
conflicting intere sts,a d todo justice to all classes 
and all interests, if such a work be pos 

I do not intend to attempt the examination of 
this subject to-night. I have, it is true, at the 
expense of some labor, prepared some material 
which I micht apply in elucidation of some of its 
features; but suffering as Ido now, and as I have 
all day, with a severe headache, | shall not at- 
tempt a labored examination of the subject. I 
rise only to take a brief view of the propositions 
now pending before the Senate. 

I am free to confess, Mr. President, that I am 
not entirely satisfied with any one of them. I 
think the House bill could be most essentially 
improved; and had we the time to deliberate, I 
should insist upon a thorough examination of 
this whole subject, not only with reference to a 
depletion of the Treasury, but with reference to 
a proper stimulant to our leading interests of home 
industry, at the same time having due regard and 
consideration for the consumers; but we cannot 
accomplish that work eat this time. We must con- 
form to the circumstances which surround us, and 
judge whether we will take such a bill as we can 
get, or take none at all. 

The main purpose of the Senator from Virginia 
is to reduce the revenue. He has presented to our 
consideration the evil tendencies of an excess of 
revenue in the Treasury. I agree with him that 
it is important for the commercial interest, and 
for the integrity of Congress, that the Treasury 
should be depleted; but I have failed to persuade 
myself that the Senator from Virginia proposes to 
adopt the efficient mode to accomplish that end. 
I intend to express an opinion, the result of the 
examinations which I have given; and I do say, 
with a full sense of the responsibility 1 incur— 
and I wish the Senator from Virginia to notice 
what I now say—that the stimulant to importation 
which his preposition will most certainly give, 
will cause importations so large that the revenues 
will fall but little, if anything, short of those real 
ized for the last year. His proposition will thus 
fail to accomplish his main purpose. That it 
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would fail for the first year I have no doubt. As 
a permanent measure it would doubtless reduce 
the revenue to some extent. 

But, sir, | intend to object io it on other grounds. 
I think that his proposition to reduce the duty 
on iron and sugar, and textile fabrics, to twenty- 
three per cent., too great a reduction. It is one 
of those sudden changes of policy which so inva- 
riably paralyze our home interests. He has told 
us, Mr. President—and I listened to the remark‘ 
with a great deal of pleasure and gratification— 
that our iron interests are growing rapidly, and 
that it was able to bear a large reduction. The 
Senator stated what is substantially true, that 
the home production of iron has nearly doubled 
within the last three years, rising from five hun- 
dred thousand to one million tons; but he ought 
to have noticed at that. point that whenever the 
home production equals, as he said it was rapidly 
approaching, the home consumption, then the 
Tremury is depleted, so far as that item is con- 
cerned, in the most effectual way. The rapid 
growth of this interest will answer the purpose 
of advancing a great interest peculiar to our coun- 
try, suited to our people, at the same time that 
his purpose of depleting the Treasury will be 
accomplished. He says the home production is 
rapidly approximating in quantity the home con- 
sumption. When it shall be equal, we have no 
foreign importations and no revenue from that 
source. That is an important fact, and it has not 
attracted attention here alone, but it is attracting 
attention throughout all parts of England, and in 
all the manufacturing districts of that country. 
English manufacturers have discovered the rapid 
growth of the production of iron in the United 
States, and have taken the alarm; they find it 
difficult to compete with the American producer, 
and have recently, as can be seen—for | have the 
documents at hand—contemplated measures to 
arrest this growth; but I shall not read them, for 
I did not rise for the purpose of discussing the 
subject at any length, but merely to indicate how 
I shall vote on the different propositions. 

At a crisis like this, when this interest is being 
firmly established, and when it is about to be 
placed on a solid basis, where it cannot be dis- 
turbed by foreign competition, | am not willing 
to paralyze it by a sudden and unexpected reduc- 
tion of the duties from which it derives incidental 
aid. I am the less willing, because, while we may 
thus cripple a very important interest, [ am quite 
certain we shall fail, in a great measure, to accom- 
plish the object of the Senator from Virginia, the 
depletion of the Treasury; which will ieave the 
manufacturing interest of the country subject to 
another change of policy at the end of a brief 

yeriod. 

Of the three propositions that are pending here, 
I prefer that of the Senator from Virginia least. 
I would vote for the report of the committee, 
because in that we have a cuarantee that the 
revenues will be reduced. There is a large free 
list in the House bill, which is computed at a 
reduction of $6,000,000 of revenue. So far as the 
free list goes, it can be safely relied upon as a 
means of reducing the revenues. But, in addition 
to that, whilst the committee propose to reduce 
the thirty per cent. schedule, in which iron is 

found, from thirty to twenty-four per cent., they 
leave a large free list, under which are imported 
articles used by the manufacturers. Elements 
entering into manufactures in this country are to 
come in free of duty, and this, to some extent, 
will relieve the shock of the reduction proposed 
by the committee. 

It is my intention to vote for the reduction of 
the schedules of A and B in the present tariff to 
fifty and thirty per cefit. I think thirty for both 
toolow. Ishall then vote against the amendment 
proposed by the committee, and against the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, and 
vote for the House bill with the slight amendment 

which we have agreed to, and the modifications 
which I have indicated. I shall do this, because, 
after what I believe a sufficient inquiry, Lam con- 
vinced that we must take the House bill with 
slight amendments, or fail to get any bill at all. 
I concur in all that the Senator from Virginia has 
said as to the necessity of decreasing the revenue, 
but I differ with him entirely as to the mode 
| of accomplishing the object. My colleague pre- 
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But, Mr. Presid: t, | shall not pur ue this train 
of t whtany further. My only object in rising 
was to indicate the course I intended to pu 
iu reference to the propositions which are now 
pending. Theyare not satisfactory to me—neither 
the i rust I a nor the r port ‘ f Lae +. mma e 
on Fy ance, al 1 | ust of all he | roposition f the 
. rf »\ il 1a ] can o ily mane acnoice 
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Mr. STUART. I shall not at this time detain 
the Senate more tha 1a few minutes,and I should 
Hot say a word bu for the fact that It seems to 
ine t t toft mmittee, and the intention 
tuat th nog i ii making that report 
. _ i 5 
have not been very fully peesented to the Senate 
] shall endeavor to doso ina very few words. If 
a discussion shal! arise hereafter in regard to the 


substitute, Im ly Say Something in re ference to 
item in that. 

lt isagreed on all hands that this subject is sur- 
rounded with dithiculties. Itis equally agre ed that 
there should be a reduction of the revenue. The 


One 


great difficulty is in ascertaining how that shall 
be done. The committee entertained the feeling 


which seems to be entertained by many Senators 
here, that the lateness of the session was such as 
to prevent a general review and remodeling of 
this whole question—I speak, of course, of the 


maj y of the Committee on Finance who made 
t t. The House billenlarges the free list, 
and to that extent may be supposed to reduce the 
rev It v believed by the Committee on 
Fis ethat it did not do so toasuficient extent. 
Taki he present importations as the basis, the 
act ed n, by figures, would be $6,000,000. 


It is claimed, by the friends of that measure, that 


there wage be an incidental reduction carrying 
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it up to $14,000,000; but we could not be con 
vinced of t t fact. It may be true or not. The 
actual reduction is only $6,000,000. That was 
believed to be too little. 

Then the best practical mode of producing some 
result at this ti vas of course the question | 
before the committee, and that was believed to be 


proportionately all the schedules 
except A and Bin the present tariff; to reduce A 
from one hundr 
.»and to redu 
fifth. ‘Takin 

hp ] > 


e all the other schedules one 


bill t 


asis, th thus amended by the com- 


mittee will reduce the revenue to $50,000,000. I 
aware that that is not an invariable basis. It 

} ° 1 . . . 

d ot ow that as you take off duties you 


instances the | 
reduction of duties will increase revenue; but I 
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( it, so far as I was able to understand 
e qu , it was the enly plan upon which to 
ed. If it turns out to be true, upon experi- 
ment, that reducing the tari twenty per cent. 
e revenue, then I know of no other 

resort to which this country will agree, because 
the converse of the proposition (that is, to raise 
( to such a po to exclude importa- 


onsuming classes of the country will 


nt, it seems to me that, for 


d,and B from forty to thirty per | 
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Mr. GWIN. I do not intend to detai, 
Senate in discussing this question. I wish mey,, 
to state the fact, that In my opinion the State 
California has a larger number of sheep jy +» 
ortion to population than any State in the Unj, 
ti is the largest wool-producing State for its » 
ulation of any State in the Union. Still the ¢ 
of eight per cent. is satisfactory so far ag | k 
the public sentiment of that State, and we w, 
not object to its being made free. There are gp, : 
provisions in the substitute of the Senator f ni 
Virginia that do not meet my approbation. | 
cause [ think his free list ought to have hp, 
larger; but | wish to take that substitute ag jr ;. 
and I hope it will be passed by the Senate. I 
the other House will not agree to it, then. j 
committee of conference, we may frame 
bill as will be satisfactory to the country. 
There is another article upon which the duty 


such a 


will be reduced by his substitute for the bi!| 


r the importations of the past year | 


| ably in the world. 


| the country. 


the purpo f this Congress, speculation may 
! t yn this proposition. If it be true thata 
red yn of luty will reduce the revenue, the 
( mittee on | ince have adopted that plan at 
ie rate of twenty per cent.; and taking that as the || 

is, we shall be brought down to $50,000,000. 
In this re pect, as compared with proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, there is only 


$2,000,000 differs Flis bill reduces the rev- 


enue to $48,000,000, and the bill of the commit- 
, as amended, will reduce it to $50,000,000, 
ea lath on t! basis I have stated. Can we 
do be r than try it? If it shall turn out that 
redu r the duties twenty per cent. does effect 
the obj ct, itis fan Having reduced the tariff 
on sched \ i B to thirty per cent., and all 
other d one fifth, it is a fair, equal diminu- 
yn, One that no part of the country has a right 
to oplain of—all stand on an equal footing. 
Then, | submit that we oucht to proceed, as 
I suggested early to-day, and vote upon these 
imendments. Let us take the sense of the Sen- 
at if w rtain that the Senate will not agree | 


the report of the committee, we shall have as- 
this experiment. Wecan | 
‘ the majority of the Senate will agree to 
ny amendment to pe rfect the bill. If not, we 
Shall be brought to consider the proposition of 


certal Gad one point in 


the Senator from Virginia, and see whether the 
Ss e will agree to that. I think, by proceeding 
in this way, we may very soon—! suppose in an | 
hour from this time—ascertain the sense of the 
Ss e ont propositions. 

Upon another subject it may be necessary for 
me to say something if we come to consider the 
project of the St r trom Virginia—I mean the 
subject of wool; but I shall not enter into it now 


further than to say, that entertaining the views I 

d from the best examination I can give 
the matter, I am not willing to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight percent. I think it is 
unjust to that branch of production. It is unjust 
as compared with any other production of this 
country, and [I do not believe it will be beneficial 
to the manufacturing interest; but I am not going 
to take up that subject now. I only rose for the 
purpose of presenting in a few words, and in as 
clear a light as I could, the propositions of the 
Committee on Finance, and to ask the Senate, if 
it be their pleasure, to vote on them, that we may 
come to some understanding of what the majority 
of the Senate intend todo. TI think I have pre- | 
sented it as fairly as I can, and that is all I | 


+ 


' desired to do | 


that is the article of wine. I believe that (» 
fornia is destined to be one of the largest w; 
producing countries on this continent, and pro 

The culture of the org { 

the cultivation of wine there is now in its infancy. 
and needs protection, if ever; but we are perfect), 
satisfied to take this reduction. . 

There is no reduction proposed in the substi- 
tute of the Senator from Virginia that will not } 
satisfactory to us. In fact we would go ao 
deal further if we could. I believe, if we take the 
substitute of the Senator from Virginia, whio « 
tainly has devoted more time to this question t 
any member of the Finance Committee—] | 
been familiar with his labors on the subj 
many years—and pass it, and send it tothe H 
of Re presentatives, and if the y do not acres 
a committee of conference may mature such a | 
as will be acceptable to the two Houses, a: d 
I hope that is a proposition wl] 
will pass this body to-night. 

Mr. NOURSE. I have no inclination in the 
world, Mr. President, to make a speech on 
subject, because I know too well that it is n 
my power to influence the vote of any Se: 
here; but I wish to state the grounds on which | 
shall give my own vote. 

If the question were, which was the best as 
financial system, the bill as it comes fro: 
House of Representatives to us, or the 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virgi 
might well doubt, and I should wish to co 


and to inquire, but I respectfully submit that 1 


is not the question before us? Why is it th 

the heel of the session, and amidst the pr 

of business such as is rarely to be seen, we 
discussing the question of the tariff? Simply 
cause there is a plethora in the Treasury wh 
threatens disaster to the country. It is a crisis 
our affairs; and something must be done to remedy 
that one confessed, existing evil. If it were n 


| for that, the question would not be before us. 


Then, as wise men, what are we todo? Ad- 


| dress ourselves to the removal of the evil before 


, 


| us, and for which the discussion was brought on, 
or shall we go abroad and undertake to introduce 


a new and untried financial policy? Why, sir, if 
we take the House bili, we know that when we 
make free a dutiable article that is imported, we are 
reducing the revenue; but when we take adutiable 
article which pays a high duty, and reduce that 
duty, we do not know that we are reducing the rev- 
enueatall. When the moneyed men, the capital- 
ists, the business men of the country, are alarmed, 
and call upon you to do something for the safety 
and security of the country, are you willing to 
jeopard these high and important interests, in 
order that you may introduce some new system, 
create some alienation and division and bickering 
between the manufacturing interests and the wool- 
growing interest? Itseems to me it is a perfectly 
plain case. An existing evil is upon us, and the 


| quesuion is, what is the remedy for that evil now: 


We have but little time to spare. The chairman 


| of the Committee on Finance says we must close 


‘this subject to-day; the whole thing must be done 


| up ina day; and yet we are to take the general 


business of the country and remodel it. Sir, if we 
pass the House bill with the slight amendments 
that have been adopted and may be adopted, !¢ 
will be passed finally. If you do anything else, 
no man can tell you what the result will be. 
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\ir. FITCH. Mr. President, pee to anand 
yto the remarks of the Senator from ¢ ‘alifor- 
\ir. Gwin,]asfaras I heard him. [listened 
come attention to the remarks of the honor- 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu,] for whose 

| have usually the utmost respect; but, 

| due deference to that Senator, I think he 
usly estimated the etfect of the proposed 
endm nt of the Senator from Virginia upon 

. wool-growing interest. Itis an interest for 

ich L should feel some solicitude, if I thought 

;, would be sacrificed by this measure, but such 

is not my judgment; and no fear of a deleterious 

eject on that interest in my State will prevent me 
, voting for the substitute which the Senator 
n Virginia proposes to offer. 

Wool growing is a matter in which we of the 
West have very considerable interest; hut we 
have ever, as the Senator from Ohio has well said, 

opposed to class legislation. We have ever 
opposed a tariff for the protection of one class at 
the expense of another; and anything which the 
dement of older Senators, those who have had 
is subject in charge for years past, says 1s bet- 
ralculated than any other keep the great 

ct in view—a reduction of the revenue with- 

t an odious distinction in favor of one class 

ainst another—will meet my approbation. I 

ild pre fer, [ frankly confess, to vote fora uni- 
‘orm reduction of the tariff, without any transfer 
from one schedule to another. In the absence, 
however, of a proposition of that kind, I shall 
vote for this now pending before the Senate. 
HUNTER. Ishall not say much, and I 
very averse to saying anything. Nothing 
ita sense of justice would induce me to make 
remarks I have now to make; but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I think, indulged in some harsh 
iticisms on the measure I introduced, and cer- 
tainly in some respects they were unfounded. 
He seemed to think there was a great disregard 
the principles of the Democratic party in the 
roposition I offered. Inthat, he must allow me 

o tell him, he struck not only me but the Dem- 

ocratic party in the House of Representatives now 

and two years ago; and he struck almost every 

Democratic Senator, for nearly all of them voted 

for a similar proposition attached to an appropri- 

ation bill two years ago. The main difference 
between this and the bill originally introduced 
Mr. Hovwsron, of Alabama, and afterwards 


introduced by my colleague, Mr. Lercuer, of 


Segea with some modifications, is, that I re- 
duce the duties somewhat more more than they 
do. The re is scarcely a transfer my propo- 
sition that is not to be found in thei irs; and this 
measure has been indorsed over and over again 
by a vote of the large majority of the Democratic 
party in the House of Representatives. 

In point of fact, the criticism is not just in itself. 
I never suppose d we were able to pass a revenue 
tariff here; I never regarded the tariff of 1846 as 
arevenue tariff. I always justified it upon the 
ground that it was an improve ment on the state 
of things for which it was substituted; and expe- 
rience has proved that it was a great improve- 
ment. I think this would be an improvement on 
that, because it would diminish the taxes laid on 
the people one fourth; and yet the Senator from 
Ohio complains that it is a protection tariff. 
When he came to mention the items of his com- 
plaint, it was because certain interests were not 
prot ected enough! He made the extraordinary 
declaration, thatalthough the duties were reduced, 
taxes were increased. It so happens that the 
duties on everything which was not free are re- 
duced by this bill. He cannot show an exception, 
and yet he says, notwithstanding the duties are 
diminished, the taxes are increased ! 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator mean to deny 
that although he may reduce the rate of duties, 
yet by reducing some disproportionably to others, 
thereby the taxation ona particular class will not 
be made more onerous? 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly, it is a self-evident 
proposition, that if you reduce the duty you 


diminish taxes. There can be no dispute on that | 


Proposition. He may say they are not * equally 
distributed as under some other scheme, 
I think I can show would be a great mistake. 
When you come to compare this with the tariff 
of 1846, L think you ‘will find in the main that the 


but that | 


taxes whic h it levies are more equally distrib- 
uted, 

But the Senator regards it as an attack on the 
agricultural interest. Surely | would be the last 
man knowingly to make an attack on that inter- 
est. All my personal interests are identified with 
them. The interests of our State, as you know, 
sir, are chiefly agricultural. I supposed 1 would 
confer a great boon on the agriculturists and con- 
sumers of all classes and descriptions, if I could 
obtain a reduction of one fourth of the taxes these 
were paying. That reduction would be worth far 
more to the constituents of the Senator from Ohio 
than all the sheep which they raise. 

I acknowledge that in the transfer the reduction 
is made more rapidly upon raw wool than upon 
other articles. it is made under the belief that it 
will not injure the wool grower. This may bea 
mistaken belief, but | think it is not; it Is a ques- 
tion I, too, have examined somewhat; a id L know 
the wool growers are themselves divided in opin- 
ion upon it. I believe the very Mr. Jarvis referred 


to as the person who introduced the merino sheep 
into this country, has written a letter, in which 
he declared, that he thought it was their interest 
to have wool brou rht in free, and that they could 


never prosper until the manufacturer } rospered ,; 
and that, in order that he might do so, he should 
get his raw material cheap. I think [ am sus- 
tained in this opinion by the fact, that in those 
manufacturing countries 1n which the experiment 
has been tried, the price of wool has risen imme- 
diately afier taking off the duty. It has risen 
because the manutactt r, whogreated the home 
demand, flouri ed; d by increas y the de- 


mand the price Of the raw material was ralist d. 
lt was not, therefore, with any design to discrim- 
inate invidiously against the wool crows r: but I 
really believed that if the effec of this reduction 
of taxes—for it i. reduction of taxes—on every 
one would be to enable the wool manufacturer to 
} roduc * more profitably, the we rrower woul d 
share in the benefit, aha sene. wom find that 
benefit in an increased pre 

Now, sir, as | Lit before, the sub itute which 
I intend to offer pr ses in fact a reduction of 
one fourth the existing rate of taxation. Thatis 
an advantage which the constimer gets. As to 
these transfers, whole lo of duty by them 
does not amount to $2,000,000. i Y transf rs 
are mostly of small importance. There are some 
exceptions I admit; raw wool is one, which 1 
reduced to eight ne rcent.: ane ird to that 


there is a question whether it injures the wool 


grower or not. I do nat believe it does. — 

out, Sir, thes tor from Ono « iplained of 
the reduction of y on the hieh schedule, and 
said the effect of that vy ould be to injure persons 
wae had bought brandies. Ac rding to that 
argument, you ¢ yuuld never reduce the tariff; for 
whenever you do, you will find persons with 
voods come in under the existing tariff. 


Mr. PUGH. It was the dis roportionate re- 
duction from one hundred to thirty} 


irty per cé nt. that 
I complained of. 
Mr. HUNTER. Thatis a question of amount. 
rr ° i 


The entire importations under that schedule were 





only $2,250,000 last year; and surely that is not 


a consideration which should prevent us from 


adopting a change, if it be beneficial in itself, and 

l | +! } ; . | +! } 
[ think itis. 1 | leve thatthe dutles on that high 
schedule have operated prejudicially not merely 


ta the revenue, but have led to the manufacture 
of adulterated liquors, and great frauds upon the 
revenue. I somewhat fear that the gentleman 
has in his mind the wine that is produced in Cin- 
cinnati. df he will allow me to say I 


y 80, do not 
think from the speci nens I have seen that ii de- 
serves protection. {Laughter.] He must make 
a better article when he comes here and asks for 


protection forit. He ought to be contented when 
we leave it at thirty per cent., which is the highest 
duty paid on: anything. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator did not hear me 

utter a word of complaint about wine. 

Mr. HUNTER. I heard him complain of that 
schedule, and I do not know why else except that 
it affected his wine. 

Mr. PUGH. |! spoke about the dispropor- 
tionate reduction from one hundred to thirty per 
cent. I said nothing about wine. 


Mr. HUNTER. | think the wine was in his 
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mind, Il have s¢ ome reason for believing that that 
is one of the subjects for complaint. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The importation under 
that first schedule A was over $5,000,000 last 
year. The Senator ismistaken in regard to im- 
portations under that schedule. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Vermont 
himself is mistaken. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is $2,859,000 on brandy 
distilled from grain. Here is the book for the 
last year 

Mr. HUNTER. I should have said that I 
mee the statement from the table of importations 
which I have for the year 1855. 

Mr.C OLLAMER. I have not got that before 
me; but this is the official report for 1855-56. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce the table. I 
had it made at the Treasury Department the other 
day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
book. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce another. | 
think the cap will be placed on the climax of this 
argument when the Senator from Vermont asks 
us to come in and furnish jackets for the sheep 
in that inhospitable chmate, in which the sheep 
are diminishing. He might have just as much 
cause of dread of any injury the sheep interest 
would suffer by a refusal to furnish them with 
that sort of protec tion, as by a refusal to grant 
them thirty per cent. protection on foreign wool, 
They confess that they cannot get along without 
the home market when they ask for this protec- 
tion. How can they have it unless there are 
manufacturers of wool ? 

But he presented another argument—an argu- 
ment to the South. He said that the effect of 
this reduction on wool was to be that the domes- 


It is here before us in the 


tic manufactures would be inerease x and we 
should lose the advantage of the trade 
many. I heard something of that before a the 
result of thatargument is, that we are to legislate 
against our own manufactures for the pu rpose of 
encouraging that foreign trade! Iam for doing 
] ce. Lwould not legislate in favor of the man- 
ufacturers to break down the foreign trade; but | 


vith Ger- 


h 


would not legislate against the manufacturers to 
increase the foreign trade. 
interest in this country t 


lam for leaving each 
enjoy its natural advant- 
ages, but I would desire to deal equally by them 
ll. LI would, if I had it in my power, reduce the 
duties upon everything to a revenue scale; but I 
have it not in my power; I must choose between 
some thing and nothing. If all I can do is 
to obtain some reduction in the taxation, and 
pre ceed gradually towards the end which I have 
in view, | will do it. I willdo it, because itis an 
improvement on the existing state of things; and 
I will trust to my chances, and to the good sense 
of the pe ae ,to accomplish hereafter all that we 
may desire. 

L will say, sir, that if interests have been called 
into being by the act of 1846, and similar legisla- 


tion, if investments have been formed under it, 
wi awn respect those interests; and provided 
we are proceeding sensibly and certainly to our 
end, we should do it so gradually and so slowly 


as not to destroy and injure unjustly those inter- 
ests which have been called intd being by our- 
elves. That is the principle on which I have 
endeavored to proceed. I endeavored to make 
ich-veductions as would relieve the great mass 
he consumers, but not to make them so rap- 
idly as to des oy ‘theas prote cted interests whic h 
have been call od into being under them, 
That is my answer to the taunt in re gard t to the 
duty on sugar. If we had reduced the di 
sugar to « ight per cent., the inevitable effect w peu 
have been disaster and ruin. to those who are 
engaged in it. If I had beli@ved the same effect 
would have flowed froma like reduction in regard 
to wool, I should never have agreed to it. As] 
said before, the wool grower has more of my 
sympathy than the wool manufacturer; but when 
I thought, without doing him an injury, | might 
do a benefit to the manufa turer of the raw mate- 
rial, and not only that, but might aid in harmo- 
nizing all those great in tapeale which must be 
brought together in order to pass any measure at 
this late pe riod of the session, I believed I was 
justifie .d in so doing; and the reason I shall vive 


| for itis, shat by thus doing I was enabled to make 
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thi reatand bens ficial re luction of the tax 8 laid 


upon the country Whether it diminishes the 
revenue or not—whether it stil produces the sam¢ 
amount that we are already collecting or not, it 
oucht tobe done. If it diminishes the revenue, 
so much the better; butif it does not, and we get 
the same revenue we had, better get that with a 
| taxation upon the people than get it with a 
higher rate of duty imposed on them. Let us at 
Jeast save the por kets of our constituents. 

Now, sir, in revrard to the amount of revenue 
to be collected under it, I never pretended to 
state absolutely what was the amount; no man 
can do so. I merely said, that according to the 
rules which hav bee ipplied for estimates of 
the reduction to be made by a change of duties in 


all such cas (that is, by 


» ' deducting in propor- 
tion to the diminution of the duties,) such and 
such results would follow; but I declared then, 


as now, and as was afterwards said by the Sena- 


tor from Ve rmont, that there can be no certainty 


There ts this limit which 
know our imports cannot exceed 
We know that the imports come 
back in return for exports, and there is the limit 


be yond which the y cannot go, the 


in any such estimate. 
18 certain: We 
our export 


refore we can 
apply the rate of duty to our « xports, and mak: 
a cal If you take that test, you find 
there must be How much I 
will not pre tend to say. I have riven the esti- 
mate according to the common rule. How much 
it is really to be I do not know. 

In reference to this bill—for I do not « 


ulation, 
some reduction. 


xp ct to 
say another word about it—I have only to say to 
the Senate that it is for them, and not for me, to 
determine whether anything is to be done. If it 
is to be done. it must be effected to-nicht; be- 
cause, after to-morrow, we must proceed to the 


consideration of the appropriation bills. There 
will scarcely be time enough to give even a cur- 
ory examination to them from that time. If it 
should be the sense of the Senate to pass over 


it subject to another session, and take al] 


this ere 
the cor ences of that course, [ shall submit 
cheerfully to whatever decision they may come 
to: but I hope they will 


conclusion to-night, and determine 


come to some reneral 
whether they 
will act, and how they will act, if they mean to 
do anything; and if the y do not, they will let us 
know that it is useless to pursue this subject fur- 
ther. That is all I have to ask, so that to-mor- 
row we may be able to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I think we 
have abundance of time to settle this question, 
because itisaverysimpleone. Itis now reduced 
toa simple question of taxation. lL think there 
is very little foundation for all these complaints 
of want of time. We have arevenue system now 
in existence. Whether it be a good one ora bad 
one, it violates one principle that has been ad- 
mitted by all parties and all politicians in this 
country for twenty-five years. The great differ- 
ence between the Whig party and the Democratic 
party, on this question of the tariff, was not of the 
unmount of revenue to be raised, but how it should 
be raised. Both agreed that there should be no 
more revenue raised than was necessary for the 
economical wants of the Government. ‘That was 
aninflexible rule. Thatrule both proclaimed and 
both professed to believe. In levying the revenue 
for the necessary wants of the Government, they 
did differ as to whether or not they should dis- 
criminate for the benefit of the industry of our 
own country as against opposing interests in other 
countries. That was the whole difference be- 
tween them. 

It is now admitted by every department if this 
Government that we have more revenue then the 
economical wants of the Government require— 


more than the extravagant wants of the Govern: | 


ment require; and therefore the question of re- 
duction is a plain one, unless it be disturbed and 
hindered by those who are seeking the bounties 
ofthe Government. If all the revenues of this 
Government were levied on one article, it would 
not take ten minutes to decide the question in the 
Senate. If we laid a capitation tax on every in- 
habitant in the United States, so far from there 
being a cry of want of time, five minutes before 


the adjournment would be considered sufficient || 
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burdens. The moment before the sands run out, | 
the people’s representatives would jump to their 
feet as one man and say, take off this tax. Now, 
while they admit the fact that we levy too much, 
they say we want time to consider it, for itis a 
rreat question. It isavreat question, buta plain 
one; you have no right to levy more out of the 
people of this country than is nece ssary to carry 
on theirGovernment. Itisa dispute among those 
who seek its bounties, and who wish to cast its 
burdens on others, that causes the difficulty. 

The House of Representatives, after long delay, 
took up this question, I believe they did find half 
a day, in the midst of the very important pursuit 
in which the y are now engaged, fo say Wwe must 
reduce the taxes. All said that. The free-trader, 
the protectionist, the Whig, the Democrat, the 
Free-Soiler, all said, ** We levy too much; let us 
reduce the taxes.”” How have they done it? 
They say, upon the whole, the best way will be 
to take offa little, a very little, of the burden of 
taxation, and to give all the benefit of that little 
to preferred classes and interests. They propose 
to do too little, and to do that badly, unequally, 
and, therefore, unjustly. The House has agreed 
to reduce the revenue by taking the burdens off 
of people engaged in manufactures, and leaving 
the rest of community without relief. That is 
their scheme. There is not an article in their 
free list that relieves any other class of society. 
The intent is to cast the taxes upon the great body | 
of the people and relieve particular interests from 
any portion of it. I knowthat isa very import- 
ant question and always will be. That is your 
trouble. If we come squarely to this business, I 
am ready to meetit. We h ive now presented a 
dispute which has disturbed this Government and 
all other Governments so long as people can be 
imposed upon by false theories and false ideas, 
and so long as there are men who want to profit 
out of the Government; who not only want its 
fair protection of life, and liberty, and property, 
but who want to make it an engine for the pur- 
pose of taking from one portion of the people for 
the benefit of another. ‘The question is simplified 
and presented in the narrowest compass. 

I should be content witha reduction on the tariff 


of 1846 as it is, though I did not approve of that ? 


act altogether. I thought that in some of its 
details it was wrong. I believed then that it 
would raise too much money. Since that time 
the great prosperity of the country, the increase 
of its wealth, has caused a corresponding increase 
of importation, and that tariff has brought us 
more money than the wildest and most extrava- 
gant estimates of any party could ever imagine 
was necessary. I should be content to scale it 
down on its own principles, and make it nothing 
but a naked reduction—not that I think that best, 
but reduction with me is the main object, and it 
ought to override all other questions. We ought 
not to be diverted from it by the spinning of long 
yarns about wool. | suppose it is a very good 
subject for my friend from Vermont to spin yarns 
upon. Nor should we be diverted from it by 
dissertations on wine and iron. I know that 
when I mention iron, I touch the feelings of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigter.] He 
is willing to doanything so that you letiron alone. 
You may touch sheep’s wool, but not iron, if you 
want to satisfy him. 

My great object is to get the largest reduction 
I can consistent with equality of burdens. If I 
cannot get that, 1 will take the greatest reduction 
I can, no matter what particular interest It crushes, 
because protection being a bounty, and nota mat- 
ter of right in principle, I will benefit*the great 
mass of my countrymen, from Maine to Texas; 
as is my duty, although, in doing it, I may be 


compelled, against my own wishes, by the obsti- || 


nacy of conflicting interests, to crush them out. 
{ would tolerate a vicious system until it can 
safely be corrected; if its friends will allow me, I 
willdo it carefully if Lean, but 1 must reduce taxes. 
If you cannot give mea reduction without injuring 
these interests, then give me a reduction upon any 
terms but those of inequality as the House bill 
does, for that is on the avowed principle of taking 
duties off the manufacturing interest at the ex- | 
pense of all others that are now taxed. That I | 
will never agtee to. 





| list, by the reciprocity treaty. 


I would rather continue to || 
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sufferers, than to give a bounty which wil] neh. 
some part only of them. That is my obj ction 
that scheme. a 

I think there is nothing extraordinary jy the 
proposition of the Committee on Finance, or ma 
my friend from Virginia. The House of Rey ; 
sentatives sent us a free list,excluding from dy 
a large number of articles. I think it is sony) 
policy to exclude many of them; and in makine 
a tariff 1 would exclude them. If | had to fra, 
a tariff, | would levy no more revenue than wo 
necessary to the economical wants of the Goyer». 
ment, bat I would discriminate moderately and 
wisely in favor of the industry of my own coun- 
try. That is,in my judgment, a sound princip), 
That would be my rule; but the paramount obj. 
gation is to raise no more revenue than is neces. 
sary, and if, in the conflict of interests, I am to 
suffer taxation for the benefit of those classes who 
have grown up under protection, and not for tho 
country, I will resist them to every extent. They 
shall not put their burdens on the community. 
They shal! not tax the people for their benef 
They shall not obstruct the reduction of the 
public burdens by any help from me. Whey 
they seek that, protection becomes an object, not 
an incident. Incidental protection, resting purely 
on revenue duties, is wise when wisely applied. 
Here, however, the argument against reducins 
the public burdens is, that some particular interes: 
will not get as much of the public bounties as 
others. ‘That was the argument of my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator greatly misunder- 
stood me. Iam forthe reduction of duties. My 
objection is that the reduction proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia is disproportionate. H 
reduces the duty from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent. on the manuractured article of wool, and 
from thirty to eight per cent. on the raw material 
That seems to me a plain proposition which can- 
not be misunderstood. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did not misunderstand my 
friend. He restates himself just as I stated him 
I say his complaint is, that in this reduction hi 
interest does not get as much bounty as other 
interests. : 

Mr. PUGH. I do not ask for any bounty; 
but simply that we shall not be destroyed for the 
benefit of others. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I say all duties are bounties; 
and your complaint is, that others get more 
bounty than you. My friend from Pennsylvania 
is warm onthe subject of iron. Touch anything 
but iron with him—anything but wool with my 
friends from Ohio and Vermont. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator means—I 
dare say he does—to state the fairly. I do not 
object to a corresponding reduction of wool; and 
if gentlemen will put manufactures of wool at 
eight per cent., with the raw material, I shall be 
willing to let it stand. What I object to is the 
disproportionate reduction. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is a good objection; but 
the question still is among the beneficiaries of the 
Government, who shall get the greatest advan- 
tage? I happen to represent a constituency who 
get nothing at all but taxation. We ask no ad- 
vantage—we claim none. You give us no pro- 
tection on cur productions. Cotton is in the free 
list; rice is in the free list; lumber is in the free 
These are the 
chief products of my own people. We have 
neither sought nor asked any bounty; therefore 
we are impartial judges between the grower and 
the manufacturer of wool. It is not a southern 
question. It is a question among you gentlemen 
who are seeking the advantages of the Govern- 
ment. You raise a quarrel, and I am afraid the 
result will be to leave us to pay taxes to a Gov- 
ernment that does not want them. You levy 
$20,000,000 a year, which everybody says you 
do not want. You say now it is going to pro- 
duce a commercial revulsion, and derange your 
currency. If that shall be the effect, it will be 
a just punishment to those who levy burdens on 
the people without public necessity; and if it 


| breaks down the commercial interests, let them 


send here truer and better men, who would leave 
the money where it prepeny belongs, in the 
pockets of the owners. should not weep if it 


length of time for the diminution of the public | suffer a common burden, hoping to arouse all || brought these convulsions.” It would be the just 
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ishment of iniquity. I thank God that there 
avenging Nemesis that follows in the train 
theories in politics and wicked legisla- 
_and teaches communities the folly of wick- 


{ would enlarge the free list on the principles I 
stated, but first | want a reduction on gen- 
xation. ‘Take off the public bifrdens by re- 

ing duties upon allarticles of general consump- 
, ail over the country and among all classes. 
Thi s will be beginning at the right place. Why 
all you tax Maine for the benefit of shee ep grow- | 
ers in Vermont? In this dispute between the 
unufacturers and the grower, I think the argu- 
mentis with the manufacturer. He has my sym- 
pathies; but I hope I have equal sympathy for 
a imy countrymen. I am willing that every man 
shall follow that pursuit which suits his taste and 
senius, and will best promote his own interest; 
and | know, if he does that, he will best promote 
the public interest. If I could settle this dispute 
on any just principle, I should be glad to do so; 
t I believe it is irreconcilable—one or the other 
ist go. The ideaof protecting both—the wool 
manufacturer and the wool grower—presents one 

* those problems that cannot be worked out. 
The more you try it, the worse it willbe. If you 
give to woolen manufacturers and to raw wool 
2 protection of one hundred per cent., it is quite 

tain, even then, that you would not drive out 
foreign competition. It would certainly injure 

both interests. Its operation could only be tem- 
porary. It is futile to think of building up both 
rests together by equal duties, no matter what 

y may be. The best protec tion to the wool 
grower is to multiply and strengthen the woolen 
ma iufacturers. I believe it to be the only mode 
of permanently benefiting them. On no sound 
principle of political economy can equal duty on 
th which you will lay harmonize them. If 
woolen manufactures and wool-growing can suc- 
ceed together without duty, they will succeed if 

mi go on taxing them pari passu; but if either 

r require sa duty, neither can succeed on any such 
isas | have stated. We have not the same 
difficulty as to cotton manufacturers, because we 
raise our Own cotton; and we do not raise sufli- 
cient wool for the home consumption. 
com} aint of the woolen manufacturers is, that 
ey have to pay a large duty on the cheap wools 
( of South America. They are now working ata 
sadvantage, because the English manufacturer 
takes ai wool from Buenos Ayres, where wool 
costs but little, and brings it cheaply to England 
ity free, while they pay thirty per cent. ad valo- 
rem. The result i is, that the duty on wool and on 
woolen manufactures at present being the same, 
our manufacturers of wool are driven out of for- 
eign markets, and struggle hard fertheirown. I 
do not think that system is wise. In laying my | 
duties, l would protecta branch of industry which, | 
in my judgment, will be able to support itself 
within a short time, and be a permanent advant- 
age to the country. To attempt to build up the 
manufacture and the raw material of the same | 
( ommodity by equal duties on both, is an absurd- 
ity in political economy. Both may succeed, but 
it will be in spite of, and not by, reason of the 
dut y. | 

Mr. BIGLER. Then you are for iron. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have dealt softly with iron, 
for | have a kind feeling for Pennsylvania, and 
it isan article of great national necessity. A long 
while ago, we were told that if we would only 
give iron protection fora short time, it would soon 
be able to stand alone, and furnish us a full sup- 
ply without duty. We continued the protection 
on iron from 1816 down. In 1842, we levied 
twenty-five dollars a ton on railroad. iron. We 
taxed every man and woman in the United States 
who was engaged in agriculture, from the old 
woman who carried her ‘doze on eggs to market to | 
the man who carried his hogshead of sugar on a | 
railroad, for the benefit of this iron interest. 

Mr. BIGLER. They gotitall back. It was 
refunded. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That isthe only way to main- 
tain that policy—by bold, naked, unsupported as- | 
Sertion. My State has paid you at least $3,000,000 
on railroad iron, and has not got back a cent of || 
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did allow the roads then in existence for about a 
year oreighteen months to get their railroad iron 
free of duty; but lam not aware that anybody 
else ever got back any duties refunded. I have 
been here ever since the act of 1846 was passed. 
I have closely watched your legislation. When- 
ever an attempt was made to refund the duty on 
railroad iron, or to extend the time for its pay- 
ment, here stood Pennsylvania watching every 
bar of iron lying down on the river side, or on 
the wharves in the streams of the United States, 
and saying, ‘‘ Pay what thou owest,’’ like the 
unjust servant—settle with Government. She 
wanted not only the wholé duty, but the money 
in hand. I admit railroad iron is a very import- 
ant manufacture, but the policy of giving it even 
incidental protection is exceedingly doubtful. 
Cheap transportation is the great want of our 
country; and cheap iron is necessary to that end. 
In 1846 we gave it t hirty per cent.; in 1842 we 
levied twenty-five do _ a ton upon it; and I do 
not believe a hun dred weight of railroad iron was 
made in Pennsy!vania from 1842 to 1846. In 1846, 
when we proposed to reduce the duty, they brought 
us one bar asa sample. They had made one in 
four years. That is the history of the railroad 
iron manufacture of Pi nnsylvania up to that time. 

Mr. BIGLER. When I made the remark to 
the Senator from Georgia, that his doctrines 
brought him within the class to support protec- 
tion upon iron, | did so because he laid down the 
principle that he would give an incidental pro- 
tection to any great interest in the country that 
was likely, . 
of itself. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is my prine iple. 

Mr. BIGLER. I understand the Sen: itor, of 
course, to mean such inte rests as are suited to the 
country, like ir ~~ when we have an inexhaust- 
ible amount of material, when we have all 
the eee meee ae n we have every 
reason to believe that within a brief period, : 
stated by the Senator from Virginia, the home 
production will equal the home consumption, and 
we shall be clear of all fear of competition from 
abroad. ; 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish at this point, with the 
consent of the Senator from Georgia, to say to 
the Senator from Vermont, that I have before me 
the table of importations for 1855, and the amount 
of importations in schedule A is $2,589,486. The 
table from which he read must have been for 1856. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I read from the volume 
published in 1856. I have it now before me. 

Mr. HUNTER. Thijs is the table sent to me 
from the Department, not more than two weeks 
ago. 

Mr. COLLAMER 
of $4,000,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is for 1856. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Last year 

Mr. HUNTER. That is 1856. It is about 
four millions; but for 1855 it is what I stated. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I stated the returns as 
they were before me in the official tables. 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend from Pennsylva- 
nia laid down sound doe : ine, and quoted me cor- 
rectly. But he forgot to say a word about that 
bar of iron which was the subject of controversy. 
I said that in 1842 we were told if we would only 
give them a protection of twenty-five dollars a 
ton, they would soon be able to supply the 
demand for railroad iron. They never got to 
making it up to 1846, and in that year they made 
one bar that lay out infront of the ( ‘apitol here for 
some time. ‘They have been making some since 
that time. I think, with the present improved 
process and the protection they receive, they can 
get along very well with a revenue duty. They 
will find itoutaftertheytryit. Ihave seen many 
people who supposed they would be ruined by 
depriving them of advantages which they he ad 
over others, but when they returned to the prin- 
and right, they found that they 

[ believe it will be so with the 


within a reasonable time, to take care 


Mine amounts tothe sum 





prospered better 

iron interest. 
As I have said, I will take the best scheme for 

reduction that will work the least inequality. I 


| will not take the reduction solely on the principle 


of benefiting particular interests, because that is 


it, except under ‘the act of 1842, and one special || making prote ction not the incident but the object 
act. In 1842, when the tariff act was passed, we || of legislation—a principle which | never sup- | 
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ported; a principle which has never been avowed 
by any political party, or any of the great poli t- 
ical men in hentia a. If we are now to legislate 
to reduce our burdens, as ihe bill of the House 
of Representatives provides, solely to benefit the 
manufacturing classes of this country, we inau- 
gurate a policy that is announced now for the 
first time in our k gislature. It is not a doctrine 
which the people of this country have favored. 
It is not a doctrine they ought to sustain, and 
they will not sustain it. 

1 think there is very great error in the argu- 
ments on another branch of the subject. One 
objection to the scheme of my friend from Vir- 
vinia is, that it will increase the revenue. How? 
Let us understand this question. Let us dismiss 
sophistries and theories, and follow the truth. 
How can it increase the revenue? It is unques- 
tionably true that the foreign importation and the 
domestic supply now equal the pre sent demand. 
That is undoubte dly correct as to general manu- 
factures. Then, with reduced duties, the same im- 
portation will take place, with the addition of the 
ereater ability of the country to consume, unless 
it displace domestic manufactures. That is as 
demonstrable as a theorem in Euclid. The rev- 
enue can only be increased in one of two ways. 
The increased wealth of the country, and the in- 
creased value of exports, may enlarge the im- 
ports, and thus increase the revenue. That isa 
legitimate increase, of a I do not complain. 
If it increases the revenue by displacing the do- 
mestic article which cannot stand up unde rtwenty- 
three per cent. protection, it ought to increase, 
and that only furnishes a reason for going down 
to a lower point, until that domestic article is 
driven out of the market. ‘Then if this proposi- 
tion increases the revenue, it does so on sound 
prin tiple. Iam in favor of it, though it does not 
co far enough in the right direction. 

I do not believe in the alarm that is got up by 
manufacturers and commercial men as to the sur- 
plus money In the Treasury. I think the best 
place you can put the meney ie yee will continue 
to take it from the people, in the present state of 
aflairs,is in the Treasury, if you do not, by your 
legislation, throw it away. 1 am not afraid 
of the imports. The imports of the country now 
are less than the exports. I care nothing for the 
clamor of newspapers and stockjobbers about 
exporting or importing coin. It will be exported 
or imported, according to the wants of the coun- 
try. Weare exporters of coin now, because we 
have recently acquired a great gold country. 
We receive $48,000,000 or $50,000,000 of coin 
from the miners every year. It comes through 
our hands. We of Georgia send cotton to New 
York, and the miners of California send gold, for 
no other reason than that they make gold and we 
cotton. We pay for what we want in what we 
have got, and they do the same. Coin must ne- 
cessarily now be an article of export, without any 
reference to the old theory of balance of trade 
If California were an independent State, she would 
export scarcely anything else, and therefore, ac- 
c ording rto this the ory, the more rold she e xporte d 
- more she would be ruined. If she was to 

‘arry her e xports of gold from $40, 000,000 up to 
$100,000, 000 a year, she would be a ruined people 
—worse than ruined, because she would be a great 
exporter of gold, in orde r to meet the balance of 
trade against her. If she made $400,000,000, sent 
it away, and got in return rum, molasses, sugar, 
cotton, and wines, she would be, according to 
this theory, in hopeless destitution! That is the 
theory. Our exports during the last year were 
greater than our imports, and at this time the 


| promise is that they will be still greater. W 


make more to seil, gct bettergprices for it, and, 
therefore, buy more from other people. I see 
nothing alarming i in this state of trade. 

The prices of all textile fabrics, of cotton-wool, 
sheep’s wool, hemp, flax, have gone up. ‘There 
has been a general rise » both in the price of labor 
and its products, everywhere. Three miliion 
bales of cotton, the e stim: ited crop of this year, 
will bring $40,000,000 more than three and a 
half millions did last year. We shall, conse- 

| quently, be able to buy more merchandise. If, 
as a cotton planter, | send out $10,000 worth of 

| cotton, have twenty per cent. added to its valu 
by freight and commissions, and bring bach 
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price in the shape of 


$12,000 of foreign consum- 


a nod I do not think it would brin 

fi 3 on me, nor will it on the nation. 
"The purel ing power! of the country has in- 
creased, and we,as wise statesmen, should reduce 


our taril, in order to meet this improving condl- 
tiou of our country. We get the same amount 
of money by lower taxes. If we had but ten 
minutes left, it would be a rood time todoit. As 
to the quarrel between my friends from Virginia 


id Ohio, with ref ce to aa om mocratic 
principles, | hope that contest will e postponed 
toa more convenient season, We are dealin: , 
with the great question of reducing public taxes 
and pr e burdens. Give us a reduction of 
410 0005 bif you will, $20,000,000 if you can. 
i will Ke $20,000,000 If possible, and then you 


would do ju to t toiling millions of honest 
rking people throughout the country. I am 
tfor the measure that bru es the ore atest re- 
du mn; next for that that brings the next creat- 
f eduction; and last of all, for that which brings 
the least .reducts mn fair principles, but never 
for that which m sa reduction for the exclusive 
benefit of particular classes. To that I ob om 
Mr. BUTLER I know that my State ex) 
me to take a partin this debate, because | believe 
there is no State in the Union that has made as 
many issues on free trade as South Carolina. As 
to the the ory which she entertains and has pro- 


muleated, |] may sav, without any vanity as far 


as i can speak of her doctrines, that she has not 
ken in vain, although she was threatened with 
tiie W d f ir Speakin l muicht be eo1 side re “d 
as going very farif | were to say that I should 
bv pert Vv willing to have no custom-houses at 
all, That is my opinion; but | know lL cannot 
have that | ro soOtaras to say that, in acom- 
mercial point of view, the custom-houses must 
ily, in the form of tariffs, make discrim- 
nations; and in a war point of view, | know we 


must retain the power of discriminating, in order 
which must 
I have no idea 
aril to at 1ything 
ke the level to which the Sout h Carolina doc- 


trine wouid readu 


to protect iron or any other material 


= ra nt of-w: ur. 
! w of beit ra Lo re¢ luce the 


ir, for myself, | want no tariff. I say to this 
Confederacy that | am perfectly willing to be 
placed in the original position of constituencies 
lo pay for carrying on this Government. I am 


i, however, to be drawn into a discussion on 


that subject, for | know that anything which is 
intenable isa matter not to be disctssed, or at 
least its discussion ts fruitless. 

We have 870,000,000 of revenue. Who pays 
it?) J believe that $35,000,000 would be enough. 


if we were to take off half the taxes, from whom 
would the $35,000,000 be taken off ? This burden 
would be taken off the poor and middle classes of 
the people, for as to the rich they do not mind it. 
‘The persons who pay these taxes are the con- 
sumers—the humble milkmaid who pays for her 
calico, the humble mechanic who pays for the 
coat in which he works, the humble farmer who 
pays for the plow he uses twenty per cent. more 
than he ought to pay. If you c ould bring to the 
mind of the pe ople that these classes are paying 
more than they are bound to pay, they would 
resist; but as lone as you delude them with this 
disguised form of tax: ation you make this a Gov- 
ernment more irresponsible, in my opinion, than 
any,as faras I have read history—I say the most 
irresponsible Government on earth, so far as re- 
gards the collection and disbursement of revenue. 
You collect it sometimes on wool, sometimes on 
this article, sometimes on that; but you always 
take it from the industrial portion of the commu- 
nity. They paygt, and they do not know that 
they pay it. It is so diffused that the y never 
know it. If you take off the taxation in the form 
proposed here, you W ill have p rosperity, particu- 
larly in my portion of the country. Cotton would 
rise to twenty cents to-morrow, l believe, if we 
had no tariff. I believe if you let all the world 
compete with the manufacturers here, we should 
raise the raw material; that ape be the result. 
Cotton has already risen to nearly fifteen cents, 
and | am not so sure that it would not rise to 
twenty under a proper system. [ know, how- 
ever, that that is an end which cannot now be 
Aitained, : | 


|| not meet my proposition. 


The Teriff Bill— Mr. Butler, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Seward, ete. 


I desire it to be understood that your taxation 
comes out of delusive and fraudulent legislation 
in some respects, and unwise legislation in all 
respects. | have not a very intelligent view of 
the details of these different bills; lam sorry to 
say that [have not. I know one thing, however: 
as long as this Treasury is-here for distraction and 
contention, it is the element, not only of dissen- 
sion, but it is the element of strife for spoils. If 
we had no money here, do you think we should 
be contending to the extent that we have been? 
No, sir. With regard to this money, I am will- 
ing to let it go into circulation, and the best way 
to put it into circulatfon is to let the people use 
the money as they think proper; but let not the 
Government assume the guardianship over the 
money and the disposition of other people’s for- 
tunes. Whatright have I to build up the iron 


lute re the woolen interest, or any other inter- | 


est, throug sh the money contribute d to this Treas- 
ury f for the benefit of the common objec:s of Gov- 
ernments 

Sir, | have no time to go fully into the subje ct 
of free trade. 1 believe the time will come, and 
I think it is not very far distant,.when the nations 
of the earth will be brought so near to each other 
that | would as lief deal with a merchant in Liv- 
erpool as with a merchant in New York. If | 
can — a broadeloth coat in Liverpool ten dol- 
lars cheaper than in Ne Ww York, I see no re ason 
why I should be compelled to pay thirty nal lars 
for it in the one place and not be allowed to get 
it for twenty dollars in the other. ‘That is the 
result of your discrimination. 

1 do not undertake to discriminate between my 
friends from Ohio, Virginia, and Georgia. If it 
were a matter of mere taste, | would rather go 
for the man who cultivates his land and feeds his 
sheep, and prepares the great element. But what 
right, in reality, have we to assume jurisdiction 
over matters of this kind, except to raise revenue? 
And in raising revenue itought to be just. Who 
is to decide? Discretion. What is discretion? 
Interest. What is interest? Power. What is 
power? It is the combination of different influ- 
ences; and that makes up the whole concern, so 
far as regards thererulation of the industrial con- 
cerns of this country. 
enlarged view of this subject, it would take more 
time than I now think proper to occupy. I shall 


vote for the amendment of the Committee on Fi- | 


nance. Whether or not I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, | do not know; 
for there are some features developed in it that | 
do not fully understand If we are to discrim- 
inate, | do not wish to discriminate against the 
wool crower in favor of the manufacturer. | have 
no sympathy of that kind. I shall vote for the 
amendment of the committee, and will take the 
best scheme I can get; but for myself I want no 
tariff. I would obliterate the whole concern. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I should like to understand 
the precise question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment reported from the Commit- 
tee on Finance to insert after the first section of 
the bill of the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing: 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That all articles enu- 
merated in schedules A and B, in the act of 30th of July, 
1846, reducing the duty on imports, shall, on and after the 
Ist of July, 1857, pay ad valorem duties of thirty per cent.; 
and that all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, E, F, 
G, and H, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a duty 
of one fifth less than the rates now imposed by said act, 
with the exceptions otherwise provided in this act, 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it is in order to ask 
fora division of thatamendment. The two clauses 
of it are perfectly distinct. 
arately on each clause. One of them I can vote 
for, and the other I cannot. I am not well enough 
to assign my reasons for this, but I ask that a 
separate vote be taken on the first clause of the 
section which applies to schedul-s A and B. 

Mr. BIGGS. It will be recollected by the Chair 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wi1- 
son] moved to amend that section by striking out 
the latterclause. That motion has been‘disposed 
of, and therefore there has already been a vote of 
the Serate upon that clause of the section. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand that, butit does 
lask fora division of 
i the pending amendment. The form in which the 


if | were to go into an® 


I desire to vote sep- | 


SE a 





question was put be the amendment of the Se 
tor from Massachusetts is essentially dif 
The vote was not taken by yeas and nays 
no person could tellanything aboutit. Wh, 
will of the Senate is we do not know. I wisi, , 
getatit. I suppose no Senator desires to obs ce 
the determination of the majority of the Sena, 
All | ask is? that we may take the vote on die: 
| propositions separately, by yeas and n; Lys, 7 
think I have a parliamentary right to call for this. 
Mr. BIGLER. Certainly. 
The PRESIDENT -pro tempore. The C,; 
| will state to the Senator from Delaware'that a yo 
has been taken ona proposition to strike out | 
latter clause of the pending amendment. That 
motion was not agreed to; and the yeas and ng 
| have been ordered on the whole amendment 
stands. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is competent to divide the 
section now. Members may have voted againe: 
striking out for the very reason that they want 
to divide the section. The section contai ns ty 
distinct, separable propositions, entirely inde 
pendent of each other. The first portion of the 
section treats of schedules A and B, whic h et l- 
brace several c hapters in the volume of the stat 
utes. ‘The other portion embraces schedu 
D, E, F,G,and H. There is no connection be. 
tween them. It is perfectly proper to divide 
them. 

Mr. BIGLER. Any Senator has a clear par- 
liament: aT richt to call for a division. 

Mr.STUART. Ithink there is some misunder. 
claries as to the condition of this amendment 
Senators all around me, like myself, have 
recollection of a vote having been taken on the 
proposition to strike out the latter part of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. I had no idea of it. 

Mr. STUART. Iam aware the motion was 
made, but like several others, I did not know that 
it had been voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I was not in 
the chair when the vote was taken, but the § 
retary has entered it. 

Mr.PRATT. Letthe Secretary read the Jour- 
nal, that we may see how it stands. 

Mr. SEWARD. If the question was taken we 
must all be deemed to have voted in the affir 
ative, as there was certainly fio division, and 
therefore I move a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The vote was taken. | 
remember it. 

Wr. BUTLER. 
New York vote? 

Mr. SEWARD. I must have voted for it, as 

\| there was no division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
| will state to the Senate that of course the Jour- 
nal is not yet made up; but the minutes kept | 

| the Secretary contain this entry: 
** Wilson to strike out—not agreed to.” 

Mr.BAYARD. [recollect very well that such 

a motion was made by the Senator from Massa- 

| chuse tts, and a question was put in some form, 
and I myselfanswered ‘‘no”’ withoutreally know- 
ing what was the exact meaning and purport of 
the proposition upon which Iwas voting. I there- 
fore move a reconsideration. 

| Mr. SEWARD. I have made that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 

to reconsider the vote refusing to strike out the 

latter clause reported by the committee as the 

second section. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now I ask for a division of 

the amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I object to any division being 

made. It is an entire amendment; and the onl; 
| way of reaching the Senator’s object is by a mo- 
tion to strike out a part of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. The question now recurs on 

striking out. 

Mr. BAYARD. AsI understand the rules of 

| the Senate, the amendment is perfectly suscept- 
ible of division. Its two clauses are totally dis- 
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as it 
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How did the Senator from 





tinct. The first clause applies to schedules A and 
B. Then comes another clause applying to dis- 
tinct schedules in the act of 1846. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will allow the Chair to state that the question 
lI now before the Senate is on the motion to sirke 
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latter clause of the section reported by 
RAYARD. That will in effect cive usa 

vote on each branch of the amendment, 
fore I do not insist on a division. 

Vir. REID. I desire to inquire whether, if this 

iment be inserted by a vote of the Senate, 
afterwards compet ent to strike out the 
Il, and insert the ame oe nt of the Sen- 
m Virginia? Will it be competent here- 
» to strike out what we now insert? 
| PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no 
yn to insert. 
REID. The amendment of the committee 
; rt a new section. 
Th PRE SIDENT pro tempore. 
) pending to amend the amet 
iittee by striking out the last clause of it. 

Mr. RETD. I know that; but my inquiry was 
whether, if we vote against striking ou it, and then 

t the amendme: t, it will be competent after - 
, by a vote of the Senate, to strike it out? 

[The PR USIDENT pro tempore. It will not be 

oe r unless there be a reconsideration. 

Ir, RUSK. According to the rule, the proper 
is to insert any amendments thatare agree- 
to the Senate, and then, if there be one word 

bill left, you may move to strike 


the origi val lil 
tthe whole of it, and offer a substitute. 


There is a 
idment of the 


rse 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will unques- 
tionably be in order to move as ibstitute for the 
bill, or to amend it further. 
. REID. That was the inquiry I made 
PR ESIDENT pro le npore. 7 he question 
nn the motion of the Senator from Massa- 
on strike out of the ame ndment of the 
itt that portion of it which provides for 
ng one fifth the duties on the articl s in 
dules C, D, E, F, G, and H. 
Mr. SEWARD. On that question ask for 
yeas and nays. 
yeas a 1d nay ; were ordered. 


l'HOMSON, of } 
his qui stion, havin 
‘ 


{ d froun Klorid i, Mr. 


Mr. New Jersey. I shall not 
¢ paired off with my 


MaALuory. 





rhe question being taken by yeas and nays, 
} d—yeas 14, nays 33; as follows: 
1AS—Messrs. Bavard, Beli of New Hampshire, Bizler, 
J id, Collamer, Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Nourse, 
Pratt, Seward, Sumner, and Wilson—1l4. 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Ben- 
, Biggs, Brown, Butler, Clay, Crittenden, . 





, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin 


Houston, 


Mason, Pugh. 


1, James, Johnson, Jones of fowa, 

1, Rusk, Sebastian, Sli ied il, Stuart, ‘Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, and Yul.:e—33, 

So the motion to strike out was not avreed to; 
and the question recurred on the amendment of 


yu 
commiuttee. 
Mr. BRODHEAD call 
and they were ordered. 

TOUCEY, Irise, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of saying that I shall vote for this amend- 
ment; and if it does not prevail, I shall vote for 
imendment of the Senator from Virginia. | 


d for the yeas and nays; 


ous for this in order to combine, as far as 
practicable, two opinions—one for a reduction of 
the revenue by a simple addition to the free list, 
and the other for a reduction of the revenue by a 


pro rata diminution of duties. 


One opinion seems 
to prevail in one end of the 


» country, and the other 


appears to ace in the other. [ think either 
course would be rather sectional, and sectional 
] = . 

legislation cannot be permanent. 1 go for a 


y 


‘tion of the duties. I am willing to enlarge 
the free list to a certain extent, and to combine 
with ita general reduction of duties. Iregard both 
measures as a reduction of taxes. It isin vain 
to tell me that when I vote to reduce the tax levied 
by the Government on a particular article which 
enters into the consumption of the country, I do 
hot vote to repeal the taxes onthe people. If by 
so doing I enable the people to buy more luxu- 
ries or more conveniences of life, I yet reduce 
their taxes, unless they cli®ose to enlarge their 
own expe ndituves in another direction. 


Au 





The only difficulty upon this subject is, that a | 


reduction of duties is not considered as a repeal 
of taxes. It is that, and it is nothing else. An 
indirect tax is just as much a tax as if it were 
direct, and is just as much paid by the consumer 
as if he paid it on a tax warrant. This is not 
understood by all. It is not felt. It is lost 


Se 
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sight of. But neverthel 
taxes. 

It is a principle which I believe is universally 
conceded, that ws not justified in raising rev- 
enue beyond the nece irv expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. I am not willing to step beyond 
hat point; and having a surplus in the Treasury, 
and an accumulating s unless we act at 
this time it is to be increased to such an extent as 


SS it Is a payme nt of 


YO one 


irplus, 





to threaten the country with disaster. Unless we 
act at the present session, this accumulation will 
go On increasing for nearly two years to come; 
and the amount which will be in the Treasury 


when any future measure of legislation on this 


‘t may be carried into effect, will be very 


la ind the consequence, in my judgment, to 
the coun ry and the Gove) lent, very disastrot 

I] have seen, in practical legislation, the o yn 
and the ef t of t is large 1 us olf revenut 


and I deprecate it as o1 atest evils that 


can exist in this Government. 


4) 
-or the & 


I shall vote, as I said, in the first place, for this 
amendment, and if it be not dbytheS 


ate, | shall vote fi 


a x the measure proposed by 

Senator from Virginia. Although the objection 
has been made to the latter measure that it inter 
feres with the wool-growi vterest, I will state 
here in my own vindication, that I believe, if wool 
| were admitted free, it would not inj ire the w 

erowing interest of the country. ‘There is no 


importation of wool from abroad that ¢ 
sommnetiaes with it. On the contrary, if you 1 
peal the di ty, the introd iction of wool from abroad 
will so enlarge the d ic manuf u that it 
will increase the demand for th ! ced 
at home; and t r | of duty,i uch ¢ 
injurious, will be a benefit to the w rrowt 
That we know byt cperit of Great Brita 
by e expel of France, by ( i OU! 
Belgium; and I e 1 the most profound con 
viction that a repeal, partial or total, of the d 
on wool, will be bi to that por of t 
agricultural interest 1 know, uy that : 
there sa di r or opinion a = I ali- 
rectly interested in the matter, and I t k t 
prepond rance of opinion 1s in favor of the repeal 
of the duty 

I have said thus much in vi tion of the 
course I propose to take, in order that it may be 
understood. I have said already, that if 
amendment of the committee, wh *} , perha i 
the best measure that can be obt d, be not 
adopted, [ shall vote for the’ amend t of 
Senator from Virginia, that the bill may o | | 
to the other House combini rtnesetwoo 5 
these two interests wh 1a ir to I y 
on this subject; and then t ! il f S < 
bination be made, will, in my judgment, be rather 
permanent and reliable, and that is of the hig est 
importance to the interests involved. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. 11 merely to correct an 
error of fact into which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has inadVertently fallen. 1 understood 
him to say that the bill from the House of Rep- 
resent atives was a sectional one, and carried by 
sec il vot [ have the record bef me, an 
I think such isnotthe fact. ‘Ihe l » Ho 
of Representatives received votes from nearly 
the States. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Ido not mean to say in the 
offensive sense that it is sectional, but | mean to 

| say that the prevail ) ion at one end of t 
country is for that 1, while the prevailing opin- 
ion at the other end of t! ( ntry 1s adv e t ) 
it, and for a different system, as the votes of the 
two parties in the Hou of Representatives 
clearly indicate. ‘I ey | ive sentto uson » br wn 
I would add to it the oth branch, »>as tocom- 
bine the two interests in favor of the measure that 
may be ado} sted. That will oly -itay ee 
permanence ‘which is of the hichest im portance to 


the pecuniary interests involved. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance, re- 
sulted—yeas 35, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of Tenne 





see, Benjamin, Biggs, Brown, Butler, Clay, Critten len, 
Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Lowa, Mal 
lory, Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Slidell, Stuart, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, and 
Yulee —35. 


NAYS—Mceesrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bigler, Brod- 


j 
i 
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Foster, Gever, Nourse, Seward, 
meson of New Jersey, Wade, and Wilson—1L3. 
»>amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS l move the amendment 
which I gave notice this morning I should offer. 
[ presume it will give rise to no debate. Every 
Senator on the reading of the amendment will 
know whether he is for it or against it. I only 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 
which I offer as a substitute for the whole bill as 
amended. 

Mr. FISH. Before the question is taken on 
that amen dment, I presume it is in order to amend 
the origin 1] 


Th PRE 


now 


‘SIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. E ISH. I desire to propose an ame ndment 
will be regarded as rather one 
in of substance. I propose from lines 
two hundred and eighty-nine to two hundred and 


resume 


oft form thi 


ninety-one to strike out the words: 
‘With more than thirty-three per centum on dirt, yolk, 
burrs impurities of any sort, or which shall be imported.”? 


The fact is t 


hat no chea 
less 


ip wool is imported with 
than thirty-t 


hree per cent. of impurities; and 
this provision, if retained, will have the effect of 
retaining the present duty on all cheap wool. 
‘The amendment was acreed to. 
Mr -F ISH. 


| now propose, in line two hundred 





and eighty-five, to: trike out the words ** impor- 
tation of fifteen,’’ and insert ‘* exportation of 
twenty.’’ It will then read: ** sheep’s wool un- 


nanutac 


! tured, of the value at the port of expor- 
tation of twenty cents per pound or less,’’ and in 
| two hundred and eighty-six, to strike out 
‘““fifty,’’ and insert **sixty,’’ so as to read, *‘ and 
ie of sixty cents per pound, or over.”’ 

I do not wish to detai Senate at this 


nh the ime 


of night with any discussion upon the question; 
but L will barely occupy a minute in stating that 
there is scarcely any wool imported which, ¢ 


importation, is as low as fifteen cents 
| | have taken from the table of im- 
ports, carefully, the value of all wool imported 
during the past year, and I find that there is, in 
( the place of exportation is 


aii, Ol WOO! whi hn at 


at ten s, only about three millions of pounds 
imported. Wool which at the place of expor- 
t yn costs ten cents is worth more than fifteen 
c ie place of importation. The freight 
on bulky article is, as l understand from those 


versed in the matte P, fron n two and a half to three 


Add 


( 4 yund, oe ee of in- 
sura and othernecessary charges, (say twenty- 
five per cent and you fcieaecal worth ten 
cents at the place of exportation, to sixteen cents 
in our market. 
| rr EE The wool of this clause of 

the original bill is to me exceedingly objection- 
able. Itis the old question of home valuation. 
The wool is to be valued at the port to which itis 
brought, and it is manifest that, in that case, the 
duties must be unequal, for wool is worth more 
at some places than others. The equality which 
] i! i by the Constitution will be disturbed. 

Mr. FISH The Senator understands my 
ay iment. It is to substitute the value at the 

of exportation. 
' Mr. HUNTER. That is richt. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. ‘There are two other amendments 
ne¢ ury to perfect the clause. In line two hun- 
dred id nin vas ‘* importation”? should be 
‘* ox tation,’’ and fifty cents’? should be 
=s Kty cents,’’ in athe to conform to the altera- 
tions alr ly mad 

The idments were agreed to. 

Mi ISH. In line two hundred and ninecty- 
seven | move to insert the word * intentional’’ 


before ‘*admixture.’’ It now reads, ‘* which 


1 
I 
the admixture of 


shall be reduced in value by 
dirt.”’ The object is to prevent fraudulent un- 


wools mixe d 
cause of their low 


dervaluation. ‘All these coarse 
largely with dirt. That is on 
prices 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Ihave one more amendment. It 
is in line two hundred and ninety-four, to substi- 
tute the word ‘** scoured”’ in place of ** cleansed 
or purified.’’ It is a technical term in the trade, 
ot understand. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


are 
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The original bill in regard to wool was as fol- 
low 


I wool, unmanufactured, of the value at the 
port of importation of filleen cents per pound or over, and 
hair of the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, unman 
ulactured: Provided, That any wool of the sheep, or hair 


' 
of ih paea, the goat, and other like animals, which shall 


iported with more than thirty-three percentum of dirt, 

ik, burrs, or impurities of any sort, or which shall be im 
ported in any other than the ordinary condition, as now and 
heretotore practiced, or which shall be changed in its char 
acter tor the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be 
cleansed or purified, or assorted, so as to raise its value at 
the port of exportation to filly cents per pound or over, or 


whieh shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or 
any foreign substance, to fifteen cents per pound or less, 
hall be subject to pay a duty of thirty per centum, any- 
thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 


Asamended onthe motion of Mr. Fisn,itreads: 


Sheep's wool, unmunufactared, of the value at the port 
of exportation of twenty cents per pound or less, and of the 
value of sixty cents per pound or over, and hair of the 

paca, the goat, and other like animals, unmanutactured ; 
Prov , That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the al 
paca, goat, and other like animals, which shall be imported 
i any other than the ordinary condition, as now and here 
tefore practiced, or Which shall be changed in its character 


for thie pu 


pose of evading the duty, or which shail be 


scoured, or assorted, so as to raise its value at the port of 
exp iiton to sixtv cents per pound or over, or which shall 
be reduced in value by the intentional admixture of dirt, or 
ny foreign substance, to twenty cents per pound or less 
ili be subject to pay a duty of thirty per centum, any 
thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Mr. PR I move to amend the original 


aa 
bill by stviking out, in the forty-third line, the 
words * bichromate of potash.”’ I understand 
that until within the last few years there was no 
manufacture of this article in the United States. 
‘The consumption in the United States is now 
xteen thousand pounds, of which there is 
le in one manufactory in Maryland nearly or 


avout 


quite one half. [understand from one of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that it was put on the free list through 
miustak Anterior to the commencement of the 


manufacture of this article he re, the price of it 

thirty-seven cents apound. By reason of the 
competition produced by the manufacture here, 
it has been reduced to seventeen cents. As this 
article was put into the free list by mistake in the 
Llouse of Representatives, | suppose there will be 


ho opposition to striking it out. It is an article 
which is used for paints, and in the printing of 
Cauca 

Mr. SEWARD. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
: ntatives is sitting at my right hand, and he 
firms the statement made by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland. This item ought to be 


tr 


ickKken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move, in line two hundred 
and fifty nine of the House bill, to insert after the 


word “ sheets,’’ the words ** galvanized or.’’ ‘The 
effect of my amendment is to make the line read 


**tin, In plates or sheets, galvanized or ungal- 
vanized.’’ 
list. Itis putin, however, as ungalvanized tin; 
but lam informed that thefe is no galvanized tin 
made in this country, and that galvanized. tin 
ought to come in on the free list, as well as un- 
galvanized tin, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SEWARD. Iam requested by a person 


As every one knows, tin is a foreign | 
article altogether, and is therefore put in the free | 


The Tariff Bill—Mr. Pratt, Mr. Seward, 


Mr. BENJAMIN. In schedule Gof the tariff 


|, act of 1846, which is the ten per centum schedule, 


who is familiar with and engaged in the manu- || 
facture of tin foil, to ask that the article of tin | 


Toil may be stricken out of the free list. 
now in that list, as will be seen by reference to 
line two hundred and fifty-eight of the bill. He 
represents that they pay a duty on Spanish lead 


It is | 


which they use in making the tin foil, and that to | 


put tin foil on the free hst subjects the manfacturer 
to A double charge. 1 therefore move to strike it 
out 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iask the Senator what is the 
revenue this article pays now. How much is 
collected from it? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know. ‘ 

Mr. TOOMBS. Ido not think the country 
ought to be bothered with a long revenue list for 
inconsiderable articles like these for the benefit 
of a small class. 
is a great deal more than it is worth. 
this will not be stricken from the free list. 

The amendment was rejected. 


I hope 


The cost of collecting the duty | 


| and ali other wines. 


| the free list. 


I find included ** diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, 
and other precious stones, and imitations thereof, 
when not set.”? On the fourth page of this bill, 
line seventy-six, are these Words, ** cameos, mo- 
saics, and precious stones, (not set.)’’ I desire 
to know from the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, if that is intended to include the articles 
in the ten percent. schedule of the tariff of 1846 ? 
Perhaps it would be best to repeat those words 
in this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ithinkthey make two items, 
one for diamonds set, and one for diamonds un- 
set. One is to be free and the other left where it 
is under the tariff of 1846. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Diamonds not set and | 
pearls not set pay ten per cent. under the tariff | 
of 1846. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
they will be free. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. [Ifthis language is intended 
to make them free, it ought to be amended so as 
to use the same words as were used in the tariff | 
of 1846, and [ wish to move that amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam unable to say what the 


Under the bill of the House | 
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were freed from the forty per cent. duty they, 
pay and put on the free list, the tendenc ' 
9 to bring those wines into this country, so a 
let the masses of the people become habituat, 
the use of wines instead of alcoholic liquors 
would not only benefit the morals of the coun; 

but, having produced a taste for stimulants ¢¢ 
that kind, you would, with the increase of the tac:, 
among the masses, necessarily foster the prod 
tion of the grape, and so benefit the agri 
interest of the country. It is an unquestio; 
fact, whatever species of legislation you may as 
tempt, or whatever otherwise may be the morals 
of a country, that just in proportion as jt js , 
wine-growing and wine-drinking country, just jy 


>Y Wo | 


ed { 


Cultural 


| that proportion is the vice of drunkenness yy. 


'| which would be a sufficient 


other House intended by it. 1 : . 
| tural interest of the country, at the same time 


Mr. BENJAMIN. ‘The lancuage is simply 
‘* preciousstones not set.’’ Ido not know whether 

earls will be considered as precious stones. 

Mr. HUNTER. TIunderstand it was the in- 
tention of the House bill to discriminate between 
those that were set and those that were not set. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. lLIunderstand that. That 
is notthe question. The question is, whether the 
expression ** precious stenes”’ includes all men- 
tioned by name in the ten per cent. schedule of 
1846. To obviate any. trouble in the construc- 
tion, I move to amend this bill in the seventy-sixth 
line, by inserting after the word ** mosaics,”’ the 
words **diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other.’’ ‘The line will then read, ** cameos, mo- 
saics, diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other 
precious stones not set.”’ | 


The amendment was agreed to. | 


Mr. WILSON. I propose, in line thirty-seven 
of the House bill, after the word ‘ asphaltum,’’ 
to insert ** and its products.’’ I understand that 
the products of this article enter into manufac- 
tures, and if we propose to make asphaltum free | 
iit seems to me its products should also be free. 

Mr. MALLORY. What is meant by its pro- 
ducts? 

Mr. STUART. I should like to understand. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not familiar with the | 
details of the matter, but I am informed that there 
are products of this article indispensable to man- 
ulactures, 

Mr.SEWARD. I mapEne I can help the hon- 
orable Senator. The product of asphaltum is a 
different form of it,a modification of it after having 
undergone a preliminary process of manufacture. | 
It remains asphaltum varied in form. We have | 
no raw material of this kind whatever. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move to insert the words 
*“and vegetables,’’ in line one hundred and six- 
teen, after the word * fruits,’’ so as to read ** fruits 
and vegetables.’’ 


The amendment was agreed to. | 


Mr. HOUSTON. I move toamend the bill by 
inserting at the end of thefirst section: 





That the duty on sugar and molasses be suspended for 
the term of two years, and that the same during that time 
be admitted free of duty. 


The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BAYARD. I move to insert, after line 
sixty-seven, the words: 
Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, Madeira, Port, Sherry, 


The object of the amendment is to put wine in 
The intent of this bill is professed, 
and I have no doubt really professed, to be to 
reduce the too great revenues of thecountry. The 
effect of this amendment will be to reduce them | 
some $1,200,000, which I think is the amount of 
duty levied on these articies. It can,in my judg- 
ment, interfere with no interest In this country, 


| and yet it would have a very beneficial effect in 


' two points of view. If the cheap wines of Europe | 


known to it. Take France, Spain, and ltaly 
Though their morals in other respects may fy. 
behind those of our people, there can be no com. 
parison between them as to the vice of drunkey.- 
ness. To put wines on the free list would have 
double effect. It would not injure any interest jy 
this country, because cheap wines would come a; 
a large expense auapareennen transportation, 

urden, and by ere. 
ating a taste for wines you would foster the ecylti- 
vation of the grape, and thus benefit the agricy|- 


that you benefit its morals. I trust the amend. 


| ment will be adopted. 


| encouraged. 


| putting these articles on the free list. 


Mr. PUGH. [ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he includes imitations of wine? 
Mr. BAYARD. Ido not. I left them out on 


purpose. I do not think imitations ought to be 


Mr.PUGH. Why notenumerate the sorts of 
wine you want, and leave out the general term, 
‘* all other wines ?”’ 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator from Delaware did 
not state so audibly as to be heard by the whol 
Senate, that the amount to which his amendment 
would reduce the revenue would be $1,250,000, 
My object is to have the Senate understand that 
fact. We know that ifthis amendmentbe adopted, 
there will be a certain reduction of $1,250,000 by 
I think the 
argument of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware is unanswerable. It will increase the tas' 
for wines in the country, and it will make many 
portions of the Union wine-growing regions. | 
think California would become a wine-growine 
country by making a taste among the people for 
this description of drinks. 1 have no doubt of 
the correctness of the argument. I do not believ: 
itcan be answered. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. WILSON. Ishall vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware. I believe it would 
be for the true interests of the country to import 
the cheap light wines of Europe free of duty. 
For myself, | never use them. | I have not tasted 
a glass of wine for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I believe, however, they will, if left duty 
free, take the place of poor whisky, and worse 
New England rum. 

Mr. BIGLER and Mr. HUNTER called for 
the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I very probably did not speak 
loud enough to be heard by the whole Senate, 
because my system is so reduced that it is with 
difficulty Ican speak atall. I considermy amend- 
ment important, and I am glad that the yeas and 
nays are to be taken upon it. The amendment 
is offered in good faith. I know no reason why 
you should not put wines in the free list on the 
grounds I have stated. Your principal object now 
in revising the tariff, as is alleged, and I believe 
truly alleged, is to reduce the revenue. You know 
of necessity, that if you adopt this amendment, 

you reduce the revenue $1,250,000. That, at 
least is one benefit. Now, the masses in this 
country do not consume wine, but strong alco- 
holic drinks. I believe that by bringing in the 
cheaper wines of Eurgpe, which are now excluded 
entirely by an onerous duty, you can cultivate 


by habit among your people a taste for a diffus- 


| 
| 
| 


ible stimulant which will not intoxicate, while it 
cheers, and you will de much to advance the gen- 
eral morals of the country. The secondary eilect 
willbe this: if you once produce among the masses 
of the people the habit of consuming wine instead 
of alcoholic liquors, the necessary result will be 
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— 
that the increase of consumers among the masses 
will stimulate the production of the grape in this 
country, and so foster the agricultural interests. 
These are in general—for cannot proceed to 
argue the = with particularity—the basis 


on which I think the amendment ought to be 
adopted. ane are 
Mr. PUGH. It seems to me that if my friend 


from Delaware had thought a moment, he would 
have seen that his amendment can accomplish 
no such result. Does he imagine that if every 
cent of duty on Burgundy and Champagne were 
taken off, they would be used by the common 


peopl 


gundy, but all wines. There are large quantities 
of wine in Europe that never come here, that 
would come very cheap if there were no duty. 

Mr. PUGH. And they are the very wines we 
do not want, because they are worse than our 
common whisky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAYARD. I have drunk them; and the 
Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. PUGH. I say that the common wines the 
people drink in Europe are worse than our cem- 
mon whisky. It seems to me wines ought to pay 
atax. They are luxuries; they belong to thé 
rich; and I should like to see my Democratic 
‘iends go home to their hard-fisted constituents 
and say they admitted wines free of duty and 
taxed iron. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot agree with my 
friend from Ohio, that the common wines of Eu- 
rope are aaluxury. It strikes me that anybody 
who ever tried them would think they were the 
very worst kind of luxury a man ever had. 

In regard to their being no better than common 
whisky, | am not prepared to testify on that point; 
but [ am eertain we have better native wines here 
than the common wines of Europe. If our native 
wines had to come across the ocean to get here, 
they would be the finest wines in the world, espe- 
cially if a prince happened to own the vineyard. 
But I do not see why we should put wines in the 
free list. If we are going to extend the free list, 
there are sugar, tea, and coffee, essentials that 


enter into the consumption of every man, woman, | 


and child in the community. I would put sugar 
on the free list instead of wine. 

Mr. BAYARD. The argument of the Senator 
from Ohio touches not me. I never regard such 
an argument as that addressed to me in the Senate 
of the United States. If he supposes that any 
member of the Senate is going to be influenced by 
the idea that he is to be held up to the people as 
voting for the rich as against the poor, because 
he makes a motion to insert wines in the free list, 
I think he is mistaken. The principle I have 
stated in good faith. I may be wrong in my opin- 
ion; it may not have the effect I imagine, but I 
believe it will have that effect. It will take time 
todo it; but wines, like everything else, require 
some skill in the manufacture. They have it in 
Europe. It is not that the grape can be produced 
— there, or with more facility than here; 
but they largely cultivate grapes; they have skill 
in the manufacture of wine; and where grapes are 
extensively cultivated, and there is skill, wines 
can be produced atalowrate. If by bringing into 
this country those wines which, though they ma 
not be agreeable to the Senator’s palate, I thin 
would be found agreeable to the palate of others, 
they could be made a substitute for the common 
alcoholic liquors which are consumed by the 
masses in this country, I think it would be a great 
object attained, because, beyond all question, the 
Moment that became the taste the culture of the 
grape in this country would be vastly extended. 

Asto the remark of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, if it be true, as I understood him to say, 
that better wines are made in this country than in 

urope, if they are made at moderate prices, 
beyond all question they would have the same 
eect, and they ¢annot be injured by throwing 
these wines into the free list, because the trans- 
portation (taking the bulk of the article, and the 
quantity necessarily consumed) would be quite 
sufficient to protect the home production if the 
wine was made at a moderate price here. The 
grape requires no protection as an —— 
interest here the moment you have the skill to 
mek. the wine. 


New Sentes.—No. 23. 


ople? 
Mr. BAYARD. Not Champagne and Bur- 

















| My motion is made in good faith, because I to strike outall after the word “ statuary,” where 
| believe it will be beneficial, not because it is to | it first occurs. 
|enable a man to drink Burgundy or any other Mr. BENJAMIN. I accept my friend’s sug- 


gestion. I move to strike out all after the words 


| wine free of duty, but because the effect of it, on. 
| though it will enable men to get wine cheaper, | “* paintings and statuary.”” The words to be 
| stricken out are: 


will be to introduce the use of wine among the 
masses of the country, those in the most mod- —« the productions of American artists residing abroad, and 
| erate circumstances, as a suljstitute for alcoholic | all other paintings and statuary: Provided, That the same 
| drinks. It is a fact that, take Spain, take Italy, aay in good faith as objects of taste and not of mer- 


| or take France, and though in point of morals the 
: The amendment was agreed to. 


people of this country, in other respects, stand , 

| infinitely above them, yet, as regards the vice of Mr. ADAMS. I now move to strike out all 
| intemperance, we are greatly below them; and you | after the enacting clause, and insert the amend- 
/ean account for it on no other ground than the || ment which I have sent to the Chair. 

Mr. PUGH. I understood that the amendment 
| of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] was 
mon drink of the masses of the people. || pending. : 
|| The question being taken by yeas and nays, || The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not pend- 
| resulted—yeas 10, nays 39; as follows: ‘ing. The Senator from Virginia merely gave 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Butler, Johnson, || notice that he would offer it. 
| Mallory, an Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, |} Mr. TOUCEY. Is not the substitute of the 
and Wilson—10. ee 
| NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, Senator from Virginia an amendment that takes 
Bell of Tennessee, Biggs, Bigler, Brodhead, Brown, Clay, pesnecense of the amendment of the Senator from 
Collamer, Crittenden, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fiteh, || Mississippi? 
| Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Green, Gwin, Houston, || Mr. ADAMS. They are both offered as sub- 
| Hunter, James, Jones of Lowa, Mason, Nourse, Posh, Reid, stitutes 
| Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky . 
5 > | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amend- 


Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, and Yulee—39. npore ; 
So the amendment was rejected. }, ment of the Senator from Virginia, as the Chair 


Mr. TOOMBS. I move to reconsider the vote |, ¥°* informed, was laid on the table with the in- 
refusing to strike out tin foil from the free list of | aaa oe ae = i a pr ahhot Yea 
the House bill. I voted against it only on the || ae . thi * ‘d eee tied ba I : 
ground that I did not wish to incumber the lists || eM, SEW ERD. Bef . r - aa one vs 
of revenue with immaterial articles. I am told ie “wae ffe faa ae 7 The a 
by the two Senators from New York that it is nan - ae peace rk See 
of rather more importance than [ thought. I am || hund, ed 7 a inne teal a. - a err, hich wo 
willing that it should be stricken out, and I there- || eres 909 pagoirened ™ — oe 
| fore move to reconsider the vote. l) fit calp tan eeumneheeenae Or Sy oyna ee 

Mr. STUART. Letit be reconsidered by com- || [ 7 der obli eaeiaaa Ith ion of th 
mon consent, and then we can take the question || Se . egenen 0e cane een eee 
| on the éimesidiman. || Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Bropueap] to 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. a suggestion which I have on the suljem) teas 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question consider the vote by which that was struck out. 
| bade le dn thin ammcotbet 06 stills cat “ be What is represented to me is, that these articles 
1) foil.” are ee age rete — no — 
: ican interest. e honorable Senator from Penn- 

The poner me agreed me j | sylvania thinks differently. I bring it to his at- 
: Mr. ie eee In ne on — | tention, and to the attention of the Senate, and I 
ine, carbonate of soda is made free. now || 


) d | should like to hear his explanation of it. 

very little about it; but I am informed by gentle- || Mr. BRODHEAD. Thecommittee were unan- 
men of intelligence, engaged in the manufacturing || jmous on this subject, that it did interfere with a 
of it, that carbonate of sodais unknown asa dis- || great interest in this country. 


tinct item of importation, and that while carbon- ||" Mr. SEWARD. If insisted upon, I will not 
ate of soda is made free, its ingredients remain || press the motion. 


taxed. I therefore propose to amend that clause The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The questi 
| by adding, ‘‘ and the ingredients of which it Bi ph fs ot hot Ts 


| fact that they are wine-growing countries, and | 
| that the wines the Senator despises are the com- 




















Fs, | is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
|| composed. ; || sissippi, [Mr. Apams.] 
Mr. NOURSE. Carbonate of soda is formed | Mr. ADAMS. 1 ask leave to withdraw the 


out ef carbonic acid and soda. Carbonic acid, I | 
suppose, is not the subject of importation. If 
the Senator will say, ‘‘Soda and carbonate of 
soda,’’ that would include all. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman says 
who gives me the information that carbonate of 
soda is unknown to commerce; and yet it is 
placed here as free, while its component parts 
remain on the taxed list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I move to strike out lines 


| amendment, as it is preferred to have a vote taken 
on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. HUNTER. I now offer my substitute. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Te will be read. 
Mr. CLAY. We have all read that over, and 
I do not see the necessity of consuming time at 
this late hour in reading it. I rose to ask this 
question, though I believe I could answer it my- 
self: I wish to know now, if this proposition of 
| the Senator from Virginia should prevail, and we 
should strike out the bill and insert his substitute, 
two hundred and three and two hundred and four || then will it be in order to move any amendment 


| of the House bill. The clause begins at line two || striking out that substitute? I suppose it will. I 
| hundred and one. It puts upon the free list paint- | = greatly the amendment proposed by the 
| ings and statuary the productions of American || Senator from Mississippi. I hope there ia a ma- 
| artists residing abroad, ‘‘and all other paintings jority of the Senate who prefer that to the substi- 
and statuary;’’ butthen it says: ** Provided, That || tute offered by the Senator from Virginia; and I 
the same be imported in good faith as objects of || therefore prefer, if he will yield toit, that he should 
taste and notof merchandise.’’ I see no reasonfor || withdraw his amendment for the time, and permit 
our attempting to levy a revenue on such articles || me to offer that which was first offered by the 
of taste and art as these. On the contrary, I || Senator from Mississippi. 
think we ought, by every means in our power, to Mr. IVERSON. According to parliamentary 
encourage such a taste in our country, and to put || rule, as I understand, the question must be first 
before our people such objects of art as shall ele- || taken on the last substitute offered, so that if the 
vate their taste. So far as American artists are || Senator from Mississippi now offers his substi- 
concerned, I have no doubt the free introduction || tute, that being the last proposition before the 
of articles of this kind by persons who shall || Senate, the question will be first taken on that, 
choose to sell them, will benefit the native artist || and if that be rejected, the substitute of the Sen- 
by introducing a taste for articles of this kind, || ator from Virginia can be acted on; but if the 
which is now lamentably deficient in our country. || first be any a it supersedes all others. 
I think these considerations will strike every one’s Mr. HUNTER. As the Senator from Missis- 
mind at once wth force, that these articles ought || sippi was up first, and offered his amendment, 
not to be taxed. I move to strike out the pro- || and withdrew it out of courtesy to me, I will 


viso. withdraw my amendment for him. : 
Mr. PRATT. The Senator had better move Mr. CLAY. Then I offer the amendment 
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which was presented by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Avams,] to strike out all afier the 
enacting clause, and insert: 








That on and after the Ist day of July, 1857, there shail 


be a reduction of twenty-five per centum on the rates of | 


duty imposed by the act entitled “ An act reducing the duty 
on imports, and for other purposes,”’ approved July 30, 1646, 
on goods, wares, and merchandise from foreign countries. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares, 
and merchandise whieh shall be imported from any foreign 
countries, and be im the public stores on the Ist day of July 


aforesaid, shall be subject, on entry thereof for consump- | 


tion, to no other duty than is herein provided for. 


The yeas an 
retary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRATT, when his name was called, said: 
I desire to state, as a reason for my vote, that in 
my opinion this measure, instead of diminishing, 
would increase the revenue, for it abolishes the 
large free list which is in the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not 
in order during the call of the roll. 

Mr. PRATT. I vote * nay.”’ 

The vote resulted — yeas 26, nays 24; as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Meerrs. Adams, Bell of Tennessee, Biggs, Brown, 


Butler, Clay, Douglas, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of lowa, 
Mallory, Mason, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, 
‘Toombs, and Vulee-—26. 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, | 


Benjamin, Bigler, Brodhead, Collamer, Crittenden, Durkee, 
Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, James, Nourse, Pratt, Seward, 
Sruart, Sumner, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson-—24. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BRODHEAD. I think we had better take 
the vote to-morrow morning when the Senate is 
full. Imove that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator said that we must 
close up this subject to-day. ‘That was the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. BIGLER called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. || 


Mr. BIGLER. Is it in order to read the biil 
the third time to-day without dispensing with the 
rules ? 

Mr. BROWN. 
day. 

Mr. BAYARD. 
he Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is, ** Shall the amendment be engrossed, and the 
bill be read a third time?’’ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. 


bill pass?’’ 

Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. If we reject this bill 
the whole matter of reduction is at an end 

Mr. BIGLER. That will be the case if the 
Senate pass it in this shape. 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 shall now necessarily vote 
against this bill, and | must state briefly the rea- 
son why I shalido so. I felt a reluctance to the 
expression of my own views in reference to the 
tariff, though I differ in many respects from the 
‘structure both of the amendment presented by 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, and also 
from the existing tariff. I have not the strength, 
nor would I tax the time of the Senate now, to 


explain my views in reference to it; but I had || 


supposed the object of the reduction of the tariff 
ia the bill sent to us on the 28th of February, in 
the midet of a great pressure of business, to be 
heard and determined by the Senate on a single 
day, was the reduction of the revenue. 

In my judgment it is exceedingly desirable that 
the revenue should be reduced, not for the reason 
which is stated of any fear of a commercial revul- 
sion in the country, because I do not believe there 
is such a want of sagacity on the part of the mer- 
cantile interests of this country; and even if your 
present tariff were to stand, the only effect would 
be to check importations, and your revenue would 
not be as redundant as you oe On the con- 
trary, my belief is that, with the reduction pro- 
posed in this bill, in the mode now proposed, the 


It had two readings before to- | 


What is the question before || 


It was read | 
the third time, and on the question, ‘‘ Shall the | 
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! 


in order to avoid. 


an impetus to importations, which will lead to a 

commercial revulsion. On that ground alone, with- 

| out attempting to go into the reasons which bring 

my mind to that conclusion, I must now vote 
against the passage of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll; and 


|| Mr. Apams answered to his name. 
I ask for pee and nays on the amendment. | 


nays were ordered; and the Sec- || 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not 
in order. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I addressed the Chair be- 
fore the Senator from Mississippi answered to his 
name. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator 





addressed the Chair before the Senator from Mis- | 


sissippi answered to his name, he is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman was on 
the floor first, to my knowledge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Ido not desire to speak. 
I only wish to say that I voted against this amend- 
ment because it defeated the bill. Iam satisfied 


the bill has been defeated by the amendment. I 


shall vote for the bill, but I am satisfied that those 
who have voted to insert the amendment voted to 
defeat any alteration of the tariff this year. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I voted for the 
|} amendment of my friend the Senator from Mis- 
| sissippi, [Mr. Apams,] with very little consider- 

ation on my part, inasmuch as I knew that the 

controlling power over the subject was in the 

House of Representatives. I did not know, in 

fact, until a few minutes before it was offered, 

that any such amendment would be seriously pro- 
posed; nor did I suppose that ig, would be favor- 
ably received by a majority of te Senate. I am 
now told by gentlemen around me, and in whom 


I have great confidence, that if we pass the billas | 


it now stands, the result will inevitably defeat the 


passage of any measure of the kind during the | 


session. I have been rather indifferent as to the 
feature which this bill might assume in the Sen- 
| ate, hearing it openly announced in the Senate, as 
it was by the honorable Senator from California, 
{[Mr. Gwin,] and inferring from my own obser- 
vation and experience, that this question would 


I felt no assurance that the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Finance, if adopted 
and adhered to by the Senate, would become the 
measure of the two Houses. I expected that 
there would be a modification of that b 
mittee of conference; and, of course, I felt no 
solicitude as to what provisions the Senate might 

| adopt. 

As for myself, I am not satisfied with any of 
the propositions presented. I claim to have no 
such familiar knowledge of the questions-eon- 
nected with the subject upon which we are legis- 
mnp-senres not such as to cause me to have 
any great confi 
conclusions. I differ wholly from many of the 
views and doctrines advanced and asserted in the 


| course of the debate to-night, and in the course | 


of the day, on this subject. 


| ject is to reduce the revenue and to relieve the 

|, burdens upon the million—the people. 

Mr. [VERSON. I rise to a question of order. 

|| The roll was called, and one Senator answered to 
his name, and therefore debate is not in order. 

|| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

‘| did not hear the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 


|| Bensamin] when he addressed the Chair. It was 


|| said that he had addressed the Chair before the 


answer was given. The Chair acquiesced in that 
suggestion, and heard no objection from any 


| quarter. 


| Mr. IVERSON. Does that open the subject 


| to debate? 

The PRESIDENT pro ~— » 
if no vote had been given. 
| Tennessee is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My only object in 


rising is to make some 








necessary result will be to stimulate importations, | 
| and produce the very convulsion which you say || 
| it is necessary to reduce the amount of revenue || 
I do not believe it will reduce | 
the amount of revenue; but will materially give | 


| problems in legislation, as well as in politi 








finally have to be settled by a committee of con- | 
|| ference, 


acom-| 





ence in the correctness of my own | 


I differ more espe- || hundred per cent. in a few years. 
|| cially from the gentlemen who have asserted that 
|, there is no difficulty in this question, nor can be || same result followed in relation to manufactured 
|| in any question of the kind, when the great ob- | 


The Chair 


As much as 
Senator from 


Somer rere 


explanation of my course. 
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[February 26, 


Senate. 
It has been said that there is no difficulty in the 
question presented since the great object is 1 
reduce the taxes which bear upon the qillion 1 
deny it. I say that whatever may be the real 
object of members, it is one of the most difficult 


cal 





economy, to ascertain or determine what partic. 
ular changes or course of policy connected With 


foreign trade would be a reduction of the burdens 
of the million. It isa difficult problem to solye 
| at the present moment, and in connection With 
| the bill now before us, what rate of reduction of 
the existing duties will result in a reduction of 


the revenue. This reduction of the revenue is 


| said to be the great object of the proposed meas. 
| ure; yet many doubt whether any reduction of 


duties we propose to make will not increase the 
revenue by stimulating increased importations of 
the staple articles paying reduced duties. Another 
problem which has heretofore been supposed to 
present some difficulty in adjusting the tariff reg- 
ulations involves the question, whether the cop. 
dition of the toiling million may not be more 
improved and benefited by high duties than by 


| reduced duties on all such articles of su ply as 
| are indispensable to their comfort and their usual 


&vocations, and which may be produced at home 
out of domestic materials and domestic industry, 
It is a problem whether many articles of comfort 
may not be, in all cases, made cheaper to the con- 
sumer by such duties as will create a sharp com- 
petition between the home and the foreign pro- 
ducer, and also between the home producers 
themselves. 

And again, sir, there is this other great problem, 
which remains to be solved by the people of this 
country—whether their interests —the interests 
of the million—would not be more certainly pro- 
moted by a protective policy, which shall main- 
tain high rates of wages, both in agricultural and 
manufacturing aerenes than by that free trade 
policy which reduces all wages in this country to 
the standard of foreign wages. We have no time 
now to discuss these difficult and complicated 

uestions. To speak of reducing the burdens on 
the million is a popular ad coptandum argument, 
that may do very well here in debate; but it still 
leaves the question to be settled, whether, if you 
take off these duties, the relief is not really to the 
rich planter and the rich farmer—to the capitalist 


| whose capital does not happen to be invested in 


manufactures, than to the toilmg million. As 
a general proposition, the condition of the labor- 
ing class is bettered and promoted by protective 
duties. They tend to keep up the price of labor, 
and when judiciously imposed, supply the laborer 
with cheaper articles of necessary use than would 
be furnished under any free sanie policy. 

The country has had some experience to guide 
it in questions of this kind. I remember, sir, 
that after the passage of what was called the 


| ‘bloody act of 1828’’—an act denounced as having 


been passed to enrich the manufacturing capital- 


| ists at the ‘expense of the consuming masses— 


cotton goods, of the descriptions entering into 
general consumption, and particularly among the 
laboring classes, instead of rising in price in con- 
sequence of the high protective duty imposed on 
the foreign article, actually declined fifty or one 
Though no 
practical manufacturer, I happen to know thatthe 


iron under the tariff of 1842. Instead of the in- 
creased prices which were predicted by the oppo- 
nents of that act as the result of the Sigh duties 
imposed on foreign iron, the domevaic manufac- 
turer had, in the very next year, to submit to 4 
reduction of two cents a pound on the former 
prices. This was the result of the stimulus sup- 
plied to the home manufacture by that act, and 
the home competition which necessarily followed. 
The same causes produced the decline in cotton 
goods under the act of 1828. 

I make these remarks to show that I do not 
concur in the sentiment so vehemently an nounced 
to-night, that there is no difficulty attending this 
question. This bill involves many great and im- 
portant problems. Instead of relieving the toll- 
ing millions we are in danger of increasing theit 
burdens. Whatever reduction we make on the 


great staple articles of supply may, and will prob- 
ery anite the banat. abd tate opens ta 
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foreign manufacturer. r 
crippe materially the domestic producer, that the || the bill as amended, we may obtain a committee |) 
foreigner may derive @ greater profit. The rich, | of conference in the House of Representatives; 
the great capitalists in this country, whose capital || but the chances are nine to one that we shall not. 
happens not to be invested in manufactures, may || I do not believe that such a bill has any chance || 
be benefited by'this policy. These may be the |! whatever inthat House. There must be astrong || 
only persons who may happen to be benefited, |/ feeling; and my opinion is that there will bea vote || 
though the measure is passed for the purpose, as || of two to one against it there. That House is | 
js said, of relieving the burdens of the million— 
the people! Itis the English manufacturer, the | 
French manufacturer, or the German manufac- 
turer, who will, perhaps, be the only beneficiaries || 
under this bill, That will surely be the case when || 
} 
| 


| not ina condition to do much business; it has 
done some to-day; but I do not think it will be in || 
a condition to do any to-morrow; we have no | 
security that anything can be done. {| 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair || 
| will suggest to the Senator that it is not exactly | 
in orderto make any remarks about the condition 


the domestic manufacturer shall be so far depressed 
as to give the foreign manufacturer the control | 
of our market. I do not expect toconvince any | of the other House. 
gentleman on this floor by what | may say on;| Mr. WILSON. I am aware of that. I wish || 
this subject. I only wish to have my own course || simply to say that I hope the vote will be re- | 
understood, and to have it understood that I am || considered, and that we shall endeavor at this | 
not misled or blinded by the arguments which || session to do something in regard to the tariff. 
have been used in the Senate on this occasion. || Mr. TOUCEY. I wish to say one word. I 
Now, sir, | know there isa necessity that some- || have consumed no time in debate. I have given | 
thing should be done at the present session to re- || a great deal of attention to this subject. Unless || 
duce the surplus in the Treasury. I believe the |) this vote is reconsidered, and the amendment of | 
\| 
} 
| 


duties can be safely reduced upon many articles, |! the Senator from Virginia adopted, in my judg- | 
and taken off others. I believe the further accu- || ment, no bill will be passed at the present session. 
mulation of money in the Treasury ought, if pos- |! As it now stands, I consider the measure is en- 
sible, to be prevented, and I desire to see it Teee tirely dead. 

to the utmost extent consistent with the great|| Mr. IVERSON. I differ altogether from the || 
industrial interests of the country. I have only || Senators from Massachusetts and Connecticut as || 
doubted as to the measure of reduction which || to the probability of this bill passing the Nouse. || 
could be safely adopted. I was willing to risk || It is a reduction of twenty-five per cent. on the 
the plan of reduction proposed by the Committee || duties now levied on imports. Ifthe Senate will 
on Finasen. but I am not willing to hazard the |! pass the bill as we have already ordered it toa 
whole bill, and being informed by gentlemen that || third reading, and it goes tothe House of Repre- | 
if we pass the bill in its present shape the result | sentatives, and they reject or modify it in any | 
will be to cut offall prospect of passing any meas- || way, and it comes back to the Senate, and the | 
ure of this kind during the session, 1 move a re- || Senate adhere and become inflexible, the House 
consideration of the vote by which the amendment of Representatives will yield. I know that they | 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Apams] was || will not consent to lock up $20,000,000 of money | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





adopted. in the Treasury. Iam very sure they will not | 

ido that. They know well the calamities that 

vote cannot be reached until the vote by which || will follow on the commercial and banking inter- 

the bill was ordered to a third reading be recon- || ests of the country, ff that course be pursued. I 

sidered. | have no idea that the House of Representatives || 
| 


Mr. FOOT. I suggest to the Chair that that 


Mr. ADAMS. It can be done by unanimous || will do it; but if they do it, let them dg it. Let 
consent. them do it if they can; let them do iti 
The PRESIDEN F protempore. The Chair will || let them do it if they dare. 
decide that a motion must be made to reconsider || will not be reconsidered. 
the vote last taken, before the amendment can be Mr. BIGLER. I think it would be very well || 
reached. | that we should now consider this subject coolly. || 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I was not aware || There is manifestly an unnecessary excitement. | 
that any other question had been taken. | This is a very grave question; and we ought to 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question || consider that our proceedings here to-night affect 
was taken on the third reading of the bill. || very seriously great interests in the country. I 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I do not know that || agree with the Senator from Connecticut that this 
I voted on that question, but as there was no di- || bill never can become a law in its present shape. 
vision | am presumed to have voted for it, and, || 1am as confident of that as I can be of any prop- 
therefore, | move to reconsider the vote by which 


hey will; 
I trust that the vote 


f y | osition not susceptible of demonstration; but if || 
the bill was ordered to be read a third time. | it is to be pressed through here to-night, we are 
Mr. RUSK. I ask for the yeas and nays on |! to have one of those shocks to the business in- 


| 
the motion to reconsider. \| terests of the country to which may be attributed 
Mr. IVERSON. I rise to a point of order. |! failures in great branches of industry about which || 
Did the Senator from Tennessee vote with the || we have been jeered to-night. It is this kind of || 
majority ? | legislation that disturbs the interests of the coun- || 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair || try—that paralyzes your great leading branches || 
takes it for granted he voted in the affirmative, or || of industry. Here is a proposition submitted | 
he would not have made the motion. || within the last half hour, and so far as this body 
Mr. WILSON. There was no division. | is concerned, we may readily conclude that within | 
The yeas and nays were ordered. | half an hour more it will be in the shape of a 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 1 hope the call for the || law. This proposition was never heard of be- | 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. I think there || fore. 





is no doubt about the reconsideration. Now, sir, I ask Senators to stop and consider | 
Mr. RUSK. I hope the vote will not be re- |! whether we are to passa bill of this kind—a prop- || 
considered. It will throw open the whole bill to || osition to reduce the aggregate tariff twenty-five || 
debate, and we. may perhaps lose the bill by the || per cent. I have no doubt that in the end it will | 
consumption of time. If the amendment of the reduce the revenue; but, as I remarked before in | 
Senator from Virginia be adopted, the result will || reference to the proposition of the Senator from | 
be, that it will go to the House of Representa- || Virginia, for the first year 1 doubt very much |, 
tives, and in all probability be rejected, and acom- || whether that would be the effect. So essentially || 
mittee of conference will have to settle this bill || would it stimulate the importations of foreign || 
anyhow. goods, that you would find your revenues very | 
_ Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. little reduced for the first year. It is the pressing || 
I can help it. exigency—that is the reason for passing this bill || 
Mr. RUSK. You will reach that point. We || at this late hour. An effort is now made to pass || 
have $70,000,000 in the Treasury, and here is a |! it in a shape in which it will most undoubtedly 1 
proposition to reduce the taxes on imports twenty /| fail to accomplish the end in view; but, sir, it i] 
If gentlemen are really in earnest, and |} will not fail to inflict a great injury upon leading 

} 





I do not want that 


r cent, 
Gnisoes of a reduction of the tariff, they have an || interests in the country. I trust the bill in its | 
present shape will not pass. 
| 


; 


opportunity of voting for it. 
r WILSON. i wish to suggest to the Sen- Mr. SEWARD. I move that the Senate do 
ator from Texas that I think he will find himself 


now adjourn. It is near midnight. 
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We may break down or || mistaken. It is barely possible that if we pass 


_ counsels and provisions recommende 


| and sprung upon us? 


| fortunate vote that has been givea by the Senate 
| at this session. 
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Senate. 


———— TS eaten 


The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division—ayes 19, noes 27. 


Mr. PUGH. I do not understand upon what 


or the confident assertion is made here, 


time and again, that the adoption of this amend- 
ment is a defeat of the bill. Iam perfectly sat- 
isfied in my own mind that any bill which we 
= must go to a committee of conference. 1 
rave no idea that the House of Representatives 
will attempt to bebate it in the House or in com- 
mittee, because we know from the history of the 
appropriation bills that that is not their course. I 
am satisfied that if the House does not agree to 
that proposition, it must come to a compromise 
between us. Ifthe House refuse to compromise 


| —if they say that we shall submit to their views of 


legislation or have nothing, let the House take 
the responsibility; and I will say to the Senator 


| from Pennsylvania, let the Administration that is 


to come take the responsibility. This is not going 


|| to happenin an hour or in a day; and if this Con- 


ha chooses to adjourn by the resolution of one 
ouse that it will not so much as entertain, for 
the purpose of consideration, a proposition fairly 
made by the other House, let the President elect, 


if he chooses, call another session of Congress, 
| and let us see if we cannot get at the other end 
| of the Capitol men who will do equal justice to all 


sections of the country. I believe this to be a 
fair proposition. My only objection is that the 
reduction is not great enough. I would cheer- 
fully vote for a reduction of thirty-three and one 
third per cent. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I merely rise to protest 
against these committees of conference, and this 
midnight legislation upon the great interests of 
the country. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, the evil 
to be remedied was too much an accumulation of 
money in the hands of the Government, which 
would be better in the hands of the people. That 
is the evil to be remedied. The bill now proposed 


| as a substitute will increase the revenues of the 
| country, and increase the amount in the Sub- 


Treasury. Ido not pretend to be very sage on 
this subject; but your Secretary of the Treasury 


| says that the experience of the past four years 


shows it will increase the amount. I verily be- 
lieve it will; and this is the final consummation 
of all our deliberations on the subject. We are 
to pass a bill nominally to decrease, but prac- 
tically to increase, the revenue. The plans and 
by com- 
mittees who have co.isidered this subject, are to 


| be superseded in a single instanton a ten minutes’ 
| consideration of a project started at midnight in 


the Senate. Sir, can we confide in our own judg- 


| ments at such times and upon such occasions? Can 


we confide in the wisdom of measures thus arising 
I think it is the most un- 


Ido not know whether this proposition will 
pass the other House. I stall make no reference 
to that. I consider it all out of order. I know 
it ought not to pass here or there; and I trus* in 
God it will, on further consideration, pass no- 
where. It discards every idea that I have enter- 
tained of a tariff, which ought to give at least an 


| incidental protection. We ought to discriminate. 


This thrusts aside all discrimination; this rejects 
all free lists. We had hoped to make some dim- 
inution of the revenue by an increased free list. 
This amendment throws that all aside; and we 
go now by a square, regular, monotonous reduc- 
tion of twenty-five percent. onallarticles. Why, 
sir, the Committee on Finance, who considered 
this subject with an anxious desire to diminish 
the revenue, brought in a measure to reduce it 
only one fifth. This amendment reduces it one 
fourth, or proposes to do so in terms, but in effect 
will most unquestionably increase the revenue. 

1 hope it will be reconsidered, and I hope this 
amendment will be rejected, not because it will re- 
ceive this or that treatment in the other House, but 
because it is wrong in itself, utterly wrong, inap- 
propriate to the very object which it has in view, 
the reduction of the revenue, furnishing no relief 
against the accumulation of money in the Sub- 

reasury, and introducing a newdoctrine. The 
act of 1846 discriminates, and discriminates for the 
purpose of that incidental protection which ean be 
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ranted consistently with the principle of revenue. || might fall as lightly as possible on the manufac- 
i | turing interest. 


his proposition discards that; it discards your 
free list; it refuses to accept any reduction from 
that only safe and certain source of reduction. It 
gives you a nominal reduction, discarding every 


idea of protection and a free list, and discarding , 


revenue at the same time. 
time in regard to it. 

Mr. RUSK. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion—one is the reduction of the revenue, and 
another, a very important one with me, is taking 
taxes off the people. Gentlemen say that this 
reduction of twenty-five per cent. will bring a 
larger revenue than if duties were kept at thirty 

r cent. That is a matter of opinion, and I 
differ with them. In order to do that the imports 
must go up more than thirty percent. I doubt 
whether they will go up at all, and if they do not 
go over thirty per cent., the revenue will not be 
increased, One thing is certain; you take twenty- 
five per cent of taxation off the people. That is 
the reason I vote for it. 

Mr. REID. I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky to contend that this bill, if passed, will 
abolish the free list. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 


I shall not occupy 


Certainly. 


The Ta 


riff Bill—Mr. Rusk, Mr. Reid, Mr. Nourse, etc. 





I had supposed that that prob- 


_ably might stand some chance of passing me 


House of Representatives if it passed here. 
found, however,so much opposition to it—I found 
the difficulty so great in passing it, the time so 


limited—I cannot, after to-night, consent to de- | 
vote more time to any other subject than the ap- | 
| propriation bills, so far as I am concerned—that || 


I could not resist an opportunity to adopt some- 


| thing which would diminish the revenue, and at 


A] 


the same time the taxation of the country. The 
proposition of the Senator from Mississippi ac- 
complished that object; and it seems to me that 
we had better, if we can, secure that much during 
this night session, than run the doubtful chances 
of adopting anything better than the House bill. 
I perceive that there is a risk of having that put 
upon us with certain amendments bebhats been 


_ adopted here; and in order to avoid that, as there 
| is no certainty that the amendment I offered could 


Mr. REID. That is not the phraseology of 


the bill, nor do I think it will have that effect. 


This bill is to reduce the duties under the tariff 


act of 1846 twenty-five per cent. 

Mr.CRITTENDEN. By free list I meant the 
free list of the House as now prepared, greatly 
increasing the former list. 

Mr. REID. It leaves the free list of the tariff 
of 1846 just where it was, and makes a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent., as I understand, on the 
dutiable articles embraced in that act. I am really 
astonished to hear the objections which have been 
urged from the quarters from which they have 
come in relation io this bill. 


and the South, that act had met the general ac- 
quiescence of the-country. 
sections of the Union, although ready to say that 
act did not give to the North or to the South, re- 
spectively, as much as they desired, acquiesced 
in that act. 
nized as a sort of compromise, the best we could 
get. This bill now proposes strictly to adhere 
to the principles of that act; it is the basis of this 
bill. You leave the relative rates of duty by this 
bill precisely what they were under that act. 
Upon each > 

in the same proportion. Why do we do that? 
Because it is an acknowledged fact on the part of 


all that the tariff of 1846 is producing too much | 


revenue. How, then, will you relieve the incon- 
veniences complained of? 
a mode better calculated to meet the approbation 
of the country than to leave the old act as the 
basis upon which you will enact the new one. I 
am astonished to learn that our friends at the 
North who have acquiesced in the tariff of 1846, 
when you predicate this bill precisely as you did 
that, and make a ratable deduction upon every 
article in the same proportion embraced in that 
act, should raise an objection to it. 

Mr. NOURSE. The Senator from Texas says, 
and says truly, that it is a matter of opinion 
whether this bill, in the shape in which it now 
stands, will or will not diminish the revenue. It 


ls yond for that reason that I object to it, for, | 
as 


have understood all along, we have taken this 


subject up simply for the purpose of reducing the || 
That is the only thing that has brought 


revenue. 
the eubject before the Senate at this inconvenient 
timo; and now the only mode by which we can 


nesure ourselves that the revenue will be reduced, | 


that is by reducing the free list, we repudiate, and 
adopt anyther about which the best that can be 
said of it by its friends is that it is a matter of 
opinion whether it will increase or diminish the 
evenue. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ihave believed from the first, 
since I have e ined the matter, that the duties 
ought to be reduced something like one fourth. 
I de not mean to say that would reduce the rev- 
enue so much as it would reduce the duties. | 
offered a scheme which had that object, but I 
endeavored at the same time by transfers 80 to 
arrange it that whatever reduction was made 


I had understood, | 
when the act of 1846 was passed, that although | 
there were then objections to it, both at the North 


The people of both | 


Its main principles have been recog- | 


tiable article you decrease the duty | 


low can you do itin | 


| 


| 





| 
: 








be adopted, and as this is in some measure on the 
same principle, | have voted for it, and shall vote 
against the reconsideration. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Itis said that it is not in 
order to refer to the fate of this bill or to the pro- 
ceedings of the other House. That is true; but 
it isin order to refer to what has already been 
voted on in the other House, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether we are legislating for any 
practical purpose. I understand that propositions 
equivalentin principle to that now before the Sen- 
ate for its vote, have been repeatedly voted down 
in the other House by majorities of thirty or forty 
in the discussions on this bill. It is therefore, 
certainly, perfectly in order to say that it is idle 
for us now to pass a proposition here in the Senate 
—if we mean to effect anything—which has been 
deliberately twice voted down by the House of 
Representatives. ‘To that extent, surely, the ar- 
gument is legitimate, and not unparliamentary. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senatordid not understand 


| me as objecting to it as being unparliamentary. 


I wanted to know on what authority it was pre- 
dicted as to the future. 

Mr. nen A great many other gen- 
tlemen Wave addressed the Senate besides the 
Senator from Ohio. lam perfectly willing to vote 
for any bill that will diminish the revenue, and it 
is because I am so willing that I vote against this 
proposition. I say I am perfectly willing to vote 


| for any bill—I make this exception; I will not 


vote for a bill that sacrifices all other interests of 
the country to one single favorite interest, and 
therefore I cannot vote for the bill as it came from 
the House of Representatives without amend- 
ment. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Tou- 


| cEy] has shown us that the amendment of the 


Committee on Finance, which we put on the bill 
from the House of Representatives, concedes 
something to extreme views on both sides: those 


| who desire to protect manufactures by the in- | 
‘| crease of the free list get the House bill; those 


who are unwilling to sacrifice all other interests 
to the manufacturing interest get the reduction on 


all the other schedules. This is a point onwhich 
| we can all meet. 
‘| many other bills to the House bill,even amended 


I confess that | would prefer 
as it has been; but why reject that, and adopta 
bill which the House of Representatives has twice 
decided, by a very heavy majority, that it will not 
pass, I cannot conceive, unless it be on the ground 
that if we cannot get a bill passed as we prefer, 
we will leave matters as theyare. If that be the 
view of the majority of the Senate, I am disposed 
to yield. I do not think it good policy. I shall 
vote against it, but I shall make no other resist- 
ance to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on reconsidering the vote ordering the bill as 
amended to a third reading. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope the call for the 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. It will takea 

reat deal of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
withdrawn. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 25, nays 24; as follows: 


, Bell of New H. . 
Bello Tennense, Beng nin Bile, Brodhead, Collamer, 
Jones of lowa, Nouree, Pratt, Seward, Sumner, Thompson 


It cannot be 








| 
1 AYS— Messrs, Adams, Biggs, Brown, But} 
| Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Nes 
| ' 








[February 9 


Senate. 





———— 


| of Kentucky, Thomson of New J T Rr Witenes 
Wade, and Wilson—25, ersey, Toucey, Trumbuu, 


ay, 


Iverson, Johnson, Mallory, Mason, Pugh, Reid rs 
|| bastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, and Yulee et > 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to, 


Mr. PRATT. I move that we do now adjourn: 
to ; 
| it is a quarter past twelve o’clock. , 
| Mr. HUNTER. I hope not. 
|| ‘The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
|| a division—ayes 21, noes 27. ‘ 
| .Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I move to recon. 
| sider the vote adopting the amendment of the 
| Senator from Mississippi. 
The motion was agreed to. 
|| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on adopting the amendment offere by the 
| Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cray.] 
Mr. RUSK. I call for the yeas and nays, 
| Mr. BROWN. I think we cannot adopt that 
_amendment now. Let that be passed over, and 
| take a vote on the amendment of the Senator from 
| Virginia, and if we lose that, this amendment can 
| be reintroduced, and we can try it again. 
| Mr. RUSK. I insist on the yeas and nays, | 
consider the fate of the bill as depending on it. 
Mr. IVERSON. The Senator from Missis- 
| Sippi is mistaken as to the operation of this ques. 
| tion. If the substitute offered by the Senator 
| from Virginia shall be adopted by the Senate, that 
excludes all the amendments, because it settles the 
question on the whole bill. 
| Mr. BROWN. Unquestionably; but I say the 
| Senate has already indicated a purpose not to take 
| this as the final shape of the bill, because they 
passed it, and then reconsidered it. My sugges. 
tion is to try the amendment of the Senator from 
| Virginia, and if we lose that, this amendment can 
be reintroduced. 
Mr. CLAY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Biggs, Brown, Butler, Clay, 
Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pugh, 
Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, and Yulee 
—25. 








NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Bigler, Brodhead, Collamer, 

Crittenden, Durkee, Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, James, 
|| Nourse, Pratt, Seward, Sumner, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, and 
|| Wilson—25. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. HUNTER. I now offer my substitute. 

Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey. I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to move an amen¢- 
'| ment to the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Since it was printed, some words have 
been inserted that I do not call to mind, but I wish 
to have stricken out all that relates to the subject 
of wool, changing it to a different schedule. It is 
what has been inserted in pencil since the amend- 
ment was printed. 

The words proposed to be stricken out are: 
**any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
or goat, and other like animals, unmanufactured.” 

Mr. PUGH. I shall cheerfully vote for that 
amendment; but [ am apprehensive that it will 
meet with powerful opposition as it stands; and 
to amend it, if it is in order, I propose——_ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is an 
amendment to an amendment, and no further 
amendment to that will be in order. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the motion to strike out 
will prevail; and I shall offer an additional clause, 
which I think will obviate all objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER By striking out these 
words, you leave wool in schedule C, with woolen 
goods, and schedule C, by this same amendment, 
is reduced to twenty-three per cent. It will then 
stand that the duty on woolens and wool shall be 
twenty-three per cent. That is the effect of 
striking out these words. ? 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator moves to strike 
out the transfer of wool to a lower schedule. 

Mr. COLLAMER. As it stands now, it puts 
woolateight percent. If these words be stricken 
out, as I propose, it will leave wool with woolens, 
at twenty-three percent. I call for the yeas 
nays on the . 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. | 
Mr. GEYER. wish to have the question 
stated. 1 do not understand it, there is so much 
noise in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
by the Senator from Vermont to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia, 
by striking out the words ‘any wool of the 
sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals, unmanufactured.” 

Mr. COLLAMER. I will state again what || 
will be the effect of that amendment. By the || 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, wool || 
js reduced to eight per cent., and woolens are left || 
in schedule C that is reduced to twenty-three per | 
cent. I propose to strike out the provision in re- | 
jation to wool which makes the duty eight a 


It is moved || 





cent., and leave it stand like woolens at twenty- 
three per cent. 
Mr. NOURSE. It now stands with woolens 
by the present law. . 
Mr. COLLAMER. They stand together in the 
resent law; and I wish them to stand together || 


ere. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The amendment is in 
the fourth line of the second section, where it is 
said : 

“Wool unmanufactured, gum-copal, and salt, shall be 
transferred to schedule G.”’ 

The proposition isto strike out the word ‘‘wool.”’ 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Senator from Virginia 
has written in some other words since the amend- 
ment was printed. He has written in the words, || 
“ Any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 

oat, and other like animals.”’ 

Mr. HUNTER. Those are the precise words 
of the House bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is well enough; but 
these are words putin which I move to strike out. | 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 26, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Biggs, 
Bigler, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Collamer, Crittenden, 
Douglas, Durkee, Evans, Fitch, Foot, Geyer, Green, Hous- 
ton, Nourse, Pratt, Pugh, Slide!!, Stuart, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Trumbull, and Wade—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Beil of New Hampshire, Benjamin, 
Clay, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Foster, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, | 
James, Johnson, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Mason, Reid, 











Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, Wil- 
son, and Yulee—23. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
adopted. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If my friend from Ohio [Mr. | 
Pucu] does not renew the amendment which he | 
proposed, I will offerit. It is to add to the second | 
section of the Senator from Virginia’s amend- 
ment: 

And sheep’s wool, unmanufactured, of the value of 
twenty cents per pound or less at the port of exportation, 
and the hair of the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, 
unmanufactured, shall be transferred to schedule I , and ail 
sheep's woul, unmanufactured, of greater value than twenty | 
cents per pound at the port of exportation, shall pay a duty 
of twenty per centum: Provided, That any wool of the 
sheep, or hair of the alpaca, or goat, and other like animals, | 
which shall be imported in any other than the ordinary con- 
dition as now and heretofore practiced, or which shall be 
changed in its character for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt | 
or any foreign substance to twenty cents per pound or less, 
shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty per centum ad 
valorem, anything in this act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 


Mr. FISH. Will not the Senator admit the 
word ‘intentional’? before the word ‘* admix- 
ture??? 

Mr. PUGH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STUART. We havejust placed the duty 
on all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now, the 
effect of the last part of this amendment is to put 
tat twenty per cent. There should be stricken 
out of this amendment all that does not relate to 
Wool costing less than twenty certs a pound at 
the port of exportation, because we have just put 
all wool at twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. PUGH. No. We have refused to putit 
at eight per cent. 

Mr. STUART. [ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, whether, by the amendment just adopted, 
we have not fixed. by his bill the rate of duty on 
Wool at twenty-three per cent. ? 

. Mr. HUNTER. It will be so if nothing more 
‘8 said; but this provision directs that the duty 
shall be reduced to twenty per cent. 

Mr. STUART. Thatis precisely what I say. 


| 
| 








| ator from Michigan is this: that if the Senate || 
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By the vote just taken we have put the duty on || 
all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now this | 
amendment proposes to make that costing less | 
than twenty cents at the port of exportation free, | 
and reduces all other wool to twenty per cent. || 
I move to strike out that part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question || 
pending is an amendment to an amendment, and | 
the Chair understands the Senator from Michigan | 
to move a third amendment. 

Mr. STUART. Very well, I will withdraw it. || 
Then I make the point of order, that that part of || 
the amendment is out of order, the Senate having || 
just passed upon that branch of the Taliethconl | 
fixed it at twenty-three per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
cannot rule it out of order. [t may be incon- | 
sistent, and that may bea reason for Senators not 
to vote for it; but the Chair cannot rule it out of | 
order. 

Mr. COLLAMER called for the yeas and nays || 
on the amendment to the amendment; and they || 
were ordered, 

Mr. STUART. I perceive*that some of the || 
most intelligent gentlemen in the Senate around 
me disagree as to the effect of what we have done. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia, || 
who is the framer of the general amendment we || 
are acting upon, and I ask, did we not by the vote 
last taken place the duty upon all wool at twenty- 
three per cent. ? 

Mr. HUNTER. The effect was simply to 
nuBify the change I proposed to make in the old 
schedule, leaving it where it was, subject to the | 
change in the thirty per cent. schedule proposed | 

me. 

Mr. STUART. Does not that bring it to | 
twenty-three per cent.? 
Mr. HUNTER. It will, unless the Senate add 
other words, and bring it lower. 

Mr. STUART. I say the effect of the vote we | 
have just taken is to putit out of schedule G, and 
to put it back where it was before. That sched- 
ule is reduced to twenty-three per cent., and that | 
brings the duty on wool to twenty-three per cent. || 

Mr. FITCH. It leaves it liable to any subse- | 
quent special provision in regard to wool, and || 
this is to make a special provision. || 

Mr. STUART. Does not every gentleman || 
understand that you cannét change any part of || 
the Senator’s bill? You can take wool, and put it || 
up to fifty per cent. We all understand that; but || 
the question I put is, suppose we do no more, | 
what is the result of the vote we have just taken? | 
It is to put the duty on wool at twenty-three per 
cent. That should not be disputed. Now, this 
proposition is to reduce it three per cent. more. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The proposition of the Sen- 


| 








vote that it will not put the wool into the eight || 
per cent. list, we are precluded from putting it in | 
at eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. 
Mr. STUART. Let us see whether the Sen- | 
ator from Connecticut is right or not. The Sen- | 
ator fgom Virginia put wool in a schedule which | 
reduced the duty upon it to eight per cent. We 
| 





have taken it out of that schedule, and put it into | 
another of thirty per cent., where it was before. 
Mr. TOUCEY. We have not. We have taken 
it out; that is all. 
Mr.STUART There should be, among in- || 
telligent gentlemen, no dispute about the facts in 
regard to what we have done. I ask the Senator 
from Virginia if the vote which was taken on | 
striking out these words out of the list G is not || 
to leave it where it stood before, at thirty per i 
cent. ? 
Mr. HUNTER. It would leave it in the thirty | 
per cent. rchedule, reduced to twenty-three per || 
cent., if the Senate add no other words; but if || 
they add other words—— | 
Mr. STUART. I know that; but suppose we || 
stop here, what is the result? | 
Mr. HUNTER. If we stop here, it leaves i 
wool at a duty of twenty-three per cent. 
Mr. STUART. If we stop here, we leave | 
wool at twenty-three percent. The Senator from | 
Virginia, who framed the bill, says we have done | 
that; the Senator from Connecticut says we have | 
not. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. It really appears to me that 
this is a mere quibbling about words. The Sen- 
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| the Senator from Connecticut. 
| to the question, whether we will do anything 


| against woo 
| understand, I confess, why anybody who desires 
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ator from Virginia proposed thatacertain schedule 
of articles should be at twenty-three percent. duty. 
Wool would have been in that schedule if he had 
said nothing more. He proposed to make an 
exception as regarded wool, and make the duty 


on that eight percent. The Senator from Ver- 


mont moved to strike out the provision which 
declared that wool should pay the duty of eight 
percent. The Senate agreed to that; but it did 
not thereby say that it was going to keep it in 
the twenty-three per cent. schedule. It agreed to 
that proposition as far as it had gone and now we 
are going on with the subject. The Senator from 
Michigan says, if we stop here we leave it at 
twenty-three percent. Undoubtedly; but nobody 
ever meant to stop here. We have not voted to 
stop here. We simply said we would not put it 
at twenty-three per cent., and we are now going 
on with the subject. 

Mr.STUART. I have now two gentlemen to 
agree to the construction I give precisely—the 
Senator from Virginia and the Senator from Lou- 


|| isiana. They agree with me that that is exactly 


where we stand. I think we three outbalance 


That brings us 


more; and it is to that question that I desire 
simply to - that a reduction which discriminates 
I shall not agree to; and I cannot 


to maintain the manufacturing interests in this 
country should desire to discriminate against it. 


|| I am perfectly willing that wool shall be subject 


to the same reduction that other articles are in 
the present tariff, whether it is twenty-five per 
cent. or fifty per cent. on the entire duty. 

_ Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STUART. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 ask him if he is willing that 
wool shall stand at ene per cent., allow- 
ing all the cheap wools under twenty centsa pound 
to come in free? 

Mr. STUART. Perfectly. 

Mr. WILSON. For one, I am willing that 
wool shall stand at twenty-three or twenty per 
cent., and that all wool under twenty cents shall 
come in free. I think we do better by adopting 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
make that change. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr, 
Dovetas as modified, as follows: 

And sheep’s wool, unmanufactured, of the value of twenty 
cents per pound or less at the port of exportation, and hair 
of the alpaca, goat, and other like animals, unmanufac- 
tured, shall be transferred to schedule I: Provided, That 
any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals, which shall be imported in any other than the 
ordinary condition as now and heretofore practiced, or 
which shall be changed in its character for the purpose of 
evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by the 


If it is acceptable, I will 


| intentional admixture of dirt or any foreign substance to 


twenty cents per pound or less, shall be subject to pay a 
duty of twenty-three per centum duty ed valorem, anything 
in this act to'the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand the effect of that 
amendment is to admit all wool of less value than 
twenty cents at the place of exportation, free of 
duty. Iam not going, at this late hour, to make 
any speech against this proposition, except to 
have it put down by the reporter that I protest 
againstit. 1 see the effect of it is to fill the pocket 
of the manufacturer without being of any advant- 
age at all to the consumer. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the amend- 
ment to the amendment; and being taken, resulted 
—yeas 33, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell of 
Tennessee, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Butler, Douglas, Dur- 
kee, Evans, Fish, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Green, 

Hunter, James, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Mason, 
Nourse, Pugh, Reid, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, Stuart, 
Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Brodhead, Brown, Collamer, 
Geyer, Johnson, Rusk, Trumbull, and Wade—9. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. FOSTER. 1 do not propose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this hour of the morning to make a speech 
on the tariff. I wish, however, to say a word or 
two in relation to three amendments of a-slight 
character, that I propose to offer to the amend- 
ment now before the Senate. The bill recom- 
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mended by the Committee on Finance has many | 
provisions in it which meet my approval, and 
some which do not. I suppose that is the case 
with almostevery member of the Senate. Indeed, 
{ suppose it was intended to harmonize the vari- || 
oug interests of the country as much as possible. 

The amendments I propose to offer do not inter- |) 
fere at all with the principle on which the Senator |' 
from Virginia has based thisamendment. On the || 
contrary they are entirely consistent with it. 

I propose to amend it by making copper in pigs | 
or bars, ivory unmanufactured, cocoa and cocoa | 
shells, free. Ido so for the reasons I will briefly | 
state. First, in regard to copper in pigs or bars. | 
Sheathing copper, under our present tariff, is free. || 
It certainly is inconsistent with that principle that | 
we should allow copper, when it has arrived at || 
that stage of manufacture when it is fitted for | 
sheathing, to be admitted free of duty, and then | 
impose a duty on copper in pigs or bars, That 
certainly ought to be free, if sheathing copper is | 
free. It is an article manufactured to a consider- 
able extent in my own State, and I trust every | 
gentleman will perceive the propriety of allowing | 
it to be made free. 

In regard to ivory unmanufactured, it is an | 
article of course not produced in this country at 
all. It is imported to a considerable extent, and 
manufactured in my own State and elsewhere, 
and if it can be admitted duty free, the product of | 
the manufacturer will be an article of export to a | 
very considerable extent. It will encourage trade 
and navigation. As we all know, Great Britain, | 
our great competitor in these and many other 
articles, admits these free of duty, and, of course, 
in the markets of the world our manufacturers | 
cannot compete with them. 

In regard to cocoa and cocoa shells, they are | 
of the same general character with tea and coffee, 
which, under our present tariff, are now free—an 
article of common necessity, used by invalids and | 
others to a considerable extent. There is no 
reason for making a discrimination against it in 
favor of tea and coffee. 

These several articles, during the year 1855, | 
yielded duties to the amount of about $97,000. | 
This amendment will, therefore, reduce the rev- | 
enue between $90,000 and $100,000, probably. It || 
will not interfere with any interest; and I believe | 
it is entirely consistent with the principles which 
all gentlemen advocate on this floor. 

Mr. HUNTER. There may be a great deal 
of force in what the Senator from Connecticut has 
said; but it is very late, and every proposition to |, 
add to the free list gives rise to argument; and 
not only that, but increases the difficulty of car- || 
rying my amendment. I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the Senate to decide on the amend- 
ment as itis. We have very little time. It is | 
impossible that we can go through the whole sub- | 
ject, and select out of the bill of the House what | 
ought to be added to my amendment and what | 
rejected. I hope the Senate will either take itas | 
it is, or reject it. We have not time to amend it | 
now by adding these specific items. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Ithink the amendment moved | 
by my colleague is entirely right and proper, and | 
1 hope it will be adopted. || 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 de not see why the Senator | 
from Virginia cannvt actept the amendment, for | 
*t certainly is aceording to the principles of his | 
wubstitute. I think it would be better to accept | 
these small amendmen.s. 

Mr. HUNTER. If our friends do not object, | 
I will acceptthe amendment. [** No objection.’’] 

IL accept it. 

Mr. WILSON. I move after the word ‘‘ cocoa | 
nut,’ in the seventh line of the second section, to | 
insert “lemons, cassia, cloves, currants, dates, 
figs, ginger, raisins, and other articles of thatkind, | 
now in the thirty per cent. list."’. They are in the | 
House bill in the free list. {1 propose to put them | 
in schedule H. These are 
and I think to put them here will reduce the rev- | 
enue largely for the benefit of the whole people. 





Mr. SLIDELL. I think a large portion, of 
that amendment is covered by the substitute as it 





|| *° 


| chusetts is at all friendly to the amendment, and 


|| in these articles. 


|| modification. 


ast India articles, | ? 


Americanism, etc.—Mr. Kelly. 


Mr. WILSON. They are not free. I spoke 
the Senator from Virginia about these items. 
Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator from Massa- 
desires the question to be taken, I suggest to him 
that we had better not load down the free list any 
further. 
House. I hope he will not press the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. I withdraw it at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I would suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia one amendment to the free 
list, not on the ground of any advantage to any 
particular trade, but on the ground of public 
morals and policy, and that is, to put ‘ precious 
stones not set’? in the free list. Itis in relation 
to them that the greatest frauds are committed. 


It is impossible to collect any revenue from them. 
Mr. HUNTER. These are now at eight per 


' cent. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. That is precisely the diffi- 
culty. By putting them in the free list our own 
merchants will have an equal chance with the 
merchants of foreign countries who commit these 
frauds. We get no revenue from them, but we 
prevent our own merchants from doing business 
I have had numerous repre- 
sentations of that kind made to me. It is noton 


|| account of the revenue; but any duty on these 


articles operates as a positive benefit in favor of 
foreigners who will come here and make false 
oaths, over our own citizens. They can be 
smuggled in anybody’s pocket; and they ought 
to be put on the free list in order to put the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of jewelry on an equal footing 
with the foreigner. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope we shall not be pressed 
with amendments. Eight per cent. cannot be a 
matter of much consideration. 

Mr.*BENJAMIN. I will not press it any 
further. It is only enough to do this: to throw 
that business into foreign hands, as [ have been 
repeatedly assured, and take it out of the hands 
of ourown merchants. The amendment is to 
insert ‘* diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones, not set.”’ 

Mr. HUNTER. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to correct the third sec- 
tion by striking out in the third line the words 
‘‘be imported from féreign countries after the 
passage of this act, and.’? That will leave ali 
goode in warehouses subject to these duties. 

Mr. HUNTER. Thatamendment isright. I 
accept it. 4 
_ The PRESMENT protempore. The questi 
is on the substivute of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HUNTER. I find it requires one other 
It now reads, ‘‘ all articles so im- 
ported as aforesaid, and not enumerated in the 
said schedules.’’ I ought to have said,4*‘ or in 
schedule I, and shall pay a duty of fifteen per 
centum.”’ 

It was so modified. 

The substitute of Mr. Hunter, as amended, is: 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1857, ad valorem 
duties shall be imposed in lieu of those now imposed upon 
goods, wares. and merchandise, imported from abroad into 
the United States, as follows, viz: Upon the articles enu- 
merated in schedules A and B, of the tariff act of 1846, a 
duty of thirty per centum, and upon those enumerated in 
schedules C, D, E, F, G, and HU, of said act, the duties of 
twenty-three per centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per 
centum, twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four per 
centum, respectively, with such exceptions as are herein- 
alter made ; and all articles so imported, as aforesaid, and 
not enumerated in the said schedules, or in schedule 1, shall 
pay a duty of fifteen per centum. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That manufactures 
composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise provided for. and 
delaines, shall be transferred to schedule C ; blankets of 
all kinds shall be transferred to schedule D ; gam copal and 
salt shall be transferred to schedule G ; that jute, manilla, 
sisal grass, coir, and other vegetable substances, unmanufac- 
tured, not otherwise provided for; oils, palm and cocoanut ; 
lac spirits; lac sulphur; lampbiack ; Prussian blue ; articles 
not in acrude state, used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise 
rovided for ; brinstone, crude, in bulk; cream of tartar; 
extracts of indigo; extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dye-woods, not otherwise provided for; extracts of 
madder; barilla; soda ash; cudbear; bleaching powder or 
chioride of fime ; indigo; cochineal ; woad or pastel ; and 
acids, acetic, benzoic, boracic, citric, muriatic, white and 
yellow, nitric, oxalic, pyroligneous and tartaric, and all 


uestion 


now stands with the word “ frauits.”” | other acids of every description used for chemical, medical 


Mr. WILSON. They are in schedule C, at | or manufacturi 


thirt r cent, : 
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that schedule by being 
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ng purposes, provided for, shall 


not otherwise 
be transferred to schedule H ; and that berries, nuts, - 
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| stones, wrought Or unwrought; cocoa and socoa shells ; 
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copper in pigs and bars; flax, unmanufactured ; eodj 
tow of hemp or flax; diamonds, 8, wae! per od 
precious stones not set; silk, in the condition in which i: 
came from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or od 
vanced in manufacture in any way ; fruits and vegetabi F 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for; guano; ivory’ 
unmanufactured ; linseed, garden seeds, and all other pt 
for agricultural, horticultural, medicinal, and manufactur. 
ing purposes, not otherwise provided for; bolting cloths - 
madder-root ; madder, ground or prepared ; ice ; and ani” 
mals of all kinds, shall be transferred to schedule [. And 
sheep’s wool, unmanufactured, of the value of twenty cents 
per pound or less at the port of exportation, and hair of the 
alpaca, goat, or other like animals, unmanufactured. shall 
be transferred to schedule I: Provided, That any woo} of 
the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like ari. 
mals, which shall be imported in any other than the ordinayy 
condition as now and heretofore practiced, or which shal 
be changed in its character for the purpose of evading the 
duty, or which shall be reduced by the intentional admix. 
ture of dirt or any foreign substance to twenty cents per 
pound or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty three 
per cent. ad valorem, anything in this act to the contrary 
ene 

EC. 3. And be it further enacted, That all goods, w 
and merchandise which shall be in the public stores an 
first day of July aforesaid, shail be subject, on entry thereo¢ 
for consumption, to no other duty than if the same had been 
imported, respectively, after that day. 

Sec. 4, And beit further enacted, That on the entry of any 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported on and after the first 
day of July aforesaid, the decision of the collector ot the cus. 
toms at the port of importation and entry, as to their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrom, shall be final and conejy- 


| Sive against the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of 


any such goods, wares, and merchandise. unless the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent, shall, within ten days after 
such entry, give notice to the collector, in writing, of his 
dissatisfaction with such decision, setting forth therein dis. 
tinetly and specifically his grounds of objection thereto; 
and shall, within thirty days after the date of such decision 
appeal therefrom to the Secretary of the Treasury, Whose 
decision on such appeal shall be final and conclusive; and 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liable to 
duty or exempted therefrom accordingly, any act of Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, unless suit shall be 
brought within thirty days after such decision for any duties 
that may have been puid, or may thereafter be paid, on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shal! have been 
paid in cases where such goods shall be in bond. 

_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia, 
as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I call for the yeas and nays 
on the adoption of the substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 33, nays 12; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Benjamin, Biggs, Brown, Clay, Douglas, Evans, Fish, 
Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foster, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, James, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, 
Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, 
Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson—33. 

NAYS — Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, Bigler, Brodhead, 
Collamer, Durkee, Foot, Geyer, Nourse, Seward, Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Trumbull, and Wade—12. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was 
a third time, and passed. 


AMERICANISM, ETC. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN KELLY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1857. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. KELLY said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I rise for the purpose of sub- 
mitting, as briefly as 1 can, a few remarks in reply 
to the very extraordinary speech delivered in this 
Hall a few weeks since, by the honorable mem- 
ber from Baltimore city. In the great abundance 
of his zeal to assail the President of the United 

States, because that high functionary has dis- 
charged his constitutional duties, without truck- 
ling tothe mad spirit of sectional fanaticism which 
has so frequently driven our country to the very 
verge of dissolution, the gentleman from Balti- 
more could not permit so good an occasion to pass 
without hurling his pointless invectives against 
the Democratic party of the North, and especially 

inst my constituents, in terms and temper 
which demand a a. In wriggling out of old 
associations, or perhaps, rather, in looking north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line a%er new ones, the 
Ss from Baltimore city, representing 0” 

floor a southern constituency, charges upo? 
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theindomitable Democracy which I have the honor 


to represent, either the folly of political idiocy, or 
the knavery of political frand. Whst else means | 
the cOulug, luuscrous cnarve which the gentle- | 
man has borrowed trom the Black Republicans— 


the leading count, too, in their indictment against | 











Americanism, etc-—Mr. Kelly. 





ence that of the Union—was the cloak under 
which the North was tn he esioled, and the des- 
| tinies of the Repubiicnxed for the next four years. 
Sir, the interpreiauons put upon the Kansas-Ne- 


braska act by my constituents who indorsed it, || 


was that given to it by the Cincinnati Conven- 


the gallant Democracy of the southern as well as || tion. The Black Republican orators and leaders 
the northern States—that the Nebraska bill was || in New York took the ground that if Mr. Buch- 
palmed off upon the South as imposing slavery || 2an was elected, Kansas would necessarily be 


upon Kansas necessarily, and as a condition to || 
its becoming a State, while the same bill was | 
forced upon the deluded Democracy of the North, 
because it was the symbol of **Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and Free Kansas.’’ In other words, 
that one set of principles was proclaimed in the 
South, another and a different set of principles at | 
the North; and that, on the part of the Democracy 
the election was but a successful combination of 
frauds, and our victory the triumph of dishonor- 
able trickery. | 

[t seemed somewhat strange, sir, that the || 
gentleman from Baltimore should have made the || 
President’s message the pretext for this assault 
upon the Democracy of the North. No subject, 
perhaps, ever brought up for consideration before | 
this body, has elicited such able, earnest, and | 
instructive debate, as the message of President | 
Pierce to the present session of Congress. In 
that memorable document the President discusses 
with distinguished ability, and with a precision 
both of argument and fact that his assailants have 
shown more disposition to criticise than imitate, 
the history of the slavery agitation—of the com- 
binations and efforts and aims of those who have 
sought to overthrow the institutions of a section | 
of this Confederacy, by trampling upon consti- 
tutional obligations, and nullifying the organic 
laws of the land. The soundness of argument, 
and the appropriateness of occasion which char- | 
acterize that portion of the President’s annual | 


| 
| 


communication to Congress, have been amply || 


vindicated by the representatives of the slave- 
holding States of the Union. Southern gentle- 
men have done that question full justice. It is 
not expected of me, in this presence, and on gen- 
eral principles, to stand forth as the champion 
of the peculiar institutions of that section of the 
Confederacy. ‘They rest upon the Constitution, 
and the agitators and demagogues who would 
oficiously interfere with them, and who have 
ruthlessly assailed them, have received a rebuke 
in the result of the late election which should 
silence them forever, if they regard as of any 
weight in this country of popular sovereignty 
and equal rights, the most emphatic expression 
of popular will. It is because my constituents | 
have been dragged into this whirlpool of vitu- | 


peration, and been covered with the obloquy of | 
partisan abuse, that I rise in my seat, and, before 
God and my country, declare my solemn con- | 
viction, that while gentlemen may sport their 
rhetoric, and flourish their sarcasms on what they 
are pleased to designate as the teachings of the re- 
cent election, the result of that election has been, 
in the providence of God, the preservation of our 
Union — the vindication of our competency for 
self-government, and the overthrow of the trea- | 
sonable plots of those who would deluge the | 
country in blood to accomplish their unholy ends. | 
So long as this mode of assault was confined to | 

| 

| 





the Black Republicans, we were satisfied to leave 

them in southern hands. They have taken good | 
care of them—so good, indeed, that it was appa- | 
rent to the House that long before the debate upon 
the President’s message ceased, the ree 

who commenced were exceedingly glad to bring 
itto anend. The gentleman from Maryland, | 
however — whether by accident, or whether be- | 
cause it was the part in the réle assigned to him, | 
I will not say—follows up the assault, only shift- | 
ing position a little; for the Black Republicans 





pretty much confined their strictures to the Pres- 
ident and the South, while he made the President 
and the North the subject of attack. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, say these gentlemen, was ex- 
hibited by Democratic orators and leaders in two 
phases: one in the South — Kansas and slavery; 
another in the North—Kansas and freedom. 

This act, which constituted one of the most prom- 
inent issues in the late election—upon which the 
national Democratic party decided in solemn con- 
vention to risk its existence, and with its exist- 


a slave State, and that the only way to prevent 
it was to elect Colonel Frémont. We met them 
thereand every where throughout the State of New 
York, by maintaining that Kansas ought to be 
a free or a slave State, just as the people of the 


Territory should decide. The Black Republicans | 
flaunted the banners of congressional sovereignty. | 
We stood upon the broad platform of popular | 
sovereignty. We took the Kansas-Nebraska bill | 
as it was, and as we found it incorporated in the | 
| platform of the Cincinnati Convention. 


Immediately after the nominations were an- 
nounced to the country, the Democracy of the 


|| Union everywhere responded to the action of 
|| their representatives at that convention. One of 
the largest public meetings ever held in Albany, | 
the capital of my State, was convened on that | 


occasion. Their proceedings were public—their 
resolutions were scattered all cver the State as 
| landmarks by which the Democracy were to be 
guided, and as symbols of pure orthodox Demo- 


thousands who composed that meeting, and as 


that floated through the Empire State—ay, sir, 
as they were indorsed by a sufficient number of 


| my constituents to send me back to this Hall, and | 


| by seven thousand true and loyal Democrats, 
over and above the number, to keep the field well 
fallowed until the trial comes round again: 


the Democratic convention at Cincinnati, and congratulate 
the country upen a choice so auspicious to its welfare. 

* Resolved, That we recognize in James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, a statesman of the superior order—of great 
ability and experience, who, having enjoyed the confidence 
of Jackson, and fought with him in the great and success- 
ful struggles with the United States Bank, and in favor of a 
constitutional currency, and against monopoly and privi- 
| lege, now stands not only the foremost representative of 
{ Democracy, but the first statesman of the Union. 
| * Resolved, That in his gallant associate on the ticket, 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, we have a candidate 
whose eloquence and ability, joined toa personal character 
* without fear and without reproach,’ justly endear him to 
the Democracy of the nation ; and that we look upon the 
| combination of age and wisdom with genius and youth— 
| the steadiness of Pennsylvania and the gallantry of Ken- 
| tucky—as the combination which most truly represents the 
| judgment and feelings of the American Democracy. 


| ** Resolved, That we cordially embrace the platform of 


principles adopted at the convention at Cincinnati, confi- 
dent that they will yet vindicate themselves to the judg- 
ments and convictions of the masses of the people of this 
Union, and that when rightly interpreted, they will extend 
and fortify the principle of self-government, and strengthen 
our internal tranquillity, and peacefully enforce and main- 
tain our honor abroad. 

‘© Resolved, That the great evil of the times and the great 
error in politics, which the Democratic party is relied upon 
to resist and correct, is the influence of an INQUISITORIAL 
SPIRIT, seeking by political action to obtain jurisdiction 
over, and inquire into and punish the actions and pursuits 
| of men and communities which have heretofore been piaced 
under the guarantee of freedom ; that this arrogant spirit 

arraigus before it the institutions of sister States, acknowl- 





marks of dishonor—threatens them, and others like them, 
with political disqualification, and in the same spirit ar- 
raigns religious sects for their creeds, and breaks into the 
domicile of the citizen to find whether he has violated some 
sumptuary law enacted in hostility to the Constitution, and 
in disregard to the rights of freemen. 








|| _ * Resolved, That as Democrats we are opposed to all | 


these in spirit and in practice ; that we are in favor of leav- 
ing the States to themselves, recognizing the equality of 
each; of leaving the Territories to themselves, recognizing 
their power to govern themselves; and of leaving every 
man free in his religion, safe in his home, and unrestrained 
in his personal rights, except so far as they may directly 
injure his neighbor or destroy the public peace.”’ 
This is the construction which the Democracy 
I have the honor to represent on this floor—the 
Democracy of the State of New York, and I 
might add, the Democracy of the nation—put upon 
the Kansas-Nebraska act. They well understood 
the salutary, life-restoring influence of the great 
principle of popular sovereignty wrapped up in 
that measure. They felt the, danger, and they 
listened to the mutterings of the storm that was 


brooding over our common country. They voted 





cratic faith. Here they are, Mr. Chairman, word | 
for word, as they were passed by the tens of | 


they were inscribed on every Democratic banner | 


“Resolved, That the Democracy of Albany unanimously, | 
with heart and voice, respond to the nominations made by | 


edged equal under the Constitution—for reward and con- | 
demnation assumes to brand their domestic policy with | 
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|| neither for Kansas free, nor for Kansas slave, but 
| for Kansas under the Nebraska bill—for Kansas 
|| under the Consutution, where the Nebraska bill 
|| places it; and, Mr. Chairman, there is not a single 
individual of my constituents—I am sure I know 
not one—who would not repel as an insult to his 
| common sense the imputation, that in voting for 
that measure as one of the issues upon which he 
cast his suffrage at the recent election, he was the 
| victim of deception, or an accomplice in a fraud— 
/a fraud not upon one or either section, buta fraud 
upon the whole country—upon the 1,320,501 
Democratic voters in the northern States, and 
upon 638,359 Democratic and Union national 
Whig voters of the South. So long as this un- 
founded, and almost ludicrous accusation was 
confined to the lips of the Black Republicans or 
Abolitionists on this floor, | only laugiied at it; 
but when it is stolen from them and flung in the 
teeth of the northern Democracy, whether in- 
_ tended as a taunt to the South ora sneer at the 
North, by the representative of a southern con- 
stituency, | must expose its utter want of truth, 
and repel the insult it insidiously conveys. 

Sir, before the Kansas-Nebraska bill appeared 
on our statute-books, the great principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty, as contradistinguished a 
congressional usurpation, was as familiar to the 
Democracy of New York as was any other dogma 
of Democratic faith. It was as firmly rooted in 
the Democratic heart of my State as was opppsi- 
tion to a United States Bank, to colossal schemes 
of internal improvement by the General Govern- 
ment, or to any of those obsolete heresies which 
passed away a few years too soon to witness the 
dissolution of the party by which they were once 

cherished. Nay, sir, when the gentleman from 
|| Baltimore city was schooling himself along the 
banks of the Potomac, as his distinguished and 
|| eloquent colleague assured us a few days since 
on this floor, by his Hampden letters in the Alex, 
andria Gazette, in defense of the Wilmot proviso; 
the leading Democratic minds and pens of New 
York were employed in denouncing that measure 
as unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional; and it 
would seem somewhat singular that they should 
all concur, though at different periods and distant 
laces, in recommending the very principle of the 
+ abana bill as the only true, equitable, and 
constitutional solution which could be given to 
| that irritating and dangerous question. As far 
back as February 8, 1847, the doctrine was 
publicly announced and ably defended by one of 
the purest and most popular Democratic leaders 
| in the State of New York. At this early period, 
Rete ° . * : . 
| sir, in the history of ‘he agitation and strife which 
| were finally lulled into silence, and I trust forever 
|, in this Republic, by the passage of Mr. Douglas’s 
|| bill, we find the following leading editorial pub- 
| lished in the Rochester Daily Advertiser. I give 
|| this editorial entire—notso much for the purpose 





| of showing that, in regard to the rights of the 
| South, in respect of popular sovereignty and 
| congressional assumption of power, whether that 
| assumption of power take the form of a Wilmot 
| proviso or of a traveling board of congressional 
| inquisitors, the Democracy of New York are bet- 
| ter friends of the South than the member from 
Jaltimore city—not for the purpose of contrast- 
ing the Wilmot proviso lucubrations of Hampden 
in 1849 with the sound, forcible, and constitu- 
tional doctrines editorially published in a leading 
New York Democratic organ in 1847; but to put 
| at rest a controversy which has long existed rel- 
ative to the paternity, or rather to the ** inven- 
tion,’’ of the now admitted Democratic dogma of 
territorial sovereignty, under the Constitution, 
and in accordance with the rights of the several 
States. 

The following is the editorial leader of the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser of February 8, 1847: 

‘Tne Witmor Proviso.—In deference to an unsettled 
state of the public mind, we have for the past week per- 
mitted the ‘ Wilmot proviso’ to he freely discussed ia our 
columns by correspondents opposed to, and in favor of, that 
measure ; while we have stood pretty much aloof from the 
subject. Our own sentiments, however, have been plainly 
indicated, and these may now be stated with greater dis- 
tinctness. * 

“ We believe as yet the people Of all parties are so much 
under the influence of their feelings merely, that it is quite 
impossible to judge from the tenor of ‘ resolves’ framed and 
passed under more ur Jess of excitement, what will be the 


ourse of parties when they shall n acknowl the 
dominion of reason, and when the feober Gaennd intght’ 
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shal) once more resume its appropriate functions. How- {| we have nota doubt that they will find the same general 


ever, be that as it may, we 
this topic with candor and Seohenee. 


to stare our views upon |' law, the same sacred principle, which prohibits us trom in- 


| terfering in the domestic affairs of other nations, to be alike 


“We are opposed to what is called the ‘Wilmot pro- || imperative in regard to the affairs of the States, or other 


viso:’ it appears to us to be contrary to the spirit of our 
Federal compact—to the Democratic doctrine of State 
righte, and at war even with the principles of individual 
hberty ; in fact, that it can only be made effective to the 
extent contemplated by means of a gross usurpation of 
power On the part of the General Government. In ail this 
we may be wrong; but they are our honest opinions, and 
we shall express them fearlessly. 

It seems to us that we are too apt to regard Congress 
as omnipotent—as possessing legitimate power to do what- 
ever party feeling or popular passion may dictate. 

“* in discussions Jike this, we desire always to recur to 
first principles, and thence learn whether Congress be com- 
petent to the task which the public require at its hands. It 


must be borne in mind that there are certain principles at || ** . ‘BC U 
|| discussed and enforced with rare ability, in my 


the foundation of our institutions—principles which form 
the only bulwark of human liberty—which are superior in 
their binding force to any laws or * provisoes’ framed by 
man. Ii, then, any project be broached inconsistent with 
this paramount law, it should be at once abandoned. 

“ Weill, then, why does Congress derive the right (it may 
possess the power, but we are searching for the right) tosay 
that any Territory may not form just such institutions as suit 
the majority of its citizens, provided always, and provided 


| 
| 


on, that they be not repugnant to the ‘republican form of | 


a which the Constitution ‘ guaranties to every 


tate.’ Moreover, that ‘ republican form,’ if our national | 


compact be held valid, must be defined according to the un- 
derstanding of the framers of the Constitution. And inas- 
much as domestic slavery did exist in the States which were 


parties to that compact, it inevitably follows that thatinstitu- | 


tion was not regarded as inconsistent with the ‘ republican 


form’ intended to be ‘ guarantied.’ 11 is, we think, fairly in- | 
ferable from this, that the Constitution did notintend to vest | 
in Congress the nght to interfere with the loca! institutions | 
of the people under any ‘ republican form’ they might choose | 


to adopt either in the States or Territories. 
* But it may be said that the right required to make this 


viso effective, may be found in that section of the Con- || 


stitution which declares ‘ Congress shall have power to dis- 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 


ng the territory or other property belonging to the United | 
States.’ But then the question arises, is it ‘ needful’ to 


make any ‘rule or regulation’ in regard to a political com- 
munity organized as ‘ a Territory,’ which the Constitution 


80 plainly withholds the ‘ power’ to enforce, in regard to the | 


same community when organized as a State! 


* But our main reliance to prove that Congress has no | 


right to dictate what institutions the acquired territory shall 
or shall not adopt, is upon that law which is superior to all 
written constitutions, and from which all other laws derive 
their binding force. So much of that law as is applicable 
to the present case is forcibly expressed in our Declaration 
ofIndependence. In speaking of man’s‘ inalienable rights,’ 
that sacred instrument says, ‘ to secure these rights Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their JUsT powers 


from the consent of the governed.’ Now take California, for | | 


example, and who are the‘ governed ?? Obviously the Cal- | 
tfornians themselves. Well, then, it necessarily follows | 


that no laws, no government over that country can be pos- 
sessed of ‘just powers,’ except it be such as receives the 
* consent of the governed’—that is, of the Californians ; and 
if the power exerted be not a ‘ just’ one, it is not morally 
binding upon the people. Is there any escape from these 
conclusions ? 

ss Again we ask: how came the people of this State pos- 
sessed of the right to legislate for California? Is it really 
60? Oris it only an assumed right? And if we have the 
right to impose ‘upalterable fundamentai articles’ upon 
them, may they not as rightfully impose distasteful ‘ unal 
terable articles’ upon us? Is not this a ‘rule that will work 
oth ways’ if it will work at all? Let us think of this mat- 
ter—refect seriously upon it, and not be carried to danger- 
ous conclusions by impulse, by passion, or by party zeal. 

“Tt is hence plain to every intelligent man, that every 
neues political right enjoyed by the people of any State 
or Territory, is inherent in themselves. Properly speaking, 
they do not derive a single right from Congress ; and inas- 
much as Congress possesses no rights to bestow, il possesses 
none which it may withhold. 

* Suppose California ‘annexed :* would her citizens be 
dependent for their political rights upon the votes of the 
New York congressional delegation? or of any, or of all 
other delegations? Do we possess the right to coutrol their 
‘inalienable rights?’ Does this State, or any county in the 
State, derive a single political right from the General Gov- 
ernment? Nobody will pretend that such is the case. 
Where, then, do we obtain the right to interfere with the 
* domeatic institutions’ of other communities, however ob- 
noxious they may be to our notions? The right of self 

ment does not, we apprehend, appertain to man only 
when he lives under what is called a State government, 
but is equally perfect under a territorial organization. 

* Tt may be said that the same right attaches to the slave; 
and that hence we ought to invest him with his natural 
rights even in the States; but we think that is a matter 

th which we have nothing to do. As regards the local 
affairs of other States, it seems to us that we sustain the 
eame relations with them what we do with other independ- 
ent sovereignties, to which we are bound by no Federal 
ties. No one doubts that the serfs of Russia are robbed of 


their just righws. Every merican believes, nay he knows, 
ihat su of e Government are op- 
preased by being forcibly divested of their just and ‘ unalien.- 
able rights.’ But we must leave the remedy to time and to 


God. ‘We possess no authority to interfere ; they like our- 
selves enjoy the right of self-government; but were we to 


enforce upon them our we should assume the right 
of governing them, and hence we should be guilty of sub- 
verting the principle of self-government, to we pro- 


fess such uulimited attachment. 
“ We ask our peaders to examine this subject thoroughly; 


| republican communities. We are a nation of propagand- 
| ists; but our propagandism must be siient and peaceful; it 
| must be limited to the influence of results. A propagandist 
with arms ih his hands is a despot, an execrable tyrant.” 
| This was published, Mr. Chairman, on the 8th 
| of February, 1847, by Isaac Butts, Esq., then 
editor of a leading Democratic paper in New 
York, having a large circulation, and command- 
ing a well merited influence with the entire De- 
| mocracy of that State. Here, the full, broad doc- 
_trine of popular sovereignty, or ‘* gon-interven- 
tion,’’ is for the first time formally presented, and 


| State, sir—a northern State, too, where the De- 
| mocracy are so benighted that they were made 
believe, when indorsing the Kansas-Nebraska act 
that they were casting their votes for ‘‘ Buchanan, 
| Breckinridge, and Free Kansas.’’ But, sir, the 
Democracy of my State may find some consola- 
tion in this outrageous libel upon their true senti- 
| ments in regard to the slavery agitation, when 

they learn that the member from Baltimore, who 
| makes it, has left on record his adherence to the 
| Wilmot proviso, in his now somewhat famous 
declaration, that ‘*‘ Congress has the same power 
over slavery (in the Territories) that it has over 
| the other relations of husband and wife, master 
and servant, master and apprentice, parent and 
child;’’ and who follows on in the next sentence 
of that misnomered communication over the sig- 
nature of Hampden, and published in 1849, with 
a modest advice to the Democracy, particularly 
of the South, ‘‘ not to go against the passage of 
the Wilmot proviso.’’ We can afford to smile at 
the puny assaults of such assailants. It is their 
vocation to resort to ** assertions without proof, 
declamations without argument, and violent cen- 
sure without dignity or moderation.”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Bal- 
timore city was not satisfied with lecturing the 
| northern Sansone for the grave offense of 
| standing by the yee of the South, under. the 

Constitution, and of declaring, as they have done, 
that agitators and demagogues, led on by a spirit 
of fanaticism and intolerance, shall no longer en- 
danger the Union by their treasonable plots, and 
their mad crusades. His ambition seems restless 
and insatiable, for he cannot conclude his speech 
without trying a bout with what he denominates 
the * Trish Brigade.’? What particular class of 
our fellow-citizens this fling was aimed at, I am 
ata loss to conjecture. There isa body known 
to history under that appellation—a body of his- 
torical reputation, whose deeds of bravery on 
every battle-field of Europe have long formed the 
glowing theme for the poet’s genius and the squlp- 
tor’s art. But, sir, they were too pure to be 
reached by the gentleman's sarcasm—too patriotic 
to be measured by his well conned calculations of 
| the “loaves and fishes’’ which have unfortunately 
| slipped through his fingers—too brave to be ter- 
| rified by the menaces or insults of those who 

would justify brutal murder—the murder of de- 
| fenseless women and helpless children—the sack- 
ing of dwellings and the burning of churches, 
under the insolent plea of ‘‘ summary punish- 
ment.” Sir, the “ Irish Brigade’’ of history was 
composed of patriots whom oppression in the 
land of their birth Aad driven to foreign countries, 
to carve out a home anda name by their valor and 
theirsword. The brightest page, sir, of the his- 
tory of France, is that which records the deeds 
and names of the ‘Irish Brigade.’’ France, 
however, was not the only country in which the 
| ** Irish Brigade’’ signalized its devotion to liberty, 
| and its onan in achieving it. Sir, the father 
| of your own Navy was one of that glorious band 
| of heroes who shed lustér on the land of their 
birth, while ep poured out their life-blood for 
| the country of their adoption. John Barry was 
| a member of the ‘‘Irish Brigade’’ in America—he 

who, when tempted by Lord Howe with gold to 

his heart’s content, and the command of a line- 
| of-battle-ship, spurned the offer with these noble 
words: ‘* 1 have devoted myself to the cause of 
_my adopted country; and not the value or com- 
| mand of the whole British fleet could seduce me 

from it.’’ He who, when hailed by the British 

frigates in the West Indies, and asked the usual 
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questions as to the ship and captain, answered: 
“The United States ship Alliance, saucy Jack 
Barry, half-Irishman, half-Yankee. Who are 
you?” Sir, saucy Jack Barry, as he styled him. 
self, was the first American officer that ever 
hoisted the stars and stripes of our country op 
board a vessel of war. So soon as the flag of the 
| Union was agreed on, it floated from the mast. 
| head of the Lexington, Captain John Barry, But 
| Captain John Barry was not the only member of 
' the ‘* Irish Brigade’’ whose name comes down to 
us with the story of the privations and bravery 
of ourrevoluionary struggle. Colonel John Fitz. 
| gerald was also one of that immortal band. of 
| this member of the ‘* Irish Brigade,’’ I will let 
the still living member of Washington’s own 
household, the eloquent and venerable G. W, p, 
Custis, speak. He says, in his Memoirs of Rey. 
olutionary Heroes: 

*« Colonel Fitzgerald was an Irish officer in the old Blue 
Buffs, the first volunteer company raised in the South ip 
the dawn of the Revolution, and commanded by Washing. 
| ton. In the campaign of 1778, and retreat through the Jer. 

seys, Fitzgerald was appointed aid-de-camp to Washingtsy, 
At the battle of Princeton oecurred that touching scene eon. 
| secrated by history to everlasting remembrance. The Amer. 
| ican troops, worn down by hardships, exhausting marches 
and want of food, on the fall of their leader—that brave old 
Scotchman, General Mercer—recoiled before the bayonets 
of the veteran foe. Washington spurred his horse into the 
interval between the hostile lines, reining up with the 
charger’s head to the foe, and calling to his soldiers, ‘ Wij) 


| you give up your general to the enemy?’ The appeal was 
| not made in vain. The Americans”’— 


_ 
_---+_— --- 














I hope the gentleman from Maryland will pardon 
| Mr. Custis for including Colonel Fitzgerald in 
their number, and attribute it to an excess of 
patriotic fervor in the venerable historian— 
| ** faced about, and the arms were leveled on both sides— 
| Washington between them—even as though he had been 
placed there as a target for both. It was at this moment 
Colonel Fitzgerald returned from conveying an order tothe 
rear—and here let us use the gallant veteran’s own words, 
| He said: ‘On my return, I perceived the General immedi 
ately between our line and that of the enemy, both lines 
leveling for the decisive fire that was to decide the fortune 
| of the day. Instantly there was a roar of musketry, fol- 

lowed by ashout. It was the shout of victory. On raising 

my eyes I discovered the enemy broken and flying, while, 

dimly amid the glimpses of the smoke, was seen Washing- 
|| ton, alive and unharmed, waving his hat, and cheering his 
comrades to the pursuit. I dashed my rowels into my 
charger’s flanks, and flew to his side, exclaiming, Thank 
God, your Excellency’s safe! I wept like a child for joy.’” 
|| This is what history tells us of another mem- 
\| ber of the ‘‘ Irish Brigade.”? Now, sir, if the 
gentleman from Maryland will only suppress his 
| horror, and listen with patience, I will tell him 
|| what tradition adds concerning this brave aid-de- 

camp of Washington—this bold and _ intrepid 
|; Irishman. After peace was proclaimed, and our 
| independence achieved—after the Constitution had 
been put in operation, and Washington filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate of the nation, he sent 
| for his old companion in arms, then living in 

Washington’s own county of Fairfax, and invited 
| him to accept the lucrative civil office of collector 
| of the customs for the port of Alexandria. This 

tradition will be found to correspond with the 
_records of the Treasury Department on which 
| may be read in the entry, that Colonel John Fitz- 
| gerald was appointed collector of the customs, at 
| Alexandria, Viste. by George Washington, 
| President of the United States, April 12, 1792. 
| Thus, we find that the Father of his Country were 
| he now living would come under the denuncia- 
| tions of the gentleman from Maryland and his 
| Know Nothing associates for conferring office on 
one of the ‘* Irish Brigade.’’ 

But, sir, I would tire the patience of this House 
were I to select even one out of every thousand 
of the patriot names of the ‘Irish Brigade” 

| strewed along the pages of our history from the 
| very dawn of the eaten down to the time 
when our flag floated over the palace of the Mon- 
tezumas. — 

The gentleman from Baltimore city professes 
great devotion to the memory and fame of the illus- 
trious Clay. He was the gentleman’s oracle while 
living. Hear his eloquent voice coming up to us a8 
if from his honored grave. He, too, in speaking 
of the ‘Irish Brigade’’—and in his warm, honest, 
and manly soul, the only words which he can 
| find sufficiently ardent to express his feelings are 
| ** bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh.” ** That 
” exclaims the orator of America, In & 


eonecn dehewslan late as 1847, “‘which has been 
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jn all the vieissitudes of our national existence our 
friend, and has ever extended to us her warmest 
sympathy—those Irishmen who in every war in 
which we have been engaged—on every battle- 
field from Quebee to Monterey, have stood by us 
shoulder to shoulder and shared in all the perils 
and fortunes of the conflict.” If anything, Mr. 
Chairman, were wanting after this to ennoble the 
«[rish Brigade,’’ and give it its proper and con- 
stitutional position in the great family of Amer- 
jean freemen—it is the obloquy of his Excellency 
Henry J. Gardner, of Massachusetts, and the 
Hon. Henry Winter Davis, of Baltimore. The 

ntleman cannot complain if I thus couple his 
name with that of the Black Republican, Know 
Nothing Chief Magistrate of the State of Massa- 
chusetts in his violent crusade against adopted 
citizens. I will show a similarity in feeling—in 
sentiment, almost in language between the Know 
Nothing Governor of a Black Republican State 
that gave thirteen electoral votes against Buch- 
anan and Breckinridge because they planted them- | 
selves upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the | 
Know Nothing Representative ofa southern State 
that threw her eight votes against the same gentle- | 





men because she was swayed by the counsels of | 


those who would fasten upon the South the in- 
iquities of the Wilmot proviso. 
Hear what the executive functionary of Massa- 


ence to the “* Irish Brigade:’’ 


«“ While the horde of foreign-born voters have thus 
stsicken down a noble cause, [that of Frémont,} which 
appealed to the moral sentiment and enlightened patriotism 
of our country, it only affords another confirmation of a 
fact which our whole history establishes, that the foreign 
vote, with hardly an exception, always has been, and in 
the nature of things ever will and must be, attracted to that 
party which, under high-sounding generalities on the ab- 
stract rights of man, always practically cooperates with sla- 
very at the South, and banishes from its platform the moral 
questions and nobler instincts and more enlightened senti- 
ments of the age.”? 


Again, Governor Gardner says: 

“ And itis this alien body which has decided in the past 
many of our great national eléctions, and in the future, 
unless checked, i8 destined to thwart many of the noblest 
movements which New England, cooperating with New 
England sentiments — morality and education — diffused 
through the great West, may undertake in behalf of free- 
dom, humanity, and the nobler spirit of the century. It 
was the deadening influence of this body which counter- 
acted the great northern uprising of the last national elec- 
tion. For wherever New England sentiments, New Eng- 
land education, and New England morality, by reason of 
State colonization from the indigenous and unmixed pop- 
ulation of these six States, were diffused and predominated, 
there, without an exception, the cause of free territory tri- 
umphed.”’ 

Now, sir, examine the remarkable coincidence 
of speech and sentiment in what is said on this 
very question by the representative of a southern 
constituency: 

“They [foreign-born v@ters] may not be disregarded, for 
but for them Pennsylvania were lost, and with it the day. 
Yet, what will satisfy those indispensable allies, now con- 
scious oftheir power??? * * * * * * & Again,inthe 
fierce struggle for supremacy, men have forgotten the ban 
which the Republic puts on the intrusion of religious influ- 
ence on the political arena. These influences have brought 
vast multitudes of foreign-born citizens to the polls, igno- 
rant of American interests, without American feelings, in- 
fluenced by foreign sympathies, to vote on American af- 

irs; and those votes have, in point of fact, accomplished 
the present result.’? 

Thus we find these two champions of a defunct 
faction attribute the result of the late election to 
the fact that the balance of power isin the hands 
of the ** Trish Brigade;’’ and that this power has 
been used, as one of these gentlemen says, to 
strike down ‘a noble cause, which appealed to 
the moral sentiment and enlightened patriotism 
of our country,”’ and as the other gentleman has 
expressed it, to accomplish the present result. 

ir, in the name of the adopted citizens of Irish 
and German birth, who constitute a full moiety 
of my constituents—in the name of the Democ- 
racy of the nation, I accept the compliment, and 
here felicitate the adopted citizens who belong to 
the Democratic fold, that, by their casting votes, 
they can “strike down ”’ New England treason, 
and vindicate the great charter of American lib- 
erty. If they have really wielded this power, 
then they are the men who have saved this Union 

dissolution and ruin. England and Massa- 
chusetts were the headquarters of the agitators, 


chusetts says in his late annual message in refer- 


of whom Governor Gardner, of M husetts, 
18 now the meuth-piece. Enthrallmgnt of the 
, or disunion, was their fieree : 
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| One of their British organs, speaking in reference || and when the minister of a strange faith, armed 
| to the probabilities of a war on the Central Amer- || with all the terrors of the law, sends bis bailiffs 
ican question, used these remarkable words: | and his pampered minions to seize the very bed 

“ There are now over three millions of human beings held | on which his sick wife is preparing to meet the 
in cruel bondage in the United States. If, therefore, the | God of her fathers—when, under the maddening 


United States deny, and is resolved to question the right of | g tacle, a momentary burning for rev 
Great Britain to her Central American possessions, we, the = 7 y & ee 


people of the British Empire, are resolved to strike off the | haps, SHES VSR his agonized soul, the priest us 
shackles from the feet of her three millions of slaves. And | by his side, whispering 1n his ear ‘* Vengeance is 
there are among us those who will sanctify such a glorious , mine, saith the Lord’’—takes him by the hand— 
cause.” | provides, with his last penny, for the safe removal 
And in response to this diabolical and atrocious of the sick and the helpless—and leaves them not 
sentiment, the London News adds: until the hour of their trial is passed—a trial that 
“ The Abolitionists would be with us to a man. The best |, Will continue to harass and oppress the Irish Cath- 
of them are so now.” | olic so Jong as the national Church of Englend 
Sir, had such a catastrophe befallen the civilized | prolongs a life of debauchery and vice on the 
world as a war between the United States and | plunder and pillage of the Irish peasant. Hear 
England at that time, it Would not have been to | @” A merican Protestant, the learned Dr. Durbin, 
the men of the *‘dark-lantern’’ and the midnight || 0n this subject: 
dagger, nor to the Abolitionist, we would have “ The oppressive ecclesiastical system by which England 
looked for defense. We would find it only in the compels the [rish people—nine tenths of whom are Catho- 
rank and file of national Democracy—the bone || ecying dil and ey mod eh nt eee tee 
and sinew of the country —and foremost among | is an American and a Protestant, he would never cease 
that Democracy would be found the * Irish Brig- || combating it but with his life. The poorest part of the 
ade"—the countrymen of Montgomery, Kosci- | polation, beids supporting eis own apse fe tad 
usko, De Kalb, and saucy Jack Barry, and in- || Christian. What an enormous outrage is this upon their 
trepid John Fitzgerald. They would come forward || dearest rights and interests !” 
as Walker, the historian of General Jackson, || 
says they did in the war of 1812: 





Sir, the misery and suffering of the Irish peasant 
| during his long night of political bondage are 


«They would come forward, all of them capable of bear- || traceable to other sources than priestly influence; 
ing arms, promptly and determinedly, to fight for their || and ] envy neither the charity of the man, nor the 
adopted country, and for freedom against their hereditary || ; 


enemy and oppressor.” || wisdom of the legislator, who would thus trurap 
| 





Ser tnagllt c'detens; with the belninse et ie = | up the oft-refuted slanders of Exeter Hall to 
| ’ t ance wer! illustrate i tant politi inci 
their hands, they would give us such an old fash- Urastrate Fiporsnat Seineas Devaar Treat 


ae ot ; shee American Congress. 
ioned victory as they aided us in achieving over a || I would advise gentlemen, before they go to the 
far more dangerous adversary in last November. |! trouble of crossing the Atlantic to hunt up evi- 


I now purpose, Mr. Chairman, to address my- || dence of prie : : a 2 
Cit; Riek tee ticeaaet, to the hennreble gentle: | ence of priestly turpitude, to read the living his 


from Mi : | tory of their own country during the past twelve 
man from Missouri,{Mr. Akers,]whosegenerous || months. In nearly all the New England States, 
impulses prompted him to rush to the rescue of 


| ~o. , of || the pulpit was converted into a political engine. 
his friend from Baltimore city when he saw him | Ministers of the Gospel became politicians, as a 
lie bleeding and prostrate under the stunning blows legislators; and 
| 
| 


. || preliminary step to becomin 

of hiscolleague,[Mr. Bowre.} I thought, indeed, || While I care but little what others may think of 
at first, that the gentleman from Missouri, who || the value of the accession, I have always believed, 
is, I learn, a minister of the Gospel, took the floor || and still hold, that though they may labor zeal- 

| merely on a mission of brotherly charity, and || ously in saving the country from the devil, they 
only intended to pray with his friend, and give |; lend but a doubtful luster to the legislation of the 


| him the necessary spiritual comfort; but this illu- nation. So thoroughly do I abhor the demoral- 
| Sion was soon dispelled. The dying and the living || izing tendencies of political preaching, and pity 

are quickly astride of the same hobby; and while | the ministers of the Gospel who obtrude them- 
| om aeucaaees onan ee — || selves into the turbulent political conflicts of the 
| fancy, bata much vaster ouiasibety space, ob- | eka ent Proanad 1 oo caer 
|| trudes himself, at a bound, into the éabin of the || 


u A forgets the sacredness of his high calling as to 
|| Irish peasantry, far across the Atlantic. I must | - r 5 


: u8t || degenerate into a mere political brawler. The 
| confess, Mr. Chairman, to the bg were with , connection is unnatural; its fruit unholy. In the 
| which I listened to his brilliant and highly poet- | 


7 ; — . || strong language of Burke— 
ical peroration. Hailing from a State first settled ‘¢ Politics and the pulpit are terms that have but little 
| by Catholics, whose chief city was named by its |! agreement. No sound ought to be heard in the church but 


| plous founders after the sainted crusader King of '| the healing voice of Christianity. The cause of civil lib- 

rance, he comes here full of the enthusiasm and || ¢tty 4nd civil government gains as little as that of religion 

| es “a . : || from this confusion of duties. Those who quit their proper 
poetry which that reminiscence inspires. The || 


. , | character to assume what does not belong to them are, for 
ages of faith came before my mind; but ere long, || the great part, ignorant of the character they leave, and the 


I found that his sense of hearing was far more | precy they assume. Wholly unacquainted with the 
acute than mine, and I could not help remember- |} World in which nee are so fond of meddling, and inexpe- 
; ° Ps -» 4 || rienced in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with so 
ing the reeds that whispered about King Midas’s || h 


, ~ || much confidence, they have nothing of politics but the pas- 
ears when I heard the gentleman from Missouri, |) sions theyexcite. Surely, the church is a place where one 


almost from the Catholic city of St. Louis, call || day’s truce might be allowed to the dissensions and ani- 
on you to hear the Irish priest beyond the At- |; ™osities of mankind.” 
| lantic holding converse with his enslaved parish- || Sir, I need not refer to the almost general per- 
ioner. Mr. Chairman, from boyhood to man- || version of the pulpit during the last Presidential 
hood, I have known more priests of native and || contest; the substitution of bowie-knives and rifles 
foreign birth than Mr. Axers ever saw. I have |! for the inspired volume, the vilest passions re- 
| seen them at the cradle of infuncy—I have been || freshing themselves from the sanctuary, and the 
with them at the death-bed of old age; but, sir, signals for carnage and servile war given from the 
my ears are only those of a man; I never heard a || very temples of God. Truly, triumphant may the 
word of the speeches the gentleman from Mis- || Catholic priest exclaim: ‘These things have been 
souri puts in their lips; and I can only hope that || done; but I am not the man.”’ 
| my fellow Representatives are not equally afflicted ! The address of the gentleman from Missouri is 
| with the disease of King Midas. 











|| a grave defense of the late Know Nothing party; 
Is it not known, sir, to every candid and impar- || and, not only for its plausible sophistry, but on 
tial traveler who has visited that beautiful but || account of the gentleman’s well-known ability, 
ill-fated island, that the only true, devoted, loyal, || requires a careful examination and a minute anal- 
self-sacrificing friend that the Irish peasant has } sis. I propose to glance at its leading points. 
in the land of his birth, is the Catholic priest? || I shall do so in a spirit of candor and fairness. 
He stands between him and the oppression of his || There is one thing the gentleman does not deny, 
haughty, blood-stained rulers, and when he can- || and I here challenge him to deny it. The mem- 
not ameliorate his condition, he bears on his own || bers of that party were pledged to vote for no 
shoulders his full share of the burden. In suf- || Catholic—no citizen of foreign birth. This, the 
fering and misfortune, he administers to him the || constitution of the secret society which forms 
consolations-of his religion and the counsel of a || the basis of the ber shows; this, even the ori- 
friend; he sympathizes with him in all his trials;) ginal stock of both, the United Americans, shows. 
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More than three millions of our citizens were thus 
prejudged, and excluded from being chosen to 
Gflice—were made a class of helots; and were the | 
policy to succeed these helots would well deserve 
their fate if they did not shake the Government 
to its very foundation. If anything can ever im- 
peril this Government, it would be to have in our 
midst a class not possessed of the rights of citi- 
} 


Was your President—the present occupant of 
the White House—elected by a majority of Amer- 
ican-born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
| 








foreign vote, which was cast for him almost unan- 
imously, he never would have been elevated to 
the position he now occupies. 

Mr. KELLY. Suppose he was not elected by 
American-born yotes—which was very likely the 
case—were not the principles advocated by the 
party which elected Mr. Pierce, national princi- 
ples, without the benefit, too, of “‘ errors ex- 
cepted?’’ Was there anything in the platform 
laid down at Baltimore by the convention which 
nominated him violative of the spirit or letter of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. KENNETT. Ihave notcharged the con- 
| trary to be so. My point is, that the foreign- 
| born vote holds the balance of power in our coun- 
| try—that that vote isalmost always on the Demo- 
cratic side, and thus it shapes the policy and action 


zenship held by the masses—a class deprived of 
the elective franchise, either active or passive, 
either in the right of choosing or that of being 
chosen to office. 

Mr. KENNETT. Will the gentleman from 
New York allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. KENNETT. I see, Mr. Chairman, that 
my colleague to whom the gentleman refers is not 
in hisseat. I will, thereforg, with his permission, 
say that I think he has unintentionally misinter- 
preted my colleague’s remarks. The infegence I || of the Government. This | consider wrong. 
drew from the argument of my colleague on this || Mr. KELLY. I will say to the gentleman that 
floor was, that he was opposed to the consolida- || the illiberal and narrow policy parties have pur- 
tion of political and religious questions, and to || sued inthis country has contributed much to drive 
the proscribing of any man on account of his || both native and foreign-born Catholics, in self- 
religious belief—and such are the principles and || defense, into the Democratic party. That this is 
policy of the American party. My colleague said || true is proved by the fact, which you know full 
further, that the American party was the first || well, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. H. Marsnatt,] that 
party that has ever lntredeoed that principle into || the large Catholic vote of Kentucky and Mary- 
their political platform. | land had always been found with the Whig party 

Mr. KELLY. I must insist, Mr. Chairman, |} until the Know Nothing monster and its Protean 
with all deference to the gentleman from Missouri, |; brood of platforms drove them, in self-respect as 
that I have not misunderstood the remarks of his |; well as in self-defense, into the ranks of the na- 
colleague. I listened to his speech, as I have || tional Democracy, where they have found repose 
already said, with pleasure and attention, and || and peace under the broad shadows of the Con- 
read it carefully as it is printed in the Globe, and | stitution. ‘ 
as it now appears in that paper to speak for itself. || { will add further, that with the exception of 
While I admit an apparent effort on the part of || two terms the administration of this Government 
the gentleman from Missouri to look liberal, I | has been in the hands of the Democratic party. 
must be permitted to remark, that he seems no || lt appears to me, therefore, that the fact that the 
way solicitous to talk liberal, and an unbiased || foreign-born population, in the exercise of the 
perusal of the gross libel which he has published || elective franchise, being always found on the side 
in the Globe concerning the Irish Catholic priest- || of this dominant party, is rather doubtful evi- 
hood will lead his colleague, however reluctantly, 1 dence that they are not as loyal to the country as 
to the same conclusion. But the gentleman oar | any other class of voters. The high state of pros- 
acts out the principles and ritual of the midnight |} perity which the country has attained under De- 
order, which conceals al] it can, and denies every- | mocratic rule would, I ae think, lead to quite 





thing— a different conclusion. 

Mr. KENNETT. I will answer the gentle- Mr. KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
man more fully in my own speech, and will here | been sharper and more successful hitherto in bid- 
state that I am ready to answer any question he || ding for their votes than we. Not that we would 
may propound. | not have won them, too, had it been in our power. 

Mr. KELLY. Then, Lask the gentleman, did || Office-seekers are all in love with German hon- 
he, or does he now, give his adhesion to the plat- || esty and ‘* the sweet Irish brogue.”’ . 
form of principles adopted by the American party Mr. KELLY. I believe the gentleman himself 
in Philadelphia in February, 1856? If so, does ||} was very well satisfied with the foreign vote 
not the gentleman by his own showing concur in || while he belonged to the Democratic party. 
the principle of proscribing Catholics because of Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
their religious belief? I allude, of course, to the |} me. He has misread my humble antecedents. 
fifth article of the above-named platform. | So far as I have had any political history, as long 

Mr. KENNETT. I will, answer the gentle- || at Jeast as I can remember, I have been all overa 
man by referring him to the platform laid down || Whig. 
by the American party of my State, which pro- || Mr. KELLY. Then I was’inerror. I con- 
scribes no man because of his religious belief. || founded the gentleman with his brother, and re- 
And now let me further say, that the gentleman || gret that, with so good an example before him, 
is in error when he asserts that this debate was . has not, before this, accompanied him to the 
commenced by my colleague. It was introduced || shrine of the true faith. When he does—and 
by Mr. Bowrs, of Maryland, in his animadver- || notwithstanding the gentleman’s diluted Amer- 
sions upon his colleague, [Mr. Davis. ] icanism I don’t despair—his convictions will be 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman certainly is in || otherwise. 
error—for Mr. Davis himself, in his wild foray || But, sir, a new watch-word has been given to 
aguinst the ‘ foreign brigade,’ unnecessarily and || the faithful; the cry has been that ‘‘ Americans 
unfoundedly attributed the defeat of his party in || must rule America.’’ Do gentlemen forget that 
the last election to ‘* the religious influences’ || our country thus called America is made up of 
which brought so many alien citizens to the polls. || native-born and foreign-born—of men born in 
The gentleman has not, however, yet answered || the localities where they reside, and men who 
my question. | have emigrated to their present homes from some 

tr. KENNETT. 1 am sorry I cannot suit || other State, either of this Union, or of the great 
the gentleman in my reply. He says the Demo- || union of Christendom? So far, then, as thefor- 
erdtic party are a unit—that they everywhere || eign part is concerned, the native can claim no 
tully indorsed the principles of the Kansas-Ne- || righttorulehim. He may well refuse to be ruled, 
braske bill. I say they nevertheless claim the || or claim on equal grounds that Americans should 
largest liberty in its construction; and that con- || rule Americans, and that foreigners, whether 
struction is notoriously different in different sec- || Irishmen in New England, or New landers 
tions of the Union, among brethren of the same || in Missouri, should rule foreigners. The great 
political faith. Now, the American party also || feature of our country—the blending of all men, 
needed a platform for the presiden canvass, || of every creed and clime and race, into one homo- 
and that of February last was put forth for that || geneous mass, actuated by one feeling—a love of 
pu . If it was not perfect, it was the best we || our glorious country and its noble institutions— 
could get, and we had to take it—those of us that || would, by the blind, narrow policy of these new 
it did not precisely suit—with the mercanule res- || reformers, b defeated and destroyed. 
ervation * errors excepted. ’’ itas argued that it is wiser for us to take care 


| 
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of our own affairs. The proposition is clear! 

correct, and receives my assent, if by we? is 
meant the whole American people; but if a por- 
tion of the people assume to be the whole, and 
talk of the affairs of the nation as their affairs 
then the proposition is supremely absurd, whether 
that portion in the case of our country at this 
moment be native or foreign born. 

The early policy of ourcountry, Mr. Chairman 
was to encourage emigration from Europe. So 
important and ene that policy deemed 
that the fathers of the Republic brought againgt 
the King of England and his Ministers a char 
which holds good to-day against the party which 
calls itself American. ir. sir, it applies with 
even more force against the Know Nothing fac. 
tion, for the King of England onl discouraged 
emigration, because he knew it would give strength 
to his rebellious colonies, while they would shyt 
it out altogether, after it has aided in building 
up our country, and making us what we are—the 
first Power on the globe. Sir, such a policy ig 
worse than that which closes China and Japan 
against the humanizing influence of enlightened 
Christendom. Nothing, Mr. Chairman, has been 
more providential to America than the influx from 
Europe of a large class which had none to com- 
pete with it in the existing population—I mean, 
sir, thelaboringclass. Political economists reckon 
in dollars and cents the value of each emigrant to 
the country, and show that, materially speaking, 
they are a positive gain. Experience, too, has 
shown that these emigrants blend easily into the 
existent population, and yield to none in attach- 
ment to our institutions, and the laws which, for 
nearly half a century, have conferred citizenship 
after five years’ probation have beheld the country 
advance in prosperity and greatness. 

But the gentleman from the State of Missouri— 
with its monuments of its Catholic founder scat- 
tered over its surface—with its Catholic city of 
the Crusader Saint—tells us that the machinery 
of our Government is delicate and complex, and 
that the foreigner should not toch it until he 
learns to do so with safety. ‘*Otherwise,”’ says 
the poetical rhember—*‘ otherwise he might dis- 
turb its equilibrium and unsettle its motion, in 
which event the innate powers of self-propulsion 
within the machinery of the State would scatter 
its rolling and flying wheels in a thousand direc- 
tions.”” Now, supposing all this to be the case— 
supposing our simple republican Government to 
be more complex than a sewing-machine or the 
Strasburg clock, it is evident that five years is 
all-sufficient to enable a foreign to learn to work 
the machine; otherwise, the tremendous sel 
which the gentleman so poetically depicts woul 
have convulsed the earth years ago,and travelers 
would now be gazing on the rivers that darted up 
the steep declivities of the mountain—the hills 
that yawned in craterous volcanoes, or the lakes 
formed by nature’s tears at the terrible explosion 
of the American Commonwealth. No one can 
deny that the country still exists—exists with the 

resent naturalization laws—exists with those 

aws profited by, not by thousands, but by mil- 
lions. Therefore, sir, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that these laws are not as dangerous as the 
gentleman and his friends would have the coun- 
try believe—at least so little fraught with danger 
that no alarm need be capediaed, 

Among the prominent measures advocated b 
this self-styled American party, is one whit 
seeks to extend the period of probation requisite 
to naturalization from five to twenty-one years. 
What would be the practical wooen of this 
change? It would exclude the foreigner who 
arrives here at the age of twenty-five years from 
all rights of citizenship until he has attained the 
age of forty-six—until he is no longer subject to 
military duty—until a period when the State can 
no longer cal] upon him to arm in her defense. 
During the prime of manhood he wil remain 
indifferent to the political system of the country; 
he inspires his children with no patriotic feelings, 
for none can animate his own breast. Heis ruled, 
a subject, not a citizen, living here from necessity, 
not from choice. And will gentlemen tell me that 
such a class will not be dangerous? Isolate 4 
class, u adopt the surest way to prepare 
ruin for They will feel that the laws poly 
intend their perpetual exclusion, and little 
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hey reck whether, at the lapse of twenty-one or 


two hundred and one years, the niggard boon be 
ven. 
é It has become quite fashionable of late to char 
directly that the foreign-born citizens are profli- 
te in their suffrage; that they are vicious, while 
the native-born are exemplars of every virtue. 
The gentleman from Missouri charges this, by 
implication, and tells us that the foreigner is pe- 
culiarly fitted to pull down a Government, but 
utterly unable to build one up. Where the gen- 
tieman learned all this, I am at a loss to know. 
Such Pharasaic self-laudation may well suit a 
meeting of frenzied devotees, where each thinks 
himself elect, and all else doomed to perdition; 
but ill befits a member of the American Congress; 
for, if virtue is the exclusive gift of American 
birth, the founder of the Christian religion erred 
strangely in not deferring his advent until our 
time, to avoid being condemned as vicious for 
being born in Bethlehem. Where the gentleman 
learned that foreigners are peculiarly fitted to pull 
down a Government, I cannot see, unless he al- 
ludes to Nicaragua, where armed foreigners were 
invited in, and have since proclaimed themselves 
masters of the country. But our history furnishes 
no example of the slightest difficulty caused by 
foreigners who, notwithstanding their great suc- 
cess In building railroads and canals, have been 
unable, with all their power, to pull down the 
government of a single State, nor does our his- 
tory show a single instance where they attempted 
to do so. 

The question of immigration, Mr. Chairman, 
has been hitherto treated on a most silly and un- 
philosophical basis. Little susceptibilities, reli- 
gious antipathies, and less creditable grounds 
have blinded many to the real benefit which our 
country has derived from foreign immigration. 
Since the great commercial review of the coun- 
try, Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, set forth its 
stubborn proofs — its clear, convincing calcula- 
tions, proving the real value of every immigrant, 
adecided change has taken place in the manner 
of estimating this importantelementof our national 
wealth. None has yet called in question the prin- 
ciples laid down in that valuable publication, or 
the numerical results of those principles. It 
stands, therefore, admitted that immigration has 
been a source of wealth and power to the coun- 
try, and the friends of the assailed foreigner need 
no longer turn to invoke the name of a Mont- 
gomery,@ Barry, a La Fayette or Kosciusko to 
propitiate public opinion. There is little in this; 
there is much in the ground that the immigrants 
have contributed more to the stability, wealth, 
and power of the country than all the lodges of 
Know-Nothing Americans in the Unioncould do 
if they should continue to exist until the archan- 
gel’s trump shall call the dead to judgment. 

At the close of the Revolution there were three 
millions of people in this land. Since then, three 
millions have come in as immigrants. Of these 
latter, some few may have been bad citizens; 
but we should not forget that of the former nearly 
one half were, during the whole war, open or 
concealed friends of the English rule. Each one 
claims descent from a Whig of ’76. But, Mr. 
Chairman, could geneologies be traced—could we 
go back, step by step, and man by man, to the 
stormy days of the Revolution, how many of pure 
American lineage must number among his ancey- 
tors the bitterest Tory of that period? Of what 
intrinsic value, then, is their vaunted American- 
ism? Why, sir, a century hence, it will be as 
impossible to distinguish the descendant of the 
first three millions from those of the second, as it 
18 how to distinguish the heir of the gallant Whig 
from the descendant of the bitter Tory. 

What reprobation, then, do they deserve who 
would perpetuate distinctions or divide the nation 
into two rival classes? But I must not forget 
that the gentleman from Missouri denies that his 
perty is poy obnoxious to this impeachment. 
t is well, Mr. Chairman; I will try and believe 
the past but a dream, and shut out from any men- 

vision the scenes and the history of the past 
twelve months. Let us all believe so, and stand 
ready to cover with scorn and strike to the earth 
48 an assassin the first man who would breed dis- 
Sension among those whom Providence for its 
own wise ends has placed or called upon the soil 
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of this glorious Republic. A great mission is | 


may, without un-American feeling, repel with 


gentleman slumbering when he made these allu- 


alded by men of purely American birth and char- 


ciples, without gaining any in this land. 


confided to us—a mission to be fulfilled only by | 
union and virtue; for, when union is lost, when 
civil war desolates the land, virtue, too, is lost, 
and with it our liberty. We are one nation now; | 
nothing but class-legislation, nothing but helotism 


and vile distinctions, can ever rend us apart. 


But the gentleman from Missouri permits his 
imagination to be too easily startled by the fact | 
that the immigrant will bring in ideas subversive 
of liberty, and destructive of the best interests of | 
society. He dreads the Fourierism of France, | 
the anti-Puritanism of Germany. But was not the 


sions? The Fourierism and socialistic ideas that 
prevail in our midst, are promulgated and her- 


acter. New England is the special nursery of all | 
these projects for reorganizing society. What | 





| page of our history the scenes and tragedies 
| which you have caused. The whole burden of 


| the organs of that party, during its brief exist- 


ence, was the Catholic Church. Every charge 
that could be invented was brought—every slan- 
der revived. The Catholic clergy and bishops 
were assailed by name, and no endeavor spared 


| to excite public prejudice. 


Those scenes of violence and blood which nat- 
urally followed such appeals to the passions of 
the mob will form the darkest page on the future 
history of these United States. They have al- 
ready lowered our national reputation in the eyes 
of the civilized world, and have been paraded 
through the saloons and reading rooms of the 
principal cities of Europe, under the specious 
caption of * Yankee illustrations of man’s capa- 
city for self-governmenty’’ Nay, sir, the moral 
sense of the better classes—and I use the term 


few bands of socialists have come from other || ** better classes”’ in contradistinction to the socie- 
lands have scattered and lost their original dis- || ties and combinations of bullies and rowdies who 


Such 
ideas have never prevailed among the masses of 
the immigrants, and are less popular with them, 
than with the native population. It is not, at 
least, among the sins which the gentleman can 
lay at the door of the native or foreign-born Cath- 
olic. Nothing short of another reformation—and 
it must be more successful than the first—can ever 
bring such vile progeny from the bosom of the 
ancient faith. As to Puritanism and the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath, they are New England 
local institutions—not American customs. The 
Catholic ancestors of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who settled that State, the founders also of 
Louisiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Florida, no less 
than the founders of the middie and southern 
States, entertained far different views of the Sun- | 
day from those contained in the blue laws, and 

other New England codes; and their descendants 


indignation the outrages and insolent attempts 
of emigrants from New England to force on them 
the local customs of another section. I am 
amazed that the honorable gentleman would be 
so recreant to the traditions of his own State, as 
thus unwisely to adopt the local ideas of emi- 
grants from another section, when, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, they are in violation of 
the rights of the citizen, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution and the laws. 

Another matter discoursed upon by the gen- | 
tleman in the course of his speech startled me to 
a degree that I almost, for a moment, felt doubt- 
ful of his sanity. The American party, he tells | 
us, has never been opposed to the Gatholiea, asa 
body, and he even ventured so far as to say that 
they are opposed to ‘* religious intolerance,’’ con- 
demn it in their platform, and, what is more, that 
they are the first political party thatever have con- 
demned it. It were useless toargue, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this subject with one who talks of ** Gal- 
ileo’s genius being tortured on the rack !’’ a novel 


\| 


would seem to be the really privileged classes in 
some of the large cities of the Union—revolts at 
the disgraceful outrages which have found abet- 
tors and apologists on the floorof this House. I 
will read an extract from a late number of the 
New Orleans Delta in reference to the frequent 
occurrence of murderous riots, and the general 
spirit of lawlessness and blood which has of late 
tarnished the fair fame of the city saved from 
sritish rapine by the valor and skill of an Irish- 
man’s son: 

‘¢ While the people are content to indorse the oligarchy 
of the slung-shot, the authorities cannot be blamed. The 
prevalence of murder no longer has any counection, imme- 


diate or remote, with polities ; the fearful deeds committed 
at the Horse station and elsewhere are the result of chronic 


| blackguardism. 


*‘As a proot of this we need only aljude to the church 
fairs recently held in this city, and the diabolical conduct 
of the well-dressed young puppies who interrupted their 
proceedings. The fair at one of the churches was besieged 
by a crowd of beardless rowdies, the juvenile recruits of 


, Lucifer, who insulted the ladies and bullied the men—one 


| of them going so far as to fling his arm round the waist of 
| a young lady whose father is a native of this city, and one 
| of the most respectable and respected citizens in the com- 


munity. The identity of the sprucely-dressed gentleman 
was ascertained, and he was found to be a waiter in one of 
our prominent hotels—an ignominious young villain, with 
whom no gentleman could dirty hishands. A fair was also 
held very recently fora church in Lafayette, and the ladies 
who took part in it were terrified by the same or a similar 
gang, whose efforts at disturbance and riot were so success- 
ful that the undertaking was comparatively a failure. In 
neither case were the vagabonds brought "to justice. The 
egg-nogg of Mr. Waterman is excellent. [The Mayor of 
New Orleans, Mr. Waterman, is a tavern-keeper.] But 
why does he permit such scenes to occur? Is the mixture 
so strong as to produce a state of coma in the Mayor? Or 
has the profession of Roman Catholicity become a crime? 
Or, in fine, are our fast young men—our promising bowie- 
knife boys—our armed and organized brats, the real author- 
ities of the city ?”’ 


This, sir, is the language of an honest and in- 


| dependent journalist in the city of New Orleans— 
| a city which, under the rule of a oe 


method of torture, surely, and one that requires || 


some explanation before it can be properly com- | 
prehended. Galileo’s body was never tortured, 


as every school-boy knows. He was censured for || 


opinions condemned as heterodox, and subjected 
to a nominal confinement, as purely nominal as | 
that of a defendant in an ordinary lawsuit, who 
walks the streets day by day, butis legally all the 
time in the custody of the sheriff. 


But with the speetacle before my eyes of a || 


riest tarred and feathered in one State; a de- | 

auched committee sent by the Legislature of 
another to visit the Catholic convents in search | 
of immorality, and actually carrying their ladies 
at the expense of the State in their legislative tour; 
of three States passing laws seizing all the prop- | 
erty which Catholies bese thought proper to put | 
in the hands of their clergy for charitable and 
religious trusts, with the wrecked churches of 


| 


| lanthropic and patriotic Christian. 


Mayor, backed by his bowie-knife brigade o 
‘*armed and organized’’—gentlemen ! as the Delta 
styles them, almost vies with the city represented 
by the gentleman from Maryland in deeds of law- 
lessness and murder. 

Sir, the question, ** Has the profession of Roman 
Catholicity become a crime?’ is pregnant with 
fearful meaning—significant of evil boding, as its 


| answer may be given, to the prosperity of our 


Republic, and even to the perpetuity of our free 
and liberal form of government. ‘ Religion de- 
scended free from Heaven, let her remain free on 
earth.’? This was the ejaculation of a good phi- 
It is a senti- 
ment which breathes the very spirit of true Chris- 


| tianity, because it inculcates the doctrine of perfect 
| and entire freedom, which should be accorded to 


all men in their intercourse with God, and in the 
manner and form of their religious belief. As 
free-will is the very essence, the foundation-stone 
of all Christianity, so freedom in matters of reli- 


Newark looming up in the foreground—with the || gion, freedom of conscience, freedom to worship 
bloody streets of Louisville and Cincinnati, New || God according to the dictates of the judgment, 
Orleans, and Baltimore, and the ruins of Charles- || and the promptings of the heart, is the essence, 


town convent—the flame-wreathed churches of | 
Philadelphia in the gloomy distance, I cannot | 
accept the delusion. This is your work, Know 
Nothing, Native American party, called by what 
name you will. These are the deeds hatched in 
the secret conclaves of your midnight} ,and 
no formal disavowal in words can wipe from the — 





| 


the foundation-stone of civil liberty. Deprive a 
man of this inestimable boon, or subject him to 
pains and forfeitures because he dares to exercise 
it, and, under any form of civil government, you 
violate his natural rights, and establish a despot- 
ism over his conscience. But to do this, or even 
to attempt to do this, under « form of govern- 


; 
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ment such as ours, would be,in addition to these | 
outrages upon his natural rights, to rob him of | 
those privileges which are py nme guarantied | 
to him by the very charter of our liberties, the 
Constitution under which we live, and would in- || 
volve in the act a degree of treason against the | 
sacred cause of freedom no less culpable or dan- | 
gerous than that which has consigned the name | 
of Benedict Arnold to everlasting infamy. | 
It isa mockery to be eternally prating about the | 
free institutions under which we live—the glorious 
inheritance of liberty which we enjoy—and the | 
republican form of government which we boast | 
—and almost in the same breath stigmatize and 
vilify and exclude, so far as in us lies, from the | 


common privileges of freemen, four millions of 


our fellow-citizens, because they dare to worship | 
cheir Maker according toghe dictates of their con- || 


sciences, and render ‘* unto God the things that 
are God’s.”’ Such professions are the grossest 
libels upon the name of liberty, blasphemous 
against Heaven, and almost profanations on the 
lips of those whose religion is intolerance, whose | 
Bible is the bowie-knife or the slung-shot, and | 
whose deeds of mercy are the sacking of con- | 
vents, and the midnight arsons of temples con- | 
secrated to the living God. 

Where, then, stands the assertion that the | 
American party is opposed to religious intoler- | 
ance? Need we turn from their deeds to their | 
platform? What does it say? ‘* Resistance to the | 
aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of | 
the Roman Catholic Church in our country, by | 
the advancement to all political stations, execu- | 
tive, legislative, judicial, or diplomatic, of those | 
only who do not hold civil allegiance, directly or | 
indirectly, to any foreign Power, whether eccle- | 
siastical or civil and who are Americans by | 
birth, education, and training,’’ thus fulfilling the | 


maxim, ‘‘ Americans only shall rule America.’? || 


Such was their avowed doctrine; and it will not | 
do to tell the Catholic that those of his creed are, | 
indeed, individually children of God, and good | 
citizens, but in the mass they are all children of 
the devil, and dangerous citizens; and that, there- | 
fore, for the —_ of the country, they must be | 
deprived of their rights. This may sound very | 
pretty in the ears of others, particularly when so | 
poetically and gracefully expressed; but I must | 
maintain that it is very absurd. 
What, may I ask, are the aggressive policy and | 
corrupting tendencies of the Catholic Church? | 
Are they any faults in individual Catholics, or | 
are they faults of an imaginary being called the 


} 
| 
| 





Catholic Church, which is supposed to be prowl- | 


ing about the country? If the Catholic Church 
is composed of the individual Catholics, then the 
charge is, that they attack the government of the 
country, and that they are corrupting it. Where 
are the proofs of this charge? 
long demanded them, but they have never been 
presented. The only answer—the only proof 
will be stories of other countries and other days, 
vouched for by some anonymous scribbler, under 
the name, perhaps, of ‘‘ Kirwan,’’ to hide the | 
obscurity of his own, with which, even were they 
true, we have no more connection than the Puri- 
tans of New England of our day have with Crom- 
well’s massacre of the garrison of Drogheda. 
But, without proof, without the slightest attempt 
to adduce any, it is assumed that Catholics are 


| 


| 


} 
| 
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of proof—in spite of reason, they insisted in their 
organs that Catholics owed civil allegiance to the 
Pope, who, while the head of the Catholic Church, 


is also a temporal prince. Assuming this, too, || of areas pervade the 
they would have men believe that the Catholic || pen 


cannot be faithful to the country, as though the 
citizens of every Catholic State in the world were | 
rebels and traitors. In spite, then, of these ob- 
scure phrases, we see that the party did seek to 
disfranchise the Catholic citizen—to condemn him 
untried and unheard. They feared the temporal 
a of the Pope, who at one time exercised, 

y common consent at least, the power of depo- 
sing the sovereign who proved faithless to his 
coronation oath, and violated the contract which 
he had entered into with his people. The power 
resides somewhere; and since it has ceased to be 
exercised by the Pope, is exercised by the people 
under the form of a revolution, not more surely, 
and certainly with a greater destruction of life— 
a greater uprooting of all the foundations of so- 
cial and political order. The Popes have not, for 
centuries, claimed the power; they have not ex- 
ercised it. Catholics no longer recognise it, and | 
regarding him only as the head of the church— 
the ultimate judge of questions of faith, morals, 
or discipline that may arise, accept his decisions 
as the various other denominations among us 
accept the decisions of their conventions, classes, 
and synods. Several of these latter have assumed 
to decide upon and determine public questions; | 
but we may point with pride to the Catholic 
Church as the only one that suits every spot of 
the country—the only one that has taken no part 
in political strife—the only one whose ministers, 
at the last election, abstained entirely from politi- 
cal appeals. 

This is the church, Mr. Chairman, which the 
gentleman from Missouri tells us with so much 
recess he proposes to ** protect.”?’ We 
respectfully decline the proffered protection; the 
Catholic Church needs no such champions. She 
can protect herself, for she has a supporter who 
is stronger than man—her Divine founder. From 
Him she has a guarantee of duration and an as- 
surance of protection; for when He launched her 
forth on the stormy waters of a troublous and 
wicked world He promised that He would be with 
her to the end of time, and the gates of hell should 
not prevail against her. For eighteen hundred 
years this promise has been fulfilled, and often 
during that period in so wonderful a manner, con- 
sidering the power and the weapons which the’ 
world has employed against her, that the promise 
of its Divine founder alone raises it above a mir- 
acle and thus stamps its heavenly mission. We 
decline the protection proffered, because we deny 








|| the gentleman’s capacity and power, however 
Catholics have | 


generous may be his intentions, to grant it. We 
refuse itin the name of the Catholic Church, in 


|| a spirit of Christian charity, for the reasons to 


which I have briefly ddverted—we spurn it in the 
name of four millions of Catholics in the United 
States, in a spirit of honest and manly pride, be- 


'| cause we are able to take care of ourselves, under 


the Constitution and laws of our country. 
But, sir, it will not do, onshadowy grounds, or 
analogies, or interpretations of words, to deny 


‘| well-known truths. The Catholics of the United 
|| States have ever shown themselves faithful to 


hostile to the Government, and plotting to destroy || this their country, ready to take their share of 


it. The charge, if it means anything, means this: 


This assumed, the Catholics are to be disfran- | 


chised; and were the fact so, their disfranchise- 
ment would be most just. But, in all the attempts | 
that have ever been made in this country to place | 
the despotism of force above the constituted Re- | 

ublican Government, | defy the members of the | 
ate so-called American party to show that Cath- | 
olics were the movers or even shared in the at- | 
tempt. Everywhere have they rallied around the 
cause of the constituted authorities. It was not | 
the Catholics whose armed troops were ranged in | 
the streets of Philadelphia to battle with the mili- | 
tia of the State of Pennsylvania; nor was it Cath- | 
olics who erected in San Francisco a tyrannical | 
form of government that set at defiance the au- | 
thorities of the State and the Union, and mocked 
at ail the principles that underlie our Republican 
Governments. 

The latter part of the section which I have 


the public burden in peace er war—lovers of the 
Union — neither Abolitionists nor fanatics; but 


|| impressed with a sense of responsibility to a 


higher power which has commanded them ‘‘ to 
give unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,”’ 
and who will demand as rigorous an account of 
our exercise of political power as of any other 
placed in our hands. Till some proof is adduced 
that Catholics are unfaithful—and while they re- 
main good Catholics they never can be 
articles as that in the Know Nothing platform 
are proscriptive, intolerant, and it is mere eva- 
sion and sophistry to pretend they are not. — 
Prejudices exist and will exist against 
Catholics; and in consequence of , individual 
cases of great injustice have occurred and wiil 
occur, where the rights of the Catholic citizen are 
meetin Catholic soldiers have been pun- 
for refusing to attend non-Catholic worship. 
Catholics in public institutions have been deprived 


cited is equally aimed at the Catholics. In spite 
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of the visits of their clergy, deprived of the books 
containing their religious teachings, and have been 
forced to become attendants ata worship not their 
own. Nay, sir, so extensively does this feeling 
‘ blic mind—so indis. 
lean ingredient is it in every bid for popular 
favor, that the public documents which are laid 
before this House, and by order of this House 
| spread before the country, at a cost to the pub. 
| lic treasure which, when examined in the aggre. 
| gate, appears almost fabulous—these documents 
otherwise useful and valuable, are perverted into 
national vehicles for the propagation of gross libelg 
| on the Catholic Church. 
| But a few days since my eye casually fell upon 
| one of these public folios in an adjoining room 
and so incongruously were science and theology— 
stars and crosses—transits and beads, mixed y 
together that I had almost exclaimed aloud, * an 
undevout astronomer is mad;’’ yet, in spite of 
all this, Catholics are faithful to the Government, 
which, professing liberty and an equality of rights 
in all, in fact often disregards the rights of the 
Catholic in a way which even England now dare 
not attempt. 
These are, however, isolated cases, and always 
a deceit on our Government, or a departure from 
its true principles. Catholics feel this, and fee] 
| convinced that, in a few years, these spots will 
| be effaced from our escutcheon. They are not 
even noisy complainers; they bear their wrongs 
in silence, and hope, (let us trust not in vain) 
that the good sense of their fellow-citizens will 
soon trample down with scorn the serpent race 
that attempts to perpetuate the wrong under the 
mask of our Republican Government. The very 
speech of the gentleman from Missouri shows that 
the time is past when it would do to use the stale 
calumnies against the foreign-born citizen and the 
Catholic. t us go one step further, and so 
hedge if the majesty of the law that no Wrong 
shall be unredressed. 


Nore.—In a speech delivered during the last 
session, I stated on the authority of a newspaper, 
that Catholic pupils of the naval school, at An- 
napolis, were put in irons for refusing to attend 
Protestant worship. I have since been informed 
by the estimable gentleman now in command of 
that institution, that the newspaper was in error; 
and from information derived from persons resi- 
ding in that locality, I am quite satisfied that the 
predecessors of this gentleman were imbued with 
the same spirit of liberality which I take pleas- 
ure in conceding to him. Justice requires that | 
should thus make the amende honorable. 











REVIVAL OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


| SPEECH OF HON. E. ETHERIDGE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 21, 1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— ‘ 


Mr. ETHERIDGE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Since I have been a member 
of this body, I have never troubled it with any 
remarks, unless upon some pending question 
requiring my action and my vote. I regret very 
much that any seeming necessity should now 
exist for my pursuing a different course. Nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to speak in defense 
of one’s motives or public conduct. Of the former 
God only is the true judge, while the public must 
and will decide upon our acts, whether properly 
or improperly assailed. In my judgment, it 
should be a strong case to justify reversing the 
maxim of Junius, and becoming a commentator 
upon our own works. Had I been judged alone 
by what I have said or done as a Representative 
—all of which is matter of record—I should not 
have thought fit to complain of it here; but I must 

inst the course of those who, while 
claiming honest views and opinions for them- 
selves, discover—I know not how, unless by 
some sort of intuition—that I am impelled alone 
ey the wickedness of the partisan, or seek to 
vance myself in political preferment. 
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On the 15th of December last, I submitted to 
the House a resolution in the following words: 

« Resolved, That this House of Representatives regard 
aij suggestions and propositions of every kind, by whom- 
soever made, for a revival of the African slave trade, as 
shocking to the moral sentiment of the enlightened portion 
of mankind ; and that any action on the part of Congress 
conniving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproach and execration of all civilized 
and Christian people throughout the world.” 

| will hereafter give some of the many reasons 
which induced me to offer it. For the present, I 
shall only say that I was governed by a high 
sense of public duty; and subsequent develo 
ments confirm my opinion that it was neither ill- 
timed nor out of pce. The only regret I feel 
about the matter is, that the vote upon its passage 
was not unanimous; that some few from my own 
section 6f the country should have found cause 
to vote against it. am sure, however, thata 
large majority of the people of the slave States, 
who are not official expectants, will heartily in- 
dorse every word of the resolution. As action 
was what | desired, I did not debate the resolu- 
tion, or permit others to do so, knowing that 
all who desired to speak upon the subject would 
have an opportunity of being heard. Notwith- 
standing no person, except one of my colleagues, 
(Mr. Rivers,) knew of my purpose until the 
morning the resolution was submitted, the affair 


has been made the pretext for violent and un- | 


founded assaults upon my political integrity. By || of the Kansas-Nebraska bill—those who like | 


various editors, letter-writers, and politicians, I 
have been called an ally of the Republican party— 
aFree-Soiler, and untrue to the institutions among 
which | live, with such other epithets as political 
malignity could invent. All this I expected. 


Common defamers may be found everywhere. || 


The respectable community I represent is not 
wholly free from them. I remember now, that 


during the last year a poor, miserable slave—the |' 


ostensible editor of a filthy sheet in my State— 
gave vent to his toothless malice by calling me a 
“Black Republican Representative’’ from that 
State. But you, Mr. Chairman, and the House 


will know how to account for it, when told that | 


he had often been a candidate for small offices in 
the county which tolerates his presence; as often 
disgracefully beaten by the people; and had, at 
last, received that standing reward which attends 
so many whom the people refuse to honor —an 
ofite from this 4dministration. When that anath- 
ema was hurled at me, he was a village postmas- 
ter of respectable standing, and the editor of a 
paper with over a hundred paying subscribers. 
(Laughter.} I may further add, (what is true of 
many such within my knowledge,) that he is a 
Sriaines lawyer without a client, and a professor 
of religion without any of the restraints which 
Chrisuanity imposes. [Great laughter.) As I 
said before, from all such I expect injustice, and 
from them I ask no quarter. Had the resolution 
itself been the only subject of attack, I should not 
have alluded to the matter here. I recognize the 
right of all to review and criticise my represent- 
ative conduct; but motives have been imputed to 
me which my duty constrains me thus publicly 
torepel. They have gone further, and arraigned 
me before my constituents in an attitude which 
no man who knows them or myself believes that 
[would maintain for a moment, or they would 
endure for an hour. 

One great complaint which has been made and 
repeated is, that the resolution ‘‘ fell as a bomb- 
shell into the Democratic ranks.”” I have no 
doubt it did; and intent as was that party, in 
looking to the fourth of next month, when the 
offices and spoils are to be redistributed, it was, 
Iconfess, somewhat cruel to force a consideration 
of other things, which might disturb well-ma- 
tured arrangements. But, sir, it was members 
of that party—supporters of Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge —who produced a necessity for the res- 
olution; and as they only are obnoxious to its 
censure, I think the abuse which the supporters 
or mover of the proposition have received, might 
with more propriety have been expended upon 
them. I thought the resolution was right and 

,and thatits unanimous adoption would 
do - Iconfess 1 was surprised at the extent 


of the consternation it produced, but I have no | 
/ 
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oe aoe 
| regrets on that account. We should impute it | 
| less to the resolution itself, than to the discordant | 


|; elements which for the present compose that | 
| party—elements which will develop themselves | 


| after the 4th of March by an insurrection in the 
grand army of the faithful. And why should it 
not be so? Sir, have we not now in that party 
| every political hue and description? We may 





/in a free State. Start again with those who as- 


| education, 1s wnconstitutional, and by their side 
you will find those who would vote away the 





| begin with those who avow themselves disunion- | 
| ists, and go, up or down, to the Van Buren Buf- | 
|| falo-platform, Free-Soiler, or those who, like Mr. | 
| Buchanan, can ** thank God’’ that they were born | 


| sert that a fair distribution of the proceeds of the | 
| public lands among the States —all the States— 
| for the purposes of internal improvement and | 


| last acre of the land itself, for almost any purpose | 
|| demanded by their interests. You may then | 
|} commence with the advocate of direct taxation, | 
|; and he is found acting in perfect harmony with | 
|| those who, like Mr. Buchanan, have advocated | 


| and voted for every high or protective tariff of 


| voting a dollar for river or harbor improvements; 


qeones bills for this purpose over the veto of your 


Pierce and Shields believe it to be a great measure 


| its southern defenders, who look to it as the best 
and surest guarantee of slavery extension. And if 
|} you will call up your northern ally, who—like 
General Cass—regards slavery as a great moral, 
social, and political evil, in close proximity you 
| will find his southern neighbor who believes it to 
be ‘* the corner-stone of republicanism,’’ and that 
| without it the free States will finally relapse into 


soldier of 1812, and those who denounced the war; 
the free-trader and protectionist; the Democrat 
of 1844, and (shall I say it?) the ** old line Whig”’ 
| of that eventful time—those who hurled back the 
charge of * bargain and intrigue.” Ay, sir—in 








the ranks of orthodoxy, I wish they had halte 


on neutral ground—if nowhere else, at Arminian- || 


ism — but the velocity was too great. 
step was taken—it led, I fear, to political infidelity . 
There is one division yet wanting to complete this 
modern Democratic organization; and thatis ‘‘ the 


saints and faithful brethen’’in Utah. ButI think | 


while some of our Democratic patriarchs from 
the South are invoking Abraham—may they not 
with our conjugal friend over the way, [Mr. 
BeRNHISEL,] also say, ‘‘ we have Abraham to our 
fathers?”’ [Laughter.] All these we have bedded 
together in the same pile of Democratic straw, 
| and it should not be regarded as remarkable, that 
a ‘*bomb-shell’’ produced alarm and consterna- 
|| tion. But there is some consolation still left them. 
| Human wisdom can never invent a missive which 
| would strike all of so promiscuous a crowd. 
| Amid the dead, wounded and dying, a few whose 
| rear was less exposed, will no doubt escape. 
Were I a political surgeon, I would prefer to dress 
the wounds of those who, like my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Jones,} known to be in the 
confidence of the President elect, danced a reluc- 
| tant attendance and voted for the resolution. 

But, sir, the question with me, was not how it 
would affect the fortunes of political traders. I 
would be pleased, I admit, to force many of them 
into bankruptcy. To retire several of the prin- 
cipal ‘‘ firms,’’ who have long profited by sec- 
tional quarrels, would, I think, do good, and pro- 
duce a rise in political stocks where quotations 
are now lowest; but I did not much expect such 
a result. 

Other motives, as numerous as they are contra- 
dictory, as conflicting as unfounded, have been 
discovered. While one alleges that I desired to 
improve my prospects for reélection, another dis- 


[ see a door still open forthem. May they not— 


and he will ‘‘ salute as brother’’ those who aid in | 
resident. Summon next your northernadvocate || 9 eorrect principle in the form of a congressional 


for building up free States; and I will point you to | 


|| its late severe and protracted labors. 


! 
| 
| 


But one | 
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covers that I am “ the subtile and dirty tool of the 
Abolitionists.”” A third declares that I dare not 
confront an enraged constituency, who are thirst- 
ing for my blood; while a fourth thinks it was 
**an expedient worthy of a dying gladiator.” In 
nothing are they agreed but in their abuse. 

My colleague, (Mr. Waicur, of Tennessee,]} 
who I perceive is in his seat, has also given his 
opinion of the motives which governed me; and 
somewhat unfortunately, I think, for himself, he 
has assigned his reasons for voting against the 
resolution. I ee have the advantage of 
him in this; for, while he is left to conjecture m 
purposes, he has, no doubt, sincerely avowed his 
own. He said ina speech made by him a few 
days agu: 

**T voted against it [the resolution] because, sir, as I then 
stated, I thought it was offered for the purpose of dividing, 
and distracting, if possible, the Democratic party.”’ 

Now, sir, this may be the reason of a states- 
man; but I had supposed thata proposition should 


, be considered with reference to its merits, and that 


he should vote for it if right, and against it if 


a 1 | wrong, looking to its effects upon the country, 
| the last thirty years. You may then trot out the | 


|| most diminutive abstractionist-—he who would | 


see western commerce languish and die, before | shape his conduct so as not to divide or distract 


rather than upon the fortunes of any party. Sir, 
has it come to this, that a Representative must 


the Democratic party? Of what is it composed, 
| or upon what sort of foundation does it rest, that 
it can be divided or distracted by the assertion of 


resolve? 

To disturb or distract the Democratic party is, 
I suppose, to be regarded hereafter as a high mis- 
demeanor. I am almost constrained to ask par- 
don. I did not at the moment, perhaps, consider 
It will not, 
I hope, have to be cared for with the same ten- 
derness which is sometimes manifested for roy- 
alty. Why, sir, every eight or ten months— it 
will be oftener, I suppose, when the submarine 


; : nto || telegraph i leted—we hear that Her Royal 
|| barbarism, Thus we have the Free-Soiler and fire- | satothan aan: Whee sie. dep fen anes Oona a 


eater—the ancient Federalist and Republican; the | 


Highness, Victoria, is in an “ interesting condi- 
tion,’’ [laughter;] that she is indisposed, and must 
not be disturbed. I am not aware that the com- 
plaints of royalty are contagious. Should it be 
so, however, I hope my colleague and the Dem- 
ocratic party have escaped the most common form 


| of affliction. (Great laughter. 
sorrow do I say it—some of the old Clay guard | ee ens 
help to swell the victorious minority of 1856. Sir, || 


t solici for th fi 7 ” 
eee notabandon their new allies. In leaving || he save enone ee eae Oe 
| 


But to show still further that my colleague was 


he says: 

**T voted very cheerfully for the resolution of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,} which declared it to 
be ‘ unwise, inexpedient, and against the settled policy of 
the Government, to reopen that trade.”’ 

Of course he did. That resolution was, I ap- 
prehend, considered necessary for those who felt 
themselves disabled by the resolution submitted 
| by myself; and my colleague, no doubt, speaks 

truly, when he says he voted for it ** very cheer- 

fully.” But it is surprising to me how my col- 
vam could have found one resolution a very 
bad and distracting thing, and the other so fit, 
| proper, and appropriate as to secure his cordial 
| support! The resolution submitted by myself 
declared all propositions for a revival of the Afri- 
can slave trade as ‘* shocking to the moral senti- 
ment of the enlightened portion of mankind,’’ 
while that offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Orr] asserted the revival or re- 
opening of the trade as ‘* unwise, inexpedient, 
end against the settled policy of the Govern- 
'ment.’’ Mark the language—‘t against the settled 


| policy of the Government.’’ And what is that set- 


tled policy? Why, sir, to denounce and stigma- 
tize the trade as piracy,and to hang every one 
who engages in it as high as Haman. If, sir, 


| this be the settled policy of the Government, are 


_not all propositions for reopening that trade 

_ ‘* shocking to the moral sentiment of the enlight- 

_ened portion of mankind ?’’ Sir, I will cheerfully 

| abide the answer of the people of my own State, 

| and especially of those who sent me here, be the 
answer of my colleague what it may. 

Sir, | never designed to make a secret of the 
motives by which | was controlled. My inten- 
tions were so apparent that concealment would 
have been impossible. How strange that so 
many wrong intentions should have been discov- 
ered when the right one was so apparent; that, 


~ 78 wenarnd 
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among so many guessers, not one should have | 
blundered on the great fact—a fact so obvious to | 
a!]—that in the Democratic party were to be found || 
those who openly advocated a revival of the | 
African slave trade, or denounced the laws and 
treaties by which it is prohibited. Every day 
they were growing bolder, and increasing their | 
numbers, ‘They could have been found here— | 
here, we are told, on this floor. The late Presi- | 
dential election, which so many fondly hoped 
would break up the Government, was over. Kan- 
sas, which, under Mr. Buchanan’s administration, 
we are assured by his political friends will soon 
be a free State, could not much longer furnish 
northern or southern disunionists with political 
capital. A proposition to reopen the African 
slave trade would be the best thing—the very best, , 
because it is impossible—to stir up anew the ex- | 
cited millions of the North. It would furnish 
them a pretext to stigmatize their southern breth- | 
ren as a race of cannibals. Worcester would 
again be filled with an assemblage of disunionists 
seeking the overthrow of the Umion, to destroy |: 


' 


slavery in the States, while Nashville might be || 


the rendezvous of a counter convocation, urging 
the same means to preserve and perpetuate it. 
Sir, | have said that this proposition to reopen 
the slave trade had its supporters and apologists | 
in the South. Not only so, they are in many 
instances men of great abilities and of high posi- 
tion. Ladmit the whole scheme to be impossible 


that itis impossible in the Union gives signifi- | 
cance to the fact that the scheme has its friends, | 
mivocates,and apologists. Sir, 1 have before me | 
now a copy of the New Orleans Delta, published 

late in December last. 
with great power and ability. 
Democratic, supported Buchanan and Breckin- | 
ridge, and is the organ of a powerful division of | 
the Democratic party South. It says: 


“ The Crescent thinks the coup de grace was administered | 


It is radically | 


to the slave trade question by the late vote in the House. | 


it is a mistake ; the question will grow in importance from || 


tiistime forth. Quitman, Perey Walker, Bennett, Wright, 


Shorter, Brooks, Keitt, and Barksdale, are men whose |; 
| 


names will be honored hereafter for the unflinching man- | 


ner in which they stood up for principle, for truth, and con- |] 


sistency, as well as the vital interests of the South, in the | 
late vote inthe House by which politicians sought to stran- 
gie an infant Hercules whose manhood they dreaded.”’ 





Yes, sir, such was my purpose. If this thing 
is to be continuously urged, if it is to be regarded 
as an open soecee it may assume gigantic pro- 
yortions. 
+ »e never to behold such a monstrosity as its | 
full development would present. The same paper, | 
in an article upon ‘* the slave trade,’’ says: 





* f,et it no longer be stigmatized as piracy to maintain | 
slavery*by the same means which originated it. Let that | 
opprobrious brand be taken from the brow of the South. 
Let the sentiments! humbuggery of Albert Pike and such 


like be scouted into ridicule, and let rationalism and true || 


philanthropy be respected.” | 
2 eorrespondent of that paper, writing from | 
this city the 18th of December last, says: 


“ The question of reopening the trade will be postponed | 
until the next Congress, when a formal proposition will be | 
inwoduced concerning it, and the question fully rifled.” 


The proceedings of the late Southern Conven- |! 
tion, which assembled at Savannah, were full of {1 


meaning in this respect. For years it had been 
roving about the country to find some plan for 
building ships without money, and to monopolize 
the carrying trade withoutships. Aspiring young 
men found within it opportunities for display, 
and broken-down politicians a chance for resur- 
rection. A seven years’ effort to instruct us in | 
the means of growing rich without labor, and 
building up cites behind mud-banks and sand- 
bars, had proved unavailing. Something else 
must be done. The suffering South, with all its 
means invested in agriculture, must do something 
to set off its commercial inequality. The * nig- 
ger pill,”’ which is prescribed for almost every 
conceivable complaint, must be administered in 
larger doses. Hence the proposition to reopen 
the African slave trade—a measure which was 
favored by about one third of the convention. 
Why, sir, this project had so grown in favor, 
and was exciting so much sympathy in high 
quarters, that we find the present Democratic 
Governor of Georgia made 1 the sntiect of remark 


| ciation. ' 
| ** odious traffic?’ and was permitted to go without 


It is a paper conducted || 


would strangle it in its infancy. I || 





4 . | 
in his late message to the Legislature of thet | 


State. He declared the proposition as *‘ adverse | 
to the sentiments of the civilized world, to our 

treaty stipulations for its suppression, and the | 
clared to be piracy.”’ 
have done, have been held up as untrue to the 
South, good, Democratic Governor Johnson is 
merely chided as an “‘ erring brother,’’ and pressed 
by his political friends for a Cabinet appointment. 
I think, however, he will have to stand aside to 
make room for another gentleman from that State, 
who thinks that to revive that traffic would not 
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| conventional laws of nations, by which it is de- | anguage, I should have used it. 
Yet, while I, for what I | 





| 
| 
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was intended to convey. As to the language 
of the resolution, I can only say that | have 2 
apologies to make. Could I, without violence to 
arliamentary courtesy, have found more severe 

: Our laws and 
treaties now denounce it as piracy. As I shall 
ever sustain those laws and treaties, I shali affect 
no mock sympathy for those person’ who wou}; 
transform existing piracy into laudable commerce 
If the trade were legalized to-morrow, I woulj 
first have to consider myself an outlaw from the 


| society of good men everywhere, before I would, 


| 
; 


for any reason, engage in it, and I think it woy}j 


be ‘shocking to the moral sentiments of the | be no cause for national sorrow if every ship thus 


enlightened portion of mankind.”’ So plain and 
obvious has this movement been, that Mr. Nich- 
olson, the editor of the Union, published in this 
city, has had to lend his columns to its denun- 
3ut recently he stigmatized it as an 


a public reprimand for his temerity. It is true, 
he is soon to withdraw from the editorial chair 
of the court journal, and one Mr. Appleton is to 
be the organ-grinder of the party. The cause of 
this change I leave others to determine. 

I have now before me a pamphlet, recently 


| published in Georgia, Nam ‘© A new Southern 
| Policy, or the Slave Trade as meaning Union and 


Conservatism.’’ I can commend it to young Dem- 
ocratic politicians as a very able and condensed 


| view of the subject, which they will find of some 


without a previous separation of the States, and lj 
1] 


value, should the stern demands of party require 
them to subscribe to this ** new southern policy.” 
In speaking of the Savannah Convention, he 
says: 

‘“ There were introduced into the convention two leading 


measures, Viz: the laying of a State tariff on northern 
goods, and the reopening of the slave-trade ; the one to ad- 


| vance our commercial interest, the other our agricultural 


interest, and which, when taken together, as they were 
| doubtless intended to be, and although they have each been 


|| attacked by presses of doubtful service to the South, are 


characterized in the private judgment of politicians as one 


|| of the completest southern remedies ever su!mitted to pop- 


ular action.”’ 


Now, sir, between this authorand myself, there 
is, In the Janguage of a good Baptist brother ona 
memorable occasion, * a slight variation.’’ [Great 
iaughter.] In my jadgment, the two proposi- 
| tions, when taken together, constitute a plan the 
_ enforcement of which would involve at once the 
commercial and agricultural ruin of the South. 

The writer then addresses himself to those who 
| are a little squeamish upon the subject, who, like 
some of our newspaper correspondents, have 
troublesome ‘* moral convictions.’’ He says: 


| The proposition to revive, or more properly to reopen, 
the slave trade, is as yet but imperfectly understood, in its 


1] intentions and probable results, by the people of the South, 
j 


and but little appreciated by them. It has been received in 
all 


parts of the country with an undefined sort of repug- 


nance, a sort of squeamishness, which is incident to all 
| such violations of moral prejudices, and invariably wears 
off on familiarity with the subject. The South will com- 
| mence by enduring, and end by embracing the project.”? 

| This forcibly reminds me of some lines we all 
| have read: 


** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

But as the author applied them to individuals, 
| I shall demur to a prosaic application to whole 
| communities: ** The South will commence by en- 
during, and end by embracing the project !”’ 1 hope 
| not. It is true I have witnessed some strikin 
| evidences of Democratic party endurance, but 
| trust when public attention is called to this pro- 
| ject, the people will forbid the bans — repudiate 
/}an embrace which must end in dishonor and 
| death. 
| Sir, I cannot take time to refer to the many 
| proofs I might offer to sustain what I have as- 
| gerted. The evidence exists, and may be read 
| ofall men. Not the least significant thing is the 
| fact that, where one Democratic editor or poli- 
| tician at the South has denounced those who have 

advocated reopening the African slave trade, 

scores may be found who were horrified at a 

proposition designed to brand the scheme as it 

deserved. I shall ever regret that the torrent of 
| nious indignation 1 have encountered was not 
hurled at those who, in my judgment, produced 
|'a necessity for the revuke wh:ca the resolution 





1 


| 
| 








| 
I have named—responded to my appeals in be- 


manned and thus destined were to go down tg 
the bottom of the sea. 

Sir, this cry of ** unsoundness”’ upon the ques. 
tion of slavery is somewhat familiar. It is ay 
old acquaintance. Having confronted ’it before 
having examined its origin and looked somewha, 
into the history of those from whom it comes, | 
apprehend no danger from it now. I have an 
abiding faith that it will do me no harm. | say 
I have faith—that strong faith which is inspired 
by a consciousness of being right. It is the pe- 
culiar weapon of those who have always been 
my enemies. It is displayed only in the citade| 
of my foes. Approval from such quarters would 
make me justly distrustful of myself. I admit, 
sir, there are those at home who profess to think 
me a Free-Soiler and Abolitionist. Were it to 
suit their purposes as well, they would just as 
soon affect to regard me as Mormon or Moham- 
medan. They are the forlorn hope of the dis. 


| unionists in my district, numbering—all told~ 


not more than two thousand. They hate me, for 
they tell me so; but not more sincerely than do 
I loathe and despise their plans and purposes, 
They have heard me denounce certain opinions 
and purposes which they avowed during the last 
year. The people of all parties—excepting those 


half of the Union, and my animadversions upon 
those who declared themselves ready to destroy 
it, in the event the presidential election should 
result in a particular way. I resisted every al- 
ternative es by northern or southern dis- 
unionists with whatever of ability I possessed, | 
declared all their remedies as infinitely worse than 
the grievances of which they complained. | re- 
gret to say that in the Democratic party I found 
many who declared themselves ready for disuhion 
| should the election then pending result in a par- 

ticular manner. It is true they were in a miser- 

able minority; but while some of the Democratic 
| leaders professed to be opposed to such remedies, 
| they reserved their special denunciations for those 
who, like myself, declared the dissolution of the 
| 





Government not justified by any of the causes 
they assigned—and NEVER because Fremont mizht 
defeat Buchanan. Sir, I said on all occasions, if 
Frémont were elected, I would salute him as Chief 
Magistrate; that I was for respecting his consti- 
tutional authority; and forcing others to do s0; 
tha* | was not for a separation of the States upon 
the happening of any event which I regaideu as 
possible; that disunion, for any cause, was political 
destruction; that not only slavery at the South, 
| but public liberty—the liberty of the white race— 
| everywhere within our borders, would be endan- 
gered or overthrown, if because of slavery, or for 
any other reason, we stood amid the ruins of & 
dismembered country. I told the people that 
they should regard disunion as death — death 
without so nuch as the hope of a resurrection— 
that within the Union, and with a pure elective 
Sranchise, we had a remedy for every conceivable 
wrong —a cure for every sectional complaint; 
that without the Union we would be the slaves of 
faction, and powerless for anything but individual 
and national ruin. Forthese opinions, I have been 
denounced as a Black Republican and an Aboli- 
tionist; and if to believe what I stated made me 
either, then I confess myself a great offender. 
This plan of assailing public men for sections! 
| disloyalty is no new thing, noris it confined to any 
et party or locality. Itisa weapon whic 
as long been used, and too often with success. 
The result is, that throughout the North and the 
South most of that class of public men who have 
resisted extreme counsels have been placed on the 
\ 
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«retired list’’—and in almost every instance men 
of more contracted views, more the representa- 
tives of ultra opinions, have filled their places. 
How is it now atthe North? Where are your 
Everetts and Fillmores—the statesmen of the con- 
servative school of Webster? All gone—and their 

laces omens by those who represent a more 
extreme and radical northern opinion. So at the 
South. The public men of the school of Clay 
have had to make room for those who would 
threaten the destruction of the Government, be- 
cause they might be defeated in a presidential 
contest. mn wise and eminently conservative 
men who taught us to regard the preservation of 
the Government as of so much importance, that 
no supposable event would justify its destruction 
—those who believed it only less than treason to 
calculate its value—they, sir, are becoming fewer 
in number every day—and their places are being 
filled by those who talk of nothing but accumu- 
lated wrongs, and predict nothing so confidently 
as the final overthrow of the Government. What, 
I say, has produced these deplorable results ? The 
answer is, abuse, slander, and detraction. At 
the North at this time almost every man who did 
not codperate with the friends of Frémont is de- 
nounced as a ‘* dough-face,’’ while at the South 
nearly all who do not call themselves ‘* Demo- 
crats’’ are denounced as ‘* unsound;’’ and those 
who have temerity enough to trace the recent 
ublic calamities to the right quarter —to the 
Democratic party—are often charged with being 
Abolitionists and Black Republicans. Take, for 
example, the States of ‘I'ennessee and Kentucky 
—the central States of the Confederacy. While 
with them devotion to the Federal Union has ever 
been a cardinal principle, they have to a great 
extent been influenced by the late Democratic 
argument—reiterated by the President in his re- 
cent message—that the people of the North were 
our enemies, and were endeavoring to destroy the 
institutions of the southern States. That argument, 
which thousands who made it should have known 
to be false, was addressed to the fears of some, 
and to the ignorance and avarice of others. The 
result was, that the people were familiarized with 
ideas of disunion, which none were bold enough 
to utter a few brief years before. 

Sir, if the lamented statesman who sleeps at 
Ashland—he whose life and public services are 
the best read page in Kentucky’s history—were 
now living, and were to proclaim the legal and 
other opinions which he held upon the subject of 











repose’’ without it, or that, by Africanizing the 
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cratic party; and the rending in twain of the || fixed by existing laws which left all the Territo- 


| 
] 


| American party. More than this. To the same 
| cause may we trace the origin, growth, and power 
| of the Republican party, as well as the reckless 


| purposes which were so recently avowed by the | 


| Southern wing of the Democratic party. 
| further still. 


I go 


favorite measure may we fairly trace that condi- 
tion of affairs which a distinguished member of 
that party (Governor Wise) lately characterized 
asa ‘state of peaceful revolution, of warlike broth- 
| erhood, of confederated antagonisms, of shake- 
| hand enmity, of sectional union, and united ene- 
| mies.”” But more than all this. To the same 
unfortunate measure may be traced that civil war 
which so recently raged upon our western bor- 
| ders, threatening, as it did for awhile, to light up 
| the Confederacy in one general conflagration, and 
| to destroy the hopes of all except of those polit- 

ical madmen who think, amid the ruins of a dis- 
| membered country, to find a remedy for the fancied 
| evils of the times. ‘To the same cause, sir, may 
we trace the worst political heresies—dangerous 
heresies of the day—which, I regret to say, have 
| bold and able advocates. Among them | might 
| mention the destruction of the Government for the 
preservation of the institutions of the South—the 
further expansion of our empire for the same 
purpose; the Ostend manifesto, with its pet pro- 
ject of acquiring Cuba under the imbecile plea, 
that in the hands of Spain it is dangerous to our 





} 
| peace; that the island has ‘* become to us an un- 


To this Administration and its || 


| 
1} 


| line had been extended through 


| people, as existin 


ries either free or slave—Jaws which should have 
been, and were, regarded by the creat body of the 
under circumstances which 
forbid that any of them should have been dis- 
turbed by Congress. 


The Louisiana purchase was covered by the 
Missouri compromige line. By agreement, that 
Texas, when it 


|| was annexed, and the large acquisitions we had 


\ 


| 


|| made from Mexico were all embraced by the com- 


promise of 1850. It was because these respect- 
ive measures covered all our territories, and be- 


| cause there was no necessity or probability of our 


entering again upon a career of territorial aggran- 
dizement—it was mainly for these reasons that 
great and good men everywhere urged upon the 
people of all parties to sustain and stand by the 
legisiation of 1850 — which we were all told was 
a settlement—** a final settlement’’ of the subjecta 
itembraced. And I undertake now to say, that 
from the time of the passage of the compromise 


|| measures of 1850, up to 1854, no man of reputa- 


|, by that of 1850. 


| tion or character had ever written or printed a 
| line, expressing the opinion that the Missouri 


| compromise was, or was intended to be, repealed 


; measures of 1850, in 


ceasing danger;’’ that ‘‘ the Union can never enjoy | 


island, the property or the peace of the southern 
States would be necessarily endangered. To all 
these may be added the revival of the African slave 
trade. 

Sir, all these projects find numerous and zeal- 
ous advocates in the Democratic party. Their 


appeals operate on the fears of some—on the ig- || United States, asingle foot of land, the character of which, 


norance, the avarice, and oe of others. To 
oppose and resist them is, | confess, no grateful 
task. Itinvolves the wrath and displeasure of 


the leaders of that party. 
again repledge myself to resist every measure 


These are the issues I have made and 
met at home, and I shall make no effort to avoid 


| them here. . 


When I entered the House of Representatives 


| in 1853, no one, 1 presume, foresaw or appre- 


slavery, and which were the settled convictions || hended the great events which were speedily to 


of his life—if he were to g° further, and say, as 
he always believed, that the Federal Union is the 
only ark of safety for the North and the South— 
were he to do this, he would be confronted by 
thousands who once shouted in his train, and de- 
nounced by them for sectional disloyalty. He 
would be Loimaph unfit for the place he so long 
adorned, and where he did so much to illustrate 
his own and his country’s greatness. Calumny 
everywhere has done its work; and when it no 
longer finds a shining mark, the humblest are 
made to feel its power. 

Sir, I might multiply the reasons which induced 
me to ask this House to condemn, in the most 
emphatic manner, any and all suggestions favor- 
ing a revival of the African slave trade—a com- 
merce which, as I before said, our laws denounce 
as piracy, and punish with death; but my expir- 
ing hour tells me to beware, unless I would forego 
ms opportunity of a brief allusion to some other 

ings. 

Sir, [have said elsewhere—and I shall feel very 
unhappy if Ido not repeat it pepe 
that the present Administration and the so-calle 
Democratic party are responsible—solely respon- 
sible—for the late alarming condition of public 
‘fairs. It was by the unexpected and indefens- 
ible policy of that party that the American people 
were startled by a repeal of the Missouri com- 
conan event which instantly reopened the 
leeding wounds of the past and launched us once 
more upon the dangerous sea of sectional strife— 
an event, sir, the final consequences of which no 
man can clearly foresee. at it has done, how- 
tmporary disbanding of the glovious old, Whig 

rary ing o glorious 
Party; the demoralization of the former Demo- 


follow. It was truly an era of peace and good 
feeling. The angry disputes which followed the 
expansion of our country, as a consequence of 


| the war with Mexico, had resulted in an honor- 


able adjustment of all matters in controversy. 
The conservative masses everywhere had united 
upon the safe ground of ‘ acquiescence,’”’ and 
successfully resisted all efforts of the discontented 
or designing in their attempts to reopen the grave 
issues which had been settled. The Abolitionists 
at the North and the Secessionists at the South 
had just been routed in their strongholds. 
candidate of the Free-Soil party, (Mr. Hale,) 
though aided by all the hostility that party could 
array against the compromise measures of 1850, 
and with the advantages that party affected to 
derive from the war with Mexico, had been over- 
thrown, without having been at all formidable in 
any State in the Union. 
candidate of the Secessionists atthe South. Ido 
not think he received, in the aggregate, more than 
ten thousand votes. 


. ° } 
It was under these circumstances wc met in 


1853. Youhad a Democratic President. Around 
| him wasa Cabinet of his ownchoice. Two thirds 


of the Senate, and about the same proportion of 


count the cost or consequences, while I here and | 


|| posed to do so, the proposition with which I set out, and 
| which thus, unnecessarily, involves my country’s | 
| peace, 


The | 


| 


But I shall not stop to | 


| 
} 


So of Mr. Troup, the | 


| 


the House, were of the same party. Your Treas- | 


ury was overflowing. You had peace with all 
the world, and as we were told and believed, no 
cause for further sectional quarrel or domestic 
strife. And why, sir, had you no foundation for 
another agitation of this subject of domestic sla- 

—the only thing which ever has or ever can 
endanger the existence of the Government? The 
answer is, that every foot of territory belonging 
to the United States had, in this respect, so far as 
Congress was to be concerned, a fixed character; 


. ——————————————— 


No man acted a more conspic- 
uous part, after the passage of the compromise 
ersuading the people to 
sustain them, thandid Mr. Webster. His great 
arguments were that all the subjects in contro- 
versy had been adjusted —that we had not “a 


| Single foot of land, the character of which, in re- 
| pe to its being free territory, is (Was) not fixed 
| 


| 


y some law, some irrepealable law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government.”’ In hia 
celebrated speech of 7th March, 185], he says: 


** And I now say, sir, as the proposition on which I stand 


| 
\\ this day—and upon the truth and firmness of which [ intend 
| 
j 


to act until it is overthrown—that there is not at this mo- 
ment within the United States, or any Territory of the 


in regard to its being free territory, or slave territory, is not 
fixed by some law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government.”’ 


And he further remarked in the same speech: 
** Now, Mr. President, I have established, as far as I pro- 


| with which I intend to stand or fall; and that is, that the 
| whole territory within the former United States, or in the 
| newly-acquired Mexican provinces, has a fixed and settled 


| 





| 





———— 


character, now fixed and settled by law, which cannot be 
repealed; in the case of Texas, without a violation of pub- 
lic faith, and by no human power in regard to California 
and New Mexico. That, therefore, under one or the other 
of those laws, every foot of land in the States or the Terri- 
tories has clearly receivedsa fixed and decided character.’ 


In his speech of 3d of June following, he said: 


On the 7th of March, sir, I declared my opinion to be 
that there is not a square rod of territory belonging to the 
United States, the character of which, for slavery or no 
slavery, is not already fixed by some irrepealable law. I 


| remain of that opinion.” 


Indeed the argument was never urged until @@er 
the Missouri compromise had been destroyed. It 
is not my wish or my duty to question the hon- 
esty of those who make the argument¢but I have 
believed that no profound lawyer could come to 
any such conclusion. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
one question. Will he allow me? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will say to the other 
side of the House, that if the reply which I may 
make to the question be not taken out of my time, 
I will yield. 


Mr. WALKER. I ask if Henry Cla did not, 


in his speech of the 6th of March, 1850, say in 
express terms, that the legal effect of the legisla- 
tion of that time was to open the Territories to the 
North and the South? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ido not admit any such 
thing. I am certain Mr. Clay did not say so, 
except as regards the territories we had acquired 
from Mexico. A reference to the speech will 
prove | am correct. Mr. Clay was speaking on 
the territories acquired from Mexico, and nothing 
else. And such was Mr. Webster’s position. In 
his speech to which I last referred, he said: 

« And let it be remembered that I am now speaking of 
New Mexico and Utah, and other territories acquired from 
Mexico, and nothing else.’ 

Sir, 1 can prove by the action of the Thirty- 
Second Congress, which closed its labors the 4th 
of March, 1853, that no man who was a member 
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of that Congress, and many of its members were | 


here in 1854, voted for the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
and are here now, up to that period, thought or 
believed, that the Missouri compromise was re- 
pealed by the legislation of 1850; I can prove by 
their own conduct, that they believed the oppo- 
site—that it was not repealed. During the last 


session of the Thirty-Second@Congress, a bill was |) 


introduced into this House to organize the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska. 
of what is now Kansas and Nebraska. On the 
8th of February; 1853, it was being considered 
and discussed in Committee of the Whole; and, 


Its boundaries embraced all | 
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by the compromise measures of 1850. The death || it need, slavery has heretofore rested, and I am 
| of President Taylor having made Mr. Fillmore || content still to rest it there. I will not invoke the 
| President, Mr. odshege: a Senator from Mis- ] Bible to support or put down the institution 
_souri, was President of the Senate. He vacated || Nor will I, unnecessarily, shock the judgment or 
the chair, and addressed the Senate in favor of || sensibilities of any portion of my countrymen b 
_ the immediate passage of the bill. He said: || asserting it to be the corner-stone of republican. 
| tis evident that the Missouri compromise CANNOT BE ism, or that without it, free States or free societ 

RePeatep. So far as that question is concerned, we might || must relapse into barbarism. During the las 





|| as well agree to the admission of this Territory now as next year, while the fires of the presidential contest 


as the following proceedings will show, (1 read | 


from the Congressional Globe,) no man in Con- 
gress from the North or South then supposed that 
the Missouri compromise had been repealed, or 
was reckless enough to utter a word of hosulity 
to it: 

‘Mr. Joun W. Howe. I wish to inquire of the gentle 
man from Ohio, {Myz. Groptnes,}] whom I see in his seat now, 


and who I believe is a member of the Commitee on Ter- | 


ritories, why the ordinance of 1787 is not incorporated in 
this bill? [Laughter.} I should like to know whether he 
or the committee were intimidated on account of the plat- 
form of 1852. [{Laughter.}] The gentleman pretends to be 


year, or five, or ten years hence.”’ ; , ; : 
’ ’ || were raving, and when fora time it appeared that 


Mr. Atchison then resided almost within sight || the opposing parties were drifting toward a co}. 
of the Territory. Its organization was very de- || lision, at that moment, when good men had most 
sirable to him. He not only admitted that the || to fearand least to hope for, at that period it was 
_ compromise had not been repealed, but he said to || that leading Democratic speakers, editors, ang 

the Senate it cannot be done. And so well was || authors, gave expression to opinions upon the 
| that fact known and believed, that no Senator, or || subject of slavery which, if attempted to be prop. 
other person, took issue with him, or expressed || agated in the slave States, would meet a resist. 
so much as a doubt of the truth of his statement. || ance which slavery and the Government could 
| Sir, during the great debate in this House and in || not both withstand—opinions which no northern 
| the Senate in 1854, it was manifest that no one || community was expected to subscribe to, ang 
then thought that the Missouri compromise had || which no free laborer in the South should be 
been destroyed or repealed by the legislation of || required or expected to indorse. Sir, but for the 








1850. If such had then been the opinion of gen- 


|| tlemen, why, I ask, was such an effort made to 


something of an anti-slavery man; at least | have under- 


sinod so. 
‘Mr. Gipprinas. 


With the permission of the gentleman 


from Ilinois, {Mr. Richardson,) I will say to my triend that | 


the south line of this Territory is 36° 30’. 
izing the people of Missouri to form a State government, 
enacted in 1820, provides, in express language— 

That in all that territory ceded by France to the Uni- 


The law author- | 


ted States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north | 


of 36° 30’ north latitude, not included within the limits of 


the State contemplated by that act, (Missouri,) slavery and | 


the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby forever, prohibited.’ 


{ 
* This law (said Mr. Gippixes) stands perpetually, and 


I did not think that this act would receive any increased 
validity by a reénactment. There I leave the matter. It 
is very clear that the territory included in that treaty must 
be forever free unless that law be repealed. 

“Mr. Joun W. Howe. I should like to know from the 
gentleman from Ohio, if he has not some recollection of a 
compromise made since that time ? 

‘* Mr. Gippines. That does not affect the question.”’ 


Now, sir, the bill then pending to organize the 
Territory of Nebraska, embraced within its boun- 
daries every foot of unorganized free territory we 
then owned. This fact must not be overlooked. 


tory at 36° 30’ north latitude. Why fix the south 
boundary upon a fractional degree of latitude, 
where there was no river, lake, mountain, or other 
natural objects? The answer is most obvious: i 
was the Missouri compromise line. It had been so 


long **‘ canonized in the hearts of the American | 


people”’ that no one then dreamed of disturbing 
it. Asa boundary line the whole country would 
readily acknowledge its fitness. It had long ex- 
isted as a memorial of peace between the North 


and the South, and was better known than any || 


of ghe great rivers, lakes, or mountains of that 
vast territory. Again: itwas Mr. Gippincs—so 
well calculated to excite southern apprehension— 
who read 4he Missouri compromise to the House, 
and relied upon itas making the Territory ‘ for- 
ever free, unless that law be repealed.’’ 
Guppines who declared that the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 did ** did not affect the question.’’ And 
no member, sir, from the North or the South dared 
to take issue with him, or indicated a purpose to 


revive the slavery agitation by proposing a repeal | 
of that compromise. After two or three days dis- || 
cussion, the bill was reported to the House, and | 


ssed by a vote of 98 yeas to 43 nuys—southern 
higs and Democrats voting side by side with 
Mr. Gppines for the passage of the bill. And, 
sir, when that bill had passed the House of Rep- 


resentatives, it contained not one word about sla- | 


very, or the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
What more? he bill was sent to the Senate; 
its passage there was prevented only by lack of 
time, as the necessary appropriation bills con- 
sumed most of the last few days of the session. 
Mr. Dovetas and other Senators, however, urged 
the Senate to pass the bill without any material 


amendment, and no one objected to it because it 
was silent on the subject of slavery, or did not 
repeal the Missouri compromise. ‘But the pro- 


ceedings of the Senate establish another fact— 
that that body knew, and in effect admitted, that 
the Missouri compromise had not been repealed 


abrogate a statute which had been repealed four 
years before? Sir, if the friends of the compro- 
mise of 1850 had declared that their intention, or 
| the legal effect of that legislation, was to repeal 

the Missouri compromise, the measures of 1850 
| could not have been passed. 


The events of the last four years, Mr. Chair- | 
man, have done much to convince me that, under | 
the rule of the Democratic party, I mean the | 


1 southern wing of it, for it is that division which | 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than for crimes whereof || : 


rules, the country is to have no speedy exemp- 


tion. Igofurther: it is from that party, its policy 
in the past, its present purposes as avowed by 
some of its most distinguished and energetic lead- 
ers, its immediate tendencies, that slavery in the 
| States has most to fear. Not that I believe they 


| desire such a result, but its overthrow must inev- | 


|| itably follow the destruction of the Government, 


‘Again: it fixed the south boundary of the Terri- | 


It was Mr. | 


|| and which is being fast precipitated upon us by 
| those who are ever complaining of oppression and 
of wrong. 
dom well-founded and always exaggerated, are 
productive of nothing but sectional hate and 
| domestic discord. We are now told by many 


| who aided in the election of Mr. Buchanan, that | 


his success is but a truce; that no lasting peace 
_has been obtained. I hope this may not prove 

true; but should it be so, the cause will be found 
to exist with those who either do not see the dan- 
| ger, or, seeing it, increase our peril by avowing 
| opinions and advocating a policy which it is im- 
| possible to enforce. They would, if their decla- 
| rations are to be believed, interpolate upon the 

existing state of things, eae ae opinions to 
| which the great body of the American people, 
| North and South, never will subscribe—opinions 
| which can never be enforced or adopted but in 
_the destruction of your Government. and the 
blood of your countrymen. 


which the Democratic party has exposed it by 
|| its recent policy, but more ey from the 
| keeping of those politicians who would be 


the orthodox expounders of southern sentiment. 


their reckless policy in the past, and particularly 
against those indefensible opinions which are re- 
ceived with abhorrenceat the North, and if urged 
|| will encounter a stern opposition, as they ought, 
| among the great body of the people of the South. 
|| Sir, itis only recently that leading Democrats in 
| the South have proposed to consider religion and 
Christianity in connection with slavery. To this, 
permit me to say, I most emphatically object. I 
would regard it as did the statesmen who inaugu- 
rated our Government, as a 
litieal fact, a question of political economy, to 
be considered by those with whom it is, and to 
| whom it belongs, with reference to its influence 
! upon the master and the slave, the body politic 
and civilization. Upon this defense, if defense 





tion from this most pernicious and useless agita- | 


an event which we ali know many of them desire, | 


Sir, complaints of this kind, but sel- | 


Were it in my power, I would rescue the insti- 
| tution of slavery, and with it the Government | 
with which it is blended, from the dangers to | 


regarded | 
as the especial guardians of the institution, and | 


| It is not their zeal I would question — for they | 
| exhibit enough of that—but I must protestagainst | 


social and po- 


|| charity with which I judge mankind, and espe. 


cially the modern Democratic party, (laughter,} 
'| [ should long since have believed, what I now 
| very much fear, that the purpose was to drive the 
|| opposing parties into a deeper hatred, to widen 
| the breach between the sections, and produce 
such an estrangement between the North and the 
South, as must have resulted in the disunion of 
the States. To some of these opinions I yi] 
refer presently; but before I do so, I wish to say 
a word or two to my colleague [Mr. Wricuz} in 
relation to some remarks he made in his speech 
'|a few days ago. In that speech he arraigns Mr. 
Sewarp in the usual Democratic style. To this 
I have no objection. My object now is not to 
offer a defense for Mr. Sewarp, but to ascertain 
my colleague’s opinion of prominent members of 
the present Democratic party—those who have 
avowed opinions quite as objectionable as those 
of Mr.Sewarp. My colleague, in order to prove 
that the Republican party at the North are de- 
termined to destroy slavery in the States, quotes 
| the following passage from a speech of Mr. Sew- 
arD delivered.at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848: 


“What, then, you say, can nothing be done for freedom 
because the public conscience is inert? Yes; much can 
be done, everything can be dune. Slavery can be limited 
io its present bounds ; itcan be ameliorated. It can be, and 
must be, abolished ; and you and I can, and must, do it.” 


I care not whether this extract from Mr. Sew- 
| anp’s speech does, or does not, answer my col- 
_league’s object. My present purpose is to call 
attention to more recent opinions of the great 
|| lights and acknowledged leaders of the present 
‘|| harmonious Democracy. I have before mea 
1 copy of a letter written by the Hon. G. N. Fircu, 
|| of Indiana, in 1849, addressed to the national 
| Democracy. It must be borne in mind that he 
‘| was then a Democratie candidate for Congress. 
| That his opinions may be the better understood, 
| I will read the letter to which that of Mr. Frecu 
was intended as a reply: 


PLymoctn, August 4, 1849. 

Sir: As there are a few who think you have not been 
quite definite enough on some of the questions involved in 
the present canvass, I wish you to answer the following 
questions, to wit : 

1. Will you, if elected, vote for the unconditional repeal 
of slavery in the District of Columbia ? 

~ Will you vote for the abolition of the inter-State slave 
trade ‘ 

3. Will you vote for the Wilmot proviso being extende! 
over the Territories of California and New Mexico, and 
against any law authorizing slaves to be taken there a8 
property ? 

Piease answer the above questions, ves or no, without 
|| comment. GROVE PONEROY. 
| To this letter Mr. Firen returned this answer: 
| “With pleasure I answer ‘ yes’ to the above questions. 

*. * * * * * . * * . 

|| _ “Entertaining the view indicated in my answer above, 
|| I shall not only vote ‘yes’ on these measures, but if no 
|| older or abler member, whose influence would be greater 
|| than mine, introduces them into Congress, J shall do so my- 
|| self if I have the honor of holding a seat there 


«“ G, N. FITCH.” 
| And who, sir, is Mr. Frron? He is no less & 








| 


! 





personage than a Democratic Senator from In- 
diana, understands well the chapter on ‘‘ loaves 
and fishes,” subscribes to “‘forbearance and broth- 
erly love,’’ and is in excellent repute with his 
He was elected but the other 


oviieceed ere was no regard for form, 
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and but little for substance, in the mode of his || 

election, but his success was hailed with Demo- 

cratic satisfaction, and his entrance into the Sen- || 
ate considered most fortunate for his party. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Do I under- || 
stand my colleague to say that Mr. Sewarp does || 
not reflect the en of the Republican party? | 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. [ never inquired of him 
in this respect, but lL expect he does. And now 
j will ask my colleague if Mr. Fircn does not 
reflect the sentiments of the Democratic party? | 
(Great laughter. | 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. I will answer | 
my colleague by saying, that if Mr. Fircn said 
what my colleague has read, he did not in that 
reflect the sentiments of the Democratic party of || 
[ndiana, or any other State. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. He certainly wrote the 
letter I have just read; and if he does not, there- | 
fore, represent the Democracy ofany State, whom 
does he represent, and why did the Democracy 
of Indiana elect him to a seat in the Senate within 
the last thirty days? Now, the difference be- 
tween Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Fircn is this: Mr. 
Fircu wrote his letter to elect himself to Congress, 
while the speech of Mr. Sewarp (however objec- 
tionable parts of it may be) was made in behalf 
of General Taylor, who was then a candidate fo 
the Presidency against General Cass and Martin || 
Van Buren. General Taylor was then the owner || 
of a hundred slaves, and Mr. Van Buren the reg- || 
ularly recognized and somewhat formidable Free- | 
Soil candidate. I do not think Mr. Sewarp was || 
doing much for the Abolitionists in supporting 
General Taylor. He ought rather to have advo- 
cated the election of that national Democrat, Mar- 
tin Van Buren. But my colleague, Mr. Fitch, 
and Mr. Van Buren, are all now of the national | 
Democracy; all, of course, in good standing, and | 
ready, I apprehend, to ‘*let by-gones be by- 
gones.”” 

It is our fanatics at home—our southern fanat- 
ics—from whom we have no little to fear. I have || 
observed that the ultra, secession, fillibustering 
wing of the Democratic party is always strongest | 
inthe South when radical Abolitionism is most | 
rampant at the North. That their power and 
influence rise and fall pari passu. When the pros- 
pects of the former seem brightest, the hopes of | 
the latter are strongest. Each quotes the opin- | 
ionsof the other. Each complains loudly of real | 
or pretended injuries, and each regards the disso- 
lution of the Union as probable or necessary. I 
wll not agree that either fairly represents any 
considerable portion of the people, North or || 
South; yet, in my judgment, the very best thing 
for the country is to withhold political power || 
from them all. 

I spoke of certain very extraordinary opinions 

“which, during the last year, were avowed by va- 
rious editors, authors, politicians, and public men 
of the South. In my opinion, they are as little || 
defensible, and as well calculated to do the South || 
aninjury as the most extravagant declarations of || 

Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, or William || 

Lloyd Garrison. I have now before me a book 

published in Richmond, Virginia, in 1854. It is | 

styled ** Sociology for the South, or the Failure | 
of Free Sogiety; y George Fitzhugh.’’ Many | 
southern Democratic newspapers and politicians 

have spoken of it approvingly or advanced sen- 
timents quite as indefensible as any avowed by 
the author. Among many other things, quite as 
objectionable, he says: 

‘Make the laboring man the slave of one man, instead | 
“oe slave of society, and he would be far better off.” | 
‘two bundred years of liberty have made white laborers 
& pauper banditti.”’ ‘ Free society has failed, and that 
which is not free must be substituted.” 

“Say the Abolitionists: ‘Man ought not to have prop- | 
erly in man.’ What a dreary, cold, bleak, inhospitable 
world this would be, with’such a doctrine carried into prac- 
tice! * * * «© Slavery has been too universal not to be 

ni to nature, and man struggles in vain inst na- 

ture? # + & «Pree society is a failure. We slave- 
holders say, you must reeur to domestic slavery, the old- 

“, the best, and most common form of socialism.” 

‘Pree society is a monstrous abortion, and slavery the 
healthy, beautiful and natural being which they are trying 
Unconsciously to adopt.” * * * “The slaves are gov- 
ered far better than the free laborers at the North are gov- 


emed. Our ne: are not only better off as to pliysical” 
tone than free laborers, but their moral condition is 
“We do not adopt the theory that Ham was the ancestor 
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of the negro race. The Jewish slaves were not negroes ; 
and to contine the justification of slavery to that race would 
be to weaken its Scriptural authority, and to lose the whole 


| weight of profane authority, for we read of no negro slavery 
| inancient times.”> * * * 


* Slavery, black or white, is 
right and necessary.”’ 


‘** Nature has made the weak in mind or body slaves.’’ 


* * * «The wise and virtuous, the brave, the strong 
in mind and body, are born to command.” * * * “ Men 


are not born entitled to equal rights. It would be far nearer | 


Conc....3p Sess. Revival of the African Slave Trade—President’s Message—Mr. Etheridge. 


the truth to say, that some were born with saddles on their | 


backs, and others booted and spurred to ride them—and the 
riding does them good. They need the reins, the bit, and 
the spur.” * * * “Life and liberty are notinalienable.”’ 
* * * ©The Declaration of Independence is ‘ exuber- 
antly false, and aborescently fallacious.’ ” 


The Richmond Enquirer is one of the oldest, 
best established, and most ably conducted Demo- 


| cratic journals in the South. ‘Its influence is felt 


and acknowledged everywhere. I submit the 
following extracts from that paper, portions of 
which are startling, and, in my judgment, in- 


| defensible: 


“Until recently, the defense of slavery has labored under | 
- | 
great difficulties, because its apologists — for they were | 


merely apslogists—took half-way grounds. They confined 
the defense of slavery to mere negro slavery, thereby giving 


up the slavery principle, admitting other forms of slavery to | 


be wrong, and yielding up the authority of the Bible, and of 
the history, practices, and experience of mankind. Human 
experience showing the universal success of slave society¥ 
and the universal failure of free society, was unavailing to 
them, because they were precluded from employing it, by 
admitting slavery in the abstract to be wrong.’’ ° 

* The line of defense, however, is changed now, and the 
North is compleicly cornered, and dumbas an oyster. The 
South now maintains that slavery is right, natural, and 
necessary. It shows thatall divine, and almost all human 
authority justifies it. The South further charges that the 
little experiment of free society in Western Europe has 


toms of failure are abundant in our North. While it is far 
more obvious that negroes be slaves than whites—for they 
are only fit to labor, not to direct—yet the principle of sla- 
very is in itself right, and does not depend on difference of 
complexion. Difference of race, of lineage, of language, of 


habits and customs, all tend to render the institution more | 


natural and durable ; and although slaves have been gen- 
erally white, still the masters and slaves have generally 
been of different national descent. Moses and Aristotle, 
and the earliest historians, are both authorities in favor of 
the difference of race, but not of color.”’ 

* te 


* * * * * 


but to extend it into regions where it is unknown. Much 
less can they rely on the mere constitutional guarantees of 
slavery, for such reliaaee is pregnant with the admission 
that slavery is wrong, Wd but for the Constitution should 
be abolished. This constitutional argument for slavery, 
standing alone, fully justifies the Abolitionists. 


under the Constitution, or by amending the Constitution, 
is confessedly impracticable.”’ * * * * . 


“ Nor will it avail us aught to show that the negro is most | 


happy and best situated in the condition of slavery. If we 
stop there, we weaken our cause by the very argument 


| intended to advance it; for we propose to introduce into 


new territory human beings whom we assert to be unfit for 
liberty, self-government, and equal association with other 
men. We must go astep further. We must show that 


| Afriean slavery is a moral, religious, natural, and probably, 
| in the general, a necessary institution of society. 
| the only line of argument that will enable southern Demo- 


This is 


crats to maintain the doctrines of State equality and sla- 
very extension. 

“Northern Democrats need not go thus far. They do 
not seek to extend slavery, but only to agree to its exten- 
sion as a matter of right on our part. 

** We know that we utter bold truths; but the time has 
now arrived when their utterance can be no longer post- 
poned. The true issue should stand out so boldly and 
clearly that none may mistake 1t.”’ * * * * 

‘«¢ Repeatedly have we asked the North, ‘ Has not the ex- 
periment of universal liberty FatLep? Are not the evils of 
FREE SOCIETY INSUFFERABLE? and do not most thinking 
men among you propose to subvert and reconstruct it’? 
Still no answer. This gloomy silence is another conclusive 
proof, added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
furnished, that free society in the long run is an impracti- 
cable form of society ; it is everywhere starving, demoral- 
ized and insurrectionary. 

“ We repeat, then, policy and humanity alike forbid the 
extension of the evils of free society to new people and 
coming generations. 

“‘ wo opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among civilized men, coexist and encure. The one must 
give way and cease to exist, the other become universal. 

“If free society be universal, inmoral, or unchristian, 
it must fall, and give way to slave society—a social system 
old as the world, universal as fian.”’ 


A Democratic paper in South Carolina (I can- 
not now give the name of the paper) during the 
last year, said: 

* Slavery is the natural and moral condition of the labor- 

man, whether wire or black. The great evil of north- 
ern free society is, that it is burdened with a servile class of 


MECHANICS and Laborers, unfit for self government, and 
yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citizens. 


| 


| 
1) —_miege ic r} ‘ver . i » 
“The Democrats of the South, in the present canvass, || lessons which they will never le arn, until the y 
cannot rely on the old grounds of defense and excuse for | 
| slavery; for they seek not merely to retain it where it is, 


They are | 
clearly right if slavery be morally wrong; for to get rid of it | 


| 
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| Master and slave is a relation in society as necessary as 
that of parent and child; and the northern States will yet 


have to introduce it. The theory of free Government is a 
delusion.”’ 


The Richmond Examiner, during the late Pres- 
| idential contest, and while it was urging Mr. 
| Buchanan’selection with itsacknowledged ability, 

gave expression to the following sentiments: 

“We have got to hating everything with the prefix rree, 

from free negroes down and up through the whole catalogue 
—FREE farms, FREE labor, FREE society, FREE will, FREB 
thinking, FREE children, and FRee schools—all belonging to 
the same brood of damnabdleisms. Butthe worst of all these 
| abo minations is the modern system of FREESCHOOLS. The 
New England system of free schools has been the cause and 
prolific source of the infidelities and treasons that have 
| turned her cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land 
| into the common nestling places of howling Bedlamites. 
, We abominate the system, because the SCHOOLS ARE FRER.”? 


| About the same time, the Muscogee Herald, 

| another Democratic paper, published in Alabama, 
as if determined not to be behind its cotempo- 
raries, proclaimed the following opinions: 

“Free society ! we sicken of the name. What is it but 
| a conglomeration of GREASY MECHANICS, FILTHY OPERA- 
| TIVES, SMALL-FISTED FARMERS, and MOON-STRUCK THEO- 

nists ? All the northern, and especially the New England 
| States, are devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. 

The prevailing class one meets with is that of mechanics 
| Struggling to be genteel, and small farmers who do their 
| own drudgery-—-and yet who are hardly fit for association 
| with a gentleman’s body servant. This is your free society 
| which the northern hordes are endeavoring to extend into 
| Kansas.”’ 


These opinions are advanced by southern Dem- 
ocrats. Ofcourse they are extensively copied by 
northern newspapers. If they are not defensible 


|| in the South, how can they be otherwise than 
been, from the beginning, a cruel failure, and that symp- | 


prejudicial to us at the North? And do they not 
tend to make wider and deeper the gulf which 
now separates the free and slave States? As I 


|| said before, such opinions, if attempted to be en- 


| forced, will and ought to arouse the stern oppo- 
sition of every free man in the South, who is not 
the victim of partisan madness or folly. The bare 
announcement of such opinions indicates violence 
| to southern sentiment, or that the people are to 
| be taught new lessons upon the subject of slavery 


| are themselves fit to be slaves. If my loyalty to 
my country, or any part ofit, is to be tested by con- 


|| formity to any such opinions, I am ready for the 
|| heretic’s brand and the outlaw’s doom. 


|| nunciations of such opinions as these have brought 


My de- 


| upon myself the political malevolence and hate of 
the Democratic leaders of my own State. Even 
now they are pursuing me with a vindictiveness 
which discovers treason in every motive, and self- 
ishness in every act. My sole offense, the very 


|| ** head and front of my offending,’’ has been, that 
|| L resisted a policy which involved us in civil war, 
| and which they defended mainly because it was 
|| their own. 


Simfthe whole history of the country for the 


|| last fifteen years, under Democratic rule, estab- 
|| lishes the fact that to give that party power is to 


| offer a reward for alienations between the North 


|| and the South—a premium for that policy which 


| mingles the question of slavery with political con- 
| testseverywhere. When they have been in power 
| sectionalism has been fostered and encouraged. 
| Mr. Tyler’s administration was one of doubtful 
| political gender, and as no party respected or 
| claimed him, the slavery question excited but lit- 
| tle notice while he was President. The contest 
| between Mr. Polk and Mr. Clay followed. The 
| latter was the first and greatest victim to the 
| charge of ‘*‘ unsoundness upon the slavery ques- 
| tion.”’ Mr. Polk’s administration left us with a 

owerful sectional party, led on by Mr. Van 
Piven. General Taylor was elected, and Mr. 
Fillmore, who succeeded him, handed over the 


|| Government to President Pierce, ata time when 


| the latter could congratulate the country upon 
| the restoration of peace and harmony between a 
| people who had been parties to a bitter sectional 
| strife. Mr. Hale, at the election which made Mr. 
Pierce President, had received far fewer votes 
than had been given to Mr. Van Buren four years 
before. Under Mr. Fillmore’s administration, 
the Free-Soil party at the North had dwindled to 
almost nothing, while the Disunionists at the 
South remembered the Nashville Convention with 
a sigh, or mentioned it only to prove an alibi. 
Mr Pierce was inaugurated at atime when the 


ener 
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SENATE—SPECIAL SESSION. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, March 4, 1857. 


In accordance with a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Senate convened 
to-day in special session. 

The Secretary (Assury Dickins, Esq.) called 
the Senate to order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the oath of office be administered by the 
Hon. James A. Pearce to the Hon. James M. Mason, 
Senator elect from the State of Virginia, and that he be, and 
hereby is, chosen President pro tempore. 

Mr. Pearce having administered the oath pre- 
scribed by law to Mr. Mason, he took the chair. 

The Secretary read the list of new Senators, as 
follows; who were severally qualified by taking 
the oath prescribed by law, except Messrs. Bares 
and Foot, who were not present: 


Hon. Martin W. Bares, of Delaware. 
Hon. James A. Bayarp, of Delaware. 
Hon. Jesse D. Brieut, of Indiana. 

Hon. Davm C. Broperick, of California. 


| 


| 


Hon. Srmonw Cameron, of Pennsylvania. || 


Hon. Zacnwarian CHannier, of Michigan. 
Hon. Jerrerson Davis, of Mississippi. 
Hon. James Dixon, of Connecticut. 
Hon. James R. Doouitrie, of Wisconsin. 
Hon. SoLtomon Foor, of Vermont. 
Hon. Hannisat Hamu, of Maine. 
Hon. Anrnony Kewnnepy, of Maryland. 
Hon. Trusten Pork, of Missouri. 

Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, of Texas. 

Hon. James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island. 
Hon. Cuaries Sumner, of Massachusetts. | 
Hon. Joun R. Tuomson, of New Jersey. | 
Hon. Bensamin F. Wane, of Ohio. 


At half past twelve o’clock the Hon. Joun C, | 
Brecxinripee, Vice President elect, appeared in | 
the Chamber, accompanied by Hon. James A. | 
Pearce, chairman of the committee of arrange- | 
ments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore administered | 
the oath of office and relinquished the chair to | 
the Vice Presipent, who addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

_Senarors: In assuming the duties of this sta- | 
tion, 1 am quite conscious that I bring to their 
discharge few other qualities than a deep sense 
of the importance of this body in the scheme of 
the Government, and a feeling of respect for its 

members. | 

Happily, my duties are comparatively few and 
simple, and = sure that they will be made | 

sy by a pervading sense of propriety which 
will of itself be sufficient on all occasions to pre- | 
serve the dignity and decorum of the Senate. In 
administering the rules which you have adopted 
for the convenience of your proceedings, I shall 
often need your kind indulgence, and I anticipate 
with confidence your forbearance towards the 
errors that spring from inexperience. 

Cherishing the hope that our official and per- 
sonal intercourse will be marked by mutual con- 
fidence and regard, I look forward with pleasure 
. our association in the performance of public 

uties, 

It shall be my constant aim, gentlemen of the 

nate, to exhibit at all times, to every member 
of this body, the courtesy and impartiality which 
are dye to the representatives of equal States. 

oT | 


| 


Proceedings of the Special Session. 


At ten minutes past one o’clock, p. m., the 


|| incoming President of the United States, Hon. 
|| James Bucuwanan, and the outgoing President, 


Hon. Frankuin Pierce, entered the Chamber 


with the members of the Committee of Arrange- | 


LER, and SoLtomon Foor. 


| 
| ments, Hons. James A. Pearce, Witwiam Bia- 
| All the persons entitled to admission according 


where the Presipenr delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fettow-Citizens: I appear before you this 
day to take the solemn oath ‘that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
| States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
rotect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
tates.”’ 

In entering upon this great office, I must hum- 





|| bly invoke the God of our. fathers for wisdom 


| and firmness to execute its high and responsible 
| duties in such a manner as to restore harmony 
and ancient friendship among the people of the 
several States, and to preserve our free institu- 
| tions throughout many generations. Convinced 
that I owe my election to the inherent love for 


| mates the hearts of the American people, let me 
| earnestly ask their powerful support in sustaining 
ric 
bestowed upon any nation, 


have no motive to influence my conduct in ad- 
ministering the Government except the desire 
ably and faithfully to serve my country, and to 
live in the grateful memory of my countrymen. 
We have recently passed through a presidential 
contest in which the passions of our fellow-citi- 





zens were excited to the highest degree by ques- | 
when the | 


tions of deep and vite! importance; but 
people proclaimed their will, the tempest at once 
subsided, and all was calm. The voice of the 


majority, speaking in the manner prescribed by | 


the Constitution, was heard, and instant submis- 
sion followed. Our own country could alone 
have exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle 
of the capacity of man for self-government. 
What a happy conception, then, was it for 
Congress to apply this simple rule—that the will 
of the majority shall govern —to the settlement 
of the question of domestic slavery in the Terri- 
tories! Congress is neither ‘* to legislate slaver 
into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 


institutions in their own way, subject only to the | 


Constitution of the United States.’’ As a natural 
consequence, Congress has also prescribed that 
when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted 
as a State, it ‘‘ shall be received into the Union 


with or without slavery, as their constitution may | 


prescribe at the time of their admission.”’ 


A difference of opinion has arisen in regard to | 


the point of time when the peop of a Territory 
shall decide this question for themselves. 

is, happily, a matter of but little practical import- 
ance. Besides, it is a judicial question which 
legitimately belongs.to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before whom it is now pending, 





to the arrangements made by the committee having | 
been conducted to the seats assigned to them, they 
proceeded to the eastern portico of the Capitol, | 


| the Constitution and the Union which still ani- | 


| all just measures calculated to perpetuate these the | 

Rabe political blessings which Heaven has ever || 
Having determined | 
|} not to become a candidate for reélection, I shall 


This | 
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and will, it is understood, be speedily and as | 
settled. To their decision, in common with all 
good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
this may be, though it has ever been my indi- 
vidual opinion that, under the Nebraska-Kansas 
| act, the appropriate period will be when the num- 
|| ber of actual residents in the Territory shall jus- 
tify the formation of a constitution with a view to 
its admission as a State into the Union. But, be 
this as it may, it is the imperative and indispen- 
sable duty of the Government of the United States 
to secure to every resident inhabitant the free and 
independent expression of his opinion by his vote. 
This sacred right of each individual must be pre- 
served. That being accomplished, nothing can 
be fairer than to leave the people of a Territory 
free from all foreign interference to decide their 
own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The whole territorial question being thus set- 
tled upon the principle of popular sovershentint 
a principle as ancient as free government itself— 
everything of a practical nature has been decided, 
No other question remains foradjustment; because 
all agree that under the Constitution slavery in 
the States is beyond the reach of any human 
power except that of the respective States them- 
selves wherein it exists. May we not, then, hope 
that the long agitation on this subject Cee 
ing its end, and that the geographical parties to 
which it has given birth, so much dreaded by 
the Father of his Country, will speedily become 
extinct? Most happy will it be for the countr 
when the public mind shall be diverted from this 
question to others of more pressing and practical 
importance. Throughout the whole progress of 
this agitation, which has scarcely known any 
intermission for more than twenty years, whilst 
it has been productive of no positive good to any 
human being, it has been the prolific source of 
great evils to the master, to the slave, and to the 
whole country. It has alienated and estranged 
the people of the sister States from each other, 
and has even seriously endangered the very ex- 
istence of the Union. 

Nor has the danger yet entirely ceased. Under 
our system there is a remedy for all mere polit- 
ical evils in the sound sense and sober judgment 
of the people. ‘Time is a great corrective. Po- 
litical subjects which but a few years ago excited 
|and @xasperated the public mind, have passed 

away,and are now nearly forgotten. But this 
question of domestic slavery is of far graver 
importance than any mere political question, 
because, should the agitation continue, it may 
eventually endanger the personal safety of a large 
portion of our countrymen where the institution 
exists. In that event, no form of government, 
however admirable in itself, and however pro- 
| ductive of material benefits, can compensate for 


|| the loss of peace and domestic security around 
|| the family altar. Let every Union-loving man, 


therefore, exert his best influence to suppress this 
agitation, which, since the recent legislation of 
Congress, is without any legitimate object. 

It is an evil omen of the times that men have 
|| undertaken to calculate the mere material value 
ofthe Unien. Reasoned estimates have been pre- 
| ce ' ae 
| sented of the pecuniary profits and local advant 
sections from its dissolution, and of the compara- 
tive injuies which sueh an event would infliet 


| ages which would result to different States and 
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ing to this low and narrow view of the mighty | 
question, all such calculations are at fault. ‘The 


conclusive on this point. 

We, at present, enjoy a free trade throughout 
our extensive and expanding country such as the | 
world has never witnessed. This trade is con- | 


ducted on railroads and canals, on noble rivers i| perity of the country. They have proved faith- 
and arms of the sea, which bind together the | ful both in peace and in war. 


North and the South, the East and the West of 
our Confederacy. Annihilate this trade, arrest | 
its free progress by the geographical lines of jeal- | 


<e 1] 
ous and hostile States, and you destroy the pros- || 


perity and onward march of the whole and every | 
part, and involve all in one common ruin; but | 
such considerations, important as they are in | 


flecton the terrific evils which would result from 


the North not more than to the South, to the East 
not more than to the West. These I shall not 
attempt to portray, because I feel an humble con- 
fidence that the kind Providence which inspired 
our fathers with wisdom to frame the most per- | 
fect form of Government and Union ever devised 
by man, will not suffer it to perish until it shall 
have been peacefully instrumental by its example 
in the extension of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world 

Next in importance to the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Union is the duty of pre- 
serving the Government free from the taint or 
even the suspicion of corruption. Public virtue 
is the vital spirit of republics; and history proves 
that when this has decayed, and the love of 
money has usurped its place, although the forms 
of free Government may remain for a season, the 
substance has departed forever. * 

Our present financial condition is without a 
sarallel in history. No nation has ever before 
Sake embarrassed from too large a surplus in its 
Treasury. ‘Thisalmost necessarily gives birth to 
extravagant legislation, It produces wild schemes 
of expenditure, and begets a race of speculators 
and jobbers, whose ingenuity is exerted in con- 
triving and promoting expedients to obtain public 
money. The purity of official agents, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, is suspected, and the 
character of the Government suffers in the esti- 
mation of the people. This is in itself a very | 
great evil. 

The natural mode of relief from this embar- 
rassment is to appropriate the surplus in the 
Treasury to great national objects for which a 
clear warrant can be found in the Constitution. 
Among these I might mention the extinguishment 
of the public debt; a reasonable increase of the | 
Navy, which is at present inadequate to the pro- 
tection of our vast tonnage afloat, now greater 
than that of any other nation, as well as to the 
defense of our extended sea-coast. 

It is beyond all question the true principle that 
no more revenue ought to be collected from the 





j 
| 


1] 


| 


| the question whether this grant shoul 
themselves, sink into insignificance when we re- || 


| political parties from the beginning. Without 
disunion to every portion of the Confederacy—to || 
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on other States and sections. Even descend- | Territories by furnishing them a hardy and inde- | ought to cultivate peace, commerce, and friend. 


ndent race of honest and industrious citizens, 


»ut shall secure homes for our children and chil- || best means of promotin 
bare reference to a single consideration will be || dren’s children, as well as for those exiles from 


foreign shores who may seek in this country to 
improve their condition, and to enjoy the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. Such emigrants 
have done much to promote the growth and pros- 


After becoming 
citizens they are entitled, under the Constitution 
and laws, to be placed on a perfect equality with 
native-born citizens, and in this character they 
should ever be kindly recognized. 
The Federal Constitution is a grant from the 
States to"Congress of certain specific powers; and 
tbe liberally 
or strictly construed has more or less divided 


entering into the argument, I desire to state, at | 
the commencement of my administration, that | 


| long experience and observation have convinced | 
me that a strict construction of the powers of the 


Government is the only true, as well as the only 
safe theory of the Constitution. Whenever, in | 
our past history, doubtful powers have been | 
exercised by Congress, these have never failed 
to produce injurious and unhappy consequences. 
Many such instances might be adduced, if this | 
were the proper occasion. Neither is it neces- 
sary for the public service to strain the language 
of the Constitution; because all the great and 
useful powers required for a successful adminis- 
tration of the Government, both in peace and in 


war, have been granted either in express terms, |! 


Whilst deeply convinced of these truths, I yet | 
consider it clear that, under the war-making 


' 
| 
or by the plainest implication. 
} 
| 
power, Congress may appropriate money towards | 


| the construction of a military road, when this is 
_ absolutely necessary for the defense of any State or | 
| Territory of the Union against foreign invasion. 
| Under the Constitution, Congress has power ** to 


| forth the militia to ** repel invasions.’ 


peeple than the amount necessary to defray the || 


expenses of a wise, economical, and efficient 
administration of the Government. To reach this 
point, it was necessary to resort toa modification | 


of the tariff; and this has, I trust, been accom- || 


plished in such a manner as to do as little injury 
as may have been practicable to our domestic 
manufactures, especially those necessary for the 
defense of the country. “Any discrimination 
against a particular branch, for the purpose of 
benefiting favored corporations, individuals, or 
interests, would have hewn unjust to the rest of 
the aemeeeasy and inconsistent with that spirit | 
of fairness and equality which ought to govern in 
the adjustment of a revenue tariff. 
But the squandering of the public money sinks | 
into comparative insignificance as a temptation to | 
corruption when compared with the squandering | 
of the public lands. No nation in the tide of time | 
has ever been blessed with so rich and noble an | 


} 
} 


| 
} 
| 
i 


inheritance as we enjoy in the public lands. In || 


administering this important trust, whilst it may | 
be wise to grant portions of them for the improve- | 
ment of the remainder, yet we should never forget 
that it is Our cardinal to reserve these lands | 
as much as may be for actual rs, and this 

at moderate prices. We shall thus not only best 

promote the prosperity of the new States and | 


| 
| 
declare war,’’ ‘‘to raise and support armies,” 
**to provide and maintain a navy,’’ and to call 

’ Thus en- 
dewed, in an ample manner, with the war-making 
power, the corresponding duty is required that 


|, **the United States shall protect each of them | 
| (the States) against invasion.”* 


Now, liow is it possible to afford this protection | 
to California and our Pacific possessions, except | 
by means of 2 military road through the Terri- 
tories of the United States, over which men and 
munitions of war may be speedily transported 
from the Atlantic Siates to meet and to repel the | 
invader? In the event of a war with a naval 
Power much stronger than our own, we should 
then have no other available access to the Pacific 
coast, because such a Power would instantly 
close the route across the isthmus of Central | 
America. 

It is impossible to conceive that, whilst the 
Constitution has expressly required Congress to 
defend all the States, it should yet deny to them, 
by any fair construction, the only possible means 
by which one of these States can be defended. 
Besides, the Government, ever since its origin, | 
has been in the constant practice of constructing 
military roads. It mightalso be wise to consider 
whether the love for the Union which now ani- 
mates our fellow-citizens on the Pacific coast may 
not be impaired by our neglect or refusal to pfo- 
vide for them, in their remote and isolated condi- 
tion, the only means by which eae of the 
States on this side of the Rocky Mountains can 





‘‘against invasion.’’ I forbear for the present 
from expressing an opinion as to the wisest and 
most economical mode in which the Government 
can lend its aid in accomplishing this great and 
necessary work. I believe that many of the dif- 
ficulties in the way which now appear formidable 
will, in a great degree, vanish as soon as the 
nearest and best route shall have been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. , 

It may be proper that, on this occasion, I should 
make some brief remarks in regard to our rights 
and duties as a member of the great family of 
nations. In our intercourse with them there are 
some plain principles, approved by our own ex- 
perience, from which we should never depart. We 





reach them in sufficient time to * protect”? them 


ship with all nations, and this not merely as the 

‘ mi our Own material jn. 
terests, but in a spirit of Christian benevolence 
towards our fellow-men, wherever their lot may 
be cast. Our aay should be direct and 
frank, neither seeking to obtain more nor accept. 
| ing less than is our due. We ought to cherish a 


|| sacred regard for the independence of all nations, 


'and never attempt to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of any, unless this shall be imperative} 
required by the great law of self-preservation 
To avoid entangling alliances has been a maxim 
| of our policy ever since the days of Washington 
| and its wisdom no one will attempt to dispute. 
} 
} 
| 





In short, we ought to do justice in a kindly spirit 
to all nations, and require justice from them jy 
| return. 


|| Itis our glory that, whilst other nations have 


| extended their dominions by the sword, we have 
| never acquired any territory except by fair pur. 
| chase, or, as in the case of Texas, by the volun. 
| tary determination of a brave, kindred, and inde. 
| pendent _peoplé to biend their destinies with our 
| Even our acquisitions from Mexico form 
|no exception. Unwilling to take advantage of 
| the fortune of war against a sister Republic, we 
| purchased these possessions, under the treaty of 
| peace, for asum which was considered at the time 
| a fair equivalent. Our past history forbids that 
we shall in the future acquire territory unless this 
| be sanctioned by the laws of justice and honor, 
| Acting on this principle, no nation will have a 
| right to interfere or to complain if, in the progress 
of events, we shall still further extend our posses- 
| sions. Hitherto, in all ouracquisitions, the people 
| under the protection of the American flag have 
| enjoyed civil and religious liberty, as well as equal 
and just laws, and have been contented, prosper- 
ous, and happy. Their trade with the rest of the 
world has rapidly increased; and thus every com- 
mercial nation has shared largely in their success- 
ful progress. 

I shall now proceed to take the oath prescribed 
hy. the Constitution, whilst humbly invoking the 
blessing of Divine Providence on this great people. 

| 
| 


The Senate having returned to its Chamber, 
On motion of Mr. MASON, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day, it be to 
meet to-morrow at one o’clock. 


On the motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 5, 1857. 


Prayer by the Rev. Sternen P. Hit. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. COLLAMER. My colleague, the Hon. 
So.omon Foor, was absent yesterday in the dis- 
charge of the duties assigned to him by the Senate 
as a member of the committee to make arrange- 
ments for the inauguration, and therefore had not 
the oath of office administered to him for his new 
term, commencing yesterday. I ask that he be 
now qualified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT administered the 
oath prescribed by law to Mr. Foor, and he took 
his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN offered the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two members, 
| be appointed to wait on the President of the United States, 
| and inform him that the Senate is assembled, and is ready 

to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

Mr. Atuen and Mr. Critrenpen were ap- 
pointed the committee. 

The committee subsequently reported that they 
had discharged the duty assigned them, and re- 
ived for answer that the President of the Uni 

tates would communicate with the Senate to- 
morrow. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I ask the consent of the 
Senate to withdraw from its files the papers 
relating to the claim of Vassal D. Pinkham. 
They contain the evidence of his case. By an 
act of the recent session of Congress, the whole 
case has been referred to the Postmaster General, 
and it is that that functionary should 
have the papers, in order to be able to adjudicate 
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the case. I therefore ask that leave be granted 
to withdraw the papers. 
Leave was granted. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PUGH submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate wil! adjourn without day on 
Monday, the 9th instant, at one o’clock, p. m. 


Mr. MASON. Let it lie over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will lie over, under the rules. 


COMMITTEE CLERKS AND PAGES. 
Mr. MASON. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the clerks to committees, and the pages 
in the employment of the Senate at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, be continued during the present special 
session of the Senate. 

We shall want these officers, I am satisfied, for 
the short time we remain here. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think that resolution 
had better lie over. We have a report from a 
special committee with reference to remodeling 
the committees of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. That will not affect this. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I desire to give notice that 
I shall ask the attention of the Senate to-morrow 
morning to the consideration of the report in rela- 
tion to committees of the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN and others. Now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1am willing to bring it up 


now. 

Mr. MASON. The report to which the hon- 
orable Senator alludes is one reorganizing the 
committees, and affecting the clerks of commit- 
tees. When that is passed it will supersede this 
order for their continuance for the present. I 
take it for granted, however, it is not intended 
that that shall take effect at this special session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Maine object to the consideration of the res- 
olution of the Senator from Virginia ? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish it to lie over until 
to-morrow. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie over. 
HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the daily hour of 
meeting, until otherwise ordered, be one o’clock, 


.m. 
. Mr. COLLAMER. I move toamend the mo- 
tion by striking out ‘‘ one o’clock, p. m.,’’ and 
inserting ‘* twelve o’clock, m.”’ 

Several Senators. That is right. 


Mr. MASON. I will say to those gentlemen | 


who suggest twelve o’clock, that my own impres- 
sion is, and I think it will be confirmed by their 
experience, that our principal occupation for this 
session will be either in the committees or out of 
doors—at least for the commencement of the ses- 
sion; and it would be more convenient to all par- 
ties and their engagements to make the hour of 
meeting one o’clock instead of twelve. lam not, 
however, anxious about it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot exactly agree 
with the Senator from Virginia as to what we 
know to be the business of the session: Treaties 
and nominations will occupy considerable of the 
time of the Senate, independent of the time spent 
in the committees. It is well known that there 
are matters of importance now pending before the 
Senate in executive session. I think the question 
should be first put on the earliest time named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion that the daily hour of meeting shall 
be one o’clock. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
may be put on the earliest hour. 

Mr. STUART. 
that the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
should be first put. The rule requiring the ques- 
tion to be first put on the longest time applies in 
this body only to filling blanks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put 
the question on the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. « 

_ The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion as amended was adopted. So it was 

Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate 
be twelve o’elock m., uniess otherwise ordered. 

* CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I offer this resolution: 


_ Resolved, That the late Chaplain to the Senate be con- 
tinued during the preeent session. 


fe 


I desire that the question | 





| 
| 


I beg to suggest to the Chair | 
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Mr. BIGGS. I desire to move an amendment 
to that resolution. 
to the Senate that there is a large portion of the 
people of this country who are opposed to the 
| emplo ment of chaplains by Congress, as well 
| as in the Army and Navy. I do not propose to 
|take uptime in discussing that question here; 


| purpose of which is to open the daily sessions of 
this body with prayer by the various clergymen 
of Washington in turn. I move to strike out the 
whole of the resolution after the word ‘ Re- 
solved,’’ and insert: . 
| That the ministers of the Gospel in Washington city be 
| requested by the President of the Senate to open the daily 
| Sessions of the Senate with prayer. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. Let the resolution and amend- 
ment lie over. I did not suppose there would be 
in the Senate a single objector to my resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will lie over. 

COMMITTEES AND THEIR CLERKS. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. As it seems to be the de- 


sire of the Senate that the report of the special 
committee in regard to the standing committees 
and their clerks should now be considered, I offer 
it in the shape of a resolution: 

Resol: ed, ‘That the 34th rule of the Senate be amended 
to read as follows: 

Rule 34. The following standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed at the commencement of each session, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise : 

A Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of seven 
members. 


bers. 

A Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to con- 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Naval 
bers. 

A Committee on the Judiciary, to co 
| bers. 


Affairs, to consist of five mem- 


t of seven mem- 


sist of seven members. 


bers. 
A Committee on Private Land Claims, to consist of five 
members. 
A Committee on Indian Affairs, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 
| A Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, to 
| cOnsist of five members. 
| A Committec on Claims, to consist of five members. 
| A Committee on the District of Columbia, to consist of 
seven members. 





| sist of five members. 


| sist of five members, who shall have power also to act 


I presume it is well known | 


| but my object now is to move an amendment, the | 
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| 


}] : 
| of the present Senate are entirely unacquainted 
A Committee on Finance, to consist of seven members. || With the whole subject, and “ 


A Committee on Commerce, to consist of seven mem- | 


j 
| 


A Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to con- 


A Committee on Public Lands, to consist of seven mem- | 


A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to con- | 


jointly with the same Committee of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives. 


A Committee on Territories, to consist of seven members. | 


A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to consist of five members, to whom 


shall be referred all resolutions directing the payment of | 


money out of the contingent fund of the Senate, or cre- 
ating a charge on the same. 
A Committee on Printing, to consist of three members, 


| 
| 
| A Commtnittee on the Library, to consist of five members. 
| 
| 
| to whom shall be referred every question on the printing 


of the Executive Departments, and all memorials, petitions, 
accompanying documents, together with all other matter 
the printing of which shall be moved, excepting bills ori- 
ginating in Congress, resolutions offered by any Senator, 
communications from the Legislatures, or conventions law- 


by order of the standing committees of the Senate. Mo- 
tions to print additional numbers shall likewise be referred 
| to said committee ; and when the report shall be in favor 
| of printing additional numbers, it shall be accompanied by 
an estimate of the probable cost; and it shall be the duty 
of such Committee on Printing to report, in every case, in 
one day, or sooner, if practicable; the said committee shall 
also supervise and direct the procuring of maps and draw- 
ings accompanying documents ordered to be printed. 

A Committee on Engrossed Bills, to consist of three mem- 
| bers, whose duty it shall be to examine all bills, amend- 
| ments, resolutions, or motions, before they go out of the 
possession of the Senate ; and shall deliver the same to the 
Secretary of the Senate, who shall enter upon the Journal 
that the same have been correctly engrossed. 

A Committee on Enrolled Bills to consist of three mem- 
bers. 


ploy a clerk, with the exception of the six following, which 
shall not be entitled toa clerk, viz: 

1. The Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

2. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3. The Committee to Audit and Contro}] the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

4. The Committee on the Library. 

5. The Committee on Engrossed Bills. 

6. The Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printing, and 
ee shal! be permanent clerks, at a salary of $1,850 per 

um. 


of documents, reports, or other matter transmitted by either | 


| fully called, of the respective States, and motions to print | 


Each of the foregoing cominittees shall be entitled toem- | 


| 


| the number of the committee to seven. 
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The clerks employed by all the other committees shall 
receive a compensation of six dollars per diem during the 
time of their actual employment, Sundays included, and at 
tae close of the second session of each Congress shall be 


entitled to an extra compensation, equal to the amount of 
their per diem for sixty days. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana accept the amendment proposed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
[Mr. Wetter] at the regular session, increasing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to seven mem- 
bers? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection. I 
have no authority to accept an amendment in 
behalf of a special committee, but I make no op- 
position on my own part. 

Mr. SEWARD. | wish to make a suggestiog 
in relation to the disposition of this matter. It 


| is familiar to those who have been members of 


the Senate heretofore, that this subject has been 
examined by a committee, of which the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana was chairman, and 
that he made a written report; but the subjecs 
was not acted on definitely by the late Senate 
before itsadjournment. It is to be observed, that 


| now it comes into the Senate not as such a report, 
for all Use business of the last session is ended 


and disposed of in some way or other, and this 
can only be regarded as a new proposition, so far 
as this Senate is concerned, presented by the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana. While I, for 
one, should be very glad to goon and dispose of it, 
I remember, at the same time, that some members 


have the same 
interest in it that we all have. s there can be 
no necé&sity for immediate action, I suggest to 
the Senate that it had better lie over until to-mor- 
row. In the mean time, those who have now 


come into the Senate will have an opportunity to 


| see the report, and we can then take it up and 
| dispose of it. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. I presume there will 
be very little difference of opinion as to what I 
desire, and I wish to perfect the proposition while 
it is before the Senate. The Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs really performs as much labor as 
any committee of the Senate. In addition to the 
colina duties of a Committee on Military Af- 
fairs this report devolves on them all the duties 
formerly discharged by the Committee on the 


A || Militia. Wiouhile increasing the duty, it dimin- 
| A Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, to con- || , 


ishes the nt#hber of members of the committee. 
I trust there will be no opposition to increasing 
I move 


| that amendment. 





While I am on the floor, I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana, whatis his object in 
introducing the clause requiring the Committee 
on Printing to report in every case within one 
day, or sooner if possible? 


Mr.STUART. [understood the Senator from 


| New York to object to the consideration of this 


question to-day. If so, it cannot be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thé Chair did not 
understand the Senator from New York to object 
to the consideration of the resolution. If so, it 
must lie over. 

Mr. STUART. I inquire of the Senator from 
New York, if | understood him correctly as ob- 
jecting to the consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I did not object to its con- 
sideration. I merely made a suggestion to the 
Senate as to the proper course of proceeding. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. What I have said is 
pertinent to the question. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the propriety of the amendment 
I have moved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Alabama will please suspend his remarks fora 
moment. The Chair considers this an original 
resolution presented by the Senator from Louis- 
iana; and if objected to, it must lie over under 
the rules. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This is the 
beginning of a new Senate, and everything should 
commence de novo. We have no rules; we have 
no committees; we have nothing preparatory te 
legislation. I object to debating gone-by business. 
If my objection can be powerful enough to pre- 
vent its consideration, and make it lie over uaeil 
next session, I object to it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
made to the consideration of the resolution, it 
wil] lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator from 
Kentucky will withdraw his objection. Itis man- | 
ifest that there is much to be done at the present 
session, and we have time enough now to do it. 
It is the ordinary course, I understand, to arrange 
these matters at the beginning of the session. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 1 withdraw 
my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
before the Senate, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I wish to inquire of 


the Senator from Louisiana the object of requiring | 


The resolution is 


Objection being || 
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| 

was made by me, the special committee on this 
| subject adopted; and I hope the Senate will adopt 
| at, 

The other portion to which the Senator from 
Alabama has alluded, he will see, on examin- 
ation, has heretofore been part of the rule. It is 
merely put in for the purpose of hasterfing the 
action of the Committee on Printing. It is not 
rigidly enforced. It is not expected that in all 
cases the Committee on Printing will report within 
twenty-four hours, but in many cases there is 
no difficulty in doing so, and it ought to be done. 
Where they need more time, they can undoubt- 
edly take it, and a report is proper if it comes in 
after a day has passed. As a general rule, while 





the Committee on Printing to report in one day or 
sooner if possible? 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I will read to my friend 
from Alavama the existing rule of the Senate on | 
that subject, which we saw no motive for chang- | 
ing: ‘and it shall be the duty of such Committee 
on Printing to report in every case in one day, or 
sooner if practicable.’? Thatis now the standing | 
rule. We propose no change in it. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK. Thatrule bas not been 
observed since the Committee on Printing was 
formed. Itis physically impossible for that com- 
mittee to report in one day on every proposition | 
referred to them. I move to strike out that restric- 
tion, so as to leave the Committee on Printing a 
reasonable time to consider questions, and not 
require them to disregard the rules of the Senate. 
If they attended to no other matters, the business 
before the Committee on Printing is enough to 
require the attention of its members the whole 
time. To insist on their reporting in oneslay, is | 
an invidious distinction against them, which ] 
trust the Senate will not impose upon the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I move to strike out that | 
restriction. | 
Mr. FESSENDEN. In answer to the objec- | 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, who has been, | 
like myself, a member of the Committee on Print- 
ing for some years past, I will state to him that | 
the select committee to which this subject was | 
referred made a very essential modification in the | 
rule in reference to the duties of the Committee | 
on Printing, at my suggestion. By comparing | 
the new rule with the old one, he will find that 
such a modification was made. It has been cus- | 
tomary, under the old rule, to print certain exec- 
utive documents sent here, as a matt@of course, 
without first referring them to the Committee on 
Printing. It has been found in practice, that | 
printing these documents at once, without any 
consideration, has led to considerable abuse. If | 
they go to the Committee on Printing, the proba- | 
bility is, that in many cases that committee would 
properly report against printing them at ail, and 
thus save a very considerable expense. For 
instance, a member, for some purpose of his own, | 


or to gratify some friend, moves a resolution || 


calling for the proceedings of a court-martial, or | 
something of that kind. Those proceedings come 
here, and prove to be a very large bundle of 
papers, making a considerable volume—a volume 
in which nobody in the Senate, and hardly any- 
body in the country, is interested. A motion to 
print is made, and uo one feeling any interest in 
the subject, that motion is agreed to as a matter 
of course, and the printing takes place; when, 
if it were referred to the Committee on Printing, 
they would examine the matter, and in many 





1} 


I have been a member of the committee, we have 
endeavored—I think the honorable chairman will 
bear me out in the assertion—to make our reports 
| concerning printing just as soon as we could. If 
we could, make them in twenty-four hours we 
‘have done so. If we had not the information to 
enable us to do it we deferred the report. We 
have never found the slightest practical difficulty 
in regard to this portion of the rule. I dare say 
none would ever be found. It may as well stand 
as it is—a hint to the Committee on Printing that 
they are expected to make their reports with as 
much speed as is practicable under the circum- 
stances. I see no object in striking out this por- 
tion of the rule, because my own experience is, 
that has been productive of no sort of practical 
harm or inconvenience. At the same time, how- 
ever, | am not disposed to be strenuous in rela- 
tion to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
to strike out that portion of the proposed rule 
which requires the Committee on Printing to re- 
port in every case within one day or sooner if 
practicable. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. I concur in the alter- 


| ation of the rule suggested by the Senator from 


Maine as salutary and proper; but I ask him if 
he is not aware, as a member of the Committee 
on Printing, that we have complied with the 
requirement that we shall report in one day only 
in special instances, where from the importunities 
of gentlemen submitting motions to print, we 
have been induced to reportina short time. I am 
not willing to act under a rule and yet be obliged 
to refuse to conform to its requirements. 
Besides, the adoption of this feature now, when 
we are framing a new rule, would seem to imply 
an official delinquency on the part of the Printing 
| Committee if they do not hereafter report within 
| one day after a proposition is submitted to them. 
My colleagues on that committee will bear me 
witness to the fact, that there have been cases 
before us in regard to which it would be wholly 
| impossible, unless we neglected all our other 
| duties, to comply with this provision. As I have 
said, I do not like to act under a rule unless I can 
conform to its requirements as a member of the 
Committee on Printing, if I am to continue on 
that committee. Matters come before that com- 
mittee, and are likely to be before it hereafter to 
attend to, which would require almost the whole 
| time of the members in the committee-room, with- 
lout attending to business in the Senate. The 
members of that committee are members of other 
| committees, and they have not always time imme- 
| diately to attend to every proposition that may 





|| be referred to them. I see no propriety in requir- 


cases find that the printing was entirely unneces- || ing that committee to do what the Senate knows 


sary for the action of the Senate, and 
expense of printing would be saved. 
Again, ithas been suggested in regard to the 
President’s message and accompanying docu- 
ments, that a very considerable portion of those 
documents are mere useless matter for purposes 
of public distribation—such as bids made for con- 
tracts, and items of that description, which are 
of no general interest whatever, and communicate 


thus the 


they cannot do. When matters of this kind are 
referred to the committee, there is an implied 
obligation that they will take them up and con- 
sider them at the earliest practicable period, with- 
out the additional requirement of a provision of 
this kind in the rules. If the committee should 
be unmindful of it, 1 venture to say the gentleman 
introducing the subject to the notice of the Senate 
would very soon remind the committee ef the 


no information of any value to the country. By || necessity of prompt action. I move to strike out 


referring to the Committee on Printing documents |, this clause, so as to let the Committee on 


of that description, they might be very much less- 
ened in size, and thus a large expense would be 
saved. The alteration in the rule to which I have 
alluded, is to provide rring all documents, 
except certain legislati ~~ as 
reports of committees—to the Com on Print- 
ing in the firstinstance. That suggestion, which 





Printing 
stand on the same footing as all other commit- 
tees. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 was glad to hear the Sen- 


ator from Maine, my colleague on the Printing 


Committee, speak as he has spoken of the dili- 
ence of that committee in the perfo f its 


uties. I concur with him in much that he has. 
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said. At the same time, I must say that I think 
the provision incorporated into the proposed rule 


by the Senator from Louisiana is unjust to that 
committee. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Allow me to remind the 
Senator from Arkansas that itis not incorporated 
by the Senator from Louisiana, but it is one of 
the standing rules of the Senate, and has been 80 
ever since we have been members of the committee 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then it is now to be made 
a Jaw on us by another declaration. If it was q 
standing rule before, and was not abrogated, I 
presume the practice under it might have justified 
the course hitherto taken. But now here is q 
clear declaration that the Committee on Printin 
shall, in every case, report in one day or sooner 
if practicable. If that was the rule before, it ig 
now to be reénacted and reénforced more clearly, 
In order to do this, that committee must hold’, 
se every day when an order for printing ig 
referred to it, and this will throw on it a burden 
that will prevent its members from attending to 
any other committee duties. I am not willing 
to stand in that attitude, or to be thus coerced. 
There are many matters referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing which not only do not need im- 
mediate action, but ought never to be acted upon 
at all; and there are many of them that the com- 
mittee never does act upon, because that has 
seemed to be the most agreeable method to the 
Senate; and, as we believed, the most sensible 
manner of managing such subjects. 

Now, the Senate is called upon to enact into 
a positive rule, that the Committee on Printing 
shall, in every case, report in one day or sooner, 
if practicable. I object to it on personal grounds, 
If any such provision was in the old rule I never 
knew it. If it be now adopted, the result will be, 
that the first time the feelings of a Senator become 
excited for the want of a report from the commit- 
tee on some proposition of his, he can rise on this 
floor, and assail me as a member of the commit- 
tee, if [ should be on it; and [ shall certainly not 
be on it if this provision be adopted. A Senator, 
excited and irritated because his business is not 
reported upon immediately, can rise, and charge 
upon the committee a violation of the rules of 
this body. He can point them to this provision, 
and say; ‘‘ Here is the law under which you act, 
and yo have failed in the discharge of your du- 
ties.”’ Before his intemperance carried him too 
far, I should like to be able to give him back that 
which he sent me; but here I should have staring 
me in the face this provision of the rule. Ido 
not desire to be placed in an attitude where gen- 
tlemen are invited to assail me with the authority 
of law on their side, when I know that my course 
is just and right. 

his rule says that the Committee on Printing 
shall report in one day or sooner if practicable. 
Who ever heard of such a thing in regard to any 
other matter on the face of the earth? Was any 
such regulation ever made in regard to any other 
committee? Is it not presumable that if ape be 
a necessity for an immediate report, the commit- 
it that clerks are necessary for certain committees. 
tee will be honest enough and intelligent enough 
to see it? Unless the Printing Committee has been 
derelict, I see no reason for laying such extra 
bonds on their shoulders. 

I trust the Senate will not adopt a resolution 
of this charactér. If they do, 1 shall certainly 
ask the Senate to excuse me from serving on that 
committee. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. And so shall I. r 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not want to serve on it 
anyhow. Itis the most loathesome committee 
in the body to serve upon in many points of 
view. If I am to serve on it any or this 
requirement must not be put onme. I do not 
believe the authority of this body can make me 
submit to it and serve on that committee. 

Mr. STUART. I am very desirous, as one 
member of this body, to retain on the Committee 
on Printing my honorable friends from Arkansas 
and Alabama; and I think the Senate may, with 
greet propriety, agree to the amendment which 

ys st, although it has been correctly said 
by the honorable Senator from Maine, that this 
rovision of the rule pr by the Senator 
rom Louisiana is a precise copy of the rule as it 
now m though it is true that it does not 
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require that conimiittee to report in a day unless 
jt is practicable to report in a day, and if it is 
practicable to report sooner, they are to report 
sooner. We havea right at any time to pass a 
resolution of the Senate instructing any commit- 
tee of this body to report according to our pleas- 
ure. If the Senate think there has been unne- 
cessary or inconvenient delay, they may rectify 
itat any moment by adopting a resolution that 
the committee shall réport forthwith or at a par- | 
ticular time. Being of opinion that this commit- 
tee, a8 NOW organized, is one of great vigilance 
and exceeding usefulness in this body, I think the 
Senate may, without any sort of fear of injury | 
or delay to the publie business, make such an 
amendment to this rule as has been moved by the 
honorablé Senator from Alabama. That will | 
place the Cominiittee on Printing on the same 
footing as every other committee of the body, | 
which is, and eati be, offensive to none, and will 
certainly answer every business object that we | 
have in view, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not design to debate 
this matter, but simply to explain it, because it 
strikes me there is a great deal of unnecessary | 
feeling in regard to it. The Senator from Ark- 
ansas, the Setintor from Alabama, and myself, 
have served on the Printing’ Committee for three 
or four years together, and we never found out | 
until this morning how much we had suffered in 
consequence of this rule. We have now found 
out how much we have suffered, and how much | 
we are likely to suffer. The truth is, that if the | 
expression is pointed right, if you put a comma 
after the word ‘‘ day,”’ and then another comma 
after the word *‘ sooner,”’ there is no requirement 
that the committee shall report in one day, unless 
it be practicable. Thus pointed, the provision | 
reads: * It shall be the duty of such Committee | 
on Printing to report, in every case, in one day, | 
or sooner, if practicable;’’ so that the words ‘ if | 
practicable”’ apply as much to the * one day”’ as | 
to the ‘* or sooner,’’ and it has been so construed | 

ractically. Asa matter of fact, the committee | 
bas gone on and done its duty, and reported just | 
as soon as was practicable, and therefore has | 
complied literally with the rule. If, however, 
anybody has any objection to the retention of this || 
clause, there is no reason why it should not be | 
stricken out. I rose not to defend it, but simply 
to say that, finding it there and knowing that it 
had never done any harm in the world, I simply | 
left it there. If the members of the Committee | 
on Printing desire it to be stricken out, I have no 
objection to striking it out. 
r. JOHNSON. As to the remark in regard | 
to what I have suffered, I have only to -say that | 
I never was aware before that there was any such | 
provision im the rule. If there are those here | 
who are skillful in rules, and peculiarly versed in | 
them, f must say that their studies have taken a 
very different direction from mine. I believe an 
examination of the rules must take a great deal 
of time. I have no doubt the mind which has | 
made such an examination is considerably im- | 
proved. It certainly would be a great task, unless 
a man were compelled to undertake it in order to 
be able to preside in the chair. We are well | 
aware that few members know the rules. I doubt 
whether five gentlemen in this body were ever 
before aware that there was in this rule any such 
requisition on the Committee on Printing. Now | 
we all know it, for attention is called to it. Iam | 
not willing that it shall be adopted, and if it be, | 
I shall not consent to serve longer on that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I concur with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, [Mr. Joun- | 
son.] Although I have been a member of that | 
committee for four years, I never before | 
that there was such a requirement in the rule. I 
have endeavored to discharge my duty as soon | 
as possible. Ig this provision is now to be made 
by a vote of the Senate, I very frankly eay I do 
not desire to be longer a member of this commit- 
tee. Why will not gentlemen leave us as other 
committees are left? Of course the committee will 
in every case report as soon as practicable, without 

such a requirement in the rule. 








| 








there beir 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 

on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the Senator from | it aclerk. I have been chairman of the Com- 


Louisiana agree to the amendment to substitute 
seven for five members on the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I had the honor before to 
tell my friend from Alabama that I had no objec- 


tion indiidually. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK. I offer that amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PEARCE. I wish to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Louisiana which, perhaps, 
will answer my purpose, and without moving 
any amendment. The separate rules of the Sen- 
ate prescribe what committees shall be appointed, 


and of what number of members they shall con- || 
There is one commit- 


sist, with one exception. 
tee which is Broce under the authority of a 
oint rule of t 


committee under this separate plan of the Senate. 
The 20th joint rule prescribes that there shali be 


a Joint Committee on the Library, to consist of || 
three members on the part of the Senate, and | : 
|, more as an advisory body, and as a check on the 


three on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Houses, it seems to me proper that it should be 
undisturbed, until by the action of the two 
Houses that joint rule be changed. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will assent to striking 
from his resolution that portion of it which re- 
lates to the Committee on the Library, and leave 
it until the next session, when, if it be desirable, 
the two Houses can make any change which 
may be required. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection to 
that. The proposition for the amendment of the 


ru 1e two Houses, and I think, there- | 
ore, it is not proper for us to interfere with that | 


The reasons for this are very obvious, || 
and I think very proper. Inasmuch as thiscom- | 
mittee is the creation of the joint rule of the two | 








34th rule of the Senate, as I have submitted it, | 


was agreed to unanimously by ne five members 
of the Senate who were appointed # special com- 
mittee for that purpose at the last session. I do 
not feel justified in accepting any proposition on 
behalf of the committce, but individually I make 
no objection to this change. 

Mr. PEARCE. I move, then, that so much 
of the resolution as relates to the Committee on 
the Library be stricken out. Let it stand under 
the joint rule of the two Houses which created 
the committee, prescribed the number of its mem- 
bers, and defined its duties. My amendment is 
to strike out the words ‘*a Committee on the 
Library, to consist of five members.” 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
would not be as well simply to strike out *‘ five 
members,’’ and insert ‘* three members,’’ which 
is the present number. 

Mr. PEARCE. In the original 34th rule of 
the Senate there is nothing said about the Com- 
mittee on the Library. This committee has its 
organization prescribed by a joint rule of the two 
Houses. I 
rule, unaffected by any action here. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment 
as to the Committee on Pensions. I move to 
amend that portion af the resolution which relates 
to that committee by striking out ‘ five mem- 
bers,’’ and inserting ‘‘ seven members.’’ That 
committee had upwards of two hundred cases 
before it at the last session. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. | 

Mr. FOSTER. It will be noticed that the 
resolution now before the Senat® proposes to 
connect with the Committee on Pensions the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which is 
now a separate committee. The resolution pro- 
poses to merge these two committees into one. I 
wish to keep them divided, and I shall offer an 
amendment for that purpose after the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr.BAYARD. Oneportion of this resolution 
provides that certain committees shall not have 
clerks. Among those is the Committee on Public 
Buildings. I move to amend the resolution by 
striking out that committee from that portion of 
the resolution, the effect of which will be to give 


| 
1 
1] 
| 
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j 


| 


L suggest whether it || 


, of the Committee on Public Buildings. 
|| reason why aclerk to this committee is necessary 


esire it to remain under the joint || 


| 





mittee on Public Buildings for four sessions of 
Congress—— 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I suggest to the Senator 
the propriety of withholding that amendment 
until we come to the consideration of the employ- 
ment of clerks. Let us first fix the number of 
committees and of their members, and provide 
for clerks afterwards. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not know that there is 
any particular order to be observed in disposing 
of this question. I take it the resolution is before 
us asa whole. I offer this amendment to it; and 
I ask for the sense of the Senate upon it. I wish 
to state, in a very few words, my reasons for the 
amendment, and I do not know that it will lead 
to debate. If the Senate refuses to allow this 
committee a clerk, which it has had since I have 
been a member of it, I shall certainly ask the 
Senate to excuse me from service as the chairman 


The 


is simply that its duties are not divisible, as are 
those of other committees. The members act 


chairman, than to save him from any labor. The 
Committee on the Library, for all those matters 
which require time and labor, have the officers of 
the Library to attend to them, and to make the 


| inquiries necessary for the purpose of giving 
| information to the committee. 
| the Committee on Public Buildings must acquire 


he chairman o 


a great deal of information in regard to matters 
coming before the committee. To do this, requires 
more time than I, consistently with my duties on 
other committees, could undertake to give to it 
without having a clerk. I think the special com- 
mittee have not weighed the fact that of necessity 
the entire duties of the Committee on Public 
Buildings, so far as labors are concerned, devolve 
on the chairman, and are not divisible among the 
members. I think there should be a clerk to that 
committee. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have before me a list of 
all the committees of the Senate, and of the num- 
ver of subjects referred to each committee at the 
first session of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, with 
the number of reports made by each committee, 
In looking at this list, it could not but strike those 
who were engaged in revising the rules of the 


| Senate that there was an abuse so far as regards 
| the employgpent of clerks by the committees. 


For instance: the Committee on Commerce had 
two hundred and twenty-eight references, and 
made one hundred and ten reports; the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs had two hundred and thir- 
teen references, and made one hundred and for- 
ty-eight reports; and so on. Numerous other 


| committees had references by hundreds, and 
| made reports by dozens. 
i| Public Buildings had referred to them seven mat- 


The Committee on 


ters, and made not one report. Upon this ex- 
hibit, the special committee appointed to revise 
the rules of the Senate could not peree‘ve on what 
ground the Committee on Public Buildings could 
expect to have a clerk retained in its service. If, 


| however, as my friend from Delaware says, it is 


absolutely essential, from the nature of the busi- 
ness of that committee, to retain a clerk, ! per- 
sonally can make no objection; but with the 
exhibit of the business of the committees, it cer« 
tainly appeared to us that no clerk was necessary 
for that committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the data of the honorable 
Senator were the true basis of calculation—if that 
was the true mode of estimating the labor of the 
committee, undoubtedly his conclusion would be 
correct; but the matters referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings do not require reports to be 
made. In many cases we have aaie to be dis- 
charged without any further report There are 
duties connected with the Committee on Publie 
Buildings outside of all references of individual 
petitions or other matters requiring investigation, 
and as I stated before, the labor of that investi- 
gation falls entirely on the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I do not say that it is severe intellectual 
labor, but it occupies time. There is information 
to be collected; and if the chairman isobliged to 
attend to it, he must ny, devote his whole 
time to it, to the exclusion of his duties on other 
Committees. 1 have oceupied a position as a 
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member of the Committees on the Judiciary and 
on the Library, and | know that you cannot tell, 
from the number of reports alone. what is the ex- 
tent of labor of a commitiee. I know in regard 
to one of the committees of this body of which 
I was formerly a member, one half of the reports 
were made by the clerk. Differing from some 
gentlemen with whom I had conversation on the 


subject, under no circumstances would I, as a | 


member of. a committee, ever permit a clerk to 
draw upareport for me. I should draw it up my- 
self,and he might copy it. I would never intrust 
to him the power of making a report. I do not 





think that is the proper use of aclerk. I am per- | 


foctly satisfied that any gentlemanwho takes the 
position will find that the labor of chairman of 


the Committee on Public Buildings is greater than || 


he anticipated—that it is labor which requires 
time to perform, and more time than he can afford, 
consistently with his other duties, withouta clerk. 
I have no objection to remaining on that commit- 
tee as a member, but I shall certainly ask to be 
excused from serving as chairman if that commit- 
tee he denied a clerk. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The special committee 


were obliged to act on some sort of principle in | 


relation to the mattér intrusted to them. I know 
itis a very invidious matter to talk about these 
clerks, and to allow them to some committees and 
refuse them to others. When I was a member 
of the other House of Congress, a dozen or more 
years ago, there were but two or three commit- 


tees in the Senate or the House of Representatives |! 
It has got to be | 


to which clerks were allowed. 
the case now that every committee has a clerk, 
whether it has anything wp do or not, and it is 
substantially the case with many of them that 
the clerk is simply clerk of the » & 

his private business, 
system, | do not see why each member of the 


airman, to do | 
If we are to sanction that 





| these matters to them, and take their judg 


| 


| 
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on them. * ed fone 
I made no report this session in two cases, 


| which I did not examine simply from inability 


|| charged. 


on account of sickness to do so; but every case 
referred to the committee is always the subject 
of examination and consideration. tedly, 
instead of reporting on them, as we did not think 
any action necessary, we simply asked to be dis- 
I have no desire to retain the position 


, of chairman of the Commitiee on Public Build- 


|| Buildings as any other. 


“= I only state what my experience is. 

r. FESSENDEN. e may as well settle 
this question in regard to the Committee on Public 
I know there is, and 
always has been on the part of the members of the 
Senate, a great aversion to objecting to the em- 


| ployment of a clerk by any committee the chair- 
|} man of which desired that one should be ap- 


pointed; but still the matter must be settled one 


wy or the other; we must either adopt the prin- 


ciple that every committee which asks for aclerk 
shall be allowed one, or we must go intp an ex- 
amination and say that no committee shall be 
allowed a clerk, unless the business of that com- 


| mittee is such as to render a clerk necessary. 


committee clerkship has got to be an office, and 
an office which is sought for. Itis well paid. It 
adds to the expenses of the Government. Unless 
there is business for him to do, I see no reason 


| why aclerk should be appointed to a committee 
| simply because a committee exists. 


Senate should not have a clerk just as well as the || 
chairman of a committee which has no business | 


for aclerk todo. I take it the Committee on 
Public Buildings has no other business to do but 
what is referred to it by the Senate. If it has 
anything to do, it must be in regard to matters 
put in its charge by the Senate. The exhibit 
which the Senator from Louisiana has made, 
shows that in nine months.only seven matters 


were referred to it, and no report made on ee. 


one of them. The honorable Senator from De 


aware says that itis nevertheless osition the 


business of which takes time. 1 shoftld be happy | 


if he would explain to me what kind of business 


that committee has to do which is not referred to | 


it by the Senate of the United States, and what 
it is that takes time. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish the honorable Senator 
were a member of the committee. If he were, he 
would find out. No reports were made, because 
they were deemed unnecessary in those cases; but 
the subjects were all considered and investigated, 


I confess I am greatly at a loss to reconcile one 
of the ideas of the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware with another. He will not trust a clerk to 
draw up a report for him; aclerk to him is a mere 
scribe to do writing under his direction. He 
wants to acquire certaininformation. Can he get 
that informati>n from acommonclerk? He says 
he is unaequ.: ‘ed with architecture and the lay- 





ing out of pu'tic grounds, that he is required to | 


obtain information on those subjects, oes he 
get it from a clerk ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Through a clerk. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He can get it as well 
through a messenger. If the clerk is merely to 
carry a letter to somebody else, and bring an 
answer back, it can be done as well through a 
messenger, or through the post office, as through 
aclerk. Ido not understand the logic and the 
facts the honorable Senator adduces. Unless the 


| Senate adyoot the system that every committee 


which desires a clerk shall have one for its con- || 


venience, or the convenience of its chairman, I 
see no reason why this committee should be 
allowed a clerk. If, however, the Senate choose 
to decide that a clerk shall be allowed in all cases, 


| wherever one may be desired by the members 


composing a committee, so be it; I can only vote 
against it and let it go. 
Mr. BAYARD. This report allows clerks to 


| all committees except certain specified ones, to 


and that required time and labor on the part of the |) 


chairman. 
fess to have any particular knowledge of the build- 


ings and grounds upon which work is going on | 


here, I must obtain the information necessary 
to understand the appropriations which I have to 
recommend for public works—such as your dome, 
your water-works, your Capitol extension, on 


which I am entirely uninstructed, unless [ obtain || 


information by specific inquiry. Does the honor- 
able Senator suppose that does not take time? If 


he were placed in my situation, he would find || 


that it takes a great deal of time. It is diffi- 
cult for me to specify everything which requires 
time at the hands of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings; and I can only state the 
general result. ‘The honorable Senator seems to 
disregard thy fact, that there are general duties 
connected wh the supervision of the public 
grounds involving the necessity of going over 
them, ascertaining their locality, and learning 
what appropriations are necessary for their im- 
provement, There are twenty or thirty or forty 
appropriations asked for each session, and it re- 
quires a great deal of time and labor to investigate 
and determine as to the propriety of allowing or 
disallowing them. Thege duties are necessaril 

indivisible, They dovelame the chairman. He 
brings the information he collects before 
the committee, as an advisory body, to explain 


I am no architect; and I do not pro- | i 
|, to explain — and wherefore they except some 
and include ot 


which they are not allowed. If I were disposed 
to enter into the matter, I could call on gentlemen 


1er committees, and they would be 
unable, perhaps, to give the exact amount of labor 
they had to perform, and the duties tht clerk had 


| to perform, as I have been in this case. 


he first of the excepted: committees is the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills. Every one can 
easily understand that that committee requires 


no clerk, The bills are prepared, and all the 


members of the committee have to do is to read 
them over and attach to them their initials, for 
the purpose of, certifying that they are correct. 
The Committe® on Engrossed Bills is in a similar 
position. The Committee on the Library is the 
next of the excepted ones. I have already ex- 
plained to the Senate that the officers connected 
with the library perform all the functions of a 
clerk for the Committee on the Library, without 
the necessity of there being a special clerk for 
thatcommittee. But for that it would be obliged 
to have aclerk. Most of the labor falls on the 
chairman, and he would be obliged to have a 
clerk but for the assistance rendered him by the 
officers of the library. The nexton the excepted 
list is the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is a 
mere committee of decision. The accounts are 
laid before the committee by the Secretary of the 
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ment || Senate, and the committee does nothing but look 


over them and examine them. 
There are two others on this excepted list—the 
Committee on Public Buildings and the Commit. 


_ tee on Patents and the Patent Office. As to the 


Committee on Patents, I know so little about its 


_ duties, never having been a member of it, that I 


cannotsay whether it ought to be excepted or not 
These are the only two committees, in fact, which 
are denied a clerk that could have any use for 
one; and as to one of these committees I cannot 
say that a clerk is necessary. As to the other, | 
can. If I chose to go over the list, though ‘it 
would be an invidious task, I think I could show 
that committees have been allowed clerks whose 
abors are not greater or more onerous. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have been a member 
of the Committee on Patents for two Congresses, 
It appears from the record that it has a great deal 
more business to do than the Committee on Pyb- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. I do not know the 
number of subjects referred to @e Committee on 
Patents, but I know that it has made a very con- 
siderable number of reports; I have made some 
| myself, and others have made more. Still, my 

experience on that committee satisfied me that a 
clerk to it was of no manner of use. He ma 
notify members when the meetings are to be held, 
| request their attendance, and do a little writing; 
| but he is of no service to the labors of the com- 
mittee; and, therefore, at my suggestion, thatcom- 
mittee was not allowed a clerk in this report. | 
thought we could make a saving there. 

Mr. BAYARD. The labors of that committee, 
I presume, are divisible, and can be assigned to 
its different members. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We might as well, on 
that principle, make the Committee on Public 
| Buildings consist of one member. I was not 


|, aware before that the Senator from Delaware per- 


formed all the duties of that committee, and that 
the other members of it were mere men of straw, 
holding a place on the list, but not doing anything 
_—not ever. thinking. 

Mr. BAYARD. I made no such application 
| as that the members of the committee were men 
of straw. The honorable Senator is not justified 
by anything I have said, in using such a remark. 
I spoke of the other members of the committee 
as being advisory; their judgment is necessary; 
but I said the labor fell not on them but on the 
chairman more peculiarly than in other commit- 
tees. If the honorable Senator quotes my lan- 
guage, I will thank him to state it in my words, 
and not represent, or rather, misrepresent me as 
using a term in reference to the members of the 
| committee, which I never made use of. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I made no representation 
whatever. I simply inferred, from what the Sen- 
/ator did state, what the rest of the committee 
were. Hesaid the duties were not divisible; that 
they all fell on the chairman; that he had to do 
the whole. If that be the case, of course the other 
members of the committee are mere nobodies. 
The Senator says the labors of that committee are 
not divisible, and therefore I grant it to be so, 
though I cannot exactly comprehend why it is. 
If we have referred seven subjects to a committee 
consisting of six members, I cannot see why one 
subject may not be committed to one member, 
and another to another, as is done in other cases. 
I say again, according to the Senator’s statement 
—not that I attempt to quote his lnguage—as a 
matter of fact, all the remaining members of the 
commiitee must be men of straw, and nothing else 
except on te 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware is, in the clause 
** each of the foregoing committees shall be enti- 
tled to employ a clerk, with the exception of the 
six following,” tostrike out of the excepted com- 
mittees the words, ‘‘ the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds.” . 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish to test that ques- 
tion, and I call for the yeas and nays. 





The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. MALLOR ‘ t 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings 


I shal! vote with the chair- 
. When 


a Senator rises in his place here, and informs the 
Senate that it has devolved on him, as chairman 
of the committee, more labor than he can conve- 


niently perform, I am willing to take that state- 
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ment; and on that ground alone I will vote to give 


his committee a clerk. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall vote for it on that ground; 
and, besides, | have a very strong conviction on 
my own mind thata clerk is necessary to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings. There is a very large 
number of public buildings here, and that com- 
mittee must have a great deal of labor to perform. 
In addition to this, my confidence in the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings induces me 
to believe that he would notask for what was un- 
necessary. I shall! therefore vote for this amend- 


ent. 

r Mr. TRUMBULL. I apprehend that ifa clerk 
is to be granted on the application of a commit- 
tee, the result of this movement is no change in 
the rules at all. That is what is now done; and 
under that practice what is the result? Nearly 
every committee of this body has a clerk, no mat- 
ter whether it has any business to do or not. | 
How does this happen? Howis it that during the 

resent session of Congress, committees which 
fave made no reports at all—committees, as was | 
stated at a former session, that had never assem- 
bled, that had never had a single meeting, have 
had clerks? This is the abuse which it was sought | 
to correct. Now the special committee come in 
with a proposition that certain committees shall 
have clerks, and that certain others shall not have 
them. It is objected to this report, or rather to 
the proposition now made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, that some person who was chairman 
of a committee during a former session says it is 
proper that committee should have a clerk, and 
we are told that we must vote to assign a clerk to 
that committee, because that statement is made. | 
If that be so, we have made by this movement 
no change at all. 

If this be done to-day, the same thing will be 
done to-morrow, for some of the other committees || 
which, according to this proposition, are to have || 
no clerks. Some morning a member of another 
committee will rise and propose that it have a | 
clerk. It will be enough that that suggestion is 
made by a member of a committee and a clerk will 
be granted if the practice be adopted to-day of 
allowing a clerk on such a suggestion. 

These clerks are very convenient, I suppose, to 
some members of the committees; but if a clerk | 
is given as a mere convenience to the chairman 
of acommittee, as was avowed at the last session, 
tobe made use of for the purpose of directing || 
documents and performing other duties, clerks 
might, with the same propriety, be assigned to | 
every member of this body. I am disposed to be | 
governed by the report of the special committee | 
which has investigated this matter, which has | 
looked into the subject and examined the busi- | 
ness of the various committees. We are told by | 
it that clerks are necessary for certain committees. | 
Very well; let us vote for them. It also tells us 
after an examination and a comparison of the , 
business of the various committees that certain | 
others do not need clerks. I hope the Senate | 
will adhere to the report as it is made, and not in 
this instance establish the rule of giving a clerk | 
to every committee which asks for one, no matter | 
whether it has any business for a clerk or not. | 

I do not pretend to know what business may | 

| 
| 
| 
} 











be done by the particular committee which it is 
now said will need aclerk; but I prefer to be gov- 
erned bf the report of the special committee which 
has investigated the subject, and therefore, I shall 
vote against allowing a clerk to this committee. 
Mr. MALLORY. The honorable Senator from || 
Illinois does not treat the question with entire | 
fairness; nor have the remarks which he has made 
responded at all to the brief suggestion I addressed || 
to the Senate. He says we areabout to establish || 


arule giving a clerk to every committee on the | 


mere suggestion that one is wanted, and for the 

mere purpose of franking documents. That is | 
not the point; por is it what the Senator from 
Delaware contends for. The Senator from Dela- | 





ware makes an exception of one committee, con- 
ceding the report in every other case to be correct. 
I vote for his proposition on the ground that when 
a chairman of a committee rises in his place and 
informs the Senate that the public business com- 
mitted to his care requires a clerk, the inference 
18, of course, that unless we give him one the 
public interest will not be so bserved; and 


© 





I think the judgment of that Senator is superior 

to that of the whole Senate on such a point. 
Mr. BUTLER. I wish to inform gentlemen 

that there are no chairmen of committees on this 


floor,and they have no right to speak for their | 


committees. here is no chairman; there are no 
committegs now. The committees have not yet 
been arranged for this session. 

Mr. PUGH. 
ion of the Senator from Delaware, who has served 
upon the Committee on Public Buildings heretofore 
as chairman, than I have for the opinion of the se- 
lect committee, who know nothing about the busi- 
ness of this committee. I am confirmed in that 
opinion when the chairman of the selectcommittee 
tellsus on what principles they have gone. Who- 


business comes on the appropriation bills. I 


I have more regard for the opin- | 


ghree or four hours at the last session, reporting | 


|} amendments to the amount of two or three mil- 
| lions of dollars to be placed on one appropriation | 


bill. 


I shall vote to give this committee a clerk, and 


if any Senator will move to strike out the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office from the 
excepted list, I shall vote to strike that out. I 
was a member of two committees at the last 
Congress, and I know that committee service is 
arduous and thankless. 
of Congress have correspondence of their own, 
and business of their own to attend to, and I will 
vote to give them every facility to relieve them 


| from the troubles which beset them as members 


of committees. I have no doubt that, with the 
exception of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, the Committee on the Library, the Com- 


| mittee on Enrolled Bills, and the Committee on 


Engrossed Bills, every committee of the Senate 
ought to have aclerk. As to the committees to 
which the Senator from Illinois refers that have 
no business, this report abolishes them all. By 


| it we get rid of the Committee on Manufactures, 


the Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on 


| the Militia, the Committee on Revolutionary 
| Claims, the Committee on Roads and Canals, and 


the Committee on Retrenchment. I do not think 
we ought to abolish the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. I believe that will turn out to be 
a mistake, and we shall have to restore that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ihave given notice that I shall 
move an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. PUGH. [shall vote with the Senator for 


| that amendment; but the committees complained 


of are now abolished. It seems to me that by 
allowing clerks to the committees which I have 
named we shall not increase the expenses of the 
Senate. For my part, I shall vote to give each 
of those committees a clerk, and I have no doubt 
it will be found very beneficial. 

The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Bararp, by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 
24, nays 26; as follows: 


I know that members | 


| this Congress, two hundre 
ever expected the Committee on Public Buildings ] 


to make reports in the shape of bills? Their || of this 


| which would be really too onerous for one com- 
think the Senator from Delaware had the floor for || 


SENATE. 


| committee of this body. The gharacter of the 
questions referred to it is historical, requiring 
research, time, and labor. Taking the number 
of cases, and the character of the business, into 
account, I hazard nothing in saying that no com- 
mittee has had more real jabor than this. 

Under these circumstances, I hope this com- 


mittee will not be merged in another, and espe- 


cially in one that I think has really more business 
than any committee of this body —I mean the 
Committee on Pensions, for to that committee 
there were referred, during the first session of 
and thirty cases\—a 
reater number than to any other committee. 
ow, to put the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims with the Committee on Pensions, would 
be merging tevo of the most important committees 
body, and making an amount of business 


mittee to perform. 
the committees. 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I can make no opposition 
to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut. 
The special committee supposed the duties of 
the Committees on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims might very well be united, inasmuch as 
the subjects were germane to each other, and the 

, legislation altogether of a beneficiary class; but 
the chairman of the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims [Mr. Evans] assures me that he does not 
consider that the business of that committee can 
Seen by the Committee on Pensions, in 
addition to the duties already devolved on that 
committee. He states to me that they-are ardu- 
ous, and require much research. I shall cheer- 
fully agree that these two committees be retained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the proposition 
by inserting before the words ‘*‘ A Committee on 
Foreign Relations,’’ the followigg: ‘* A Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections, to consist of seven 
members.”’ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator will 
give some reason for that proposition. It pro- 
poses the formation of a new committee, and I 
suppose has reference to a particular class of 
business which may come before us at this ses- 
sion. This is certainly not to be adopted without 
some consideration, and | hope the Senate will 
not agree to it simply because it is moved, unless 
some very gqod reasons be given for forming this 
new committee. 


It costs nothing to separate 
I hope my amendment will be 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, lam not now 


| chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, but 


YEAS — Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, Broderick, | ; : 
|| measure censured, as chairman of the Committee 


Brown, Butler, Cameron, Douglas, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Johnson, Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pugh, 


Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Simmons, Slidell, Thomson of New | 


Jersey, and Wright—24. 
NAYS — Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Biggs, 
Clay, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Evans, 


son, King, Pearce, Seward, Stuart, Toombs, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilson, and Yulee—26. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. FOSTER. 1 move an amendment, in line || 


nineteen, to strike out the words ‘‘ and revolu- 
tionary claims,’’ and insert after line twenty, “A 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to consist 
of five members.’’ The grounds on which I ask 


| this are, I think, such as to entitle neonates 


to the favorable consideration of the Senate. To 


|| the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which 


the report proposes to abolish, there have been 
referred during the past Congress one hundred 
and forty-seven cases—a greater numper of cases 
than has been referred to almost any committee 
of this body. There are a few committees to 
which more business has been referred; but when 
the character of the business is taken into con- 
sideration, I am persuaded it will be seen that 
this committee has had as much labor as any 


| I have been for many years past. Since [ have 
occupied that relation to this body, {| think we 
have had about seven cases of contested elections. 
They are rather disagreeable subjects. In every 
parliamentary body, certainly'in the Parliament 
of England and in almost all the State Legisla- 
| tures, there are such committees as that proposed 
to be formed by my friend from Ohio. A com- 
mittee of privileges and elections is one that ought, 
of its own motion, to take up and consider ques- 
tions of contested election I have been in some 


| on the Judiciary, for not having taken that course 
in relation to contested elections heretofore. I 
think such a committee as that proposed by = 

l 


|| friend from Ohio ought to be raised, and | sha 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Iver- | 





vote most willingly for hisamendment. I know, 
however, that, in doing so, it may be thought that 
| desire to throw off some responsibility from my 
own committee; but, at the proper time, 1 shall 
ask to be discharged from serving on any com- 
| mittee. I have been for ten years on the Judi- 


| ciary Committee, and for six years I served on it 


| without a clerk. I must say, that I have had on 
| that committee very able coadjutoyg, and I can 
never complain of the reminiscen®@® connected 
| with it. My friend from North Carolina, whom 
| I now see on the floor, [Mr. Badger,] served 
| with me on that committee, and I used to make 
him work a little; and I have had on that com- 
| mittee other gentlemen of whom I have very pleas- 
| ant recollections. For the first six years that [ 
_ served on it I did a great deal of work. For the 
| last four years I have tried to make some of my 
oung friends do a portion of the work—particu- 
ly my friend from Gcorgia (Mr. Toomss} and 
my friend from Ohio, (Mr. Pueu.] 
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[ say that a committee on privileges and elec- 
tions ought to be raised to take cognizance of cases 
of disputed election at the first day of the session, 
and to purge the body. No body on earth ought 
to allow any foreign man to participate in its pro- 
ceedings. If it is formed on a proceeding in the 
nature of quo warranto that a man is not entitled 
to a seat here, there should be a committee whose 
business it should be te take cognizance of that 


fact. Having proclaimed my purpose to ask leave | 
to be excused from serving on any committee, [ | 


take this occasion to say that I think my friends 
who will remain on the Judiciary Committee 
shou!d be relieved from these cases. My friend 


from Georgia, [Mr. Toomns,}] my friend from 


} and launch into a new experiment for w 





Ohio, {Mr. Puen,] and my friend from Delaware, | 
{Mr. Bavarp,] will probably remain on that com- | 
mittee; and if to the Judiciary Committee are to 
be cummitted these cases, three men may be se- | 
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| meneminentin legal and constitutional lore, whose 


high pride in their professional reputation will be 
the best and most perfect guarantee for impar- 
tiality in the reports which they shall make. 

Viewing the subject in every aspect, we found 
it to be unwise and imprudent to departfrom the 
well beaten way, from the track o cca 

ich we 
could see no necessity. ‘These were the motives 
that acted on us. I suggest them to the Senate, 
and leave the decision of the question to its wis- 
dom. 

Mr. PUGH. Idid not say anything in offering 
this amendment, because I supposed the Senate 
was convinced by its experience of last session, 
and the previous session, of the necessity of such 
a committee; but the remarks of the Senator from 


| Maine, and the Senator from Louisiana, make it 


lected to sit with them with a view to the very || 


election case now pending. I am tired of using 
the proscriptive ax to cut off the heads of my 
friends. I have had to do it in two or three in- | 
stances, but I] do not mean to be prosecuting officer | 


any longer. 
Xr. BENJAMIN. Lam sorry, Mr. President, 
that the amendments suggested by different Sen- | 
ators should make me rise oftener than it is my 
habit to rise in the Senate, and oftener than is at 


all pleasant to me; but the proposition now pre- | 


sented makes it necessary for me to say a few 
words. 

The suggestion was made to the special com- 
mittee that it would be proper to raise a com- 
mittee on privileges and elections. The special 
committee was composed of five members. One 
was the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. Hunter ‘| another was the chairman ofthe 
Committee on Territories, [Mr. Doveras;]athird 
was my friend from Maine, [Mr. Fessenven;] a 
fourth was the Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Claims at the last 
Congress, [Mr. Bropueap;] and the fifth was 
myself. On the proposition made to raise a com- 
mittee of this character, after debate, the vote 
was four against to one for it. The reasons for 
that vote I will state. 

It was suggested that there were very few cases 
of contested elections in the Senate. Unfortu- 


| mittee. 


necessary for me to refer to points'which they 
seem to misunderstand. 


The Senator from Louisiana says it was the: 


way of our fathers to refer questions of contested 
election to the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
was demonstrated in a former debate, during the 
late session, that that practice had grown up 
within a very few years. As late as the year 


|| 1851 the settled practice of the Senate was to refer 


every case of contested election to a special com- 
That was the way of our fathers. But 
a case arose from Kentucky, between Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Meriwether, which was a mere question 
of legal right, and that was sent tothe Committee 


_on the Judiciary, because it was not thought 
| necessary to raise a special committee; and since 


that time the Commitfée on the Judiciary has been 
overwhelmed and prostrated with these cases. 
What was the spectacle exhibited at the last 
session? ‘Twice, against the unanimous protest 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, cases of elec- 


| tion were sent to them; and what was the conse- 


quence? I took occasion to foretell it. The whole. 


business of that committee was overthrown. It 
was prevermed from discharging its duty. All its 


' time was taken up, from meeting to meeting. It 
| became a mere committee on elections, and all 





nately, at the last Congress there were two or {| 


three cases, | believe, which was a very unusual 
state of things. There is but a single case now* 
pending. [t was suggested that the Committee | 
on the Judiciary was one of the most important | 
committees of the Senate; that the gentlemen who | 
composed it were selected for their legal and par- 
liamentary experience, for their character, stand- 
ing, and intelligence, and were eminently capable 
of deciding those questions which ordinarily arise 
in relation to privileges and elections. Those 
questions almost always involve purely legal and 
constitutional considerations; facts are very rarely 
atissue. The constitution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee renders it eminently adapted to the solu- 
tion of those questions which are raised inmatters 
of contested election. We felt that no committee 
which could be raised for the special purpose 
could perform these duties so well as this com- 
mittee, selected on the grounds I| have just sug- 
gested. 

Further, if a committee on privileges and elec- 
tions be raised, as its duties will necessarily be 
very limited, as cases must very rarely arise, it 
will be considered, in the course of time, and in 





tees of the body, as one of the committees of least 
importance, as one of those committees on which 
members eminent for their legal and constitutional 
learaing will be least disposed to serve. The con- 
sequence Wi that the committee will be a weak 
one, orif cof™sted elections are expected to arise, 
it will be a committee selected purely on party 
grounds. 

Now, sir, I think it may be said, with equal 
truth and pride, that up to the present time, in 
the Senate of the United States, questions of elec- 
tion have beea decided in a manner eminent! 
judicial—very rarely indeed on consid- 
erations, [tis our object to maintain this high 
character of the Senate, Itis our object to main- 
tain it by referring these ¢ ions to a Committee 


on the Judiciary, composed of eminent lawyers, 


a very short time, as one of the inferior commit- 


| 
| 


' 


, leges and elections. 


the duties which belonged to it as a Committee 
on the Judiciary were postponed; and so itis yet. 
I hope my venerable friend from South Carolina 
will remain at the head of the committee, if it 
shall be my fortune to be put back on it. I can 
speak from the experience of two sessions that 
the practice of referring to it contested election 
cases has resulted in disorganizing the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from Louisiana says we shall 
degrade the character of a committee on privi- 
‘ Why so? It ought to be 
the first committee of this body. It ought to be 
a committee having charge of our privileges as a 
Senate, and of all our elections as individuals. It 


| ought to be constituted of the most eminent mem- 


bers of this body, and | have no fear that it will 
not find business enough. There would have 
been ample occupation for it during last Con- 
yress. 

I offer the amendment on these grounds. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has twice asked this 
body to relieve it from these cases, and the chair- 


| man of that committee, at the last session of 


———————— 


Congress, offered a proposition to create a com- 
mitte on privileges and elections, and.we were 
told we had better let it lie over until we heard 
from the select committee. The select committee 
came forward, but no member of it was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, knew nothing 
of the business of the Judiciary Committee, 
nothing of its condition. It did not understand 
the imperative necessity to which members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have testified, time 
and again, for relieving them from this amount 
of public business. It is simply a question 
whether we shall have a Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or shall make it, in effect, as it is now, a 
committee on privileges and elections. I hore 
the Senate will constitute this committee on 
privileges and elections, and constitute it of 
those most experienced in this body, both on 
questions of parliamentary law and constitutional 
law; and if so constituted, | have no t its 
decisions will be as authoritative as any decisions 
ever pronounced, and there is no more da of 


its being constituted on partisan grounds of 


oe 
a 


the Committee on the Judiciary being constituted 
on oa pene : 
r. - I will say one or two 

in corroboration of what = friend from Ola 
has stated. Contested-election cases are privi- 
leged questions, and when they are sent to the 
Judiciary Committee, I assure the Senate the 
exclude the consideration of all cther matters, and 
they are questions that we all know are of great 
interest. The parties who are concerned in the 
contest, of course, feel anxious about them; their 
friends feel anxious; and the question becomes 
in some respects, a political one. hen such a 

estion is referred to the Judiciary Committee 
the first thing that is said is: ‘* We refer it to you, 
and we require you to report on itas soon as pos- 
sible as a matter of privilege.’’ All questions 
connected with the judiciary system—and there 
are many of them which cage to be considered— 
are postponed, and do not receive half attention, 
A single one of these contested elections, if probed 
to the bottom and discussed as some of the par- 
ties wish them discussed, would take up weeks 
instead of days. Applications have been repeat. 
edly made to the committee to have counsel in 
such cases; but I have always refused it, though 
some of my friends said I was rather arbitrary in 
doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. That was a joke. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have to be arbitrary, or ] 
could not get along with that committee, or any 
other.. A committee on privileges and elections, 
according to the present tendency of things, ought 
to be almost constantly sitting. When these cases 
come here, it is not a very agreeable matter to 
investigate the right of a friend toaseat. I have 
turned out about five, and it is not an agreeable 
office to be turning out from seats men who think 
they are entitled to them, and perhaps the clever- 
est men, too. ° 

Mr. BIGGS. A committee on privileges and 
elections will have to do that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let that committee be selected 
from members who have not so mach business as 
those on the Judiciary Committee. I think there 
ought to be a standing committee of that kind. 

he amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I wish to make a 
suggestion to the honorable Senator who has 
made this report from the select committee, with- 
out moving an amendment. I suggest the pro- 
priety of making the clerks to the committees 
officers for the Congress or for the year, instead 
of allowing them a per diem during the actual 
sessions of Congress, with sixty days’ additional 
pay at the close of the short session, as this prop- 
osition provides. The practice of selecting clerks 
for most of the committees of the Senate is a re- 
cent one. It is found to have some convenience 
in it. A skillful and intelligent clerk is a great 
aid to the business of a committee. It is very 
important to continue him in that employment 
from year to year. He becomes acquainted with 
the routine of the business of the committee to 
which he is assigned. He becomes familiar and 
skilled, and learned even, in matters connected 
with that branch of the Government, and it is a 
loss to dispense with him if he is inclined to con- 
tinue in that employment. Although we give 
such a clerk sixty days’ additional pay at the 
end of a short session, as here proposed, this is 
no adequate support for him during the yéar, and 
he is obliged to seek other employment; and thus 
we lose the advantage of all the experience and 
learning he has acquired while he has been clerk 
to the committee It is true that young men some- 
times come to Washington, who are picked up 
for this purpose, and are glad to get a few months’ 
employment in this capacity, even at a short 
session; but I think that is a custom which had 
better be dispensed with, if possible. I believe it 
would be more acceptable to clerks of committees 
toallowthem alla salary of fourteeg or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, (except the three anent clerks,) 
instead of the compensation of about $1,200 which 
they receive at a long session, and $900 at a short 
session. The compensation would be a little 
pone than it now is, but the committees would 

have it in their power to retain the services 
of valuable clerks, and we should gradually get 
clear of the habit of taking up persons who visit 
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ness purposes, and to whom it is convenient to 
be employed at a per diem of six dollars, _ 

Ifwe only allow the per diemat the shortsession, 
the committee clerks, except the three who are 
permanent, will naturally seek other employment 
during the recess, so that generally we shall have 
new committee clerks at every new Congress. 

| make this suggestion to the chairman and 
members of the special committee, who have 
reported this proposition for their consideration. 
My idea is, that the clerks to the other commit- 
tees, bgsides the three which are permanent, should 
be assigned an annual salary. Ifthey are not to 
be presumed to be so skillful and learned as the 
clerks employed by the Committees on Finance, 
Claims, and Printing, give them an inferior salary. 
| believe it to be more acceptable to those who 
have a taste for such employment to give them 
fourteen or fifieen hundred dollars per annum, 
which would be very little additional expense to 
theGovernment. I stated before that the prac- 
tice eompens clerks to committees has been 
of somewhat recent origin. The services of an 
iadustrious and competent clerk are of great im- 
portance and advantage to the public, as well asa 
relief to the members of a committee. If we can 
sdopt a system which will tend to retain the ser- 
vices Of these clerks, who acquire a knowledge 
of the particular branches of business usually 
assigned to their committees, it will be for the, 

ublic benefit. Otherwise, I should think we 

re already too many clerks, I throw out this 
suggestion for the consideration of the select com- 
mittee. If, however, they have considered it fully, 
as | have great deference for their judgment, I 
will not press it. 

Mr. FOOT. I move to amend this proposition 
so that the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate shall be com- 
posed of three members, as it has always hitherto 
been, instead of five, as proposed by the report 
I think three is a sufficient 
number for that committee. 
to examine the accounts when they have been 
closed and made up by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I believe I express the sentiment of the 
chairman of that committee, the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Evans,] in moving 
this amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WILSON. I do not see the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. Matiory] 
in his seat at this moment, but I think that com- 
mittee ought to consist of seven members. The 
Senator from Louisiana says he has no objection 
to fixing the number of that committee at seven 
members. We have already changed the report 
as to the Committee on Military Affairs in this 
respect. I think it would be better to have these 
committees uniform, and to have the Committee 
on Naval Affairs like the Committee on Military 
Affairs to consist of seven members representing 
all parts of the country and all political opinions 
inthe Senate. I move that amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have only to say on this 
score what I had the honor to say to the Senate 
atthe last session. The special committee con- 
sidered that those standing committees which 
were provided fur with five mem ders were favored. 

here was a strong objection oa the part of mem- 
bers of the special committee to have seven mem- 
bers on those committees to which they were 
attached, as they considered the efficiency of a 
committee to be thereby diminished. We con- 
sidered that the Committees on Naval Affairs and 
Military Affairs were favored with being allowed 
but five members. If they, however, ae seven, 
the special committee will make no objection. I 
understand from my friend from Maine that the 
chairman of the late Committee on Naval Affairs 
aoe five. He thinks, as we thought, five to 

& more efficient number. 

Mr, FESSENDEN. He said he preferred six, 
as it was now. I told him it should either be 
seven or five. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection to the 
Parone of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

he amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. O of the 
of the Committee on Affairs, 


Its main business is | 





| this. 
Investigation are necessary to enable them to | 
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Proceedings of the Special Session. 
na SesastTian,} whois too much indisposed to- 
ay to take any part in this debate, I wish to make 
a suggestion which I trust the special committee 
that made this report will consider. There are 
some very valuable clerks of committees, one or 
two of whom I have knowledge of—I speak now 
more particularly in reference to the clerk of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. He was one of 
that class I had in my mind in the suggestion I 
made a few moments ago. -I desire now to move 
an amendment to provide that the committee 
clerks shall, at the end of the shart session, be 
allowed a per diem of ninety days instead of 
sixty days, as the proposition nowis. This will 


of these clerks. I make this proposition espe- 
cially in reference to the clerk to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs; but as I do not like to dis- 
criminate, and make a proposition of this sort 
to operate as an individual exception, I think it 
proper to make it general, so as to include all 
committee clerks. ‘The clerk to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs devotes a great deal of attention to 
the subjects committed to the committee to which 
he is attached, which are of infinite importance 
and value. Every member of the Senate knows 
the variety of questions that arise before the 
committee. The subjec! of our Indian affairs is 
a large branch of the puvlic service of great im- 
portance. Although the references to that com- 
mittee may not be so numerous as to some others, 
the subjects before it are of a nature necessarily 
requiring, in most instances, a more extended 


knowledge than in regard to most other branches | 


of the public service. There is a question now 


vending before that committee arising under a late | 
g 


treaty with the Choctaw Indians. There was an 


| article in that treaty referring a particular and | 


very complicated question to the arbitrament of 
the Senate. By that treaty the Senate is made 


the arbiter for a claim that is set up to the amount | 


of $3,000,000, the investigation of which involves 
the whole history of the removal of the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians from the State of Mississippi, in 


the year 1830, to this time, from the period of the || 


treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs had not time | 
at the late session, even with the assistance of 
their industrious clerk, to make such a report as | 


they would feel bound to make on a question like 
Many months of serious and laborious 


do justice to that one question. We have been 


obliged to defer it to the next session of Congress, | 


although it is a matter appropriate for the action 
of the Senate at this session. We want the ser- 
vices of the clerk of the committee during the 
ensuing spring and summer months, to investi- 


ate that case and place it before the committee || 


in such a light that they will have time to present 
it to the Senate at the next session in an intelli- 
gible manner. It is more especially on this 
ground that I have moved the amendment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the suggestion 
made by the honorable Senator from Tennessee 
will not be adopted. The special committee had 
very serious doubts whether it was worth while 
to have any of these clerks to committees perma- 
nent, because they saw the difficulty that would 
arise from making some of them permanent and 
others merely temporary. They were obliged, 
however, from the representations made tothem, 
to make three committee clerks permanent for 
what seemed to be very sufficient reasons. I pre- 
sume the clerk of every committee is a favorite 


with the committee, and he could readily obtain. 


some member of the committee to move for his 
continuance for ninety days during the vacation, 
rather than sixty days. If we give thirty days’ 
additional pay to the clerk of the Committee on 


Indian Affairs on whatever pretense, I presume |) 


the same motion will be made for the clerk of 


every committee, and I do not see why it should | 


not be d. pep ts 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My motion includes 
all. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We took that matter into 


have the effect of retaining the services of some | consideration, and found it necessary to continue 
| 
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are numerous; and [ have never yet heard of a 
case where one of these clerks desired to with- 


draw, even with the compensation heretofore 
allowed. 


I may mention that there was a difficulty in 
regard to the clerk of the Committee on Finance— 
/a very important clerk. He had a place in the 


| Departments; and to secure his services here, it 
'was found necessary to make him permanent. 
| There are instances where, even as the rule now 
| stands, clerks in Departments have resigned their 
laces there to be clerks of committees of this 
| body or the House of Representatives during the 
| session of Congress. We took the matter into 
| three of these clerks permanently. We concluded 
| that it would be generous and best to allow, at the 
| end of the short session of Congress, sixty days’ 
| additional pay to the clerks of the other commit- 
‘tees. I do not know but that was wrong. 
| Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. If you do no more, 
| you will have transient men. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. There is no danger of 
that. Many clerks, as I have already said, have 
resigned places in the Departments to come here. 
| The clerk of the Committee on Private Land 
|| Claims—a very important committee—and others 
have resigned places in the Departments to take 
|| positions as clerks here. If we committed an 
| error, it was in allowing the sixty days’ addi- 
|| tional pay, not in refusing to go further. 
I hope this amendment will not be adopted. I 
|| know it isa most disagreeable business to con- 
tend against the solicitations of these gentlemen, 
| for whom we all have a regard when we become 
acquainted with them on committees; but there 
is such a thing as extending generosity at the 
expense of the Government too far. When we 
|| concluded, on account of their very valuable ser- 
|| vices while Congress is in session, to give to 
them at the end of the short session sixty days’ 
|| additional pay, we went certainly as far as we 
‘| ought to go, and as far, in my judgment, as the 
|| Senate ought to go. 
The Senator from Tennessee tells us there is 
an important claim to be examined by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs during the recess, and 
therefore the clerk to that committee ought to 
have thirty days more pay than we propose to 
| allow to other clerks. We are struggling to give 
some excuse for allowing the sixty days’ extra 
pay. It is very much in the nature of a gratuity, 
founded on the idea that this is their only regular 
business for the year. ‘They choose to accept it; 
|| they are glad to get it; they would not leave their 
|| positions on any account; and if they did, there 
|| would be plenty of persons found to fill them. 
|| When we es gone thus far, [hope we shall not 
go further. Itis a new thing, as has been said, to 
| have these clerksat all; and we are going on from 
one degree to another, first extending them to 
‘| a certain time, and then to a certain other time, 
| until we shall come very soon to the point to 
| which one Senator said during the last Congress 
'| we ought to come; that is, to allow every Senator 
a clerk, a page, and a messenger. The pay of 
these clerks was raised two years ago from four 
to six dollars a day, and now we propose to give 
|| them sixty days’ additional pay at the close of 
|| the short session of Congress. I trust we shall 
not go further. 
Mr. RUSK. I should like to understand what 
is the exact proposition before the Senate ? 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My amendment is 
a general one. It is not confined to the clerk of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. I adverted to 
|| the case of the clerk of the Committee on Indian 
|| Affairs, because it occurred to me as a strong 
|| ease to show the propriety ef making such a grant 
||}as I propose. I had before thrown out the sug- 
gestion that it would be better to make all these 
|| clerks permanent, in ogder to secure the services 
| of competent persons for the committees, and to 
|| get clear of the practice of picking up transient 
|| persons who come here for a few months’ employ- 
|| ment, and have influence enough with the chair- 
men of committees to obtain an appointment, for 


consideration, and decided against the proposi- || I believe the chairmen generally select the clerks, 


tion. There is no difficulty in retaining the ser- 


vices of these gentlemen. I have heard of none 


of them that wanted to resign, or that talked 


on the ground that they are the more nsible 
members of the committees—that on them the 
laboring oar is thrown for the major 


rt of th 
about doing so. The applications for these places || business. My first suggestion was, that we had 
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better allow fourteen or fifteen hundred dollars as 
a permanent annual salary to the clerks selected 
by the committees. The special committee, I was | 
informed, had had the subject under considera- 
tion, and I did not carry out my suggestion by 

making a moton, as it was contrary to the de- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


cision to which they had arrived, after, as they || 
said, full investigation. Then I said I thought it } 


was important to secure the advantages of good | 
and competent clerks, and to retain them in our 
service; and | wished to ho!d out sufficient in- 


| 


ducements for them to continue to ave. the || 
n 


positions of clerks to committees, after having 
acquired a competent degree of skill and inform- 
ation on the particular branches of the public 
business committed to the committees to which 
they may be attached. My motion now is to | 
seiles out Wie provision reported by the select | 
committee allowing these clerks sixty days’ extra 
pay at the close of the short session of Congress, | 
and to imsert in lieu of it a provision allowing 

ninety days’ perdiem. I think that by this course | 
we taay secure some of the advantages which I | 
had in view in suggesting that they be made per- 
manent clerks, 

Mr. COLLAMER. Iask fora division of the 
question, so that we may first take the vote on 
striking out sixty days, and then on inserting 
ninety days. The mind might very naturally be 
led to vote in favor of striking out sixty days, 


to insert ninety days. This is altogether a new | 
proceeding. Itis in some way to brevet up these | 
clerks in vacation. Their pay was raised two | 
years ago from four to ix dollarsaday. I see 


nothing in the idea that we cannot retain them at || 
Did anybody ever know any diffi- || 
Is not the diffi- | 


such rates. 
culty in retaining any of them? 
culty that you cannot get rid of them? I am | 
=e that these gentlemen should be paid liber- | 
ally while they work; but as to paying them when | 
we have nothing for them to do, I see no reason | 
for it. Iam desirous that the question shall be | 
first taken on striking out the provision allowing | 
sixty days’ extra pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under 
the impression that a motion to strike out and 
insert is not divisible. 

Mr. FOOT. The Chair is right; that is the 


_ fully performed. 


|| the proposition before the Senate, offered by the | 
committee clerkships permanent. 
| committee simply leaves the permanent clerks as | | 


| they were before. 


|| hope the Senator will not regard me as an oppo- 


| 


/duties, and in order to discharge those duties 
faithfully, they should be men of capacity. They 


rule. If this motion be rejected, it does not pre- || 
clude another motion to strike out and insert new || 


matter or a simple motion to strike out the same || ever you give these officers should be, in my 
| judgment, as a permanent salary. 


words. 
Mr. RUSK. Iam not disposed to blame the 
special committee which has had this subject in | 


| stand the report, it proposes to allow them sixty | 


charge, although I cannot approve everything it |) 


has done, especially in this matter. It has, in 
my judgment, presented a report worthy of the 
commendation of the Senate. It has got clear of 
some abuses. The appointment of clerks to com- 
mittees is of recent date. The business of the 
eountry has accumulated to such an extent as to 
eall for it. At first I think the Finance Commit- | 
tee asked for the employment of a clerk, and it | 
was granted. It was soon found that that re- | 
lieved the Finance Committee from a vast amount | 
of labor, and other committees desired to have | 
clerks. It was found that such officers were a | 
great convenience in collecting information neces- 
sary for a committee to have before them, in a 
shape much more valuable than by sending out | 
the members to hunt it up for themselves. { 
As well as I remember, the next committee! 
that applied for a clerk wis the Committee on 


| committee to which the Senator from ‘Tennessee | 





| That was accorded to them, and, I think, very |' 
| properly. So faras I have seen the operations of |/ 


|which approaches it somewhat. 
Claims, who had a great deal of business to do— || 


mulated until it was found that they could not |! 
well procure a proper clerk on mere temporary || 
employment. They required a gentleman of 

capacity and talents, and I believe they applied 1 
to one of the Departments, and obtained a clerk | 
there, who received his per diem here during the || 
session of Congress, and during the recess wasem- | 
ployed in the Departments. Some dissatisfaction | 
grew out of that, and a law was passed that no | 


| > . ~ j 
| officer should receive the salaries of two offices at | 
|| the same time. 


That induced the Committee on 
Finance to ask that the clerk be made permanent. 


that gentleman, his duties have been very faith- 
The fact that the Finance Com- 
mittee had a permanent clerk led to other com- 
mittees desiring the same advantage, and now || 


Senator from Louisiana, is to make three of the || 


Mr. BENJAMIN. The report of the special | 





We have made no change. 
Mr. RUSK. It provides, however, for con- | 
tinuing the action of the Senate on this point. [| 


nent of this report. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Notatall. I merely ex-| 
| 


| plained the fact, as the Senator appeared to be at 
but that would not involve the other proposition || 


Mr. RUSK. Whatever may have been the || 


practice of the Senate, this report makes three || 


| appointment of any clerk to a committee of th 





a 
Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the re : 
and amendments be laid on the table. solution 

The motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. BIGGS. I desire to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the special committee, whethe 


there is any provision, by existing law, for he 


e 


Senate except the Committee on Finance, or even 


for that committee ? 
having heard in the Senate that there is some pro. 


| vision of law by which there is a clerk to the 
in 


Committee on Finance permanently. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. The position of these clerks 
is simply this: The Senator from Virginia, the 


chairman of the Committee on Finance, found 
himself about to be deprived of a very valuable 
clerk on that committee, who had been formerly 


clerk in a Department, and whose experience wag 
such as to make his assistance almost indispens- 
able to that committee; and he applied to the 


|, Senate for a resolution authorizing the Committee 


on Finance to obtain the services of this clerk 
permanently, ata yearly salary, in order to induce 
that clerk to remain with the Committee on Fi. 
nance, and to refuse an appointment in a Depart. 
ment. The Senate thereupon passed a resolution 
to that effect. The Printing Committee have need 
of a clerk all through the recess. They leave 
him here charged with business for them, which 


_he is compelled to attend to, and the clerk of the 
a loss. || 


ommittee on Claims is in the same position by 
a vote of the Senate. 
When the special committee was appointed it 


of the clerkships to committees permanent — the || did not think proper to make any proposition 


clerks to the Committees on Finance, Claims, | 
and Printing. 


to alter that which had been done by a vote of 


It is a very bad practice to make || the Senate on distinct propositions; but as com- 


distinctions and create rivalships in the same || plaints were made by other clerks, that during the 


class of service. 
on Finance, Claims, and Printing, have a larger 
amount of business than the Committees on In- 
dian Affairs and on the Post Office afid Post 
Roads, and you therefore give them permanent 
clerks, you draw a distinction between the com- 
mittees and create ill-feeling and rivalship between 
the clerks. If these clerks are to be employed 


they should be employed for the discharge of | 


ought not to be men picked up here and there and 
everywhere for temporary appointments. What- 


As I under- 


days’ additional pay at the close of a Congress. 
The Senator from Tennessee proposes to extend 
this to ninety days. I shall vote for his amend- 
ment. 

I happen to have belonged for some years to the 


alluded, and I know a vast deal of labor has been | 
erformed by that committee and byitsclerk. The | 
odious which comes before it, and before another | 
committee, of which I am a member, (I refer to | 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads,) 
is not of a temporary character; it is a continuing 
one, just as much as the business of the Com- | 
mittees on Finance, Claims, and Printing. 1 
wish to see this distinction broken down. Ifwe 
are to have committee clerks, put them on an 
equality. It seems, however, to be the sense of | 
the Senate not to do that. Then I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
It gives less | 
room for ill feeling on account of distinctions be- 





verhaps not so much now as formerly, as my tween the committees and their clerks. Besides 
riend from South Carolina suggests, but still a || that, it makes the compensation more desirable 


good deal. 
rious duties asked for clerks. 


The result was 
that finall 


all the committees had clerks. This 


was complained of because some of the commit- || clerks. 


tees did not meet at all, andkothers met very sel- 
dom, and had but little business todo. There was | 
also, at the end of every session, a struggle for 
extra compensation, which was very unpleasant; 
because I admit that when a committee had a clerk 
who had discharged his duties faithfully, and a 
proposition was made to give him extra compen- 
sation, involving his pecuniary interests, the 
members Of the committee felt a reluctance in 
voting against it. 

The business of the Finance Committee accu- 


- —-——!> 


ue 


Then other committees having labo- || to them, and enables us to command better talent 


for the discharge of these duties. 

Gentlemen have spoken of the expense of these 
Why, sir, we vote away in a moment, 
without the slightest consideration, sums of 
money for many objects hardly worth attention, 
that would pay regular salaries if you appointed, 
as has been suggested, a clerk to each member of 
the Senate. 
Mr. WRIGHT. I move that the Senate ad- 
ourn. ag 
Mr. BENJAMIN and others. Let us dispose 
of this subject. 

The Senate refused to adjourn; there being, on 
a division—ayes 20, noes 26. 


& 


If you say that the Committees || 


| end of the short session. 
|| as a gratuity than a claim, because as matter of 


short session their salaries were insufficient, the 
| proposition was made in the committee, that at 
| the end of the short session they should be paid 
for sixty days’ extra. The proposition was made 
to make them all permanent; but that was deemed 
so gross an abuse, that, I believe, it had nota 
| vote in the committee. The result was, that, after 


| considerable discussion, with sume difficulty, the 
|| they should not be employed as meve sinecures— | 


committee came to the conclusion, as a’kind of 
gratuity, to give sixty days’ extra per diem at the 
It is considered more 


| experience we all know the clerkships to the com- 


| mittees are the most desirable places in Wash- 


_ ington, are sought for in preference to anything 
else, and the idea that we cannot get talent and 
| capacity is all moonshine. The best clerks prefer 
| these posts to any others. 

Mr. BIGGS. I desire to inquire of thesChair 
what is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, in line seventy-four, to strike out 
| ‘* sixty’’ and insert ‘* ninety.”’ 
| Mr. BIGGS. I entirely concur with the re- 
| marks of the Senator from Texas as to the pro- 
| priety of putting these committees all on the 

same footing. I think the compensation provided 
| for by this resolution ought to be equal to the 
clerks of all the committees. Here is, however, 
| an exception in regard to the three Committees 
| on Finance, on Printing, and on Claims. I think 
| the compensation provided for the clerks of the 
| other committees is a liberal compensation, and, 
as has been well said by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, makes a position here much more desir- 
able than a clerkship in the Departments. If the 
proposition to give extra compensation does not 
revail, I shall move to strike out that clause 
in this report which authorizes the permanent 
ee of clerks for the Committees on 
imance, Printing, and Claims, and then all the 
committees of the Senate will stand on the same 
footing, and the clerks will stand on the same 
eae with the liberal compensation made for 
em. 

The amendment of Mr. Bett, of Tennessee, 
was rejected. 

Mr. BIGGS. Now I move to strike out that 
clause of the report which provides that the clerks 
of the Committees on Finns, Printing, and 
Claims, shall be permanent clerks, at $1,850 per 
annum. 


Mr. BENJ - I hope not. 
Mr.I I did not understand the Sen- 


That is my impression, ° 
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ator from North Carolina to. make his motion gress fifty-nine reports; during the Thirty-Third 
unless the proposition giving the extra compen- || Congress sixty-eight cases were reported; and 
sation for sixty days should be rejected. The || during the recent Congress one hundred and five 
amendment just proposed was for ninety days’ || cases have been reported; showing not only an 
instead of sixty days’extra pay. Is not that the || increase inthe quantity of business, butan increase 
case? of the labors of that committee over any preceding 

Mr. BIGGS. My proposition is to make all || Congress. 
the clerks of the committees stand on the same This is the character of the business and duties 
footing. I think the proposition of the Senator || of the Committee on Claims, and they are com- 
from Louisiana to give them sixty days’ extra || pelled to have a clerk who understands the whole 
compensation is liberal; and to put them all on the || of this business—who well understands the hang 
samedooting, I move to strike out the permanent || of all the claims presented to Congress. He must 
appointments. be a man who has looked into all the claims from 

fr. BENJAMIN. I ask my friend from North |/ the beginning of the Government—who under- 
Carolina to withdraw that proposition. I think || stands the principles on which claims have been 
he will do so if he will rao for a moment on || adjudicated, either favorably or rejected. He 
what I just stated, that some of these gentlemen || must be a man well informed on all these subjects, 
have been withdrawn from permanent stationsin || and necessarily must be a man of intelligence. 
the Departments on the votes of the Senate, upon || Such a man, whose services could not be procured 
the assurance that they were to occupy perma- || by temporary employment for five or six months, 
nent posts here. Certainly that consideration || can oniy be procured to act as clerk to this com- 
ought not to be lost sight of. mittee by permanent employment and good pay. 

fr. RUSK. I hope the Senator from North || Why, sir, it would save the Government perhaps 
Carolina will not withdraw his amendment. I |! a million of dollars to have a clerk who under- 
am opposed to distinctions between committees, || stands the previous action of the Government on 
and between employés. Let every tub stand on || all claims presented. If you have not such a 
its own bottom—no favoritism. 

Mr. IVERSON. I trust the amendment will not 
prevail. I cannot speak of my personal knowl- | 
edge in relation to the Committees on Finance 
and Printing; I leave gentlemen who belong to 
those committees to answer for themselves as to 
the necessity and importance of having a per- | 
manent clerk to those committees. I shall speak 
only in relation to the clerk to the Committee on 
Claims. I am satisfied that it ought to be a per- 
manent clerkship, and I trust the Senate will not 

gree to the proposition of the Senator from North 

arolina, so far as regards the Committee on 
Claims at any rate. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the business of that committee for the last 
four Congresses. The Senator from Texas said 
that the Committee on Claims had formerly a 
great deal of #usiness, and now that they had not 
somuch todo. The Senator is mistaken. The 
Committee on Claims has more business now than 
itever has had. So far from the labors of the 
Committee on Claims diminishing, they are reall 
increasing, and of course the duties of the cler 
are increasing. During the Thirty-First Con- 
gress there were one hundred and sixty-six cases 
referred to the Committee on Claims; during the 
Thirty-Second Congress, two hundred and ten 
cases were referred to them; in the Thirty-Third 
Congress two hundred cases were referred; and 
inthe Thirty-Fourth Congress, that which has 
just expired, two hundred and forty cases were 
referred to them. 

Mr. PUGH. Does that include the reports 
from the Court of Claims? 

Mr. IVERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. They do not give the committee 
any trouble. 

r. IVERSON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
he has not been a member of the committee, as I 
have been, and he knows nothing about it. They 
give thém quite as much troublesas any other 
class of claims. Congress reserved the right to 
review decisions of the Court of Claims, and 
it becomes the duty of the Committee on Claims, 
in every case that is presented to its consider- 
ation, to review the whole legal principles of the 
decisions of the court, as well as the evidence on 
which the decisions are founded. It does not 
diminish the duties of the Committee on Claims 
& particle. There were two hundred and forty 
cases referred to them during the last Congress. 
The truth is, the establishment of the Court of 
Claims has increased the number of claims pre- 
sented to Congress, instead of diminishing them, 
as was originally expected by Congress. The 
number of cases that go to the Court of Claims 
are more than were formerly referred to Congress 
before the establishment of the court, and every 
case acted on by the Court of Claims has to un- 
dergo the revision of some committee, and most 
of them the revision of the Committee on Claims. 
Two hundred and forty cases were referred to the 
Committee on Claims during the last Congress, 
Let us look at the number of reports. During the 
Thirty-First Congress sixty reports were made 
by the committee; during the Thirty-Second Con- 


rejected by Congress on good principles, may 
be brought forward again and allowed by the 


Besides, the clerk of this committee, during the 
recess of Congress, has important labors to per- 
form for the committee. 
index to the various reports made, and a synop- 
sis of the principles on which the reports have 
been predicated. His duties do not end with the 
termination of the sessions of Congress. He has 
to keep all the papers of the committee in their 
right places, examine into the various subjects 
turned over from session to session, so as to Exes 
the committee well informed at the commencement 
of every session as to the facts and principles of 
the cases coming up. I say, from my personal 
knowledge, having served on that committee at 








House which has more important labors to per- 
form, and no clerkship more important to the Gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, than that to the Commit- 
teeonClaims. I trust, therefore, that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina will not 
prevail, so far as regards that committee. 
Mr. GREEN. Every one believes his own 
maladies to be a little worse than anybody else’s. 
| I believe it was old uncle Toby, in Fla 
who, whenever referring to his own wound, said 
it was the most sensitive and tender part of the 
human system. So it is with us on committees. 
I know, from the little experience that I have had 
on the Committee on Pensions, that the 
very large amount of labor, and I am well assured 
of the fact that with the number of five, as now 


nent clerk to revise and arrange business prepar- 
atory to their action, so that their mind and 
attention may come at once to the real question 
to be decided, it will be utterly impossible for 
them to examine the cases submitted to them. 
My course will be either to have no permanent 
clerk at all for any committee, or leave it to the 
option of the Senate to give or not to give a per- 


aclerk. The reason of that conclusion is this: 
the clerk by being pa is employed by the 
year;‘in the recess he can arrange much business, 
collect much information, condense many reports, 
and present the facts almost at a bird’s-eye view; 
whereas, if you bring in a new clerk each ses- 
sion, it will be very hard for him to become 
familiar with the business; he will not know the 
cases; they will come up as new to him as to 
members of the committee. If every case that 
comes up must be examined from its original pre- 
sentation before any branch of Congress down to 
the present period—and some of them have been 
here for twenty years—itwill consume more time, 
and impose on the committee a greater amount of 
labor. I think that we do nothing but justice to 
the clerks; we expedite business; we promote the 
efficiency of the committees; and we save our- 
selves from much drudgery, and leave us time for 
more useful labor, by having permanent clerks to 
all committees that really need them. 


man, many a case which has been heretofore | 
Committee on Claims, and improper action had. | 


He has to make out an | 


the last Congress, there is no committee of this | 


nders, | 


have a || 


placed on that committee, if they have no perma- | 


manent clerk to any committee that ought to have | 
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As to the amount of compensation that ought 
to be given, I have not a word to say, but pay 
whatever is reasonable and right. Sours com- 
mittee that ought to have a clerk at all, ought to 
have a permanent clerk. 

I have not one word to say against the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and I beg my honorable friend 
from Georgia to remember that, if he has been 
wounded in the wars, so have others; and that 
his wound is not at a more sensitive point than 
others. I can appeal to my honorable friend from 
Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, who knows well we have had 
more cases referred to that committee during the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress than even the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. IVERSON. 

| moment? 
| Mr.GREEN. Most assuredly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I made no remarks against 
the proposition to adopt permanent clerks of com- 
mittees. Iwas only protesting against striking 

| out that portion of the report which makes the 
clerk to the Committee on Claims permanent. I 
am el accede to the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, to make them all permanent. 
Mr. GREEN. I understand that perfectly. I 
simply made the remark, that because a Senator 
had served on one committee, and by that service 
found out the labor of that committee, it was no 
|| reason why the knowledge thus acquired should 
lace that committee in a more prominent view. 
Rory man ought to know the labors of his com- 
mittee, and if he does his duty, does know them; 
but each of the committees that has a clerk de- 
mands the services of that clerk entirely. In the 
other wing of the Capitol they have permanent 
clerks in every instance. My experience is, that 
those permanent clerks have an efficiency, an 
order, a system, and an adaptation to business 
that give them a superiority over any others who 
|| can be employed. 1 hope, therefore, the Senate 
will reverse its action, and make every clerk, 
|| employed by every committee that needs a clerk, 
a permanent clerk, with an annual salary. 
|| Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the Senate ad- 
|| journ. 
|| Mr. RUSK. I desire to have the amendmefit 
| read, and then we can adjourn. There has been 
|| nothing said about the hae of the Post Office 
|| Committee. If 1 have not done much, some of 
| my colleagues have. 
The Secretary read the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Rusk, as follows: 
The clerks of all the standing committees shall be perma- 
| nent, and the clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printing, 
and Claims, shal] receive an annual salary of $1,850; the 


|| clerks of all the other committees shall receive an annual 
| salary of $1,600; and all clerks of committees shall, during 


Will the Senator allow mea 


| the adjournments of the Senate, have charge of al! books 
| and papers of the committees, and be responsible for the 
| safe-keeping of the same ; and it shall be their duty to reply 
to all communications relating to business before the com- 
mittees of which they are clerks respectively. 


Mr. RUSK. 
journ. 

Mr. SLIDELL. At the instance of my col- 
league, on a suggestion which had not occurred 
to me, that until this question be disposed of we 
| shall not be able to organize, I withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is a very unfortunate 
| position to be placed on a committee where we 
are obliged to suggest any change in the ordinary 
course of proceeding, because it necessitates on 
the part of the members of that committee, as m 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Bensamun] suggested, 
speaking much oftenerthanisagreeable. We con- 
sidered this matter with care, and came to our con- 
clusions, and as yet nothing has been advanced by 
Senators that has affected my mind in regard to it, 
It is certainly manifest that the idea of making all 
clerks permanent, is an idea that can have origin- 
ated only in the wishes of the clerks themselves. 
In many of the committees there can be nothing 
for the clerks to do during the recess, and there 
can be no reason whatever assigned why they 
should be retained. They have precious little to 
do during the session, and the business of the 
committees themselves is not of a nature to require 
that degree of investigation and familiarity with 
the provisions of law and the proceedings of Con- 
gress heretofore, that is required for others, 


I now renew the motion to ad- 
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Mr. BIGGS. The Senator from Maine will that it created jealousies and ill-feeling. Now | tlemen do not like their position as tempo 
allow me to say, that, in offering the amendment, | what have we done? Why does it not create | clerks, they can resign, and others be found © 
I was prompted by a desire to introduce equality; jealousies in the Departments? We have four || fill their place. No such thing is a prehended, 
but I am satisfied the special committee have in- | classes of clerks in the Executive Departments || and no such thing will happen. Those places 
vestigated this question with a great deal of care, || with different salaries, and there is just as much | are Sought for. Why should we, because we 
and, on reflection, | think their recommendation || reason for putting them on a level, because we | fond of these gentlemen, because we find them 











ought to be taken, and, with the permission of || make a distinction || pleasant in intercourse, place them in a different 
the Senate, I will withdraw my amendment. | Mr. RUSK. I said it created a distinetion be- || position for the simple reason that they desire jt} 
Mr. RUSK. Then I offer the amendment | tween committees. e ought to act on principle, and not on mere 
which I have presented. | Mr. FESSENDEN. Is the honor of any gen- || notion, in regard to these matters. If there is an 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Then my remarks shall | tleman, as a member of a committee, involved? other committee besides those named in this Rd 
be addressed to that, and [ will make them as Mr. RUSK. The gentleman mistakes me. I | port, which can satisfy me that its clerk ouBht to 
short as possible. The clerk to the Committee | did not speak of honor. || be permanent, I will vote for oach a proposition 
on Printing is provided for by law. That was Mr. FESSENDEN. Sensibilities, then? || with pleasure; but I will not vote for it simp 
done by an amendment introduced into one of the Mr. RUSK. Nothing of the kind. The reason || because one committee has it—‘* John has a 
appropriation bills, if [ recollect rightly, at the | on which it is founded is, that these committees | apple, and therefore I ought to have one.” 
late session, by the chairman of that committee, || have more business than others. The result is | r. BUTLER. There are few gentlemen here 


ee that the clerk to the Committee on | that other committees brag up their business. I || who have been on this floor Jonger than I haye 
rinting should be permanent at a fixed salary, | do not intend to say anything about the amount of | When I first came here very few committees had 
and should be under the direction of the Secretary || business done by the committee of which I am | clerks. I think the places of committee clerks 
of the Senate during the vacation, We eannot, chairman; but I will say that, under the rules, | here are sought for; and they are places in which 
therefore, repeal that. they have about as much business to do, if they || persons acquire information, aad they are very 
With regard to the clerk to the Committee on |, attend to it, as any committee of the Senate. || willing to take them. They are places of instruc. 
Finance, the honorable Senator from’ Virginia, Mr. FESSENDEN._ The nature of the busi- || tion; and if I were a young man I should be glad 
the chairman of that;committee, made a motion | ness before the Post Office Committee is not the || to be placed on some of those committees as clerk 
to the Senate fully explaining it. It was pre-| same as that before the Finance Committee. || almost without any pay at all—that is, if I were 
sented here at the first session of the last Con- | Every bill with which they deal is not an appro- | a man of fortune. I am not one of those who 
gress, and, on deliberation, the Senate adopted | priation of money. Nor is their business like || believe that the class of persons who take these 
it. It was on this principle—that it was impos- | that of the Committee on Claims. Every time a || positions, unless they quit all other employ- 
sible to procure a clerk having the competent | case is presented to them, they do not have to || ment, do so entirely on account of the considera. 
knowledge and the competent skill required’ for | search the records of Congress to find out how | tion. 
the service of that committee, and have him || many times a claim has been presented, and what I have served in this body as chairman of the 
merely a temporary clerk; that the office was im- | has been the previous action upon it. The Com- || Committee on Claims, and as chairman of the 
ee the committee were obliged to rely on || mittees on Finance and on Claims are the com- || Committee on the Judiciary; and I say, without 
tim for a great deal of information with relation || mittees which deal most largely with appropria- | any question, that the clerk of the Committee on 
to provisions of law for appropriations; and that | tions of money. | the Judiciary has more work to do than the clerk 
a single error made by him might involve vastly | Mr. RUSK. Many claims go to the Commit- | of the Committee on Claims. I would take five 
tee on Military Affairs. Those that originate | hundred cases of claims in one day, and decide 
’ under military laws go tothat committee. ‘Those | them as soon as [ could one case before the Ju- 
him from his long experience, his long acquaint- || that originate under Post Office laws, and they | diciary Committee. To decide the cases coming 
ance with all the business; that the committee || are some of the most stubborn sort, go to the || before the Judiciary Committee requires a con- 
could not dispense with him; and that the nature || Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. stant reference to laws, to books, to treaties. [ 
of the business was important, and therefore he || Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly that is so; | could get along with the business of the Commit- 
must be made a permanent clerk. The Senate || but the Committee on Claims shows from its very | tee on Claims like a summary process docket. If 
assented to it almost without a word. name thateverything going before ithasrelationto || there were six hundred cases on the docket, [ 
The clerk to the Committee on Claims stands || money. Undoubtedly, some claims gototheCom- || could decide them all as soon as you could call 
in precisely the same position. Claims are con- || mittee on Military Affairs from their peculiar na- || them out. I had no difficulty in deciding claims, 
tinually coming up hind continually renewed, and || ture, but ory are few, and t~ reason of the case || particularly when I wentwith a determination to 
we have claims very frequently made to Congress || does not apply to those committees—I am speak- || decide generally against them. [Laughter.] You 
which have been passed on before, and which | ing of the reason of the Senator as to distinctions || can very easily dispose of them, if you will adopt 
have been absolutely disposed of before by act || between committees. I reply to him that, if he || the plan of the Virginia justice. He came out of 
of Congress. Many of the members of the Com- can show that the nature of the business of a || his office after hearing one side, and he was asked 
mittee on Claims are new members. None of | committee is such as to require a permanent clerk, || ‘why he did not wait to hear the other side?” 
them can have that perfect familiarity with the I shall not object; but I ask him to give some | ‘*Oh,” said he, ‘*it bothers me to hear both 
business relating to the Committee on Claims | reason, and I say there is nothing in the allegation | sides.’’ [Laughter.] I do not want to hear more 
which is necessary. It is absolutely indispens- |, that it makes a distinction between the commit- |! than one side of most of these claims. I could 
able, therefore, in order to save the expenditure | tees. As I stated, I have been a member of the || decide five hundred cases of claims sooner than 
of money heedlessly and incautiously, that the | Committee on Patents and the Patent Office; and || I can decide one important case before the Judi- 
elerk should be a man of very considerable capa- | yet I moved in the special committee to abolish || cial Committee, involving principles of conse- 
city and great experience. We have such aclerk || entirely the clerk to the Committee on Patents || quence. 
now, who has been clerk to the committee seven || and the Patent Office. Why? Because I became Iam willing to agree to the amendment pro- 
years--who is exceedingly competent, and fa- | satisfied on ¢xamination that there was notenough || posed by the Senator from Texas. Still justice 
miliar with the whole history of claims. He has || business for him to do—nothing in point of fact. || requires me to say that this discrimination is 
made it his study. I say “ we,’’ because I have || I did not think I was throwing any imputation | unjust. I do not believe the clerk of the Com- 
been a member of that committee for one Con- || on my brethren of the Committee on Patents and || mittee on Claims is entitled to more than the clerk 
gress. We found it impossible to retain him | the Patent Office, or on myself; nor did I feel that || of the Committee on the Judiciary. I have been 
merely as a temporary clerk. Under these cir- || | was hurt, or injured, or fesecned, in any way as || on both comefittees. When I was chairman of 
cumstances this statement was made to the Sen- || a member of that committee, because of its being || the Committee 6n Claims I had no trouble. I 
ate, and the Senate, on full deliberation, on the | deprived ofaclerk. The honorable Senator from || told the clerk to draw 3 a report ting & 
representation of the chairman and other mem- || Louisiana, chairman of the Committee on Private || claim or adopting one, in about ten words. Now, 
bers of that committee, decided that he should || Land Claims, [Mr. Bensamin,] refused, when || the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary has 
be a permanent clerk. | the suggestion was made in regard to that com- || to look at books, bring me extracts from laws 
Flore was the action ofthe Senate on these three | mittee, to make its clerk permanent; and yet that || and treaties, and go to the Departments for in- 
separate cases for good and sufficient reasons, || committee has a great deal of business todo. So || formation. There is no comparison between the 
There is no reason why it should be changed. || it was with the other Senators on other important committees, 1 will agree to make the clerks of 
These three clerks are needed. The service of || committees—the chairman of the Committee on || the Committees on Finance and Printing perma- 
the country requires that it should be so. The |) Territories, [Mr. Dovexas,] for instance. nent, but if you make the clerk of the Committee 
salary is not large. There does not seem to be 1 I say, then, there were very good and excellent || on Claims permanent, the same favor should be 
any reason given why they should be stricken | reasons, satisfying all the members of the special || extended to others. 
out. The movement is to make all the other || committee, that the public service required, from Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask, as a favor of the 
clerks permanent; and what is the reason? Simply || the very nature of the Committees on Finance, || Senate, taat we may be permitted to take the 
because we have three that are permanent, and | Claims, and Printing, and from the nature of the || vote on that part of the proposed rule which or- 
the honorable Senator from Texas says he cannot | business they had to do, that their clerks should || ganizes the committees of the Senate, and pre- 
consent that there should be any distinction be- || be permanent; and we therefore so decided; and || scribes the number of their members. I believe 
tween the clerks. There is a distinction every- | did not suppose that, by so doing, we threw any || that has been arranged to the satisfaction of the 
where; there is a distinction in the Departments. || imputation on any other committee of this body, | Senate. We shall want to elect committees to- 
There are four classes of clerks in the Depart- || and especially when members of other commit- || morrow or next day. The matter of compensa- 
ments—first, second, third, and fourth classes, | tees were on the special committee, whose busi- || tion to clerks is entirely disconnected, and may 
with differemt salaries. That is the way the || ness was such as notto require a clerk, and who || be decided afterwards. 
clerks are arranged. I am speaking of what was || did not ask for one. There is nothing in the idea ‘| ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
said by the Senator from Texas, who could not {| of distinction between committees—nothing in the || objection, the ill be takeri as suggested by 
consent that there should be this distinction, and || iden of distinction’ Between clerks. If these gen- |! the Senator ,ouisiana. 


in his salary; and that it was necessary to retain 
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Mr. BENJAMIN. Iask that the vote be taken || 
on all that part of the proposed rule except the || 
portion which relates to clerks. | 

Mr. RUSK. Perhaps it would be better if the | 
honorable Senator would withdraw that part of || 
the proposition, to be renewed afterwards. | 

Mr. ENJAMIN. [prefer to take the vote on || 
the portion relating to the committees, and leave || 
the rest’of the proposition for the disposition of || 
the Senate hereafter. 

Mr. BIGGS. The last two clauses of the || 
report of the special committee refer to the com- || 

nsation of clerks. The proposition now is, I | 
understand, to adopt the whole report, except | 
the last two clauses, which refer to committee 
clerks. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the adoption of the whole of the resolution, except 
the last two clauses, relative to clerks to commit- 

| 


tees. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the vote is taken, I 
move to amend the proposition by striking out 
these words: ‘*‘ A Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to consist of five members, who 
shall have power also to act jointly with the same 
committee of the House of Representatives.’’ 
The line of boundary between the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
the Committee on Public Buildings has frequentl 
caused the same subject to be brought before bot 
committees. I think the duties of both may be | 
devolved upon the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I am satisfied in‘my own mind, that 
any gentleman who assumes the position of chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings will 
find it almost impossible to do the business with- 
outaclerk. I think, then, it is better to consol- 
idate these two committees. I make that propo- 


sition. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That proposition wes made 
before the epee) committee, and rejected. The 
duties of the Committees on Public Buildings 
and on the District of Columbia are distinct and 
important, both of them. The public buildings 
here require the supervision of a joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress. We cannot pre- 
serve the proper control of the public buildin 
without the supervision of such a committee. As 
regards the District of Columbia, we have to le- 
gislate for all its concerns as well as do the gen- 
eral legislating of the country. For these reasons 
the special committee refused to consolidate these 
two committees, I do not think it is possible 
to do without the Committee on Public Build- 


ings, 

Mr. BAYARD. They may be distinct, but 
their boundariesare not defined. When I became 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
I found that its duties were defined more by usage, 
and I acquired a knowledge of that usage guring 
the first two sessions of my service onit. During 
the last two sessions, 1 have found constantly 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
have taken jurisdiction of questions. which, during 
the preceding sessions, were considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the Committee on Public 

ildings. There was nothing in the character 
of the committees, or the resolutions appointing 
them, which determined precisely the duties o 
each. Many duties belonging to the Committee 
on the District. of Columbia would not certainly 
belong to the Committee on Public Buildings, but 
the Committee on the District of Columbia might 
well claim supervision of all the streets and pub- 
lic gardens here, and everything connected with 
them, which formerly belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Public Buildin s. I believe 
all these duties, could, be performed by one com- 
Mitiee, though of course their labors would be 
Somewhat increased. I never pretended to sup- 
pose that the Committee on Public Buildings was 
& very important one, in the arrangement of the 
committees of the Senate. I think it can be dis- 
pensed with entirely, and I am satisfied that, if 
it ig not dispensed with, the duties will not be 
performed without a clerk. 

Mr. FOOT. The honorable Senator from Del- 
aware himself suggested the i ce of that 
committee, and the laborious nature of its duties, 
when he insisted on its having a clerk. 

Mr.BAYARD. The ho 
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understood my remarks. I never said it was an 
importantcommittee. I said the duties connected 
with it fell mainly on the chairman, and that is 
the reason I said they were not divisible. They 
occupy a great deal of time, however. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the adoption of that part of the resolution relative 
to the organization of the committees, and the 
number of their members. 

The resolution was agreed to; and it was 

Resolved, That the 34th rule be amended to read as fol 
lows : 

Rule 34. The fol' wing standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed at the commencement of each session, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise : 

A Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of seven 
members. 

A Committee on Finance, to consist of seven members. 

A Committee on Commerce, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 1] 

A Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to con- 
sist of seven members. 

A Committee on Naval Affairs, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of seven mem- | 
bers. 
A Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to con- 
sist of seven members. 1} 

A Committee on Public Lands, to consist of seven mem- || 
bers. | 

A Committee on Private Land Claims, to consist of five || 
members. 1 

A Committee on Indian Affairs, to cousist of seven mem- || 
bers. 

A Committee on Pensions, to consist of five members. | 

A Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to consist of five || 
members, 

A Committee on Claims, to consist of five members. | 
A Committee on the District of Columbia, to consist of 
seven members. 

A Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, to con- || 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to con- | 

} 


sist of five members, who shall have power also to act | 
jointly with the same committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. | 
Reo Committee on Territories, to consist of seven mem- 

Ts. 

A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to consist of three members, to whom 
shall be referred ali resolutions directing the payment of || 
money out of the contingent fund of the Senate, or cre- | 
ating a charge on the same. 

A Committee on Printing, to consist of three members, | 
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in the Paris Congress, concerning privateering, 
This petition is one 
of several which I have received from similar 
associations in Great Britain, with a request that 
I would present them to Congress. The Consti- 
tution of the United States secures the right of 
petition to citizens of the United States, but not 
to aliens, and subjects of foreign countries, res- 
ident in their own countries. T have not, there- 
fore, felt at liberty to present them. Still the 
paper seems respectful, and one proper to be 
o»rought to the notice of the Government. I have 
concluded to present the petitio#, and to move that 
the question of receiving it be laid upon the table. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, a paper of a 
similar character was sent to me while I was for 
a short time Presiding Officer of this body, pur- 
porting to come from a committee, the title of 
which I do not remember, in England, asking the 
same thing—that Congress would dissent to the 


| conclusion of the European Powers. After some 
| consideration I thought, as does the Senator from 
| New York, that there should be no precedent set 


of Congress being considered accessible to the 
communications of any foreigners whatever, espe- 
cially those residing abroad, and under a foreign 
jurisdiction. 1 withheld the paper from the Sen- 
ate for that reason, and did not communicate it 
to the body atall. I would suggest to the honor- 


|| able Senator who has presented this paper, that 


perhaps it would be better, if he thinks proper to 
present it, that a motion should be submitted to 
the Senate that it be not received—not that the 
question of reception be laid on the table. 

Mr. SEWARD. I submit the motion myself 
that the petition be not received. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Mr. PEARCE submitted the following reso- 


| lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
| sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of 


| the Smithsonian Institution, oceasioned by the expiration 


of the term of the Hon. James M. Mason, be now filled 
by the President of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT reappointed Mr, 


to whom shall be referred every question on the printing || Mason. 


of documents, reports, or other matters transmitted by either | 
of the Executive Departments, and all memorials, petitions, | 
accompanying documents, together with all other matter | 
the printing of which shall be moved, excepting bills ori- | 
ginating in Congress, resolutions offered by any Senator, | 


communications from the Legislatures, or conventions law- | | 


fully called, of the respective States, and motions to print | 
by order of the stafling committees of the Senate. Mo- | 
tions to print additional numbers shall likewise be referred 
to said committee; and when the report shall be in favor 


of printing additional numbers, it shall be accompanied by || 


an estimate of the probable cost; and it shall be the duty | 
of such Committee on Printing to supervise and direct tue 
procuring of maps and drawings accompanying documents | 
ordered to be printed. 
A Committee on Engrosged Bills, to consist of three mem- | 


PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION, 


| Mr. BIGLER. I have been requested, Mr. 
| President, to present to the Senate certain papers 
signed by members of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvan respecting the right of my present col- 
league [Mr. Cameron] to a seat in this body. 
The papers are in the shape of protests signed by 
forty-four members of the House of Representa- 
| tives, and fifteen members of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, containing certain points which they 
| ask may be considered as affecting the legality of 
that election. I ask to have the papers laid on the 


| 





bers, whose duty it shall be to examine all bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions, or motions, before they go out of the 
possession of the Senate ; and shall deliver the same to the | 
Secretary of the Senate, who shall enter upon the Journal 
that the same have been correctly engrossed. 
me... Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist of three mem- | 
rs. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senate to excuse | 
me from serving on any committee. I have been 
here for eleven years, and I think I have now a 
right to ask leave to go on the retired list. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. Is the proposition 
made in the form of a motion? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina be excused from 


i] 


table for the present, and when the committees 
shall have been properly organized, I will request 
their reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire only to say that [ 
wish the matter investigated as early as possible 
and as fully as possible. I hope the Senate will 
indulge my colleague in having the papers referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary at the very 
moment committees are appointed, and if he does 
not make such a motion, | shall doso myself. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. YULEE presented the credentials of the 
| Hon. Srepnen R. Mariory, chosen by the Le- 
| gislature of Florida a Senator from that State for 
the term of six years, from the 4th of March last, 





service on all committees. 
The motior was not agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, the Senate 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Fripar, March 6, 1857. 
Prayer by Rev. Srernen P. Hut. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS FROM ALJENS. 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from C. D. Cobbett, chairman, and Charles 
F. Jones, secretary, of society in -London, 
called the Gray’s Inn Road Committee, a peti- 
tion praying that Congress will refuse the consent 


which had not been received when Mr. Matiory 
was sworn in on the 4th instant. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Wituiam 
Honrer, Chief Clerk of the State Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I understand it is 
proper for the Chair to state that the message of 
the President of the United States is of an execu- 
tive character. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and after a few min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were 
reopened; and 

‘On the motion of Mr. GWIN, the Senate 


| of the nation to the declarations made at Paris, || adjourned to Monday. 
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Proceedings of the Special Sesston. 
IN SENATE. | committees appointed to-day, we can close the | 
Monpay, March 9, 1857. || session this week. It is very desirable, there- 

\| fore, to have it done. 
Prayer by Rev. STerHen P. Hine. | Mr. FOOT. I beg to suggest that the usual 
The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 
INDEPENDENCE OF LIBERIA. ‘|entered into as in this instance, the different 


. . | parties composing the Senate making up among 
Cc “ S ud 4 — ° Pp 
ich toms dep Gitvoenet Ul tas Baas of Oabe, | themeelves a portion of each of the several com- 
witl set hd eautiint tems tb tid Ghidabe ue | mittees, to proceed under the rule to elect them 
ee ee a penne eee oe oe = | by ballot. The paper which has been read at the 
tain resoluuons passed by the General Assembly || Clerk’s desk is put in as the ballot. and if no 
of that State, instructing their Senators and re- | |, osing vote is om the election ismade in that 
uesting their Representasves in Congress to || 0PP ’ sé . . 
4 ie |form. ‘That has been the practice hitherto,-until 
take such action As will tend to secure to the Re- shes ties Cammnain : 


public uf Liberia an official acknowledgment by || ~ 4, BSAGIIN. ‘I chink it. will he meet conve: 
the Government of the United States as an inde- niont sodtenatel: it in eek teed 


pendent sovereignty. Mr. HAMLIN. I suppose the rule requires 
‘ IE. sk t t io Dees aaa Ppos 4 ° 

3 ae a ee = wo || if any Senator insists on it, that there shall be a 
= ae \ or Gieten te ae J. bl © ®P- || ballot for the several committees. I do not under- 
Pe ee oe ee eee stand, however, that the Senator from Vermont 
The motion was agreed to. papwesth ant ain denen 


The resolutions were anne taken from Mr. FOOT. I simply stated what I understood 
the table, and referred to the Committee on For- || tg have been the practice. 
eign Relations. | Mr. HAMLIN. The proposition of the Sen- 
STANDING COMMITTEES. ator from Ohio is, in accepting - report, if I 
Mr.SEWARD. I move that the following be ate ts te ” 7 one ots ou eae ia 
ie ttitienromeanleiees of ie Benak the yeas and nays shall be taken on it. I sup 
On F 5 Relati Me 3M : D pose there is no impropriety in doing that. I 
n Foreign Kelations—Messrs. Mason, Doug- | certainly wish the opportunity of recording my 
las, Slidell, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Foot. | vote against the distribution of these committees 
On Finance—Messrs. Hunter, Pearce, Gwin, || in a most unjust, inappropriate, and unequal 
Bright, Biggs, eee oo Cameron. .|/ manner. I have no disposition to discuss the 
+* haan Bricht nd aa? Big- || matter, but at some future time I may show to 
eg Oe en eee ve the country the manner in which they are made 
On Military Affairs—Messrs. Davis, Fitzpat- | y y 


rick, Johnson, Iverson, Broderick, Wilson, and | that this list should have been offered by the 
King. ‘ ; || Senator from New York. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Mallory, Thomson || Mr. MASON. There is no objection to having 
of New Jersey, Slidell, Allen, Green, Bell of || »p. uastion taken by wees.and pave 
Tennessee, and Hale. | ee yy , 


On the Judiciary — Messrs. Butler, Bayard, | Mr STUART. "As T intend to vote against 
Toombs, Pugh, Benjamin, Collamer, and Trum- | this proposition, I desire to say, in a very few 
bull. || words, why I shall do so. Differing, perhaps, 

On the Post Office and Post Roads — Messrs. || from some gentlemen, I think the parliamentary 
Rusk, Yulee, Bigler, Gwin, Fitch, Collamer, and | rule is that all committees are to be organized 
Dixon. || favorably to the subjects to be referred to them, 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Stuart, Johnson, || and in making that organization certain customs 
Pugh, Mallory, Broderick, Foster, and Harlan. || have existed for some time in the Senate in regard 

On Private Lund Claims—Messrs. Benjamin, || to promotion on committees. Believing that this 
Biggs, Thompson of Kentucky, Kennedy, and || report is not in accordance with either one of these 
Durkee. || provisions, I shall for that reason vote against it. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sebastian, Brown, || Mr. SEWARD. Before the question is taken 
Reid, Fitch, Bell of Tennessee, Hous@n, and || [ wil! state, in order that my vote in regard to it 
Doolittle. || may be understood, thatthe majority of the mem- 

On Pensions—Messrs. Jones, Thomson of New || bers of the Senate have had a consultation, and 
Jersey, Clay, Bates, Thompson of Kentucky, || have decided upon the number of persons they 
King, and Foster. || would claim in the appointment of each of the 

On Revolutionary Claims — Messrs. Evans, || committees, and the order in which those persons 


Bates, Crittenden, Wilson, and Durkee. | should be placed, and that this majority, thus 
On Claims—Messrs. Iverson, Yulee, Polk, Bell || acting, includes the entire number of the mem- 


of New Hampshire, and Simmons. | bers of the Senate except those who belong to the 
On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Brown, }| Republican party, of which I am a member. 


Mason, Allen, Rusk, Kennedy, Hamlin, and || Having done so, they have given us a list of the 
Chandler. __ || nominations which they proposed to the Senate 
On Patents and the Patent Office—Messrs. Reid, || from those other classes, and have invited the 
Evans, Davis, Simmons, and Trumbull. '| Republican minority to fill those places which 
On the Public Buildings. and Grownds—Messrs. || were left vacant, and the Republican members of 
Bayard, Hunter, Thomson of New Jersey, Doug- || the Senate have filled the vacancies which were 
las, and Hale. | || thus left to them. A portion, perhaps all, of the 
On Territories — Messrs. Douglas, Jones, Se- || Republican members thought a different cast 
bastian, Fitzpatrick, Green, Sumner, and Wade. || might, in some respects have been made, and that 
To Audi and Control the Contingent Expenses of | an unequal and unjust allotment was made. Still 
the Senate—Messrs. Evans, Wright, and Dixon. || they have complied with the necessity of the case, 
On Printing — Messrs. Johnson, Fitzpatrick, || and have arranged the Republican members as 
and Bell of New Hampshire. || they would have them upon the committees. I 
On Engrossed Bills. — Messrs. Wright, Bigler, || have before me the Journal of 1855 by which it 
and Harlan. appears, that after a similay informal consultation 
On Enrolled Bills.—Messrs. Jones, Brown, and || among the members of the Senate of both parties 
Doolittle. ‘ then dividing the Senate Chamber, Mr, Badger, 
On the Library — Messrs, Pearce, Bayard, and || of the minority, submitted a motion in the words 
Butler. || in which I have submitted this motion. Suppos- 
Mr. WADE. I shall not object to the recep- || ing it to be according to the custom which had 
uon of this list, but I ask for the yeas and nays been observed in such cases I offered this resolu- 
on its adoption. tion, and having offered it, I shall vote for it; but 
Mr. MASON. I have no objection to the yeas || at the same time I agree with my colleagues in 
and nays being taken, but I will say to the Sen- || thinking that the, distribution is in those respects 
ator from Ohio that it has been usual, at the extra || which I have mentioned, not what it ought to be. 
sessions called on the commencement of anew || Mr. TRUMBULL, I should certainly not 
Administration, to appoint committees by reso- || have a word to say in rd to forming the com- 
lution, if Senators on all sides agree to them. It || mittees at this time but for the manner in which 
is convenient for the dispatch of business; and I || they now come before the Senate. The majority 
feel a pretty strong assurance that if we have || here have the power to form the committees as 
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up. I only say now that I am utterly surprised || 
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they please. It isa matter of public histor ie 
they formed them at the last session of Sea 
They take the responsibility now of forming them, 
If they utterly exclude the minority from action 


practice has been, where an arrangement has been || on the committees, or give but a seventh part of 


the important committees to the minority of the 
Senate, which, including its different branches 
constitutes more than one third of the members 
of the body, the responsibility is upon them, All 
that I wish to say now about it is, that I can haye 
| no part or lot in voting for a set of committees 
_ thus formed. I recognize the right of the majorit 
| to have the control of all the committees here, if 
_ they see proper to take it. ‘They have the power 
| whether it is right that they should exercise jt o 
| not, to exclude the minority. If they have not 
| totally excluded them on this list, they have come 
as near doing it as was possible in regard to q 
| number of the important committees. All I have 
| now to say is, that I shall vote against the propo. 
sition to adopt these as the committees of the 
Senate. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated on a former oc. 
_casion that I held to the doctrine, and I hold to 
_ it now, that in the formation of the committees, 
| gentlemen in the minority usually should not 
trouble themselves one way or the other. The 
responsibility is on the majority altogether; and 
if those who are in the minority make any difii- 
culty, there is a sort of imputation resting upon 
them of personal dissatisfaction, which renders 
| it proper for themselves that they should keep 
silent and submit to the will of those who have 
_the power and the fight to direct. 
In this particular instance my disposition was 
| to do the same thing. Recognizing the right and 
| power of the majority to control this whole mat- 
ter, | was disposed to submit to whatever the 
saw fittodo. When we filled the places which 
were left vacant for us on the committees, I did 
not deem that we were doing anything else than 
discharging our duty to the country by locating 
those gentlemen who form the minority in such 
way as we supposed would best enable them to 
subserve the interests of the country, leaving the 
= question where it was. ut, sir, my 
riend from New York very well knows that 
there was not an individual member of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate who deemed that a 
just and fair division had been made in the appor- 
tionment of these committees, and especially two 
or three of them: [ mean a just and fair division 
with reference to the questions coming before the 
committees. Take, for instance, the Committee 





| 
| 
| on Commerce. Of that committee, the Repub- 


lican party, numbering twenty out of the ~~. 
one members of the Sonate, is assigned, of the 
whole number of seven, one member. The in- 
terests of the whole lake region, the interests of 
all New England and of New York, involving, 
as thege large portions of the country do, such 
an infinite superiority of all its commerce, are fa- 
vored with two members out of the seven. That 
is where we stand on that committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My colleague is mistaken. 
The interests of which he speaks have only one 
member on that committee, not two. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will thank the Secre- 
tary to read the names of the proposed Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The Secretary read: 

‘<On Commerce—Messrs. Clay, Benjamin, Bigler, Toombs, 
Reid, Bright, Hamlin.” 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then it is not as I sup- 

sed. The whole lake country, the whole of 

ew England and New York, with all their great 
commercial interests, are represented by but one 
member out of seven upon the Committee on 
Commerce. That may be all right; we cannot 
control it; but it cannot be expected that we 
should agree that it is a fair distribution of the 
power of investigating the subjects coming before 
, that committee. So with to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. Its duties are matters in 
which we feel an interest. The special commit- 
tee to whom the amendment of the rules wag 
referred at the last session, considered the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs as in its nature somewhat 
political, and therefore provided that it should 
— of seven members. nee that ee 

e ublican party, numbering twenty Sena- 
tors on thia foot allowed Gino member. 
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Mr. RUSK. I think that ig amistake. Let | 
the list be read. | 
The Secretary read: 


«On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sebastian, Brown, Reid, 
ritch, Bell of Tennessee, Houston, Doolittle.” 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Only one member of the 
tepublican_party on that committee, as I said. 
So of the Committee on Naval Affairs; there is 
but one Republican on that; and yet our naval 
affairs are matters in which the North, so to 
speak, is very considerably interested. The same 
may be said of some other committees. 

[ allude to these instances, not in any spirit of 
complaint, because, as I said before, on such sub- 
ects, Lam not disposed to complain. I am dis- 
posed to let the majority take the responsibility into 
their own hands, and do as they please; it being 
understood that they have the responsibility; and 
therefore I do not wish it changed, unless gentle- 
men choose to change it. I mention these facts, 
simply to show the truth of my statement, that not 
“anele member of the minority in the Senate was 
satisfied with the distribution which was submitted 
tothem, to say nothing of the fact that the number 
assigned to them was out of proportion, but they || 
care nothing so far as the numbers are concerned. 
That being the case, while I was disposed to let 
the resolution @ in silence, if gentlemen preferred 
that it should pass quietly, and was willing to say 
nothing about it, but allow the matter to be ar- 
rangéd in this way without offering any objection; || 
yet when the motion that it be received comes 
without a word of explanation from the Senator 
from New York, who knew perfectly well the 
dissatisfaction that existed, and the universality 
of opinion among all of us, I am unwilling to let 
it go to the country that he represents me. If he 
is satisfied with it, lam not. I desire no infer- 
ence to be drawn from the fact that he offers this 
resolution, that I am satisfied with the fairness 
and justice of the distribution as it stands. In 
this position, I think I shall be borne out by 
every other member of the Republican party. | 

Mr. MASON. The honorable Senator from | 
Maine, I take it for granted, knows that that | 
political party which is in the ascendency in this | 
Senate, and in the ascendency in the country, is 
responsible for the public measures that are insti- 
tuted in the Senate. The majority are to some | 
extent, and I think ought to be to a greater 
extent, responsible for the measures that s the 
Senate; but they are certainly responsible, and 
exclusively responsible, for those that are insti- 
tuted. Then I say to that honorable Senator, 
parliamentary usage and political propriety both | 
require that ¢he party which is responsible for the 
measures should retain the control of the organ- 
ization of the Senate; but there is, at the same | 
time, a strict political propriety which gives to |) 
the minority a place in the organization, so that 
the minority may be heard. If the honorable | 
Senator supposes that there is any usage or polit- | 
ical propriety which should distribute to that 
minority a numerical proportion in the organiza- 
tion of the committees of the Senate, he views 
the usages of the Senate in a different light from 
what [ do. The minority have a right to be | 
heard, and are heard. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator misconceives | 
my point. I stated that with regard to the nu- 
merical proportion we had nothing to say; that 
isa matter for the majority to settle. The ground | 
of complaint was that, upon committees involving 
great interests which we represent, there is not 
anything like a fair and just representation of 
those interests. 

Mr. MASON. But you are heard. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Heard, to be sure! A 
man can raise his voice. . 

Mr. SEWARD. I have but a word to say in | 
addition to what I have already sai, and that | 
will be very soon said. No circuthstances what- | 
ever would induce me, on a question of this kind, | 
to enter into a debate with political and personal 
friends in the Senate, with whom it is my custom \ 
to agree and toact. The honorable Senator from ! 
Maine protests against being compromised by the | 
fact that I offered this resolution. My ns | 
the resolution did not compromise him, or any | 
other member of the Senate. It was my own 
action, of my own volition, without any consul- 
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| action. 


Proceedings of the Special Session. 
tation with anybody, and it was adopted in the 
exercise of a right which I have, and under a be- 
lief that nobody could misunderstand the trans- 
The majority of the Senate had taken 
the responsibility of the constitution of the com- 
mittees, so far as all the members of the Senate 
were concerned, except those belonging to the 
— party; but the list which I offered 
embraced not only those, but also those who 
would be acceptable to the friends with whom I 
act. Thatisall. Ihave never made a point here 
about the appointment of committees. 
been here when I was on no committee at all, but 
I never complained. 
party to which I belonged was not regarded as 
entitled to a representation onany committee. | 
nevercomplained then. I think I have best served 
the country by foregoing all personal considera- 
tions on such questions. If this were tenfold 
more unpleasant and unjust than it has been, I 
should not make one word of complaint here; I 
should wait until I got among the people, and 


until I should be able to obtain the consent of the | 
people to substitute for this majority here a better | 


majority; that would correct the evil. 

Ir. CRITTENDEN. As Ido not belong to 
either of the high contracting parties, | desire, 
with the permission of the Senate, to be excused 
from voting. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Broderick, Brown, Butler, Clay, Davis, Douglas, Evans, 
Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, John 


| son, Jones, Mason, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, 
| Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, and Yulee—29. 


NAYS — Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Cameron, 
Chandler, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—18. 


So the list of committees was adopted. 


INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Atthe last session of Con- | 


| gress a protest and papers were presented in 


regard to the recent senatorial election in Indiana. 
I ask that those papers be withdrawn from the 
files, where I suppose they now are, and referred 


|} to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BRIGHT. What papers does the Senator 
allude to? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The papers which I pre- 
sented froma portion of the members of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Indiana, and which were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee at the last 
session of Congress. } 
taken from the files, and referred to that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I desire to inquire whether the | 


Senator’s motion was intended to embracé the 
report of the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
objection to including that. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no objection to a refer- 
ence of all the papers connected with the con- 
tested case from the State of Indiana to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as organized by the 
resolution just adopted. 1 suppose, however, if 
that reference takes place, it will be with the un- 


derstanding that no action shall be had during the | 


present session of the Senate. I desire to state 


that I am entirely willing to the consideration of | 


the report that was made from the committee at 
our late session, and I was anxious to have had 


As the country may 


olutions in Indiana, should be rebuked as speedily 
as possible. A little time will suffice to collect 
all the proofs necessary to make this case a very 
plain one, as to what is the intent of the protest- 
ants, and those who sympathize with them, and 
as to what are the rights of my colleague, and the 
State he represents Sees: 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Iam willing to embrace 
in my motion all the papers —the report of the 
committee, and also the reply filed by the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Fireu.} | wish all the papers 
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I have | 


I have been here when the | 


ask that they may be | 


It was not; but I have no | 


| it taken up and disposed of; but other and more || 
|| important business crowded upon us, and I make | 
| no complaint at the delay. 
not understand this postponement, I feel that it is") 
proper I should avow my purpose to ask asearly | 
action in this case as can possibly be had, believ- | 
ing that all this opposition in the way of protests | 
| and certificates from disorganizationists and rev- 


| . 
| comply with. 
| 
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to go to the committee, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Saar but I cannot 
consent to an understanding that the matter shall 
not be acted upon at the present session. I think 
it the duty of the Senate, and its first duty, to 
settle the right of its members to seats, when 
there is any question raised. I make this sug- 
gestion at the request of the protestants them- 
selves. The Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Indiana have requested an early decision 
of this question. They have sent a memorial 
here on that very point. I consider it my duty 
to ask for action. The Senate of course will do 
as it pleases. As the question is somewhat 
familiar to the Senate, I trust that after its refer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee they will soon 
act upon it, and report it back in time for the 
action of the Senate at this session. That, how- 
ever, will be for the committee and the Senate to 
decide. - 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Illinois haa 
certainly done his duty so far as regards urging 
an early decision of this case. When he was last 
on the floor at the last session, insisting upon its 
consideration, one of the reasons assigned was, 
that the Indiana Legislature was in session and 
should have another opportunity of making an 
election, if the decision was adverse to the right 
of my colleague. That reason no longer exists. 
The Legislature, by constitutional limitation, ad- 
journs to-day or to-morrow. If the case, there- 
fore, were decided, no election could take place. 
I think, Mr. President, it is due to the sitting 
members, whose right to seats are controverted, 
that they should know now before this reference 
takes place, whether itis the intention of the 
Senate to consider this subject during the present 
session. It is due to the sitting members that 
they should be relieved from the anxiety which 
necessarily results from this state of uncertainty. 
I, for one, shall consider the reference of the 
entire case to the Committee on the Judiciary as 
disposing of it for the present session, and shall 
give it no further care or attention myself. 

Mr. FITCH. The object of the Senator from 
Illinois is manifest—an object in keeping with his 
past course in relation to this matter. He is at 
fault now again as usual. He says the protest- 
ants asked an early decision. He well remembers 
that the paper which he presented asked a decis- 
ion prior to to-day. It alleged no desire for an 
early decision, unless it could be had previous to 
this day. To-day it stated the Legislature would 
adjourn, and asked a decision before its adjourn- 
ment. This demand, it is of course impossible to 
Whatever object the signers had 
in view in making the demand cannot, therefore, 
be attained by pressing the matter to an imme- 
diate decision now. I would prefer individually, 
|| if it were in conformity with the rules and past 

action of the Senate, that the resolution reported 
| from the Judiciary Committee during the last 
session, should be taken up and adopted, because 
it is manifest that our side of the case cannot be 
| presented here unless authority be given to us to 
take testimony. I take it for tranted the Senate 
| do not desire to close the case upon an ex parte 
view. If, however, that resolution cannot be 
adopted, if the rules of the Senate require a refer- 
|| ence of the papefs to the Judiciary Committee, I 
shall interpose no negative voice, with the under- 
| standing, however, desired by my colleague, that 
|| the resolution of the late Judiciary Committee be 
among the papers referred, and with the further 
understanding, that if thus referred, there shall 
be no action during this executive session beyond 
the action contemplated by that resolution. If 
that be the action desired, I see no’ necessity for 
the reference, because that resolution can as 
well be taken up and disposed of at once as after 
| these papers shall have been referred to the com- 
| mittee, and the same resolution perhaps again 
|| reported. 
| Mr. SEWARD. When these papers were 
| referred to the Committee on the Judiciary at the 
| last session, the honorable Senator from Indiana, 
|| who has just taken his seat, (Mr. Fircu,] was 
| the only person who had appeared under the 
| eredentials of the election held in Indiana, and 
| claimed and taken a seat under them. Since that 
time, at the opening of the new Senate, the other 
eoneable Senator [Mr. Sricnt} appeared and 
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took his seat. The former resolution referring | additional rule of the Senate; and I shall ask that | RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. vr. JOE 
the papers to the Judiciary Committee carried no | it be taken up to-morrow: || Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move the ref sion ca 
other question but that relating to the case of the Resolved, That all subjects before the Senate at the close || of the resolutions I had the honor to ene” _ resolutit 
member who took his seat at the last session. It | Of the first session of each Congress, including those be- Sot oat aan s 
: certainly right and proper that the election of fore committees, shall be resumed and proceeded with at terday, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. re are @ S 
i ot 1 a ml r fi n Indi (M JascHut) the second session of the same Congress in the same man- The motion was agreed to. spsents I 
1¢ other membe rom ndiana |JVir. DRIGHT) ner as if no adjournment of the Senate had taken place; || . pression 
should be inquired into, because it is involved in | and all memorials and petitions and other papers referred FINAL ADJOURNMENT. to hav 
the same protest. It is proper that all the papers | ‘© committees at the first session, and returned to the office |! : SSIDED 2 sti abas 
2 P - . i we aan } fe i he || Of the Secretary at the close of that session, shall be re The VICE PRESII ENT called for petitions persons On 
should be referred to carry that case before the | turned to the same committees at the commencement of | 2nd reports from committees, as the regular busi. oration, SA} 
committee ; but as there is only one set of papers || the second session. ness in order; but there being none, he announced n0W and v 
embracing the two cases, | suppose it is proper COST OF PUBLIC PRINTING. | that the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr Senators W 
that the motion should be in the general form in Mr. CAMERON submitted the followi | Pvueu,]} that the Senate adjourn without day = 3nd of : 
which it is. What the Senate can, or will, or ha epee te ab rt r a ie owing res- 1] Monday, the 9th instant, was before the Senate Sir, let us § 
ought to do on the subject hereafter, will depend, |) von; w a os as considere@ Sy unanimous | though the day named in the resolution had bore until 
of course, upon the action of that committee. At = ROG ME TESS tO: : passed. ment that 
all events, we are not prepared to say now, petictteaben see mp tnn haben te | Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the resolution There can 
' s » Senate a statement, ¢ 2c ‘neement |! "eas f 
whether we are willing to foreclose the question, | of the next session, showing the aond of the priedina: bind- / by striking out ‘* Monday, the 9th,” and inser. oroved 80. 
and adjourn it over to the next session. if SO, | ing, and paper, ordered by Congress for each year, beginning || ing ‘* Saturday, the 14th.” "At the « 
there 's no object in the reference. There is a | With December, 145, and ending with the late session. 1 The amendment was agreed to. ' ass ago, 
- - . ' ~ C 
manifest propeiety in referring that rig adi RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. The VICE PRESIDENT. The question jg sugurated, 
subject which relates to the seat of Mr. Bricur siete the olution nde aa i 
} on > it will Ub few the ttee t Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed || we lution as amended. is special 
to the committee. will be for the committee to 06 the considesiticn 6f exsoutivs business Mr. STUART. So faras I am concerned, | yell know 
recommend to the Senate whether we shall act Mr CRITTENDEN. Will the houewebla | am ready to adjourn to-day, or any other day; be the am¢ 
now or at a future day. We must, in all pro- Sendin® traits Virvinia inn aa es ae ae but I think the custom has been universal at these transact be 
priety and justice, wait for the committee long neaeheiiena? Sina a oler some | called sessions, which are called. at the instance {ny one k 
: } a ‘ ~ — . c . ‘ ‘ . , . : . Peri 
enough to see whether they are going to act at ania : . o~ the Executive, and fo ecutive obje al ¢ 
ee tere oon oka ee Mr. MASON. I will yield if they occupy no || of the Executive, and for executive objects, to atally for 
all before any question can be taken on discharg- ine J postpone a question of adjournment until we learn clusion @& 
ing them, and resuming the subject before the _ waintierer 5 ; t {xecutiv at the se hi the terms 
eis OS TEPRENES FOO SG Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have no ideathat they || f0™ the Executive that the purgoses for which i the term: 
Senate, without their advice. Hh edened take. I wiah date aes ” || the session has been called have been complied United St 
Mr. BUTLER. I > give tice to the mem- Wil occupy time. wish only to submit some . oe ee . . . 
Mr. B ER. I now give notice to the mem : with. Now, sir, I think it would be very disre. appointme 
ei a See . et toemor. | resolutions which, at a future day, I shall ask the ; : at : 
vers of the Judiciary Committee to meet to-mor- Senate to consider , spectful, indeed, at a called session of this char. during ou 
row morning, at eleven o’clock, to decide upon * M a Suc : acter, for the Senate promptly to resolve that j yd trans 
; . ; : Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion for that eee I ya =e ° 
this question. At that time, as far as I am now surpose y ‘| would adjourn at a day not far distant. I do not and ratifie 
informed, I shall make the proposition to adopt gee: deed ; think tha s ever been done ji istorv horefore 
Fee a nt ene reposition ta adopt ||" Mr. CRITTENDEN, I had intended to ac- || think that has ever been done in the history of J therefore, 
le resoluuion which was recommended by the || naw the presentation of these resolutions | this Government. I think it would be an unne- suffer to 
late Judiciary ¢ ommittee at the last session, with ~ tos oF ceeana a ' suatt forkens |, cessary step, and one which could not be con. said to wa 
because it is out of the question to think that hat oe wae haiti auerserss ef tie Sactnten Gen sidered as otherwise than disrespectful to the your stay 
we can discuss, during the limited time we shall rer as <7 oe pois ' Mm '| executive department that called the session. isa fact. 
a PL ts aaa ae Virginia the privilege of presenting them this 3 . t 
remain here, all the important questions involvec mersine, tiara luti nd th Mr. SLIDELL. I think I may venture to will conti 
on tn : wae 8 . iL i : 
in this contested election. It involves great ques- OS Ea ena re Oe Ul aceeet geet i tell anes bee eamaidened disrespectful you will c 
Sane eee te Beet they be printed, and at some future day I shall . ~ 
tions, as far as | understand. have formed no ask for their consideration: | by the executive branch of the Government. It of the co 
judgment on them. The controversy, I have no || “"" Diao, eutiae " i will be in the power of the Executive, if the pub- and the 
doubt, will be one fuil of-interest to the country, Resolved, That, in the judgment of the Senate, thecom- || Jie interests should require the prolongation of on the n 
; arg Se ‘ sa We , plete exemption ofall vessels of commerce and their cargoes . . . : 
so far as the Federal and State constitutions are | from seizure or capture in time of war would be a signal || OU Session, to give us notice to that effect, | there wil 
concerned. We cannot now give it the necessary blessing to mankind; and that to the accomplishment of presume there is nota gentleman on this floor offices. 
attention. As regards the sitting members, ot the rh ortar snl det Senate will always be ready togive | who, when such a declaration, proceeding from characte! 
course it is very well known that we cannot || “elr hearty aid and cooperation. > ity, is me rill hesitate to prol 7] 
y y . c s a Resolved, That the mere abolition of privateering would || —Te authority , is made, will hesitate to prolong It will 
remove them during this session, and we cannot, | not accomplish that end, but would, in its operation, be || the session so long as the public interests may session | 
according to the opinions of the late Judiciary unequal and unjust, depriving the United States of a most || require. I think this matter was fully considered not belie 
Committee, take jurisdiction of the great ques- effectual means of hostility and retaliation against a superior || by a number of gentlemen who certainly have no another 
~ . . ‘ ‘ , 7o ’ » , 2 2 P son . > > . t * © . . 
tions which are here involved, without having | ®Ya! Power, which, by means of its greater number of disposition to be disrespectful to the Executive. transact 
cee , ‘ > a public ships, might almost, with impunity, destroy or cripple tans : 
the information, With a view of taking the | Gur commerce: and therefore such abolition alone would || | for one am not willing to be placed in that cat- not stay 
necessary steps to obtain it, L ask the Judiciary |) be inconsistent with the policy and interest of the United || egory. I am entirely satisfied it will not be so I heard ; 
Committee to meet me to-morrow morning, at a 4.1 || construed. seven ot 
27 , tesolrved, The is icy of the United States, coincidi | . : j 
eleven o'clock. Baye! h nt policy of th Unie d Stat , oleae Mr. MASON. Iask that the resolution may home is 
Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot see how it is pos ; “T id seoal & oo = —— ke tt “2 ot aon sates be read If we 
‘ ‘ ahathi 4 . ‘ e 5 } s- and vindicated in the statesmanike letter o re American 7 . 4 > 
silde to have any such understanding as is sug- | Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, to the Count de Sartiges, of The Secretary read it, as follows: of adjou 
: a . a » OR ane . . . . : 
gested by the Senator from Indiana, that if the Pe a hia Faikk the course parsesd te Prediliaat Resolved, That the Senate will adjourn, without day, on mittee ¢ 
“, . : tesolved, P . t ec s sue j lie > . : ‘ . > Oe . 
question be referred, it shall not be taken up at | pierce, as stated in his last annual coneatie in rolecunbt to || Saturday, the 14th instant, at one o'clock, p. m. pursuan 
this session. ‘That, I submit, is impossible. certain rules or principles of maritime law in time ofwar, || Mr. MASON. I think it is a very unusual and say 
Mr. BRIGHT. } stated that I preferred the agreed upon and declared by Plenipotentiaries of Russia, || course to adopt such a resolution until we are itis der 
adoption of a resolution giving to both parties the Turkey. eit manes tote bee adele eke Gavere- || enabled to see the business before us, and whether longing 
: : »y, and s , adc y this Govern- || : a : , ; 
right to take testimony. ment, meets the cordial spprobation ‘and concurrence of || weare likely toconcludeit, Idonotknow whether resolutic 
Mr. COLLAMER, I am not talking about | the Senate. || it has ever been done ata called session—a special done. 
that resolution, Wut about the reference. It is The resolutions were ordered to be printed. session of this kind. Iam disposed to think it time, we 
obvious this reference ought to be made. Those : ’ hasnotbeen. We have been called together from immens 
who were members of the Senate at the session PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. | the usages of the country by the outgoing Presi- our han 


which has just closed, know that the Judiciary Mr. BIGLER. I presented at the last meeting || dent, in order that one just come in may have As w 
Committee then reported a resolution for the || of the Senate certain papers relative to the right the opportunity of submitting his nominations, or few mo 
taking of testimony. If the committee should || of my colleague to his seat in this body, which || treaties, or whatever he may have of an executive yesterd 
again come to that conclusion, both these cases were then laid on the table, as the committees i} character, to the Senate. We have in truth been Senate, 





being referred to them, the Senators from Indi- || had not been formed. 1 now move that they be || but owe day in sesion — yesterday. The _ Ido no 
ana ought to know it. The resolution ought not || taken up, and referred to the Committee on the || days’ sittings were mere formal seeeenee ors carry 
only to be reported, but ought to be adopted, so || Judiciary. have had no communication with the Presi - cnet 
the! these gentlemen may have an opportunity to The motion was agreed to. 1 o arg us a aoe aT it will be —— “ the ofa 
take their testimony by the next session. If a || ITIVE SE ff oct ama > naan Se 20 eer ' 
resolution be reported to take testimony, and it || : EXECUTIVE SEssron. , || away as any gentleman of the Senate can be; but those ¢ 
be not acted upon, it will stand over to the next On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- || Lam not at liberty just now to entertain this res- they ar 
session of Congress, and then, if the testimony ceeded to the cgnsideration of executive business; | olution. I move, sierelors, to lay it on the table. be filles 
be ordered, it will have to go over toa second | and after some time spent therein, the doors were | Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator will withdraw the du 
year, Clearly, if testimony is to be taken, these || Teopened, and the Senate adjourned. that motion for a moment to allow me to make a Senate 
gentlemen ought to know it now, and let them | _—? ag, Certain! the Ad 
take it, and have it ready by another session. | IN SENATE dg ave. Aertainty : : 
Mr. BRIGHT. That is just what we desire. |! ce ieake aie weet Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Ohio I feel 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 1t is moved that || Tepenes. mene We, Sort: will postpone the consideration of the resolution on the 
all the papers relative to the recent senatorial || Prayer by Rev. Sreruen P. Hint. until after we have an executive session. We cal one 
election in Indiana be referred to the Committee The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | get some information in executive xine gor. 
on the Judiciary. i WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. which we cannot speak now, which will 10 A t vrs 
The motion was agreed to. i O tion of Mr. DURKEE, it was ence my action in regard to it. If the Sena i and ni 
ies i ‘ n ee. wa » bias Oe Waites aaa tac: at nue, will withdraw the resolution for the oo. _ 
AMENDMENT OF THE R . rdere: al n G. Par with : i j exec c. 
‘ \| hie petition and papers, With a view of presenting them to will move to proceed to the consideration 0 wan 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I offer the following as an |i the Post Office Department. . utive business. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I would cuggest that the | 


stion can be as well taken on t é adoption of 

..» resolution as on laying iton the table. 1 think 
re are a number of genulemen of this body now 
sent; | believe I have heard a very general 
pression among Senators indicating a dispesi- 
, to have an early adjournment,I have heard 
nersons on this floor certainly entitled to consid- 
ration, say that we had little or no business hére 
now, and very little elsewhere. What it is that 
senators wish to sit here for and prolong out the 
4,.nd of a worn-out session, I cannot imagine. 
sir, let us go home. We shall not get away from 
jere until we fix, in advance, a day of adjourn- 


ment that the Administration may work up to. | 


There can be no doubt about that; it has always 
proved so. ‘ 

At the close of the session of Congress four 
years ago, When the new Administration was in- 
sugurated, the Senate, for the first time, prolonged 


ws special session until the 11th of April. It is || 


well known that the longer you sit the greater will 
be the amount of business you will be required to 
iansact before you will be permitted to adjourn. 
Any one knows it who has looked into the matter 
atall, for each consecutive day brings to its con- 
dusion a number of commissions. Each day 
the terms of a number of officers throughout the 
United States expire. 
appointment arise; and if the vacancies happen 
during our session, unless nominations are made 


and transmitted to, and acted on by the Senate | 


and ratified, the offices are left vacant. Each day, 
therefore, that you remain here you absolutely 
suffer to be created—if you may not in fact be 
said to want to create—business that will continue 
your stay, and the length of this session. That 
isafact. I knowittobe so. I know that if you 
will continue to sit from now to December next, 


you will continue to have business in consequence | 


of the continued expiration of terms of service, 
and the continued necessity for immediate actions 


on the nominations that may be made, or else | 


there will be no officers in existence to fill the 
offices. 
character. 

It will be recollected that four years ago the 
session lasted until the llth day of April. Ido 


not believe that, if this session is continued into | 


another week, a quorum will be found here to 
transact business. I know, for one, that I can- 
not stay here in a prolonged session, and I believe 
i heard a similar expression from at least six or 
seven other gentlemen. I know my business at 
home is urgent, and my departure is necessary. 

If we will say that  Soedar shall be the aa 
of adjournment, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations shall come here in 
pursuance of the necessity of the Administration, 
and say to us that we ought to delay longer, that 
itis demanded, that there is a necessity for pro- 
longing the session, | would vote to rescind the 
resolution and extend the time; and it can be 
done. If, however, we'defer the fixing of any 
time, we shall not secure an adjournment until an 
immense mass of business will have fallen upon 
our hands. 


As was remarked by a Senator on this floor, a | 


few moments since, this subject was considered 
yesterday among a number of gentlemen of the 
Senate, and not a dissenting voice did I hear there. 


Ido not see now that there seem to be many who | 
carry it out, for some of those who came to that | 


conclusion so unanimously then, seem now to have 
changed their opinions. It is a fact, in regard to 
the officers whose terms expire, that if we adjourn, 
those offices can be filled by the President; but if 
they are nominated and notconfirmed, they cannot 
be filled, and officers reappointed cannot perform 
the duties in consequence of the failure of the 
Senate to confirm them. We merely go on to 
accumulate business for ourselves and em)arrass 
the Administration by a continuous long session. 
I feel that it is oppressive, burdensome, and hard 
on those of us who have been here so long, and 
certainly we ought to be allowed to go home. 

Mr. MASON. I move to lay the resolution on 
the table; and on that motion I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, before the result 


was announced, changed his vote from “ nay’? to 


Immediately questions of | 


Such is the nature of business of this | 
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| ec ” : oe 

e g at first supposed e vote we 
| **yea,”’ having at first sup; i the vote was 
| directly on the resolution. 

Mr. SEWARD. I change my vote, as I fol- 
|; lowed the lead of the honorable Senator from 
| Tennessee. 

i} . 
| Mr. FOOT. I change my vote from ‘ nay”’ 
| to yyetey I believeit is unusual to fix the day 
| of adjournment at sessions of this character be- 
| fore communicating with the Executive. 
| ‘The yeas were 20, and the nays 23; as follows: 
YEAS — Messrs. Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Cameron, 
; Collamer, Crittenden, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, 
Foot, Foster, Kennedy, Mason, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, 
| Thomson of New Jersey, Trumbull, Wade, and Wright—20. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, Ben 
jamin, Bigler, Bright, Broderick, Brown, Chandler, Fitch, 
| Green, Gwin, ea en Houston; Iverson, Johnson, 
|}; Jones, Polk, Pugh, Rusk, Slidell, Toombs, and Wilson—23. 
‘| So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on 
|| the table. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Several messages in writing were received from 
| the President of the United States by Mr. James 
Bucuanan Henry, his Private Secretary. 


| ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
| and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
i| Wenpnespay, -Warch 11, 1857. 


Prayer by Rev, Sreruen P. Hut. 
The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. RUSK, it was 

Ordered, That the papers relating tothe claim of William 
|| A. Cameron be withdrawn from the fil¢s and referred to the 
|} Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 
Ordered, That Samuel W. Lecompte have leave to with- 
|| draw his petition and papers. 


. 
DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following reso- 
|| lutions for information: 
Resolved, That the Postinaster General be directed to 
|| furnish the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, with 
copies of any instructions which may have been issued by 
I! the Post Office Department, authorizing postmasters to neg- 
|| lect or to refuse to deliver letters to parties entitled to the 
|} same, with a view to exact more than the lawful postage. 
Resolved, further, That he be alsodirected to furnish the 
Senate with copies of the following named letters, viz: a 











| date of August 16, 1855, addressed to the postmaster at San 
| Francisco; a letter from the same officer, and under the 
| same date, addressed to Henry L. Goodwin, of San Fran 


nications were in reply; and, in addition thereto, copies of 


| assistant postmaster of San Francisco, in relation to the 
| course pursued by the Post Office authorities towards the 
| Penny Post Company of California. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I am instructed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the protest of certain members of the Sen- 
| ate and House of Representatives of the State of 
| Pennsylvania, alicging certain irregularities and 
|| illegalities in the election of the Hon. Simon Cam- 
| ERON, @ Senator from said State, to make the fol- 
| lowing report: 

The grounds of protest are stated as follows: 

1. That there was not a concurrent majority of each 
House in favor of the candidate declared to be elected. 

2. That the Senate did not comply with the requirements 
| of the act of 2d July, 1839, by appointing a tellerand making 
a nomination of persons to fill said office, and giving notice 


| 
| 
j 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| vious to the meeting of said convention. 

In addition to thé two grounds aforesaid, the protest pre- 
sented by the members of the House of Representatives 
charges— 

3. ** That the election of the said Simon CamMeRON Was 
| procured, as they are informed and believe, by corrupt and 





unlawful means, influencing the action and votes of certain 


members of the House of Representatives of this State ; | 
and they request <hat an investigation be ordered by your || 
honorable body, not only into the regularity of the said elec- 


tion, but into the charges herein presented, in order that an 
opportunity may be afforded of submitting the proof upon 
| which they rest.’’ 
|| In relation to the first two grounds of protest, the com- 


mittee are unanimously of opinion that no fad ure pre- 
| 





of the election of Mr. Cameron. 
It is true that the law of Pennsylvania on the subject of 
|| the-election of Senators requires that each branch of the 


| On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- | 


letter from the First Assistant Postmaster General, under | 


; ; } 
cisco ; also the letters to which the above-named commu- 


the correspondence that has been held since July, 1855, be- | 
tween the Post Office Department and the postmaster and || 


of said appointment and nomination at least one day pre- | 


sented tending in the slightest degree to impair the validity || 


ee —_ 


—. 
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} Legislature shall appoint one teller, and nominate at least 
one person to fill such office, and communicate to the other 
House the names of the persons so appointed and nomin 
ated at least one day previous to the joint meeting; dui the 
same law also provides, that at the hour of twelve. on the 
second Tuesday in January next preceding the expiration 
of the constitutional term of a Senator, the members of both 
Houses shall meet in convention in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives, and choose a Sendtor viva voce 
from the persons so nominated as aforesaid ; and also ex- 
pressly provides that the person who shall receive the votes 
of a majority of the members present shail be declared duly 
elected. 

From the extracts furnished by the protesting parties, 
taken from the Journals of the two Houses, it appears that 
the two Houses did meetin joint convention on the day and 
at the place appointed by law, and in accordance with res- 
olutions passed in each House separately, and that one hun- 
dred and thirty-three members, composing the entire Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, were present and voted, and that 
Sruon CaMERON received sixty-seven votes, and sixty six 
votes were given for all the other candidates; and that 
Simon Cameron having thus obtained a majority of the 
votes of all the members present, was declared duly elected 
Senator. 

It appears from the Journal of the Senate that the appoint- 
meat of a teller and the nomination of candidates, and the 
communication to the other House of the appointment and 
nomination so made, all took place on the day of the elee- 
tion, instead of one day previous to the election, as required 
by the law of the State; but your committee regard this 
provision of law as purely directory in its nature, and are 
of opinion that a failure to comply with this formality would, 
under no circumstances, suffice to vitiate an election other- 
wise legal and valid; but where, as in the present case, 
both Houses proceeded without objection from any source 
to perform their constitutional duty of electing a Senator, 
the necessity of complying with any particular forms re- 
quired by law may fairly be considered as waived by com- 
mon consent, and it is entirely too late, after the result of 
the voting has been ascertained, to raise a question as to 
the mode of proceeding. 

The objection that there was not a concurrent majority 
of each House in favor of the candidate declared to be 
elected, is equally untenable under the statute of Penneyl- 
vania, and the uniform practical construction of the Federal 
Constitution for the last half century. 

The third ground of protest is signed by members of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, but not by the 
members of the Senate of that State. 

It is a general allegation “that the election of the said 
Simon Cameron was procured, as they are informed and 
believe, by corrupt and unlawful means, influencing the 
action and votes of certain members of the House of Rep 
resentatives,”’ and the Senate of the United States is asked 
to investigate the charge. 

The committee cannot recommend that this prayer be 
granted. The allegation is entirely too vague and indefinite 
to justify such a recommendation. Nota single fact or cir- 
cumstance is detailed as a basis for the general charge. 

| Neither the nature of the means alleged to be corrupt and 


|} unlawful, nor the time, place, or manner of using them is 


| set forth, nor is iteven alleged that the sitting member par- 
| ticipated in the use of such corrupt means, or, indeed, had 
any knowledge of their existence. Under no state of facts 
could your committee deem it consistent with propriety, or 
| with the dignity of this body, to send out a roving commis- 
| sion in search of proofs of fraud in order to deprive one of its 
| members of a seat to which he is, prima facie, entitled ; still 
less can they recommend such a course when the parties 
alleging the fraud and corruption are themselves armed 
| with ample powers for investigation. If it be, indeed, true 
that members of the House of Representatives of Penneyl 
vania have been influenced by corrupt considerations or 
unlawful appliances, the means of investigation and redre+s 
are in the power of the very parties who seek the aid of the 
Senate of the United States. Let their complaint be made 
to the House of which they are members, and which is the 
tribunal peculiarly appropriate for conducting the desired 
investigation. That their complaint will meet the respect- 
ful consideration of that House your committee are not 
permitted to doubt. If upon such investigation the facts 
| charged are proven, and if they, in any manner, involve the 
| character of the recently-elected member of this body from 
| the State of Pennsylvania, the Constitution of the United 
States has not left the Senate without ample means for 
protecting itself against the presence of unworthy members 
| inits midst. In the mean time your committee see no reason 
| for initiating any proceeding on the subject, and submit the 
|| following resolution : 
|| Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
| charged from the further consideration of the subject. 


Mr. PUGH. I have to make my appearance 
again in the character of a dissenter from a ma- 
i} . . . . . . 
| jority of the Committee on the Judiciary. My 
| views are briefly expressed in the paper which I 
will read: 

The undersigned, 2 member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, disscnts from the conclusion at which his col- 
leagues have arrived in reference to the contested election 
of a Senator for the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the protest submitted by forty-four members of the 
| House of Representatives in that State will be found an 
allegation in these words: 

| The undersigned further charge that the election of the 
|| said Simon Cameron was procured, as they are informed 
\| and believe, by corrupt and unlawful means influencing the 
1} 

| 


| action and votes of certain members of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives of this State; and they request that an investi- 
| gation be ordered by your honorable body, not only into the 
regularity of the said election, but into the charges herein 
|| presented, in order that an opportunity may be ajfo rded of 

|| submitting the proof upon which they rest.” _ 

il It is objected by the majority of the committee that this 
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paragraph does not specifically relate the facts on which a | 


charge of corruption can be predicated. 

If the case were only between contestor and contestee, 
as individuals, there might be some force in the objection ; 
but itis one in which a number of the qualified electors, 
themselves public agents, inform the Senate that corrupt, 
as well as unlawful means, have been used in the election. 

The ecg og comes from a responsible source, and is 
too serious, t6o distinctly and directly made, to be treated 
with indifference. It concerns the honor of the Senate, and 
the security ef the Government, that no rule of merely tech- 
nical character, applicable as between individuals, should 
prevent a thorough investigation of the case. This would 
seem to be a duty the more imperative in view of the stat 
ute enacted at the late session, in which very stringent and 
unusual provisions have been made for the detection of 
corrupt practices by members of Congress. 


|| the details of time, place, and circumstance neces- 
| sary for a correct conclusion of fact by them, to 


The undersigned concurs with the majority in reference | 


to the other points of contest. G. E. PUGH. 

I desire, with the consent of the Senate, to 
make one more observation, as it did not occur 
to me until I heard the report of the majority. 
It is objected there that this complaint is made 
by members of the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, and not by members of the Senate. 
That is because the charge relates to members of 
the House, and not to members of the Senate. It 
is said that these gentlemen can procure an inves- 
tigation by their own House. That may be. 
That investigation may extend to the expulsion 


of those members; but it does not extend to the | 


case of the person who already claims to be 
Senator on this floor. That investigation cannot 
touch the subject-matter of this complaint, for 
the Senate of the United States is the only body 
that can act upon that view of the case, so far as 
the sitting Senator is concerned. 

It is said also that they can proceed to expel 
their members, It requires two-thirds to expel; 
and even if the members were expelled, that 
would still not touch the mischief of which the 
protestants complain. I never will agree that an 
election which is alleged to be procured by cor- 
rupt means, shall be treated as a thing not worthy 
of examination. We have armed the:commit- 
tees of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 


atives of the United States with powers which I | 


took occasion to denounce at the last session as 
unprecedented and despotical. They were con- 
ferred for the express purpose of enabling Con- 
rress to reach the evils which were said to be 
hidden from our view under the ordinary rules 
of evidence. 

I do not desire to pursue the subject, but only 
for one to say, in view of the Senators who sat 
here at the last session and heard the arguments 


advanced why we should depart from the rules of | 


the common law, that corruption had become a 


common charge against members of Congress; | 
that we must violate the settled rules of law in | 
order to be able to reach it; and when the House | 


of Representatives has gone on to performa great 
act of justice to itself, and justice to the country, 


and justice to the Government, in purging itself | 


of corrupt and unworthy members, that now, 
when we have a number of the qualified electors 


of a Senator coming here from the State of Penn- | 


sylvania to ask us not to send a ——e commis- 
sion, as the majority of the committee 
but to ask us to give them an opportunity to sub- 


» mit their proofs, (for that is their request—** Give 


us an opportunity to be heard and to submit our 
proofs,” say they,) we are to be told that be- 


cause they are not able, by the defect of their pro- || 


nave said, | 


ceedings, or by the rules of their Legislature, or | 


by the rules of their House, to reduce it to the 
exact form of an indictment, we shall dismiss it 
without further consideration. For one, I say, 
l enter my protest against this. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is not my intention to 
say anything in support of the report which I 
have read. I will leave it to speak for itself in 
contrast with the minority report presented by 
the honorable Senator from Ohio; but I must 
protest against any insinuation that the majority 
of the committee are indisposed to investigate any 
charges of fraud or corruption made as vitiating 
any elegtion that may be sent before them. The 
report of the majority does no such thing. The 

“report of the majority asserts what an examina- 
tion of the papers will suffice amply to prove, that 
there is no charge whatever made against the 
sitting member; there is a general yague state- 
ment that the votes of certain members of the 
House, of which the protestants themselves are 
members, were influenced by corrupt means. It 
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is not even stated that the sitting member had 
any knowledge of the means; it is not stated that | 
he participated in the appliances; and, above all, 
it is not stated what the means are which they 
choose to term corrupt and unlawful. Not a 
solitary fact is stated. There is an accusation in 


| general terms, but not one allegation of fact of | 


| be found in contested elections. The Senator says 


_rupt means, without stating whether he was cog- | 


| means were that they consider as being corrupt. 


| I see new practices ey day introducing them- 


| views. 


any kind whatever. 
ow, sir, under circumstances like these, for | 

parties who are themselves armed with power to | 

initiate an investigation which will bring out all 


ask us to initiate an investigation and to reeeive 
proof, the majority of the committee considered 
totally unwarranted by any precedent that is to 


they have not presented a formal indictment... We | 
object on no such ground as that. We require 
no formal indictment; but surely it is elementar 

in all public affairs in this country, and above all 
it must be supposed to be known to members of | 
a State Legislature, that a general charge affecting 
character will never be inquired into unless some 
facts are alleged as the basisof the charge. Not 
a solitary fact is here alleged; and the committee 
deem it unworthy of the Senate and unjust to the 
sitting member to prosecute a general investiga- 
tion about which it would be impossible to give 
him any notice, if notice were required, by which 
he could shape his defense and bring forward his 
proofs. If these protestants have any facts to 
allege, if they have circumstances of time, place, 
or manner to detail, it is not yet too late; let them | 
present here again their complaint, and give us 
something to investigate, and not generally charge 
that an individual has been elected here by cor- | 


nizant of the means of corruption, or what the 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, my friend from 
Louisiana has drawn 7 this report in conformity 
with the views which I entertain on this subject. 


selves into the Senate. Iam sorry that my friend 
from Ohio has dissented on this subject, because 
I have not only kind feeling for him personally, 
but respect for his judgment. The usage of the | 
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Senate formerly was, that no minority report 
should ever be brought into the Senate at all; but 
the minority asked leave simply to read their 
In that point of view, I ask that my 
friend’s document may be considered. 

The idea of devolving upon the Senate of the 
United States a jurisdiction to try cases of cor- 
ruption in the State Legislatures, | utterly pover, 
against. Let the members who have been charged 


| with corruption be tried by their peers. It would 


his expulsion right off. 





be a very unsafe tribunal for them to come here 
and bring witnesses, or for us to send outa roving 
commission. If there is any real charge on this 


subject they can try the individuals; and if they | 


implicate Mr. Cameron, I will, for one, move for 
I will not have any im- 
pure man in this body that has obtained his seat 
here by any means of corruption. 


us to give them the medicine. I have not the least 
idea of assuming a jurisdiction of this kind. It 
would be unsafe and unstatesmanlike. 

I am a State-rights man; and I say that the 
vicinage try the man, and when theytry the man 
and bring out the evidence, I will take cognizance 
here as aSenator, and will expel the member who 
is implicated in the charge. But for a State Le- 
gislature, and the mereien State, tocome and ask 
the Senate of the United States to investigate 
charges which they could investigate themselves, 
is contrary to all my notions of propriety. 1 will 
say, for the little State of South Carolina, if such 
a charge was made there againstany individuals, 
I tell you, sir—you may call it chivalry if you 
choose; I know it is a common word—we would 
not ask the Senate of the United States to try it 
when we could try it ourselves. I would not 
try a man on any charge whatever, upon a gen- 
eral indictment of this kind, without specifying 
the offengg, and at least indicating, as in a court- 
martial, specific charges on which the prosecutors 
intended to convict him. ; 

Mr. PUGH. As to my eee re the 
first precedent for it, very soon r I was a 


But let them | 
| purge themselves before they come here and ask 















member of Committee on the Judiciary I 
saw was by the honorable chairman himself’ 
Mr. BUTLER. I asked leave to file jt , 
paper, not as a dissenting report. 
Mr. PUGH. He filed a minority report upo 
some question which was before the committer, 
_ or at least it was shown us in the Globe as a pre. 
cedent; so that, if I erred in that regard, | fol. 
lowed axvery safe precedent. ; 
The objection made by the Senator from Louis. 
iana is that this charge is not specific enough. It 
_is as specific as half the charges that have been 
made in cases of contested election, as gentlemen 
will find who will look into the book of re 
of contested cases. It is a direct charge that cor. 
rupt means have been used to procure a certain 
election. I did not insinuate that the majority of 
the committee would not investigate such a charge 
I have made no insinuation against the person 
claiming to be a Senator. | have confined myself 
to the charge before us, which the committee pro- 
a to dismiss as unworthy of further notice. 
f it turns out to be a false charge, I shal] bo 
exceedingly gratified; but for the purposes of this 
discussion we are to assume that these are re. 
sponsible accusers, and they have made an accu. 
sation to the Senate. My friend asks why should 
we investigate corruption alleged to have been 
practiced by members of the State Legislatures, 
Because they are the electors of this body. Does 
my friend the chairman pretend to say that an 
election procured by bribery is a valid election of 
a Senator? 
No. 


Mr. BUTLER. 
Mr. PUGH. No, sir; itis a void election, and 
Whenever this body 


| it is our duty to vacate it. 
assumes the doctrine that it will not investigate 

a charge of bribery and corruption connected with 

the election of its members, it degrades itself from 

| its position: it becomes unworthy of its name and 

its position in this Government: 

I admit that the charge does not state facts, it 
does not state particulars; and I say again, if it 
were an individual claiming a title, if it werea 
contestor claiming this seat, I would require him 
to set out the facts and the circumstances; but 
| such is not the case. These are not parties claim- 
ing the seat. They are part of the electors; they 
are not a majority of the electors; they are not 
able to control the matter; but they are a respect- 
/able minority, and they ask the Senate, not to 
send out a commission to examine facts, but to 
appoint a commission before which they can 
produce their witnesses. They ask leave to pro- 
duce their witnesses, and we are told they cannot 
be allowed to have it. I only wish to set myself 
right against the censure of the Senator from 
| Louisiana and the Senator from South Carolina. 
It seems to me it is a case the Senate ought to in- 
vestigate. Having said this, I have discharged 
_my duty. 

r. MASON obtained the floor. . 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope my friend will allow 
me to make one remark. 

Mr. MASON. I must decline to yield the floor. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
| ginia will allow an order for printing the reports 
to be made. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave a right to object to the 
Senator from Virginia making a motion to go into 
| executive session, and I have a right to move that 
| these papers be printed. Besides, this is a priv- 
| ileged question. 
| ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 

make any motion? 
| Mr. BUTLER. I make a motion that these 
| papers be printed; and, furthermore, I wish, 
though I suppose I cannot do it while the motion 
for executive session is pending, to say one or 
| two words. 
__ Mr.MASON. Fam sorry to interfere with my 
friend from South Carolina, but it is known that 
the condition of public business in the Senate 
| in executive session requires action. I have no 
| obiection to a vote being taken on the motion 0 
rint. 
Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will allow the vote to be taken. 
Mr. MASON. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest that, if the Senator 
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fom South Carolina insists on proceeding with 
this uestion, it is not in order for the Senator 
Soom Virginia now to submit his motion. A mo- 
jon to proceed to the consideration of executive 
jysiness cannot be made when there is another 
yestion before the Senate. That question must 
be disposed of in some way—laid on the table or 
post oned, or something done with it. 
Mr. MASON. I think the Senator from Maine 
js not exactly correct in his interpretation of the 
rules. It is competent to any Senator, at any 
time, to move that the doors be closed, and the 
question must be put on that motion, under the | 
rules. I have no vee, however, to the 
motion to print being disposed of. 
Mr. STUART. t is important to dispose of | 
this point, agreeably to the rules. It seems to me 


able to me, and preferred me to any public man 
who had been offered. The leading Democratic 
organ in that county has sustained the votes of 
those two gentlemen, as my colleague knows. In 
the county of York my colleague has reason to 
believe and to know, x he has had the benefit 
of it, that there has always been a large portion 
of the Democratic party favorable to me; for I 
think when we nominated him for the office of 
Governor, he got the delegates of that county 
through my influence. [Laughter.] So far as I 
was concerned in this election, many gentlemen 
voted for me from personal preferences. [do not 
desire to discuss this matter. I am desirous that 
the whole documents should be printed; and all I 
ask, as I said before, is that the Senate will decide 
the question promptly. 


I desire to leave after me; and that cannot be 
done by money. It is a proud thing to be a) 
member of this Senate; but it would be disgrace- 
ful to be here otherwise than by honorable means. 
So I view it. I only ask you, gentlemen, Sena- 
tors, to decide the question; decide it promptly; 
decide it as you please. 

Mr. BIGLER, I certainly desire no contro- 
versy with my honorable colleague on this sub- 
ject at present; but, sir, 1 am not willing to con- 
clude that twenty-five members of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania have trifled with the Senate of 
the United States on this subject. The claimant 
to a seat here has seen proper to allege that 
twenty-five members of the Legislature who have 
signed the protest which I had the honor of pre- 
senting here, have said since that the allegation 


that the rules of the Senate contemplate this: the 
question now before us is not a privileged ques- 
tion, but it is a question of privilege; it is a ques- 
tion of the first and highest order. It involves 
the right of a member to his seat, and takes pre- 
cedence of every other question, unless a majority 
of the Senate lay it aside; because, suppose you 
go into executive session, the very right of this 
member to vote there is involved. Itis a question 
of whether he is a member. 

Mr. MASON. Allow me to interrupt the Sen- 
ator. I withdraw the motion to go into executive 
session, if it be understood that it is only wanted 
to print the papers. 

Mr. STUART. I wish only to say a word 
further. I think my honorable friend from Maine 
js mistaken. It is not necessary to lay aside any 
legislative business in order to make a motion to 
go into executive session. The suggestion of the 
honorable Senator from Virginia, however, re- 
lieves the whole difficulty. Certainly these reports 
ought to be printed, that we may see what we are 
toact upon. 

Mr. MASON. 

Mr. BUTLER. I retire from the contest alto- 
gether, and give up the floor to everybody that 
wants it. 

Mr. BIGLER. Iam not certainly prepared to 
go through with this question this morning. I 
think it is proper that the report should be 
printed. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 


a wider range than I had expected. I never heard 
until yesterday that anybody talked about cor- 
ruption in my election 
Ir. BIGLER. 
disposed of. 

Mr. CAMERON. The question, I suppose, | 
can be discussed; but if my colleague desires to | 
speak, I will give way to him. 
make a speech, but to say one word. Until yes- 
terday I never heard of this charge of corruption. | 
The whole protest is looked upon in Pennsy]l- | 
vania as a mere piece of humbug. More than 
twenty-five of the gentlemen who have signed that 
paper have called on me and said there was noth- 
ing in it, but that they were compelled to sign 
it lest they should give offense to some ruling 
men who expected to have some influence on the 
coming appointments. eet) I cannot talk | 
here about corruption in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. I was born in Pennsylvania. I expect 
that my body will rest there, and take its eternal 
sleep in the soil of Pennsylvania. 1 am too proud 
of that great State to believe that any man in her 
Legislature could be bought to do any unworthy 
act. There is nobody in Pennsylvania who thinks 
or talks about corruption in this matter; but there 
are many gentlemen who aspire to the office I 
now occupy, and who hope that next year a Le- | 
gislature differently constituted may elect some | 
one of them. It is only a question of time in | 
regard to this election. If the case be decided 
now, | do not care how it is decided; I only ask | 
of the justice of the Senate, and of their kind feel- | 
ing, that they will decide it before they adjourn. | 





I thought the question was || 


I do not desire to |} 


was a humbug, that itamounted to nothing. Sir, 
I cannot take that assertion from my colleague 
here. I am not willing to conclude that these 
gentlemen have signed their names to deliberate 
allegations without being serious. 

I have the honor of knowing personally a very 
large number of the signers of the protest. 
willing to bear testimony to their honorable career 
anywhere. I must testify to their honorable mo- 


| tives in this case. They may be mistaken both 


in matters of form and in questions of substance, 
so far as they affect the right of my col'eague to 
a seat; but I do not believe they were ever moved 
to an act of grave responsibility by any other 
than high and honorable motives. No question 
of how far their action might influence those who 
dispense patronage and wield power has con- 
trolled their action in signing their names here. 

3ut for this unhappy remark I should not have 
troubled the Senate for a moment; but I could not 


| remain silent under an allegation which involves 


the integrity of twenty-five members of the Le- 


|| gislature of Pennsylvania. 
I withdraw my motion. | 


I am | 


| 


I agree with my honorable colleague that the | 


allegation of fraud and corruption is a grave one. 


| I am as slow to entertain such an idea as any 


other man. I am as proud of my native State 


| as he is; I have as exalted an opinion of all the 
| members of the Legislature of Pennsylvania as he; | 
| but I cannot allow the impression to go out to 
| the country that this allegation is trumped up 


| sand, and in the other county by about one thou- | 


| of corruption. 
for a seat here for any man; but I cannot agree || 


|| without there being any reasonable show for the 


Mr. CAMERON. This discussion has taken || 


charge. 

Sir, in this I am certainly safe, and to this my 
colleague will assent, that the party to which he 
did not belong elected a majority of the members of 
the Legislature; that the Democratic party were 
entitled to the Senator; that they expected to elect 


the Senator; yet they were disappointed because | 


three members, in violation of their party prin- 
ciples and the assurances given to their friends, 
voted for a member of the Republican party. 
The members of the Legislature who cast the 
votes that have become a subject of criticism and 
inquiry were elected by large Democratic major- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The order for print- 
ing has been made. 
Mr. BIGLER. 
lease 
The VICE PRESIDENT. These remarks are 
irregular; but the Chair will allow them if there 

be no objection on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. Iam very much indebted to 
the Chair for his indulgence. The honorable Sen- 
ator has, I agree, a very large body of personal 
friends who adhere to him in personal and polit- 
ical affairs with great tenacity. I make no issue 
with him on that point; but so far as concerns the 
members of the Legislature from the counties of 
Schuylkill and York, who cast their votes for him, 
he will scarcely contend that they were elected 
for ~~ such purpose. On the contrary, they 
were elected to vote for a Democrat. 

Mr. CAMERON, I do contend that they were 
elected to vote for me. 

Mr. BIGLER. Why, sir, one of those gen- 
tlemen wentinto the Democratic caucus, and voted 
for the nomination of a Democrat. He was the 


A remark or two, if you 





_ avowed friend of that very Democrat before he 


went into the caucus at all. These are matters 
of my own knowledge. As for the circumstance 
that at one time, when acting with the Democratic 
party, my colleague favored my nomination for 
Governor, I can hardly see what bearing that has 
on any question that may come up here. He did 
it when he was a member of the Democratic 
party. He has seen proper to connect himself 
with the Republican party. I have alwaystreated, 
as I intend to treat him, fairly as a political op- 
ponent. 

Mr. FOOT. I desire to offera resolution which 
I do not ask to have acted on at this time: 


Resolved, That Stwon Cameron is entitled to his seat 
upon this floor as a legally-chosen Senator from the State 


|| of Pennsylvania. 


ities, in one county, I think, by over two thou- | 


sand five hundred. My honorable colleague is 
perfectly aware that promptly the allegation was 
made by the men who elected these members of 
the Legislature, that they had betrayed them from 
improper motives. 

Now, sir, I will unite in the hope expressed by 
the Senator from Ohio; I will unite with 
colleague says—I trust there will be no evidence 
That is too dear a price to pay 


THE DRED SCOTT CASE, 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Isubmitaresolution, which 


| I shall ask the Senate to take up to-morrow morn- 
| ing: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate obtain, for 
the use of the Senate, from the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, twenty thousand copies of the opinions 


|| of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred 
|| Scott vs. John F. A. Sanford ; the same to be furnished as 


1 what my || 


that the circumstances surrounding this case are 


such that it is to be disposed of without a fuller 
examination. I rose first simply to ask that the 
case lie over and the reports be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON. My colleague has talked 
about the majority of the Legislature having been 
elected in opposition to the party to which I at 

resent belong. 
faa been a time within the last twenty-five years, 
and I believe he knows it, when there would not 


I will go back to my constituents, and I believe, || have been more than three men in the Legislature 


a8 sure as there is a God in heaven, if you turn 
me out I shall come next year to have the honor | 
of sitting amongst you. 
Why, Mr. President, I am too proud of my | 
own character to desire to come here by any other 
than honorable means.: I come here to add to m 
fame, to my character, to my reputation, whic 





| 


| 


of any party, I care not what party you name, 
that would not have voted for me for any office 
which I might have desired to obtain. 
county of Schuylkill, where two of the gentlemen 
belonging to the Democratic party who voted for 
me reside, there has not been a time when the 
majority of the Democratic party was not favor- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


In the} 


|| fund of the Senate, at a rate not exceeding fifteen cents 


| adjournment has 


i} 


I say to him that there never || 
| the consideration of executive business. 





| an extract from the forthcoming volume of the reports of 


the decisions of this court during the December term of 
1856; and that the same be paid for out of the contingent 


for one hundred pages; provided the same be delivered 
stitched, with paper covers, in pamphlet form. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION.- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The next business 


| in order is the resolution in reference to the day 
| of adjournment. 


Mr. MASON. I now renew my motion for 
an executive session. 
Mr. SLIDELL. I presume the resolution for 
recedence. 
he VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Virginia has moved that the Senate proceed to 


The 
question is on that motion. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I object to it; and call fora 


| division. 


Mr. MASON. I call for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall vote against this mo- 
tion, simply for the purpose of enabling us to 
determine the time when we shall adjourn, After 
that, I will vote with great cheerfulness for the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. 
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The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 22; as follows: 


Y EAS — Messrs. Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Crittenden, 
Davis, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, Foot, Foster, 
Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, Kennedy, Mason, Reid, Rusk, 
Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Toombs, Trumbull, Wright, and 
VY ulee—24 


N AYS ; Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Biggs, Bigter, | 


sright, Broderick, Brown, Butler, Clay, Dixon, Fitch, Ham 


| 


lin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson, King, Poik, Pugh, Sebastian, | 


BSiideli, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, and Wilson—22. 
So the motion was agreed to. 

After three hours spent in the consideration of 

tive business, the Goors were reopened, and 

the Senate adjourned to meet at eleven o’clock 


ext 


to-morrow. 
IN SENATE. 
Tuvurspay, March 12, 1857. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution v 
(Mi 


cer 


Yesterday a reso- 
as offered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
LbenJAMIN,] In reference to the printing of 
in decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 
payment of the expense out of the contingent 
fund; which was not disposed of. It should be 
reierred, under the rule, tothe Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


Senate. It will be so referred. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION. 
Mr. SEWARD. 


tion for ré 


I offer the following resolu- 
ference to the same committee: 
ved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund, 
to li of the employés of the Senate and the Congres 
sional Library the same compensation that is allowed to the 
empl of the House of Representatives, by the resolu 
tion of the House of Representatives of March 2, 1857. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
objection, the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, That A. H. Kilty have leave to withdraw his 
papers from the files of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE 
Mr. MASON. I move thatthe Senate proceed 


to the consideration of executive business. 
SLIDELL. Will the Senator from Vir- 


SESSION. 


Mr 


ginia suspend his motion for a few moments in | 


OT \ I 
matter that I am sure will not occupy time? 
Mr. MASON. Ithas been the custom to ullow 


any resolution that did not involve debate to in- 
tervene without withdrawing the motion. I can 
ouly do it in that way. 


Mr. CAMERON. I wish the Senator from 
Virginia would be good enough to withdraw the 
motion for a few minutes to allow my case to be 
dispos d of. 

Mr. MASON. I should be gratified to indulge 
Senators around me, but we know the condition 


that I may ask the Senate to consider a | 


of public business and the impatience of the Sen- | 


fate to getaway. I insist on my motion, 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate was 


engaged in executive session from quarter past |) 


eleven o'clock, a. m., until ten minutes past five 
o'clock, p. m., when the doors were reopened, 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


I'he Senate resumed the consideration of the 


} 


| 


resolution of Mr. Puen, fixing Saturday next at | 


one o'clock as the hour for final adjournment. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Gentlemen suggested, when 
this subject was last under discussion, that this 
proceeding would be disrespectful to the Exec- 
uve. I think J am authorized to say that to fix 
Saturday for the day of adjournment, would not 
be disayvreeable to the Executive. 

Mr. TRUMBULL called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BRIGHT? The matter of fixing a time 
of adjourament is a question of such perfect in- 
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Wright, and Yulee—25. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bell of Ten 
nessee, Davis, Doolittle, Foot, Harlan, King, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—12. | 
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| from Texas proposes, in lieu of th 





March 13, 


SEE! 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





The Senator 


I ese words 
insert: » lo 


“The clerks of all the standing committees shal} he : 


So the resolution was agreed to. ] Saainn as ee oii Finance 
On motion the Senate adjourned. || $1,850; the clerks of all other committees shal) ou? of 





IN SENATE. 
Friary, March 13, 1857. 


Prayer by Rev. Sternen P. Hit. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


FORT AT NEW INLET. 


Mr. REID submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the 
Senate, at the commencement of the next session of Con- 


gress, an estimate of the appropriation necessary for the | 
erection of a fort at New Inlet, North Carolina. 


| 
} 
} 
} 
! 


COMMITTEE CLERKS. | 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ask the Senate to take up 
the report of the special committee upon the or- 
ganization of the standing committees of the Sen- | 
ate, which was partially disposed of, in order that | 
I may submit a proposition to which I presume 
there will be no objection. That part of the report 
which was not acted on by the Senate, proposed 
to allow the clerks of committees sixty days’ ad- 
ditional compensation at the close of the short | 
session of Congress. I presume, in its present 
form, it will apply to the clerks of those standing 
committees which have been disbanded by the 
Senate, and I know no class of gentlemen who | 
could better appeal to the favorable consideration | 
of the Senate than they. They have no chance | 
of being employed at the next session of Con- | 
gress. I trust there will be no objection to ex- | 
tending that liberality which was suggested by the 
special committee which made this report. That | 
portion of the report was allowed to remain with- 
out decision when the standing committees were | 
organized. I move that the Senate now take up | 
that subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brrr 
in the chair.) The pending question is on che 
amendment to the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] when it was before 
under consideration. 

Mr. RUSK. I have no objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Louisiana. If my 
amendment be rejected or adopted, I shall vote | 
for his proposition. 

| 


Mr. SLIDELL. I did not anticipate, when we | 
took up this report, that we should be again in- 
volved in a discussion about the salary of the 
clerks retained. There seems to be a difference | 
of opinion on that subject. I wish to confine | 
myself entirely to the provision for those clerks | 
to whom no attempt has been made to give per- 
manent salaries. It will apply equally to the | 
clerks of the committees which have been abol- | 
ished as to the clerks of the other standing com- | 
mittees of the Senate, in regard to which no per- | 


manent provision for clerks has been made. } 
} 
} 


Mr. RUSK. I believe all that part of the res- 
olution in regard to permanent clerks to commit- 
tees has been adopted. 

Mr. SLIDELL. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary | 
will read what has been adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. Read what remains. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Nothing was adopted in 
relation to clerks of committees. We did nothing 


|| but organize the committees. 


difference to me, that I shall not vote on it either 


way. 


resulied—yeas 25, nays 12; as follows: 
Y CAS—Mesers. Allen, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigier, Brod 


erick, Brown, Chandler, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Ham- 


} 
lue question being taken by yeas and nays, | 


| 
j 
} 
| 
} 


lin, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Mason, Potk, Pagh, Reid, | 


Mr. RUSK. But there were certain commit: | 
tees authorized to appoint clerks. Was that por- | 
tion of the resolution adopted? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend-| 
ment of the Senator from Texas is pending to | 
strike out and insert. The Secretary will read | 
what is proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secretary read: 


‘* The clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printings | 


and Claims shall be permanent clerks, at a salary of $1, 
per annum. 





|| strikes out a part of the ru 





The clerks employed by all the other com- || 


All receiy 
annual salary of $1,600 ; and all clerks of cominitiees sha 


during the adjournments of the Senate, have cha 

books and papers of the committees, and be responsible i 
the safe-keeping of the same ; and it shall be their duty 
reply to all communications relating to business before the 


| committees of which they are clerks respectively,” 


Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the amendment yjj 


not be agreed to. If so, I must ask that the res. 
olution be Jaid over. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I trust there will be no ob. 


| jection to adopting that portion of the report 


which allows sixty days’ extra compensation, 

Mr. TOOMBS. I should not have any objec. 
tion to that; but if the amendment be insisted on 
I must ask that it go over until to-morrow, ’ 

Mr. SLIDELL. I am sure the Senator from 
Texas will not interpose any objection to this 
matter, about which the Senate seems to be unap. 
imous. 

Mr. RUSK. The only objection is that j; 

le which I do not wan 

to disturb. 

Mr. TOOMBS. [ask leave to make a report 
from the Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur,) 
i is a matter pending which must be disposed 
of. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 
to settle the matter. 

Mr. REID. I move to lay the pending prop. 
osition on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 
_Mr. SLIDELL. I offer the following resolu. 
tion: 

Resolved, That the clerks of those committees whieh have 
been discontinued shall be entitled to receive a compensa 


tion, for sixty days after the adjournment of the Senate, at 
the rate of six dollars per day. 


I offer a distinct resolution 


Mr. RUSK. Would it not be better to include 


‘| all committee clerks ? 


Mr. TOOMBS. Why not? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
lies over under the rules, the Senator from New 
York objecting. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If it is to be amended for the 
purpose of making clerkships permanent, it isa 
question we have tried and considered several 
times, and ought to consider more maturely. | 
shall object to the resolution, if that is the under- 
standing. 

Mr. SLIDELL. This is a distinct proposi- 
tion, applying to those only which are discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. TOOMBS. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
must lie over under the rules, objection being 
made to its consideration. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


On motion of Mr. TOOMBS, it was 


Ordered, That Martha Noble Hutchins have leave to 
withdraw her petition and papers. 


On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, it was 

Ordered, That Martin Fenwick have leave to withdraw 
the plat of his land, filed with his memorial. 

On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That Robert B. Ryall, United States Navy, have 
leave to withdraw his petition and papers. 


On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That Cornelius O’Fiynn have leave to withdraw 
his memorial and papers. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That Azel Spaulding have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Atthe instance of Mr. 
Washington A. Bartlett, I ask leave to withdraw 
the papers in his case, which were filed during 
the investigation of the memorials of the retired 
naval officers during the last Congress. He ¢e- 
sires the use of them on his trial before the cour! 


mittees shall reecive a compensation of six dollars per diem | of inquiry. 


during the time of their actual employment, Sundays in- | 
cluded, and at the close of the second session of each Con- 
gress shall be entitled to an extra compensation equal to 
the amount of their per diem for sixty days.” 


DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to toncider the resolutions submitted by 
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him yesterday calling for copies of instructions 


issued by the Postmaster General, relative to re- 
fusing the delivery of letters without the payment 
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| tion, I had supposed that an opportunity would 


be given tothe members of the Legislature making 
t 5 


the allegation to substantiate the charge. 


They 


of more than the legal postage, and for copies of || have made a request to have the opportunity of 


certain letters between the Post Office Department || doing so 


and the postmaster at San Francisco. 

Mr. RUSK. I move to strike out the first part 
of the resolution. It assumes that the Postmaster 
General has been issuing instructions in violation 
oflaw. Ido not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. MASON. I think, with the honorable 
Senator from Texas, that the wording of that 
resolution would seem to imply a knowledge, on 
the part of the mover at least, that the Postmaster 
General had authorized neglect. It ought to be 
modified. 


Mr. WILSON. I have not the slightest objec- 


I certainly do not wish | 
to pass any reflections on the Postmaster General. 


tion to its modification. 


ir. MASON. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table until it can be corrected. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I wish to correct a misap- 
prehension of the reporter of the Intelligencer 
yesterday. There was a great deal of confusion 
at the time I made the remark which has been 
misapprehended; and the reporter says: 

“Mr. Stripe said that he might take it upon himself to 
say, that the President would not have any further commu- 
nication to make.’’ 

That was not my statement. 
thought I was authorized to say that the fixing 
of Saturday for the day of adjournment would 
not be disagreeable. hat was the statement I 
made. I hope the reporter will correct it. 


PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed | 


to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Iam requested to rise to 
a question of privilege in behalf of the friends of 
the member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cameron, | 
to move the adoption of the resolution of the 
Judiciary Committee in relation to the profest 
against his right to hisseat. That isa privileged 
question. The resolution is, that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. MASON. I cannot waive my motion. 
The Chair will decide the question of privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia was entitled to the floor. It is in 
the power of the Senate to vote down his motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I think it is due to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the resolution 
should be acted on. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is not this question of priv- 
ilege a privileged question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate 
decided differently on former occasions. A ma- 
jority of the Senate may direct its business. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion, on the 
understanding that no debate will arise. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move the adoption of the 
resolution of the Judiciary Committee. The res- 
olution is: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the subject. 


Mr. BUTLER. I hope that will bedone. It 
is a privileged question, and I think the member 
has a clear right to have it taken up. 

The motion of Mr. Bensamin was agreed to; 
and the Senate proceeded to consider the report 
of the Judiciary Committee in Mr. Cameron’s 
case, the question being on the resolution to dis- 
charge the committee from the further consider- 
ation of the subject. 

Mr. BIGLER. It is with the utmost reluc- 
tance, Mr. President, that I rise for the purpose of 
making a single additional remark on this subject; 
but I intend to suggest to my colleague what I 
think he will regard as perfectly fair on this ques- 
tion. IL intend to make no issue with the report 
of the Judiciary Committee. So far as the first 
and the second propositions are concerned, I con- 
cur with the report of the majority. I can see 
nothing in the reasons assigned to impair the 
validity of the election. So far as the third prop- 
Qsition is concerned, which is the allegation of 
the use of improper means for producing an elec- 


I said that I || 


The Judiciary Committee indicate to 
the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 


1] that they are the competent power to make the 


inquiry; that they can themselves best perform 
| this duty; that they can ascertain the facts, and, 
if ascertained, those facts can be transmitted here; 
and the committee set forth that the Constitution 
gives this body an ample remedy. In all that I 
concur; and I say further, so far as relates to the 
legal points in this case, as the facts now stand 
before the Senate, [ could not vote against the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Vermont, 
{Mr. Foor.] I should have to say that the Sen- 
ator [Mr. Cameron] was legally entitled to his 
| seat as the case now stands, 

Mr. FOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will allow me to state to him that, if the rgsolu- 
tion of the committee be adopted, it is my purpose 
to withdraw the resolution I offered, regarding 
| the resolution of the committee as equivalent to 

that. 

Mr. BIGLER. That does not affect my object 
one way or the other. 
seat had allowed the case to rest in the hands of 
the Judiciary Committee, the majority and the mi- 
nority to have decided his case, | doubt whether 

| I should have made a remark on this floor. The 
| Senate will bear witness that, up to the time when 


| the honorable gentleman made distinct allegations 
as to the conduct of certain members of the Le- 
gislature, I had notsaid one word. I had always 
intended that whatever I did say on this very del- 
icate and unpleasant topic to me, should have sole 
reference and peculiar reference to its legal bear- 
ing upon his right to his seat. 

But, sir, my colleague saw proper, perhaps in 
the heat of excitement, to make broad allegations 
as to the conduct, and I might add, perhaps, the 
honorable purposes, of the members of the Legis- 
| lature who signed this protest. He distinctly as- 
| serted that more than twenty-five of the members 
of the House of Representatives who had signed 
| the protest, had afterwards called on him, and said 

it was all a humbug, and that they did so because 
| they feared they might incur the displeasure of 
| some influential dispenser of patronage. This is 
no ordinary allegation. I had some hesitation as 


that I would not sit silent in my seat, and heara 
charge so sweeping as this against twenty-five 
| honorable members of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. 
colleague is this: I have received a telegraphic 


Legislature, in which they intimated that the 
| have communicated by mail. 








made. That communication has not reached me. 
The mail facilities between this place and Harris- 
burg are not very reliable; but doubtless I shall 
have that paper this evening. I do not seek an 
unpleasant controversy here, and certainly I 


its close. 


I will agree, at an hour stated, that it shall be 
disposed of. I am aware, sir, that it will occur 


entitled to his seat at once, that to-morrow the 
question could be defeated by occupying the floor; 
but I will say that that is not my intention. We 


o’clock, and if, immediately after we do meet, I 
shall have the opportunity of presenting what- 


parties who have been, I think, unnecessarily 
alluded to here—as soon as I can present that 





is on agreeing to the resolution reported 
committee. 


gee eRe Ae 





If the claimant to this | 


to the course I should adopt; but I soon concluded | 


Now, sir, what I want to say to my | 
| dispatch, signed by four of the members of the | 


I have no doubt it | 
refers to this charge which the Senator himself has | 


desire, least of all, to delay the Senate so near | 
I was about to ask that this question | 
be permitted to lie over until to-morrow morning. | 


to the minds of Senators, who think the claimant || 


may meet to-morrow at ten o’clock or eleven |; 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ever communication may come, in justice to the || 


Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from | 
Pennsylvania to move to postpone it until to-mor- | 
row; but I cannot agree to the postponement, so 
far as I represent the Judiciary Committee. M 
friend from Louisiana has charge of this case; but 
I must be regarded, in some measure, as the rep- 
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resentative of the committee on matters Of this 
kind. All the testimony that could be brought 
here in the form of controvers\ could not chanve 
the issue in my mind, or the issue so far as it has 


been presented to the Senate, and ought vot to 
change it. I have no idea of making the Senate 
of the United States a tribunal before which po- 
litical parties are to maintain their contests. I 
should think it unfortunate if we were to postpone 
this case upon any such ground. The allega- 
tions made by one Senator and the other from 
Pennsylvania are for the purpose of representing 
their respective friends; but I do not know them 

| as parties before this body atall. 1 have no right 
to know them before this body. I have no right 
to take cognizance of anything except the record, 
and that record discloses matter over which I have 
no right to take jurisdiction, and the Senate has 
no right to take jurisdiction over it. If the repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania say they have been 
dabbling in dirty water, let them wash themselves 
before they come here and ask me to take cogni- 
zance of it. I say it would be unfortunate if this 

| case were postponed an hour on such an allega- 
tion, because it is a matter over which we have 
no jurisdiction, 

Sir, in the earlier days of the Republic, this 
Senate was remarkable for conforming to strict 
constitutional provisions,and leaving to the States 
all power, both as original parties and as appeal 
parties, in matters of election—I mean so far as 
regards the qualifications of those who were to 
make the election. In modern times we have 
become a mere set of theorists, professing to 
observe the Constitution, but in reality deviating 
from it. Ifthe Federal Government was to con- 

| stitute iiself into a jurisdiction to hear these mat- 
|| ters which have been controverted in State gov- 
|| ernments, Ido not know what use might be made 
| of it. I know one thing: the State Legislature 
| of Pennsylvania can take judgment upon this 
| matter itself; and if it can take judgment of the 
| matter, why should it ask us to take cognizance 
of it at all? I think it ought to be decided 
promptly. 

Mr. BIGLER. I had supposed that my prop- 
| osition was so entirely reasonable that there would 
| be no objection to it. I stated distinctly that I 
|| would make no issue with the Committee on the 
| Judiciary. I do not see that the adoption of the 
| resolution of the committee will at all affect the 
i; case. On the suggestion of friends about me, I 
|| have concluded to offer no objection whatever to 
\| the adoption this morning of the resolution dis- 
| charging the committee from the further consid- 
| eration of the subject. I ask my colleague, how- 
|} ever, to take notice that if the members whom he 
alleges have trifled with the Senate of the United 
|| States by sending here a communication which 
|| they did not regard as sincere, and which they 
| afterwards told him was a humbug, make any 
communication to me on the subject, I shall ask 
|| the privilege of presenting it here. 

Mr. SEWARD. [rise for the purpose of stat- 
| ing that the honorable Senator from Pennsy!l- 
vania, near me, (Mr. Cameron,] will not reply, 
and in declining to do so, he acts under the advice 
of his personal and political friends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
|| from Pennsylvania moves to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. BIGLER. I withdraw that motion, and 
agree that the resolution discharging the com- 
1 mittee be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution reported from the 
committee. 
|| The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FOOT. 





I ask leave to withdraw the rgso- 


|| lution I offered the other day in eonnection with 


| the report of the Committee on the Judiciary as 


paper—I shall agree to have the question disposed || to the right of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 


|| his seat. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


Leave was granted; and the resolution was 


rom the | withdrawn. 
| PUBLICATION OF DEBATES. 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution 

| for consideration: 

Resolved, That the editors of the National Intelligencer 
and Washington Union be paid at the rate of $4 50 a col- 
umn, for publishing, in their respective papers, the debates 
and proceedings of the Senate during the Jate session. 
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SENATE. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MASON. I nowrenew the motion for an 
executive session, 

Mr. TOOMBS. Irise toa privileged question. 
I have been trying for some time to make a re- 
port on the Indiana ease, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. MASON. LI have no objection to the hon- 
orable Senator raising a question of privilege; but 
I ask that my motion fur an executive session be 
considered as a precedent pne. 

Mr. TOOMBS. ‘That is with the Senate. I 
have no further remark to make, than that I wish 
to report on the Indiana contested election. 

Mr. MASON. | insist on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Virginia, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MASON. 
my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOOMBS. ‘I hope the Judiciary Com- | 
mittee will be permitted to report. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 1 beg leave to sugcest 
to my friend from Virginia, that if he would allow 
a few minutes to dispose of other business it 
would be satisfactory to all. 

Mr. MASON. I will cheerfully yield to any 
motion, of course; but not to anything that will 
lead to debate. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
be no debate. 

Mr. MASON. I can take no risk. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It seems to me we shall 
have ample time, after disposing of the privileged 
question, to go into executive session. The prop- 
osition of the Judiciary Committee is simply to 
authorize those Senators whose seats are con- 
tested to take testimony during the vacation. If 
the Senate do not choose to give that right now, 
the result will be that this question must come 
up at the next session, and be put off for another 
year. I presume there can be no possible objec- 
tion now to allowing the Senators whose seats 
are contested an opportunity to take testimony 
during the vacation, which will save a year inthe 
disposal of this question. I doubt if there will 
be a word of opposition to it. If adebate should | 
arise, promising to take any time, it can be then 
laid on the table, and we can go into executive | 
session; butif there be no debate we can take the 
vote. 

Mr. MASON. I have, of course, no control 
of any kind over the vote of the Senate; but, 
standing in the position I do, I feel it incumbent 
on me to ask the Senate to go into executive ses- 
sion. Ifa majority of the Senate think there are 
other questions of paramount importance, of 
course they will not vote for the motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to this suggestion? Let this report 
be made, and see if we are to take avote. If we 
take a vote, there will be an end of the subject. 
If debate occurs, we can then move to lay it on 
the table for an executive session. 

Mr. MASON. Then I withdraw my motion, | 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brienr.) || 
It requires unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion now, the yeas and nays having been | 
ordered ‘The Chair hears no objection. 


INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


Mr. TOOMBS. The report which I now make 
from the Judiciary Committee is the same that 
was made during the late session, and the reso- 
lution is the same, slightly modified to meet the 
views of the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. | 
Trumucit.} It simply proposes that all the par- 
ties shall have a right to take testimony before 
the judicial tribunals herein enumerated in the | 
State of Indiana. I will read the resolution, as || 
some Senators probably were not present when |) 
it was up before: | 

Resolved, That in the case of the contested elections of | 
the Hon. Graauam N. Prrenand the Hon. Jesse 9. Briewr, 
Senators returned and admitted to their seats from the State 
of Indiana, the sitting members, and all persons protesting ») 
against their cleetion, or any of them, by themselves or their 
agents Or attorneys, be permitted to take testimony on the 
allegations of ihe protestants and the sitting members, touch- |! 


I call for the yeas and nays on 


I presume there will 


j 


| ator from Indiana. 
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ing all matters of fact therein contained, before any judge 
of the district court of the United States, or any judge of the 
supreme or circuit courts of the State of Indiana, by first 
giving ten days’ notice of the time and place of such pro- 
ceedings in some public gazette printed in the city of Lndian- 
apolis. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall not detain the 
Senate at this time in commenting upon this pro- 
ceeding and this resolution. I have already given 
my views at the last session in regard to it; but 
I wish to state, and I think if Senators will take 
the trouble to look into the record, they cannot 
escape from the conclusion, that there is no mat- 
ter of fact in issue between these parties at all 
material to a decision of the question. If that be 
so, certainly testimony ought not to be taken. 
If there is a fact in issue between the parties 
which is material to a proper decision, that fact 
can only be proven by the record. If Senators 
will look into the casé, I think they will find that 
this is so. Surely the Senate of the United States 
is not going into an investigation of the election 
of members of the Indiana Legislature. One 
allegation about which testimony is to be taken 
is that some of the members of the Indiana Legis- 
lature did not have the proper credentials. 

But, sir, I will not argue it. I wish merely to 
state the points; and 1 am sorry the question 
comes up at this late day, and that there is now 
no opportunity to examine it; for I feel confident 
if the Senate understood what is in the resolution, 
and could see the points about which it is sought 
to take testimony, we could come toa conclusion 
on this case now as well as at any other time, I 
ask the Senate to pause before it adopts*this 
resolution without an examination of what the 
question is. However, | promised not to detain 
the Senate. I move, as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of the committee, to strike out all after the 
word ** Resolved,’’ and insert: 

That it is the duty of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the right to seats of the sitting members of 
this body from the State of Indiana at the present session, 
and to dispose of the same before its adjournment. 

Mr. FITCH. I cannot permit the statements 
made, and again reiterated, though this time 
Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me to appeal to the Sen- 
He has made his statement. 
The Senator from Illinois has merely repeated his. 
I hope the Senator will allow the question to be 
taken. Ifnot, it may be postponed. | do.not think 

there is any need of his replying. 

Mr. FITCH. I should be willing that the 
question should be taken without one word on 
my part, if such had beenthe course of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; but he has again reiterated his 
previous statement that there was no question of 
fact at issue. He has reiterated it in the very face 
of a knowledge on his part of the contrary. It 
is charged by the protestants — and the charge is 
indorsed by him — that my election was illegal. 
I aver my belief and opinion to the contrary; and 
proffer, through the Judiciary Committee, to ob- 
tain testimony to a state of facts which will sus- 
tain my view of the case, if time be allowed. Is 
that not an issue of fact or law, or both? He 
introduced what he called extracts from the jour- 
nal of the State Senate to prove there was no joint 
convention in Indiana. aver that it is suscept- 
ible of proof that what he calls extracts from 
the journals of the State Senate were merely the 
journals of an organized mob unknown to the 
constitution and laws of Indiana; and that the 
State Senate was in joint convention—not in sep- 
arate session—at the time his pretended journal 
purports to have been made up. Is that not an 
issue of fact, his assertion that there is no such 
issue to the contrary notwithstanding? 

He asserted that there was not a majority of 
each branch of the General Assembly in the joint | 
convention. I answered that it will be proven 
there was. Is that not an issue of fact? 

He sought to make something of the fact that 
the Senate went into joint convention one half 
hour, or thereabouts, prior to the time set by the 
House of Representatives. In answer to that, 
he was told, and the fact will be proven, that the 
Sentte time was one half hour behind the House 
time, made so probably purposely, (known to be 
so, at all events, by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and several Senators,)for the purpose of 
creating difficulty in the t convention and | 
hanging thereon some quibbling objections to its | 








proceedings. “That, I suppose, he calls no igs 
of fact! 

He quotes, and so do the protestants, from the 
fourth article of the constitution of Indiana to 
| prove that the election was illegal, because ther. 
was not a quorum of each branch of the General 
Assembly present in the joint convention. Tho 
answer is, that the provisions of the article from 
| which they quote to sustain their argument, are 
and have been construed to apply exclusively to 
the passage of bills and joint rébotutions,; and that 
furthermore, the action of the protesting Senators 
themselves, as they admit in their papers pre- 
sented here, did not recognize the construction 
| which they seek to place on that article for the 
purpose of contesting my election. Their action 
was directly at variance with their own construc. 
tion of that article. That, I suppose, is no issye 
of fact or law! 

| He presented, among others, certain papers 
| which he called protests from the Indiana Genera] 
| Assembly, or members of that General Assem- 
bly—the lower House at least—against my elec- 
tion. Does he complain that I made no -issue 
with those protests? It will be remembered, that 
| on Monday, the 2d of March, I produced those 
| papers in the presence of the Senate, and charged, 
and proved the charge from their face, that the 
were fraudulent in their character; and if that was 
not answer sufficient, I charged furthermore and 
| proved, by reading a rule of the Senate, that his 
manner ot calling attention to the contents of those 
papers was, in itself, an attempted imposition, if 
| not fraud upon the Senate. Is that not an issue 
| with the protestants, or, if he chooses, with the 
Senator himself? 

Notwithstanding all this, he again reiterates— 
briefly, | grant you, this time —the same argu- 
ments he adduced before. He goes to some extent 
over the.same ground, and no other than that 
previously occupied. He has argued the case 
repeatedly, each subsequent time occupying the 

| same and no other ground that Hie first occupied, 
| urging the same and no other reasons that he first 
| adduced, with, perhaps, some slight additions and 
| emendations, and very large dilutions. 
Mr. President,as I remarked when I first arose, 
| if that Senator had seen proper to permit the vote 
| to be had on this resolution at once, without again 
| reiterating to some extent his previous state- 
| ments, I should not have said one word, for in 
| truth at this time, at this late day of the session, 
| I deem it improper in any gentleman, on that side 
‘especially, to again call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to this matter, in the form of debate at least, 
for the reason that all the protestants and their 
| attorney on this floor can say in opposition to my 
election has been said; their statement, their ex 
| parte evidence is here, and the resolution of the 
Judiciary Committee merely contemplates giving 
| us time to produce our testimony, merely contem- 
plates giving time to take testimony in relation 
to all matters of fact in controversy. Not know- 
ing the extent of the advice which had gone from 
| here to the Republican members of the Indiana 
|General Assembly, not knowing the extent or 
character of the action or statements to which that 
advice would lead, it must be manifest to all that 
| we could not come here prepared in advance to 
counteract that action, or rebut those statements. 
The only question now before the Senate—and I 
was sorry to see debate spring up on that ques- 
| tion—is whether we shall now have that time. 
| If that time be granted us, as I doubt not it will 
be, it will be soon enough for the Senator from Illi- 
nois or myself, or any other, to argue the case in 
all its bearings, when the law and the facts shall 
be before the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have for- 
borne once or twice before to make any reply to 
what has been said by the Senator from Indiana, 
who has just taken his seat. In the remarks 
which I have made in regard to this matter I have 
spoken of the question; I have nothing to do with 
individuals. 1 have spoken of the question as 
became my duty as a member of the Senate of 
the United States. 1 have spoken of it as deli- 
cately as | knew how, and presented the papers 
which were sent to me by a large portion of the 
members of the it aisbetoas ah Indiana, in as 
modest a way,as I was capable of doing. But, 
sir, an attempt is made to change the issue, and 
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to make an assault upon me pefsonally, as if I | the chair.) Is the Senate ready for the question || of admitting the facts contained in the statement 
had a personal interest in this matter. Instead || on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois as | of my colleague. I understand that Senator to 
of asserting his own right toa seat, that Senator, || a substitute for the resolution of the committee? || take the ground, that if all the statements made 
culprit-like, seeks to occupy the place of the judge || Mr. WILSON. I ask for the yeas and nays | in the denial of my colleague to the protest that 


’ 


ypon his seat, to put his triers on trial. It is an upon it. has been presented were established, he never- 
oid attempt of culprits to do that the world over. | The yeas and nays were ordered. || theless is not entitled to a seat here. I did not 
Sir, | enter into no defense of my character or |} Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, the gentleman || know until the resolution, reported from the Com- 


my conduct. By a misstatemert of what I said, || has again occupied the attention of the Senate, || mittee on the Judiciary, was read, that my cre- 
the attempt is made to raise an issue of fact; || and this time evinced or feigned some feeling on || dentials had been referred. If it was done, it was 
and from a want of capacity to understand what || the subject—something approximating to ire—a | without my knowledge. I inquire of the chair- 
js a material point in the case, or else a determ- | feeling perfectly consistent with the relation he | man of the committee if it was done? 
ination to make a question upon me, that Sen- || bears to the case. Mr. BUTLER. I really do not know. 
ator asks if it is not a material fact what an ab- The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) Mr. BRIGHT. They have not been referred. 
stract, that I presented, contained? and if it is not || The Chair will say to the Senator that remarks | I did not know until this morning that my right 
a material fact whether I violated the rule of the || from him, which must have been considered per- || to a seat on this floor was questioned—that is, I 
Senate in presenting it? Has that anything to do || sonal, escaped the attention of the Chair before, || did not know it in legislative form. However, 
with his right to aseat? Is he not capable of see- | and therefore he did not feel at liberty to interrupt || as a matter of course, the settlement of the right 
ing that his right to a seat does not depend on the || the Senator from Illinois, but he cannot allow any || of my colleague to his seat is a settlement of 
feeble manner in which I ma present the matter? || further personal remarks. mine, for our claims rest upon the same law and 
Itdoes not depend upon whhher I violated the || Mr. FITCH. I shall have very little to do with | facts. There has been no formal reference of the 
rule of the Senate ifPthe abstractewhich I pre- || the Senator from Illinois in the remarks I am || question of my right to a seat on this floor, and 
sented. I explained that matterformerly. Ishall || about to make. Of course, more or less allusion || therefore the resolution should be corrected. 
not detain the Senate at this day to explain it || must be made to that Senator in order to answer Mr. TOOMBS. I supposed the two questions 
again. It was out of kindness, and for the very || certain of his statements. He complains that I || were before us. If there was no formal reference 
aoa of avoiding the consumption of the time || sought to judge the judge. It was because the || of the case of the Senator from Indiana now on 
of the Senate, and by its unanimous consent, that || judge sought to prejudge the case upon ex parte || the floor, the addition to the former resolution 
I presented a written statementof what the papers || evidence, and appeared here in any other capacity | should be stricken out. Has there been any such 
were, rather than detain the Senate by stating || than as a judge in relation to it, that I arraigned | formal reference ? 
their substance. If that abstract did not contain | him. Calling himself a Senator—a judge in this Mr. RUSK. The Journal will show, 
a correct statement of the papers, he can correct || case, as the circumstance of position has made Mr. BUTLER. For fear I may make a mis- 
it; but it does not go to his right to his seatat all. || him—he yet acts only the advocate. For this I || take, I will refer to the Senator from Georgia, who 
But he represents me as saying that there is not |) arraign him, after such conduct on his part, as I || has the charge of this whole business. I do not 
an issue of fact between the parties. Isaid no such || have a right to do. When a judge, after hearing | think there was any reference of the Senator’s 


thing. I know there isacontroversy aboutimma- | only one side of a case, proceeds to sum up the || case. I may be mistaken, however. I referred 
terial matters. I said there was no material issue | evidence which goes to a jury, and assumes to |} it to the honorable Senator from Georgia. 
of fact,inmy judgment. ‘That was my assertion. || decide the whole case, both the law and the facts Mr. TOOMBS. It was understood in the com- 


In order to show that there is an issue of fact, the || in relation to it, I need not tell that gentleman || mittee that both cases were before us, though we 
Senator says that I violated the rules. Has that |! who has heretofore occupied a judicial position, || spent but a few minutes upon them. What does 
anything to do with his right to a seat? My || that he departs from the law and the letter of his || the Journal show? 


point was, first, that there was no material ques- || duty. He soils the ermine and sinks the judge The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) 
tion in controversy between the parties, and in || in the pettifogger. If,in addition to this, he man- || The Chair has directed an inquiry to be made. 
the next place, that if there wasa material point, | ifests a feeling akin to hostility toward the party Mr. TOOMBS. The committee supposed both 


it was to be settled by the record, and not by || against whom he seeks to make his ex parte evi- || were before them, I think at the suggestion of 
arol testimony. That was my judgment of it. | dence bear, he acknowledges that his relation to the chairman. 

He asserts now that the recor@ filed here are the | the case is not that of a judge, but rather of one Mr. BRIGHT. I think it is a mistake. I 
records of a mob. Let him answer that to the || of those who ‘ Iras et verba locant’?—who sell || have been very attentive to business here, and I 
members of the Legislature of Indiana. The || their words and their anger. I stated that he ap- | have heard no such motion. 


paper was sent to me as a copy of their Journals, || peared here as an advocate—an attorney—surely Mr. TRUMBULL. My intention in making 
and I presented it as such. It is certified to by || not asa judge! He claims to be acting in the || the motion was to refer both cases. 
the proper authorities. Some of the papers are || latter capacity. Let his acts speak for his claim. Mr. BRIGHT. Whatever may have been the 


sworn to as being correct copies of the Journals. || I will leave that issue between the Senator and || gentleman’s intention, it was not done, and I 
Ihave no personal knowledge whether they are || myself to our associates. He has repeatedly re- | apprehend there will be no objection to correcting 
correct or not, but I presume they are. I believe || iterated his positions and his arguments. He |! the report and resolution by striking out so much 
them to be so, or certainly I would not present || acknowledges the unsoundness of his reasons by |) as relates to myself. 


them. That is a fact which is to be determined || his frequent repetition of them, acting, doubtless, Mr. BAYARD. I doubt very much whether 
by the record, not by parol evidence. upon the principle that in a case which, like this, || it could have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 

Other insinuations are made that I am gov- | admits of no other, and he is hence compelled to |, mittee. The remonstrance at the last session of 
erned by political considerations in this matter, || resort to Congress was a remonstrance against the election 
and that there is the relation of attorney andj} | “A reason || of the Hon. Granam N. Frren as a Senator to 
client between the protestants and myself. Sir, || oe as ao ee ee ee || represent the State of Indiana in the Congress of 
I will not reply to insinuations of that character. || Whereas be insisting, in or out of seacon. || the United States. I have heard of no remon- 
I take it that every person occupying a seat here || He hopes to convince all—even a politician, | strance, I have heard of no objection to the right 
acts upon his responsibility and his honor; and Or, what’s much the same, t0 worry out; .. || of his colleague. I was — at the time my 
such unprovoked and baseless insinuations are || 4 s0 the end’s gained, what cares he for the route?” |/ friend from Indiana [Mr. Baicut] was sworn in. 
beneath the honor of any man fit to occupya place || His attempt to prejudge our case without allow- |! There was no objection to his being sworn in. I 


here. | ing us an opportunity to procure the evidence, || have heard no remonstrance from any source 
I am not to be drawn off from the matter which || which we have stated repeatedly we desire to | against his right, unless we are to assume facts 
I have presented, by these personal assaults. I | procure—evidence material, notwithstanding his || which we have no right judicially to notice, and 
am sorry that this case could not have been sub- || statement to the contrary—evidence bearing di- || to suppose that on such an assumption the ques- 
mitted without any allusion to"the person who || rectly on the law, and which will present a state ] tion would bo referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
presented it, or to the Senators who are claiming || of facts altogether different from those which he || tee. I do not see how it could possibly have 
seats. I trust that I may be governed by no such || ans proces here, with the aid of his associates, |} been before that committee. There has been 
considerations. If the case is different from what || the Republican members of the General Assembly || nothing to refer to us. 
I suppose—if the records are untrue, let that be || of Indiana; this attempt, with his accompanying || Mr. BRIGHT. I am sure there has been no 
shown. I admit that would be competent; but || bold and owe statements, may go before the || motion to refer the question of my right toa seat 
that is not the allegation made by the Senator || Senate and the country for what they are worth. || on this floor. 
[Mr. Fire] in his written statement. The alle- || I have denounced them as unfair; he has heard || The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair will 
gation is not that the records are false, but that | expressions of dissatisfaction toward them from || state to the Senator that he is informed by the 
certain members had no authority to act as mem- || other sources. He persists in and reiterates them. || Secretary that nothing more wagggeferred to the 
bers of the Indiana Legislature, and of other | They haye previously received all the answer || committee relative to the seat of the Senator now 
matters in regard to which, in my judgment, the || they merited, and I owe an apology to the Senate || on the floor, but the papers which were referred 
only competent testimony is the record itself; and || for this brief answer now. I trust the vote will || at the instance of the Senator from Illinsis. 
I believe the example will be evil if this resolu- || be permitted to be taken at once, as it would long || Mr. BRIGHT. My credentials were not em- 
tion be adopted. since have been but for that Senator’s apparent || braced in the motion. On this point] am not 
. I think the case ought to be disposed of at the || fetermination to prevent it by rehearsing his “ oft- || mistaken. 
present session. The protestants memorialized || told tale.’’ | Mr. SEWARD. I should like to know what 
the Senate for action at the last session. I feel Mr. BRIGHT. I should like to hear the || the Journal says on this subject. If there is a 
that I have discharged my duty in presenting the || amendment of the Senator from Illinois read | Journal, I should like to hear it read. 
papers and urging action, and I leave it for the || again. Mr. BRIGHT. It is not a matter of conse- 
Senate to determine what disposition shall be The Secretary read it. quence so far as what I propose to say is con- 
made of the case. Mr. BRIGHT. TLinfer that the Senator who || cerned. The question of the right of my colleague 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason in || offers the amendment does it with the intention || and myself toseats on this floor, permit me to say, 
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is not understood, and it has been either igno- | 
rantly or willfully misrepresented by the public 


press of the country. - I have no doubt there are |; 


gentiemen on this floor who would be very will- 
ing to vote to retain my colleague in his seat; but 
not being in possession of the facts, and not having 
examined the law, doubt the validity of the elec- | 


tion. So much for the work of misrepresentation; 1} 
but all this will be corrected in due time. I said, || 


on a former occasion, that if | entertained a doubt | 
about my legal right toa seat on this floor, I would 
not occupy the attention of the Senate for five | 
minutes in order to make that right manifest. I | 
know, Mr. President, that there is not time now | 
to go into a full discussion of the questions in- | 
volved in the right of my colleague and myself | 
to seats here, under the election that has taken |! 
place, and this is no fault of mine. I have voted || 
to take it up whenever called, and against, pass- || 
ing it by phaboves called, and now that it is up, I 

cannot consent to let it go before the country with 

the partial and one-sided version given by the | 
Senator from Hlnois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
will allow the Chair to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment. The Journal of Monday last contains this | 
entry: 

* On motion by Mr. TromButt, 

** Ordered, That the credentials of the Hon. Jesse D. 
Baionr and the credentials of the Hon. Grauam N. Firen, 
with the papers on the files of the Senate relating to their 
election as Senators in Congress by the Legislature of In- | 
diana, be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.”’ | 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask the Senator from IIli- | 
nois if he ever made that motion? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I intended to make the || 
motion to refer the papers relating to both cases. 

I observe, in looking into the papers, that the 
names of both Senators are contained in them. | || 
have no distinct recollection at this moment what 
was the form of my motion; but it was my de- 
sign to include both cases. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken if he 
says he made a motion to refer my credentials. | 
I watched the matter closely, and a not mis- 
taken. They were not referred; and the Journal || 
must be corrected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to make one re- || 
mark. I really spoke before, as chairman of the 
committee, without any recognizance distinctly 
of the subject-matter that had been referred to us; 
but | feel confident that the seat of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bricut] was not referred to 
me. We have not taken consideration of it. I 
do not see how it could have been referred at the | 
time when he was an undoubted Senator of the 
United States, and his former term had not ex- || 
pired, 

Mr. BRIGHT. When interrupted, I was 
about to say that there was no analogy between | 
this and the case lately decided by this body from | 
the State of Iowa. tn lowa tKere is a law pre- 
scribing, in the language of the Constitution of 
the United States, the time, place, and manner of || 
making the election. In iolene there is none. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? . 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will my friend from Virginia 
allow me to proceed? I will condense as muchas || 
possible. It was truly said by one of the Sena- || 
tors from Louisiana, {Mr. Bensamin,] when, upon 
a recent occasion, it was proposed to raise a stand- || 
ing committee on elections, that ** contested elec- 
tions had hitherto been decided by the Senate in || 
& manner eminently judicial; and that it was de- || 
sirable to maintain the high character of the Sen- || 
ate in that particular.”’ hile courts of justice | 
adhere to precedents well established, and rigor- || 
ously follow former decisions, founded in prin- || 
ciple—the highest exercise of judicial wisdom, || 
independence and impartiality, consists in recall- | 
ing @ decision inconsiderately made, and repudi- | 
ating doctrines newly established, but erroneous || 
in principle, before age and acquiescence have || 
imparted to them the sanctity and binding force || 
of precedents, or ruinous consequences followed. |! 

ke seems to. be the common understanding, that | 
a majority of the Senate in deciding the lowa || 
case, have come to the resolution that the appoint- | 
ment of United States Senators is essagietaties act. || 
I do not assert positively that such is the fact; but || 
assuming it to be so, use I find that many | 
persons so construe it, lam impelled to dissent || 
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from a decision so erroneous in principle and per- 
nicious in the consequences to which it manifestly 


leads. So clear are my convictions to the con- | 
trary, and so much stronger do they become the | 


longer I consider the subject, that I shall address 
myself to the unprejudiced judgment of the Sen- 
ate with greatconfidence of commending the views 
I entertain, to their favor and adoption. But, 
while I shall undertake to attack directly the cor- 
rectness of the decision in that case, if it goes the 
length I have stated, I by no means admit that 
the facts of the case now before the Senate are 
parallel to those of the Iowa case. On the con- 
trary, I assert what is obvious to every eye, that 
while some points of analogy are to be found in 
the two cases, there are eh 4 material variances 
between them as must exclude them from falling 
under the same rule. 

In Iowa, the Legislature, in the exercise of the 
power conferred by the Constitution of the Uni- 


ted States, which provides that the times, place, | 
and manner of choosing United States Senators | 


shall be prescribed in each State, by the Legisla- 
ture thereof, passed a law which required a joint 
convention, to be constituted by the action of 
each House separately. The Senate of lowa 
adjourned over to a time beyond that appointed 
for the reassembling of the joint convention, and 
thereby revoked, arate and withdrew that 
consent, which, under the law of Iowa, was in- 
dispensable to the validity of the joint convention 
—an act the Senate had powerto do. After that, 


_ members of the Senate participated as volunteers 


with the members of the House in choosing a 
Senator. But the necessity for the assent of the 


Senate to the convening of the joint convention, | 


and the power to recall that assent, sprung alike 
from the law of Iowa, and the violation of that law 
was the irregularity which was fatal to the action 
of the joint convention. It does not follow from 
this that where there is no State law regulating 
the subject a joint convention would be illegal. 
4n the State of Indianathereisnone. Inthe State 
of Virginia, I believe, there has never been any. 
Yet it is conceded by all that in these States Sen- 
ators may be chosen without a previous exercise 


of the power to provide by law for the times, places, | 


and manner of making the selection. Thatclause 


of the Constitution which empowers a State Legis- | 
lature to prescribe the manner, &c., of choosing | 


Senators is merely directory, and a failure to do 
so does not disfranchise the eleetors, who are the 
members of the Legislature. 

In many other material points the case of the 
Senator from Iowa was at variance with that now 


under consideration, but it is unnecessary now to | 
pone them out. If it be true, indeed, that the | 
»road proposition was established in that case— | 


that the election of Senators is an act of legisla- 
tion—I am ata loss to perceive how that question 


was brought in issue. It did not arise out of the | 


record. It was not embraced in the controversy. 
There being a law of Iowa controlling the sub- 


|| ject, the only question that arose in a legitimate 


manner was, whether that law had been complied 
with? If the Senate went beyond the issues pre- 


sented, and settled a question not in the record, 


it is no decision to control future cases. Prece- 
dents cannot be established in that way, nor grave 
questions of constitutional right be so disposed 
of. The decision of a question not in issue is 


| extra-judicial. 


It may well be inferred that questions directly 
in issue have been subjected to a careful scrutiny, 


make precedents for future use; but questions 
incidentally discussed, or opinions given on col- 
lateral points, are to be taken as imperfectly ex- 
amined and partially understood, and are not to 
govern subsequent cases where the questions thus 
incidentally examined come directlf in issue. 
This lowa case is a perfect illustration of the 
hazardous tendency of settling grave questions 
in this way. The proposition that senatorial elec- 
tions were legislative acts could have but a cel- 
lateral bearing on the Iowa case, for the main 
question there was, whether the State law had 
been broken; and therefore might be laid down 
incidentally upon imperfectexamination, without 
attracting attention to consequences in- 
volved. But when a ‘Arises—and such a 
one is now before the Senate—where this ques- 


and passed upon after full examination; and these 
‘ 


= : ‘ 
_ tion comes up directly, these consequences per. 
haps for the first time, are fully apparent: and 
are we then to be told that we are bound and 
concludéd by what has been done before ? Thi 
would not be proceeding “‘ in a manner eminently 
judicial.” y 
How far a desire to make a precedent for the 
_ government of the question involved in my elec. 
1 tion, was the moving cause in presenting the 
lowa case at the time and in the manner it came 
|| before the Senate for decision, is a matter for 
| speculation; but whatever uses were to be syb- 
served by it, I deny that any rule could legiti- 
_mately be based upon the facts of that case to 
|, govern this. If such a ruling was made, it was 
| extra-judicial; and the question whether the elec. 
} tion of Senators is an act of legislation, is stil} an 
|| Open question to all, intents and purposes, and | 
|| shall so treat it. In doing this I shall controyer, 
|| and I hope successfully, the position, that the 
election of a Senator is a legislative act, or that it 
mequres the action of the two branches of the Le- 
gis ature, as organized bodies, to perfect it, in any 
| State where such requirement is not based upon 
a statute law. If 1 am right, it matters little with 
impartial and independent minds whether the 
agree with me or not as to what was settled in the 
lowa case. To such minds I shall nota peal in 
| vain, when I invoke the exercise of that ugh ju- 
dicial quality to which I have alluded—that mag- 
nanimous attribute of justice which prefers being 
| right to being in a mistaken sense consistent, an 
| deems it better that a judge should acknowledge 
and correct his error, than the rights of a party 
be trampled under foot. 
I trust, in this august assembly, where ques- 
tions of this nature have hitherto been decided 
‘‘in a manner eminently judicial,’’ the rights of 
the sovereign State of Indiana, of her people and 
her Senators, will not be sacrificed to any false 
pride of consistency; nor yet to that mast danger- 
ous and despicable judicial weakness which fears 
to do right lest partiality and inconsistency should 
be imputed. great principle is involved. Let 
all pride of opinian, prejudice, and partisan feeling 
be forgotten, and this question be decided as it 
ought to be, upon the high considerations which 
judicial duty requires—the application of sound 
rules of construction to the Constitution of the 
United States. When this is done, it will be 
found, I trust, that that instrument contains 
within itself principles of vitality that will per- 
pernate its existence, and is not so imperfectly 
ramed as to invest a revolutionary faction in 
either branch of a State Legislature with power 
to mane its operation, and deny a sovereign 
State her equal voice in the highest legislative 
council of the nation. It will be found that the 
election of Senators is not a legislative act. Put 
that construction upon the Constitution, and you 
| confer upona mjnority of either branch of a State 
| Legislature an absolute veto upon the will of the 
majority—power to set at naught the whole people 
|| of a State—to deny them a representative here, 
|| and to nullify the Constitution itself. By what 
| process of reasoning is it to be shown that, ina 
| matter of the highest concern, such a rule of con- 
| struction is to be adopted in a Government where 
| the right of majorities to rule is the fundamental 
idea visible in all its institutions? Let this idea 
| prevail in your construction of the Constitution, 
and its perfect adaptation for the purposes of 
republican government is manifested in its com- 
plete and harmonious working. Violate this prin- 
ciple, and faction, revolution, and anarchy ensue. 
Upon what basis does the proposition, that the 
election of Senators is an act of legislation, rest? 
| All the arguments to support it must be drawn 
| from two sections of the adam of the United 
| States—the third and fourth sections of the first 
article—there being no State law in force, and 














these being the only provisions of the Federal 
Constitution etfectipg the question. Somuch of 
a 


these sections as relates to this matter reads as 


follows: 


“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two: Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof, for six years.” ; 

6 times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be preseribed in each 
State, by the i 
at any time, 
as to the 


re thereof; but the Congress may 
,make or alter such regulations, except 
ing Sepatore.”” 
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It is contended, by those who deny the legality || me to make a motion to lay it on the table. If | 
of my election and that of my colleague, that the || the Senator will yield me the floor for that pur- | 
words ‘* chosen by the Legislature”’ are to be con- || pose, I will make the motion. I really think it 
strued as meaning the two Houses, of which that || important to do so, that we may go into execu- | 
body in this sag instance happens to be || tive session. 
composed, as Houses—the organized bodies, as Mr. BRIGHT. I must be indulgéd for a few 
distinguished from the aggregate of all the mem- || minutes longer. 
bers. Upon the meaning of the word ‘ Legisla- It is to be remembered that when the Consti- 
ture,” in this section, the controversy turns; and || tution of the United States was made, the legis- 
the whole case.of the contestants depends upon || lative power was in some States vested in a single 
maintaining their construction of this word. To || body—and the word “ Legislature,’’as employed 
do this, they go to the State constitution of In- || in the Constitution, is general, and Soolied to all 
diana for a definition of the term ‘‘ Legislature,’’ || the States. Will it be contended that the members 
which they find, in section one, of article four: _|| of a State Legislature, consisting of but one house, 

« The legislative authority of the State shall be vested in || Might not, at any time when that body was in 
a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and a || Session, without fraud, each individual speaking 
House of Representatives.” for himself, have made an election for Senator? 

Here, they say, are two separate and organized || 1 maintain that the Constitution of the United 
bodies, a Senate and a House of Representatives. || States, by the use of the word ‘* Legislature,’’ in- 
It requires both of these to make up the Legisla- || tends nothing moreshan to designate the qualified 
ture—the Senate as a Senate, and the House as || electors who may choose Senators, and that 
a House. The aggregate of the members of these || whenever these electors, without fraud, ‘* hold an 
two Houses, they affirm, does not compose the || election,’’ and by a clear majority of their entire 
State Legislature—hence cannot choose Senators. || number indicate their choice, the person so chosen 
For purposes of State legislation, I admit they do || is legally entitled to be Senator. Adopt this view 
not; I admit that legislative authority, thatis, the || of the case, and, as I have said before, the har- 

ower to enact laws, is vested in the Senate and || monious working of the democratic principle | 
ae as codrdinate bodies, and in that sense the || which underlies our Government vindicates the 
action of each, as a separate organized body, is || wisdom of our Constitution, and perpetuates its 
essential to the validity of their proceedings. I || powers—adopt a contrary view, and the Consti- 
mean for the purpose of enacting laws. But it || tution is lame indeed. , 
does not follow that, for other purposes, the word I am here reminded of another point of differ- 
“Legislature’’ may not be employed in a different || ence between the Iowa case and the case now be- 
sense. When used in connection with acts not || fore the Senate. It is this: In the lowa case the , 
pertaining to legislation, it is not to be so under- Senate had adjourned and its members came not 
stood. The subject-matter of a law is to be con- || from a Senate in session to participate in the joint 
sidered in giying construction to its terms. The || convention. In Indiana, the Senators in every 
act to be done is to be kept in view, and will give || instance, led by the President of the Senate, after 
a construction to the meaning of the term ‘‘Legis- || notice in open session, went from a Senate in ses- 
lature.’? Whatis the act contemplated by the || sion to a House in session. There was no fraud, 
Constitution of the United States? The passage || no secrecy; and if every Senator and Represent- 
ofa law ora joint resolution? No, it isthe choice || ative refusing to participate in the election had 
ofa Senator. How is that choice to be made? || beenpresent, and voted, it would not have changed 
By an act of the Senate as a Senate, and of the || the result. ‘That result was in conformity with 
ouse as a House? It is to be by “ holding an || the solemn verdict of the people, rendered at the 
election.’ ‘* The times, places, and manner of || ballot-box, after a prolonged and ardeni contest, 
holding elections for Senators and Representatives || in favor of the great principles of constitutional 
shall be prescribed,’’ &c. This is the language || right, and the action of those who sought to de- 
of the Constitution of the United States. Frold- | feat the will of the people, was but the factious 
ing elections! Is holding an election an act of || and revolutionary resistance of an expiring and 
legislation? Surely not. Especially not in this || repudiated party to the voices of the masses and 
case, for the language of the Constitution abso- || the Constitution of their country. 
lutely excludes that idea, by coupling the election If it is true, that the members of the Legisla- 
of Representatives by the people and Senators by || ture of Indiana composed a aot of electors who, 
the Legislature together, in the same terms. The || under the Constitution of the United States, had 
election here spoken of is the expression by each || power, in the absence of a State law or an act of 
elector for himself of his choice — the people for || Congress regulating the election, to choose Sen- 
Representative—the members of the Legislature || ators, then, i presume, the great bee» in this, 
for Senator—the expression of a majority to de- || a8 in all other cases of contested elections, will 
termine the choice. Then, taking both sections || be, not upon forms, not upon quibbles, but what 
of the Constitution together, the Legislature is to || persons have received a clear majority of all the 
choose a Senator by holding an election. Is that || electoral votes for Senators. Upon this, no ques- 
an act of legislation? I maintain that the word || tion is made —none can be made. ‘Those who 
‘Legislature’ is here employed not to designate |! are resisting and contesting the right of my col- 
two organized bodies, a Senate and a House, but || league and myself to sit in this body as Senators, 
as a collective noun, to designate a body of elec- || stand before the country openly engaged in an 
tors, to wit: the members of both branches, || attempt—by availing themselves of forms and 
whose duty it is to choose Senators by holding || technicalities—to annul and defeat the will of the 
an election. majority of the qualified electors, and the will of 

With much greater reason may it be argued || a majority of the people of Indiana. In sucha 
that the two date, as organized bodies are | cause, it seem: to me, it should be the pleasure 
referred to in that provision which says that the || of the Senate to go to the extremest verge of con- 
times, places, and manner of pee ections for || stitutional right to give efficacy to the will of the 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed || State of Indiana, expressed by her people and 
in each State by the Legislature thereof—because || her representatives, and to admit her to an equal 
the prescribing the times, places, and manner of || representation among her peers, rather than to 
holding these elections, partakes much more of || hang upon formal objections to the prejudice of 
the character of legislation, than the act of hold- || her rights. — 
ing an election does; yet the Constitution would || What will be the effect of the construction 
seem to forbid this construction even here, for it || which is relied on to exclude the State of Indiana 
goes on to say: ‘* but the Congress may at any from a voice in the deliberations of this body? 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations,’’ || Let us pursue a little further this novel doctrine 
&c. Here the action of Congress on this subject || of tacking the provisions of a State constitution 
is in terms required to be in legislative form, while | to those of the Constitution of the United States 
that of the State Legislature is not; the inference, || for purposes of interpretation, and see where it 
according to known rules of construction, is || leads us. If | am not mistaken, it will transfer 
strong, that the Legislature may do it otherwise; || the control of these questions to the State consti- 
that is, by action not of a legislative’character. || tutions entirely — not to the Legislatures of the 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to || States, but to the conventions which frame the 
interrupt him. I understood it was said by the || several State constitutions. How often has it 


honorable Senator from Gove others, that || been decided that the State constitutions cannot 
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stitution, but that the latter is to stand by itself— 
the only law to govern in all matters covered py 
its terms? The Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Trum- 
BULL] himself, whose zeal has placed him in the 
front rank of the opposition to the right of the 
State of Indiana to be represented here, owes his 
seat in this body to this well-established princi- 


| ple. If the election of a Senator is a legislative 


act, then the forms of election, and all other rules 
regulating the subject, are to be drawn from the 
State constitutions, which bind down the State 
Legislatures to certain prescribed rules, and a 
fixed course of procedure in all matters of legis- 
lation. Thus, in the case under consideration, 
to carry out the principle contended for, we must 
go to the State constitution to find what composes 
the Senate as an organized body, and what the 
House. Two-thirds of each House shall consti- 
tute a quorum, says the State constitution. (Art. 
4, sec. 11.) Therefore two-thirds of each House 
must be present at the election of a Senator. A 
majority of all the members elected to each House 
is necessary to pass every bill or joint reselution, 
(i. ¢., necessary to the validity of every legislative 


| act;) therefore a majority of all the members in 
| each House, separately, must actually vote for the 


person chosen—two-thirds of each House being 
present at the time. The assent of the Governor 
is necessary to give effect to every legislative act. 
The election of a Senator isa legislative act; there- 


| fore the assent of the Governor is essential to the 


validity of the election. Thus we find we pass 
from the Constitution of the United States, which 
is the paramount law in this case, and cannot le 
impaired or altered by any other, to that of the 
State, which is inferior, and permit the latter to 
control us. If this can be done, then it Is com- 
petent for the State constitutions to regulate the 
qualifications of members of this body, and to 
declare void legislative acts appointing them to 
seats in the Senate —a doctrine which, though 
repudiated by the Senate in the case of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. Trumpvutt,] appears to 
have taken possession of his mind so completely, 
that one might reasonably expect to see him con- 
form to his oath to support the constitution of 
Illinois, and renounce his own claim to a seat in 
the Senate. While he retains his seat, he will 
pardon me if [ doubt his sincerity in disputing 
the legality of mine. 

I hope that some of those who, on a recent 
occasion, voted to sustain the Senator from Iowa 
on the same grounds contended for by me to-day, 
and who seem disposed to impute inconsistency 
to Senators who, having differed with them then, 
now maintain, in part, the views advocated by the 
Senator from lowa on this question, will take care 
of their own consistency by adhering to principles 
which so recently received the sanction of their 
votes. 

But it may be said the rule is settled, and they 
will now conform to it. This may do, in this 
a case, to subserve a partisan purpose; 
yut an intelligent public will remember that if 
there is any one thing for which the party calling 
itself Republican has ever been remarkable, it is 
their persistence in what they are pleased to pro- 
fess as their coneirneies of the Constitution in 
defiance of the adjudications of the courts to the 
contrary. While the country is filled with their 
clamors against the highest tribunal known to the 
Constitution for its decision of a question giving 
rest to a vexed subject, which has been so tong 
the pretext of that agitation by which, as apariy, 
they live, the wonderful meekness with which 
they acquiesce in the decision, invoked now 
a precedent against the rights of the State oi |»: 
diana, is little less than ludicrous. I indulge the 
hope that whatever of partisan feeling may have 
come to the surface in the progress of the discus- 
sions upon this question, all will approach it in 


| the end asa great question of constitutional right, 


and that it may be dealt with and disposed of in 
the appropriate language of the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. cena already quoted, ina 
manner ** eminently judicial.”’ 

Although I have much more to say, the hour, 
and the impatience of those around me to take 
up business in executive session, that | know 
ought and must be transacted to-day, leads me to 
give way for that purpose, and in doing so I shall 


if this question involved debate,they would allow |i alter or affect the provisions of the Federal Con- |’ ask the privilege of the Senate to punt with my 
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remarks, the written opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Indiana. 


Orrice or ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, March, 1857. 
, asking my opinion as to the validity of the 
‘ tion of United States Senators by the present General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana, in the cases of Hon. G. 
N. Fivou and Jesse D. Briout, has been received, and | 
here with tuinish you with the same. 
Yours respectiully. 

To his Excellency Governor A. P. Wittarp. 

Is the election of Hon.G, N. Firen and Jesse D. Brieur 
to the United States Senate, at the preseut term of the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana, valid ? 

Ihe tacts in reterence to these elections, as I understand 
them, are as follows: The constitution of the State of tn 
diana, section four, article five, makes it the duty of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the General 
Assembly to open and publish the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, iu the presence of both Houses of the 
General Assembly. Both Houses being in session, the 
Speaker noufied them that he would proceed to the dis 
charge of that duty on Monday, the tweifih day of January, 
A. D., leo7, at two o'clock, p.in. When that hour arrived, 
the President of the Senate announced to the Senate that 
the Senators would proceed inumediately to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, to be present with the House of 
Representatives at the opening and publication of the votes 
by the Speaker. And the President of the Senate, together 
with such Of the Senators as chose to go, repaired accord 
ingly to the Hall of the House of Representatives, and met 
with the members of the House in joint Assembly, the 
President of the Senate presiding over the convention ; and, 
im the presence ot the two Houses thus assembled, the 
votes for Governor and Bieutenant Governor were duly 
published by the Speaker, At the close of its session, the 
presiding officer adjourned the convention over, until the 
second day of February, 1857, at — o’clock ; at which time 
the convention again assembled, and, without proceeding 
to any further business, was by the presiding officer ad 
journed until the —— day of February, 1857, at— o’clock, 
for the purpose, as the Chair at the time announced, of 
electing twolUnited States Senators for the State of Indiana: 
ove to fill the vacancy then existing by the expiration of the 
term of Hon. John Pettit, and the other to fill the vacancy 
aubeut to occur by the expiration of the term of Hon. Jesse 
1). Baieur, on the 4th of March, 1857; and at the time 
fixed by the adjournment for the election to take place, the 
convention again assembled, and was called to order by the 
President of the Senate, as its presiding officer, and fully 
organized by the election of clerks and other necessary 
otheers. The convention so assembled, composed of all 
the members of both branches of the General Assembly 
wi 
i 


‘ mur note 


vio chose to participate in the election, then proceeded, 
a the Hall of the House of Representatives, by a viva voce, 
as the Constitution required, to elect United States Sena 
tors. The roll of each House was regularly called by the 
clerk of the convention, when it appears that eighty-six 
members in all, of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, responded to their names. Of these, eighty-three 
voted for Graham N. Fitch, two for R. W. Thompson, and 
one blank ; and Graham N. Fitch having received a major- 
ity of all the votes of the Legislature, was, by the presiding 
othicer, declared duly elected. A second balloting then took 
place, in the same manner as the first, and Jesse D. Bright 
was, by a similar vote, declared duly elected. On each call 
of the vote, twenty-four Senators and sixty-two members 
of the House responded to their names. Of the twenty-six 
Senators thus shown to be absent, the seats of three of them 
fre in contest inthe Senate, by notices of contest duly filed 
and still pending. This statement may not be accurate in 
all details, but is substantially so, and will be found suffi- 
cient to determine the question arising upon the facts of the 
case. 


‘The first clause of section three, article one of the Con- 


stitution of the United States, is as follows: “ The Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
years ;"’ and the fourth section of the same article provides 
that “the times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the plece of choosing Senators.”’ 

Our State constitution being silent on the subject, and 
there being no law in force in this State, either passed by 
Congress or the Legisidture of the State, prescribing the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections for Senators, 
the constitational provisions above cited are the only laws 
in force in this State by which the legality of the election 
of Senators Bright and Fitch can be tested. If, then, these 
elections are void, it must be because they conflict with 
Lhose sections of the constitution. 


In coosidering this question, it becomes necessary to in- | 


quire in which capacity the Legislature is required to act 
in the election of United States Senators? Are the mem- 


| ing “times, places, and manner of electing Senators,” | 
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In our State we have uniformly elected by a joint con- 
vention, requiring the successtul candidate to receive a ma- 
jority of the aggregate votes of the General Assembly. A 
joint convention is simply a blending of the two Houses 
into an aggregate body of electors,in which the distinctive 
characteristics of each House are fully merged in the new 
body, and in its action this electoral college (for it is nothing 
else) must be governed by rules and regulations totally dis- 
similar to those governing either House when acting in their 
separate or legislative capacity. That an election by ejther 
of the modes above referred to is legal, I have no doubt. 
But when we consider that the Legislature is required to 
choose Senators by election, and that this power was vested 
in the Legislature for the purpose of constituting and perpet- 
uating a most essential branch of the Federal Legislature, 
such a construction should be given to those constitutional 
powers, as will most effectually secure an accomplishment 
of the design of the powers. It was this very principle that 
induced a change in the mode of electing Senators, from 
the separate action of the two Houses to a joint convention. 
But in this change, as the practice has prevailed in this 


| State, the evil has been but in part remedied ; for, to form | 
the joint cpnvention it has been thought necessary to require 


the concurrence Of the two Houses acting independently of 


each other; and, therefore, all the evils of a disagreement | 


are encountered in the effort to Bring the two Houses to 
agree in the formation of a joint convention. When the 
convention is once formed, it has been seen that the relative 
powers of each House are merged, and the vote 1s taken 
per caput, without any regard to the relative numbers of the 
two bodies. But if we construe the Constitution of the 
United States as vesting in the Legislature of the State, as 
a body of electors, the right to choose United States Sen 
ators by election, then all difficulty is removed, by placing 
it in the power of a majority of the electors to execute the 
provisions of the Constituuion on that subject, and at once 
renders the accomplishment of the purposes of the Consti- 
tution certain. 

If, then, a proper construction of the Constitution vests 
in the members of the General Assembly, as an aggregate 
body ot electors, the right to choose Senators by an elec- 
tion, then the next inquiry ‘is, in what mode may they 
exercise those rights so as to make a valid election ? 

The fourth section of article one of the Constitution above 
quoted, devolves upon the Legislature the duty of prescrib 


subject to such alterations as Congress shall by law make 
in reference to these matters, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators. 

So far as Congress attempts to change the manner of 
choosing Senators, it must be done by a law regularly en- 
acted. But on what mode must the Legislature of a State 
prescribe * times, places, and manner” of electing Senators 
in order that the election may be valid??? Must that be by 
a statute, regularly enacted, or may not the Legislature 


| prescribe the times, places, and manner, without resorting 


to the form of a legislative enactment? 

‘The language of the Constitution is, that“ the Legislature 
shall prescribe the times, places, and manner of electing 
Senators,’’ but it does not say in what manner this must 
be done. Congress can by law alter or change the time 
and manner, but it can only do that by a general law —a 
public act. 

The Legislature might undoubtedly pass an actin due 
form prescribing the times, places, and manner of electing, 


| and if that had been done, and no law of Congress was in 


ug 


| existence changing or modiiving it, the election of Senators 


would have to conform to the statutes or be void. But can- 
not the Legislature, acting under the powers vested by 
the Federal Constitution for the election of United States 
Senators, as a body of electors, whose duty it is to elect 
Senators, prescribe the time, place, and manner of electing 
them, if such prescription shall not violate any law in force 
on that subject? And if an election should take place under 
such regulations, at which all the electors should have the 
right to participate, would not the person upon whom the 
choice of a majority of all the electors should fall in such 
an election, be legally entitled to the seat?) And on what 
principle could such an election be declared void? Not cer- 
tainly on the ground that it violated the Constitution, for no 
provision, of that instrument is in conflict with it. Norcan 
it be contended that any statute has been violated, for none 
exists on/ the subject. And if it neither violates any part 
of the Constitution, nor conflicts with any statute, it clearly 
must be valid. The irregularities of the elections under 
consideration are certainly not greater than in the case 


stated, and are, in my judgment, valid under the Constitu- 


bers of the Legislature to be considered as an aggregate || 


body of electors, Or are the two Houses to be considered as | 


acting under their @parate organization, as in the ordinary 
discharge of legislative duties ? 

it is true that the practice on this subject has been by no 
means uniform. In the first elections of Senators after the 
adoption of the Federai Constitution, the most usual mode 


was to elect by separate and independent action of each | 


House ; and no election could then take place until the two 
Houses had concurred in the selection of the same person. 
But the frequent disagreement of the two Houses rendered 
it necessary to depart from this mode of choosing Senators 
by forming the two Houses into a joint convention, at least 
after a certain number of ineffectual efforts to elect sepa- 
rately. 
introduced in the State of New York, and I believe the 
practice now is in all the States to elect by joint conven- 
tion, either in the first instance or after the two Houses 
have failed to agree in their choice. 


This departure from the original practice was first | 


if 


} 


uon. 

But it is said that the election is contested by protests of 
certain members of the General Assembly. Do they show 
that they were debarred the privilege of participating in it; 
that theré was any fraud in the manner of conducting the 


election ; or the votes not cast would bave changed the || 
They | 


result, if they had been? No, nothing of the kind. 
only show that the Senate failed ta pass any resolution to 
go into joint convention for the purpose of electing; well 
knowing that a majority of those who held seats in the 
Senate had determined no such resolution in form should 
be passed, in that respect violating the Constitution in a 


| manner tending to the destruction of one branch of the 
|| Federal Government. 


Before such grounds of objection ought to prevail, there 


| should be something to show that the sovereign rights of 
| the State had been violated, or some principle of the Con- 


stitution trampled under foot. 
J. G. McDONALD 


Attorney General State of Indiana. | 
I move to lay the resolution 


Mr. MASON. 
on the table. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume the Senator 
from Virginia has no objection to the printing of 
the resolution. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I am nothing like through. 


\\ Indeed I commenced without my notes. 
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Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the order for 
will be made by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Rusk.) Jf 
there be no objection, that will be done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. | commenced my remarks this 
morning without my notes, which were prepared 
with some care, and before the case is disposed 
of I hope I shall have the privilege of sending 
for them. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no 

| objection, the order for printing will be made. 
The Chair hears no objection. The question now 
is on laying the subject on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. James B. Henry, his 
Private Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


printing 


IN SENATE. 
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Prayer by Rev. Stepnen P. Hint. 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the reading of 
the Journal was dispensed with. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. Henry, his Private 
Secretary. 

Mr, THOMSON, of New Jersey. 


I offer the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of two members be appointed 
by the President of the Senate to wait on the President of 
the United States and inform him that unless he have fur- 
ther cOmmunications to make, the Senate are ready to 
adjourn. 


Mr. GWIN. I should like to know whether 
| it is intended to prolong the session. I object to 
the resolution being considered now. 

Mr. MASON. Iam not very clear that the 
resolution offered by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is one of those that must lie over under the 
sake of the Senate. It is a resolution only affect- 
ing the organization of the Senate, and not looking 
to legislation. I hope the question will be put 
upon it. Otherwise we shall be left in this con- 
dition: we shall be delinquent in proper courtesy 
to the President of the United States, which is 
always due and extended from the Senate and the 
| other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
decide that the resolution is before the Senate for 
action. 

Mr. GWIN. Ihave no objection to it if no 
motion is to be made to extend the hour. 

Mr. MASON. None that I know of. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to; and Mr. Tuomson, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Co_tamer were appointed 
the committee. 


INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 


| Mr. STUART. I have a privileged question 
' which 1 desire to submit; and that is to correct a 
Journal of a former day, in which it is stated that 
the credentials of the Hon. Jesse D. Brieurt were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
understand that it is a mistake; and I move that 
| the Journal in that respect be corrected. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. It will be proper also to cor- 
rect so much of the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as relates to two cases instead of one. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction will 
\| be made in both cases by unanimous consent. 
Mr. SEWARD. Yesterday I asked the re- 
porters to refer to their notes about the Indiana 
case, and the debate which occurred, and the 
proceedings of the Senate thereon. They inform 
me that the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
was that the papers in the case of the honorable 
Senator from indiana {[Mr. Fircu] should be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that, in the course of the debate, I suggested that 
the case df the other honorable Senator from 
| Indiana [Mr. Brient] should be included in the 
| motion and referred to the same committee, and 
|| that the order was made upon that suggestion. 
i do not know how the fact is. I state this for the 
'| information ¢ Senate upon what authority it 
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was that the motion was made. I submit that if 
this be so, the credentials ought to be referred, 
and I trust they will be together, and that the 
resolution of the committee, which has alread 
been reported, authorizing the taking of testi- 
mony in these cases will be accepted and passed. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I inquired yesterday whether 
any motion had been submitted to refer the cre- 
dentials I had presented here to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. There was no Senator who 


would answer and say he had made the motion. | 


| ask the Senator from New York now whether 
he has submitted such a motion. 

Mr. SEWARD. I can only say that in the 
remarks which I made on the occasion, which 
were very brief, I stated that they must neces- 
sarily be referred. The reporter informs me 
that by acquiescence in that suggestion, it was 
understood that the motion was modified — so 
understood by the reporters, and so it appears 
from the Journal, to have been accepted. I have 
no recollection of makinfg any distinct motion on 
that subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understand the Senate to 
have ordered tlie correction on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan. 


done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I-do not wish to consume a 
moment’s time in reply to the Senator from New 
York. I understandethat my credentials have not 
been referred, and are now on the files. If it is 
the pleasure of the Senator to make a motion to 
refer them, I wish to be heard on it. Ihave no 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been 


disposition to consume the. time of the Senate, | 


but I say the motion has not been submitted. 
Mr. SEWARD. I certainly shall not, if the 
Senate is to adjourn at one o’clock, interpose new 
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or controversial matter for the wy of detain- || 


ing them here. If the honorable Senator has a 
disposition to speak on the motion for reference, 
so that it will delay the Senate, I will not make 
the motion. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I have no disposition to delay 


the Senate. I merely wish to understand the true 

osition of this case. I understand the credentials 
« which I occupy a seat here to be now on the 
files of the Senate: and they will be there when 
the Senate opens again. Upon that question I 


wish to be heard. It is the case of my colleague | 


that is now under consideration, not mine. 
CAMPAIGN OF THE CRIMEA. 


Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following resolution: | 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be instructed 
to inquire into the propriety of printing the report of Captain 
McClellan, of the United States Army, on the armies of 
Europe and the campaign of the Crimea; and that five 
thousand extra copies be printed for distribution, one thou- 
sand of whigh shall be for the use of the War Department. 


Mr. President, I wish to say in relation to this || 


resolution, that a similar resolution proposing to 


print a larger number of copies, was before the | 


Committee on Printing at the late session, and 
tNey reported adversely, under the idea that this 
was the beginning of the work. I yesterday had 
a conversation with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, who [ do not see in his seat, but 
who probably is in the Chamber, and explained 
to him that it was not the beginning of the work; 
that it was the report complete of an officer who 
was sent for special purposes to Europe. Three 


officers were sent. This is one of three; but they | 


were not to report as a commission. Each was 
to report separately, and this is the work entire 
of Captain McClellan. 


It is very interesting in | 


its character; and, I think, will be highly useful | 


both to the militia and the army. 
time we have ever had, in our own language, the 
organization of the Russian army, and the mode 
of conducting their troops in campaign. With 
most commendable diligence, and with the high 
talent which he was known to possess, he ac- 
quired the Russian language whilst abroad; has 
translated all their most valuable works, and pre- 
sents this in connection with a general history of 
the organization of the Russian, Prussian, hess 
trian, and Sardinian armies, and the English 
cavalry; and the most graphic description of the 
campaign in the Crimea, with a map attached to 
it. I think it will be one of the most interesting 

ublications, when it shall be made, that has been 

fore the public for many years; and it will be 


It is the first | 


SS 


| at six dollars per day. 
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of the highest utility in preparing militia officers 
who are to take the field. This officer, though 
young, had had varied « xperience. He had been 
“an engineer; he had been an explorer in the 
mountains and on the extreme western coast of* 
eur country; he had commanded troops in the 
field; and brought to the task, which he has so 
ably discharged, all the prerequisites which could 
have been found in one individual. I ask that the 
resolution may be considered at this time. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. displace a question pending before the Senate. 
Mr. JOHNSON subsequently reported from Mr. BIGLER,. is there any question before 
the Committee on Printing in favor of printing | the Senate ? 
Captain McClellan's report; which was agreed to. The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a 
motion to take up the resolution referred to by 
the Senator from ne 
Mr. SLIDELL. I assure the Senator from 
Illinois that the resolution will take probably not 
as much time as he has already employed in en- 
deavoring to obtain precedence for other business 
of the Senate. ‘That is my impression. 
| The motion to take up the resolution 
agreed to. 


reconsider the vote, if I am entitled to make that 
motion, by which the correction was made. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I believe there is a 
question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Illinois can have the motion to reconsider 
entered, but it does not displace the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
privileged question ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not so as to 


Is not the election case a 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Mr. GWIN. I desire to offer a resolution for 
information to be laid before the next Congress: 


Resolved, That the Pygsident be requested to cause to be 
laid before the Senate, On the first day of its next session, 
the copies of papers called for by the resolution of the Sen 
ate of 20th of February, 1857, inc!ading those communicated 
by the President on the 3d instant, in all their details as re 
quired in said resolution ; also, detailed notes showing the 
particular vouchers therein referred to, where explained, 
and in what form and manner explained, whether by in- 
dorsement in the body of the vouchers, and if so, to what 
extent, and which of them; or otherwise on the vouchers, 
and if so, which of them ; and if on separate pieces of paper, 
which of them ; also, which of said vouchers, if any, bear 
evidences of having been altered or amended after the same 
had been signed ; and also specifying separately all explana- 
tions made subsequent to the action of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in such manner as to show by whom each 
of said explanations are made. 


was 


Mr.SLIDELL. I move to amend it by striking 
out all after the word ** Resolved,’’ and insert- 
ing: 

That the clerks employed by the standing committees of 
the Senate, including those committees which have been 
discontinued by the partial adoption of the report of the 
special committee submitted on the 17th of February, 1857, 
shall receive at the close of this session an extra compen 
sation equal to the amount of their per diem for sixty days. 


The papers I called for in a former resolution 
were not all furnished. This isto call for their 
completion by the next session of Congress. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 


Mr. EVANS. I desire to move an amendment. 
The report of the special committee on this sub- 
ject has not been acted on, and [ suppose will not 

be. We have now existing this strange state of 
things, which has come to my knowledge, as con- 
nected with the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, that the 
clerk of the Committee on Claims receives six 
dollars a day throughout the year, whilst the 
clerks of the Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Printing receive only $1,850 a year. 
My desire is that it shall be amended in such a 
way that the clerk of the Committee on Claims 
shall receive the same compensation as the clerk 
of the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. SLIDELL. Willthe Senator from South 
| Carolina permit me to make a suggestion? There 
is a difference of opinion as to the policy of the 
employment of these standing clerks and their 
salaries, and the necessary consequence will be 
a discussion. We can pass the other without 
debate. 
Mr. EVANS. 


withdraw it. 


RETIREMENT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Onthesuggestion 
of several Senators, if it be the pleasure of the 
Senate, the present incumbent of the chair, in 
accordance with usage, will now retire to give the 
Senate an opportunity of selecting a President pro 
tempore. Wall the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Stuart] be good enough to take the chair? 

Mr. Stuart took the chair. 


COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I renew the motion to take 

up the resolution providing for the compensation 
of the clerks of the standing committees of the 
Senate, which is: 
Resolved, That the clerks of those committees which 
lave been discontinued, shall be entitled to receive compe ° ° ° . 
sation for sixty sane me capeceaeea of the Renate, If there 1s onz discussion I will 
My amendment is to add: 

[ find that there was an accidental omission, 
and | now offer an amendment to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Srvarr.) 
The question is on taking up the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope that it will not be 
taken up. I know little about these clerks; but 
I see no reason why, in addition to the pay they 
have heretofore received, they should receive pay 
for sixty days more. They were paid up to the 
close of the last Congress, I suppose, under a 
resolution allowing them six dollars a day, and I 
do not know that there was any understanding 
that they should be continued after the session. 
However, my chief objection to it is, that there 
is another matter which ought to receive action— 
I allude to the Indiana election case. I under- 
stand that a motion was made to correct the Jour- 
nal in that case. 

Mr.SLIDELL. Has not the Senate agreed to 
take up this resolution ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The question is on taking 
it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on taking up the resolution. , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think the other is a 
privileged question, and should have precedence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that there is no motion before the Senate in 
regard-to the correction of the Journal. The | 
Journal has been corrected this morning on a mo- 
tion which was submitted. 

Mr. TROMBULL. I should have objected to || ment to the resolution: 
that correction if I had been here. 1 do not re- || And that there be allowed and paid out of the contingent 
gard it asacorrection. It was my intention to || fund of the Senate to the keeper of the wéstern gates, the 
refer both the Indiana cases, and | will move to || watchmen, lamplighters, and laborers employed in the 


That the clerk of the Committee on Claims shall receive 
the same compensation as the clerk of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. RUSK. I would suggest to the honorable 
Senator that the question can be taken on the 
amendment [ offered, some time ago, without 
debate. It puts the clerks of the Committees on 
Finance, Claims, and Printing, on the same foot- 
ing, and gives $1,600 to the other clerks. Ido 
not thipk there will be any objection to consider- 
ing that amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. It may not be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina to the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. , 

Mr. RUSK. 
my amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. Ido not know what it is. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It will lead to debate. 

Mr. EVANS. I will withdraw my amend- 
ment, to prevent any difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on adopting the resolution as amended. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to offer an amend- 


I hope the Senator will accept 
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Capitol grounds, the same amount of extra compensation || ried, I suggest that the time of adjournment ought 


aisually paid to them at the close of the short session, and 
that the resolution of the last session allowing extra com 
pensation to the employés of the Senate be construed, as 
was intended by the Senate, to embrace this class of per 
Soin 

Mr. EVANS. That is entirely unnecessary. 
The committee have allowed those claims. 

Mr. CAMERON, Dol understand the Sen- 
ator to say that these people have been provided 
for? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes, sir. The committee had 
a meeting yesterday and determined to pay them. 

Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to understand one 
thing: hes the resolution of the special committee 
providing for the appointment of these clerks been 
adopted f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been 
acted on 


Mr. HUNTER. Then you provide sixty days’ | 


pay after the session, but not for the residue of 
the time. I hope we shall act on the resolution 
of the special committee first. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 
tinct resolution. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Theresolution of my col- 
league requires amendment. According to the 
terms of the resolution, sixty days’ extra pay will 
be paid to those clerks who receive a permanent 
annual salary. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 


to guard against it. 


This is a substantive, dis- 


No, Sir; I have taken care 
The resolution says they 
shall receive the same per diem compensation. 
Those clerks do not receive a per diem, buta 
salary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Claims receives a per diem. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Ihave no objection to any 
provision that will obviate such a difficulty. 

Mr. RUSK. Say ‘‘excepting the clerks of the 
Committees on Finance, Claims, and Printing.”’ 
l move that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is another resolution 
necessary, as [ apprehe nd the original resolution 
providing for committee clerks expired with the 
Congress. 

Mr. MASON. If my colleague will give me 
the flodr, | will move to lay the subject on the 
table. itis necessery we should go into execu- 
tive session. I move to lay the subject on the 


table 


Mr. SLIDELL. 

Mr. MASON. 
left. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to: 
there being, on a division—ayes 17, noes 15. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HUNTER. Before that motion ts car- 


I hope not. 
We have but one half hour 
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to be extended beyond one o’clock. 
Mr. MASON. I hope not. | 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Before that is done, we 
ought to elect a President pro tempore. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will | 
suggest that this is not a debatable question. 
Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the Senator from | 
Virginia withdraw his motion for a moment, in | 
order to allow us to elect a President pro tempore? | 
Mr. MASON. I cannot withdraw it. We 
have but half an hour of the sessiog left. 


The motion was not agreed to. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO; TEMPORE. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. The action of the Vice 
President devolves on the Senate the performance 
ofa constitutional duty, the election of a President 
pro tempore to fill the chair. Time, I am admon- 
ished, 1s very precious; andgl move, therefore, | 
that the Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk be unanimously | 
elected President pro tempore. 

Mr. BIGLER. I second that motion. 

Mr. WILSON. I move that we proceed to 
ballot. 

Mr. PUGH. Very good; let us ballot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If demanded, 
the vote must be by ballot. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I was aware of that; 
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| The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. Rus, 

having received a majority of all the votes cast 
| is elected President pro tempore of the Senate 

| Mr. Cray and Mr. Aven will conduct the si. 

dent pro tempore to the chair. 

| Mr. RUSK, on taking the chair, said: Gentle. 
men of the Senate, I return you my sincere thanks 
for the honor conferred on me, and I will endeay 


Presi. 


ore ; ; : or 
to requite it by discharging as impartially as I can 


the duties which may be devolved on me. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr.SEWARD. I hope the Senator will allow 
me to offer a resolution. 

Mr. MASON. I have a resolution that I haye 
been requested to offer by a Senator, which |] 


The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant. 
aera will close the déors, and clear the gal- 
eries. ; 

Mr. JONES. 1 ask, while the Chamber igs 
being cleared, that the Senate take up the resolu- 
tion I offered yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. EVANS. 


It requires 


I object. 





but I trusted there would be no opposition to the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

yrepare their ballots. 

Mr. MASON. Has one Senator the right to 
insist on a ballot? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will | 
state to the Senator from Virginia that the rules | 
of the Senate require all elections to be by ballot. | 

Mr. LVERSON. I move to take up the resolu- | 
tion for adjournment, for the purpose of prolong- | 
ing the hour. It is now half past twelve o’clock, | 
It is impossible to get through by one o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
under the impression that this question must be 
first disposed of. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senate have ordered an | 
election, and we must proceed with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
announced that as his opinion. Senators will | 
prepare their ballots for the election of a Presi- | 
dent pro tempore. 

The ballots having been cast and canvassed, | 
were announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast 47; necessary to | 
a choice 24; of which | 

Mr. Rusk received see eee ereesseeee 29 | 
DRE WOGCs Even ss cbvercvessenseese | 
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| 
therein, the hour of one o’clock having arrived, 


THANKS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SEWARD. 1 ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution: 


have refrained from doing. 


tendered to the Hon. Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE, for the dig- 
nity and impartiality with which he has discharged the 
duties of Presiding Officer of this body. : 

There being no objection, the resolution was 
considered, and unanimously agreed to. 


COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


Mr. IVERSON. I move to reconsider the 
| action of the Senate which laid upon the table the 
| resolution of the Senator from Louisiana in rela- 
| tion to the compensation of committee clerks. I 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are unanimously 
| 
| 


'| voted with the majority, and it can be done by 


unanimous consent. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to; and 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS afterwards, in executive ses- 
sion, it was understood, moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business; and, after some time spent 


the President pro tempore declared the Senate ad- 
oo sine die; Mr. Tuomson, of New Jersey, 

aving previously reported on behalf of the com- 
mittee to wait on the President of the United 
States, that he had no further communication to 
make. 
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‘In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for | 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC ACTS OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Third Session, which was begun and held at the City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on Monday 
the 1st day of December, 1856, and ended on Tuesday, the 3d day of March, 1857. 


FraNKLIN Prerce, President; Jesse D. Brieut, President of the Senate pro tempore till the 6th of January, 1857, when 


James M. Mason was chosen; Naruanien P. Banas, Jr., Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Pusiic, 1.—An Act providing for t!:e Compul- | 
sory Prepayment of Postage on all Transient 
Printed Matter. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the provisions of the act approved | 
August thirty, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, | 
entitled ** An act to amend an act entitled an act | 
to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the 
United States, and for other purposes, passed | 
March three, eighteen hundred and fifty-one,’’ | 
permitting transient printed matter to be sent | 
through the mail of the United States without | 
pores of postage, be and the same is here- | 
y repealed. And the postage on all such tran- | 
sient matter shall be prepaid by stamps or other- | 
wise, as the Postmaster General may direct. 
Approvep, January 2, 1857. 





Poustic, Fl.—An Act making Appropriations for | 
the payment of Invalid and other Pensions of | 
the Ginited States for the year ending the thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the following sums be, and the | 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money | 


the payment of pensions for the year ending the | 
thirtieth of June, eighteen condeadend fifty-eight: | 


For invalid pensions, under various acts, four || 


hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 

For pensions under acts of the eighteenth | 
March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth | 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and 
seventh June, eighteen hundred sal thie one, 
eighty-four thousand one hundred and twenty | 
dollars. 

For pensions to widows of those who served | 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section | 
of acts of fourth July, eighteen hundred and | 
thirty-six, seventh July, eighteen hundred and | 
thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hundred and | 
forty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen hundred | 
and forty-four, second February and twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
and second section of the act of third February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty three, five hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pensions to widows and pT ee under 
act of twenty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, first section of act of third February, 


399 





| eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and under spe- |) 


| cial acts, one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 
| For Navy invalid pensions, forty thousand 
| dollars. 

under act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
| and forty-eight, one hundred and forty thousand 

dollars. 

ApproveD, January 17, 1857. 





Pvusuic, MI1.—An Act to amend an act entitled 
‘*An Act.to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy.”’ 


finding of the court, when approved by the Pres- 
ident, shall be conclusive; and such officer shall 
be restored to the active list, to occupy that posi- 
tion and rank in the Navy which he would have 


|| occupied had he not been retired under the action 
For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, | 


of the late naval board, or he shall remain upon 
the retired list on leave-of-absence or furlough 
pay, according to the finding of the court, as 
approved by the President: Provided, That the 


| othcers so restored or placed on the reserved list 


| 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


assembled, That, upon the written request, made 
within ninety days after the passage hereof, or 
within thirty days after the return of any officer 
absent from the United States at the time of the 
passage of this act, provided he shall return within 
one year after the passage of this act, by an 

officer of the Navy who was dropped, furloughed, 
or retired by the operation of the act of the 
tweiey-cighth of February, eighteen hundred and 


ciency of the Navy,”’ the Secretary of the sae? 
shall cause the physical, mental, professional, 
and moral fitness of such officer for the naval 
service, to be investigated by a court of inquiry, 
which shall be governed by the laws and regula- 
tions which now govern courts of inquiry; and 
the said court shall in their finding report whether 
the said officer, if he has been dropped from the 
rolls of the Navy, ought to be restored, and, if 
restored, whether to the active or the reserved 
list, and if to the latter, whether on leave-of- 
absence or furlough pay; and in case the officer 
making the written request, as aforesaid, shall 
have been placed on the reserved list, then the 
court, in their finding, shall report whether the 
said officer ought to be restored to the active list, 
or, if not restored, whether he ought to remain 
on the retired list on leave-of-absence or furlough 
pay: and the finding of the court shall, in all cases, 

submitted to the President of the United States, 
and, if approved by him, in the case of a dropped 
officer, when restoration has been recommended, 
such officers may be nominated by the President 
to the Senate for restoration to the service, ac- 
cording to the finding of the court, as approved 
by him; and in the case of a retired officer, the 





fifty-five, entitled ‘* An act to promote the effi- | 


|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


shall be appointed to their places, respectively, 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of,the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That the operation of the present law 
limiting the number of officers of the Navy shall 
be suspended so far as to authorize the restora- 
tion, within one year from the passage of this act, 
by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, of officers reserved or dropped 


| under the operation of the act of the twenty-eighth 
|| of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, en- 


titled ‘* An act to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy:”’ Provided, That there shall be no further 


| promotions or appointments in any grade, after 
| said restorations shall have been made thereto, 
_ until such grade in the active service shall be re- 


duced to the limit now prescribed by law. That 
when any such officer shall be restored to the 
Navy, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the officer so restored shall occupy that 
pas and rank in the Navy which he would 
nave held had he not been retired, furloughed, or 


| dropped, by the order of the President, on the 





| 
' 


j 





| receive one year’s 


report of the naval board: Provided, further, That 
any dropped officer who may be, in the opinion 
of said court, entitled to be placed on the retired 
or furloughed list, may be thus placed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 


| the Senate. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That officers 


| who were dropped, as aforesaid, and who shall 
| not be restored to the naval service within one 


year from the ay hereof, shall be entitled to 

’s duty pay of their grades, re- 
spectively; and the President, shall be, and he is 
hereby authorized, with the advice and consent 


| of the Senate, to transfer any officer from the fur- 
| lough to the reserved-pay list, and that so much 


of the act of February pee eae et eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, entitled ™ An act to pro- 


| mote the efficiency of the Navy,’’ as renders re- 


served officers ineligible to promotion, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That reserved 


officers may be promoted on the reserved list, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
but no such promotion shall entitle them to any 
pay beyond thatto which they were entided when 
so reserved, nor shall they, by such promotion, 
take any higher rank than they would have taken 
had they been retained in the active service of 
the Navy; and nothing in this act, or in the act 
to which this is an amendment, shall be so con- 
strued as to preclude officers on the reserved list 
from wearing the uniform of their grades respect- 
ively. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That captains 
in command of squadrons shall be denominated 
flag officers. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all offi- 
cers who may be restored to active service, under 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to draw 
the same pay they were drawing at the time they 
were retired or dropped, for and during the time 
of such retirement or suspension from the active 
service aforesaid. 

Arrrovep, January 16, 1857. 





Pesuic, 1V.—An Act more Effectually to Enforce 
the Attendance of Witnesses on the Summons 
of either House of Congress, and to compel 
them to discover Testimony. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congres 
assembled, That any person summoned as a wit- 
ness by the authority of either Llouse of Congress 
to give testimony, or to produce papers upon 
any matter before either House, or any committee 
of either House of Congress, who shali willfully 
make default, or who appearing, shall refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the matter of 
Inquiry in consideration before the House or 
committee by which he shall be examined, shall, 
in addition to the pains and penalties now exist- 
ing, be liable to indictment as and for a misde- 
meanor, in any courtof the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, and on conviction, shall pay 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
not less than one handred dollars, and suffer im- 
prisonment in the common jail not less than one 
month, nor more than twelve months. 

See. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That no per- 
son examined and testifying before either House 
of Congress, or any committee of either House, 
shall be held to answer criminally in any court 
of justice, or subject to any penalty or forfeiture, 
for any fact or act touching which he shall be re- 
quired to testify before either | louse of Congress, 
or any committee of either House, as to which he 
shall have testified, whether before or after the 
date of this act; and that no statement made or 


aper produced by any witness before either | 


louse of Congress, or before any committee of 
either House, shall be competent testimony in 
any criminal proceeding against such witness in 
any court of justice; and no witness shall here- 
after be allowed to refuse to testify toany fact or 
to produce any paper touching which he shall be 
examined by either House of Congress, or any 
committee of either House, for the reason that 
his testimony touching such fact or the produc- 
tion of such paper may tend to disgrace him, or 
otherwise render him infamous: Provided, That 
nothing im thisact shall be construed toexemptany 
witness from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when a 
Witness shall fail to testify, as provided in the 
——- sections of this act, and the facts shall 
reported to the House, it shall be the duty of 
the Speaker of the House or the President of the 
Senate to cerufy the fact, under the seal of the 
House or Senate, to the district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter before the grand jury for their 
action, 

Arproven, January 24, 1857. 





Prsurc, V.—An Act authorizing the establish- | 


ing of a Navy Depot on Blythe Island, at Bruns- 


wick, on the coast of Georgia, and for other | 


purposes, 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Laws of the United States. 


assembled, That the President of the United States 


be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase a 


site fur a Navy depot on Blythe Island, on the | 


coast of Georgia, and to erect such buildings and 
make such improvements as may be necessary 


for the repair of United States vessels of war, and | 


afford refuge therefor; and that the sum of two 


: hundred thousand collars be appropriated for 


effecting that object, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approven, January 28, 1857. 





Pusuic, VI.—An Act to authorize the President 
of the United States to cause to be procured, by 
purchase or otherwise, a suitable Steamer as a 
Revenue Cutter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be, and is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable 
steamer as a revenue cutter, and that the sum of 


one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be, and is | 
hereby, appropriated for that purpose, out of any | 


moneys now in the Treasury of the United States, 
and not otherwise appropriated. 
Approven, February 5, 1857. 


Pusric, VII.—An Act supplementary to an act 
to organize an Institution for the Insane of the 
Army and Navy,and of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the said District, approved March 3, 
1855. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That no insane person not charged with 
any breach of the peace shall ever hereafter be con- 
fined in the United States jail, or in the United 
States penitentiary, in this District. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 


retary of the Interior shall have power to grant 


his order for the admission into the Government 
hospital for the insane, any insane person unable 
to support himself or herself and family, (or him- 
self or herself if he or she have no family,) under 
the visitation of insanity, who resided in the Dis- 


trict at the time he or she became insane, and who | 


is not charged with any breach of the peace, upon 
the certificate of any judge of the circuit or crim- 


inal court, or any justice of the pea@e of the | 


District, stating that two respectable physicians 
appeared before said judge or justice and certified 
under oath, and under their hands, that they knew 
the party alleged to be insane, and they believed 


him or her to be a fit subject for treatment in | 
such hospital; also stating that two respectable | 
householders, residents of the District, appeared || 


before him and certified under oath, and under 


their hands, that they knew the party alleged to | 


be insane and indigent, that he or she was a resi- 
dent of the District at the time he or she was 
seized with the mental disorder under which he 


or she then labored, and that he or she was unable | 
to pay his or her board and other expenses therein; || 


and the certificate of such physicians, and the 
certificate of such householders shall accompany 
the certificate of such judge or justice. The ap- 
plication of the Secretary of the Interior for his 
order for the admission of said indigent insane 
person into the said hospital must be made within 
five days after the examination of the witnesses 
before the said judge or justice of the peace, be- 
fore such proceedings shall be had before such 
judge or justice. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the order 
of the Secretary of the Interior, granted under the 
authority of the second section of this act, shall 
authorize any police officer or constable to assist 
in carrying such indigent insane person to the 
Noenitsl. whenever such assistance is represented 
to be necessary by the person holding the order; 


|, but all the expenses of witnesses before said judge 


or justice of the peace, and of carrying such pa- 


| tient to the hospital, shall be borne by his or her 


friends, or by the local authorities of the Dis- 
trict. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any in- 
digent insane person whe did not reside in the 
District at the time he or the became insane, may 
in like manner as provided in the second section 


ral 
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of this act, be admitted into the said ho 


° ° - Spit al 
upon the application of the corporate authorities 


of the city of Washington, or of Georgetow 
at the expense of either of the said cities during 
the continuance of said insane person therein, 


n,and 


. ; it 
being hereby designed to give the superintenden; 
thereof authority to take charge of such insane 


person until the authorities aforesaid can discover 
who his or her friends are, or when he or she 
came, with a view to the return of such person to 
such friends, or to the place of his or her regj- 
dence, and thus relieve said corporate authorities 
of the expense and charge of said indigent insane 
non-resident. . 

Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That if any 
ponee charged with crime, be found, in the court 
yefore which he or she is so charged, to be an 
insane person, such court shall certify the same 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who may order 
such person to be confined in said hospital, and 
if he or she be not indigent, he or she and his or 
her estate shall be charged with expenses of his 
or her support in said hospital. 

Sec. 6. dnd be it further enacted, That any per- 
son becoming insane during the continuance of 
his or her sentence in the United States peniten- 
tiary, shall have the same privilege of treatment 
in the hospital during the comtinuance of his or 
her mental disorder as is granted in section five to 
persons who escape the consequences of criminal 
acts by reason of insanity, unless it be the opin- 
ion, both of the physician to the penitentiary and 
the superintendent of the hospital, that such insane 
convict is so depraved and furious in his or her 


_ character as to render his or her custody in the 


hospital insecure, and his or her example per- 
nicious. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That when 
any person confined in said hospital, charged with 
crime,and subject to be tried therefor, or convicted 
of crime and undergoing sentence therefor, shall 


| be restored to sanity, the superintendent of the 


hospital shall give notice thereof to the judge of 
the criminal court, and deliver him or her to said 
court in obedience to the proper precept. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the in- 
dependent or pay patients may be received into 
the hospital on the certificate of two respectable 
physicians of the District, stating that they have 
personally examined the patient, and believe him 
or her to be insane at the time of giving the cer- 
tificate, and a fit subject for treatment in the insti- 


| tution, accompanied by a written request for the 
| admission from the nearest relatives, legal guard- 


ian, or friend of the patient, where he or she may 
remain until restored to reason: Provided, The 
friends of the patient comply with the regulations 
of the hospital in respect to payment of board 
and in allother respects. The request for adinis- 
sion must be made within five days of the date 
of the certificate of insanity. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That if any 
pores will give bond, with sufficient security, to 
ye approved by the criminal court or circuit court, 
or any judge thereof in vacation, payable to the 
United States, with condition to restrain and take 


| care of any independent or indigent insane person 


not charged with a breach of the peace, whether, 


| in the hospital or not, until the insane person is 


restored to sanity, such court or jadge thereof 
may, in its discretion, deliver such insane person 
to the party giving such bond. 

Approven, February 7, 1857. 





Pusuic, VIII.—An Act for regulating the Terms 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 


_ assembled, That the circuit court of the District of 


Columbia shall have power, by rule of court, to 
regulate the periods of holding the terms of said 
court, and to fix the number of such terms, and 
the same, from time to time, to alter, as public 


| convenience may require: Provided, That atleast 


three terms shall be held annually. And all suits, 


_ or actions at law, shall stand for judgment or trial 


at the term next after that to which process shall 
be returned executed, unless good cause for fur- 
ther continuance be shown. 

Approve, February 7, 1857. 
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pystic, X.—An Act making Appropriations for 
the Consular and Diplomatic Expenses of the 

Government for the year ending the thirtieth 

of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
entatives of the United States of America in Congress 
gsemdled, That the following sums be, and the 
game are hereby, appropriated out of any money 
i the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
giding the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
snd fifty-eight, namely: at 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary, minis- 
ters, and commissioners of the United States at 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzerland, Romé, 
Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, New. Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Ven- 
equela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sand- 
wich Islands, two hundred and seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For salaries of the secretaries of legation of the 
United States at Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayzes, twenty thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, three thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to China, 
acting as interpreter, five thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to Tur- 
key, acting as dragoman, three thousand dollars. 

Por contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, six thousand dollars. 

For expenses.of the consulates in the gone 
dominions, viz: interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses of the cqpsulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Afexandria, and Beyrout, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. f ; 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of the masters and 


crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens and | 


vessels of the United States from shipwreck, 
three thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the President of che United States. 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, and 
flags, and for the payment of postages for the con- 
suls of the United States, fifty thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the commissioner provided 
in the first article of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain, two thousand dollars. 

For per diem of commissioner and compensa- 
tion of surveyor, four thousand nine hundred and 
twenty dollars, ’ 

For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and for 
surveys and umpirage, fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, 

For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of instruments, and all other expenses, seven 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the commissioner, secre- 


tary, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant || 


astronomer and surveyor, clerk, and for pro- 
visions, transportation, and contingencies of the 


commission to run and mark the boundary line | 


between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions bounding on Washington Territory, 
seventy-one thousand dollars: Provided, That 
the annual compensation of said officers shall not 
exceed the rates provided in the third section of 
the act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, entitled ** An act to provide for carrying 
into effect the first article of the treaty between 
the United States and her Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the fifteenth dayof June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six.”? 

For salaries of consuls-general at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta, Alexandria, Simoda, Havana, Constanti- 
nople, Frankfort-on-the-Main;. consuls at Liver- 
feet. London, Melbourne, eae Glasgow, 

auritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, 
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Demarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, 
Manchester, Nassau, (New Providence,) South- 
ampton, Turk’s Island, Prince Edward's Island, 
Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, St. Petersburgh, 
Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, 
San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 
(Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Chepelle, 
Canton, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Beyrout, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, St. Thomas, 
Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, Messina, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stutt- 
gardt, Bremen, Hamburg, Tangiers, Tripoli, 
lunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Vera Cruz, 
Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, San 
Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, 
Honolulu, Lahaina, Capetown, Falkland Islands, 
Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, 
Santiago, (Cape de Verdesg) Saint Croix, Spez- 
zia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, 
Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) 
Tampico, Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita, Tum- 
bez, Talcahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, 
| Guayaquil, Cobija, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of 
| Islands, Apia, Lanthala; commercial agents at 

San Juan del Norte, Port-au-Prince, San Do- 

mingo, (eity,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
| Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes, 
and Amoor river, two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For estimated loss by exchange on drafts of 
consuls, and interpreters, for salary, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of the archives of the sev- 
eral cousulates of the United States and the com- 
mercial agencies, eleven thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For office rent for those consuls-general, con- 
suls, and commercial agents who are not allowed 
to trade, not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount of their compensation, as fixed by the act 
of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, twenty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
| enth section of ‘* An act to regulate the diplomatic 
and consular systems of the United States,” ap- 
proved eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approvep, February 7, 1857. 


Pupuic, XI.—An Act making Appropriations for 

the support of the Military Academy for the 

year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
undred and fifty-eight. 


: 
‘| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
|| assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and the 
|| same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
‘| in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
|| the support of the Military Academy, for the 
|| yearending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
|| and fifty-eight: 
‘|| For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 


|| musicians, ninety-one thousand one hundred and | 


|| six dollars. 


' 

|| and forty-four dollars. 

|| For forage for officers’ horses, eight hundred 
|| and sixty-four dollars. 

|| For current and ordinary expenses, as fol- 
|| lows: repairs and improvements, fuel and appa- 
|| ratus, forage, postage, stationery, transportation, 


penses, and departments of instruction, thirty- 
five thousand two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

For gradual increare and expense of library, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors, three 
thousand dollars. 

Forforage for artillery and cavalry horses, eight 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For supplying horses for cavalry and artillery 
practice, one thousand dollars. 

For farniture for hospital for cadets, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For barracks for dragoon detachment, ftve 
thousand dollars. 
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For commutation of subsistence, two thousand || 


|| printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental ex- | 
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For purchase of bell, and mounting the same 
with the clock on one of the public buildings, 
eight hundred dollars, 

To procure the balistic apparatus for gun pen- 
dulum, five hundred dollars. 

For repairs to officers’ quarters, five hundred 
dollars. 

For models for the department of cavalry, one 
thousand dollars. 

For extension of water pipes and increase of 
reservoir, two thousand dollars. 

For targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
two hundred do!lars. 

For gas pipes, gasometers, and retorts, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed at the Military Academy, in 
addition to the professors authorized by the ex- 
isting laws, a professor of Spanish, at a salary of 
two thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That the com- 
oom eg of the master of the sword be fifteen 
1undred dollars per annum, with fuel and quar- 
ters. 

Approvep, February 16, 1857. 


Pusric, XII.—An Act for the construction of a 
Wagon Road from Fort Kearney, via the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains and Great Salt 
Lake Valley, to the eastern portion of the State 
of California, and fdr other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 'That the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the construction of a wagon read from 
fort Kearney, in the Territory of Nebraska, via 
the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, to the 
eastern boundary of the State of California, near 

| Honey Lake, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to con- 
| tracts to be made by him; said road to connect 
with and form an extension of the road already 
authorized from Fort Ridgely to the aforesaid 

South Pass. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars, or as mich 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the eon- 
struction of a wagon road from El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at the mouth ofthe 

Gila river, to be expended under the direction of 
| the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to con- 
| tracts to be made by him. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That a sum 
of fifty thousand dollars be, and the same is here- 
by, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the construe- 
tion of a wagon road from Fort Defiance, in the 
Territory of New Mexico, to the Colorado river, 
near the mouth of the Mohava river. 

| Approvep, February 17, 1857. 


Pusuic, XII1.—An Act to increase the Pay of the 
Officers of the Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That from and after the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year, the pay of each 
|| commissioned officer of the Army, including mii- 
itary storekeepers, shall be increased twenty dol- 
lars per month, and that the commutation price 
of officers’ subsistence shall be thirty cents per 
ration. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of War be authorized, on the recommend- 
ation of the council of administration, to extend 
the additional pay herein provided to any person 
serving as chaplain at any post of the Army. 

APPROVED, lows 21, 1857. 





Pusuic, XIV.—An Act relating to Foreign Coins, 
and to the Coinage of Cents at the Mint of the » 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the pieces commonly known as 
the quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of the Spanish 
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pillar dollar, and of the Mexican dollar, shall be 

receivavile at the Treasury of the United States, 
and its several offices, and atthe several postoffices 
and land offices, at the rates of valuation follow- 
ing, that is to say, the fourth of a dollar, or piece 
of two reals, at twenty cents; the eighth of a dol- 
lar, or piece of one real, at ten cents, and the six- 
teenth of a dollar, or half real, at five cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
coins, when so received, shall not again be paid out 
or put in circulation, but shall be recoined at the 
Mint. And it shall be the duty of the Director 
of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary and proper, to secure their 
transmission to the Mint for recoinage, and the 
return or distribution of the proceeds thereof, 
when deemed expedient, and to prescribe such 
forms of account as may be appropriate and ap- 
plicable to the circumstances: Provided, That the 
expenses incident to such transmission or distri- 
bution, and of recoinage, shall be charged against 
the account of silver profit and loss, and the net 
profits, if any, shall be paid, from time to time, 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all 
former acts authorizing the currency of foreign 
gold or silver coins, and declaring the same a legal 
tender in perme for debts, are hereby repealed; 
but it shall be the duty of the Director of the Mint 
to cause assays to be made, from time to time, 
of such foreign coins as may be known to our 
commerce, to determine their average weight, 
fineness, and value, and to embrace in his annual 
report a statement of the results thereof. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That from and 
after the passage of this act, the standard weight 
of the cent coined at the Mint shall be seventy- 
two grains, or three twentieths of one ounce troy, 
with no greater deviation than four grains in each 
piece; and said cent shall be composed of eighty- 
eight per centum of copper and twelve per centum 
of nickel, of such shape and device as may be 
fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the appro- 
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in the following manner, to wit: All the territory 
of the State of ‘Texas embraced in the counties of 
Newton, Jasper, Jefferson, Orange, Tyler, Polk, 
Liberty ,Galveston, Harris, Montgomery, Austin, 
Fort Bend, Brazoria, Colorado, Wharton, Mat- 
agorda, Lavacca, Jackson, Calhoun, Dewitt, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, Refugio, San Patricio, Nueces, 
Cameron, Starr, Webb, and Hidalgo, as they 
existed in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, shall 
compose one district, to be called the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas; and ail the remaining part of the 


| territory of the said State shall compose another 


district, to be called the western district of Texas. 


Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That there | 


shall be held in each year four terms of the dis- 
trict court of the eastern district of Texas, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Gal- 
veston on the first Mondays in December and 
May, respectively; and the other two shall be 
begun and held at Byownsville on the first Mon- 
days of March and October, respectively; and 
four terms of the district court of the western 
district of Texas shall be held in each year, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Austin 


on the first Mondays of January and June, re- 


bation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 


coinage of the half cent shall cease. 

Sec. 5. Andbe it further enacted, That the Treas- 
urer of the Mint, under the instruction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall, from time to time, 
purchase from the bullion fund of the Mint the 
materials necessary for the coimage of such cent 
piece, and transfer the same to the proper oper- 
ative officers of the Mint to be manufactured and 
returned in coin. And the laws in force relating 
to the Mint and the coinage of the precious 
metals, and in regard to the sale and distribution | 


spectively; and the other two shall be begun and 
held at Tyler on the first Mondays of March and 
November, respectively; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when 
the business of the said courts shall, in the opinion 
of the judge or judges, require it. 

Sec. 3. .dnd be it further enacted, That all suits 
and proceedings of whatever name or nature, 
pending in the district court of Texas, at any of 
the places at which terms of the said courts were 
enjoined to be held, and which said places may 
be within the eastern district of Texas, shall be 
transferred to the district court of the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas, and such suits and proceedings 
pending at any of the places at which terms of 
the said district court were enjoined to be held, 
and which said places may be within the western 
district, shall be transferred to the district court 
of the western district of Texas; and this act 
shall not produce a discontinuance of any such 


| suit or proceeding, or of any order, issue, or pro- 


cess therein; and jurisdiction is here given to the 
said district courts respectively, and perform all 


' duties appertaining to the said suits and proceed- 


of the copper coins, shall, so far as applicable, || 


be extended to the coinage herein provided for: 
Provided, That the net profits of said coinage, 
asceriained in like manner as is prescribed in the | 


second section of this act, shall be transferred to | 


the Treasury of the United States. 
Sec. 6. .9nd be it further enacted, That it shall | 
be lawful to pay out the said cent at the Mint in | 
exchange for any of the gold and silver coins of | 
the United States, and also in exchange for the 
former copper coins issued; and it shall be lawful | 
to transmit parcels of the said cents, from time to | 
time, to the Assistant Treasurers, depositaries, | 
aud other officers of the United States, under 
general regulations proposed by the Director of 


ings, and to proceed to try and dispose of the 
same as fully as the district court of Texas was 
authorized to do; and all process, mesne or final, 
which may have issued from any of the courts 


of the district of Texas, shall be proceeded in | 


and returned to the district court to be holden at 
the place from whence the same issued, and shall 


| be of as full force and effect as if the said district 


had not been divided into two districts; and all 
process which may have issued from the said dis- 
trict court of Texas in any cause pending therein, 
or any penal or other process which may here- 
after issue from any of the said courts to enforce 
any order, judgment, or decree, in any cause here- 


tofore ended and determined therein, shall be | 


| issued from and made returnable to the court in 


j 
j 


which the said cause or the record thereof may 
be, and may issue and be executed by the mar- 
shal of the district from which issues in any part 


| of the State. 


| 


the Mint, and approved by the Secretary of the +| 


‘Treasury, for exchange as aforesaid. And it shall 


also be lawful for the space of two years from the || order any suit now pending, and transferred to 


passage of this act, and no longer, to pay cut at | 
the Mint the cents aforesaid for the fractional 
parts of the dollar hereinbefore named at their 
nominal value of twenty-five, twelve and a half, 
and six aud a quarter cents, respectively. 
Sec. 7. «dnd be it further enacted, That hereafter 
the Director of the Mint shall make his annual | 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury up to the | 
thirtieth of June in each year, so that the same | 
may appear in his annuai report to Congress on | 
the finances. 
Arprrovep, February 21, 1857. 
1 

| 

} 





Pustic, XV.—An Act tordivide the State of 
Texas into two Judicial Districts. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| the said district as he now exercises and 












do and perform all such duties in his district = 
are now enjoyed, or in any manner appertaining 
to the present district judge for the district of 
Texas. And the district judge of each distri 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as e 
law is provided for the present judge of the dj 
trict of Texas. » 
Sec. 6. And be il further enacted, That there be 
appointed one person as district attorney, and 
one person as marshal, for said western dis: 
whose terms of appointment and service, as well 
as duties and emoluments, shall be the same With 
those respectively appertaining to the said offices 
in the district of Texas; and said marshal shall 
| give the same bond that other marshals are re. 
quired to give, to be approved and recorded ag 
now directed by law: Provided, That the present 
district attorney of the district of Texas shall be 
| the district attorney for the eastern district, byt 
shall retain charge of all suits already commenced 
until the final termination, unless the President 
of the United States shall otherwise direct; and 
the present marshal of the district of Texas shal] 
be the marshal of the eastern district during their 
| respective official terms. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
| hereafter to be brought in either of said courts, 
not of a local nature, shall be brought in the court 
_ of the district where the defendant resides; bat jf 
| there be more than one defendant, and they reside 
in different districts, the plaintiff may issue in 
either, and send a duplicate writ against the de. 
fendants, directed to the marshal of the other dis. 
trict; on which writ an indarsement shall be made, 
that the writ thus sent: is a copy of a writ sued 
| out of the court of the proper district; and said 
| writs, when executed and returned into the office 
from whence they issued, shall constitute one 
| suit, and be proceeded in accordingly. 


istrict, 


Approvep, February 21, 1857. 





* ° 
Pusuic, XVI.—An Act to authorize the People 
of the Territory of Minnegota to form a Con- 
stitution and State Government, preparatory to 


with the original States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

|| assembled, That the inhabitants of that portion of 
|| the Territory of Minnesota which is embraced 
| within the following limits, to wit: Beginning at 
| the point in the center of the main channel of the 
| Red river of the North, where the boundary line 
, between the United States and the British pos- 
| sessions crosses the same; thence up the main 
_ channel of said river to that of the Bois des Sioux 
| river; thence [up] the main channel of said river to 
| Lake Travers; thence up the center of said lake 
| to the southern extremity thereof; thence in a 
| direct line to the head of Big Stone lake; thence 
|| through its center to its outlet; thence by a due 
| south line to the north line of the State of Iowa; 
| thence east along the northern boundary of said 
| State to the main channel of the Mississippi 


| 

} 

1 
| their admission in the Union onan equal footing 
1 


|| river; thence up the main channel of said river, 
| and following the boundary line of the State of 
\| Wisconsin, until the same intersects the Saint 
‘| Louis river; thence down said river to and’ 
|| through Lake Superior, on the boundary line of 


|| Wisconsin and Michi zan, until it intersects the 


1857.) 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That either of | dividing line between the United States and the 
the said district courts may, on application ofthe | British possessions; thence up Pigeon river, and 


parties’ defendant, and for good cause shown, 


such court by this act, to be removed tothe proper 
court of the other district for further proceedings; 
and thereupon the clerk shall transmit all the 


| papers in the cause, with a transcript of all the 


proceeding and orders in relation thereto, to the 
clerk of the court to which the suit shall be re- 
moved, and all further proceedings shall be had 
in the said court, as if the suit had been originally 
commenced therein, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the pres- 
ent judge of the district of Texas be, and he is 


hereby, assigned to hold said courts in the eastern | 


district of Texas, and shall exercise the same 
jurisdiction and perform the same duties within 
rforms 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || within his present district. There shall be ap- 


sentatives of the United States 


America in Congress || 
assembled, That the State of Texas be, and the || 


pointed a district judge for the western district of 
Texas, who shall possess the same powers, and 


| following said dividing line, to the place of be- 
| ginning, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
form for themselves a constitution and State 
| government, by the name of the State of Minne- 
|, gota, and to come into the Union on an equal 
| footing with the original States, according to the 
| Federal Constitution. 
I Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
|| State of Minnesota shall have concurrent juris- 
|| diction on the Mississippi and all other rivers and 
waters bordering on the said State of Minnesota, 
|| so far asthe same shall form a common boundary 
| to said State and any other State or States now 
or hereafter to be formed or bounded by the same; 
i and said river and waters, antl the navigable 
'| waters leading into the same, shall be common 
| highways, and forever free, as well to the inhab- 
itants of said State as to all other citizens of the 
|| United States, without any tax, duty, impoat, or 
' toll therefor. 
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Sec. 3. Ind be it further enacted, That on the | 


first Monday in June next, the legal voters in each 
representative district, then existing within the 
jimits of the proposed State, are hereby author- 
ized to elect two delegates for each representative 
to which said district may be entitled according | 


totheapportionment forrepresentativesto the Ter- || 


ritorial egislature, which election for delegates | 


shall be held and conducted, and the returns made, | 


in all respects in conformity with the laws of said 
Territory regulating the election of representa- 
tives; and the delegates so elected shall assemble 
at the Capitol of said Territory on the second 








Monday in July next, and first determine, by a | 
yote, Whether it is the wish of the people of the | 
proposed State to be admitted into the Union at | 


that time; and if so, shall proceed to form a con- 


stitution, and take all necessary steps for the ec- | 


tablishment of a State government in conformity 
with the Federal Constitution, subject to the ap- 
yroval and ratification of the people of the pro- 
josed State. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the 
event said convention shall decide in favor of the 
immediate admission of the proposed State into 
the Union, it shall be the duty of the United States 
marshal for said Territory to proceed to take a 
census Or enumeration of the inhabitants within 
the limits of the proposed State, under such rules 
and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with the view of ascertain- 
ing the number of representatives to which said 
State may be entitled in the Congress of the 
United States; and said State shall be entitled to 


one Representative, and such additional Repre- | 


sentatives as the population of the State shall, 


according to the census, show it would be enti- | 


tled to according to the present ratio of represent 
auon, 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 


lowing propositions be, and the same are hereby, | 
offered to the said convention of the people of 


Minnesota for theirgree acceptance or rejection, 


which, if accepted by the convention, shall be | 
obligatory on the United States and upon the said | 


State of Minnesota, to wit: 

First. That sections numbered sixteen and 
thirty-six in every township of public lands in 
said State, and where either of said seca or 
any part thereof, has been sold or otherwi en 
disposed of, other lands, equivalent thereto, and 
as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said 
State for the use of schools. 

Second. That seventy-two sections of land 
shall be set apart and reserved for the use and 
support of a State university, to be selected by the 
Governor of said State, subject to the approval 


of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, | 


and to be appropriated and applied in such man- 
neras the Legislature of said State may prescribe 
for the purpose aforesaid, but for no other pur- 
ose. 

Third. That ten entire sections of land, to be 
selected by the Governor of said State, in legal 
subdivisions, shall be granted to said State for the 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for 


the erection of others at the seat of government, | 


under the direction of the Legislature thereof. 


Fourth, ‘That all salt springs within said State, | 
not exceeding twelve in number, with six sections | 
of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to | 


each, shall be granted to said State for its use; the 
same to be selected by the Governor thereof 
within one year after the admission of said State, 
and when so selected, to be used or disposed of 
on such terms, conditions, and regulations as the 
Legislature shall direct: Provided, That no salt 


spring or land, the right whereof is now vested |, 


in any individual or individuals, or which may 


be hereafter confirmed or adjudged to any indi- || 


vidual or individuals, shall, by this article, be 
granted to said State. . 

Fifth. That five per centum of the net proceeds 
of sales of all public lands lying within said State, 
which shall be sold by Congress after the admis- 
sion of the said State into the Union, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses incident to the same, shall be 
paid to said State, for the purpose of making public 
roads and internal improvements as the Legisla- 
ture shall direct: Provided, The foregoing prop- 
ositions herein offered are on the condition, that 
the said convention which shall form the consti- 
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' tution of said State shall provide, by a clause in | 


said constitution, or an ordinance, irrevocable 
| without the consent of the United States, that 
(‘said State shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil within the same, by the Uni- 
ted States, or with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title in said soil to 
bona fide purchasers thereof; and that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and that in no case shall non-resident | 
proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 
Arproven, February 26, 1857. 
Pusuic, XVII.—An Act making Appropriations | 
for the Completion of Military Roads in Ore- | 


gon Territory. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 


assembled, That the following sums of money be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
completion of military roads now in the course of | 
construction in the Territory of Oregon, to wit: 
for the completion of the road from Astoria to 


Salem, the sum of ten thousand dollars; for the | 
completion ofthe road from Myrtle Creek toCamp | 
and dollars; and 


Stewart, the sum of thirty th 
for the completion of the roa m Myrtle Creek 
to Scottsburg, the sum of thirty thousand dollars; 


the same to be done under the direction of the | 


Secretary of War. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 


Pusuic, XVIII.—An Act to establish Augusta, in 

} the State of Georgia, a Port of Delivery. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That Augusta, in the State of Georgia, 
within the collection district of Savannah, be, 
| and the same is hereby, declared to be a port of 


| there shall be appointed a surveyor of customs, 
to reside at said port of Augusta, who shall per- 


with, the collector at the port of entry, as are 
orescribed for surveyors of the portsof Pittsburg, 


Nashville, by the act of Congress approved second 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being 
entitled ** An act allowing the duties on foreign 
merchandise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, and 





ence to all foreign merchandise entered for the 
port of Augusta, and to be shipped from Savan- 
nah to Augusta, either by the river or railroad, 


lector at New Orleans, in reference to merchan- 
dise entered by an importer or his agent there for 
the ports abové mentioned in said act. 


same way, and under like instructions, [restric- 
tions,] penalties, and forfeitures, as by the said 
act they are allowed to be made to the places above 
mentioned through the port of New Orleans. 

| Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





Pusuic, IX.—An Act to amend the twenty- 
eighth section of the act of Congress approved 


hundred and forty-two, entitled ‘* An act to 


and modify existing laws imposing duties on 


eee 


the Importation of Obscene and Indecent Arti- 
cles, so as more effectually to accomplish the 
purposes for, which that provision was enacted. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the twenty-eighth section of the | 
l\ act of Congress approved the thirtieth of August, || 
| one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, and || 


| entitled ‘* An act to provide revenue from imports, 
|| and to change and modify existing laws imposing 
| duties on imports, and for other purposes,’’ be 


| amended as follows: The importation of all in- 
1 decent or obscene articles, prints, paintings, lith- 
| ographs, engravings, images, figures, daguerreo- 


5 - i) 





SS ne 





| delivery, within the said collection district, and | 


form similar duties towards, and in connection || 


heeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and | 


Natchez, to be secured and paid at those places,”’ | 
the duties of the collector at Savannah in refer- | 


shall be the same-as those prescribed for the col- | 


And im- || 
ortations of forcign merchandise to Augusta may | 
e made through the port of Savannah in the | 


the thirtieth of August, on@ thousand eight | 
| « For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars. 
provide Revenue from Imports, and to change 


Imports, and for other purposes’’—prohibiting | 


types, photographs, and transparencies, is hereby 
prohibited, and AN invoice or package ‘whatever, 
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or any part thereof, in which any such articles 
are contained, shall be admitted to entry; and all 
invoices and packages whereof any such articles 
shall compose a part are hereby declared to be 
liable to be proceeded against, seized, and forfeited 
by due course of law, and the said articles shall 
be forthwith destroyed. 
Approvep, March 2, 1857. 


Pustic, XX.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Current and Contingent Pecenses of 
the Indian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty 
Stipulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of paying the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes. 

For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, 
and of the several indian agents, per acts of fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty-eighth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
seventy-five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars: Provided, That at the discretion of the 
President all disbarsements of moneys, whether 
for annuities or otherwise, to fulfill treaty stipu- 
lations with individual Indians or Indian tribes, 

| now or hereafter to be appropriated for such ob- 

jects, shall be made in person by the superintend- 
| ents of Indian affairs, where superintendencies 
exist, to all Indians or tribes within the limits of 
their respective superintendencies, in the presence 
of the local agents and interpreters, whe shall 
witness the same, under such regulations as the 

Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, 
per act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-four, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of an additional Indian agent for 

| the Indians of New Mexico, at an annual salary 

| of one thousand five hundred dollars, and for the 


|| pay of two agents, at an annual salary of one 


thousand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 

and one for the Witchetas and neighboring tribes 
| west of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, three 
| thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cal- 
ifornia, per act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thir- 
| tieth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and 

twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-one, thirty-three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 


For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian department, 


For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
exptnses of delivery of annuities, goods, and pro- 
|| visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesuta, Mich- 
| igan, and Wisconsin, thirty thousand dollars. 
|| For the employment of temporary clerks by 
|| superintendent of Indian affairs, on such occa- 
| 
} 


| 
| thirty-six thousand five hundred dollars. 


sions and for such periods of time as the Secre- 
| tary of the Interior may deem necessary to the 
| public service, five thousand dollars. . 
| For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 
] ous Indian tribes: 


i Camanches, Kiowas, and Jane of Arkansas 
\) viver.—For fougth of ten installments for the pur- 
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chase of goods, provisions, and agricultural im- 

lements, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
Fly, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of transportation of the fourth of 
ten instalments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
enitural implements, persixth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
seven thousand dollars. 


twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


of twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. 
For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 


Blackfoot Nation.—For second of ten install- 
ments as gnnuity, to be expended in the purchase | 
of such goods, provisions, and other useful arti- 
cles, as the President, at his discretion, may from 
time to time determine, per ninth article of the 
treaty of seventeenth October, cighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, twenty thousand doflars. 

For second of ten installments as annuity, to 
be expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agrivultural and mechanical pursuits, and in 
educating their children, and promoting civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, at the discretion of the 
President, per tenth article of the treaty of sev- 
enteenth October, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For expenses of transportation and delivery 
of annuities in goods and provisions, seventeen 
thousand dollars. 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-six dollarsand sixty-seven 
cents. © 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 


hundred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five instal!- 


cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 


| dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 


per fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and eighth article treat 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths’ shops, in- 
cluding the pay of two smiths and assistants, and 
furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth articlegreaty thirtieth September, eigh- 

| teen hundred and fitty-four,six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 


Chippewas of Lake Superior.—Yulfilling the trea- 
ty of thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth aie treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, eight thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three 
cents. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
andeighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- | ments for pay of two farmers, per fourth article 
teen hundred and fifty-four, seven thousand dol- | treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
lars. ;| two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- || eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three hundred 
stailments, for the support of schools, per fourth || and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents. 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred || For third of twenty installments of annuity in 
and forty-two, aud eighth article treaty thirtieth || money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one || February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, twenty 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars || thousand dollars. 


sas aap Ae bye A of twenty-five in Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands.—For 
‘ 8 81) 7 ~ : So inet: > i i 
rtallments for the purchase of provisions and to- Se elite uneete titan? ee eaciaaoabe Februare’ 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, eI ah 2 ired nd ff five ton ti d Y> 
cighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth arti- |! he ‘ae j nd sie? i i Ne Ps 4 a aCe ae 
. eee . o dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents. 
cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred || Por third of thirt instaliinenth of Annuit in 
and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and || iene oy 7 Pee ho Ti, b 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents || Goods, per Unird articie treaty twenty eet one Fey 
ty- t oars i - e its. } “vy eot ‘ . YY. 2 elie ~ 
or third of twenty installments in coin, goods, | jendd dott s n hundred an fifty five »eight thou 
household furniture and cooking utensils, agri- ||" sR. . . : 
ee : = ‘ third o rty Insté e rpos 
cultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ and Se deine cies tated Lancia wedi tae ak ake 
other tools and building materials, and for moral February. i rhteen hundved ann fifty-five, four 
and cducational purposes, per fourth article treaty |) 1), ycand dollars qe? 
ee wa er, ogee Saerete and fifty For third of twenty installments for purposes 
c . evtce 0 ars. ae ee ep ° . ? , 
For third of five installments in blankets, || oo ranma py Rare yin st fit five 
cloths, nets, guns, ammunition, and such other ered houmnitd dollars y ? 
articles of necessity as they may require, to the . < -  fie -arteke 
, ro oe “or third of five annual installments for the pur- 
Bois Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth Wor Shird Of Rive Satenen SReLaEeS Por see F 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two 


} 


ee eee | per third article treaty twenty-second February, 
For third of twenty installments for six smiths || —— wandsoe and Ghy\five; ae Randees Gol- 
and assistants, per second nsssghicame ase yas he \| "For third of five annual installments for the hire 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- || oh : . ~ 
four, five osnnia and forty dollars. te | a caw eet ST aaeaREe 
For third of twenty installments for the support |} and stem delaras Sat y , 
of six smiths’ shops, per second and fifth articles || “J 2 : : 
treaty thirtieth Renoreaihes eighteen hundred and i! : crm s ee See ne hied 
fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and twen- | Se aera ienmeeataten ne hella ate 
ty dollars. || article See eee errr. ae 
For first of twenty installments for the seventh ! are a SOAEN. ana? a ae ee 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per | SRS Sweep Sous. 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Septem- Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- || River.—-For second of five equal annual install- 
sand and sixty dollars. é, || ments for educational purposes, under the direc- 
For support of a smith, assistant, and shop } tion of the President, per second article of the 
for the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of || treaty of second August, eighteen hundred and 
the President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth | fifty-five, four thousand dollars. — 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one | Por second of five equal annual installments for 
thousand and sixty dollars. | agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte household furniture and building materials, cattle, 
band, dering the pleasure of the President, per '! labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 
° . 





Chippewas of the Mississippi.—-Fulfilling the treaty | 


stallments in money, per fourth article treaty | 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
jand eighth article treaty thirtieth September, | 


October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and | 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen | 


ments for the suppogt of schools, per fourth arti- | 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- | 


tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hun- 


ments for the purchase of provisions and tobacco, | 


chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and tobacco, | 







ee 
ee, 





_ hundred and fifty-five, five thousand dollage 


For second of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the ugua! 
|| manner of paying annuities, per second artic of 
| the treaty of second August, eighteen hundre 
| and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. ™ 
For second installment for the support of 
blacksmith-shop for ten years, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen huadr d 
| and fifty-five, twelve hundred and forty dollars. 


Chippewas, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, and New 
York Indians.—¥'or education during the leasure 
of Congress, per fifth article treaty eleventh Av. 
gust, eighteen hundred and tweity-seven, ; 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


| . ao x Fe 
| article of the treaty of second August 


» One 


Chickasaws.—For permanent annuity in goods 

. ’ 

| per act of twenty-fifth February, seventeen hyp. 
dred and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 


| Chippewas of Sault Ste. Marie. —— For payment 
| of this amount, being the sum awarded h the 

Commissioner, and to be received in full consid. 
eration for the surrender of the right and interest 
|| of said Indians in the fishing and encampment a, 

the falls of St. Mary, which they held according 
to the treaty of sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and twenty, per first and second articles treaty 
at Detroit, second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, seventeen thousand four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 


| 

| 

Choctaws.—F or permanent annuity, per second 
| article treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hun- 
| dred and five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
_ second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and thir- 
| teenth article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

‘For permanent provision for education, per 
| second article treaty twenti¢th January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-five, six thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article treat 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

or interest on five hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direction 
of the geheral council of the Choctaws, in con- 
formity with the provisions contained in the tenth 
_and thirteenth articles of the treaty of twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
_ twenty-five thousand dollars. 





Creeks. —F or permanent annuity in money, per 
fourth article treaty seventh August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety, and fifth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
| six, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth ta eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thousand 
| dollars. 
| For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
| hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
| seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
| twenty thousand dollars. 
| . For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth article 
| treaty aeeleaient January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
| August, eighteen hundred ond fifty-six, eight 
|| hundred and forty dollars. 
| For permanent proyision for iron and steel for 

shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dollars. 

For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- 
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gright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth || 


january, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
jth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
gred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars, 

For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President, per 
f(th article eaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article treaty 
gventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
gght hundred and forty dollars. 


For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 


of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 


february, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and | 


ffth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dol- 


Jars. 


For wagon-maker during the pleasure of the | 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- ' 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and || 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- | 


dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars, 


For assistance in agricultural operations during 


the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
wreaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 


August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thou- 
sand dollars. 


For education during the pleasure of the Pres- | 
ident, per fifth article treaty fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article | 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-six, one thousand dollars. 


For the first of seven additional installments | 


for two blacksmiths, assistants, shop and tools, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 


eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth article | 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-six, one thousand six hundred and eighty 
dollars. 


For the first of seven additional installments || 
for iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article | 


treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 


and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh | 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, five hun- | 


dred and forty dollars. 
For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments 


foreducation, per fourth article treaty fourth Jan- | 


vary, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth 


urticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred | 


and fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 


For fourteenth of twenty installments for edu- | 


cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 


eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth article | 


treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

“or five per centum interest on ‘two hundred 
thousand dollars, for purposes of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

For payment of this amount, per capita, to the 
Creek nation as annuity, per sixth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, That no 
portion of this sum shall be appropriated to pay or 
reward any agent, attorney, or other person, for 
any service or pretended service in negotiating said 
treaty. For the payment of such portion of the 
consideration provided by the amendment of the 
Senate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, as the 
general council of the Creek nation shall direct, 
to be paid to the treasurer of said nation for any 
specified national onpects one hundred thousand 


dollars: Provided, That only so much thereof as || removal, and for twelve months after their arrival 
shall be so specified shall be paid to said treas- | 


none 


eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, have received || country to Florida, whilst there, and returning, 
| money in lieu’ of reservations of land, per sixth | per tenth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
|| article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred | hundred and fifty-six, fifty thousand dollars. 
|| and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. | For payment to Foc-te-lusti Harjo, or Black 


\| ; ’ | Di services as chi ie 
\| Fulfilling the articles negotiated tenth January, etre atin : ; aA ye . ” Fg _ of 
. > a ; : 4 > ew s r 
|| eighteen hundred and fifty-five, with certain bands | S°¢™ 70% Warriors, who fought for the Unit 
lor d States during the Florida war, per eleventh article 
. ‘ - ' PA < r sYy.P Yr 8 ai r - 
|| _Calapooias, Molala, and Clickamas Indians, of Sitwois, on ees oenwes hundred and 
re r , . _¢ . y-SiX . Ss. 
|| Willamette Valley.—For third of five installments | * x. : ae vl a f ws oe Reta eae k 
| . - es . . He eyrnenses Ss reu > a 
of annuity for beneficial objects, per second article a . ae : ‘etic . ft] = Nea aa, ee net Cre k 
. 5 ruions B aries 
of treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred and e ace Ps Sor we pee Ye ‘ an See 
Sftiv-Gve. ten ti ry and Seminole countries as do not consist of well- 
ee ieee defined natural boundaries, and compensation and 
or third of five installments for pay of physi- || ““ ‘a os fT ey ae a mn oe po gs scuba 
. — - f. 2 nses t . ss , - 
cian, teacher, blacksmith, and farmer, per third Aree article i a ; . -" ith A . ‘ah Pt =a y 
|article treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred || ea 1s 4 ieee y r es aan  § 1 a eS 
| - ¥ ? T-Si) ; sé ars. 
and fifty-five, two thousand two hundred and Wie hi estas aod a Ge 
sixty dollars For the traveling and other expenses of the 
Del Por lif : hief . |, members of the Creek and Seminole delegations 
elawares.—tfor life annuity to chief, per pri- > ine the arents > inte py i 
vate article to supplemental see T nate a finciagine the Seaete poe Sha interpreter tbe Se 
5 oh PI 4 y a latter) in coming to W ashington, remaining, and 
“ pe nt . he 100 Bane ac and . ea et returning home, per twenty-third article treaty 
_ to treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and || seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
'| eighteen, one hundred dollars. eleven thousand dollars: Provided, Thatall moneys 
For life annuity to chief, per supplemental appropriated for fulfilling treaties with or concern- 
artes : ah am sane to etree mentees ing the Florida Indians, or Seminoles, shall be 
undred and thirty-two, one hundred dollars. , expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty || the Interior. 
dollars at five per centum, being the value ot Pecan Wh tebeieaeds te Lees oft imemiedin am 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of fifty aol th oo — ue dred doll ow tt 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for education, | fir y Th lv. ej *} — ‘ : i ro laf = whe o we 
per resolution of Senate nineteenth January, eee ee eee Sees oes ee at, at five 
| eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, two thousand per centum, for education or other veneficial pur- 
three hundred and ‘four dollars. poses, under the direction of the President, per 
For f ai yee second article treaty nineteenth October, eighteen 
or fourth of eight equal installments for pay- |) } . ; ee 
, Bee te ; . -?, || hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article treat 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth || seventeenth Mav. etehtesa htudsed ‘aad “an 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- |! , y>, < y 


a | four, two thousand eight hundrec¢ seventy- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. ws ee d eig indred and seventy 
| th iars. 
|| Florida Indians, or Seminoles.— For fourteenth || 


|| of fifteen installments in goods, per sixth article | 


| Kansas.—For interest in lieu of investment on 
treaty fourth January, eighteen hundred and || two hundred thousand dollars, at five percentum, 
forty-five, two thousand dallers: || per second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 


a . . 1} "e ~ -siv 
For fourteenth of fifteen installments in money, || *e¢” hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars, 


aed sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen || Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws.— 
1undred and forty-five, and fourth article treaty || For first of three installments of nine thousand 
ninth May, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, three || dollars for the years eighteen hundred and fifty- 
thousand dollars. i at 5 || seven, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, and eivhs 

For the payment of this amount in lieu of the || teen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixth article treaty 
present improvements of the Seminoles west, and |} thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
in full for the expenses of their removal and || nine thousand dollars. 
establishing themselves in their new country, per || For fourth of five installments for su port of 
eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen || blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article treaty 
| hundred and fifty-six, and Senate’s amendment || thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 

thereto, ninety thousand dollars. \| seven hundred and tw enty dollars. 

For the first of ten installments for the support || For fourth of five installments for purchase of 
of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- \| iron and steel, per sixth article treaty thirtieth 
| gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, three thou- || May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two hun- 
sand dollars. ‘ ‘ \| dred and twenty dollars. 
| For the first of ten installments for agricultural ‘a ; : : 
1} . : = | Kickapoos.—Y or fourth installment of interest, 

assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- || seek shamntiaistaiedincanth ieteinaeaeee 

‘ * : | e B e } re i * 

gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, two thousand |) ? : | oe : 
d | lars, for education, per second article treaty eigh- 
olay. | teenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five 

For the first of ten installments for the support |} )~” CCl . 

: : - ; ans J. || thousand dollars. 

of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article - . 

7 . For the payment of this sum as the fourth in- 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
Ee tne : stallment upon two hundred thousand dolk ra, to 
|; six, two thousand two hundred dollars. Sata, en cinteobate, hineehied ial einen: ee 
; . . Pe t . r 2» ‘eo eo . » 
|| For five per centum interest on two. hundred || re - ss wrtys. 
i\ . | second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
‘and fifty thousand dollars, to be pes as annuity, || ) dred and fifty-four, fourteen thousand dollars 
|| per eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen || - y ’ 7 . q 
|| hundred and fifty-six, twelve thousand five hun- || I 
'| dred dollars. || of land for Stockbridges and Munsees, at sixty 
'| For the expenses of the removal of the Sem- || cents per acre, to promote improvement of Me- 
| inoles, in Florida, to the Seminole country west || nomonees, as deemed advisable by the President, 
'! of the Mississippi, and their subsistence during || per third article treaty twelfth May, eighteen 
iundred and fifty-four, and first and second arti- 
at their new homes, and for the purchase of rifle || cles treaty eleventh February, eighteen hundred 





Menomonees.—For payment for two townships 


| 


urer, and the remainder of the sum, if any, shall || guns, blankets, powder and lead, hunting shirts, | and fifty-six, twenty-seven thousand six hundred 


be paid, per capita, to the Creek nation as an- || 


nuity. 


shoes, strouding, tobacco, and clothing, per ninth || and forty-eight dollars. 


. S . . . 
\\ article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred |} _ For second of twelve installments for continu- 


For the amount to be paid under the direction || and fifty-six, one hundred and twenty thousand || ing and keeping up a blacksmith-shop, and pro- 


of the Creek council to those Creeké or their de- || [dollars.] 
scendants who emigrated west of the Mississippi || aking ’ 
prior to the treaty of fourth March, eighteen hun- || now east of the Mississippi after their removal 


|| viding the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
Forexpenses of making improvements forthose | fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
| hundred and forty-eight, and third article treaty 


dred and thirty-two, per sixth article treaty sev- || west, per ninth article treaty seventh August, | twelfth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
enth es eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one | eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twenty thousand | nine hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-six 


hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 


Creek 


and fifty-six, seventy thousand dollars. 


For this amount to be paid to those individuais a) 
and their heirs who, under the act of third March, |! delegation of the Seminoles and Creeks from their | 


For payment of such other claims of individual 

a as may be found equitable and just A 
by the general council of the nation, per sixth || wlicels for the Seminole nation, per ninth article. 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred | treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 


|| dollars. 


; cents. 
For the purchase of plows, and other agricul- | For second of ten installments of annuity upon 
| tural implements, axes, seeds, looms, cards, and } two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
| | hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession of 
| lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Oeto- 
| ber, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third 
article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 


| fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 
For compensation and traveling expenses of a 
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tates. 
one = = — = = = = ———S === ee a. 
Miamies of Kansas.—l'or permanent provision miller, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, | eighteen hundred and twenty-one, two thousand For t 
for blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- || six hundred dollars. teachers 
for shop, per fifth article treaty sixth October, | lars. (| Pp : : fifth 
; 7 > . : ! awnees.—f or agric . er 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article For third of ten installments for support of | the es - the Premios mblements, durin Pihteen 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for || eer . nt, per fourth article » hun 
" + _ treaty ninth October, eighteen.hundred and thi wwo 
nine hundred and forts dollars. shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, irty. 

; re , : ae a three, one thousand dollars. Rogue 
For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of | eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and ; de 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, forty dollars. Pottawatomies.—For permanent annuity in sjj. mefits 11 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article treaty For third of ten installments for support of | Ver, per fourth article treaty third August, Seven. stock, I 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thir- farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, | teen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand dol- eighteen 
ty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth June,eigh- eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- || lars. ghiy 5 58 end five hun 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. — lars. | For permanent annuity in silver, per third Sacs a 


For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty 


| article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen } 
7 : oe ; g Wun- uit 
installments in money, per second article treaty oar et ine ig eee rere, | dred and nine, five hundred dollars. a 
, : ¢ . SZ M1Ly, i 1 ey, Oo e 7ise ve U i} itw i i . 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred and ‘ele ys! oor i, - be | heed n For permanent annuity in silver, per third four, oF 
nae > gaa tage Po ata article treaty eleventh January, eighteen hundred | article treaty second October, eighteen | ’ 
forty, and fourth article tre aty fifth June, eigh- nd thirty 1, twenty thousand doll te y - » eienteen hundred For t 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six thousand eight r For i ton of twadte faoesilensines dhe two }] and eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars, nuity in 
hundred and sixty-three dollars and sixty-four . Sl bl ital : cee i ‘el ; For permanent annuity in money, per second first Sep 
Smiths” establishme nts, per second article treaty article treaty twentieth Se tember, eizht 
cents. eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thirty- | y : P e Sigiteen hun- twenty 
For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five y, elg dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars, 


Fort 


; nine, two thousand dollars. F Shee a ; 
is ing ucations nonne nar ; ' { ; or permanent annuity in specie, per 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third For interest on sixty-nine thopsand one hun- || I y pecie, second smith, | 


I 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 


: article treaty twenty-ninth July eighteen hu b 
; ; : dred and twenty dollars, at five per centum, bei : : - : > tember, 
ee two thousand five hundred dollars. the value of a ead Se et land ol a _ dred and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars, hundre 
“or fourth of six equal annual installments to saéiel January. ciehteen } dred dt = || For life annuity to chief, per third article treat For t 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase * . echt ine cee ee enty~ |] erentionh October, eighteen hundred and thirty. dstee 
x >! five, for educational purposes, per Senate resolu- | two, two hundred dollar eae 
of former perpetual and other annuities and relin- tion nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and F< lif iinuis chiefs hird arti one 
i ntnnt all vr. s, per fourth article treaty &f tet anuary, cig P or life annuity to chiefs, per third articlet ‘ 
=— nt of claims, per fourth artic! reaty fifth thirty-eight, three thousand four hundred and ; FP ery two hu 
une, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, thirty-one 


twenty-sixth September, slemienn hundred and Fort 


fifty-six dollars. thirty-three, seven hundred dollars. 


thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine dollars 


; : smith a 
and eleven cents. Otloes and Missourias.—F or the last of three in- For education, during the pleasure of Congress, article 
piu, ; . stallments, as annuity,in money or otherwise, per | per third article treaty sixteenth October, eighteen hundre 
Miamies of Indiana.—For their proportion of yen ’ . ‘|| hundred and twenty-six cond icle 
fourth artigle treaty fifteenth March, eighteen ‘| rea and twenty-six, second article treat dollars. 
seventeenth of twenty installments in money, per | Y 


’ hundred and fifty-four. twe , . | twentieth September, eighteen hundred and twen- , 
second article treaty twenty-eighth November, : fty-four, twe nty thousand dollars F oe . Fort 


; . , lor third of ten installments for pay of miller, || ty-eight, and fourth article treat twenty-seventh and ste 
eighteen hundred and forty, and fourth article || 0, seventh article treaty fifteenth Mareb eighteen | October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, five first Se 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, Rootes and fifty-four, six hundred doliars thousand dollars two hu 
: ’ . ttwzeei ¥ : A ey ’ we oh c 
— Re enn d and thirty-six dollars For third of ten instaliments for blacksmith and || For permanent provision for the payment of Fort 
: For ve Sse an investment of two hundred and || &3*!8t#nt, and iron and steel for shop, per seventh | money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per barrels 
twenty ons thousand tw »hundred and fifty-seven article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred; co we mp ee aeeeae ~~ _ 
we ae ‘ a a and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty dollars. | teen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article teen hi 
oti coven Y ‘same For third of ten installments for farmer, per | Of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth June lars. 

Miami s jana, per Senate samend- |! swventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen | eighteen hundred and forty-six, three hundred For 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen , . a = | doll 
hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars, i “Fors ision for fifty b os 

: fty- ,eleve ‘ { xty- : i or permanent provision for arrelsof salt . 
two dollars and eighty-nine cents. a Ottowas and Chippewas of Michigan.—For second || per eae artiae of treaty Sanne ening July, yoo 

For the payment to Israel Olinger, administra- || of ten equal annual installments for educational eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred Tie 
tor of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal || purposes, to be expended under the direction of and fifty dollars. fi 
chief of said tribe, of an amount allowed to said the President, according to the wishes of the In- For interest on six hundred and forty-three a 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen |; dians, so far as may be reasonable and just, per | thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh on t 
hundred and fifty, and heretofore appropriated || second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, || article of the treaty of: the fifth and seventeenth y 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus fund eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight thousand | June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two Sacs 
on the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred || dollars. thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. hundr 
and fifty-five, five hundred and ninety dollars. || For second of five equal annual installments | Z dollars 

rage ie , : in agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, |, Pottawatomies of Huron.—For permanent annu- the Pi 
_ Mianies—Eel River.—For permanent annuity ||} ousehold furniture, and building materials, cattle, | ity in money or otherwise, per second article first O 
in goods or otherwise, per fourth article treaty labor, and necessary useful articles, per second | treaty seventeenth Navember, eighteen hundred pata 
re eer eee hundred and ninety-five, article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen ,| ®9d seven, four hundred dollars. Bee 
five hundred dollars. } ; oe > : # ; ; . 

: : undred and fifty-five, fiftee ‘ lars, || eres 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, |” ee id — a » fi seen nee eaten Quapaws.—For education, during the pleasure _For 
er third article treaty twenty-first Aueust. ciel. or second installment for the support of four || of the ees third article treaty thirteenth eight 
ee Tee stor wr aigpypem, hundred and fifty || 0/@cksmith-shops for ten years, per second ar- | May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one eighte 
doliace : y a ae of ae a cg thousand dollars. eight | 

— tage ; jundred and fifty-five, four thousand two hun- |! : i assi 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, _ ( ee y e, fo ousa we i For blacksmith and ussistant, ae and tools, Sen 
hele iena o- aaniehe ate thiriet! red and forty dollars, |, and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 

es =~ = Seton 1 ae a oe ie “tiie - For second installment of principal, payable || of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth fourth 
hundred ana 8 a sll nGreG And wine, + three | ane for ten years, to be distributed per cap- | May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one eighte 

hundred an ty do oo | ita, in the usual manner of paying annuities; per | thousand and sixty dollars. lars. 
Navajoes.—For fulfilling treaty stipulations with |, second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, | For farmer, during the pleasure of the Presi- For 
the Navajoes, pursuant to the requirements of the | eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dol- dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, article 
tenth article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- lars. _ | eighteen hundred and thirty-three, six hundred hundi 
dred and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. | For interest on two hundred and eighty-six dollars. 2s 
; || thousand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum t . . : : ce and 1 
‘Visqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and bands of three hundred aaa ois shown dollars for For fulfilling treaties negotiated egoieonth Ho Presi 

Indi —For fulfilling the articles negotiated : y E ’ | vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with 
of Indians. “a ullilling the articles negotiated || one year, at five per centum per annum, to be | corain a of oo 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and we sa: iaingned ; | - 4 : : thous 
Get, ith chetein Nnedeat lade rar distributed per capita, in the usual manner of | _Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians.—For third 

y our, with ce rtain bands of in ianso uget paying annuities per second article of the treaty i} ‘ : Fo 
Sound, Washington Territory ’ : ; of fifteen installments of annuity, to be expended fi 
~ » Washing erritory. of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- || : : : icl per ic 

. , , »me 7 ; /as directed by the President, per third article : 

For third installment, in part payment for re- || five, fourteen thousand three hundred dollars ; ‘ eight 
linquishment of title to lands. to be lied to | “4 *. | treaty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred 
unqueso ment of title to lands, to be applied to||/ For second of ten equal annual installments in || e dolla 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty twenty- |! lieu of former treaty wi ulations, to be paid per | 24 Sfty-four, two thousand dollars. 

h December, eighteen hundred and Afty-f Aas , pale Per | For third of fifteen installments for the pay of Se 
sixth December, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | capita to the Grand River Ottawas, per second : : in li 
three thousand dollars ; ’ . | a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- in lie 

: et | article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen ‘vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six Febr 

For third of twenty installments for pay of hundred and fifty-five, three thousand five hun- | ; y : 
: ith. physic sarpenter, f, ’ | hundred dollars. thous 
instructor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, || dred dollars. | lee thie affiens ft F 
and assistant, if necessary, per tenth article treaty || . go fis ‘ || _ Bor third of five installments for support of two . 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and | Ottowas of Kansas.—For their proportion of the | Smiths and smiths’ shops, per fifth article treaty five t 
thw. f fi } d five hundred doll permanent annuities in money, goods, or other- | eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- of tv 
fifty-four, four thousan ve hundre ollars, i. . 

, ; , || Wise, payable under the fourth article of the | four, two thousand one hundred and twenty oe 

Omahas.—For third of three installments, in| treaty of third August, seventeen hundred and dollars. . ¢ 
money or otherwise, of forty thousand dollars || ninety-five, second article of the treaty of seven- | _ For third of ten installments for pay of physi- thou 
each prt anguen. or fourth article treaty sixteenth || teenth November, eighteen hundred and seven, | cian, medicine, and expense of care of the sick, tario 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, forty fourth article of the treaty of seventeenth Sep- | per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, of ty 
thousand dollars. |, tember, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth | teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand forty 


For third of ten installments for support of a \ article of the treaty of twenty-ninth August, || sixty dollars. two 
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) third of fifteen installments for pay of 
| 


teachers and purchase of books and stationery, 





er fifth article treaty eighteenth November, || September, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand |; thousand dollars. 


wwo hundred dollars. 

Rogue Rivers.—For fourth of sixteen install- 
mefits in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and || 
siock, per third article treaty tenth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two thousand || 
fve hundred dollars. i| 


Sacs and Foxes of Mississippii—For permanent % 


annuity in goods or otherwise, per third article ; 
treaty third November, eighteen hundred and | 
four, one thousand dollars. | 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments as an- | 
nuity in specie, per third article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for gun- || 


smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first Sep- || 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six 
hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron | 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. \| 


For twenty-six of thirty installments for black- | 


smith and assistant, shop, and tools, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen || 
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'| and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
| of the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
| tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
| thousand and sixty dollars. 


| centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
| dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


| money, in payment for lands, per third article 
|| treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
|| four, one hundred thousand dollars. 


| poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- 
| tember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and 
|| third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred { 


hundred and thirty-two, eight hundred and forty || 


dollars. 


and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- | 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. 
For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for forty 
barrels of salt, and forty kegs of tobacco, per | 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- | 
teen hundred and thirty-two, one thousand dol- | 
lars. 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, | 


first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, | 
ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per Centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
forty thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri.—For interest on one || eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand six 


hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred | 
dollars, at five per centum, under the direction of | 
the President, per second article treaty twenty- | 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 


seven thousand eight hundred and seventy dol- |, 


lars. 


For the fourth and last installment upon forty- || 


eight thousand dollars, per second article treaty 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
eight thousand dollars. 


Senecas.—F or permanent annuity in specie, per | 
fourth article treaty twenty-ninth September, | 
Senta hundred and seventeen, five hundred dol- 
ars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth | 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen | 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel, during the pleasure of ghe | 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth | 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one | 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth February, | 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred | 
dollars. | 





Senecas of New York.—For permanent annuit 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nineteenth | 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six 
thousand dollars. ° 

For interest in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
ORY AX seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


| hundred and ninety-four, four thousand five hun- | 
For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron || dred dollars. 


|| dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per | 


| 


|| sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 


. ' twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
atfive per centum, persecond article treaty twenty- || y PP. y 





|| ervations set apart in the third article of Senate’s | 
|| amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- | 


| 


| eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, fifteen thou- | 
| sand dollars. 


| sand dollars, being the amount in lieu of the res- | 


article treat 





or interest, at five per centum, on forty-three | 


thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from On- 
tario Bank io the United States Treasury, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and fifty cents. 
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| article treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 
For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
| farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred dollars. he 
For third of twenty installments for the pay of 
a teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seven hundred 
dollars. 


Senecas and Shawnees.—For permanent annuit 
In specie, per fourth article treaty seventeenth 


For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 


Shawnees.—For permanent ‘annuity for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For fourth installment of interest, at five per 


Utahs.—For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Utahs, pursuant to the requirements of eighth 
article treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. 


Winnebagoes.—For twenty-ninth of thirty in- 
stallments as annuity in specie, per second article 
treaty first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
as annuity in specie, per third artiele treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, ten thousand dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for fifty 
barrels of salt, per second article treaty first Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
three thousand pounds of tobacco, per second ar- 
ticle treaty first August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, six hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
as td es . | for one thousand five oe sounds of tobacco 
Sioux of Mississippi.—For interest on three hun- | per fifth article treaty afteenth September, aigh- 
teen luundred and thirty-two, three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
three smiths and assistants, per third article treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
a9 : |, and.steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
one, sixty-eight thousand dollars. || August, eighteen eas and aanieelede six 


“or seve of fifty installments of interest, at | ; 
For seventh of fifty ins > | hundred and sixty dollars. 


five per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- | For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
laborer and oxen, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three 
|| hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
| three thousand dollars. 


per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 


For fourth of eight annual installments of 
For permanent annuity for educational pur- | 


and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Six Nations of New York.—For permanent an- 
nuity in clothing and other useful articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh November, seventeen 


second article treaty twenty-ninth September, 


For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at | 
five per centum, on one million three hundred and | 


dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 


hundred dollars. 
For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 


» ant » million one hundred an ’ , : ‘ 
five per centum, on one million hundred and For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 


sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treat | ; . 

fifth August eighteen pokivad and fifty-one fifty- for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows, 

inti Giecdand dolere : | and een eames per ~— mee ae fif- 
> Ree ; . septe ‘r, eight > ~ 
For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at || teenth September, eighteen banded and thirty 


|| two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, || 


: wee ’ | For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
slontitones acts ant mike third article of Sen. | for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
: — Foes i treaty fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
ate’s amendment of twenty-third of June, eigh- || 154% two. four hundred dollars 
teen hundred and fifty-two, to ar fifth August, y : : 


; For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, three thousand || . 
; : || sa at fiv t 
four hundred and fifty dollars. sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth article 


| treaty first November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of thirty installments of interest 
/ on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five fe cen- 
| tum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 
seventeenth September, eighteen || eighteen hundred and forty-six, four thousand 
hundred and fifty-one, and Senate’s amendment || two hundred and fifty dollars. 
thereto, seventy thousand dollars. | 


Treaty of Fort Laramie.— For seventh of ten | 
installments, in provisions and merchandise, for || 
payment of annuities and transportation of the 
same to certain tribes of Indians, per seventh 





|  Wyandots.—For the last of three equal install- 
Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) — For fourth of || ments upon three hundred and eighty thousand 
twenty installments in blankets, clothing, pro- 


we pro- || dollars, in lieu of former annuities and claims, 
visions, and stock, per third article treaty nine- | per sixth article treaty thirty-first January, eigh- 


teenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- || teen hundred -and fifty-five, one hundred and 
three, five hundred and fifty dollars. | twenty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 


Fulfilling the articles of twenty-ninth Novem- || dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with the | _Miscellaneous.—For carrying into effect the act 
Umpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua Valley, Ore- || of third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
gon.—For third of five installments of annuity || making provisions for the civilization of the In- 
for beneficial objects, to be expended as directed || dian tribes, in addition to the sum specified in 
by the President, per third article treaty twenty- || said act, five thousand dollars. 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | For surveying and marking the boundaries of 
three thousand dollars. | the Choctaw and Chickasaw countries, and for 
For third of ten installments for the pay of a determining and marking the ninety-eighth de- 
blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth article | gree of west longitude, per ninth and nineteenth 
treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred || articles treaty apenty-coneae June, eighteen hun- 
and fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars, dred and fifty-five, five thousand dollars. 
For third of fifteen installments for the pay of For the expenses of surveying the boundaries 
a physician and purchase of medicines, per srxth |! of Indian reservations, and of surveying, allotting, 
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and defining Indian reserves and half-breed lands, curing their own cubsistence, purchase of pro- Mexico, and one for the Territory ¢ 


and for other incidental expenses of carrying into 
effect the treaties with the Indian tribes in Mich- 
igan, and with the Chippewa Indians of the Mis- 
sissippi and of Lake Superior, so far as any of the 
gaid treaties provide for the survey or allotment 
of lands, as set apart reservations for the tribes 
or bands, in addition to former appropriation, 
seven thousand dollars. 

Kor medals for Indian chiefs, three thousand 
dollars. 

or the expenses of collecting and establishing 
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| visions and presents, and compensation of labor- 
ers and necessary employés, sixty thousand dol- 
| lars: Provided, That a part of said. sum, not 


exceeding four thousand nine hundred and sev- | 


enteen dollars, may, by direction of the Secretary 


j 


tion elaims, owned by whites located within the 
Indian reservation established on the south side 
of the Commencement bay, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, for the Puyallup and other bands of In- 


atthe annual salary of two thousand dol! 
| that from and after such separation of the dutieg 
_ of said offices, the Governor of Washington shall 


| of the Interior, be applied for the payment of the | 
just value of lands, improvements, and preémp- | 





of Utah, each 
ars; and 


receive the same salary as that paid to the Goy. 
ernor of Oregon; and the Governors of Utah and 
New Mexico shall each receive the salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. ‘The superintend. 
ents of Indian affairs in the Territories of Ore 
Washington, Utah, and New Mexico, shall hego- 
tiate no treaties with any Indian tribes within said 


son, 








the Commi 
gscertain t 
made: Pro 
construed i 
have herete 
Commi!ssit 
law, or ott 
That noth 
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yator of hi 
at the time 




















mg | rh \| ‘Territories, unless instructed thereto by the Pres. the act to 
the southern Comanches, Wichitaws, and certain || dians, on the relinquishment of said lands, im- |! ident of the United States. AppRoY 
other bands of Indians on reservations to be lo- provements, arid claims to the United States. || See. 4. And be it further enacted, That one of the 
cated south of the Arkansas river,and westof the || For the general incidental expenses of the || second-class clerkships in the Indian bureau shall 1c, 3 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude, fifty thousand || Indian service in the Territory of New Mexico, || hereafter be made a third-class clerkship, to be Eppes 
dollars. | presents of goods, agricultural implements, and || designated by the Commissioner of Indian Af. are 
For fulfilling treaties with the other useful articles, and in assisting them to || fairs. ee 
Sioux of the Mississippi, viz: For the reappro- || locate in permanent abodes and sustain them- || Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in set. Be s on 
priation of this amount, being the legitimate bal- | selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be ex- | tling the accounts of Thomas J. Henly, as super- —_—* 
ance found due to the Medawa-kan-toan and | pended under the direction of the Secretar’y of || intendent of Indian affairs in California, the ac- assembled 
Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, under the treaties of | the Interior, forty-seven thousand five hundred || counting officers of the Treasury be, and they are ol Nebra 
eighteen hundred and thirty and eighteen hun- | dollars. || hereby, authorized to allow him the amount of oe 
dred and thirty-seven, for moneys heretofore car- || To carry into effect treaties with the Ottawa || seven hundred and fifty dollars, paid by him to tomrnw stay 
ried to the surplus fund, to be paid to said Indians || and Chippewa Indians, viz: || Sanders & Benham for interest upon money ad- ane 
as annuity, or applied as the President may di- To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay || vanced by them on account of the Indian service ones 
rect, in whole or part, for the civilization and || to Kinuwais or David King, of Carp and Choco- || in California, upon his ee satisfactory — nf 
general improvement of said Indians, forty-two | late rivers, Michigan, the amount designed to | vouchers for these expenditures. south Oo 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one dollars || have been secured to him in the tenth article of Approvep, March 3, 1857. on 
and forty-seven cents. _ the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen hun- | —_—_—— — 
For compensation of three special agents and | dred and thirty-six, with the Ottawas and Chip- || Pusric, XXI.—An Act to establish an additional oe Be 
three interpreters for the Indian tribes of ‘Texas, || pewas, if he shall, on full investigation, be sat- Land District in the State of Wisconsin. that por 
aus Se purchase of presents, fifteen thousand || Fras same has not been paid, one hundred | Be it enacted by the Senate ail House of Repre- nai of 
For the expenses of colonizing, supporting,and || For payment of this amount to William King, wre one eg ater ey eaesien - venue eorres 
furnishing agricultural implements, and stock for || in accordance with schedule ‘*C,”’ attached to ov be oo wT C om ee 4H = anes the - 
the Indians in Texas, seventy-one thousand seven || the treaty with the Six Nations of New York, |! ea Wis, e at La Urosse ~~ ‘ nd ann and iin 
hundred and seven dollars and fifty cents. | proclaimed April fourth, eighteen hundred and | Mw fi lo e ‘cool at “shall on mo wa - tiona: ~ 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian || forty, in accordance with the resolution of the | ] oe ere oor wed _ Chinne » die “wy oe . 
service in California, including traveling expenses | Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred || aks od a lin “dividing rena fii = 7 
of the superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, and forty, fifteen hundred dollars. ° t ieee a yo = = eee eee a writ 
seventeen thousand dollars, | For expenses of surveying and marking the | dividin Sean forty and forty-one m3 < : alee 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and || external boundaries of Indian pueblos in the Ter- wheat atthe ~~ dividine y noes ss af nap t. ~ 
subsistence of lndians of California to the reser- || ritory of New Mexico, three thousand seven | aml saat, af the & david: = Cane iL mek rn P rt 
vation in that State, and for pay of physicians, | hundred and fifty dollars. h eaten abeeks as teeieo ae dice for which appoint 
smiths, mechanics, and laborers at the reserva- To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, | ar 2 ee ; ro 
tions, one hundred ard sixty-two a dol- || as comiae by the treaty, to be expended under | Sule ed abel be the E snavaees a6 ae bamee - ~ 
lars: Provided, Titan amount not exceeding ten || the proper authority, the sum of twenty-four | ’ gy As 7 rary : 
thousand dollars therefrom may be expended for || anneal five ae dollars. y queree as the public interest. may seem to re- Pel 
the relief of the temporary wants of Indians out- || To pay the legal representatives of Arthur yews 2. And be it further enacted, That there rc ol 
side of said reservations. | Sizemore, fourteen hundred and twenty dollars, || duals . cidtediner thee Diniediont. i e aoa witth 7 a 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian || and to the legal representatives of John Semi, | th eduine aad ee of the aoatae or jee bet bi Me 
service in the Territory of Utah, ten thousand || Simmance, or Semoice, eleven hundred and sixty- | 8 anime intent lend contin net of ite niet ~ eo 
dollars: Provided, That the amount appropriated || three dollars, the said claims being found in the || ~ nie aiineunehi nemetatent «rentaien ath sac ia acl 
by the act of thirty-first July, one thousand eight | supplementary abstract of additional claims ac- ae fondant aia tite wlio shall nt eitierdinn be ye 
hundred and fifty-four, for negotiating treaties | companying General Mitchell’s report, which siohingh Geaedide ih the ae ait tha roa a Passifl 
with Indian tribes in said Territory, may be ex- || arise under the Creek treaty of eighteen hundred | cate to the same laws, and entitled to the canta lands | 
vended for the general incidental expenses of the || and fourteen; the said sums to be paid out of | eal enaotion, an ie ae ale tines ihe. ame, 
nao service therein. | any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- || scribed b hae ra noletlan ree pg aetna ain 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian || priated. / the U ited Stathe purpo 
service in Oregon Territory, including insurance, For the payment of the claim of C. M. Hitch- Sec. 3 ‘Andbe it further enacted Taos thn soles Presse 
and transportation of annuities, goods, and pres- || cock, executor of Colonel A. R. S. Hunter, for shall scatinns at the old land effess nti ° Se That ; 
ents, and office and traveling expenses of the || supplies of provisions to the Cherokees, under sind Hudsdn'till the reciateve and sliaahvare Uhreat of les 
superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, thirty- | the authority of Brigadier General Wool, and of | are notified that ‘the oihders for the dixtrict created distri 
nine thousand five hundred dollars. | J.R.Schermerhorn, commissioner for negotiating by this act dre Drepardd to enter on their dutics vaio 
For adjusting difficulties and preventing out- || the treaty with the Cherokees, from the twenty- ten 4. And be it further enacted, That to meet 8 c 
breaks among the Indians in the Territory of || sixth of March to the sixteenth of July, eighteen || 1. expenses of carrvine this act inte effect the bh cad 
Oregon, ten thousand dollars. ‘| hundred and thirty-six, one thousand two hun- dath Of five thousan dollars Or hie HU sitet ie 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and || dred and thirty-six dollars and twenty-five cents. as may Be heceseaiy | is hereby approwtiated fue | 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to the | For payment of the value of property of Baker ediavicg cbimaintent ies and snendertal ft halts of 
reservations therein, aiding them in procuring || and Street, destroyed in eighteen hundred and theeofices of the deniatat thd Lind: was fn besx- Pust 
their own subsistence, purchase of provisions and || fifty-five by the Kioway Indians, to be deducted ended under the direction of the Cotnmissioner ud 
presents, compensation of laborers and other em- |} aa oe annuities payable to the said Indians, the General Land Office ~ 
vloyés, fifty thousand dollars. || fifty dollars. or e 
' For ot Ciewand maintaining peace with eee. '| See. 2. And be it further enacted, rn meceatier ArrroyeD, March 3, 1857. senta 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so much thereof || the agents for the Sioux and Seminole Indians, | 4 assen 
as may be necessary for expenditure during the || for the Omaha agency, for the Kickapoo agency, Pusuic, Aare Act to osatm cortnis En- land 
year ending thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred || forthe Kansasagency, and forthe Neoshoagency, tries of Land therein named. by t 
and fifty-seven, two hundred and sixty-four thou- || shall receive each an annual salary of one thou- || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- twen 
sand dollars. || sand five hundred dollars, instead of the salary || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress four 
For the general incidental expenses of the [n- || of one thousand dollars now allowed by law. assembled, That all entries of the public 4 surv 
dian service in Washington Territory, forty thou- Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in lieu || under the act to graduate and reduce the price © Neb 
sand dollars, || of the provisions for the exercise of the duties || the public lands subject to entry to actual settlers ther 
Forrestoring and maintaining peace with Indian | of superintendents of Indian affairs in the Terri- || and cultivators, approved fourth of August, eigh- ated 
tribes in Washington Territory, or so much there- || tories of Oregon, Washington, Utah, and New || teen hundred and fifty-four, made prior to the rive 
of as may be necessary for expenditure during || Mexico, as now provided ‘by law, the President || passage of this act, in which the purchaser has eigh 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen || be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by || made the affidavit, gnd paid the putchase-money, trie 
hundred and fifty-seven, seventy-nine thousand || and with the advice and consent of the Senate, || as required by said act, and the instructions is- all t 
dollars. one superintendent of Indian affairs for the Terri- || sued and in force, and in the hands of the register situ 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and || tories of Washington and Oregon, at the annual || at the time of making said entry, are hereby egal- par 
subsistence of Indians of Washington Territory || salaty of twenty-five hundred dollars; one superin- || ized, and patents shall issue to the parties respect- tot 
to the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- | tendent of Indian affairs for the Territory of New |! ively, excepting those entries under said act which of | 
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the Commissioner of the General Land Office may || additional district, to be called the ‘* Osage land | That it shall 


,scertain to have been fraudulently or evasively 
made: Provided, That this act shall not be so 
construed as to confirm any of said entries which 


have heretofore been annulled and vacated by said || ship line to the parallel of thirty-eight degrees of 


Commissioner on account of fraud, evasion of 
jaw, or other special cause: 2nd provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
sirued as to deprive any actual settler and culti- 
yator of his right to any land on which he resided 
at the time of an entry by another person under 
the act to which this act 1s an amendment. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


Pustic, XXIII.—An Act to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne- 
braska, 
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‘district;”’ and all that portion of said Pawnee dis- 
|| trict which lies west of the line dividing ranges 


|| eight and nine east, and north of the nearest town- 
|| north latitude, shall constitute a district to be 
| called the ‘** Western district ’ land district ’’ the 
location of the offices for which shall be desig- 
nated by the President of the United States, and 
shall by @im, from time to time, be changed as 

| the public interests may seem to require. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever 
| the public interests shall require, to appoint, by 
| and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or 
|| during the recess thereof, and until the end of the 
| next session of Congress after such appointment, 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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—— 


be in the power of Congress, after 

ten years, to terminate said contract upon giving 

one year’s notice to the parties to such contract. 
Approven, March 3, 1857. 











| 

|| Pusric, XXVI.—An Act making Appropriations 
| for the service of the Post Office Department 
| during the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the Post Office 

|| Department for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, out of any 

| moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues 


| a register and a receiver for each‘or either of the || of the said Department, in conformity to the act 

|| districts hereby created, who shall respectively || of the second of July, eighteen hundred. and 
be required to reside at the site of their offices, || thirty-six: 

| have the same powers, responsibilities, and emol- || For transportation of the mails, (inland,) seven 

| uments, and be subject to the same acts and pen- || million six hundred and twenty-two thousand 

|| alties, which are or may be prescribed by law in || two hundred and forty-seven dollars. 

|| relation to other land officers of the United States. ||} For compensation of postmasters, two million 

|| See, 3. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- || one hundred and forty eeeeeed dollars. 

|| ident is hereby authorized to cause the public || For ship, steamboat, and way letters, twenty 

. . \| lands in the districts created by this act, with the || thousand dollars. 

south of the south ow or right bank of the | exception of such as may have been or may be || For wrapping-paper, forty-five thousand. dol- 

Platte river, and north of the said township line, || reserved for other purposes, to be exposed to sale || lars. 


between townships six and seven north, shall |/ i, the same manner and upon the same termsand || For office furniture in the post offices, six thou- 
constitute an additional land district, to be called | sand dollars 


‘South Platte river land district:’? and all | conditions as other public lands of the United 
- red e tid Om - ee ; hich lie || States: Provided, That all sales and locations || For advertising, eighty thousand dollars. 
Gat POLsos OF SRE Ve: Chee. When ee For mail-bags, fifty-five thousand dollars. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
gntatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That all that portion of the Territory 
of Nebraska at present included in the Omaha 
district, which lies south of the line which divides 
townships six and seven north, extended from the 
Missouri river westward, shall constitute an ad- 
ditional district, to be called the ** Nemaha land 
district;’’ all said Omaha district which is situated 





oi ale th t diry-of the ‘Oma! S made at the office of the old district of lands situ- || 
aoe ene eee ene 7 ana re- || ated within the limits of the new districts, which || | For blanks, and paper for the same, ninety-five 
serve,’’ extended westward, being identical with shall be valid and right in other respects up to the || thousand dollars. 
the line which divides townships twenty-three || dey on which the new offices shall go into oper- | For mail-locks, keys, and stamps, fifteen thou- 
and twenty-four north, shall constitute an addi- || | sand dollars. 


os || ation, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 
6¢ | ‘ — | 1 : ‘ ‘ ; 

tional Jand district, to be called the ** Dahkota land || Aprrrovep, March 3, 1857. . 1 For mail depredations and special agents, sixty- 

|| five thousand dollars. 


district;’’? the location of the offices for which 
shall be designated by the President of the United || | For clerks in the offices of .postmasters, seven 
States, and shall by him, from time to time, be || Pustic, XXV.—An Act to expedite Telegraphic || hundred and sixty-five cena dollars, 

changed as the public interests may seem to || Communication for the useg of the Government || For postage ph and stamped envelo es 
require. || in its foreign intercourse. 1 ninety-five thousand doliers. oon 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || For miscellaneous items, one hundred and.sev- 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized to |) senratives of the United States of «?merica in Congress || enty thousand dollars. 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of || assembled, That the Secretary of State, in the dis- || Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
the Senate, or during the pecens thereof, and unul | cretion, and under the direction of the President || of six hundred and sixty-six thousand eight hun- 
the end of the next session of Congress after such || of the United States, may contract with any com- || dred and eighty-three dollars be, and the same 
appointment, a register and a receiver for each | pee meet persons, or association, for the aid || is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
T 


land a neeoe eee oes be ncn of the United States, by furnishing not exceeding || money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
to reside at the site of their offices, have the same |! two ships in laying down a submarine cable, to 


powers, responsibilities, and emoluments, and be || connect existing telegraphs between the coast of 

subject i the a ae a eg me ean || Newfoundland and the coast of Ireland, and for || thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred aud. fifty- 

oF 4 co es Pf the U ; 7, aw in relation to other || the use of such submarine communication when || seven. 

lan ee the Unite — 4. That -the | established by the Government of the United | Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if the 
Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, at the || States, on such terms and conditions asshall seem || revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 


een aay a to cause the = || to the President just and reasonable, notexceeding || insufficient to meet the iy ig Same of this act, 
ands in said districts, with the exception of such | seventy thousand dollars per annum, until the net || the sum of two million five hundred thousand 
as may have been or may be reserved for other 


; »rofits of such person, or persons, or association, || dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
purposes, to be exposed to sale in the same man- |/ shal] be €qual toa dividend of six per cent. peran- || be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
ner and u pon the same terms and conditions as | num,and then not éxceedine fifty thousand dollars || paid out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
other public lands of the United States: Provided, || yer annum for twenty-five years: Provided, That || erwise appropriated, to supply deficiencies in the 
That all sales and locations made at Omaha City |) the Government of Great Britain shall, before orat || revenue of the Post Office Department for the 
of lands situated within the limits of the new || the same time, enter into a like contract for those || year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 


districts hereby created, which shall be valid and || purposes with the same person, persons, or associ- || dred and fifty-eight. 


right in other respects, up to the day on which the || ation, and upon terms of exact equality with those || Sxc. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
new offices shall respectively go into operation, master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 


| 
be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. | the tariff of prices for the use of such submarine || to establish and put in operation a semi-monthly 


ated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 
{ 


|| stipulated by the United States: And provided, That 
Arpnoven, March 3, 1857. | communication by the public shall be fixed by the || mail, by sea, from San Francisco, in the State of 
: . || Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and || California, to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash- 
Pusric, XXIV.—An Act to establish three addi- || the Government of Great Britain, or its author- || ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 
tidnal Land Districts in the Territory of Kan- || ized agent: Provided further, That the United || and Crescent City, in the State of California; 
SAS. 
| 





|| States and the citizens thereof shall enjoy the use || Port Orford, Gardiner City, or Umpqua, and As- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 1 of the said submarine telegraph communication || toria, in the Territory of Oregon; Shoal-water 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || for all time on the same termsand conditions which || Bay, Fort Townsend, in the Territory of Wash- 
assembled, That all that portion of the ‘* Pawnee shall be stipulated in favor of the Government of || ington; and at such other points as shall be 
land district,”’in the Territory of Kansas, created || Great Britain, and the subjects thereof, recogni- || designated by the Postmaster General: Provided, 
by the thirteenth section of the act approved || zing equality of rights among the citizens of the | That the contract for the said service be adver- 
twenty-second July, eighteen hundred and fifty- || United States in the use of said submarine com- | tised by the Postmaster General in pursuance of 
four, entitled ** Ati act to establish the offices of || munication, and the lines of telegraph which may |; existing laws, and let to the lowest bidder: 4nd 
surveyor general of New Mexico, Kansas, and | at any time connect with the same at its terminus |) provided further, That the whole cost of said ser- 
Nebraska, to grant donations to actual settlers || on the coast of Newfoundland and in the United vice shall notexceed the sumof one hundred and 
therein, and for other purposes,’’ which is situ- || States, in any contract so to be entered into by |, twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, which 
ated north of the north or left bank of the Kansas || such person, persons, or association, with that || sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose, to 
river, and east of the line which divides ranges || Government: Provided further, That the contract || be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
eight and nine east, shall constitute a separate dis- || to be made by the British Government shall not | otherwise appropriated: Provided further, That 
trict, to be called the “* Delaware land district;’’ || be different from that already proposed by that || the Postmaster General may, if he shall deem it 
all that portion of said Pawnee district which is || Government to the New York, Newfoundland, || for the public interest, contract for said service 
sitiiated south of the nearest township line to the |! and London Telegraph Company, except such || with the lowest bidder, as aforesaid, under the 
parallel of thirty-eight degrees of north latitude, || provisions as may be necessary to secure to each | advertised proposals heretofore made for mail 
to be hereafter determined by the Commissioner Government the transmission of its own mes- service between the points aforesaid. 

of the General Land Office, shall constitute an 


sages by its own agents: And provided further, Sec. 5. Andbe it further enacted, That the Post- 
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master General be authorized and directed to con- || teen, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for “ pro- 


tinue the mail service between Charleston, Key 
West, and Havana, during the months of August 
and September in each year for the residue of the 
present contract term of the southern section by 
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posals for conveying the United States mails 
on Puget Sound, Washington Territory,’ and to 
contract with the bidders thereof to put into 
immediate operation the said service on Puget | 


acompetcnt steamer, as itis now beiag performed ; Sound, Washington Territory, commencing at 


during ten months of the year; and that to enable 
him to do so, a sum not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars per annum is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the fourth 
section of the act of Congress approved fifth of 


Olympia, and supplying Steilacoom, Seattle, Port 
Madison, PortGamble, Port Ludlow, Port Town- 
send,Penn’s Cove, Bellingham Bay, (Whatcorn,) 
New Dungeness, and such other place§’ on said 
route as the Postmaster General may direct; said 
service to be paid for out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, | 


August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled || That the said service shall be performed in first- 


** An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five,’’ be and the same is 
hereby continued for one year from August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to reéxamine and adjust all questions arising out 


of fines imposed upon the contractors for carry- 


ing the maiis upon the Mississippi river. 

Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to examine the applications of Vassal D. 
Pinkham, contractor for carrying 
States mail on route sixty-seven, between Bangor 
and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis 


the United | 


W. Ludlow, contractor for carrying the United 


States mails on route one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two, from Auburn to South Lansing, 
in the State of New York, to be released from | 
their respective contracts, and in his discretion 
to release either or both-of them therefrom. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the eighth 
rection of the act of the eighteenth of August, | 


class steamboats, under the eighth section of the || 


act approved March third, eighteen hundred and | 
forty-five. 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury be directed to pay to | 
George Whitman the sum of ten thousand one | 
hundred dollars, being the amount of a draft | 
issued in his favor by the Postmaster General on | 
the eleventh of August, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, upon the postmaster at New Orleans, | 
in payment of services rendered by said Whit- | 
man as mail contractor, less two thousand dollars | 
paid thereon, which draft was not satisfied by 
the drawer. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


Pusuic, XXVII.--An Act making Appropriations | 
for Fortifications and other works of Defense, :' 
and for Repairs of Barracks and Quarters, for | 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of ihe United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-six, entitled “* An act || are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
making appropriations for the service of the Post | the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the | 


Office Department,” &e., be construed as man’ 
datory; and that the Postmaster General be, and 
he hereby is, required to pay to the said Giddings 
the sum of thirty-three thousand and five hundred 
dollars per annum in lieu of the contract pay, on 
mail route number twelve thousand nine hundred, 
as directed by said section, deducting payments 
heretofore made. 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter 
mail from such point on the Mississippi river as | 


x . tt 2a 
the contractors may select, to San Francisco, in |; fifty thousand dollars. 


the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding three hundred thousand dollars per | 
annum for semi-monthly, four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for weekly, or six hundred thou- | 
sand doliars for semi-weekly service; to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly, | 
at the option of the Postmaster General. 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the con- || 
tract shall require the service to be performed with |; harbor, Rhode Island, fifteen thousand dollars. 


good four-horse coaches, or spring wagons, suit- | 


construction, eens and repairs of certain 
fortifications, barracke, and quarters, for the year 


ending the thirueth of June, eighteen hundred || 


and fifty-eight: 
For Fort Montgomery, outlet of Lake Cham- | 
plain, fifty thousand dollars. 
For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob- | 


'. scot river, Maine, fifty thousand dollars. 


For fortifications at the entrance of Kennebec 
river, Maine, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the commencement of a fortification on | 
Hog Island Ledge, in Portland harbor, Maine, | 


For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and pre- 
servation of its site, ten thousand dollars. 

For Fort Winthrop, Governor’s Island, Boston | 
harbor, thirty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at the entrance of New Bed- | 
ford harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 


For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York har- | 


able for the conveyance of passengers, as well as | bor, twenty thousand dollars. 


the safety and security of the mails. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the con- | harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


tractors shall have the right of preémption to three | 


hundred and twenty acres of any land not then || outlet of New York harbor, two hundred and || 


For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York | 


For fortifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, | 


disposed of or reserved, at each point necessary '| fifty thousand dollars. 


for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles from 
each other; and provided, that no mineral lands 
shall be thus preémpted. _ i 

See. 13. And be it further enacted, That the said | 
service shall be performed within twenty-five days | 


for each trip; and that, before entering into such | 


contract, the Postmaster General shall be satis- | 


fied of the ability and disposition of the parties | 
bona fide and in 


ood faith to perform the said || 


For the commencement of a fort opposite Fort | 
Schuyler, New York, one hundred oad fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 
For the erection of a fort on the site of Fort | 
Tompkins, in the State of New York, one hun- | 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 
For Fort Delaware, on Delaware river, two | 
hundred thousand dollars. 
For Fort Carroll, Sollers’ Point flats, Baltimore | 


contract, and shall require good and sufficient || harbarg Maryland, one hundred and fifty thopsand | 
security for the performance of the same; the || dollars. 


service to commence within twelve months after | 
the signing of the contract. 
Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the | 
Postmaster General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to accept | 
the lowest bid offered and now on record, (pro- | 


} 
j 
j 


} 


vided the same shall not exceed twenty-three || 


thousand doilars a 
convey the United States mails in good and suf- 
ficient steamer or steamers, under the advertise- 
ment of the Postmaster General of Januarynine- 


ear, for weekly services,) to || Florida, seventy-five thousand dollars. 


} 


' 


For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Sumpter, Charleston harbor, South | 
Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars. / 

For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia, | 
twenty-six thousand-dollars. 

For FortClinch, entrance to Cumberland Sound, 





For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
thirty-three thousand dollars. 
For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, entrance to 











Mobile Bay, Alabama, one hundred thousand d 
lars. 

For defenses at Procter’s Landine 

“ee g, Lake 
Borgne, Louisiana, twenty-five thousand dollars 

For Fort Livingston, Grand-Terre Island, Bar. 
rataria Bay, Louisiana, and preservation of its 
site, twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, two hyp. 
dred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, three 

| hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran. 
cisco Bay, California, two hundred thousand do]. 
lars. 

For fort at Fort Point, San Francisco Bay, Cal. 
ifornia, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 

For repairs at Fort Hamilton, at the Narrows, 
New York harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs at Fort La Fayette, New York 
harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow’s Island, 
New York harbor, five thousand dollars, 

For bayracks, quarters, and hospital at Fort 
Columbus, Governor’s Island, New York harbor, 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase of additional land for site of Fort 
Tompkins, forty-two thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For modification of Fort Madison, Annapolis 
harbor, Maryland, twénty thousand dollars, 

For artesian well at Fort Monroe, ten thousand 
| dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 
Georgia, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For the fortification of Ship Island, coast of Mis- 

| Sissippi, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications for the defense of the inner 
passes into Mobile bay, (known as Grant’s Pass 
oo Pass au Heron,) one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, 
Florida, fifteen thousand dollars. 

|_ For repairs and extension of Fort St. Philip, 
Mississippi river, Louisiana, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservation 
of site, Chef Menteur Pass, Louisiana, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Tower Dupre, Bayou Depre, 
Louisiana, and perfecting title of site, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

| For fortifications for the defense of the entrance 
to Galveston harbor and bay, Texas, eighty thou- 
| sand dollars. 

To purchase a site and construct additional 
defenses for San Francisco, California, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of fortifications, for 
preservation of sites, protection of titles, and re- 
pairs of sudden damages, thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairs and alterations of barracks, quar- 
ters, hospitals, store rooms, and fences at perma- 





ol. 


|| nent forts not occupied by troops, nineteen thou- 


' sand dollars. 

For the construction of permanent platforms 
for modern cannon of large caliber in the existing 
fortifications of important harbors, one hundre 
thousand dollars. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


| 





| Pusuic, XX VIII.—An Act reducing the Duty on 
Imports, and for other purposes. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


|, sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That on and after the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ad valorem du- 
| tiesshall be imposed, in lieu of those now imposed, 
| upon goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
| from abroad into the United States, as follows, viz: 
Upon the articles enumerated in schedules A 
and B, of the tariff act of eighteen hundged and 
| forty-six, a duty of thirty per centum, and upon 
_ those enumerated in emia C, D, &, F,G, 
and H, of said act, the duties of twenty-four per 
centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per centum, 
twelve per centum, eight per centum, and four 
per centum, respectively, with such exceptions 
as hereinafter made; and all articles so imported 
as aforesaid, and not enumerated in the ‘said 
schedules, nor in schedule I, shall pay a duty of 
fifteen per centum. 


1957.) 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all 
manufactures compesed wholly of cotton, which 
we bleached, printed, painted, or dyed, and de 
ines, Sball-be transferred to schedule C; Ja- 
rapned leather or skins of all kinds, shall be 
iransferred to schedule D; ginger,.green, ripe, 
jried, preserved or pickled; ochers, and ochrey 
earths; medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and resins 
jpacrade state not otherwise provided for; wares, 
-hemical, earthen or pottery, ofa capacity exceed- | 
ing ten gallons, shall be transferred to schedule 
£; borate of lime ard codilla, or tow of hemp or 
fax, shall be transferred to schedule F; antimony, 
crude, or regulus of; barks of all kinds not other- 
wise provided for; camphor, crude; cantharides; 
carbonate of soda; emery, in lump or pulverized; | 
fruits, green, ripe, or dried; gums, Arabic, Bar- 
bary, copal, East India, Jeddo, Senegal, substi- 
tute, tragacanth, and all other gums and resins, 
ina crade state; machinery exclusively designed 
and expressly imported for the manufacture of 
fax and linen goods; sponges; tin in plates or | 
sheets, galvanized or ungalvanized; woods, name- | 
ly, cedar, lignum Vite, ebony, box, granadilla, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, satin wood, and all cabinet 
woods, shall be transferred to schedule G; acids, | 
acetic, benzoic, boracic,citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, axalic, pyroligenous and tartaric, | 
and all other acids of every description used for | 
chemical or manufacturing purposes not other- 
wise provided for; aloes; amber;ambergris; anise- 
seed; annatto, roucou or Orleans; arsenic; articles 
not in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not 
otherwise provided for; asafetida; asphaltum; | 
barilla; bleaciN¥ng powder, or chloride of lime; 
borax, crude; boucho leaves; brimstone, crude, in || 
bulk; cameos, mosaics, diamonds, gems, pearls, 
rubies, and other precious stones,(not set;) chalk; 
clay; cochineal, cocoa, cocoa-nuts, and cocoa 
shells; cork tree bark; cream of tartar; extract 
of indigo; extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dyewoods, not otherwise provided for; ex- | 
tract of madder; flint, ground; grindstones; gutta 


percha, unmanufactured; India-rubber, in bottles, 
slabs, or sheets, unmanufactured; India-rubber, 
milk of; indigo; lac spirits; lac sulphur; lastings 
cut in strips or patterns of the size and shape for 
shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, gaiters, or buttons, 
exclusively, not combined with India-rubber; 
manufactures of mohair cloth, silk twist, or other 
manufactures of cloth, suitable for the manufac- | 
ture of shoes, cut in slips or patterns of the size 
and shape for shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, | 
aiters, or buttons, exclusively, notcombined with 
Ceecukbvate music, printed with lines, bound or 
unbound ; oils, palm, teal, and cocoa-nut; Prussian 
blue; soda ash; spices of all kinds; watch mate- 
rials, and unfinished parts of watches; and woad, 
or pastil, shall be transferred to schedule H. 
sec. 3. And be it further enacied, That on and | 
after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, the goods, wares, and merchandise 
mentioned in schedule I, made part hereof, shall 
be exempt from duty, and entitled to free entry: 


Schedule I. | 


All books, maps, charts, mathematical nautical | 
instruments, philosophical apparatus, and allother || 
articles whatever,imported for tite use of the United | 
States; all philosophical apparatus, instruments, 
books, maps, and charts; statues; statuary; busts | 
and casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, or plaster 
of Paris; paintings and drawings; etchings; spe- || 
cimens of eanleiares cabinets of coins, medals, || 
gems, and all collections of antiquities; provided || 
the same be specially imported in good faith for || 
the use of any society incorporated or established | 
for philosophical or literary purposes, or for the || 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or || 
by the order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States; animal 
carbon, (bone black;) animals, living, of all kinds; || 
argol, or crude tartar; articles in a crude state, 
used in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise So 
for; bark, Peruvian; bells, old, and bell metal; || 
berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables used || 
exclusively in dyeing or in composing dyes, but || 
no article shall be classed as such that has under- || 
fens any manufacture; bismuth; bitter apples; | 

olting cloths; bones, burnt, and bone dust; books, | 
maps, and charts, imported by authority of the | 
Joint Library Committee of Congress, for the use | 
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of the Library of Congress; provided, that if, in 
any case, a contract shall have been made with 
any bookseller, importer, or other person, for 
books, maps, or charts, in which contract the 
bookseller, importer, or other person aforesaid, 
shall have paid the duty, or indeed the duty in 
said contract, in such case the duty shall not be 
remitted; brass, in bars and pigs, or when old 
and fit only to be remanufactured; Brazil wood, 
brazilletto, and all other dye-woods in stuffs; 
bullion, gold and silver; burr stones, wrought 
or unwrought, but unmarmifactured; cabinets of 
coins, medals, and all other collections of anti- 
peitens coffee and tea, when imported direct from 
the place of their growth or production in Amer- 
ican vessels, or in foreign vessels entitled by 
reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discrimin- 
ating duties, tonnage, and other charges; coffee, 


the growth or production of the possessions of | 


the Netherlands, imported from the Netherlands 


in the same manner; coins, gold, silver, and cop- | 


oer; copper ore; copper, when imported for the 
p PI 


Jnited States Mint; copper, in pigs or bars, or | 


when old and fit only to be remanufactured; 
cotton; cutch; dragon’s blood; fgJt, adhesive, for 
sheathing vessels; flax unmanufactured; garden 


seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, horti- | 
cultural, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, | 


mot otherwise provided for; glass, when old and 


fit only to be remanufactured; goods, wares, and | 
| merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufacture | 
of the United States, exported to a foreign coun- 


try and brought back to the United States in the 
same condition as when exported, upon which no 
drawback or bounty has been allowed; provided, 
thatall regulations to ascertain the identity thereof, 
prescribed by existing laws, or which may be 
»rescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be complied with; guano; household effects, old, 
and in use, of persons or families from foreign 
countries, if used abroad by them and notintended 
for any other person or persons, or for sale; Loe; 
[ice;] ivory, unmanufactured; junk, old; linseed— 
but notembracing flaxseed; madder root; madder, 
ground or prepared; maps and charts; models of 
inventions and other improvements in the arts; 
provided, that no other article or articles shall be 


| deemed a model or improvement which can be 


fitted for use; oakum; oil, spermaceti, whale, and 
other fish of American fisheries, and all other 
articles the produce of such fisheries; paintings 
and statuary; palm leaf, unmanufactured ; personal 
and household effects (not merchandise) of citi- 
zens of the United States dying abroad; plaster 


|| of Paris, or sulphate oflime, unground; platina, un- 


manufactured; rags, of whatever material, except 
wool; rattans and reeds, unmanufactured: sheath- 
ing copper, but no copper to be considered such, 


| and admitted free, except in sheets of forty-eight 


inches long and fourteen inches wide, and weigh- 
ing from fourteen to thirty-four ounces the square 
foot; sheathing metal, not wholly, or in part of 
iron ungalvanized; shingle bolts and stave bolts; 
silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, not being 
doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufacture in 
any way; specimens of natural history, miner- 


| alogy, or botany; substances expressly used for 


manures; tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks; trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots not otherwise 
provided for; wearing apparel in actual use, and 


| ot@er personal effects, (not merchandise;) pro- 
| fessional books, implements, instruments, and 


tools of trade, occupation, or employment, of 


hat this exemption shall not be construed to 
include machinery, or other articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing establishment, or for 
sale; sheep’s wool, unmanufactured, of the value 
of twenty cents per pound, or less, at the port of 
exportation, ed hale of the alpaca, the goat, and 


| other like animals, unmanufactured: Provided, 


That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 


| the goat, and other like animals, which shall be 


imported, in any other than the ordinary condi- 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Thatatl goods, 
wares, and merchandise which shall be in the 
public stores on the first day of July aforesaid, 
shall be subject, on entry therevf for consumption, 
to no other duty than if the same had been im- 
ported, respectively, after that day. 

Sec. 5. nd be ut further enacted, That on the 
entry of any goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported on and after the first day of July aforesaid, 
the decision of the collector of the customs at the 
port of importation and entry, as to their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrom, shall be final 
and conclusive against the owner, importer, con- 
signee, oragent of any such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, unless the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent shall, within ten days after such entry, 
give notice to the collector, in writing, of his dis- 
satisfaction with such decision, setting forth there- 
in, distinctly and specifically, his grounds of ob- 
jection thereto, and shall, within thirty days after 
the date of such decision, appeal therefrom to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose decision on 
such appeal shall be final and conclusive; and the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liable 
to duty or exempted therefrom accordingly, any 
act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless suit shall be brought within thirty days 
after such decision for any duties that may have 
been paid, or may thereafter be paid, on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties 
shall have been paid in cases where such goods 
shall be in bond. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


! 





| Pusuic, XXIX.—An Act making a grant of 
| Land to the Territory of Minnesota, in altern- 


‘| ate sections, to aid in the construction of certain 
(| Railroads in said Territory, and granting Pub- 


| lic Lands in alternate sections to the State of 
Alabama, to aid in the construction of a certain 


'| Railroad in said State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be, and is hereby, granted 
| to the Territory of Minnesota, for the purpose of 
| aiding in the construction of railroads, from Still- 
| water, by way of Saint Paul and Saint Anthony, 
| 40 a point between the foot of Big Stone Lake and 

the mouth of Sioux Wood river, with a branch, 
| via Saint Cloud and Crow Wing, to the navigable 
waters of the Red River ofthe North, at such point 
| as the Legislature of said Territory may determ- 
ine; from Saint Paul and from Saint Anthony, 
| via Minneapolis, toa convenient point of junction 


j 


|| west of the Mississippi, to the southern boundary 


| of tie Territory in the direction of the mouth of 
| the Big Sioux river, with a branch, via Faribault, 
| to the north line of the State of lowa, west of 
| range sixteen; from Winona, via Saint Peters, to 
| a point on the Big Sioux river, south of the forty- 


'| fifth parallel of north latitude; also from La Cres- 


cent, via ‘Target Lake, up the valley of Root river, 
to a point of junction with the last mentioned road, 


|| east of range seventeen, every alternate section of 


land, designated by odd numbers, for six sections 
| in width on each side of each of said roads and 


|| branches; but in case it shall appear that the Uni- 


ted States have, when the lines or routes of said 


'| roads and branches are definitely fixed, sold any 
|| sections, or any parts thereof, granted as afore- 


| said, or that the right of preémption has attached 


|| to the same, then it shall be lawful for any agent, 
ersons arriving in the United States: Provided, || 


or agents, to be appointed by the Governor of said 
| Territory or future State, to select, subject to the 


|| approval of the Secretary of the Interior, from the 
|| lands of the United States nearest to the tiers of 


| sections above specified ,so much land, in alternate 


sections, or parts of sections, as shall be equal to 


‘| such lands as the United States have sold, or other- 


wise appropriated, or to which the rights of pre- 


| emption have attached, as aforesaid; which lands 
|| (thus selected in lieu of those sold,and to which . 
|| preémption rights have attached, as aforesaid, 


tion, as now and heretofore practiced, or which || together with the sections, and parts of sections, 


shall be changed in its character, for the purpose 


in value by the intentional admixture of dirt or 


any foreign substance to twenty cents per pound, | 


or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty- 


four per centum ad valorem, anything in this act 


to the contrary notwithstanding. 


|| designated by odd numbers, as aforesaid, and 
of evading the duty, or which shall be reduced |} 


appropriated as aforesaid) shall be held by the 
erritory or future State of Minnesota, for the 
use and purpose aforesaid: Provided, That the 


\| land to be so located shall, in no case, be further 
}} than fifteen miles from the lines of said roads or 
|| branches, and selected for and on account of each 
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of said roads or branches: Provided further, That | 


the lands hereby granted for and on account of 
said roads and branches, severally, shail be ex- 
cluzively applied in the construction of that road 


APRENDIX TO THE CONGRESS 


for and on account of which such lands are ae 


granted, and shall be disposed of only as the wor 
progresses, and the same shall be applied to no 


other purpose whatsoever: “nd provided further, | 


That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the 
United States, by any act of Congress, and in any 
other manner by competent authority, for the 
purpose of aiding in any object of internal im- 


epee ps ,or for any other purpose whatsoever, | 


ye, and the same are hereby, reserved to the Uni- 
ted States from the operation of this act, except 


so far as it may be found necessary to locate the | 


routes of said railroads and branches through such 


reserved lands, in which case the mght of way | 


only shall be granted, subject to the approval of 
the President of the United States. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sec- | 


tions and parts of sections of land which by such 
grant shail remain to the United States, within 
six miles on each side of said roads and branches, 
shall not be sold for less than double the minimum 


rice of the public lands when sold; nor shall any } 
| } } 


of said lands become subject to private entry untl 


the same shall have been first offered at public | 


sale at the creased price. 


Sue. 3, nd be it further enacted, That the said 


lands hereby granted to the said Territory or 
future State shall be subject to the future disposal 
of the Legislature thereof for the purposes herein 
expressed, and no other; and the said railroads 
and branches shall be and remain public high- 


ways forthe use of the Government of the United | 
States, free from toll or other charge upon the | 


transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 
Seé. 4. Ind be it further enacted; That the lands 


hereby granted to said ‘Territory or future State | 


shall be disposed of by said Territory or future 
State only in the manner following, that is to say: 
that a 
dred and twenty sections for each of said roads 
and branches, and included within a continuous 
length of twenty miles of cach of said roads and 
branches, may be sold; and when the Governor 
of said Territory or future State shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Interior that any twenty con- 
tinuous miles of any of said roads or branches is 


completed, then another quantity of land hereby | 


granted, not to exceed one hundred and twenty 
sections for each of said roads and branches 
having twenty continuous miles completed, as 
aforesaid, and included within a continuous length 
of twenty miles of each of such roads or branches, 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said 
roads and branches are completed; and if any 
of aaid roads or branches is not completed within 
ten years, no further sale shall be made, and the 
lands unsold shail revert to the United States. 
Sec. 5. .4nd be it further enacted, That the Uni- 
ted States mail shall be transported over said 
roads and branches, under the direction of the 
Post Office Department, at such price as Con- 
gress may by law direct: Provided, That until 
such price is fixed by law, the Postmaster General 
shall have the power to determine the same. 


Sec. 6. dnd be it further enacted, That in case | 


any lands on the line of said roads or branches 
are within any Indian territory, no title to the 
same shali accrue, nor shall the same be entered 
upon by the authority of said Territory or State 
until the Indian title to the same shall have been 
exunguished. 

See. 7. dnd be il further enacted, That there be, 
and is hereby, granted to the State of Alabama, 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction ofa 
railroad ** from the hne of Georgia, on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, to the city of Mobile, Alabama,”’ 
** through the counties of Heury, Dale, Coffee, 
Covington, Conecuh, Baldwin, and Mobile,’’ 
and a branch railroad ‘* from Eufaula to Mont- 
gomery,’’ “through the counties of Barbour, 
Pike, Macon, and Montgomery,’’ chartered by 
the State of Alabatha, by an act entited “ An act 
to authorize the Savannah and Albany Railroad 
Company to extend their railroad from the line 


of Georgia, on the Chattahoochee river, to the || district court 0 


IONAL GLOBE. 





Laws of the United States. 
eas = 
December twentieth, eighteen hundred and aay’ | 
three, alternate sections of the public lands to the || 
same extent, and in the same manner, and upon | 
the same limitations and restrictions in every | 
respect, as was granted to aid in the construction 
of other railroads under an act of Congress enti- || 
tled ** An act granting public lands in alternate || 
sections to the State of Alabama, to aid in the |} 
construction of certain railroads in said State,’’ 
approved June three, cighteen hundred and fifty- | 
six. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


s » 1} 
Pusitic, XXX.—An Act to divide the State of || 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 
assembled, That the State of Missouri is hereb 
divided into two judicial districts in the follow- 
ing manner, to wit: the counties of Schuyler, 
Adair, Knox, Shelby, Monroe, Audrain, Mont- 
gomery, Gasconade, Franklin, Washington, Rey- 
nelds, Shannon, and Oregon, as the same were 
bounded on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, with all that part of the 
State lying east of the above-mentioned counties, 
shall compose one district, to be called the east- 
ern district of Missouri; and a court shall be held 
for the said district at the city of St. Louis, in 
said State. All the remaining part of said State || 
shall compose another district, to be called the || 
western district of Missouri, and a court shall be || 


held for the same in the city of Jefferson, in said || 
State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there || 
shall be two terms of the district court begun and | 
held in and for said western district at the city of || 
Jefferson, on the first Mondays of March and || 
September of each year; and there shall be three || 
terms of the district court begun and held in and | 


| 


now_pending therein, except causes removed as 


_ hereinbefore provided, shall be issued from and 


made returnable to the district court for aid 
western district of Missouri, and may run ang |, 
executed by the marshal of said western districy 
in any part of, said State. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the offic, 
of district judge of said eastern district of Mis. 
souri be, and the same is hereby, created, and q 
fit person shall be appointed such district judge, 


| who shall exercise the same jurisdiction and por. 
_ form the same duties, within said eastern distric, 
as the district judge of the present district of 


Missouri now exercises and performs within his 
present district. And the district judge of sai) 
eastern district shall be entitled to an annual 
salary of three thousand dollars, and the judge 
of the western district the salary now provided 
by law. 

Sec. 8. .And be it further enacted, That the 
present district attorney for the district of Mis. 
souri shall be the district attorney for the said 
eastern district; the present marshal for the dis. 
trict of Missouri shall be marshal for said eastern 
district; and the present clerk of the district court 


| for the district of Missouri shall be clerk of the 


district court for said wegtern district. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That there be 


| appointed a district attorney and a marshal for 


said western district; and a clerk of the district 
court for said eastern district shall be appointed 
by the judge thereof. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the cir. 
cuit court of the United States in and for the 
— district of Missouri, shall be begun and 
neld at the same times and place as heretofore. It 
shall in all things retain jurisdiction of all matters 
now pending therein, and have and exercise the 
same original jurisdiction in said State as is vested 
in the several circuit courts of the United States, 


| for said eastern district, at the city of St. Louis, 


on the third Mondays of February, May, and || 
uantity of land not exceeding one hun-4 November, of each year; and the said courts are 
| hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when || 


|| the business before the court shall, in the opinion 
|| of the court, require it. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
}» and other proceedings, of whatever name or nature, 


|| now pending in the district court of the United | 


States for the present district of Missouri, shall 


said western district, in the same manner as the 
| same would have been in case said State had not 
been divided into two districts; and for that pur- 
pose the jurisdiction is reserved to said district 
court in the said western district; and all process 
and other proceedings taken or issued or made 
returnable to the district court for the present dis- 
|, trict of Missouri, shall be returnable at the next 
| term of said district court in and for said western 
distriet of Missouri. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon the 
application of any party to any suit now pending 
in the district court for the present district of Mis- 
souri, and which would have been commenced in 
the said eastern district if this act had been in 
force before the commencement of said suit, the 
district court for said western district may, and 
if all parties consent, shall order that the same be 
removed for further proceedings to the district 
court for the said eastern district, and thereupon 
the clerk of the district court for said western 
|| district shall transmit all the papers in the cause, 
with a transcript of the order of the removal, to 
the clerk of the district court of said eastern dis- 
| trict, and all further proceedings shall be had in 
said court as if the suit had been originally com- 


menced therein. 
| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the 
| present judge of the district of Missouri be, and 
| he is hereby, assigned to hold said district court 
|} in and for the western district of Missouri, and 
|, shall exercise the same jurisdiction, and perform 
|| the same duties, within said western district as 
|| he now exercises and performs within his present 
| district. 
(| Sec.6. nd be it further enacted, That final pro- 
| cess upon any judgment or decree entered in the 
é the United States for the district 


city of Mobile, Alabama, and to extend a branch |) of Missouri, and all other process for the enforce- 


road from Eufaula to Montgomery, approved i ment of any order of said court, in any cause 


| 





| as organized under existing laws, and shall also 
| have and exercise the same appellate jurisdiction 
over the district courts of the United States for 
said eastern and western districts of Missouri as 
by existing laws is vested in the several circuit 
| courts of the United States over the district courts 
of the United States, in their respective circuits. 
Said circuit court shall be called the circuit court 
| in and for the districts of Missouri, and shall be 
composed of the justice of the Supreme Court 





|| assigned to said circuit, and the two judges of the 
be tried and disposed of in the district court for | 


eastern and western. districts of Missouri, but 
may be held by any one or more of said three 
judges in the absence of the remainder. Said 
justice of the Supreme Court, or, in his absence, 
the oldest in commission of said two district 
judges, shall be the presiding judge of said cir- 
cuit court; and in case of any division of opinion 
among the judges of said circuit court, the opinion 
of the presiding judge shall prevail, and be the 
judgment of the said circuit court; but on any 
appeal to said circuit court from one of the said 
district courts, the judge of the district court from 
| which such appeal was taken shall not sit in said 
| circuit court on the trial or decision of the case 
| so carried by appeal to said circuit court. The 
| clerk of the circuit court forfthe present district 
| of Missouri shall be and remain the clerk of the 
| circuit court as modified by this act. ‘The district 

attorney and marshal for said eastern district of 
| Missouri shall act as such district attorney and 
| marshal in said cireuit.court; but the process of 
| said circuit court may be directed to the marshal 
of either of said eastern and western districts of 
Missouri, and shall be executed only by the mar- 
shal to whom it is directed, or by his duly ap- 
pointed vas ep ha his district. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Pvsuic, XXXI.—An Act to amend the ‘‘ Act 
reducing the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes,’’ passed July thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the eighth section of the act ap- 
proved July thirty, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six,and entitled ** An act reducing the duty on 
imports and for other purposes,’”’ be amended as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
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be lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of | the United States and each of the other States || Army on public service; expenses of courts-mar- 
;mports which have been actually purchased, or | upon the same principles, and shall allow and || tial and courts of inquiry, including the additional 
procured otherwise than by urchase, on entry | pay to each State such amount as shall thus be || compensation to judge adyocates, recorders, mem- 
of the same, to make such addition in the entry || found due, estimating all lands and permanent || bers, and witnesses, while on that service, under 
to the cost or value given in the invoice as, in his || reservations at one dollar and twenty-five cents || the act of March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
opinion, mer raise the same to the true market | per acre. || two; extra pay to soldiers empto ed under the 
yalue of such imports in the principal markets of || Approven, Mgrch 3, 1857. | direction of the quartermaster’s depurepentl in 
the country whence the importation shall have || -_—— | the erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, 
been made; and to add thereto all costs and 


; LU Pusurc, XXXV.—An Act to establish a Port of || 29d hospitals; the construction of roads and other 
charges which under existing laws would form Entry at Fernandina, in the State of Florida, || constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
art of the true value at the port where the same 


may be entered, upon which the duties should Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Repre- | 
be assessed. And it shall be the duty of the col- | sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
jector within whose district the same may be im- assembled, That the county of Nassau, in the State 
sorted or entered, to cause the dutiable value of | of Florida, embracing all the waters, islands, bays, || 


such imports to be appraised, estimated, and 
ascertained, in accordance with the provisions of 
existing laws; and jf the appraised value thereof 
shall exceed, by ten per centum or more, the | 
yalue so declared on the entry, then, in addition | 
to the duties imposed by law on the same, there 
shall be leyied, collected, and paid a duty of twenty 

er centum ad valorem on such appraised value: | 
provided, nevertheless, That under no circumstances | 
shall the duty be assessed upon an amount less | 
than the invoice or entered value, any law of | Pustic, XXXVI.—An Act making Appropria- || 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. tions for the Support of the Army for the year 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. } ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 


harbors, inlets, shores, and riversin the same shal! || 
|| be a collection district, to be called the district of 
Fernandina, and that Fernandina shall be the port 
of entry for said district, and a collector for said 
distvict shall be appointed, who shall perform the || 
same duties and receive the same compensation 
and fees as the collector for the district of St. || 
John’s, in said State. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





| 
\ 
| 
| 


| and fifty eight. 


Pusuc, XX XIJ.—An Actto constitute Selma, in || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
the State of Atabama, a Port of Delivery. sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
assembled, ‘That Selma, in the State of Alabama, || in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
shall be, and is hereby, constituted a port of || the support of the Army for the year ending the | 
delivery within the collection district of New Or- || thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
leans, and there shall be appointed a surveyor of || eight. me . 
customs, to reside at said port, who shall, in ad- For expenses of recruiting, transportation of 
dition to his own duties, perform the duties and recruits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- | 
receive the salary and emolumeats prescribed by || sioned officers, musicians, and privates on reén- 
the act of Congress approved on the second of || listment, one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, for im- || _ For pay of the Army, three million five hun- | 


porting merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, || dred and fifty thousand and two dollars. 
and other places. | For commutation of officers’ subsistence, nine | 


Aprproven, March 3, 1857. hundred and ninety-nine thousand two hundred 
| and one dollars. 











days; under the acts of March second, eighteen 


hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, including those employed 


|| as clerks at division and department headquarters, 
| expenses of expresses to and from the frontier 


posts and armies in the field; of escorts to pay- 
masters, other disbursing officers and trains, when 


|| military escorts cannot be furnished; expenses 


of the interment of non-commissioned officers and 


\| soldiers; authorized office furniture; hire of la- 


borers in the quartermaster’s department, includ- 


| ing hire of interpreters, spies, and guides, for she 


Anay; compensation of clerk to officers of the 
quartermaster’s department; compensation of 
forage and wagon-masters, authorized by the act 
of July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit; the following 
expenditures required for the two regiments of 
dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, and such companies 
of infantry as may be mounted, viz: the purchase 
of traveling forges, blacksmiths’ and shoeing 
tools, horse and mule shoes and nails, iron and 
steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary surz¢ ons, 


| medicines for horses and mules, picket ropes, 
| and shoeing the horses of those corps, four hun- 


dred and forty thousand dollars. 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and for repairing, titering, and 
enlarging buildings at the established posts, inchad- 
ing hire or commutation of quarters for officers on 
military duty; hire of quarters for troops, of store- 
houses for the safe-kéeping of military stores, 
| and of grounds for summer cantonments; for en- 





Pusuic, XXXIII.—An Act to amend “ An act || For pay of officers ofthe Military Academy, 
granting Public Lands in alternate sections to.|| °° thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 
the State of Alabama, to aid in the construction || For commutation of subsistence of officers of 


of certain Railroads in said State.” | the Military Academy, one thousand and twenty- 
| two dollars. 


Be at enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || one hundred and twenty-three thousand nine hun- 
assembled, That the sixth section of an act grant- || Sontinteh sitet aie a 
ing public lands in alternate sections to the State || ~ | ee ee 

oa: : .- || For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
of Alabama, to aid in the construction of certain |} . : a 

‘ : . | ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. 
railroads in said State, approved second day of || or payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be, and the || wishhnae hiss -nine thousand eight hundred and 
same is hereby, 80 amenced that in lieu of the } and pe (i y = 
words ‘* Central railroad from Montgomery to || ry a ae say: : 

. or subsistence in kind, one million nine hun- 
some point on the Alabama and Tennessee State |/ dred and eighty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
line in the direction to Nashville, Tennessee,”’ || hi oy . 8 

ont thirty-four dollars. 
the words ** Tennessee and Alabama central rail- ||“ j35, clothing for the Army. camp and garrison 
road,”’ be, and the same are hereby, substituted. || ; a ee es 

Aprnoven, March’S: 1857 | equipage, eight hundred an eee ee thousand 

’ f f | six hundred and seven dollars and seventy-three 

4 || cents, and that hereafter all the accounts and 
Pusuic, XXXIV.—An Act to settle certain ac- || vouchers of the disbursing officers of the quarter- 
counts between the United States and the State | master’s department of the Army shall be audited 
of Mississippi and other States. | and settled by the Third Auditor of the Treasury. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-|| For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || department, consisting of fuel for the officers, en- 
assembled, That the Commissioner of the General || listed men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, and 
Land Office be, and he is hereby, required to state || offices; forage in kind-for the horses, mules, and 
an account between the United States and the || oxen of the quartermaster’s department at the 
State of Mississippi, for the purpose of ascertain- || several posts and stations, and with the armies in 
ing what’sum or sums of money are due to said || the field; for the horses of the two regiments of 








1] 


| campments and temporary frontier stations, #ix 
| hundred thousand dollars. 

For mileage or allowance made to officers of 
| the Army for the transportation of themselves and 
| their baggage, when traveling on duty without 
troops or escorts, one hundred and twenty thou- 
| sand dollars. 

| For transportation of the Army, including bag- 
| gage of the troops when moving either by land or 
| water; of clothing, camp and garrison equipage 
| from the depot at Philadelphia to the several posts 
| and Army depots; horse ea@mpments, and of sub- 
| sistence from the places of purchase and from the 
| places of delivery under contract, to such places 
as the circumstances of the service may require 
it to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
| small-arms, from the founderies and armories, to 
| the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, ard 
Army depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and fer- 
riages; for the purchase and hire of horses, mules, 
and oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies aud 
|| for garrison purposes; for drayage and eartage 
|| at the several posts; hire of teamsters; transpor- 
|| tation of funds for the pay and other disbursing 
|| departments; the expense of sailing public tranr- 
| ports on the various rivers, the Galf of Mexico, 
}and the Atlantic and Pacific; and for procuring 


co 
| water at such posts as from their situation require 








State, heretofore unsettled, on account of the || dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 

public lands in said State, and upon the same || ment of mounted riflemen, the companies of light 

principles of allowance and settlement as pre- || artillery, and such companies of infantry as may 

scribed in the ** Act to settle certain accounts be- be mounted, and for the authorized number of 
1 





tween the United States and the State of Ala- || officers’ horses when serving in the field and at 
bama,”’ approved the second March, eighteen || the outposts; of straw for soldiers’ bedding; and 
hundred and fifty-five; and that he be required to || of stationery, including company and other blank- 
include in said account the several reservations || books for the Army, certificates for discharged 
under the various treaties with the Chickasaw || soldiers, blank forms for the pay and quarter- 
and Choctaw Indians within the limits of Missis- || master’s departments; and for the printing of 
sippi, and allow and pay to the said State five per || division and department orders, Army régula- 
centum thereon, as in case of other sales, esti- || tions, and reports, one million two handred thou- 


mating the lands at the vaiue of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. 


Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Commissioner Shall also state an account between || and 


sand dollars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on letters 
ages received and sent by officers of the 


|| that it be brought from a distance; and for clear- 
|| ing reads, and removing obstructions from roads, 
\| harbors, and rivers, to the extent which may be 
|| required for the actual operations of the troops on 
|| the frontier, one million eight hundred thousand 
|| dollars. 
| For the purchase of horses for the two regi- 
|| ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, 
|| the regiment of mounted riflemen, the companies 
|| of light artillery, and such infantry as it may be 
} found necessary to mount at the frontier poets, 
| one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 
| For contingencies of the Army, thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the medical and hospital. departments, one 

| hundred and five thousand dollars. 
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For contingent expenses of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s department, at division and department 
headquarters, four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the commanding general, two 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general, three hundred dollars. 





For armament of fortifications, three hundred | 


thousand dollars. 


For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, | 
including horse equipments for the mounted regi- | 


ments, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollars 
for arsenal in California, one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of War to purchase, 


not exceeding seven hundred and fifty-two thou- : 


sand seven hundred and fifty-one square feet of 

round adjacent to the Washington arsenal, and 
for the use thereof, ata price not exceeding ten 
cents per foot, and for the purchase of the im- 
provements upon said ground, and for the neces- 


sary draining of a part thereof, eighty thousand | 


four hundred and fifty dollars and ten cents. 


For continuing the experiment of sinking ar- 


tesian wells upon the public lands, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For repairs and new machinery at Springfield 
armory, Massachusetts, sixty-eight thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For the erection and completion of the water- 
shops at Springfield armory, seventy thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-five dollars. 


For repairs and improvements and new ma- 


chinery at Harper’s Ferry, thirty-four thousand 
nine hundred and seventy dollars, 


For finistrmg and furntshing the armory for the | 


militia of the District of Columbia, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 
For surveys for military defenses, geographica 
explorations and reconuaissances for military 
purposes, seventy-five thousand dollars. 


For purchase and repairs of instruments, fif- | 


teen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the northern and 
north western lakes, including Lake Superior, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For prinung charts of lake surveys, five thou- 
sand dollars. 


an arsenal of construction at Fayetteville, North | 


Carolina, including the cost of putting the ma- 
chinery in place, fifty thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For repairs of the Government bridge over Mill 


creek, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, eight hun- | 


dred dollars. 
For rebuilding the barracks at Carlisle, Penn- 


sylvania, which were destroyed by fire on the | 


twenty-second January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


For the purchase of stoves for the quarters of | 


officers and soldiers of the Army, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
accounts of the three officers of the Army who 
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visions of the act approved March third, eighteen | 
hundred and nineteen, entitled ** An act autior- | 
izing the sale of certain militagy sites,’’ be, and | 
they are hereby, extended to all military sites, or | 
to such parts thereof which are, or may become, | 
useless for military purposes: Provided, neverthe- 

less, That nothing in this act, nor in the act above | 
mentioned, shall be so construed as to impair in | 
any wise the right of the State within which any | 


such site or reservation may be situated to impose || 


taxes on the same, in like manner as upon other || 


lands or property owned by individuals within 


the State after such sale. 1 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That [there be | 
appropriated ] for pay, subsistence, and commuted | 
Tincdhnes of six companies of volunteers, called | 
into the service of the United States in New Mex- 
ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars; and for 
forage, transportation, camp and garrison equip- 
age, and incidental expenses of said troops while 
in service, seventy-two thousand five hundred | 
dollars; and for reimbursement of the quarter- 
master’s department, for the expenses of a spy 
company, called into service by Brigadier General 
Garland, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, ten thousand five hundred and ninety dol- 
jars and sixty cents. 

Sec. 6. .dnd be it further enacted, That the ap- | 
propriations contained in the ‘* Act making appro- 
priations for improving certain military roads in 


| the Territory of Minnesota,’’ approved February 


seventeen, cighteen hundred and fifty-five, shall 
be understood to apply, and are hereby made | 
applicable, to the improvement of the aa keen: 
as may be judged necessary by the Secretary of 


| War, as wellas to the purpose of ** cutting out the 
| timber,’’ as specified in said act. 


Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That for the 
construction of barracks and quarters at a mili- 


| tary post, to be established in the northern part | 
|| of Minnesota Territory, for the proteetion of the 


| settlements on the Red Riverof the North, fifteen 


| thousand dollars be appropriated, in addition to 
the sum of five thousand dollars appropriated by || 


the act entitled ‘‘An act for the erection of a 
military post on or near the Pembina river, in the 


| Territory of Minnesota, and for other purposes,”’ 
|| approved the seventeenth of February, eighteen 
For machinery, tools and fixtures required for | 


hundred and fifty-five; said post to be located and | 


constructed under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, the location to be at such point as he | 


| Shall deem best adapted for the protection of said 


were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-five to collect information on er 


affairs, four thousand six hundred and seven do 
lars ‘kud twenty-nine cents, 


For the purpose of making further tests of gun- | 


metal for heavy cannon, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 


For completing the Point Douglas and Saint || 


Louie river road, thirty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 
For completing the Point Douglas and Fort 


Ripley road, four thousand six hundred and | 


nivety-five dollars and one cent. 
For repairing the bridge over Cannon river, two 
thousand dollars, 


settlement; and so much of the aforesaid act, 
approved February seventeen, eighteen hundred 


and fifty-five, as indicates the location of said post, 


is hereby repealed. 


Src. 8. dnd be it further enacted, That the || 


words ‘* non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privatas’’ in the first section of the act enti- 
tled ** An act to increase the pay of the rank and 
file of the Army, and to encourage enlistments,” 
approved August fourth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, shall be construed to include all en- 
listed men of the Army of the United States. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- || 


retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to pay to the State of Arkansas, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


| appropriated, such sums of money as were paid 


by said State, under the authority of the act of | 
the Legislature of that State, approved January | 
fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to «the | 
Benton county militia, called into service by Col- | 
onel W. R. Ogden, in July, eighteen hundred and | 
forty-six, under requisition of the Governor of | 


| that State, to resist incursions of the Cherokee 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there | 


shall be added to the quartermaster’s department 
of the Army five military storekeepers, who shall 
give the bond and security nen by the exist- 
ing law; and they and all other military store- 
keepers shall have in kind, and in-kind only, the 
fuel and quarters of §rst lieutenant of the Army. 


} 


| 


} un 


| 


Indians: Provided, That the amount 80 to be paid 
shall not exceed the sum of twelve hundred and 
twelve dollars. 

Sec. 10; nd be it further enacted, That the | 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- | 
ized and directed to abolish the Western Military | 
Asylum, located at Harrodsbu 

ior the direction of the President of the 





Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the master | arising out of such sale shall be res 
armorers at the national armories shall receive || military asylum fund. 

| fifteen hundred dollars each per annum. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the pro- || Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, aut) 





, Kentuck ,»and || any retrospective effect in re 
nited | were the aids or staff of General Scott ante- 





(March 3 








————__ 


Lored to the 


Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the 


: 4 or- 
ized and required to cause to be audited and 
| 

| settled the accounts of the State of Florida against 
| the United States for money advanced by tha 
State in payment of volunteers called injo ser. 
| vice for the suppression of Indian hostilities, jn 
i 


eighteen hundred and forty-nine and eighteoy 


'| hundred and fifty-two, provided it shall be satis. 


factorily shown that said claims have been aciy. 
| ally allowed and paid by the State. 
| Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Sect 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 


|, and directed to settle the actual and necessary 


| 


expenses incurred by the militia called into gor. 
vice in the Territory of New Mexico by acting 
Governor Messervey, in the year eighteen hyp. 
dred-and fifty-four, to suppress Indian hostilities 
|in said Territory, upon the presentation by the 
| Governor of said Territory to the said Secretar 
a full, accurate, and detailed statement or estimate 
_ of the actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
| said militia, accompanied by proper vouchers and 
| satisfactory proof of the correctness thereof, ay. 
thenticated in conformity with the usages of the 
| Department, and that the sum of twenty-five thou. 
| sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
| priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry the provisions 
| of this section into effect: Provided, That the said 
| Secretary shall be first satisfied that the calling 


| out of said militia was neces d , 
| ou a was necessary and proper for 


| the defense of the Territory. 
Sec. 13. 4nd be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
| retary of War be authorized and directed to pay 
to the commissioners appointed by him under the 
provisions of the eleventh section of an act making 
appnegeninns for certain civil expenses of the 
overnment for the year ending the thirtieth of 
| June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, approved 
August eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, such sums of money for their services and 
| expenses as he may deem reasonable and just, 
provided the sum does not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of twelve thousand dollars: Provided, 
| That such of these commissioners as were officers 
in the Army be not paid in both capacities. 
| Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That for the 
| purpose of carrying into effect the joint resolu- 
tion entitled * Fant resolution directing the pay- 
/ ment of certain volunteers and militia, under the 
| limitations therein prescribed,’’ approved August 
| eight, eighteen hundred and forty-six, so much 
money as will be sufficient to pay said volunteers 
| who have not been paid, not exceeding four thou- 
, sand dollars. 
| Sec. 15. nd be it further enacted, That for pay- 
ment of the arrearages of salary due to the late 
| clerk of the board of Army officers, appointed 
under the act of thirty-first August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, at the time it was dissolved, 
| two thousand four hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the joint 
resolution, approved February fifteen, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-five, ‘* authorizing the President 
of the United States to confer the title of lieu- 
tenant general by brevet,’’ shall be so construed 
from and after March twenty-ninth, eighteen 
| . 
hundred and forty-seven, in favor of the brevet 
lieutenant general appointed under said act, while 
| exercising command according to that rank, as 
| to entitle him to the pay, allowances, and staff 
| specified in the fifth section of the act approved 
| May twenty-eight, seventeen hundred and nine- 
| ty-eight, ** authorizing the President to raise @ 
| provisional army,’’ and also the allowances de- 
| scribed in the sixth section of the act approved 
August twenty-third, eighteén hundred and a 
two, ‘* granting additional rations to certain © 
cers:’’ Provided, however, and it #s hereby declared, 
That the brevet lieutenant general shall not, exX- 
cept in time of war, be entitled to more than two 
aids and one secretary; nor shall this act, nor the 





| above-mentioned resolution of the fifteenth of 


February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, have 
coach rd vd, Pa who 


States, to sell the said site, fixtures, and other | cedently to his appointment to the rank of brevet 


property belonging to the same, at such time and || lieutenant 


in such manner as may seem best, and the amount | 


general. 
APppRovED, March 3, 1857. 
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pysuic, XXXVII.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for the, Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Expenses of Government for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 


Be it enacted ly the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year | 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, namely: 

Legislative. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensatioM#of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz; Secretary of the | 
Senate, three thousand six hundred dollars; offi- | 
cer charged with disbursements of the Senate, 
four hundred and eighty dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; principal clerk and 
principal executive clerk in the office of the Sec- 





retary of the Senate, at two thousand one hun- || the Hall, seventeen hundred and forty dollars; 


| . . 
| one hundred and sixty dollars each; seven clerks, 


| at one thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk in 


j I 
and fifty-eight. | 


} 


| hundred dollars; clerk in charge of the station- 
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of the House of Representatives, three thousand 
six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two thousand 


charge of books for members, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; reading clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; Librarian, one thousand eight 


ery, one thousand eight hundred dollars; princi- 

pal messenger in the office, one thousand seven 

hundred and fifty-two dollars; three messengers, 

| at one thousand two hundred dollars each; Ser- 

| geant-at-Arms, two thousand one hundred and 

| sixty dollars; clerk to the Sergeant-at-Arms, one 

| thousand eight hundred dollars; messenger to the 

| Sergeant-at-Arms, one thousand two hundred dol- 

| lars; Postmaster, two thousand one hundred’and 

| sixty dollars; one messenger in the office, one 

| thousand seven hundred and forty dollars; four 

| messengers, at one thousand four hundred and 

| forty dollars each; Doorkeeper, two thousand one | 
hundred and sixty dollars; superintendent of the | 

| folding-room, one thousand eight hundred dol- | 

| lars; superintendent and assistant in the docu- | 


| ment-room, at one thousand seven hundred and | 


' 


fifty-two dollars each; messenger in charge of | 


} 
| 
| 
i 


dred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in office || five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 


of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thoussnd 
eight hundred and fifty dollars each; keeper of the 
stationery, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars; two net one at one thousand 
and eighty dollars, an 


| dollars each; eight messengers, at one thousand || 


|two hundred dollars each ; messenger to the | 
| Speaker, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- | 
| two dollars; Chaplain, seven hundred and fifty || 


thousand dollars. 


catalogue of t 
gress, four thousand dollars, under the direction 
of the Library Committee of Congress. 
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librarians, and messenger, nine thousand dol- 
lars. 


For contingent expenses of said library, one 


thousand dollars. 


Fer coal, and fireman for furnaces to warm the 


library, six hundred dollars. 


For purchase of books for said library, five 


For purchase of law books for said library, two 


thousand dollars. 


For paper, printing, aud binding a complete 
i books in the Library of Con- 


Public Printing. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office, eleven thousand five hundred and 
fourteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
blank-books, stationery, postage, advertising for 
proposals for paper, furniture, traveling expenses, 
and miscellaneous items, two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of wareroom, two hundred and fifty 


|| dollars. 


For cartage and labor in stoting and transpor- 
tation of paper, five hundred and fifty dollars. 


Court of Claims. 


For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 


one at seven hundred and || dollars; clerk to the Committee of Claims, one || solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and messen- 


fifty dollars; one page, at five hundred dollars; || thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk to the Com- || ger thereof, twenty-seven thousand three hundred 


Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, two thousand 

dollars; Assistant Doorkeeper, one thousand 

seven hundred dollars; Postmaster to the Senate, 

one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; 

Assistant Postmaster and mail carrier, one thou- 

sand four hundred and forty dollars; two mail 
boys, at nine hundred dollars each; superintend- 
ent of the document room, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; two assistants in document room, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars each; superin- 
tendent of the folding room, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; two messengers, acting as as- 
sistant doorkeepers, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; sixteen messengers, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; superintendent in 
charge of Senate furnaces, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; assistant in charge of furnaces, six 
hundred dollars; laborer in private passage, six 
hundred dollars; two laborers, at four hundred 
and eighty dollars each; clerk or secretary to the 
President of the Senate, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars; draughtsman, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars; Chap- 
lain of Senate, sevei: hundred and fifty dollars; 
clerk to the Committee on Finance, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars; clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, two thousand one hundred and 


ninety dollars; clerk of printing records, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars—making || Globe and Appendix for each member and Del- | 
seventy-nine thousand six hundred and seventy- 


four dollars. 


For the contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 


For binding, fifty thousand dollars. 


For lithographing and engraving, forty-five 


thousand dollars. 
For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. 
For newspapers, three thousand dollars. 


For Congressional Globe and binding the same, 
forty-four thousand nine hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and eighty cents —the publisher to fold, 
bind, and deliver the same to the-order of the 
Senate within ninety days after the adjournment 
of each session of Coigress, for sixty-three cents 


per volume. 


For reporting proceedings, fifteen thousand 


dollars. 


| 


| mittee of Ways and Means, one thousand eight || 
| hundred dollars—making eighty thousand two | 
| hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, viz: 

For binding documents, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, || 
| twelve thousand dollars. 
| For stationery, twenty thousand dollars. 

For horses, carriages, and saddle horses, five || 
thousand five hundred dollars. 







hundred dollars. 
For newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. 
| For engraving, electrotyping, and lithograph- | 
| ing, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- | 
| lars. 
For Capitol police, five thousand eight hundred | 
and ninety dollars. | 
For laborers, three thousand dollars. 
For pages and mail boys, eight thousand five 


} 





For folding documents, including pay of fold- 
thousand dollars. 
For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 


egate of the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
and four dollars. 

For binding twenty-four copies of the Con- 
gressional Globe and Appendix for each member 
and Delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, sixteen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and ninety-two cents: 
Provided, That no greater price shall be paid for 
the same than seventy cents for each volume or 
part, actually bound and delivered. 

For reporting the debates of the first session of 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For one hundred copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and for binding the same, 
for the first session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 


| 


i| 
| 
hundred and eighty dollars. ! 


ers, wrapping paper, twine, and paste, thirty-five | 


| 


| 
\ 
| 
} 
| 


| fifty-six thousan 


dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims, three 
thousand dollars. 

For commissioners’ fees for taking testimony 
in behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by the 
solicitor, to attend to the taking of depositions, 
one thousand five hundred ‘dollars. 

For additional furniture and fitting up of rooms, 
rendered necessary by the appointment of assist- 


_ || ant and deputy solicitors, and an assistant clerk, 
For fuel, oil, and candles, three thousand six || 


and by an accumulation of the files of the court, 
and for the accommodation of books forthe court 
officers, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
For paper my for the printing of the first 

session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hun- 
| dred and seventy-nine thousand eight hundred 
| and sixty-nine dollars. 
| For printing required for the first session of the 
| Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hundred and thirty- 
| two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Executive. 


For compensation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Department of State. 


| For compensation of the Secretary of State, and 

| Assistant Recrelary of State, clerks, messenger, 

assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 
four hundred dollars. 


|| For the Incidental and Contingent Expenses of said 
| Department. 





|| For publishing the laws in pamphlet form and 
|| in the newspapers of the States and Territories, 
|, and in the city of Washington, twenty thousand 
] nine hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

|| For proof-reading, packing, and distributing 
|| laws and documents, including cases and trans- 
|| portation, fifteen thousand two hundred dollars. 
For stationery, blank-books, binding, furniture, 





For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses, 
and carryalls, thirty-six thousand nine hundred || 
and fifty-five dollars and twenty cents, 

For miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
ars. 

For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and Delegates from 
Territories, one million two hundred and fort 
i thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

or compensation of the officers, clerks, messen- 
gers, and others receiving an annual salary in the 
service of the House of Representatives, viz: Clerk 


for the use of the library of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, two thousand dollars. 


For the compensation of the draughtsman and || 


clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 


iI 
committees, and temporary clerks in the office || 


of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
twenty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty 
dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, fifty thousand dollars. 
Library of Congress. 
For compensation of librarian, three assistant 











repairs, painting “and glazing, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For copper-plate printing, books, and maps, 
two thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, six hundred dollars. 

For extra clerk hire and copying, two thousand 
dollars; said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary, to enable the Department to answer 
some call made by either House of Congress at 
one session to be answered at another. 

For miscellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 
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For compiling and supervising the publication 


of the Biennial Register, five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty and twenty- 
one of Howard's Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, five hundred 
dollarg, 

Northeast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the northeast executive building, three 
thousand six hundred dollars. ; 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
for fuel, light, and repairs, three thousand three 
hundred dollars. 


Treasury Department. 


For compensatioh of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, forty-eight thousand six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his office, 


| 
} 
| 
| 





twenty-eight thousand three hundred and forty | 


dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
office, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 


For compensation of the First Auditor, and the || 


clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- | 
borer in his office, thirty-five thousand nine hun- | 


dred and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the Second Auditor, and | 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and | 
laborer in his office, thirty-five thousand five | 


hundred and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the Third Auditor, and | 


the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office, one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenges in 
his office, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and forty dollars. 


public documents, State and territorial statutes, || 
and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- I] 


Léws of the United States. 
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| dred dollars. 
In the office of the Second Comptroller: 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for || 
filed | 


| the National Intelligencer and Union, to 


| and preserved for the use of the office, office fur- | 


niture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


In the office of the First Auditor: 


and miscellaneous items, including subscription 
for the Union and National Intelligencer, to be 
filed for the use of the office, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Second Auditor: 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture,and misceljaneous items, including two of 


the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and | 


preserved for the use of the office, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 
In the office of the Third Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union and 
Intelligencer, preserving files and papers, bounty- 
land service, miscellaneous items, and arrearages, 
three thousand five hundred and forty dollars, 


In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 

For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand one hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, in 
which are included two daily newspapers, six 
hundred dollars. 


| In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury 
i} for the Post Office Department: 


For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and | 
the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, | 


seventeen thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
Jars. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury forthe Post Office Department, and the clerks, 
mesenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
three hundred-and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- || 


ted Siates, and the clerks, messenger, assistant || Rates . 
-— lerks, m ap ‘| navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 


messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant messen- 


er, and laborers in his office, fifty thousand | 
> 


three hundred and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- | 


ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 


his office, twenty thousand four hundred and | 


forty dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks, messenger, || 


and laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and forty dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Department. 
In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreigo lan- 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk-hire for pre- 
paring and collecting information to be laid before 
Congress—said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary to enable the Department to answer 
some call made by either House of Congress at 
one session to be answered at another; and no 
such extra clerk shall receive more than three 
dollars and thirty-three and one third cents per 
day for the time actually and necessarily em- 
ployed—and for miscellaneous items, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


In the office of the First Comptroller: 
For furniture, blank+books, binding, stationery , 


For stationery, blank-books, binding, and rul- | 


ing, ten thousand and fifty dollars. 

“or miscellaneous items, for file-boards, re- 
pairs, cases and desks for safe-keeping of papers, 
furniture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse for 


messenger, telegraphic dispatches, and stoves, | 


| two thousand five hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Treasurer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Register: 

For ruling and full binding books for recordin 

collectors’ quarterly abstracts of commerce an 


blank-books, binding and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 


official papers and records, and miscellaneous | 
uding office furniture and carpeting; | 


| items, inc 
seven thousand dollars. 


In the office of the Solicitor: 
| For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, 
| and miscellaneous items, and for statutes and re- 
ports, two thousand two hundred dollars. 


In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
For blank-bodks, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, two thousand dollars. 
Light-House Board: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 
| laneous expenses, and postage, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


} 
| For the General Purposes of the Southeast Executive 


Building. 
For compensation of eight watchmen and nine 


| laborers of the southeast executive building, ten 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


i} For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 


Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous, eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

| For compensation of four watchmen and two 

laborers for the south extension of the southeast 


| executive building, three thousand six hundred 


1 
| 


| dollars. om 

| For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 

_and miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 

Department of the Interior. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, office | 
furniture, cases for records and official papers, | 


| 


| 
| 








| 
| 











| Public Buil 


sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his Office 
thirty-six thousand nine hundred dollars, F 

For Compensation of the Commissioner of th 
General Land Office, and the recorder, draughts 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, Messengers 
assistant messengers, packers, watchmen, ang 
laborers in his office, one hundred and seventy. 
two thousand and ninety dollars. y 

For additional clerks in the General Lang 
Office, under the act of third March, one thou. 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, granting bount 
lands, and for laborers employed therein, fifty. 
eight thousand four hundred dollars: Prop, 
That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discre. 
tion, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use 
any portion of said appropriation for piece-work 
or by the day, week, month, or year, at such rate 
or rates as he may deem Jug and fair. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of [p. 
dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, watchmen, and laborer in his office 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pep. 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes. 
senger, and laborers in his office, one hundred 
sae nine thousand three hundred and forty dol- 
ars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 

hinps, and the clerk in his office, three 
thousand two hundred dollars 


Contingent Expenses—Department of the Interior, 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, 
and other contingencies, and for books and maps 
for the library, sever. thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

General Land Office: 

For cash system and military patents, under 
laws prior to twenty-eighth Septentber, eighteen 
hundred and fifty; patent and other records; 
tract-books and blank-books for this and the dis- 
trict land offices; binding plats and field-notes; 
stationery, furniture and repairs of same, and 
miscellaneous items, including two of the daily 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for the use of the office, thirty-three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses, in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty-eighth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, military bounty acts 
of twenty-eiglith September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, and twenty-second March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and act thirty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for the satisfac- 
tion of Virginia land warrants, twenty-six thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act of third March, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, granting 
bounty lands, to wit: For patents, patent an 
other records, stationery, and miscellaneous items 
under said act, thirteen thousand dollars. 

Tor records and patents,for donation and other 
claims on the Pacific slope and elsewhere, two 
thousand doliars. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of furnace-keepers, 
four thousand dollars. 

For desks, cases, and other fixtures, to com- 
plete furnishing the office, and for the accom- 
modation of the rapidly-increasing records and 
papers therein, five thousand dollars. 


Office of Indian Affairs: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, and 
lights, and miscellaneous items, including two of 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved-for the use of the office, three thousand 
dollars. 

Pension Office: ; 

For stationery, binding books, furniture, and 
repairing the same, and miscellaneous items, 1n- 
cluding two of the daily city rewspapers, to be 
filed, oe and preserved for the use of the 


office, ten thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses in the said office under 

‘he bounty land act of third March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. : 

or rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 

for bounty land ain tate 

binding books, blank- 


r, and printing the 


same, oks for registers, 
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office furniture, and miscellaneous items, thirty | 
thousand dollars: Provided, however, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, at his discretion, shall be 
authorized to use any portion of said appropri- 
ation for work by the day, week, month, or year, 
at such rates as he may deem just and fair. 


Surveyors General and their Clerks. 


For compensation of thesurveyor general north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office, eight 
thousand three hundred dollars. And itis hereby 
made the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, 
as soon after the passage of this act a8 may be, 
to cause the said office to be removed to the city 
of Saint Paul; in the Territory of Minnesota, and 
to make the necessary provisions for immediate | 
and effective operations. And when so removed 





the duties of said surveyor general shall be co- || 


extensive with the limits of the future State 
of Minnesota, as prescribed in the act entitled 
« An act to authorize the people of the Territory 
of Minnesota to form a constitution and State 
government, preparatory to their admission into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,’ approved February twenty-sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his office, 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 18 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and lowa, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his office, eight thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental ex- 
penses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. + 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his office, 
seven thousand dollars. 
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tl . War Department. : 
| For compensation of the Secretary of War, 


Laws of the United States. 
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| and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
| and laborer in his office, twenty-two thousand | 
|dollars.§ @ 
| For compensation of the clerks and messenger 

/in the office of the Adjutant General, thirteen | 
| thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 


in the officegpf the Quartermaater General, six- 
| teen thousand four hundred and forty dollars. | 
To enable the Secretary of War toemploy tem- | 
| porary clerks in the office of the Quartermaster 
|General on bounty land service, five thousand | 
| dollars. 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
| in the office of the Paymaster General, twelve 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
| and laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 
| eral, ten thousand and forty dollars. 
| _ For compensation of the clerks and messenger 





two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- 
een ten thousand six hundred and forty dol- 
ars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


in the office of the Chief Engineer, eight thousand | 


two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance, twelve 
thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 
Office of the Secretary of War: 

For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, 
plans, extra clerk-hire, and miscellaneous items, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 


Office of the Adjutant General: 


cellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 
Office of the Quartermaster General: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Office of the Paymaster General: 





ceHaneous items, five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Commissary General: 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, adver- | 


For office rent for the surveyor general of Wash- || tising, and miscellaneous items, two thousand. five 


ington ‘Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
muee incidental expenses, three thousand dol- 
ars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, and the clerks in his oflice, seven 
thousand dollars. ; 

For compensation of translators in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of Spanish and Mexican law 


books for the office of the surveyor general of || 


New Mexico, required as authorities in the inves- 


tigation of private land claims, five hundred dol- || 


lars. 

For rent of the surveyor general’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas Nebraska, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office, eight thousand 
dollars; and that the salary of the surveyor gen- 
eral of Utah shall be four thousand dollars a year 
from the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
ahd fifty-six. 

_ For fuel, books, stationery, furniture, and other 
incidental. expenses.of the office of the surveyor 
general of Utah Territory, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of clerks im the offices of the 
surveyors general, to be apportioned to them ac- 
‘cording to the oe of the public service, 
and to be employed in transcribing field-notes of 
surveys, for the purpose of preserving them at 
the seat of Government, forty-one thousand dol- 


For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
fsouri, five hundred dollars. ‘iy 
New Serres.—No. 27. 


| hundred. dollars. 
Office of the Chief Engineer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
| cellaneous items, including two daily 
| papers, nine hundred dollars, 

Office of the Surgeon General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous, items, four hundred dollars. 

| Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 
| 





celianeous items, nine hundred and fifty dollars. 


neers: 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- | 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
} | 


ars. 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger | 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- | 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- | 


ashington | 


For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- | 


Office of the Colonel of Topographieal Engi- | 
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For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and |aborer in his office, twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Chiet of the Bureau 
of Navy-Yards and Docks, and the clerk’, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office, fourteen thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars. 

Kor compensation of theChief of the Bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the Engineer-in-Chief, and the clerks, messenger, 
and laborers in his office, twenty-one thousaad 
three hundred.and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer, in-the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
| ing, eight thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 


|| lars. 


For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office, nine thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 


in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand || salary of Professor James P, Espy, for the current 





fiscal year ending June thirtietlr, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, two thousand dollars, the payment 
to be made in the same manner and under the like 
control as former appropriations, for meteorolo- 
gical observations; and also for the pews ending 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
two thousand dollars. 

|| Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 

Office Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, news- 
papers, periodicals, and miscellanedus items, two 
thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 

items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

For stationery, books, plans, and drawings, 
eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
re 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, printing, 
and miscellaneous items, eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellane- 

ous items, seven hundred dollars, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: | 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 

items, four hundred and fifty dollars. 


|| For the General Purposes of the Southwest Executive 
Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building, twothousand four 
\| hundred dollars. ' 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 

For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 
three thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars. 

Post Office Department. 

For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one,hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred, dol- 
lars. 

Contingent Expenses of said Department. 
For blank-bocks, binding, and stationery, fuel 


















| 


| 





| 





| 


For the General Purposes of the Northwest Executive 
Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two | 
laborers of the Northwest Executive building, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, four | 
thousand dollars. 
For the Ggneral Purposes of the Building, corner of | 

F and Seventeenth Streets. 

For compensation of superintendent, four watch- | 
men, and two laborers for said building, three 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, and miscel- | 
laneous items, four thousand eight hundred dol- 


lars. ; 
: Navy Department. ; 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger 
and laborer in his office, twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred dollars. 








for the General Post Office building, including 
the Auditor’s office, oil, gas, and candles, pret- 
ing, day watchman, and for miscellaneous items, 
ten thousand dollars. ——" - 

For repairs of the General Post Office building, 
for office furniture, glazing, painting, whitewash- 
ing, and for eo the fire-places and furnaces 
in order, three thousand dollars. 

For the paymentof temporary clerk hire in the 
Post Office Department, in view of the amount 
of extra labor growing out of the lettings of mail 


| contracts, six hundred dollars. 


For compensation of clerks employed tempora- 
rily in the office of the Rostmaster General prior 
to the thirty-first December, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, sixteen hundred and eighty-four 
dollars, and seventy -one cents, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, 


Printing for the Execytive Departments, 
For paper and printing for the executive de- 
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: and navigation of the United States; the Biennial For compensation and mil ofthemembers | For contingent expenses of the off offices 
: Register, and the paper and printing of the annual | of the Legislative Assembly, officer clerks,and | Attorney General, one thousand five h dmaet 
estimates of appropriations, fifty-eight thousand contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty \ lars. 7 ; ide, For 
} two hundred and eighteen dollars. egnres Soe | For purchase of law and necessary books, anq cian, 
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“ve . TERRITORY OF NEBR : orized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen 
d Har toe Meet ee For salaries of Governor + fa judges, and hundeed and Sisty-aix, twelfth August, eighteen the | 
: os and contingent expenses, in- || secretary, ten thousand five ie a hundred and forty-eight, third March, eighteen deme 
b: cluding wastage, in addition to other available For contingent expenses of said Territory, one todos an eae as > elgh- Stat 
a funds, twenty-two thousand two hundred dollars. || thousand dollars. eighteen wee and fifty-f ee ee milli 
: For compensation and mileage of the members ae eng T 
: At Charlotte, North Carolina. of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and or. nalasy of eiiditional clerk in affice of exsit- of tl 
P: For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, || contingent expenses of the Assembl twent - || Se Soenmecer a6 Boston, one thousand two hun- chat 
' and clerk, six thousand dollars. ‘ ; three thousand dollars ” ¥~ || dred dollars. , drec 
For wages of workmen, three thousand five For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- F 
i hundred dollar’: : TERRITORY OF KANSAS. men in the office of the Assistant Treasurer at and 
: For ineidental and contingent expenses, in- For salaries of Governor, three irdzes. and || New York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dol- Cor 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available || *cret#ry, ten thousand five hundred dollars. lars. and 
funds, two thousand one hundred dollars. For contingent expenses of said Territory, one For salary of a clerk to the treasurer of the F 
, F thousand five hundred dollars. branch Mint at San Francisco, California, two cha 
At Dahlonega, Georgia. For compensation and mileage of the members || thousand five hundred dollars. hun 
For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, || of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and For contingent expenses under the act for the k 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. ~ contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty || safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- the 
For wages of workmen, two thousand eight || thousand dollars. ment of the public revenue, of sixth August, eigh- this 
; hundred and eighty dollars. ‘For extraordinary expenses of the executive || teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars, I 
. For incidental and contingent expenses, in- office, six thousand dollars. in addition to premium received on transfer drafts: tho 
; cluding wastage, in, addition to other available Judiciary. P eee oo i part of said sum shall be ex- I 
funds, two thousand five hundred dollars. : : . pended for Clerical services. 
; a New York c ed pao ytirted the Chief Justice Sean For compensation to special agents to examine - 
ay Office, New York. ae a hos i <a Gathen justices, fifty-four thou- || the books, accounts and money on hand of the I 
ao oat " mee ot clerks, twenty-four For ahd eeaiaed district juliguejens Wetibeed several depositaries, under the act of sixth Au- gat 
gussod seven hundred dolas, snousand || and ove thousand two mended Sod Shy dln || Seth siguween hundred and forty-six, five shor HM fi 
, res eats. |) sand dollars. 
seven hundred dollars, in addition to an available || _. F a salar aa prey aay. of a For compensation to such persons as may be ‘ 
balance of former appropriations. of N lies f the U. ‘ ‘d s att fo Oe salary || designated by the Secretary of the Treasury to . 
Gensrement tn the Tirvitert of the judge of the United States forthe northern || receive and keep the public money, under the fif- 
erritories. district of lilinois shall hereafter be three thousand || teenth section of the ss of aixth A, t, eighteen | 
TERRITORY OF OREGON. five hundred dollars. And that the annual salary || ,undred and forty-six, for the additional services pl 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and || Of the district judge of the United States for the required under that act, atthe same rates provided "i 
secretary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. || district of Wisconsin shall hereafter be twenty- || in the act ved second March, eighteen hun- Py 
. For contingent expenses of said Territory, one ave hundred eneee ate the ey oe dred and fifty-three, and under the same restric- 
. — jae neadres aonees, pier. ws o ‘Michigan eae eli euay'eieened senie-pee tions and limitations, five thousand dollars. ie at 
nsation an 1 i i isi ; 
of the Leguiesite facet ae pe My ead annum from and after the Paaaits of this act. ee scneniia Sane nee Legos. * 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty Por salaries of the chief justice of the District |) 9; hundred and fifty-two, for the better pro- 
thousand dollars. of Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges tection of the lives of ngers by steamboats, P 
TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA. = we comes eee Teens Previa oe with traveling and other expenses incurred by at 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and That the salary of the chief jontien of be cireuit a Soy ae : te 
ee Se we dollars. || court of the United States for the District of Co- || Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from Lands. r 
or © 1 ; ~ 
ance dll: tent Oo Teeory ne | lamba sha betheehowrand seven hundradend | To meet heexpenee of clletng terran Iu 
F : SS ee © || from the sale of public lands in the severul States di 
or compensation and mil of the members || agsociate udges, three thousand five hundred dol- + sebsesag ae nie 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and || jars per mane e be wo quarterly; and that the oe bya Petey to the balances of 0 
cont t ssem i rmer appropriations:. =~ . 
thouseed dol o oer bly, twenty-six Daantet of Golesthia shall mo a toeabons _ ae vers of publ . =u he F 
land offices ivers. ic moneys, 
mates. (See ee | ent 
_*# or salaries of Governor, su of In- 3 or ses positi ublic mone 
dian affairs, three judges, secretary, twelve Office of the Attorney General. receivers of public moneys, thirty-nine f 
thousand five hundred dollars. For salaries of the Attorney General, and the || seven hundred dollars. b 
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For incidental expenses of the several land 
offices, fifteen. thousand five hundred dollars. 


P 


For compensation of the wardéh, clerk, physi- 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, an 
matron,of the penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia, twelve thousand five hundred and 
forty dollars. . : : 
For compensation of three inspectors of said 

nitentiary, seven hundred and fifty dollars. _ 

For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
tentiary, four thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 
For the Preservation of the Collections of the Exploring 

Expedition. 


For compensation of keepers, watchmen, and 
Jaborers therefor, three thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expeascs, two hundred dol- 

lars. ‘ : : 
For the construction and erection of suitdble 
cases to receive the collections of the United 
States exploring expedition, and others, in geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, belonging to the United Swaies, 
now in the Patent Office and elsewhere in Wash- 
ington, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the expense of the transfer of these collec- 
tions, and the permanent arrangement of the 
cases, two thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, 
circuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia;-also for jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the 
fiscal year,ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, and previous years; and like- 
wise for defraying the expenses of suits in which 
the United States are concerned, and of prosecu- 
tions for offenses committed against the United 
States, and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one 
million dollars. 

To pay for furniture for the district court room 
of the eastern district of Virginia, heretofore pur- 
chased by the marshal of that district, two hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, 
and other contingent expenses of the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation in part for the messenger in 
charge of the main furnace in the Capitol, four 
hundred and twenty dollars. _ 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of 
the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of eighteen laborers em- 
ployed in the public grounds and President’s 
garden, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

For compensation. of two day watchmen em- 
fr in the Capitol square, one thousand two 

undred dollars. : 

For compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President’s House, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President’s House, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
at the President’s House, four hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars. 

or compensation of one night watchman em- 
paved for the better protection of the buildings 
ying south of the Capitol, and used as public 
os es and carpenters’ shops, six hundred dol- 
rs, 

For extending the propagating department of 
the Botanic Garden, and introducing water into 
the same from the Capitol square, twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two across the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one thou- 
sand one hundred and eig iy dollars. 
aan oe erat of the Auxiliary Guard, ena 

lamps, nineteen thousand four 
hundred dollars. " 
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For furnace-keeper at the President’s House, || 


three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 


For procuring manure, tools, fuel, repairs, pur- || 
chasing treeS and shrubs for Botanic gardens, || 
twenty-three hundred dollars, to be expended | 


under the direction of the Library Committee of 


Congress. 

For pay of horticulturist and assistants in the 
Botanic Garden and green houses, five thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one dollars and fifty 
cents, to be expended under the direction of the 
Library Committee of Congress, 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the twenty-eighth section of the act || 
entitled ‘* An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and for other purposes,’ || 
approved third March, eighteen hundred and || 





fifty-five, be, and the sarhe is hereby, extended | . 


for the terra of two years. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the per- | 
sons having claims for services rendered, or ex- 
penses incurred, in the Cayuse-war, who failed || 
to present them within the time prescribed by || 
law, shall be entitled to receive payment therefor, || 
as though the same had been presented within 
the time prescribed by law, to be paid out of the 
unexpended appropriation heretofore made for 
the payment of such services and expenses, in- 


as clerk to Governor Gaines while acting as 
ec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in addi- 


tion to those now authorized by law, there ma 
be employed by the Secretary of State one cler 


of class two; by the Secretary of the Treasury, || 


in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for | 
the Post Office Department, five clerks of class | 
two; and such sum as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of this section to the | 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
eight, is hereby appropriated out of any money | 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further ae That the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all the 
provisions of the eighth section of the act entitled 
** An act to regulate the diplomatic and consular 
systems of the United States,”’ approved August 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, shall 
be construed equally to extend to the persons in 
said eighth section mentioned who shall have 
been appointed subsequent to the act entitled **An 
act to remodel the diplomatic and consular sys- 
tems of the United States,’”’ approved March the 
first, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the dif- 





rid, whi 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and the 
salary to which he would have been entitled as 
chargé d’affaires for the same period, two thou- 
sand seven hundred and six dollars and thirteen 
cents, and for the amount of an outfit of a chargé 
d’affaires the further sum of four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the con- 
sent of Congress is hereby given that Thomas H. 
Seymour, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of Russia, pursuant to the request of that 
Government, may accept therefrom such memento 
of the solemnities attending the coronation of the 
present Emperor, as it may be the pleasure of 
the Emperor to present to him—such as is shown 
in the correspondence transmitted by the Amer- 
ican Envoy to the Department of State. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the judges 
of the papeane court in the Territory of Minne- 
sota are hereby authorized to hold court within 
their respective districts in the counties wherein 
by the laws of said Territory, courts have been, 
or may be established: Provided, The expenses 
ieppect shall be paid by such counties respect- 
ively. - 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That so 
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much of an act creating a colleetion district in 

Texas and New Mexico, approved August sec- 

ond, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, as includes 

the county of E! Paso, in Texas, be, and the 

same is hereby, repealed. . 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 








Pusuic, XXXVII.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for certain Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain C 8S 
assembled, That the following sums be, che 
same are hereby, appropriated for the objects 


| hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending the 
| thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 


viz: 
Survey of the Coast. 
For survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of 
the United States, (including compensation to 


superintendent and assistants, and excluding pay 
and emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy’ 
and petty officers, and men of the Navy employed 
on the work,) two hundred and fifty thousand 


|| dollars. 


For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, one hundred and thirty 


_in- || thousand dollars. 
cluding the claim of Mr. Goodwin, for services || 


For continuing the survey of the Florida.reefs 


|, and keys, (excluding Py and emoluments of 
Cayuse war commissioner. I] a 

| and men of the Navy employed on the work,) 
| forty thousand dollars. 


officers of the Army an vy and petty officers, 


For running a line to connect the triangula- 
tion on the Atlantic coast with that on the Gulf 
of Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For publishing the observations made in the 
rogress of the survey of the coast of the United 
tates, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs and alterations of steamer Walker, 

and of sailing vessels employed in the coast sur- 


| vey, fifteen thousand dollars. 


or fuel and quarters, and for mileage and 
transportation for officers and enlisted soldiers of 
the Army serving in the Coast Survey, in cases 
no longer provided by the quartermaster’s depart- 


| ment, ten thousand dollars. 


For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 


| not otherwise provided for as shall be admitted 


| in due course of settlement at the Treasury, five 


thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of this 


| appropriation shall be drawn from the Treasury 


except in pursuance of some law or resolution of 


_ Congress authorizing the expenditure. 


To supply the deficiency in the fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred 


_and fifty thousand dollars. 

ference between the salary received by the late || 

. eosrotary of legation of the United States at Mad- 
e 


For continuing the Treasury extension, five 


d Sta | hundred thousand dollars. 
acting as chargé d’affaires in the years || 


For the continuation of the custom-house at 


| Charleston, South Carolina, four hundred thou- 
| sand dollars. 


For the continuation. of the custom-house at 


| New Orleans, Louisiana, three hundred thousand 


dollars. 





For the compensation of an additional appraiser 
general, to be appointed by the President, * and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and to 
be employed in the districts or ports of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of custom-houses, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For inclosing, grading, and draining the lot of 
land recently purchased to enlarge the site of the 
marine hospital at Mobile, Alabama, five thou- © 
sand four hundred dollars. _. : 

For iron shutters and bars for the windows of 


| the custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware, oie 


thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses incident to the con- 
struction of the cystom-house at Ellsworth, Maine, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For grading and encing Bevan of the new 
— at Belfast, Maine, five thousand 

ollars. 4 
For the purpose of adding an additiona! story 
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fo the custom-house and post office building at || ending June thirtieth, eighteef! hundred and fifty - 


Petersburg, Virginia, twenty thousand dollars: 
Provided, That no part of the said sum of money 
hereby appropriated shall be expended for the 
construction of a portico to said building. 

For finishing, repairing, refitting, and refurnish- 
ing the marine hospital at Paducah, Kentucky, 
five thousand dollars. 

For fencing and grading the site of the marine 
hospital at Evansville, Indiana, and for erecting 
stable, supplying water, for kitchen and other 
fixtures of same, five thousand five hundred dol- 
lara, 

For fencing and grading the grounds belonging 
to the marine hospital at Portland, Maine, ne 


for introducing water, erecting stables, removing | 


and repairing old building for pest-house, and put- 
ling in kitchen-ranges, sixteen thousand dollars, 


Light-House Establishment. 


For supplying five hundred and eleven light- 
housesand beacon-lights with oil, glasschimneys, 
wicks, chamois-skins, polishing powder, whiting, 
and cleaning materials, transportation and other 
necessary expenses of the same, repairing and 
keeping in repair the lighting apparatus, two 


hundred and puetythree thousand three hundred | 


and fifty-seven dollars and fifty-five cents. 

For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
and improvements of all the light-houses and 
buildings connected therewith, one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
hine dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For salaries of five hundred and forty-three 
keepers of light-houses and light-beacons, and 
their assistants, two hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For salaries of fifty-two keepers of light-ves- 
sels, twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
fifty doilars. 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses of fifty-two light-vessels, one 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand five hundred 
and cighty-nine dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and Supplying losses of buoys 
and day beacons, and for chains and sinkers for 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, one hundred and seven thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy-eight 
cents, 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For commissions, at two and a half per céntum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 


name under the proviso to the actof third March, || K 


eighteen hundred and fifty-one, entitled ** An act 
making appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of Government for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
and for other purposes,’’ on the amount that may 
be disbursed ty them, eight thousand dollars. 

For the Coastsof California, Oregon, and Washington. 

For oil and other supplies for twenty-three 
lights, cleaning materials of all kinds, and trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in repair, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation, forty- 
five thousand three hundred and Swenty-cight 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- 
three lights, and buildings counected thetewith, 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. 

For'salaries of forty-six keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per atinum, thirty- 
six thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For expenses of raising, ea nitie, tepairing, 
remooring, and supplying losses of floating béa- 
eons and buoys, and chains and sinkers for the 
same, and for coloring and Rn all the 
buoys, twenty-two thousand five hundted dol- 


ara. 

For commissions, at two anda half percentum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the same 
uadet ine reves to the act of third Mareh, eigh- 
teen hundred ‘and fifty-one, entitled “An act 
making appropriations. for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of Government for the year 
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| For surveying the necessary base, meridian 
| two, and for other purposes,”’on the amount that | standard parallels, township and section lings ;; 
1 may be disbursed by them, one thousand dollars. | Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of India, i 
| For maintenance of the vessel provided for by | ervations, fiftya@housand dollars. . 
the act of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred For continuing the survey of the base, me; 
and fifty-six, for inspection and transportation | dian, correction parallels, township and eben 
purposes, thirty thousand dollars. lines in the Territory of Utah, fifty thous@d dol 
_ For rebuilding the light-house destroyed by | lars. 
| the gale of September, eighteen hundred and fifty- For preparing the unfinished records of pulji, 
six, at Cape St. Blas, Florida, twenty thousand || and private surveys to be transferred to the Stars 
dollars. wuthorities, under the provisions of the act of 
| For building and refitting with Grst-order ap- | twelfth June, eighteen hundred and forty, in those 
| paratus the light-house at Fire Island, to mark | districts where the surveys are about being com. 
the approach to the harbor of New York, forty | pleted, twelve thousand dollars. 
For resurvey and examination of the survey of 


thousand dollars. - 
ublic lands in those States where the offices 








| For rebuilding and fitting with first-order ap- || the p 
paratus the light-house at Cape May, entrance | of the surveyors general have been, or shall be 
_to the Delaware Bay, New Jersey, forty thou- | closed, under the acts of the twelfth of June, eigh. 
sand dollars. : teen hundred and forty, and twenty-second Jan. 
| For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens || uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, including 
| apparatus the light-house at Body’s Island, North || two 4housand dollars for the salary of the clerk 
|| Carolina, twenty-five thousand dollars. detailed to this special service in the General Land 
| For rebuilding and fitting with first-order ap- | Office, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
|| paratus the light-house at Cape Lookout, North || For continuing the survey of the keys off the 
1] Carolina, forty-five thousand dollars. coast of Florida, by the officers of the Coast Sur. 
'| For completing the light-house at or near the || vey, thirty thousand dollars. 
north Bi tog itor at Chicago, Illinois, and for pro- || or continuing the survey of the islands off the 
tecting the same, in addition to the balances of |, coast of California, by the officers of the Coast 
| previous aap cre acter made prior to thirty-first | Survey, forty thousand doflars. 
| August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, thirty- || For drawings to illustrate the report of the 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty-five dol- || Commissioner of Patents for the year eighteen 
|| Jars and two cents. hundred and fifty-seven, six thousand dollars. 
|| For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army || For flooring the basement rooms in the old 
| serving onlight-house duty, the payment of which | portion of the Patent Office building, to make them 
, is no longer provided for by the quartermaster’s | fit for business purposes, painting the interior of 
| department, six thousand five hundred and eight || said building, repairing roof, and fog other inci- 
| dollars and eighty-two cents. dental repairs, eight thousand dollars. 
Forrestoring the light-house works nearCoffin’s || _ For preparing the saloon of the west wing of 
| Patches, Florida, to their condition prior to the || the Patent Office for the reception of models for 
|, hurricane of twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of || patents, and for fiting up and furnishing the same 
| August, eighteen Raided and fifty-six, twenty- || with suitable cases, fifty thousand dollars. 
|, nine thousand and fifty-three dollars and eighty- For the support, clothing, and medical treat- 
} one cents. ‘ment of the insane of the Disrrict of Columbia, 
| For compensation of two superintendents for || and of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in said 
| the life-stations on the coasts of Long Island and || District, including five hundred dollars for books 
New Jersey, two thousand and sixty-one dollars || and incidental expensés, twenty thousand five 
and fourteen cents. hundred dollars. 
|| For compensation of oe teat keepers of sta- For purchase of agricultural and horticultural 
tions, seven thousand one hundred and twenty- || implements, and for the improvement of the 
| three dollars.and eighty cents. | grounds of the Insane Asylum of the District of 
| For contingeficies of life stations on the consts || Columbia, including farm and garden, five thou- 
_of Long Island and New Jersey, fifteen thousand || sand dollars. 
dollars. For casual repairs of the Patent Office building, 
| three thousand dollars. 
| For continuing the erection of the north front 
ashington, New Mexico, || of the Patent Office building, for the accommoda- 
<ansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inci- | tion of the Department of the Interior, two hun- 
| dental expenses, and island ae in the inte- || dred thousand dollars. 
rior, and all other special and ‘difficult surveys Fer support, care, ‘and medical treatment of 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned || transient paupers, mediéal and surgical patients 
and. applied to the several surveying districts, || in Washington Infirmary, three thousand dollars. 
| according to the exigencies of the public service, For purchase of manure for the public grounds, 
| including expenses of selecting swamp lands and || one thousand dollars. 
| the compensation and expenses to survey or to For hire of carts on the public grounds, one 
locate private Jand claims in Louisiana, in addi- || thousand d6Mars. F 
| tion to the unexpended balances of all former ap- For purchase and repair of tools used in the 
Praptttods, one hundred thousand dollars. public grounds, five hundred dollars. 
or completing the survey of towns and vil- For purchase of. trees and tree-boxes, to replace 
| lages in Missouri, two thousand dollars. where necessary such as have been planted by 
| For correcting erroneous and defective limes of || the United States, and the repair of pavements 0 
| public and private surveys in Iinois and Mis- || front ofthe eee eicon ore thousand dollars. 
souri, at a rate not exceeding six dollars permile, || For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 
two thousand ‘dollars. public stables, water-pipes, ments and other 
For surveying in Louisiana at augmeitted rates, watks within the Capitol square, broken glass and 
now authorized by law, fourthousand seven hun- || locks, six thousand dollars. : 
dred and sixty-six dollars. For annual repairs of the President’s House 
For surveying the public lands and private land ||‘and furniture, (including the painting of the East 
chums in California. including office — Room and entire woodwork of the interior, fitting 
Incident to the survey of claims, and to be dis- || up the water-closets and cisterns, and making 
ursed at the rates ‘prescribed ‘by Jaw for the || other necessary improvements,) improvement o 
| different ‘Kinds of work, one hundred thousand || grounds, purchasing trees and plants for garden 
dollars. and making hot-beds therein, and contingent eX- 
For surveying standard, parallel, and meridian || penses iticident-thereto, eleven thousand dota. 
lines in Washin Territory, seven thousand For refurnishing the President’s House, to » 
five hundred dollars mam expended the direction of the Presiden, © 
For surveying township and subdivisional lines || addition to the proceeds of the sale of such of the 


in Washington Territory, at'a rate not exceed- || furniture and Siptente dp amy be ‘decayed and 
nit A unfit for use, 














| Survey of the Public Lands. 
| For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
| California, Oregon, 





| 


ing twelve dollars'per mile, twenty thousand dol- ery dollars. 

ie ; aa For fuel-in’part for the President’s House, nr 
For contitiuing the survey of base, meridian, || thousand eight hundred dollars. expi- 

standard els, township and section lines in || For -the President’s House and Cap 


New Mexico, fifty thousand dollars. tol, the public grounds around them and around 
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the executive offices, and Pennsylvania avenue, | 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 

For purchase of books for library.at the Exec- 
utive mansion, to be expended under the direction 
of the President of the United @fates, two hua- || 
dred and fifty dollars. oe 

For erecting cast-iron lamp-posts and lightin 
the same with gas from the western terminus 
Pennsylvania avenue, through Bridge and High 
streets, in Georgetown, four ‘thoasand dollars: 
Provided, The cost of the same shall not exceed 
the price paid for those now in use by the Gov- 
ernment on Pennsylvania ayenue. 

For compensation to Alfred L. Rives, civil en- || 

ineer, and paying the incidental expenses in 
making surveys, drawings, specifications, and 
estimates for a bridge across the Potomac, under 
an act of Congress, six thousand four hundred 
and ten dollars and seventy-seven cents. | 

For repaits of the Potomac, Navy Yard, and 
upper bridges, six thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania aveawe, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For public reservation number two, and La- 
fayette Square, three thousand dollars. 

For taking care of the 








——————— 


for the land and prosecute the work, conditioned 
upon the city of Dubuque entering into a bond 
in its corporate capacity, with good and suflicient 
individual security for twice the amount of the 
appropriations, that the Legislature of lowa will 
at ite Next session pass an act ceding exclusive 
jurisdiction over the site to the United States, 
and forever exempting the property from all tax- 
ation. 

For flagging footway in the Congressional 
Burying Ground from the entrance of the same to 
the Government vault, two thousand two hun- 


| dred dollars. 


For the collection of agricultural statistics, in- 


economy, and the procurement and distribution | 
of euttings and seeds, sixty thousand dollars, to | 
be expended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents; and to enable the Commissioner 
of Patents to collect and report information in 
relation to the consumption of cotton in the sey- 
eral countries ofthe world, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied by 


} 





President’s Flouse, continuing the improvements 
of the same, and keeping them in order, three 
thousand dollars. 

For tire erection of stables and conservatory at 
the President’s House, to replace those about to 
be taken down to make room for the extension 
of the Treasury building, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the preservation and improvement of the 
Circle at the intersection of Pennsylvaniaand New 
Hampshire avenues and K and Twenty-Third 
streets, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the grading and graveling New 
Jersey avenue from North D street to New York 
avenue, the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

For the payment of laborersemployed in shovel- 
ing snow from the walks to and around the Cap- 
itol, the President’s House, and other public build- 
ings, five hundred dollars. | 
; or repairs of water-pipes, five hundred dol- | 
ars. 

For continuing Washington aqueduct, one mil- | 
lion of dollars. ' 

For continuing the improvement of Judiciary 
Square, repairing fencés, and completing the pave- 
ment around the same, six thousand dollars. 

For completing the improvementof the grounds 
of the Botanic Garden, one thousand dollars. 

. For continuing the grading and planting with 
trees the tinimproved portion of the mall, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the farnaces under the Senate 
Chamber, and Supreme Court rooms, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For United States Capitol extension, nine 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing: the work of the new dome of 
the Capitol, five hundred thousand dollars. 

For extension of the General Post Office, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 
post office and court-room at Buffalo, New York, 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars, 
including the ten percent. for incidentals, and for 
the like purpose at Chicago, Illinois, two hundred 
thousand dollars, with the ten per cent. for inci- 
dental expenses, 

For the construction of a custom-house, United 
States court-rooms, and post office, at Cairo, IHi- 
nois, fifty thousand dollars. 

_ For the construction of warehouses at quaran- 
tine station on the Mississippi river, below New 
Orleans, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said sum shall be expended until the 
State of Louisiana shall pass.a law ceding juris- 
diction over the site of such warehouse to the 
United States, and shall grant to the United States 
the use of so much land as. may be necessary for 
the construction of such warehouse with water 
front and privilege of the wharf now built or 
hereafter to be built at said station. 

For the continuation and completion of the 
custom-house, post office; &c., at Dubuque, Lowa, 
twenty thousand dollars, with ten per cent. for 
contingencies; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is he ‘authorized to: take possession and pay 





grounds south of the |} 


said Secretary and his Department, from the first 

day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 

to the thirticth June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
| eight, the allowance to be made to such super- 
| intendent with his salary as clerk not to exceed 
two thousand dollars per annum, the sum of seven 
hundred dollars. 

For flagging the main avenue in the Botanic 
Garden, and for stone gutter for same, three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the construction of a wooden bridge, with 
a double track, across the canal in the line of 
Maine avenue, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For amount due the contractors on the con- 
struction of the marine hospital at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, seventeen hundred and sixty-two 
dollars-and fifty-eight cents. 

For the continuation and completion of the 


United States court-house and post office at In- | 


dianapolis, Indiana, sixty-seven thousand dollars, 
(with ten per cent. for sontingencies. } 

For the continuation and completion of the 
buildimgs for the United States courts and post 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thousand dollars each, (with ten per cent. for 
contingencies. ) 

For completing and fitting up the post office in 
Ahe building erected for a customshouse and post 
office at Cincinnati, four thousand three hundred 
and.thirty-eight dollars and ninety cents, 

For completing the custom-house at Belfast, 
Maine, and for furnishing the same, three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, with ten per cent. for 
| contingencies. 

For completing the custom-house at Bath, 
| Maine, five thousand five hundred dollars. 

For, fencing and grading the site of the custom- 
| house at Bath, Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

| For enlarging the custom-house at Ogdensburg, 
| New York, and providing for the uses of the 
United States courts and their Federal officers, 
fifty thousand dollars, with ten per cent. on the 
| same for contingencies. 

For repaving Pennsylvania avenue, at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said strect, 
on the plan known as Belgian pavement, the sum 
of. five thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for that purpose. 

For furnishing lamp-posts and lamps on the 
north, east, and west sides of Lafayette Square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footways on 
| the south side of said square, and underdraining 
|| the same, the sum of one thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
|| congressional journals and documents, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions contained in the joint reso- 





uary, cighteen hundred and fifty-seven, twenty- 
two thousand dollars. 
For a small class reyenue cutter, to be located 
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| resist the tendency to oxydize toa greater extent 


than others, and to ascertain under what circum- 

stances they are found, and where, in erder to 

facilitate Ha. proper selections of iron for public 
ousand five hundred dollars, 

For completing and furnishing the building 

purchased of the Bank of Seam vania to adapt 

it to the uses of a post office in the city of Phila- 


colphing one hundred thousand dollars. 


vestigations for promoting agriculture and rural || rea 


or expenses of loans and Treasury notes, five 
thousand dollars, being so much of the amount 
of such appropriation heretofore made as was 
carried to the surplus fund on the thirtieth June, 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-six, which is hereby 
propriated. 
o enable the President of the United States to 
| carry into effect the act of Congress of the third 
| March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any 
subsequent acts now in force for the suppression 
| of the slave trade, eight thousand dollars, 
| To enable the Secretary of State to pay for the 
| services af Dr. James Morrow as agricuiturist to 
| the Japan expedition under Commodore Perry, 





| 


|| such sum ag shall be found due under the act for 
|| his relief, approved eighteenth February, eigh- 


| teen Sondsod nen fifty-seven, five thousand nine 
| hundred and ninety-five dollars and sixty cents, 
| or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

| For the erection of a temporary capitol for 
| Washington Territory, thirty thousand dollars, 
| and for a penitentiary in the same Territory, 
| twenty thousand dollars, inclusive of the sites of 
the buildings: Provided, That cach building shall 
be finished for the sums herein appropriated. 

To enable the Committee ou the Library to 
contract with Mr. Healy for a series of portraits 
of the Presidents of the United States for the 
Executive Mansion: Provided, The cost of the 
same shall not exceed one thousand dollars for 
the full-length portraits, the sum of five thousand 
| dollars is hereby appropriated; ov in. the discre- 
tion of the committee, to purchasé’such ef Stuart’s 
portraits of the Presidents as shall be for sale. 

For building a court-house and post office at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house and post office at 
Columbia, South Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house at Madison, Wis- 





|| lution of Congress, approved twenty-eighth Jan- 


in the collection district of Key West, five thou- 


sand five hundred dollars. 
To enable the Secyetary 


of the Treasury to 


cause such experiments and analyses of different 


beds of ore, as to test whether an 


of such ores, 


in their native state, possess#alloys that will 


consin, fifty thousand dollars. 

|| For acourt-house and post office at Memphis, 
| in the State of Tennessee, fifty thousand dollars. 

| Fora building at Tallahassee, Florida, to ac- 
‘| commodate the United States courts and post 
Office, fifty thousand dollars. , 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the salaries of the judges of the circuit and 
orphans’ courts of the District of Columbia, for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, four thousand and filly dollars. 

For the completion of a United States court- 
| house and post office at Key West, Florida, thirty 
thousand dollars, with ten per cent, for contin- 
gencies, and so much as may be necessary for the 
| purpose of a suitable site for the same. 
| Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint or employ, in his official 
household, the following officers, to wit: one pri- 
vate secretary, atan annual salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one steward, at an annual 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, who shall, under 
the direction of the President, have charge of, and 
be responsible for, the plate and furniture of the 
'| President’s Mansion, and shall discharge such 
other duties as the President may assign him; 
and one messenger, at an annual salary of nine 
hundred dollars, and such sum as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the proyisions of this 
section to the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-eight, is l@reby appropriated out of any 
| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 

ated; and that for contingent expenses of the ex- 
|| ecutive office, including stationery therefor, to be 
|| expended under the direction of the President, 
from the date of this act to the thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he pereed, is, 
authorized to inerease the length of the building 
for the custom-house, post office, and court-rooms 
at Galveston, Texas, as many feet as the appro- 
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priation heretofore made will admit of being 
done. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of ten eaueeel dollars be, and the same hereby 
is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- | 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for continuing 


the system of protecting human life from ship- | 


Laws of the United States. 





reéxamine the account between the United States || ing || reexamine the account between the United States || _ From Pittsburg, via Pittsburg and Conneliews, 


| and the State of Maryland, as the same was, _ 


time to time, adjusted under the act 

the thirteenth May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, entitled *¢ An act authorizin 

yment of interest due to the State of ary 

e 


and;’’ and on such reéxamination to assume 


wreck, as heretofore established, by life-boats || sums expended by the State of Maryland for the 


and othe ‘r means, on the coast of Massachusetts; 


the said sum to be expended by the Boston 
Humane Society, under the direction and control 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 


use and benefit of the United States, and the sums 
refunded and repaid by the United States to the 
said State, and the times of such payments as 


|| being correctly stated in the account, as the same 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 


authorized to construct the steam revenue cutter | 
rovided for by the act of Congress approved || be observed, to wit: Interest shall be calculated 
ep sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, | 
entitled “An act to authorize the President of || interest the payment shall be first applied, and if 
the United States to cause to be procured, by | 7 exceed the interest due, the balance shall be | 


purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer as a | 
revenue cutter,”’ by contract or otherwise, in any | 
manner which in his judgment may seem best | 
for the public interests. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
not be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior, in 
executing the improvements around the Capitol 
ordered in this, or in any other act, to sell either 
the railing, coping, or rubble stone now in use on 
the Capitol grounds, but shall, when they are 
superseded, use so much thereof as may be ne- 


cessary in inclosing Judiciary Square, and the | 


remainder shall be used in inclosing such public | 


grounds as the President may direct. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the pro- | 


visions of the act of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, fixing the salary of the col- 
lector of the port of Chicago, Illinois, at twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, shall not be 
so construed as to deprive the said collector of 
the per centum allowed by the sixth section of the 








act approved March third, eighteen hundred and | 


forty-nine, to such officers as ‘may have been des- 
ignated as depositaries under the act of August 


sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, and the | 
benefits of said sixth section are hereby extended 


to said collector. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the fifth section of the actentitled “ An 
act making As pat oe ws for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-one,’’ approved the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, which established and limited the compen- 
sation of collectors of customs, shall be construed 
to apply to surveyors performing, or having per- 
formed, the duties of collectors of the customs, 
who shall be entitled to the same compensation 
as is aliowed to collectors for like services in the 
settlement of their accounts. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States may enlarge the area of 
the reservation Mendocino by extending its bound- 
ary northward, along the coast of the Pacific 
ocean, to the vicinity of Cape Mendocino, em- 
bracing sufficient territory for the colonization of 
the liane ingpe 3 coast range of mountains north 
of the Bay of San Francisco, and also those in the 
valley of the Sacramento river, but such exten- 
sion shall not interfere with the preémption claims 
of settlers. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed 
at the city of Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, a suitable fire-proof building for the accom- 
es of the circuit and district courts of the 

nited States, and for this purpose the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
poreby appropriated out of any money in the 

reesuey not otherwise appr8priated. 

Sec. 11. nd be it further enacted, That the 
Seeretary of the Interior be authorized to employ 
in the office of Indian Affairs five tergporary clerks 
duriag the fiscal year; and for their compensation 
the sum of seven thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the same to be in lieu of 
the five temporary clerks heretofore authorized 
to be employed in said office. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 


| Yor 


has heretofore been passed at the Treasury De- 
partment; but in the calculation of interests due 
under the act aforesaid, the following rules shall 


up to the time of any payment made. To this 


short of the interest, the balance of interest 
shall not be added to the principal so as to pro- 
duce interest. Second interest shall be allowed 
the State of Maryland on such sums only on 
which the said State either paid interest or lost 
my by the transfer of an inferest-bearing 
un 
Sec. 13. And be it fettirenetteh, That if, upon 
such reéxamination of the account and applica- 
tion of the above rules, any money shall be found 
to be due to the State of Maryland, the same shall 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Pusric, XXXIX.—An Act to establish certain 
Post Roads in the United States, and the Ter- 
ritories thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the following roads be, and the 
same are ‘Thereby, declared post roads, to wit: 

MAINE. 

From Patten, Penobscot county, via Island 
Falls, to Smyrna, in Aroostook county. 

From Rockland, via Rockville, West Camden, | 
South Hope, Union, McLain’s Mills, North Ap- | 

leton, Searsmont, South Montville, Liberty, | 
ontville, South Freedom, West Freedom, Cen- | 
tre Albion, Albion, East Benton, and Benton, to | 

Kendall’s Mills. 

From North Castine, via West Brookville, 
South Brookville, and Brookville, to Sedgwick. 

From Skowhegan to North Anson. 

From Weston, via Bancroft, Barker Tract, and 
Reed Plantaticn, to the Molunkus Post Office. 

VERMONT. 

From North Sheldon, via West Berkshire, to 
Berkshire, in Franklin count 

From Vergennes, via West Addison and Chim- 
ney Point, to Port King, in the State of New 


Pica Bradford, viaEast Corinth, Waits River, 
ae Orange, Washington, and Barre, to Mont- 
ler. 

From St. Johnsbury, via West Waterford, 
Lower Waterford, and Waterford, to Littleton, 
New Hampshire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

From South Westport, via Westport Point, to 

Adamsville, Rhode Island. 
CONNECTICUT. 
From Waterbury, via Middlebury, to Wood- 


bu 

voles Wolcottville, via Torrington, to Goshen. 

NEW YORK. 

From Havana, in Schuyler count 
Mecklenburg, and Perry City, to 
in Tompkins county. 

From Owego, via South Owego, to Warren 
Centre, in Bradford county, Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Conneautville, Crawford county, via 

Crossingville and Edenboro’, to Waterford, in 


— oan 
erence, ea epegal pratin 
a in county, 
Maryland, to Emmitsburg, ‘in Frederick county, 


,» via Odessa, 
rumansburg, 


a to diminish the principal: If the payment 


From Pittsburg, via Pittsburg and C 
railroad, to Connellsville. te Cnnelleville 


Brookville, Jefferson county, via Rich. 
ardsville, Mary” Anaville, Shaffner’s Corners 
Beach Bo Bear Creek’s Mills, to Ridge’ 
wa 

oe Blue Ball, in Lancaster county, via 
Weaver’s Mill, Bowmansville, and Knawer’s , to 
A erone iM Lancaste 
rom Marietta, in r county, via §j 
Spring and Hempfield, to Lancaste a ave 
From Lancaster, via Willow Strest, Rawlins. 
ville, and Bethesda, to McCall’s Ferry. 
From Lancaster, via Greenland and Souders. 
burg, to Paradise. 
rom Beaver, via Parkinson and Service Post 
offices, to Frankford. 
From Evansburgh to Linesville, via Sherman. 
ville, in Crawford county 
From Hollidaysburg to Williamsburg. 
From Orcutt’s Cr Pennsylvania, to Cho. 
mung, New York. 
From Starrucca to Tallmansville. 
From Tallmonville, Wayne county, to Star. 
rucca, in said county. 


MARYLAND. 

From Oakland,in Alleghany county, viaGhiry’ 3 
Red House, Forks of Horse-Shoe Run, Bonni- 
field’s Mills, and Holly Meadows, to New Inter- 

| est, in Randolph county, Virginia. 

From Cockeysville, via Shawan, Butler, to 
Black Rock. 

From Allen’s Fresh to Thompkinsville. 

From Port Tobacco to Pisgah, in Charles 
county. 

From Frederick, via Lewiston and Catoctin 
Furnace, to Mechanicstown. 

From West Nottingham, via Battle Swamp, to 
Rising Sun. 

VIRGINIA. 

From Wellsburg, in Brook county, via Beth- 
any,to West Alexandria, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. 

From Water Lick, Warren county, to Ber- 
ner’s Springs, in Shenandoah county. 

From Estillville to Stony Creek, in Scott 
county. 

From New California, in Roane county, via 
William Gandee’s, Elijah Leforce’s, on the flat 
fork of Pocatadigo, and New Kentuck, to Sis- 
sonville, in Kanawha county. 

From Rowlesburg, in Preston county, via Buf- 
falo and Wolf creeks, up Cheat river, to the point 
on the Dry fork of said river where the route 
from Beverly, in Randolph county, crosses the 
said Dry for "of Cheat river. 

From Western Ford, Tuckercounty, via Laurel 
Hill, to Glady Creek, in Barbour county. 

From Woodstock, in Shenandoah county, to 
wires “Hess burgh, in Rockingh 

rom Harrisburgh, in am county, to 
Alum Springs, in Bath county. 

From Point Pleasant, in Mason county, via the 
Clarksburg road, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Buffalo, i in Putnam county, up Eighteen 
Mile Creek, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Concord, in Appomattox county, via 
Spanish Oaks, to Oakville. 

From Miller’s Tavern, in Essex county, to 
Bestland, in same ne 

-From Lancaster (CH -) 0 Merry Point. 

From Norfolk, & York river, to King and 
Queen, (C. H.,) touching at all post offices on 
said river. 

Establish a daily mail from Ashland, in Ken- 
tucky, to Guyondotte, i in Virginia. 

From William’s Wharf, by Green’s Wharf, to 
North End, in the county of Matthews. From 
Locust Dale to Oak Park, Madison county. 

NORTH CAROLINA. r 

From Chapel Hill, in Orange county, via Fear- 
ington’s Mill. Asa Bi ia there, Thomas B. 
Farren’s and Maniy Snipe’s, to White Cross, 1n 


Orange count 
von From Strickland pees in Deuphin county, 
via  Dreeden and Prescott, to fish. 


From Clinton, in Sam county, via Tay- 
lor’s Bridge, to Harrel’s , in New Hanover 
county. 

From Lileville, in Anson county, via Hailey’s 
Ferry, to Rockingham, in Richmond county. 
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Laws of the United States. 





From Durham’s Depot, in Orange county, via 
simm’s Mill, Douglass and Webb’s Factory, 
Round Hill, Dials Creek, Cross Roads, near Red 
Mountain, to South Lowell. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From Horse Shoe, South Carolina, via Holly 
Springs, Long Creek, and Checkeroe, to Clayton, 

sorg ia. 

Oren Anderson, via Piercetown, Equality, 
Slabtown, Chutubusco, and Milwee, to Ander- 


| Point, Cold Springs, Benton’s Ferry, Coelk, 
| French Settlement, and Bayou Barbary, to Spring- 
| field, in Livingston parish. 

From Minden, Claiborne parish, via Simm’s 
| & Burns’s Store and Big Spring, to Magnolia, 
| Arkansas. 























From Cottrell’s, on the Mermenton river, via 
Lake Arthur, to the Grand Chenier, in 
-— sr" M 
rom Simmsport, in Avoyelles parish, to the 
mouth of the Bayou Rouge, in St. Landry parish. 

From Ringgold, in Bienville parish, via Mos- 
cow, to Fillmore, in Bossier parish. 

From New Orleans to the Cheniere Caminada. 

From New Orleans to St. Bernard. ; 

From New Orleans, via Balize, to Southwest 
Pass. 

From Plaquemine, in Iberville parish, to Char- 
enton, in St. Mary’s parish. 
OHIO. 
From Racine, in Meigs county, to Ravens- 
wood, in Jackson county, Virginia. 
From New Philadelphia, via Altona, to New 
Comerston, in Tuscarowas county. 
From New Bremen, via Knoxville, to Wapa- 
koneta, Auglaize county. 
From Perrysville, via Palmers Cross Roads and 
Riper’s Settlement, to Ashland. 
From Gallipolis, in Gallia county, to Hamdon, 
| in Vinton county. 

From Conneaut, via Clark’s Corners, in Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, Beaver and Beaver Centre, 
in Pennsylvania, to Conneautville, Pennsylvania. 

From Leipsic to Pleasant Post Office, in Put- 
nam county. 4 

From Oak Hill, in Jackson county, via Rocky 
Hill, Key Stone Furnace, Vinton and Edington, 


on. 
Pret Anderson, via Varannes and Level Land, 
to Abbeville Court-House. 

From Pickens, (C. H.,) via Bartin’s Table 
Rock, South Saluda, to Greenville. 

GEORGIA. : 

From Lumpkin, Stewart county, via Florence, 
to Glenville, in Alabama, 

From Newnan, Coweta county, to Wedowee, 
in Randolph county, Alabama. : 

From Covington, via Rocky Plains, Snapping 
Shoal, to Beersheba, Henry county. 

From the terminus of the Brunswick and Flor- 
ida railroad, west of the Saltilla river, to the 
terminus of the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf 
railroad, west of the Altamaha river. 

ALABAMA. 

From Franklin to Geneva, in Henry county. 

From Callier’s Store, in Pike county, via How- 
ard’s Level, to Buslyville, in Coffee county. 

From Greenville, via South Butler, to Oaky 
Streak, in Butler county. ) : 

From Troy, in Pike county, via Whitewater, 
Rockyhead, Haw Ridge, and Westville, to New- 
ton, in Dale county; the route heretofore estab- 
lished by law from Troy, via Rockyhead, to 
Daleville, is hereby discontinued and repealed. ,. || to Wilkesville 

Orees Sonngenss ve venegromnrgg peas From Oak Hill, via Wales, Patriot, Land Fork, 
Ford, Goldville, Jackson’s Camp, Almond, Ne- || and’ Gisary Hides, ‘to ‘Marion, ‘in Lawrenes 
sabulga, to Wedowee. ' | ace ’ ’ 

From Burleson, in Franklin county, to Barns- y: 
ville, in Marion county. 

From Dadeville, via Montreal, Island Home, 
Fish Pond, Bulger’s Mills, to Nixburgh. | 
From Winchester, on Mobile and Ohio rail- 











KENTUCKY. 


From Greenupsburgh, via Old Steam Furnace, 
| Clinton Furnace, Cannonsburgh, New Hope, and 
Botts’ Store, to John Bife’s, in Lawrence county. 
road, via Isney, Butler, Mount Sterling, and From Greenupsburg, up the East Fork of Little 
Tompkinsville, to Linden, in Marengo county. Sandy River, to Isaac Bott 8, In Lawrence coun- 

From Mobile, via Blakely, to Cottrell and || ty, thence to Louisa. 
Donnelly’s Mills, in Baldwin county. TENNESSEE. 
From St. Stephen’s, in Washington county, From Bristol, in Sullivan county, via Taylors- 
to Citronell, in Mobile county. , ville, Sugar Grove, to Lenoir, in North Caro- 
From Stephenson, via Allison Callin’s, to Lar- || Jina. 
kin’s Fork, in Jackson county. From Lacy’s Depot, in Carter county, via 
From Bridgeville, Pickens county, to Macon, |; Elizabethton, Taylorsville, to Jefferson, in North 
Noxubee county, Mississippi. fo ; Carolina. 
From Tuskegee, via New Potosi, to Society From Talbott’s Mills, in Jefferson county, via 
Hill. ‘ Homer’s Mills, Easby Ferry, Brook’s Store, to 
From the State Line Station, on the Mobile || Rutledge, in Granger county. 
and Ohio railroad, to Bladen Springs, in Choctaw From Waverly, in Humphrey’s county, via 
county. ‘ Rockport, Chase Ville, and Farmville, to Lex- 
From Burleson, in Franklin county, to Barnes- || ington. 


ville, in Marion county. INDIANA. 


MISSISSIPPI. From Georgetown, via Indianola, Hickory 

From Greenville, in Washington county, to Grove, Upper Embarrass, to Pesotum Station, on 
McNutt, in Sunflower county. | the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central rail- 

From Kosciusko, via Centre, Yorka, and Edin- || road. aS , : ; 
burg, to Union, in Newton county. From Rising Sun, in Ohio county, via John 

eo Charleston, Talahatchie county, via Mc- || Scranton’s, Milton Mills, Bear Branch, to Cross 
Mullin’s Store, Big Mound, to McNutt. Plains, in Ripley county. 

From Napoleon, Arkansas, via Printers, in Bol- From Franklin, in Jackson county, via Beards- 
ivar county, to Elm Wood and Victoria, in Bol- || town, Bogstown, to London, in Shelby county. 
ivar county. From Aurora, in Dearborne county, to Rising 

From Lexington, in Holmes county, via Tchula || Sun. 4 2. 
at the * Head of Honey Island,” and Gillespie, From Cannelton, in Perry county, to Paoli, in 
in Sunflower county, to Greenville. range county. — = ase , 

From Summit, in Pike county, to Meadville, || From Salem, via Beck’s Mill and Organ Spring 
in Franklin county. ill, to Fredericksburg, in Washington county. 


From McLeod's Post Office direct to Bricklay From New Castle, in Henry county, via Cadiz, 


Post Office. to Greensboro’, in said county. ; 

From Old Hickory, in Simpson county, via|| From Paoli, in Orange county, via Newton 
Floydstown, Cato Springs, to Brandon, in Ran- || Stuart, to Carmelton, in Perry county. = 
kin coun From Salem, via Beck’s Mills, to Fredericks- 


ty. 
From ola Hickory, via Scotchtown, to Wil- || burg, in Washington county. 


lomeeanhe jo Comneiee Square M ILLINOIS. 
i i to to t : 
C wae in Covit Se dene y wis wae an Pesotum to New Albany, in Cole’s 
LOUISIANA. From Olney, in Richland county, via Ing 
ee Simmsport, in Avoyelles parish, to Big || Prairie, Bible Grove, to lone, in 
end. 


From Clinton, in East Feliciana, via Stony 
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connecting with the Chi and 
road, and the Sa and Rock Island railroad, 
via Wyannet ‘ 

dota, Sheffield, 
Peru, and La Salle. 


Solomon’s, 
school-house, and Dover, to Carrollton. 


Creek, to Vi 


county. 
From Rossfield, Peoria county, via Robin Nest, 


es 
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Princeville, _ Slackwater, to Wyoming, in 


rke county. 
From Vermont, in Fulton county, via Table 


Grove and Johnson’s, to Macomb. 


From Princeton, in Bureau eve ie Tekiivs 
ington rail- 


Neponsett, Dora, Men- 
nnessee, Rock Island, Trenton, 


From Verden, via Chapman’s Point, Lewis 
Scottville, Athenaville, Liberty 


From Mount Carroll, via Fairhaven, to Gen- 


nessee Grove. 


From Carlinville, via Rhodes’s Point, Fidelity, 


and Jerseyville, to Harden. 


From Winchester, via Exeter, to Bethel. 
From S meget, via Horse Creek, and Brush 
en. 

From Petersburg, via Sweetwater, to Elichart. 
From Dement Station, in the county of Ogle, 


on the Chicago, Fulton, and Iowa railroad, 
thence northerly on or near the county line 
between Ogle and De Kalb counties, via Hick’s 
Mills Post Office, Cherry Valley, in Winnebago 
county. 


MISSOURI. 
From Warrensburg, in Johnson county, to 


Butler, in Bates county. 


From Warrensburg to Pleasant Hill, in Cass 


county. 


From Lexington, via Richmond, Millville, and 


Tinney’s Grove, in Ray county, to Utica, in 
Livingston county. 


From California, in Moniteau county, to Vor- 


sailles, in Morgan county. 


From Jefferson City, via Missouri river, to St. 


Joseph. 


From St. Louis, via Pacific railroad, to Jeffer- 


son City. 


ARKANSAS. 
From Waldron, Scott county, via John Jones’s, 


to John N. Slosson’s, on the Porteau, in Sebas- 
tian county. " 


From Perryville, via Thomas Holmes’s Mills, 


Esquire Tyler’s, Crawford, on South Fourche le 


‘are creek, to Buffington Post Office, in Tell coun- 


| ty, and Cedar Creek Post Office, in Scott county. 


From Desarce, Prairie county, via Cotton Plant, 
to Oakland, in St. Francis county. 

From Huntsville, in Madison county, via Ber- 
ryville, in Carroll county, to the mouth of James’s 

ork of White river, Missouri. 

From Columbus, in Hempstead county, via 
Millwood and Richland, to Rocky Comfort. 

From Jackson Port, on White river, via Pow- 
hatan, in Lawrence county, to Pocahontas, in 
Randolph county, 

From Helena, in Phillips county, via St. Fran- 
cis and Poinsett counties, to Gainesville, in Green 
county. 

From Calhoun, in Columbia county, to Franks- 
ville, in Claiborne parish, 

From Little Rock, via Perryville, Danville, 
Boonville, and Greenwood, on the south side of 
Arkansas river, to Fort Smith. — 

_ From Brownsville to Taylor’s Bluff, on White 
river. 

From Catnden, via Magnolia, to Lewisville. 

From Little Rock, via Washington, to Clarks- 
ville, in Texas, 

From Little Rock, through Hot Spring county, 
to Stinnett’s Mill, near the line of Pike and Clark, 
thence by Hill’s Mill, in Polk county, thence by 
the residence of 8. R. Park, thence through the 
northeast corner of Sevier county till it intersectS 
the Fort Towson road, thence through the Choc- 
taw nation to Wright’s Ferry, on Red river, 
thence to Paris, in Lamar county, Texas. 

. MICHIGAN. 

From Pine Run, via Arbela, to Worth, in Tua- 
caloosa county. . 4 \ 

From Port Huron, via Clyde Mills, Pine River, 
and Wales, to Memphis. : 

-From Mason, in Ingham county, via Aurchives, 
to Eaton Rapids. ° 

From Ionia to Fallsburg. 
From Homer, in Calhoun county, to Pekau- 


sha. . 
road Ionia, by Greenville, to Leonard, 
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From Constantine, in St. Joseph’s county, via 
Shaw's Millis, Williams, and B 
Cassapolis, in Cass county, 

From lonia to Vermontville. 

From Hillsdale, via South Jefferson and Ran- 
som, to Wood’s Corners. 

From Boston, via Patterson’s Mills, to Green- 
ville, in said State. 

From lonia, by Crystal, to the Centre of Isa- 
bella county. 

From Ionia, by North Plains, to Matherson,° 
in the State of Michigan. 

TEXAS. 

From Weatherford to Belknap, in Belknap 
county. ’ 

From Tarrant, Hopkins county, via Quitman, 
Canton, Big Rock, to Athens, in Henderson 
county. 

From Gainesville, via Pilot Point, in Denton | 
county, to McKinney. 

From Brownsville, via Fort Merrill and San 
Antonio, to Austin 

From Waco Village, in McLenan county, to 
Gatesviile, in Coryell county, thence to Lam- 
passes, in Lampasses county. 


FLORIDA. ° 


From Alligator, the county seat of Columbia || 


county, to New Bottom, on the Suwanne river. 
From Orange Spring to Flemington. 


IOWA. 


From Leon, in Decatur county, via Mount || 
Ayr, in Ringgold county, Bedford, in Taylar || 


county, Clarinda, in Page county, Sidney, in 


Frémont county, lowa, to Nebraska City, in || 


Nebraska Territory. 
From McGregor’s Landing, in Clayton county, | 
via Decorah, in Winnesheik county, New Ore- 


Stacyville and Saint Ausgar, in Mitchell county, 
to Glen Mary and Bristol, in Worth county. 
From Guttenburg, in Clayton county, via Elk- || 
ort, Yankee Settlement, to Independence, in | 
uchanan county. 
From Guttenburg, via Peck’s Ferry and Coles- | 


burg, in Delaware county, to Dyersville, in Du- || 


buque county. 
F 


rom Guttenburg, via Glen Haven and Bee- || 


town, to Lancaster, in Grant county, Wiscon- | 
sin. 

From Marietta, in Marshall county, via Steam- | 
boat Rock, in Hardin county, to intersect same 
mail route already established. 

From Indianola, in Warren county, Iowa, via 
Qsceola and Leon, to Princeton, in Mercer county, | 
Missouri. 

From Newton, in Jasper county, via Pleas- | 
antville, in Marion county, to Chariton, in Lucas 
county. | 

From Fort Dodge, via Dakotah, Cresco, and 
Algona, to Mankato, in Minnesota Territory. 

“rom Marengo, via Toledo, Indiantown, Mar- 
shalltown, Marietta, and Nevada, to Boonsboro’. 

From Clear Lake City, via Buffalo Grove, Al- 
gona,and Paoli, to Spirit Lakes, in Dickinson 





county, 
From Marictta to Eldora, thence to Iowa Falls, 
From Fulton City, Lilinois, via Clinton, De 
Witt, Mechanicsburg, Lisbon, and Mount Ver- 
non, to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
From De Witt, via Tipton, toTowa City. 
From Winterset, in Madison county, via La 
Porte and Osceola, to Leon, in Decatur county. 
From Maquoketa, in Jackson county, via Ful- 
fon, Farmers’ Creek, Otter Creek, Zwingle, and 
Buncombe, to Dubuque. 
From Ottumwa, in Wapello county, to Chari- 
ton, in Lucas county, via Blakesburg and Albia. 
From Mount Pleasant, in Henry county, via 
Brighton, to-Oskaloosa, in Mahaska county, 
rom lowa City, in Johnson county, via Was- 
sonvillc, in Washington county, South English, 
Webster, Sigourney, and Martinsburg, in Keo- 
kuk county, to Ouumwa, in llo county. 
Froni Oskaloosa, in M county, ‘via 
Knoxville, Pleasantville, and Indianola, to Win- 
terset, in Madison county. “~~ 
From Newton, in Jasper county, vie Pella and 
it Woteu county leds 
|, in Towa county, ‘via i 


Knoxville, to 
From Ma lo, in 
arshall, ua Fayette, Marietta, 


Tema county, 


whththiad GA ie 
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| in Marshall county, and Eldora to Iowa Falls, in 


rownsville, to || Hardin count 


From Brightoni; in Washington county, via 
Richland, Joker, Martinsburg, utler Post Office, 
_and Frémont, to Oskaloosa, in Mahaska:county. 

From Fort Des Moines, via Greenbush, St. 

Charles, Osceola, and Hopeville, to Mount Ayr, 

in Ringgold county. Rey a 
From Wapello, in Louisa county, to Mount 

Pleasant, in Henry county. 

From lowa City, via North Bend, on the west 
| side of lowa river, Roberts’s Ferry, on said river, 

Cedar Rapids. 
WISCONSIN. 


From Hale’s Corners, in Milwaukee county, 
to Union Grove, in Racitie county. - 

From New London, via Northport, Hobat’s 
Mills, to Waupacca. 
| From Columbus, via Hamden, Lodi, and West 
| Point Centre, to Clifton. 
| From Ceresco, via Dartford, Princeton, Mon- 

tello, Packwaukie, and Oxford, to Mauston, in 

| Adams county. 
| From Portage City, via Montello, Stony Hill, 
| Dacotah, Adario, * hel Vista, and Plover, to 
| Stevens’s Point. 
From Oshkosh, via Algoma, Omro, Berlin, La 
Cote, St. Marie, Princeton, and Montello, to 
Portage City. - 

From Wantona, via Neshhoro, to Montello. 

From Berlin, via Seneca, Neshhoro, and 
Shields, to Montello. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Patch Grove, Bee- 
| town, and Potosi, to Dunlieth, Illinois. 
From Prairie du Chien, via Nezekan, Painted 
| Rock, and Wexford, to Lansing, Iowa. 
From Prairie du Chien, via MeGregor’s Land- 





ing.ane Clayton City, to Guttenburg, in lowa, 
gon and Howard Centre, in Howard county, || 


rom Bayfield to Chippewa Falls. 
From Richland Centre, in Richland county, 


| via Woodstock, Spring Valley, ae and 


Sparta, in Monroe county, to 
in Jackson county. 

From Waupacca, Waupacca county, via Peter 
Grover’s, to Stevens’s Point. 
| From Black River Falls to Neillsville, in Clark 
| county. 
From Steven’s Point, via Neillsville and Wes- 
_ton’s Rapids, to Eau Claire. 

From New London, in Waupacca county, via 
Northport, Little Wolf, Ogdensburg, and Iola, to 
Steven’s Point. , 

From. Viroqua;in Bad Axe county, via Brook- 
ville, Reedstown, Tinny Settlement, Barnes’s 
Mill, in Richland county, to Richmond. 

From Pertage City, in Columbia county, via 
Pacific, Dekora, Lodi, and West Point, to Prai- 

| rie du Sac, in Sauk county. 
|* From Bellville, in Dane county, via New Gla- 
rus, to Monticello, in Green county. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Eagle Point and 
Necedah, to Steven’s Point. 
| From La Crosse, via Galesville, Pigeon Creek, 

and Somerville, to Eau Claire. 

From Eau Claire, via Rock Creek, in Dunn 

county, Bear Creek, Little Bear Creek, Buffalo 


lack River Falls, 





} 
} 





From Watertown City, via Farmington, Rome, 
and Oak Hill, to Palmyra. 

From Waubeck, in Dunn county, to Hudson, 
in St, Croix county. 

From Prescott, in Pierce county, via Carson 
and Eaton’s Mills, Waubeek, Dunnville, Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls, Weston’s Rapids, to 
Necedah, in Adams county.. 

From Fountain,City, in Buffalo county, via 
Waubeek, Menomonee, to St. Croix Falls. 

From Steven’s Point, via Chippewa Falls, to 


Hadson. - . yor), gi, 

’ From Muscoda to Mineral Point. a 
From Reedsburg, via Rockbridge, Fancy Creek, 

Reedstown, New kville, > an 

treat, to Desold, in Bad Axe county. 

Muscoda, ‘via Orion, Reedctown, and 


Viroqua, torLa Crosse, . 
From Toland’s Prairie, via Alderly, and Ash- 
ipun, to Watertown. ivi SE_tti.,' 
From Palmyra, in Jeffersontounty, to Water- 
town. oc 
_ Prom Waukesha, Waukesha county, to West 
Bend, in Washington county. 
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From Eau Claire, via northeast corner of 
twenty-seven, near Ettinges, to Alma, 
county. 


f Bection 
in Duna 
CALIFORNIA. 

From Placerville to Georgetown, in Eldorado 
county, — 

‘From Placerville, via Newtown, to Indian Dig. 
gins, in Eldoradocounty. 

From Uniontown, in Humbolit county, to 
Trinidad, in Klamath county. ; 

From Nevada, via Hoyt’s Crogsing, on the 
South Yuba river, Sweetland, Sebastopol, San 
Juan, in Nevada county, and Truman’s Cross. 
ing, on the Middle Yuba river, to Camptonyil|. 
in Yuba county. ’ 

From Crescent City, via Waldo and Clover. 
ville, to Jacksonville, in Oregon Territory, 

From Napa City to Clear Lake. 

‘From Napa City, via White Sulphur Sprines 
Knight’s Ranch, Alexander’s Ranch, on Russia; 
river, to Santa Rosa. 

From Monterey, via San Luis Obispo, to 
Santa Barbara. 

MINNESOTA. 

From Fort Ridgely, via South Pass of the 
Rocky Moufitains, Soda Springs, Head of Hum- 
boldt River, Honey Lake,and Noble’s Pass, in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to Shasta City, 
California. 

From Minneapolis, via Excelsior, to Gleneve, 

From Owatonée, via Geneva, to Albert Lee’s, 

From Cannon Falls, via. Mantorville, High 
Forest, Elkhorn, Spring Valley, and Forestville, 
to Elliotta. 

From Forestville, via Arnoldsville, Minnesota, 
to West Union, Iowa. 

From Chatfield, via Marion and Rochester, to 
Faribault. 

From -Lickville to Belle Plain. 

From St. Cloud to Otter Tail City. 

From New Ulm to St. Cloud. 

From Otter Tail City to Leech Lake. 

From Otter Tail City'to Crow Wing; 

From Crow Wing, Minnesota, to Superior, 
Wisconsin. ; 

From Leeeh Lake to Pokego-man Falls. 

From Anoka, via St. Jonathan, to Snake River. 

From St. Paul, via St. Jonathan and Prince- 
ton, to Ojibwa, 

From Elk river, via St. Jonathan, to Sunrise 


City. 

Bios Taylot’s Falls to St. Jonathan. 

From Chatfield, via Washington, and Spring 
Valley, in Minnesota, to Osage, lowa. 

From Chatfield, via Washington and Harrison, 
to Austin. 

From Chisago City to Chengwatana. 

From Chisago City to Taylor’s Fails. 

From Chisago City to Marine Falls. 

From Chisago City to Stillwater. 

From Austin to nketo. | 

From St. Peter’s, via Bancroft, Minnesota, to 
Bradford, Iowa. a 

From Red Wing to Albert Lee’s. 

From Wabashaw, via Centreville and Roches- 
ter, to Austin. 

From Northwood to Greenwood. ° 

From Red Wing, via Mazeppa, to Oronoka. 

‘Frony Otter Tail City to nridge. 

From Twin Lake, via Carlton’s and Oneota, to 
Du Luth. ' 
: From Blue Earth City, Minnesota, to Algona, 

owa.. 

From Taylor’s Falls to W yomiiig. 
" From St. Paul, via White‘Bear Lake, Forrest 
Lake, Chisago City, to Alhambra. 

From Chisago City to Cambridge. 

From Red Wing to Verona. 
; From Manketo, via St. Nicholas, to Osage, 

owa. 

From Hokah, via Middletown, Watertown, 
and Portland, to Lansing, Iowa. . 

From Winona, via Money Creek, Houston, 


‘Yacatan, and Belleville, to Decorah, lowa. 


From Tepeeotah ‘to Faribault. 
From "Tepeeotah to Chatfield. : 
_ From Tepeeotah to Black River Falls, Wiscon- 
sin. AVA 

From Henderson, via Redstone City and New 
Ulm, to the Falls of Sioux river. 
_. From South Bend, vis Butiernut Valley, to New 
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From Oronoka to Faribault. 2h. | 
From Pokegammon, via Ojibwa, to Mille Lac 


Yom Little Falls to Mille Lae City, xf 
From Elliotta, via Leroy and Austin, to Elli- 


“ren St. Peter, via Glencoe, to St. Cloud. 
From Cannon Falls, via Kenyon and Rice 
Lake, to Austin. : : , 
From St. Peter, via Wilton and Austin, to 
Dekorah, lowa. 


OREGON. , 

From Port Orford, via Randolph and Empire || 
City, in Coose county, to Winchester, in Doug- 
Jas county. 


NEW MEXICO. 


From Las Cruces, via Mesilla, in Dona Ana 
county, to Sucson. 

From Sucson, via Arizona, Colorado City, to 
San Diego,.California. : 

From El Paso, via Mesilla, Sucson, Arizona, | 
and Fort Yuma, to San Diego, California. 


WASHINGTON. 
From Olympia, via Arcadia, to Oakland. © 
KANSAS. 


From Kansas city, Missouri, via Wyandotte, 
Kansas, Quindara, and Lawrence, to Leecomp- 
ton. 

From Kansas City, via Delaware City, to 
Leavenworth City. 

From Tecumseh, via Walkarusa City, to 
Richardson, 

From Westport, Missouri, via Bloomington, 
Paris, and Sugar Mound, to Confichiqui, Kansas, 

From Paoli, via Assawatomie, Bloomington, 
and Paris, to Sugar Mound. 

From Lecompton, via Davis and Midway, to 


| 
| 





From Paoli, via Brooklyn and Paris, to Sugar 
Mound. 

From Crawford Seminary, via Talequa, to 
Fort Smith. 

Appnoven, March 3, 1857. 








Pusuie, XL.—An Act to supply Deficiencies in 
the Appropriations for the service of the fiscal | 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated to supply deficien- 
cies in, the appropriations for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, out of any money inthe 
Treasury not paren appropriated, namely: 

For the compensation of the officers, elerks, 
messengers, and others, receiving .an annual sal- 
ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 

or an additional messenger, from first Febru- 
ary to the thirtieth June, e) 
fifty-seven, at twelve hundred dollars per annum, 
four hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents. 

For increase of compensation of the superin- 
tendent in, charge of the Senate furnaces, from 
fourteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, at one hundred and twenty dollars per 
annum in addition to former salary, one hundred 
and four dollars and seventy-eight cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For the Congressional Globe and binding the 
same, three thousand two hundrét and eighty- 
six dollars and sixty-two cents. 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses 
and carryalls, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and one dollars. is, 

For stationery, four thousand dollars. 








hteen hundred and || 
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Sqpetomenl, consisting of. fuel for. the officers, 
emfigted men, guard, hospital store-houses and 
offices, forage.in kind for the horses, mules, and 
oxen of the quartermaster’s department at the 
several posts and stations, and with the armies 
in the field; for the horses of the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the 
cegamnen of mounted riflemen, the companies of 
light artillery and such companies of infantry as 
may ba mounted, and for the authorized number 
of officers’ horses when serving in the-field and 
at the outposts, of straw, for soldiers’ bedding, 
and of stationery, including company and other 
blank-books for the Army, certificates for dis- || 
charged soldiers, blank forms for the pay and 
quartermaster’s departments, and for the print- 
ing of division and department orders, army reg- 
wlesions and reports, two hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the increased compensation of clerks in 
the assay office in New York, authorized by the 
actof third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the branch Mint at San Francisco, California, 
forty thousand dollars. 

For the salary of the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory for the real yenr ending thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, fifty dollars. 

For amount due for the construction of the 
marine hospital at Vicksburg, Mississippi, seven | 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and fifty-eight 
cents. i | 

For amount necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Louisville, Kentucky, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For amount necessary to complete the custom- | 
house at Bath, Maine, five thousand five hundred | 
dollars. 

For compensation of two clerks in the Depart- || 
ment of State, authorized by the act of Congress 
approved eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, three thousand one hundred and 
thirty dollars and forty-three cents; being from | 
the eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-seven. 


For Contingent Expenses of the House of Represent- || 
atives, viz: 

For folding documents, including folding paper, 
envelopes, and other folding materials, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
two thousand dollars. 

For Jaborers, three thousand dollars. 

To indemnify the Clerk for such sums as he 
may have expended for books under a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of July seventh, | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to enable him, 
under said resolution, to furnish for each member 
and Delegate of the House of Representatives who 
has not heretofore received the same the following 
enumerated books, viz: Geles & Seaton’s Register 

of Debates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
| Publie Land Laws, Instructions and Opinions, | 
| Elliott's Debates, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
| Opinions of the Attorneys General in five vol- 
umes, Finance Reports, Gales & Seaton’s An- 
nals of Congress, John Adams’s Works, Jeffer- 
son’s Works, to be supplied from the numbers 
of said work now in charge of the Librarian, 
Hickey’s Constitution, and Mayo and Moulton’s 
Pension and Bounty, Land Laws, one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: Provided, Ler be fur- 
| nished at prices not exceeding those for which 
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| 
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they were heretofore supplied: 4nd provided also, 
| That said books be forwarded by the Clerk to 


| such public library in the district of each of said || 


| members and delegates as may be designated by 


For. reporting ge sixteén thousand || Said member or delegate. 


seven hundred an 
four cents. 

For miscellaneous items, two thousand and six 
hundred dollars. 


For clothing for the Army, camp and ison 
equipage, three hundred ae thirty-two doa 
and fifty-six dollars and eighteen cents. — 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 


ninety-seven dollars and forty- 


Coatingent expenses House of Represent- 
atives: 

For stationery, eight thousand five hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

or miscellaneous items, five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of one hundred and forty-two 

copies of the first and tenth volumes of the works 

of Sohn Adams for the members of the Thirty- 


Second Congress, six hundred and thifty-nine 
oulars. 

_ For the reappropriation of five hundred and 
eighty-five dollars heretofore carried to the sur- 
plus.fund, being the amount appropriated for the 
engraving of fi one thousand five hundred and 
twenty copies of the mechanical part of the Patent 
Office report for eighteen humdred and fifty-one- 
two. 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation 
for books. for members of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, three thousand dollars, 1 
For Capitol police, two hundred dollars, 

To enable the Clerk of the Hlouse of Repre- 


sentatives to pay to John C, Rives the additional 


compensation for the Cengressional Globe and 
Appendix, provided in the sixteenth section of 


| the act making appropriation for, certain civil 
| expenses of the Government for the —_ ending 


thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
eleven thousand one hundred and seventy-four 
dollars and sixty-nine cents. 

To enable John C, Rives to pay to the reporters 
of the House the usual additional compensation for 
reporting the debates of the present session, eight 
hundred dollars each, four thousand dollars, 

For the completion of the printing heretofore 
ordered by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, and paper for the same, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

or fees of witnesses in behalf of the Govern- 
ment in the Court_of Claims, and of agents or at- 
torneys to be appointed by the solicitor thereof 
to attend to the taking of depositions, five thou- 
sand dollars. 
“Army. 

To meet the expenses of nurses and attendants, 

authorized by the third section of the act of six- 


teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 


entitled ** An act providing for a necessary in- 
crease and better organization of the medical and 


| hospital department of the Army,” from the date 


of said act to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For a reappropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
of the balance of the appropriation for the medi- 
cal and hospital departments, which was carried 
to the surplus fund thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, for the payment of claims 
applicable to said department accruing during the 
| war with Mexico, and not yet settled by the 
| Treasury Department, fifty thousand dollars, 
| Tor transportation of the Army, including the 
| baggage of the troops, when moving either by 
| land or water, of clothing, camp, and garrison 
| equipage, from the depot at Philadelphia to the 
| several posts and Army depots, horse equip- 
| ments, and of subsistence, trom the places of 
| purchase and from the places of delivery, under 
| contract, to such places as the circumstances of 
| the service may require it to be sent, of ordnance, 
‘or ordnance stores, and small-arms, from the 
| founderics and arsenals [armories] to the arsenals, 
| fortifications, frontier posts, and Army depots, 


| freights, wharfage, tolls, and forages; for the pur- 


chase and hire of horses, mules, and oxen, and 
| the purchase and repair of wagons, carts, drays, 
| Ships and other sea-going vessels, and boats for 
| the transportation of ped pst and for garrison 
| purposes; for drayage and cartage at the several 
| posts, hire of teamsters, transportation of funds 

for the pay and other disbursing departments, 
| the expense of sailing public transports on the 

various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
| Atlantic and Pacific; and for procuring water at 
_euch posts as, from their situation, require that 

it be brought from a distance, seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the repairs of the branch Mint 
| at New Orleans, and rendering the same fire-proof, 
one hundred and twenty thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one dollars. ot 
| For seamen’s wages, repairs, and incidental 

expenses oflight vessels, occasioned by damages, 
| loss of moorings, and for necessary expenses in 
recovering ald Vaecte broken adrift during the 
late storms and freshets, and by floating ice, forty 
thousand one hundred and five dollars and sixty- 
two cents, 
For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys, and for chains and sinkers, occasioned by 
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damage, .osses, and for necessary ex 


covering and restoring buoys and their append- 
ages during the late storms and freshets, and by || repairs of, a 
floating ice, thirty-seven thousand five hundred || navy-yards; purchase 


and sixty-two dollars and sixty cents. 
For restorin 
cons destroye 


hundred and fifty dollars. 


For sotroring ex 
against the United 


thousand dollars. 


To defray expenses incurred in preparing plans 
and estimates of cost of a new jail for the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, and of a building for the proper 
accommodation of the Department of the Interior, 


five hundred dollars. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the extra 
compensation given by each of the two Houses 
of Congress, in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, to its officers and employés, shall be 
paid by its disbursing officer out of the contin- 
gent fund, and his accounts therefor shall be 
allowed by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
But nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to repeal the joint reso- 
lution of twentieth of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, “to fix the compensation of the em- 
ployés in the legislative department of the Gov- 


ury Department. 


ernment, and to prohibit the allowance of the 
usual eXtra compensation to such as receive the 
benefits hereof,”’ which said resolution is hereby 
declared to be in full force and effect, except so 
far as herein provided for 

Sec. 3. sind be it further enacted, That the 
provisions of the thirteenth section of “An act 
making appropriation for certain civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen venbeel aut fifty-six,’ allowin 
to the several disbursing agents bor the late Cali- 
fornia land commission the same compensation 
for the receipt and disbursement of moneys as are 
allowed to other disbursing officers of the Gov- 
eroment in California, was intended to apply, and 
is hereby declared to apply, and give said com- 
pensation as well when the disbursing agent was 
a member of said commission as in other cases. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Pusuic, XLI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the year ending the 


thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatines of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Prakeery not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the year ending the thirtieth o June, 
eighteen uanliesh and fifty-eight: 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, including the engineer corps 
of the Navy, three million eight hundred and 
fifly-five thousand four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

And the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enlist eight thousand five 
hundred men for the Navy instead of seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and to expend so much of this 
amount as may, in his opinion, be necessary to 
transport officers and men to and from Panama, 
to relieve the officers and crews of ships in the 
Pacific. 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vessels for sea service, eight 
hundred and fifty thousand four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of ves- 
sele in commission, fuel for steamers, and pur- 
chase of hemp for the Navy, two million eight 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand dollars. 

For ordnance ond. ordnance stores and small 
arms, including incidental expenses, three hun- 
dred and four thousand dollars 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: freight and trans- 
portation, printing and stationery, advertising in 





spindles and repairing day bea- 
or damaged by the late storms, 
freshets, and floating ice, fourteen thousand five 


nses of the defense of suits 
tates for lands occupied by 
marine hospitals, light-houses, and fortifications 
at the harbor of San Francisco, California, thirty 








nses in re- newspapers, books, maps, models, and drawings; 
rof fire-engines and —— 


| purchase and re 


attending to, steam-engines 


wheels, and the 


































of watchmen, incidental labor, not ch 


clerks to Navy agents and storekeepers; 


under each an appropriation. 
To enable the vr ga the Nav 
i 


and man the ordnance s 


forty-nine thousand dollars. 


-Warine Corps. 


ninety-one dollars and sixty-eight cents. 


dollars. 
and sixty-four dollars. 


eighty-one dollars and eighty-seven cents, 


thousand dollars. 


barracks and offices, eight thousand dollars. 


of deserters, oil, candles, 


sand five hundred dollars. 
NAVY-YARDS. 


and for the current repairs at 
yards, viz: 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. — For removing 
ledge, coal- house, offices, and muster-room, tank- 


shed, lodge for ordinary, engine-house, for pre- 

ing moorings for the deep basin, repairs of all 

inds, one hundred and twenty-four thousand four 
handred and ie dollars. 

Boston.—For addiiional story to packing-house 
and purser’s store, emb:akment around machine- 
shop, gutters for rope-walk, extension of dry- 
dock, for completion of foundery, machine and 
boiler-shop, completing dock-engine, dred ~boat, 
and scows, reservoir, water-closets, and floating- 
stages, repairs of all kinds,‘ three hundred and 
eighty thousand three hundred and ten dollars. 
New York.—For reservoir, yard fence, water- 
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maintenance of horses 
and oxen, and drawing teams, carts, timber- 
purchase and repairs of work- 
men’s tools; postage of public letters; fuel, oil, and 
candles for navy-yards and shore stations; pay 
able to any other appropriation; transportation 
to, and labor attending the delivery of provisions 
and stores on foreign stations; wharfage, dockage, 
and rent; traveling expenses of officers and others 
under orders; funeral expenses; store and office 
rent; stationery, fuel, commissions and pay of 

, 


awnings, and packing-boxes; premiums and other 
expenses of recruiting, apprehending deserters, 
per diem pay to persons attending courts-martial 
and courts of inquiry, and other services author- 
ized by law, pay to judges advocate; pilotage 
and towage of vessels, a:d assistance to vessels 
in distress; bills of health, and quarantine ex- 
penses of vessels of the United States Navy in 
foreign ports, eight hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the expenditures under 
the foregoing appropriations shall be so accounted 
for as to show the disbursements by each bureau, 


to arm 
p Plymouth at the 
Washington navy-yard, with a view to the im- 
provemen: of ordnance and gunnery practice, 


For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messengers, 
stewards, and servants, for rations and clothing 
for servants, subsistence and additional rations for 
five years’ service of officers, for undrawn cloth- 
ing and rations, bounties for reénlistments, and 
pay for unexpired terms of previous service, three 
nundred and fifty-nine thousand six hundred and 


For provisions for marines serving on shore, 
fifty-four thousand five hundred and thirty-one 


For clothing, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
For fuel, twenty thousand two hundred and 


For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of 
armorer, for accouterments, ordnance stores, 
flags, drums, fifes, and musical instruments, nine 


For transportation of officers and troops, and 
expenses of recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 
or repairs of barracks and rent of temporary 


For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, and wharfage, compensation to judges 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-martial 
and courts of inquiry, for constant labor, house 
rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased ma- 
rines, printing, stationery, postage, apprehension 
» forage, straw, fur- 
niture, bed-sacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, 
carpenters’ tools, keep of a horse for the mes- 
senger, pay of matron, washerwoman, and porter 
at the hospital headquarters, and for the building 
of two cisterns at headquarters, thirty-two thou- 


For the construction and completion of works, 
e several navy- 





let, apd lightning-rods; paving aca = 
closets, an ning-rods; pavi 
repairs of dry-dock; qua wall; redging. neeite; 
oents completing fou 
shop; completing smithery, saw-n.ill, a 
penters’ shop; timber-shed heating oleae 
and block shop; machinery for foundery, boile 
shop, smithery, and coffee-mill; filling in ne ; 
purchase; repairs of all kinds, three hundred a2 
eighty-six thousand one hundred and seven; 
— Te y 
or the construction of a sewer upon 

avenue to Vanderbilt’savenue, themtethes at 
United States unds to the Wallabout Wane 
sixty thousand dollars: Provided, That the city 
of ore shall pay one half of the Cost of the 
same on Flushing avenue. 

Philadelphia.—For addition to smithery, addi. 


tion to engine-house dredgi channels, 
of all kinds, seventy-three Sad and seventy. 












































five dollars. 


Washington.—For completing slottin -machine: 
grading and filling yard i dreday ; mieten office 
machinery and tools; repairs of all kinds, ene 
ee and nineteen thousand and eighteen dol. 
ars. 

_ Norfolk.—For quay wall and dredging, exten. 
sion of boiler and ed shop, a cakes shed 
commencing ship-house number forty-eight, com. 
mencing victualing establishment and purser’s 
store, furnaces, cranes, and tools for foundery, 
spar shed, completing ship-house B, shed number 
forty-eight, and store-house number fourteen, 
completing dock-engine and carpenters’ shop, 
repairs ofall kinds, three hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and twelve dollars. 

Pensacola.—For extension of granite wharf; 
foundery; dredging; launching ship; improving 
spar pond and railway to same; completing fire 
engine-house, rail tracks, steam box, pitch and 
oil houses; repairs of all kinds, two hundred and 
three thousand dollars, 

Mare Istand.—For timber shed with mold loft 
above; coopers’ and paint shop, with tank shed; 
coppersmiths’, tinners’, and plumbers’ shops; 
two blocks of officers’ houses; two cisterns; 
permanent wharf; mooring piers, grading, and 
paving; repairs of all kinds, three Bandec! and 


ninety-nine thousand eight hundred and eight 
dollars. 


Sackett’s Harbor.—For repairs of ship house, 
fences, and other buildings, one thousand dollars, 
Hospitals: 
or the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several naval 
hospitals: 

Boston.—For repairs of buildi two thousand 
five hundred dollars. wt 

New York.—For completing cemetery, repairs 
of buildings and feuces, seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Naval Asylum, Phil -— For south wall 
on Shippen street, grading, paving, and curbing 
Shippen Street, repairs of furnaces, grates, clean- 
ing, and whitewashin i » water rent, and 


furniture, repairs of al! kinds, fifteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


Norfolk.—For building and completing sur- 
geon’s house, repairs of brick walk, and current 
repairs of buildings, twenty-two thousand one 
hundred and fifteen dollars. 

Pensacola.—For draining and filling ponds, and 
for general repairs of buil ings, sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

Magazines: 
For the construction and Seapietion of works, 


and for the Gurrent repairs of the several naval 
magazines: ” 


Portsmouth, New Hi ire.—For fitting and 
furnishing ordnance building and conductors, and 
for repairs of all kinds, four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars. 


Boston.—For repairs of all kinds, one thousand 


New York.—For completion of urmory, loaded 
shell-house, and gun-carri shed ; sighting 
ground for cannon; new gun ground; small row- 
boat and shed; repairs of wharf; new pier and 
boat slip at Ellis’s Island; repairs of all kinds, 
Beer ees thousand two hundred and thirty-eight 

oHars 


Philadelphia.—For building wharf at Fort Mif- 


[March 3, 
_——-——- — = = aires” 
Laws of the United States. 
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Ain, md irs of all kinds, ten thousand one || ized to cause to be constructed for the United pay of officers of the like ; es, when waiting 

hundred seven dollars. es Navy, at as early a day as practicable, || orders, in the Navy of the United States, for five 

Washi —For repairs of ordnance building, istently with a due regard for economy and || years from the time of said annexation, and a 

four thousand eight hundred dollars. efficiency, five sloops-of-war, to be provided with || sum sufficient to make the payment is hereby 

screw propellers and properly armed and equipped || appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 


Norfolk.—For ordnance cer engine and 
machinery, sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repairs | 
of all kinds, fifty-six thousand and ninety dol- | 
we mesenteailan repairs of all kinds, one thou- 
sand dollars. , 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and ail the civil establishments at the several | 
navy- ards and stations, one hundred and twen- 
t gut thousand three hundred and eighty-two 





liars. 
~~ the purchase of nautical instruments re- 
quired for the use of the Navy, for repairs of the | 


same, and also of astronomical instruments, and | 
for the purchase of nautical books, maps, and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

or printing and publishing sailing directions, 
hydrographical surveys, and astronomical observ- 
ations, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
wind and current charts, and for defraying all the 
expenses connected therewith, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

For models, drawings, and copying, postage, 
freight, and transportation, for wor ing litho- 
graphic press, including chemicals, for keepin 
grounds in order, for fuel and lights, and for al 
other contingent expenses of the United States 
Naval Observatory and Hydrographical office, 
eight thousand dollars. 

For the wages of persons oe at the Uni- 
ted States Naval Observatory and Hydrograph- 
ical office, viz: one lithographer, one instrument 
maker, two watchmen, and one porter, three 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For erection, improvement, and repairs of 
buildings and grounds, and support of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, forty-two 
thousand three hundred and seven dollars and 
twenty-two cents. 

For preparing for publication the American 
Nautical Almanac, twenty-six thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For preparing for publication the surveys of 


the late expedition to the North Pacific ocean and | 


Behring’s Straits, and for finishing the publica- 
tion of the charts made by the late expedition for 
the exploration and survey of the river La Plata 
and tributaries, six thousand seven hundred and 
ee dollars: Provided, That the whole expense: 
shall not exceed the sum hereby appropriated. 

For the reap ores of this sum, (carried to 
the surplus fund,) ing the amounts due Thomas 
Barnum, of Connecticut, for prize money, as ap- 
a from the prize-list of the Ege squadron, on 

le in the office of the Fourth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury, two hundred and fourteen dollars and eighty- 
nine cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, to en- 
able the Secretary of the Navy to test useful 
inventions and discoveries applicable to, and de- 
signed to advance, the efficiency of the Navy, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and the same is subject 
to his control. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That hereafter 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Navy 
to place the supervision of the compilation and 
publication of the Nautical Almanac in charge 
of any officer or professor of mathematics of the 
Navy of competent qualifications: Provided, That 
such officer or eet when so employed, shall 
receive no hig er pay than the-duty pay to which 
his grade shall entitle him. 

Sec. 4. And be it further » That the acts 
os appropriations for the naval service of 
the fifth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and of the third of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, shall be so construed as to allow 
to the boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and car- 
penters of the Navy, when on sleore duty, the 
same per centage for sea service as m allowed to 
them when on sea duty. 

Sec. 5. And be it farther enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 














for service, said vessels and machinery to be 
built by contract or in the Government navy- 
yards, as the Secretary of the Navy may think 
most advisable for the public interest, and that 
there be, and is hereby appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy for the purpose above specified, the 
sum of one million dollars, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorized to sell 
at public auction the wharf at the Naval Asylum 
at Philadelphia, and also the plat of ground cut 
off from the asylum by Shippen street, if in his 
opinion a fair price can be obtained for it, the 
er to be carried to the credit of the naval 

ospital fund, from which fund they were pur- 
chased. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed 
to have prepared, and to report to Congress at its 
next session, for its approval, a code of regula- 
tions for the government of the Navy which shall 
embrace such general orders and forms for the 
performance of all the necessary duties incumbent 
on the officers thereof, both ashore and afloat, 
including rules for the government of courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, as well as to establish 
the rank and precedence of each grade of officers 
in the line of promotion, and the relative rank 
and precedence, ashore and afloat, between them 
and non-combatants, and between officers and 
petty officers of all grades not in the line of pro- 
motion. ; 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of seventy-one thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, eens out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ap- 
plied in carrying out the provisions of the third 
section of the act to amend an act entitled ** An 
act to promote the effjciency of the Navy,” grant- 
ing one year’s duty pay to the dropped officers 
who shall not be restored to the Navy, and that 
all of said dropped officers shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same forthwith; and if restored to the 
Navy, the amount so received under this pro- 
vision shall be deducted from the pay to which 
they will be entitled under the sixth section of 
the said act to amend the ‘‘ Act to promote the 
efficiency of the Navy.” 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to cause to be extended and completed the 
exploration of the Parana and the tributaries of 
the Paraguay river: Provided, That the expense 
thereof shall not exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated for that 
purpose out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy be authorized, 
under the direction of the President, to employ 
such officers of the Army and Navy as may be 
necessary for the purpose, to make exploration 
and verification of the surveys already made of 
a ship canal near the Isthmus of Darien, to con- 
nect the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic by the 
Atrato and Turando rivers: Provided, That the 
erpenet shall not exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated therefor, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
anpeopraiet, 

ec. 11. And be it further enacted, That for pre- 
paring, arranging, classifying, and labeling the 
are of natural history brought home by 
the North Pacific exploring and surveying expe- 
dition, and for reporting the same to Congress, 
with the appropriate drawings and catalogues, 
the sum of fifteen thousand Sates be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, sub- 
ject to the control of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 12. nd be it further enacted, That the 
surviving officers of the navy of the Republic of 
Texas, who were duly commissioned as such at 
the time of annexation, shall be entitled to the 













































not otherwise appropriated: . That the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act by any 
of the said officers shall be a full relinquishment 
and renunciation of all claim on his part, to any 
further compensation on this behalf from the 
United States Government, and to any position 
in the Navy of the United States. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Pusuic, XLII.—An Act for the Relief of certain 
Actual Settlers and Cultivators who purchased 
Lands subject to graduation within the limits 
of the Choctaw cession of eighteen handred 
and thirty, at a less rate than the true gradu- 
ated price, under the ** Act to graduate and 
reduce the price of the public lands to actual 
settlers on cultivators,’’ approved the fourth 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That any person or persons who may 
have entered, in good faith, lands subject to grad- 
uation within the limits of the Choctaw cession 
of eighteen hundred and thirty, before the correct 

raduation lists had been received at the local 
and offices, at a less rate than the true graduation 
rice, and who settled upon and improved the 
ands entered, or who entered the same for the 
benefit of an adjoining farm, and who continue 
to occupy the same, shall be entitled (provided 
the entries are regular in all other respects) to 
receive patents for the lands so entered, settled 
upon, and occupied, without any additional pay 
ment being required of them, upon their making the 
roof required by the circulars from the General 
Pand Office, dated the twenty-third of Janua 
and the seventh of April, eighteen hundred an 
fifty-six, any law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing: Provided, That no proof shall be fequired 
which is not necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Thata@he act 
of May nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-two, entitled ‘* An act to authorize the 
Legislature of the State of see to sell 
the lands heretofore appropriated for the use of 
schools in that State, and to ratify and approve 
the sales already made,’’ be so construed as to 
apply to lands heretofore reserved for school pur- 
poses in the State of Mississippi. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Pusuic, XLIII.—An Act making Appropriation 
for the Transportation of the United States Mail, 
by Ocean Steamers and otherwise, during the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the year erding the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight: s 

For transportation of the mails from New York 
to Liverpool, and back, three hundred and forty~ 
six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from New York 
to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, 
and Chagres, and back, two hundred and sixty- 
ne thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from Panama 
to California and Oregon, and back, three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury arising from the 
revenues of said Department, in conformity to 
the act of the second of July, one thousand eight * 
hundred and thirty-six. 
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For transportation of the mails between Charles- | Pusurc, XLVI.—An Act in addition to an ‘et 


ton and [ayana, a sum not excéeding fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

ior transportation of the mails across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

Aprnovep, March 3, 1857. 





Pesirc, XLIV.—An Act to amend an act enti- 
tled ** An act to provide for the better organiza- 
tion of the Treasury, and forthe collection, safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursementof the pub- 
lic revenue.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act to provide for the better 
organization of the Treasury, and for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, approved August sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, be, and the same is 


hereby, so amended thateach and every disburs- | 


ing officér or agent of the United States, having 
any money of the United States intrasted to him 
for disbursentent, shall be, and he is hereby, re- 
quired to deposit the same with the Treasurer of 
the United States, or with some one of the assist- 
ant treasurers or public depositaries, and draw 
for the same only in favor of the persons to whom 
payment is to be made in pursuance of law and 
instructions; except when payments are to be 
made in sums under twenty dollars, in which 
cases such disbursing agent may check in his own 
name, stating that it is to.pay small claims. 
Sec. 2. and be it further enacted, That the Treas- 
urer of the United States, assistant treasurers, 
and public depositaries, shall safely keep all 
moneys deposited by any disbursing officer or dis- 
bursing agent of the United States, as well as 
any moneys deposited vy any receiver, collector, 
or other person, which shall be the moneys of, or 
due or owing to the United States, and for a fail- 
ure 60 to do shaii be held guilty of the crime of 


_ embezzlement of said moneys, and subject to the 


punisirtent provided for embezzlement in the act 
to which this is an amendment. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be thegduty of cach and every person who shall 
have moneys of the United States in his hands or 
possession, to pay the same to the Treasurer, the 
nssistant treasurer or public depositary of the 
United States, and take his receipt for Te same, 
in duplicate, and forward one of them forthwith 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; and fora failure 
to make such hs when required by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or any other Department, 
or the accounting Officers of the Treasury, the 
person so failing shall be held guilty of the crime 
of embezzlement, and subject to the punishment 
for that offense provided in the act to which this 
is an amendment. 


ArvrrovEp, March 3, 1857. 





Peptic, XLV.—An Act to extend the provis- 
-ions of the act entitled ‘* An act in addition to 
certain acts granting Bounty Land to certain 
Officers and Soldiers who have been en 


d 
in the Military Service of the United States,”’ || 


to the Officers and Soldiers of Major David 





APPENDIX ‘TO THE CONGRESSIONAL ‘GLOBE. — 


~ Laws of the United States. 








|| more effectually to provide for the Parishnggnt 
|| “of certain Crimes against the United , 
|| and for other purposes. 


|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That if any person or persons upon 
| the high seas, or in any arm of the sea, or in any 
river, haven, creek, basin, or bay, within the 
| admiralty jurisdiction of the United States, and 
1 out of the jurisdiction of any particular State, 
|| shall unlawfully and willfully, but without malice 
| aforethought, strike, stab, wound, or shoot at 
any other person, of which striking, stabbing, 
wounding, or shooting, such person shall after- 
| wards die upon land, within or without the Uni- 
|, ted States, every person so offendi 
|| counselors, aiders, and abettors, shall be deemed 
| guilty of the crime of manslaughter; and upon 
| conviction thereof shall be punished as is herein- 
| after provided. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any 
| person upon the high seas, or in any arm of the 
|| Sea, or in any river, haven, creek, basin, or bay, 
|| within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
| States, and out of the jurisdiction of any partic- 
'| ular State, shall attempt to commit the crime of 





murder or manslaughier, by poisoning, drowning, | 
or strangling another person, or by any means | 
t 


| 

| not constituting the offense of an assault with a 
| dangerous weapon, such offender, upon conviction 
|| thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment, with 
|| or without hard labor, for a period not exceed- 
| 


ing three years, and a fine not exceeding one | 


thousand dollars, at the discretion of thé court. 


, his or her | 


assembled, That the selection of swamp and ove, 
flowed lands granted to the several States |, 


the act of Congress, approved September twoy,,, 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, enutied 2, 
act to enable the State of Arkansas, and ot},,, 
States, to reclaim the swamp: lands within thei, 
limits,’ and the act of the second of Maye) 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, entitled « 4; 
act to aid the State of Loutsiana in draining th, 
swamp lands therein,’’ heretofore made and jp. 
ported to the Commissioner of the General Lay, 
Office, so far as the same shail remain vacant and 
unappropriated, and not interfered with » an 
actual settlement under any existing law of (hj. 
United States, be, and the same are hereby, eon. 
firmed, and shall be approved and patented to }y. 
said several ‘States, in conformity with the pro. 
visions of the act aforesaid, as soon as may he 
a after the passage of this law: Provided, 
wever, That nothing in this act.contained shail 
interfere with the provisions of the act of Con. 
| gress entitled ‘*An act for the relief of purchasers 
and locators of swamp and overflowed lands,” 
approved March the second, = hundred 
and fifty-five, which shall be, and as hereby, con. 
'| tinued in force, and extended to all entries and 
locations of lands claimed as swamp lands made 
since its passage. 
Arprovep, March 3, 1857. 








for a Custom-House and Post Office at Perth 


| Pusiic, XLVIII.—An Act to construct a Building 
| Amboy, New Jersey. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


|| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the crime || sentatives of the United States of America in Concress 


| of manslaughter, as provided for b 
| all other acts heretofore passed, shall be punished 
| by imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 


| a period not exceeding three years, aid a fine not | 


exceeding one thousand dollars, at the discretion 
of the court. 
| Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
| of this act, are hereby repealed: Provided, how- 
_ ever, That this repeal shall not affect any act done 
|| before, or any prosecution pending at the time of 
the passage of this act; but all such acts shall be 


| tions shall be proceeded with as the same would 
| have been indictable and punishable, and pro- 
ceeded with if this act had. not been passed. 
Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, 
cases where any oath, affirmation, or affidavits 


| receiver, or either or both of them, of any local 
_ land office in the United States, or any Territory 

thereof, or where any oath, affirmation, or affidavit 
| Shall be made or taken before any person author- 
ized by the laws of any State or Y 





| 





issued by the Commissioner of the General Land 
| Office, or other proper officer of the Government 


| and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions | 


indictable and punishable, and all such prosecu- | 


hat in all | 


shall be made or taken, before any register or | 


erritory of the | 
United States to administer oaths, or affirmations, | 
| or take affidavits, and such oaths, affirmations, or | 
affidavits are made, used, or filed in any of said | 
|| local land offices, or in the General Land Office, | 
| as well in cases arising under any or either of the | 


Bailey’s Battalion of Cook County (Illinois) 


of the United States, as under the laws of the 


this act, and || assembled, That the sum of twenty thousand dol- 


| Jars, with ten per eent. thereon to cover contin- 
|| gencies, and so much as may be required to pur- 
chase a. suitable site, be, and the same are hereby, 
| appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
|| not otherwise appropriated, for the construction, 

in the city of Perth Amboy, in the State of New 
‘| Jersey, for the accommodation ofa custom-house 
|| and post office, of a brick building perfectly fire- 

roof; with floors constructed of iron beams and 

rick arches, and an iron roof of forty-five by 
thirty-two feet, and thirty-two feet high: Pro- 
vided, That no money hereby. appropriated shall 
be used or lied for the purpose mentioned 
until a valid title to the land for the -site of said 
building shall be vested in the United States, and 
until the State of New Jersey shall also duly re- 
|| linquish and release to the United States the right 
to tax or in any way assess said site, or the prop- 
erty of the United States that may be thereon 
during the time that the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 


Approvep,gMarch 3, 1857. 


ae 





‘| Pusuic, XLIX.—An Act to ‘increase the Pay of 
the Cadets\at the West Point Academy. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| orders, regulations, or instructions concerning || sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
| any of the public Jands of the United States, | assembled, That the 


y of the cadets at the Mil- 
itary Academy at West Point shall hereafter be 
thirty dollars per month. : 

| See. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act 


V clunteere. United States, in any wise relating to or affecting | 


shall take effect from and after the passage thereof. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1857. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all those officers and soldiers of 
Major David Bailey’s battalion of Cook county 
(Tiinois) volunteers, stationed at Fort Dearbora, 


in the Black Hawk war of cighteen hundred and || 


1irty-two, who have never received warrants for 
bounty land for services in said war, shall be en- 
titled to receive a certificate or warrant from the 
Department of the Interior for one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, upon making proof, either b 
record evidence, or such parol evidence as the 
Commissioncr of Pensions may require, of having 
served in said war for the term ef at Vast four- 
teen daye—the provisions of this act to extend 
to the widows and minor chiklren of said officers 
and soldiers who have died, or may die before 
recciving such warrant or certificate, 

Apvrrovaep, Mareh 3, 1857. 


any.right, claim, or title, or any contest therefor, | 
to any of the public lands of the United States, | 
and any person or persons shall, taking such oath, | 


eT 


affirmation, or affidavit, knowingly, willfully, or | Pusuic, L.—An Act providing for the construc- 


| corruptly swear or affirm falsely, the same shall 


son or persons guilty thereof shall, upon convic- 
tion, be liable to the punishment prescribed for 
| that offense by the laws of the United States. 
Approven, March 3, 1857. 





'} Pusric, XLVII.—An Act to confirm to the sev- 
eral States the Swamp and Overfiowed Lands 


| be deemed and taken to be perj ry» and the per- 





tion of a Military Road between Fort Steil- 
acoom and Bellingham Bay, in the Territory 
‘|. of Washington. 


Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Me sum_of thirty-five thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
-outof any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
ap " opriated, for the, purpose of constructing a 


|| peleeted wnder the act of September twenty- || military road between Fort Steilacoom and Bel- 


eight, ¢ighteen hundred and fifty, and the act 

| of second March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, P 

Be it enacted by the Senate arid House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


‘}lingham Bay, in. the Territory of Washington; 
te sada ene to be constructed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, pursuant to col- 
tracts to be made by him. © 
Aprnovep, March 3, 1857. 
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Posie; LL—An Act for the 





construction of a | 
Road in the Territory of Nebraska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the sum of thirty thousand dol- | 
jars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury, for the construc- | 
tion of aroad from the Platte river, via the Omaha || 
reserve and Dahkota City; to the Running Water || 
river, in the Territory of Nebraska; said road to |, 
be constructed under the direction of the Seere- || 
tary of the Interior. 
pproveD, March 3, 1857. | 
| 
| 
| 


PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 





No. 1.—A Resolution granting further time to the | 


Creditors of Texas to present their Claims, and | 

for other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 
atives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the time fixed by law within 
which the creditors pf the late Republic of Texas 
may file their claims at the Treasury Department 
be, and the same is hereby, extended to the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
and that so much of a ‘ joint resolution extend- 
ing the time for the creditors of Texas to present 
their claims,’’? approved August eighteen, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, as authorizes and re- | 
quires the Secretary of the Treasury to distribute | 


hundred and fifty thousand. dollars, pro rata, 

amongst those creditors who have filed their re- 

leases, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Approvep, December 26, 1856. 





No. 2.—A Resolution accepting the Portrait of 
John Hampden, presented to Congress by 
John McGregor. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the portrait of John Hampden, 
presented to Congress by John McGregor, be 
accepted; and the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary of Congress be, and they are hereby, 


directed to cause the same to be properlyframed, | 


aud placed in the Executive Mansion. 
Approvep, January 13, 1857. 





No. 3.—A Resolution respecting the Distribution 
of certain Public Documents. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

alives of the United Statesvof America in Congress 

assembled, That the ten-eopies of the Journals and 


other documents of Congress, authorized by law commensnrable, and to embody the result of such || 


to be deposited in the Library of Congress, by 
section three of the joint resolution of May twen- 
ty-fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
shall hereafter be deposited with the Secretary of 
State for foreign exchanges; and the fifty copies 
of the Journals and documents of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, ordered to be placed 
in the Library of Congress for foreign exchanges, 
by joint resolution of July twentieth, eighteen 
hundred ,and forty; and the fifty copies of the 
Journals and documents of the Senate and Hous 
of Representatives, authorized tobe deposited 
with the Secretary of State by the joint resolution 
of April thirtieth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
four, shall hereafter be deposited with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

ec. 2. Anil be it further resolved, That instead 
of one hundred copies of the Journals and docu- 
ments of the House of. Representatives, author- 
ized to be printed by the joint resolution of April 
thirtieth, e 
shall he 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, 

Journals and congressional documents heretofore 
deposited in the Library of Congress, by author- 
ity of the above-cited_ resolutions, and so many 
of the four hundred copies of the public docu- 
ments sent to the Department of State as are now 
distributed by that Department to colleges and 


other literary institations, shall be deposited with 
toad Secretary of the Interior, for dinshatee ‘0 
colleges public libraries athenzums ° : 
and scientific institutions, boards of trade, or 
public associations, as may be designated by him. 
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Laws of the United States. 34rh Cona....3p Sess. 








aS 4. .Ind be it further resolved, That two || erection of a dwelling-house or the cultivation of 
s of the Journals and documents indicated | any portion of the.land, shall have been, or shall 
in the above-cited resolutions, so faras they have || be, made upon the sixtcenth or thirty-sixth sec- 
been saved from the late fire, shall be reserved for | tions (which sections have been reserved by law 
the Library of Congress. for the purpose of being applied to the support 
Sec. 5. And be it further resolved, That in future || of schools 10 the Territories of Minnesota, Kan- 
two copies only of the Journals and documents, || sas,%nd Nebraska, and in the States and Terri- 
or any book printed by either House of Congress, || tories hereafter to be erected out of the same) 
well bound in calf, shall be deposited in the || before the said sections shall have.been, or shall 
Library, and not to be taken therefrom. | be, surveyed; or when such sections have been, 
Approvep, January 28, 1857. | or may be, selected or occupied as town sites, 

|| under and by virtue of the act of Congress ap- 
No. 4.—A_ Resolution for the Appointment of || proved twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. || and forty-four, or reserved for public uses before 

|| the survey, then other lands shall be selected by 





and pay the residue of the seven million e 


r be printed fift ies only. 
P Y yeantoed, That ‘the | 


atives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the vacancies in the Board of | 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the | 
| class **other than members of Congress,’’ be | 
filled by the reappointment of the late incum- | 
| bents, namely: Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, | 
| and Joseph G. Totten, of Washington. 
Approven, January 28, 1857. 





No. 5.—Joint Resolution providing for the Fur- 
nishing of a Complete Set of Weights and 
Measures to the State of Vermont. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and he hereby is, directed to cause a complete set 
| of all the weights and measures adopted as stand- | 
ards, such as are made for the use of*the several | 
| custom-houses, to be delivered to the Governor 
of the State of Vermont, or such person as he 
may appoint, for the use of said State, and in | 
order to replace the set recently destroyed by fire 
in the capitol of said State. 
| Approve, February 16, 1857. 





|. No. 6.—A Resolution to provide forascertaining | 
the relative value of the Coinage of the United | 
States and Great Britain, and the fixing the 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent: || 


| 
1 


| 
| 


the proper authorities, in lieu thereof, agreeably ° 
to the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
twentieth May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
entitled * An act to appropriate lands for the sup- 
port of schools in ceriam townships and fractional 
townships not before provided for.’’ And if such 
settler can bring himself, or herself, witnin the 
provisions of the act of fourth September, eigh- 


teen hundred and forty-One, or the occupants of 


| the town site be enabled to show.a compliance 








relative value of the Unitary Coins of the two 
countries. 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


point some suitable person as agent or commis- 
sioner to confer with the proper functionaries in 
| Great Britain in relation to some plan or plans of 


coinage of the two countries as that the respect- 
|| ive units shall be thereafter easily and exactly 


conference in a statement and report, to be laid 
| before Congress as early as practicable. And that 





his services and expenses. 
Arrroven, February 26, 1857. 





No. 7.—A Resolution to prevent the Counterfeit- 
ing of the Coins of the United States, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | his officers, and men, respectively, sucha 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized to cause inquiry to be made by two 


|, of Representatives of the 
|| Congress assembled, That the chaplains of the two 


|; 80 mutually arranging, on the decimal basis, the | 
| 


| 
| 
} 


with the provisions of the law of twenty-third of 
| May, eighteen hundred and forty-four, then the 


|| right of preference granted by the gaid acts, in 


the purchase of such portion of the sixteenth or 


|| thirty-sixth sections, so settled and occupied, 
y P 


shall be in them, respectively, as if such sections 
| had not been previously reserved for school pur- 
poses. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 9.—A Resolution concerning Wolf Island. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


|| atives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the United States hereby disclaims 
| all title to any and all lands on ** Wolf Island’’ 
-in the Mississippi river: Provided, That nothing 

herein comtaititd shall be construed gs in any 
| manner affecting the question of jurisdiction over 
| said island, as between the States of Kentucky 
| and Missouri. 


| Arrrovep, Mareh 3, 1857. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 





| No. 10.—A Resolution relating td 


the Compen- 


|| sation of Chaplains of ‘Congress. 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ap- || r 


Be it enacted [Resolved] by the Senate and House 
nited States of America in 


| Houses of Congress be paid on the last day of 
‘each month during the regular sessions of Con- 
press, atthe rate of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
| lars per annum, beginning with the present Con- 
gress, and at the end of each regular session they 


|| shall be paid the residue of said annual salary. 


the compensation of said agent or commissioner || 


shall not exceed five thousand dollars, in full for ] We. Ai: Seint Menehetine tun tikes Wabmeaietiom 


| Aprprovep, March 3, 1857. 





Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


| of Medals to Dr. Kane, his Officers, and Men. 
} 


atives of the United States of America in Corigress 


|, assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy shall 


| 
| 


’ 


| cause to be struck and presented to Dr. Kane, 
ro- 
| priate medals as in the judgment of the said Sec- 


] retary shall express the high estimation in which 


|| Congress hold their respective merits and ser- 


competent commissioners into processes and || vices. 


means claimed to have been discovered by J. T. | 
Barclay for preventing the abrasion, counterfeit- | 
ing, and deterioration of the coins of the United | 

|| States, and to report the results of the said inguiry 
to Congress at its next session, with his opinion | 
teen hundred and forty-four, there || as to thgprobable value of the alleged discoveries; | 
and the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars, | 

|| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated, is hereby appropriated for that pur- | 


pose. 
Aprnovep, February 26, 1857. 





. 
No. 8.—A Resolution relative to sections sixteen 


and thirty-six, in the Territories of Minnesota, | 


Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Resolved hy the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 


Aprrovep, March 3, 1857. « 





No. 12.—A Resolution allowing Commander 
Henry J. Hartstene, of the United States 
Navy, Lieutenant 8S. D. Trenchard, Master 
Morrison, and the petty Officers and Crew of 
the Steamer Vixen, to accept ¢ertain Tokens 
of Acknowledgment from the Government of 
Great Britain. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of eee 
atives of the United States of America in ress 
assembled, That Congress consents that Com- 
mander Henry J. Hartstene, of the United States 
Navy, may accept from the Government of Great 
Britain a sword, which has been forwarded to the 
Navy Department by the said Government, for 
presentation to said Commander. Hartstene, with 





assembled, That where any settlements, by the || the expression of a hope that he may be per- 
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elena to comnive it a a monérial of the pratifi- | States, to Hill and McGunnegle, for awa } with Messrs. Garman, Wigle, and Benford, i. 

‘auion which her Majesty the Queen of Great || and other supplies furnished for the use o _ cepted bidders at the late lettings of mail cont 


Tacts 
Ndred 
nd, lo 


forty. 
three hundred and twenty dollars per annem, 


Approvep, January 13, 1857. 


Briain bas received from the return of the bark || Lilinois militia, in eighteen hundred and a |, on route number three thousand three hy 
Resolute, of which said Hartstene was com- |, two; and that the Secretary of the Treasur | and thirty-one, from Cumberland, Maryla 
mander. |, directed to pay over the said sum to the said Hill || Greensburg, Pennsylvania, at the sum of 
Sec 2. And be it further resolved, That Con- | and ora or their assigns. 
ress hereby also consents that LieutenantS, D.|| Apprrovep, December 26, 1856. 
Frenchard, and Master G. F. Morrison, of the | 
United States steamer Vixen, may each accept || 
from the Government of Great Britain a sword, 








No. 2.—An Act for the Relief of James Harring- || No. 8.—An Act for es Relief of J. Randolph 
; ton. ay 
wich bina been forwarded 49 the Navy Depart-| eit enacted bythe Senate and Hlouse of Repre-|| Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Ree 
~ ot ceeae = Moreioos, nan Gaktioa’ | sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || sentatives of. e es of America in Congres, 


ongr 
4 by eaid Government of Great Britain of || @¢mbled, That the propér officers of the Treasury || assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasur 
edgement b t € > 1 

the notaries and effective services rendered by || 
| 


| 





: be, 

Department be, and hereby are, authorized and || and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. Randolph 

1 Trenchard and Morrison in rescuing the | directed to pee to James E arrington, out of any Clay, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
ieee nd property of certain of her Majesty's | money sD cee Treasury not otherwise OpPteRT:. 


potentiary of the United States to the Government 
ated, the sum of five hundred dollars, as a full 


of Peru, out of any mgney in the Treasury not 
su jects from destruction; and, also, that the || indemnification for loss of time and expense in- || otherwise appropriated, the sum of one thousand 

vis nc of Congress is hereby given for the ac- || curred during sickness caused b melting lead || three hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents 
cept i ’ by the petty officers and crew of the 1] while in the employment of the United States. it being the difference between the Salary allowed 
steamce Vixen, of a sum of money, contributed | 


Approvep, January 2, 1857. 


by the Glasgow underwriters on the British bark | 
Adieu, as 


him as chargé d'affaires from the sixteenth of 





vices rendered by said officers and crew in res- || 
cuing the said bark fr »m destruction. 


No. 13.—A Resolution to return tothe Land Office 


atives of the United States of America in Congress || 


‘mark of their gratitude for the ser- | 





Arrrovep, March 3, 1857. 





| 
} 


at Vincennes, Indiana, certain Deeds ttans- | 
mitted to the General Land Office by the Board | 
of Commigsioners appointed under the ‘ Act | 
to ascertain and adjust the Titles to certain |) 
Lands 1a the State of Indiana,’’ approved July | 
twepty-seventh, one thousand eight hundred 

and fisty-four. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 





| 


| 


assembled, That in all cases where the deed and || 


evidencewof tides have been transmitted to the || ig joreby, authorized and directed to to A. 
Commissioner of the General Land Office under | 3. Mendon ent af and amannt ay 


| No. 4.—An Act for the Relief of A. S. Bender. 


No. 3.—An Act for the Relief of Peter Grover. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to Peter Grover, of 
the State of Maine, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
eight hundred dollars, being for injuries received 
while in the employment of the United States in 
a dangerous service, and for medical and other 
expenses incurred in consequence thereof. 


Approven, January 8, 1856.(7] 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 


| allowed a com 





| March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, (the 


date of his appointment as Minister,) to the 
thirtieth of June following, after which he was 
nsation according to his rank. 
Aprrovep, January 13, 1857. 





No. 9.—An Act for the Relief of Hannah F 
Niles. 

Be it enacted py the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


and he is hereby, authorize and directed to pay 
unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal represent- 
atives, out of any money in the Treasury not 


| otherwise appropriated, t ie sum of three thou- 
sentatives of the United States of Ausrice in Congress || sand dollars, in consideration of the meritorious 


| services of her father, Captain Robert Niles, 


during the war of the Revolution. 
Approvep, January 13, 1857. ~ 


: Bender, out of any money in the Treasury not 
the ** Act to ascertain and adjust the utles to cer- || otherwise a »propriated, the sum of twelve hun- 


tain lands in the State of Indiana,’’ approved July ‘| dred and eighty-one dollars and ninety-two cents, 
twenty-seventh, one thousand «ight hundred and | 





No. 10.—An Act for the Relief of the surviving 


fifiy-four, as is provided for in section six of said || 


act, that such deeds and evidences of titles in all |! u 
cases where there has been an action on the saine, 
whether confirmed or rejected by the board of | 


commissioners constituted under said act, shall 


be returned by the Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office to the original claimants. 


atives of the United States of America 
assemled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shail settle and adjust with all the parties re- 
spectively interested therein, on principles of jus- 
uce and equity, all damages, losses, and liabilities | 
iacurred or sustained by said parties respectively || 
on account of their contract for manufacturing || 
brick for the Washington aqueduct; and he is || 
hereby directed to 
such setcdement and adjustment out of the appro- 
pru tion made for 
said aqueduct, by the ** Act making appropria- 
uous Jor certain civil expenses of the Go 
ment tor the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven,’’ approved the eigh- 
teenth of August, eighteen eae 


,» 1857. 


| 


No. 14. | 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- || 
Congress 


Approvep, March 








| 


| 
| 


y the amount found due by | 


aying the liabilities for the 





vern- || 


red and fifty-six: | 


the United Stages all the brick made, together |! 
with all the machinery and appliances and other | 


contract, and that the said contract be canceled. 


Aprrovep, Marchi 3, 1857. 





PRIVATE ACTS. 





No. 1.—An Act for the Relief of George K. || 
MecGunnegle, surviving Partner of the late firm | No. 7.—An Act to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


of Hill and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Mis- || 


souri. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 





j 


assembled, That the sum of two thousand two | 


hundred and eighty-two dollars and sixty-seven |-sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
the same is hereby, eens || assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 
the i he is hereby, authorized to éxeeute a contract 


cents be, and 
for the payment of a balance due by 


nited 


eighteen hundre 


_ superintendent, to which he is entitled, and the 


No. 6.—An Act increasing the Pension of George 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
Provided, That the said parties first surrender to || assembled, That the pension allowed to George 

W. Torrence, by the act approved J uly seventeen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be increased to 
versonal property prepared for executing the said || forty dollars per month, commencing from the 

date of the beginning of his present pension, in 
consideration of his great disability by reason of 


| wounds received at the National Bridge, Mexico, 
on the ninth of September, eighteen hu and 
forty-seven. . 


in full consideration of his services as superin- 
tendent of the United States lead mines of the 
pper Mississippi, from the second of August, 

bee forty-four, to the sixteenth 
of October, eighteen hundred and forty-seven,— 
it being the difference between his pay as such 


pay of acting superintendent which he did receive 
for the same period. 
Approvep, January 8, 1856.[7] 





No. 5.—An Act granting Bounty Land to Jared 
L. Elliott. , 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in C 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause a warrant to be granted and issued to Jared 
L. Elliott, late chaplain in the Army, for one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, as bounty, upon 
the production of such proofs of identity and 
_ of service as are, or may be, required by 
aw. 
Aprrovep, January 8, 1856.[7] 





W. Torrence. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


Arrroven, January 10, 1857. 


eral to execute a Contract with Messrs. Gar- 
man, Wigle, and Benford, for carrying the 
Mail from Cumberland, Maryland, to Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 





Children of Sarah Crandall, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to the surviving 
childreh of Sarah Crandall, deceased, the sum of 
ninety-six dollars per annum, from the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
the date of her death, being the amount she would 
have received per annum, under a special act for 
her relief, approved July twenty-four, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, had she survived. 

Approvep, January 16, 1857. 





No. 11.—An Act for the Relief of Charles L. 
Denman. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Charles 
L. Denman the sum of two hundred dollars, the 
same to be in full consideration of a like sum by 
him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company for 
the toe two American citizens from Aca- 
pulco, in Mexico, to San Francisco, California, 
and to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approven, January 17, 1857. 


No. 12.—An Act for the Reiief of Joseph White. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Tveasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Joseph White the sum of five hundred and 
sixty-one dollars and two cents, being for the 
amount of money by mistake omitted to be cred- 
ited to him,as Navy agent, in settling his accounts 
at the TUmeey 
Approvep, January 17, 1857. 


No. 13.—An Act for the Relief of Amos B. 
Corwine. 
Be it enacted Uy the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the 
from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, to Amos B. Corwine, the sum of || No. 18.—An Act for the Relief of John H. Horne. assembled, That Charles Lucas, or his legal repre- 


twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and four 
dollars and thirty-three cents, in full compensa- 
tion for moneys expended by him in forwarding 
destitute citizens of the United States from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco. 

Approven, January 17, 1857. 





Major General Arthur St. Clair. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in consideration of the claims, 
services, and sacrifices, of the late Major General 
Arthur St. Clair, in the war of the Revolution, 
and in the subsequent Indian wars, the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to a of the said Major 
General Arthur St. Clair=one sixth to be paid | 
to the heirs of each of his six children—the sum | 
of thirty thousand dollars, the same to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. | 

ApproveD, January 21, 1857. 


! 
} 
No. 14.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 





No. 15.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas J. 
Churchill, late a Lieutenant in the First Ken- 
tucky Regiment of Volunteers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the prope accounting officers of | 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized | 
and directed, in settling the accounts of Thomas | 
J. Churchill, late a lieutenant in the first Ken- 
tucky regiment of volunteers, and acting com- 
missary and quartermaster during the war with 
Mexico, to allow him a credit in full for whatever 
amount may be charged against him upon the 
books of the Treasury Department, as such com- 
missary and quartermaster, in the same manner 
asif he had presented vouchers therefor, all his 
accounts and vouchers having been lost or de- 
stroyed during his imprisonment by the Mexicans 
in the year eighteen hundréd and forty-seven. 

Aprrovep, January 26, 1857. 





No. 16.—An Act to authorize the Legal Repre- 
sentatives of Pascal L. Cerre to enter certain 
Lands in the State of Missouri. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the legal representatives of Pascal 
L. Cerre be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
locate, free of costs, on any of the public lands 
of the United States in the State of Missouri, 
agreeably to the United States surveys, subject to 
sale at private entry, at the minimum price, the 
quantity of seven thousand and fifty-six arpents 
of land, less such quantity of lands as they may 
have already acquired under and by virtue of the 
confirmatory act of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, entitled ** An act confirming claims to lands 
in the State of Missouri, aod for other purposes,’’ 
approved July fourth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, upon the receipt of the proper cer- 
tificate or certificates, and upon being satisfied 
that such claimants are such legal representatives, 
shall cause a patent or patents to be issued as in 
other cases. M: 

Approvep, January 26, 1857. 


No. 17.—An Act for the Relief of James P. Flem- 
ing, of Augusta, Georgia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of fourteen hundred and 
fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the relief of James P. Fieming, in 
payment for extra services in transporting the 
mails on route number thirty-three thousand three 
hundred and thirteen, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four; and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay the said J . Fleming, or his legal r-p- 
resentatives, the sum of fourteen hundred 
and fifty dollars out of any money in the Treas- 


ury to the credit of the Post Office t 
eats oo Dee 
Arrroven, January 26, 1857. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed and required to pay to 
John H. Horne, of Mississippi, outofany money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of six hundred and fifty dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Approvep, January 26, 1857. 





No. 19.—An Act making a reappropriation from 
the surplus fund for the Relief of Lieutenant 
John Guest, United States Navy, and others. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the sum of one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty dollars and fasty-nine cents, 
being the balance remaining of the appropriations 
made by Congress in the years eighteen hundred 
and forty, and eighteen hundred and forty-one, 
for the survey of the coast from Appalachicola 
bay to the mouth of the Mississippi river, for the 
ascertainment of the practicability of establishing 

a navy-yard and naval station which should best 

subserve the protection of the commerce of the 

Gulf of Mexico, which balance has been carried 


to the credit of the surplus fund, be, and the same | 


is hereby, reappropriated for the payment of the 
sum due Lieutenant John Guest, United States 
Navy, (six hundred and seventeen doliars,) for 
services rendered in such survey, and for other 
lawful claims of officers who were employed in 
that survey. 

Approven, January 26, 1857. 





No. 20.—An Act authorizing the Secretary of the | 


Interior to approve the Accounts of the Mar- 
shal for the District of Missouri, for Furniture 
rovided for the use of the Circuit Court of the 
nited States for said District, at the April 
term of said Court, held at St. Louis, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and for 


sentatives, be, and he or they ate hereby, cov- 
firmed in the hereinafter described one hundred 
and twenty-five acres and fifty-eight one hun- 
dredths of an acre, part and parcel of a tract of 
three hundred and twenty-three acres and four- 
_ teen one hundredths of an acre, located by virtue 
of New Madrid certificate number two hundred 
and thirteen, corresponding to survey number 


two thousad five hundred and ninety-two, lying 


in the Palmyra, Missouri, land district, that is 
| to say, the west half of the southwest quarter 
| of section twenty-five, a strip eighty-one links 
|| wide off the entire north side of the northwes 
| quarter of section thirty-six, and so much off the 
| south end of the east half of the southwest quar- 
ter ef section twenty-five, township fifty-eight 
north, of range six west, as together will (with 
| the said west half and said strip) make said quan- 
| tity of one hundred and twenty-nine acres and 
| fifty-eight one hundredths of an acre, and tha: 
a patent be issued therefor to the said Charle 
| Lucas, or his legal representatives, upon the r 
ceipt of a plat and survey of the same, executed 
| by the proper officer, which said patent shall have 
| the same force and effect as if the said certificat« 
| number two hundred and thirteen had issued for 
| said quantity hereby confirmed. 
| Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That John T 
| Redd, for himself and those claiming title derived 
| from him, be, and he is hereby, permitted to cot) 


|| with the register and receiver of the proper lyud 


office, at the price of one dollar and twenty-liv 
cents per acre, all the rest and residue of said cas! 
half of the southwest quarter of section twenty- 
five, in township fifty-eight north, of range six 
west, included in the location under said certifi- 
cate number two hundred and thirteen, and not 
included in thegaid one hundred and twenty-nine © 
acres and fift ht one hundredths of an acre, 
so as aforesaid confirmed. 

Arrroven, February 3, 1857. 











the allowance and payment to the Marshal of || No. 23.—An Act for the Relief of the Sureties of 


the District of Indiana, of the account for Fur- 
niture for the office of the Clerk of the District 
Court of the District of Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


Daniel Winslow. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That David Winslow and James N. 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || Winslow, and their legal representatives, and the 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to allow, in the ac- 
counts of Thomas S. Bryant, marshal of the 
United States for the district of Missouri, the 
sum expended for furniture purchased for the use 
of the circuit court of the United States for said 
district, (and approved by Judge R. W. Wells, 


real and personal property of each, be, and they 
are hereby, released and relieved from all judg- 
ments, and from all liens and incumbrances of 
said judgments, and all levies made by virtue 
thefof in favor of the United States obtained 
against them in any district court of the United 
States, assecurity for Daniel Winslow: Provided, 


the district judge for Missouri,) at the April term || That the costs of said suits be first paid by the 
of said court, held April, eighteen hundred and || said Winslows. 


fifty-four, at St. Louis, Missouri, not exceeding 
in all the sum of three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be directed to pay to the 
scantlond of the district of Indiana, the account of 
Messrs. Weaver and Williams, for furniture pur- 
chased for the use of the clerk’s office of the 
district court for the district of Indiana, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars: Provided, That ineach case proper vouch- 
ers be presented. 

. Approven, January 28, 1857. 





No. 21.—An Act for the Relief of Charlotte 
Turner. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Mrs. Charlotte Turner be, and is 
hereby, authorized to enter, at the minimum price 


of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the No 


east half of the southeast quarter of section twen- 
ty-one, and the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section twenty-two, in township three, of range 
eight east, in the southeastern district, Louisiana, 
in virtue of her long settlement and valuable im- 
provements thereon. 

Approven, January 28, 1857. 


No. 22.—An Act for the Relief of Charles Lucas, 
or his legal representatives, and for other pur- 
8 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 





Aprroven, February 3, 1857. 





No. 24.—An Act for the Relief of Sally T. Ma- 
thews. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reyre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid to Sally T. Mathews the sum of 
three hundred and fifty-one dollars, being in full 
compensation for the services of her late husband, 
William P. Mathews, as an extra clerk in that 
Department, between the first September, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two, end the fourteenth 
day of May, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
which sum is hereby appropriated out of any 
unappropriated moneys in the Treasury. 

Appnreven, February 3, 1857. 


. 25.—An Act for the Relief of Brevet Major 
James Belger, of the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury allow to Brevet Major James Bel- 
ger. of the United States Army, in the settlement 
of his accounts with the Government, the sum 
of nine thousand three hundred dollars, being the 
amount stolen from him by his late principal 
clerk, John S. Sheahan, whilst he was acting in 
charge of the quartermaster’s department in San 


Repre; || Antonio, Texas: Provided, That previous to the 


sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress |! said allowance, the said Belger assign to the 
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Government [to the Govermaent] of the United 
States the judgment found in his favor in the dis- 


trict court in the county of Bexar, in the State || 
of Texas, against the said John S, Sheahan, for |! 


the amount of said embezzlement, and the bene- 
fits of the attachment issued by said court at the 
instance of said Belger, on the property of the 
said Sheahan, and all control over the proceed - 
ings of the aforementioned case. 

Aprroven, February 3, 1857. 





No. 26.—AnAct for the Relief of Ransdell Pegg. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Ransdell Pegg the sum of one hundred 
and eight dollarsand fifty cents out of any money 
inthe Treasury not otherwise appropriated, being 
the amount of difference of pay received by him 
asa watchman at the east wing of the Patent 
Office and that received by the other watchman 
of said building from the twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to first October, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, 

Appnovep, February 5, 1857. 





No. 27.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs or 
Legal Representatives of Jeremiah Bryan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the heirs or legal representatives 
of Jeremiah Bryan, late of the parish of St. He- 
lena, State of Louisiana, be allowed, and are 
hereby authorizéd, to seleet from, and to enter 
and locate, free of cost, in the proper land office, 
six hundred and forty acres of any of the public 
lands in the Greensburg (late St. Helena) land 
district, in Louisiana, according to legal subdi- 
visions; and that such right oy er location 
shall be exercised in full satisfaction of the con- 
firmation made to said Bryan under the act of 
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| No. 29.—An Act for the Relief of John Mitchell, | 





| “-- of the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
_ sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
|| hereby directed to place the name of John Mitchell 

on the pension roll, at the rate of thirty dollars 
| per month, instead of twenty déllars, as per act 
=! Congress, May fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty. 
Approven, February 7, 1857. - 








|| Presidentand Directors of the * Firemen’s In- 
surance Company of Washington and George- 
town, in the Discrict of Columbia.’’ 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
|| assembled, That the charter of the president and 
| directors of the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
| of Washington and Georgetown, in the District 
_ of Columbia, approved on the third day of March, 
|| eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, which will 
| expire by its own limitation on the first day of 
| June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, be, and 
| the same is hereby, extended until the first day 
| of June, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
|upon the terms and conditions as hereinafter 
|| previded. 
Sec. 2. ee it further enacted, That every 
| stockholder shall be entitled to vote by himself, 
| his agent, or proxy, appointed under his hand 
and seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections 
| made by virtue of this act, and shall have as many 
| votes as he holds shares: Provided, That no per- 
| son or body-corporate shall have more than one 
| hundred votes in his, her, or their own right; and 

every stockholder not in debt to the company, 
| may, with the assent of the president and directors 
| in person pr by power of attorney, assign and 
| transfer his stock in the company on the books 
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No. 30.—An Act. to extend the Charter of the | 


third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, ac- {| of the same, or any part thereof, not less than a 
cording to the report of actual settlers in said || Share; but no stockholder indebted to the com- 
district, made by J. O. Cosby, and tovcertifieate |) pany shall be permitted to make a transfer, or 
of confirmation number two hundred and nine, || receive a dividend, until such debt is paid, or 
issued by the register and receiver of said land || Secured to the satisfaction of the president and 


office: Provided, That the selections shall be made 

from lands subject to private entry, at aminimum 

of {of | not more than one dollar and twenty-five 

cents per acre; and patents shall issue therefor, 

as in ordinary cases of entry and sale. 
Appnoven, February 5, 1857. 





No. 28.—An Act for the Relief of Captain Thomas 
Duncan, of the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America-in Congress 
assembled, That Thomas Duncan, as the assignee 
and owner of the following warrants, issued under 


the act of September, eighteen hundred and fifty, | 


viz: Number nine thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five, for eighty acres, in the name of George 
Chewning, issued July ten, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one; number thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight, for forty acres, in the 


name of Benjamin Lindsley, issued November, | 


|| directors. ‘The capital stock of the en es shall 
|| consist of a sum not exceeding two hundre 


twenty dollars each. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the pres- 
| ident and directors of the present. company, two 
_ weeks prior to the expiration of the present char- 
| ter, shail call a meeting of the stockholders, if the 
| present company, giving two weeks’ notice in two 

of the papers printed and published in the city of 

Washington, of the time and place of meeting, 
| and the stockholders, who shall assemble in person 
| or by proxy, shall choose. by ballot from among 
| the stockholders, by a majority of the votes of 
| those present, thirteen directors, who shall con- 
| tinue in office for one year from the first Monday 

in January, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
| eight;and on the first Monday in January, inevery 
| year thereafler, an election shall be held for thir- 
| teen directors as aforesaid, who shall continue in 





| Office for one year from the time of their election 


twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-one; || and until others are chosen in their stead, and 
number forty-four thousand seven handred and | each director shall hold in his own right not less 


ninety-ight, for forty acres, in the name ‘of 
Eleanor P. Pool, issued March six, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; number fifty-three thousand 
three hundred and four, for forty acres, in the 
mame of Turner Brown, issued April twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty-two; number 
fifty-five thousand one hundred and eight, for 
forty acres in the name of George Bromer, issued 
April twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two; number fifty-three thousand one hundred 
and forty, for forty acres, in the name of Laban 
Mauldin, issued April twenty-four, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; the originals of which, with 
assignments thereon in his favor, have been lost, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to locate, in his 
name and as his property, the duplicates of said 
warrants, which have been or may be issued from 
the Commissioner of Pensions; and upon said 
locations being made according to the sti i 

of said act of eighteen hundred and fifty, patents 


shall issue for the same, as in ordinary cases. 
Approrep, February’, 1857. roe 


than twenty shares in ‘the capital stock of the 
company; and the Said directors, at their first 
meetingand annually thereafter, shall choose from 
among themselves a prempent, and allow hima 
reasonable compensauon for his seryices; and in 
case of death, resignation, removal, or other dis- 
qualification of the president or any of the direct- 
_ors, the remaining directors may elect others to 
fill such vacancies, to serve during the remainder 
of the term for which they were chosen. The 
president and directors of the py, or any 
three of them, shall superintend the first el n 
of directors.under this act, and a committee of 
| three stockholders, to be appointed by th 
aa a i ym id every succ Steet 
ent elect vious 
to entering on the daticn obckee spe: tive offices, 
take the tollowing oath or affirmation: ‘1 (A B) 
e 


Lori , i lly, fully, 
do ony cart ly, and honestly Tull tk 
or m 
wedge 


ot eve ‘ EE 


the direct- 


ou 






and 


thou- | 
| sand dollars, divided into ten thousand shares of | 
|| 





[February 7, 


Sec. 4, nd be it further enacted, That the pres 
ident and directors shall be, and they are here}, 
authorized to make all kinds of insurance against 
fire within the limits of the county of Washin 
| ton, in the District of Columbia, only, and : 
| erally to transact and perform all business relati,, 


1} 


| to the objects aforesaid, and also to invest 1, 
| capital and funds of ‘the company, from time ;, 
|| time, in the pabue funds of the United States or 
_in any other bonds or stocks, and to dispose of the 
| money Or property of the company in such map. 
| ner (not being contrary to law) as to-them g)aii 
appear most advantageous to the company, 
ec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the pres. 
|| ident and directors shall cause a semi-annual state. 
ment of the affairs of the company to be made on 
or before the first Mondays of January and Jy) 
in each and every year, which statement shall be 
signed by the = and secretary, and sworn 
toby them, and be published in some paper printed 
in the eity of Washington, in order to asceriain 
the net earned profits, as near as may be, for the 
; preceding half year; and if it be ascertained that, 
| after payment of all claims against the company, 
any profits have been made during this period, 
the directors, or a majority of them, may declare 
a dividend of said profits, which shall be paid 
within ten days thereafter; but it shall not be 
lawful to divide more than two thirds of said clear 
profits until a contingent fund of twenty thousand 
dollars shall be formed; and as often as the said 
fund shall be impaired by losses, the president 
and directors shall continue the half-yearly appro- 
priation of one third of the net profis aforesaid, 
until the contingent fund be restored to the amount 
before mentioned. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said 
president and directors be, and are hereby, au- 
thorized to set apart out of the profits of said 
company, from time to time, as they may think 
necessary, a portion Pe ne profits, to constitute 
a fund for the special benefit of such members of 
the several fire companies as may become injured 
or disabled in discharge of their duties atany fire, 
and to appropriate such sums as they may sec fit 
in aid of the several fire companies, and which 
appropriation shall not be less than one hundred 
and 7 dollars per annum. 

Sec. 7. And beit further enacted, That every build- 
ing insured by this company that is destroyed by 
means of fire, from the first floor upwards, shall 
be deemed as demolished, and it shall be lawful 
for the directors, in such case, to order the money 
insured thereon to ‘be paid within three months 
after the notice given of the loss as aforesaid; and 
in case of a partial destraction by fire, the loss 
shall be determined by assessors, appointed as 
follows: the person whose property is insured 
shall have the privilege of selecting one disin- 
terested person, the board of directors shall select 
another; should these two persons disagree in 
their valuation of a loss, they shall select another 
disinterested person; the award of any two of 
these three sha!! be final. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the pres- 
ident and directors shall have power and authority 
to appoint a secretary, and such other clerks 
and = under — = they ma os neces- 

s for transacti usiness of the company, 
oa may allow seed such salary as they shall 
judge reasonable; to ordain and establish such by- 

aws, ordinances, gulations for conducting 
the concerns of said ¢ y, not being contrary 
to, nor inconsistent with, this act, or the Consti- 
tution.and laws of the United States; they shall 
keep a full and fair record of their transactions 
i ks kept for that purpose, which shall be at 
es open to the inspection of the stockhold- 
shall have power to hire or purchase 
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‘a suite ae eit bollding*: in the city of 
Washington or town, for the purpose of 
transacting the a of the company, and gen- 


erally to conduct the entire buisness thereof. 
See. 9. And be it further enacted, That the stock- 
Sea in_ this compely ee, Pe be oo ba 
‘any damage, or resp ity arising 
any tact of ins ranee other then thé property 


to the Amount of 


or of the company, 
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them and any profits arising therefrom, not 
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Laws of the United States. 








by them for premiums to the payment of losses || such confirmation, and that a patent or patents | 


in the first instance, and to make up the original |/ shall issue therefor. 
capital whenever it shall have suffered diminution || Approvep, February 7, 1857. 
by losses. 

“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the said 
company shall not be competent to purchase, take, 
or hold any real estate other than such as shall 
be requisite for its immediate accommodation in 
relation to the convenient transaction of its busi- 
ness, and such as shall have been bona fide mort- 

aged or conveyed to it by way of security, or 
in satisfaction of debts contracted in the course 
of its dealings, or vee a sales upon deeds of |) thousand four hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
pcan aga which shall have been obtained | Six cents, with interest thereon from the sixth day 

or suc . | c 


: ; . || of Decembe Jomini eightee . 
Sec. 11. And be it fuscher enacted, Thatall poli- December, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 


a d ligati f | forty-one, being in full for the amount due upon 
cies of insurance and notes or coligations Of every || « verdict and judgment thereon rendered by the 


eerinti . > sic 2 2$] . 7 . oie a 
Goecripnen _— ese - oe and | circuit court of the United States for the eastern 
countersigned Dy y; an premis- || district of Pennsylvania, in a suit in which the 


oe . ° Le a o ‘ ° ° 
sory ee ee United States were plaintiffs, and James Reeside 
ance, sna & P ore O” || aforesaid was defendant. 


the board of directors; and no sale or transfer of | Approvep, February 7, 1857. 
stock or property shall be made, nor any bond or | ’ 
mortgage discharged, except in pursuance of a 
vote of the board of directors. 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the ie ute Vina? nul haa 
resident and directors may call a general meet- eae Se OSS Kee SeeEe. 
ing of the stockholders for any purpose relating || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
to the affairs of the company, giving at least two || sentatives of the United States of “America in Congress 
weeks’ notice thereof in the newspapers published |! assembled, That the further time of five years, from 
in the city of Washington; and any number of || and after the expiration ot the time heretofore 
stockholders who, together, shall be proprietors || allowed, be, and the same is hereby, allowed and 
of five hundred shares of stock, may at any time || pene the trustees of the Centre College of 
apply to the president and directors to call a gen- | > rf 
eral meeting of the stockholders for any purpose || tucky asylum for teaching the deaf and dumb, to 


No. 32.—An Act for the Relief of Mary Reeside. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


} 
1] 
} 


und he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
| to Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James 
Reeside, the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight 








| — | 
No. 33.—An Act to extend the Time for selling 
| the Lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum for 


relating to the affairs of the company; and if the | sell the lands heretofore granted said asylum by | 


president and directors shall refuse to call such | acts of Congress heretofore passed and confirmed 
meeting, the said stockholders, proprietors of not || to said trustees. er ai 

less than five hundred shares of stock, shall have Approvep, February 7, 1857. 

power to call a general meeting of the stockhold- | Seas = +: 

ers, giving at least two weeks’ notice in the news- || No. 34.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph D. 
papers aforesaid, specifying in such notice the Beers, of the city of New York. 

object of the meeting. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
_ Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That should || sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
it so happen, from any cause whatsoever, that || assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
the annual election of directors should not take : 
place in any year on the day hereinbefore men- 
tioned for that purpose, this company shall not 
for that reason be Gissolved; but such election 
may be lawfully held on such convenient day | 
thereafter as may, for that purpose, be fixed on 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay to 
| Joseph D. Beers the sum of three thousand three 
| hundred and niaety-six dollars and sixty-six 
| cents, with interest thereon from the ninth day 


. . : of August, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
by the president and directors, they causing ten | fifty, till paid in full for interest and damages on 


days’ notice thereof to be given in one or more || q pill of exchange drawn by Thomas B. Nalle, a 
newspapers published in the city of Washing- || 
ton. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the company to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt, to be used as a 
currency. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect on the first day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, except so far as it pro- | 
vides for a notice of the first election of directors, 
in the third section of this act, which shall go 
een ee pee Menno. Me: ~a poe oh No. 35.—An Act for Relief of Martin Millett, 

. ‘ ° oO owa. 
queen: Pre ot tune, eighteen handeed nnd Be ul enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That it shall || sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
be lawful for Congress, at any time hereafter, to assembled, That the preémption entry number 
alter, amend, or repeal this act. twenty-nine thousand thre e hundred and forty, 

Approvep, February 7, 1857. in the name of Martin Millett, which was allowed 
at the Dubuque land office, on the twenty-first 
Febryary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
which includes the west half northeast quarter 
and east half northwest fractional quarter of sec- 
tion number eighteen, in township number ninety 
north, of range number six west, be, and the 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 82™€ is hereby, confirmed, and the Commissioner 
assembled, That the legal representatives of Ed- || of the General Land Office is directed .o cause a 
mund H. McCabe, assignee of Antoine Soulard, || P@tent to be issued thereon. ae 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to enter, of Aprrroven, February 16, 1897. 
the public lands of the United States subject to 
entry, at not exceeding one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, such quantity of land as has been 
sold by the United States within the boundaries of 
the claim of Antoine Soulard, confirmed by the Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


Supreme Court of the United States, at January |! sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
term, eighteen hundred and eo pate from the || assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
lume of filing the petition on which said confirm- || hereby directed to place the name of Jonathan 
ation was made to the issue of the patent under || Painter (a black man) on the pension list, at the 


New Sernizs—No. 28. 








| liam Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the Navy, 
for twenty thousand dollars, payable to the order 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific squadron, three days after sight, dated 
the twenty-first day of January, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and indorsed by 
Thomas Ap C. Jones, to Moffall and Company 
; or ordergand by them to the order of said Jeseph 
| D. Beers. 
Approven, February .0, 1857. 


No. 31.—An Act for the Relief of the Legal Rep- 
resentatives of Edmund H. McCabe, Assignee 
of Antoine Soulard. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 





No. 36.—An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Pain- 
ter,a Black Man, who acted as a Spy in the 
War of eighteen hundred and twelve. 
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assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, || 


centucky, who are also the trustees of said Ken- | 


| and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in the | 


| purser in the Navy of the United States, on Wil- | 
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| rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
| the fourth day of September, one thousand eight 
| hundred and fifty-six, and to continue during his 
life. 

Approvep, February 16, 1857. 


| No. 37.—An Act to Incorporate an Insurance 
Company in the City of Washington. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Silas H. Hill, William B. Todd, 
Samuel Bacon, William Wall, Benjamin Beall, 
Charles Miller, Joseph Bryan, M. W. Galt, Au- 
gustus E. Perry, J.C. McGuire, William F. Bay- 
| ly, Walter Harper, Walter Lennox, and William 
| ‘I’. Dove, and their asgociates and successors, 
shall be, and they are hereby, declared to be, a 
| body-politic and corporate by the name and style 
| of the Washington Insurance Company, for 
| the purpose ot making insurance on dwellings, 
| houses, stores, and all other kinds of buildings, 
| vessels in port, house furniture, merchandise, and 
| all other kinds of property, against loss and dam- 
| age by fire; and alsoto make insurance on vessels, 
_merchandise, freight, specie, bullion, commis- 
| sions, profits, bank-notes, bills of exchange, and 

other evidences of debt, bottomry and respond- 
| entia interests, and all other personal property, 
| or interests in or touching property at sea, land, 
| or water; and that the corporation hereby created 
| shall, by the same name, have succession, and 
| shall be capable in law to sue and be sued, im- 

plead and be impleaded, in all courts of law and 

equity, or elsewhere, and to make and to have a 
| common seal, and the same to break, alter, and 
| renew at their pleasure. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the per- 
| sons named in the foregoing section, or a ma- 
| jority of them, are hereby authorized to open a 
| subscription in the city of Washington for raising 

a capital stock of two hundred thousand dollars, 
{| in shares of twenty dollars each, and that each 
|| person on subscribing shall pay to the persons 

above mentioned four dollars on each share sub- 
| scribed for; and that the remainder of the said 
|| twenty dollars shall be secured by negotiable 
| notes, signed and indorsed to the satisfaction of 
| said persons, or a majority of them, and payment 
| thereof may be demanded at such times and in 
| such proportions as the president and directors 
| hereafter mentioned shall judge advisable, giving 
| six weeks’ notice in three of the gazettes printed 
in the District of Columbia. 
| See. 3. And be it further enacted, That every 
| subscriber shall be entitled to vote by himself, his 
| agent, or proxy, appointed under his hand and 
| seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections made 
| by virtue of this act, and shall have as many votes 
| as he holds shares; and every stockholder, not in 
| debt to the company, may, with the assent of the 
| president and directors, in person or by power 
of attorney, assign and transfer his stock in the 
company on the books of the same, or any part 
| thereof, not less than a share; but no stockhold- 
ers indebted to the company shall be permitted to 
| make a transfer or receive a dividend until such 
| debt is paid or secured to the satisfaction of the 
president and directors. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That as soon 
| as five thousand shares shail be subscribed, the 
| persons hereby authorized to receive subscrip- 
| tions shall call a meeting of the subscribers, giving 
| two weeks’ notice in two of the papers printed 
| within the District, and the subscribers who shall 
| assemble, in person or by proxy, shall choose, 
| by ballot, from among the stockholders, by a ma- 
| jority of votes, nine directors, who shall continue 
in office until the first Monday in September, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven; on which Monday in September in every 
succeeding year thereafter, an election shall be 
held for nine directors as aforesaid, who shall 
| continue in office for one year from the time of 
| their election, and until others shall be chosen in 
| their stead. And the said directors, at their first 
| meeting, shall choose from among themselves, or 
from the stockholuers at large, a president, and 
allow him a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices; and, in case of death, removal, resignation, 
or other disqualification of the president, or any 
‘of the directors, the remaining directors may elect 
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to supply their places during the remainder 
1 for which they were chosen; and in 
of the directors shall be 
the vacancy shall be supplied 
ith, removal, or resignation; that 
by authorized to receive subscrip- 
ree of them, be a committee to 
first election of directors, and a 
nittee of three stockholders be appointed by 
directors to superintend every succeeding 
ion. 
Sre. 5. And be it further enacted, That the mem- 
bers of the company shall not be liable for any 
loss, damage, or responsibility arising from any 


wre one 
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contract of insurance other than the property they 
have in the capital or funds of the company, to 
the amount of the shares respectively held by 
them, and any profits arising therefrom not 


divided: Provided, The said corporation shall 
from time to time apply all sums of money re- 
ceived by them for premiums to the payment of 
losses in the first instance, and to make up the 
amount of their original capital whenever it shall 
have suffered any diminution by losses. 

Sre. 6. And be it further enacted, That the presi- 
dent and directors shall have full power and au- 
thority to make insurance on dwellings, houses, 
stores, and all other kinds of buildings, vessels in 
port, house furniture, merchandise, and all other 
prope rty arainst loss and damage by fire; and 
also to make insurance on vessels, merchandise, 
freight, 8] bullion, commissions, profits, 
bank-notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences 
ot debt, bottomry and respondentia interests, and 
to make all and every insurance connected with 
marine risks of transportation and navigation, 
aud to cause said company to be reinsured, when 


specie, 


deemed expedient, against any risk or risks on | 


which it may make insurance. 

Sec. 7. «ind be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors to 
sunerintend the concerns of the company in all 
things not otherwise herein provided for, and 
to cause a proper office to be kept in the city 
of Washington for the transaction of business; 
they shall have power to dispose of, according to 
the provisions of the second section of this act, 
the shares remaining unsold at the formation of 
the company; to appoint a secretary and other 
officers or agents, and to make such compensa- 
tion for their services as they may deem proper. 
The president and directors shall hold stated 
meetings at least once in each month, and atevery 
such meeting shall examine the state of the com- 
pany’s affairs, and act on all matters and things 
which may come before them, and they shall 
hold such other special meetings as they may 
deem necessary, or when thereunto notified by 
the president; the president and three directors, 
or, in the absence of the president, five directors, 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sec- 
retary shall attend daily at the company’s office, 
and receive applications for insurance, and shall, 
whenever he may deem it necessary, examine 
alone, or jointly with the directors, the property 
offered for insurance; he shall cause all the prop- 
erty belonging to the company to be safely kept; 
shall receive all moneys paid into the office, and 
shall deposit the same in bank to the credit of the 
** Washington Insurance Company,”’ subject to 
be drawn by check or checks signed by the presi- 
dent; he shall sign all policies; and he shall 
exhibit tothe board at each of its stated meetings 
# full statement of the affairs of the company, and 
cause the same to be recorded; and said statement 
shall at all times, during office hours, remain 
subject to the inspection of all persons holding 
policies of the company. 

Sec. 9. And be il further enacted, That the sec- 
retary, With the concurrence of the president, 
shall have power to make and execute contracts 
of insurance in behalf of the company; and also | 
to cause said company to be reinsured, when 
deemed expedient, against any risk it may have 
insured, But the board may, bya by-law, restrict 
the authority of the secretary and president in this 
respect, and a larger sum than fifteen thousand 
dollars shall not be taken at any one risk. 

Sec. 10. and be it further enacted, That the, 
president and directors shall have full power and | 
authority, by a vote of not less than a majority | 


Laws of the United States. 





of the whole board, to establish by-laws and such 
regulations as may be necessary to regulate the 


| concerns of the company: Provided, They be not 


contrary to this act, and to the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
Sec. 11. 4nd be it further enacted, That the 


' president and directors shall have full power and 


authority to invest the capital and surplus funds 
of the company, from time to time, in public funds 
and other securities, and generally to invest and 


company, as they shall deem most advantageous. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the said | 


company shall have authority to loan its funds, 


or any part thereof, to the holders of its policies, | 
| upon the security of the mortgages on unincum- 


ton, insured by them; but never in amount ex- 
ceeding one half the sum insured thereon; the said 
loans, when made, to be subject to reimbursement 
after a period of sixty days, unless, at the expi- 
ration of said credit, the company shall agree to 
a renewal of the same. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the said 


/company shall not be competent to purchase, 
take, or hold any real estate other than such as | 


shall be requisite for its immediate accommoda- 
tion In relation to the convenient transaction of 


| its business, and such as shall have been bona fide 


mortgaged or conveyed to it by way of security, 
or in satisfaction of debts contracted in the course 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judg- 
ments which shall have been obtained for such 
debts. 


Sec. 14. nd be it further enacted, That all poli- 


cies of insurance and notes or obligations of every 
description, shall be signed by the president, and 
countersigned by the secretary; and no promis- 


| sory note or obligation, except contracts of insu- 


rance, shall be given without the previous vote 
of the board of directors; and no sale or transfer 
of stock or property shall be made, nor any mort- 


| gage or bond discharged, except in pursuance of 


a vote of the said board. 
Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That asemi- 


| annual statement shall be made of the company’s 

business, on or before the first Monday of Jan- 
_uary, and the first Monday of July, in each and | 
| every year, which statement shall be signed and 


sworn to by the president and secretary of the 


| company, and be published in some paper printed 


| in the city of Washington, in order to ascertain 


the net earned premiums, as near as may be, for 
the preceding half year; and if it be ascertained 
that, after payment of all claims against the com- 
pany, any profits have been made during this 
period, the directors, or a majority of them, may 


| declare a dividend of said profits, which shall be 


aid within ten days thereafter; but it shall not 


»e lawful to divide more than two thirds thereof | 


clear proéts until, by the half-yearly appropri- 


ation of the other third thereof, a contingent fund 


of twenty thousand dollars shall be formed; and 
as often as the fund shall be impaired by losses, 
the president and directors shall continue the half- 
yearly appropriation aforesaid, until it be restored 
to the amount before mentioned. 

Sec. 16. nd be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
this corporation to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt to be used as cur- 
rency. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the 


| members of the said corporation shall each be 





i 


liable, in his or her individual capacity, for all 
debts created by such corporation in favor of per- 
sons not members thereof, to be recovered by 
action of debt in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec. 18. and be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be and continue in force for and during the 
term of thirty years from and after the date of its 
passage; but Congress may, at any time here- 
after, amend or repeal the same. 

Arpprovep, February 16, 1857. 





No. 38.—An Act to incorporate the Columbia 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind. 


Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 





| 


|| vided, That no real or personal property shall 
| bered real estate within the county of Washing- 


name of the ** Columbia Institution for tht in. 
| dispose of the capital, money, and property of the | 





— 





assembled, That Byron Sunderland, J, ¢ »,, 
Guire, David A. Hall, and George W. Rioc. |; 
Washington city, William Edes and Jyy.,,, 
Mitchell, of Georgetown, and Amos Kendal! »»,) 
William Stickney, of the county of Washine.., 
and such persons as may hereafter be associs:,.3 
with them, by contributions for the instryc; 
of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, are her, 
created a body-politic and corporate under {}; 


1ON 


e 


struction of the Deaf and Dumb, aad the Bling » 
to have perpetual succession, and to be capable 
to take, hold, and enjoy lands, tenements, here. 
ditaments and personal property, to use a com. 
mon seal, and the same to alter at pleasure: Pr». 
| be 
held by said corporation, except such as may bp 
necessary to the maintenance and efficient map. 
agement of said institution. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the jn. 
stitution shall be managed as provided for in its 
present Constitution, and such additional reey\,. 


| tions as may from time to time be found neces. 
| sary; but as soon as sufficient contributions shall 


have been paid in to authorize an election accord 


il. 


ing to the provisions of said constitution, the 


| provisional officers therein named shall give notice 


of a general meeting to the contributors for the 
election of officers, and the officers elected at such 
general meeting shall hold their offices for one 
year, and until their successors shall be elected, 
as in said constitution provided: Provided, That 
said constitution may be altered in the manner 
therein provided, but not in such manner as to 


| violate the Constitution or any law of the United 





| evidence produced by the 


States or of the district of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shal) 
be the duty of the justices of the peace in thy 
several wards of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown and of the county of Washington to 
ascertain the names and residences of all deaf and 
dumb and blind persons within their respective 
wards and districts; who of them are of a teach- 
able age, and also who of them are in indix: 
circumstances, and report the same to the presi- 
dent of the institution hereby incorporated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied by 
resident of the inst- 
tution hereby incorporated, that any deaf and 
dumb or blind person of teachable age, properly 
belonging to this District, is in indigent circum- 
stances and cannot command the means to secure 
an education, it shall be his duty to authorize the 
said person to enter the said institution for in- 
struction, and to pay for his maintenance 
tuition therein at the rate of one hundred and filty 
dollars per annum for such deaf and dumb pupi|, 
and at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum for such blind pupil, payable quarterly 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for said institution to receive and 10- 
struct deaf and dumb and blind persons from any 
of the States and Territories of the United States, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon by them- 
selves, their parents, guardians, or trustees, and 
the proper authorities of said institution. = 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors of sai 
institution to report to the Secretary of the ln- 
terior the condition of said institution on the first 
day of July in each *year, embracing in said re- 
port the number of pupils of each description 
received and discharged during the precedins 
year, and the number remaining in the institu- 
tion; also the branches of knowledge and !n- 
dustry taught and the progress made therein; 
also a statement showing the receipts of the i0- 
stitution and from what sources, and its disburs¢- 
ments and for what objects. 

Approvep, February 16, 1857. 





No. 39.—An Act providing for the regular Trans- 
mission of the Mail on Route six thousand eit 
hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Pept 
sentatives of the United States of America in Conzi«$ 
assemble?, That the Postmaster General be, ®! 1 
he is hereby, authorized to allow and pay 
George Bucknam such sum, not exceeding fifteca 





thou 
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serv 
forty 
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will 
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cont 
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and 


the 
ret 
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of 
els 
re 
an 


ap 
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for one month as master’s mate; the same being in full 
elected for his services of every nature on behalf of the 
Government during his connection with said ex- 
manner pedition. 

ApproveD, February 18, 1857. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || the said sum of two hundrec dollars, and that the 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || ie shall be AL unded to bien accordingly. 

| assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he | proved, March 2, 1857. 

is hereby, authorized and directed to examine : : : : a 

and settle, upon the principles of equity and | No. 48.—An Act for the Relief of Richard Phil- 

| justice, the claim of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, lips. 

|| William C. Meggett, Benjamin Bailey, W. E. 

it shall No. 41.—An Act for the Relief of the Officersand || Wood, Edward Mitchell, Joseph J. Murray, 

in the Privates of the Clinton Guards, of the County || Charles Townsend, John Patterson, William R. ; 

ton and of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. t] Hart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward Bailey, Henry || and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | Seabrook, Cato A. Beckett, Benjamin S. Whaley, || the name of Richard Phillips, of the State of Mas- 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | Isaac Auld, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, |! sachusetts, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 


er as to 


VJ ier 
, hited 
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oa thousand dollars per annum, as he may deem just || No. 44.—An Act for the Relief of Mary B. Win- || of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, entered 
ee and reasonable for the transportation of the mail ship, Widow of Oscar F. Winship. at the land office at Palmyra, Missouri, under the 
bt a for the balance of the term of his contract for that | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | Provisions of the preémption act of the fourth of 
dall ana service, on route six thousand eight hundred and || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress September, eighteen hundred and forty-one, the 
an forty-two, between Bainbridge, Georgia, and Ap- || assembled, That the Secretary of the Luterior be southeast quarter of section thirty-four, township 
i nalachicola, Florida, unless the Postmaster Gen- || directed to place the name of Mary B. Winship, fifty-one, range two west, containing one hundred 
titeetinn eral, after giving thirty days’ notice, shall be able |} widow of the late Major Oscar F, Winship, de- and sixty acres, for which he paid two hundred 
: hones to let a contract to some responsible person, who || ceased, on the pension roll, at the rate of fift dollars, per receivers receipt number twenty-nine 
eae will perform such service fora less sum: Provided, |) dollars a month, from the thirteenth day of De- |, thousand two hundred and penaty Pete, which 
th® In. That, if such increased sum over and above the || cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for and | ¢™'ry failed for want of proof, and was canceled 
Blind.» contract price be paid to the present contractor, || during her natural life. at the General Land Office; and whereas Henry 
capable it shall only be so paid at the end of each year, || A pprovep, February 26, 1857. | T. Mudd, before said entry was canceled, in 
oo he faithful performance of this con- | good faith, but in ignorance of the provisions of 
mr Site a . '! the preémption law, bought said land of said 
ae niece ract. . p pree ¢ I, g g 
ae ArproveD, February 17, 1857. No. 45.—An Act a of John C. Me- | Burke for eight hundred dollars, and holds a deed 
shall * Be it ted by the S ¢ LH oe from said Burke, dated March seventeen, eigh- 
may be . : | aie aria Unit Se a ouse f mart’ teen hundred and fifty-four; but the purchase 
at tan. No. 40.—An Act for the relief of Dr. James || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | money, as the law stands and has been construed 
sc Morrow. assembled, That the sum of nine hundred and by the General Land Office, cannot be paid to 
the in. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | ree cee ane ae cents be pee said Mudd, though the equitable right is acknowl- 
or in ts sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 1 Pisce Se aor eae ae oe edged to be in him, and seid Burke has gone to 
| regula. assembled, That the Secretary of State be author- || Meh oongy tBu Mag ener ty towel ‘ yl ee Poot See parts unknown, and his order or power of attor- 
| neces- ized, and he is hereby required, to pay to Dr. | fren, a ee SAFES OF Due tO Sewers || ney cannot be had— 
ns shal 'ames Morrow, for his services as agriculturist || Cuitman’s brigade of volunteers in the Mexican || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
accord. to the Japan expedition under Commodore Perry, | = f P Me ch 9, 1887 yi * || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
ion, the compensation at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars | eas ae ay Ae eatas aoa asec ae | onid oe to 
ye Notice per annum, during the time he was actually em- hu . - st eae Ming coe Ae 
s for the ployed in such service, the same being additional || No. 46.—An Act for the Relief of Whitemarsh || ® oe . the he ae said Nuc ty yas aopeay- 
at such to his compensation of twenty-five dollars per | B. Seabrook and others. |; Ment of the purchase-money on seid entry, viz: 





a Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
1eton to 


le uf ar a 


spective " qssembled, That the proper accounting officers of || William Beckett, Edward Beckett, James Beck- of eight dollars per month, to commence on the 
A teach- the Treasur a aan they are hereby, authorized || ett, William G. Baynard, John Baynard, ee third day of December, eighteen hundred and 
indigent and required to audit and settle, at the like rates | Baynard, Charles Bailey, Henry Bailey, Francis | fifty-five, and to continue during his natural life. 
e presi- which similar services have been heretofore au- || 3owler, Henry Calder, James Clark, Sr., Robert | A PPROVED, March 2, 1857. 

d. dited and paid, the accounts of the company of || Chisholm, Gabriel Crawford, William Clement, _— 

henever Michigan militia known as the Clinton Guards, || James Dignan, Thomas Dunmire, William Ed- | No, 49.—An Act for the Relief of C. B. R. Ken- 


shed by 


of the third regiment, third brigade, third division 
le INstl- of Michigan militia, in the county of Macomb, | 
eaf and in said State, upon ee ts that they 

were ordered into service of the United States by | 


ings, George W. Freeman, Barney Gilbert, Wil- 
liam Hannahan, Jr., Henry J. Jones, Christopher 
Jenkins, Benjamin W. Jenkins, Robest S. Jen- 
kins, Daniel Lowrey, Robert Mason, Ephraim 


nerly. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


roperty 




















: as cee : assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
circume the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on} Mikell, John C. Mikell, Josiah Mikell, John and he i hereby, ied aaa directed to pay 
» secure requisition of the United States marshal, for the || Mikell, Sr., John Raven Matthews, Isaac C. 4, ¢. B. R. Kenner! , in th 

1! hag: to C. B. R. Kennerly, out of any moneys in the 

rize the maintenance of the neutral obligations and laws | Moses, Mungo Mackay, John McDougall, Robert Treasury not otherwise app riated,. the f 

‘ ' ; we 3 a “ SUT} se appropriated, the sum o 

| for in- of the United States, in the year anno Domini | McLeod, John C, Pillans, Robert Pillans, John || gyve hundred and thirty-six dollars and sixty-six 
ee a io} un i : NV illiam Seabrook, Gabriel Seabrook sc oe a aa - erie ad silos 
ree aud eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; and that they | Pattieson, W 1 FOOs, \wanri abroox, || cents, for medical services rendered the military 
nd hity rendered service in pursuance of said requisition; Joseph A. Seabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lewis || escort of the United States boundary commission, 
) pup, and the amount found due them shall be paid out | Strobel, James Swinton, Christian Staley, Daniel || jy the years eighteen hundred and fifty-four and 

dollars of any money in the Treasury not otherwise Shandley, Andrew E. Thayer, Daniel Townsend, |) gichteen hundred and fifty-five. 

iarterly appropriated. | Thomas Tompson, Gecrge M. Towers, Edward 7 yp. March 2. 1857 

d pprop . ae a | Aprrrovep, March 2, 1857. 

. Approvep, February 18, 1857. Whaley, Joseph Whaiey, William Wilkinson, || 
it shall | Christopher Wilkinson, Morton Wilkinson, | tag x ; 5 
and in- 4 | Thomas Wescoat, William J. Wescoat, Randall || No. 50.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
om any No. 42.—An Act for the Relief of William Craig. || Wescoat, Walley Meggett, MingoeCrawforg,and | Jacques Godfroy. 

States, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | Joseph Beamer, they being the officers, musicians, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
y them- sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || and privates composing the Edisto [slandcompany |, sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
es, and assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, | of militia, in the State of South Carolina, in the war || assembled, That a patent be, and the same is 

. and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place | of eighteen hundred and twelve; and that he allow || hereby, directed to be issued to the heirs of 
it shall the name of William Craig, of Pennsylvania, upon || those named, who are living, and the heirs of || Jacques Godfroy, for a se; ond concession, (num- 
of said the pension list, at the rate of eight dollars per || those deceased, the amountof pay and allowances | bered nineteen,) in rear of the aad omg on De- 
the In- month. to commence from the twenty-second ay || to which each of them would have been entitled, || troit river, patented to said heirs July twenty-. 
the first of Maneubar aettess hundred and fifty-three according to their respective positions, under the | four, eighteen hundred and eleven, according to 
said re- end id Gnatinets uring his natural life. ti regulations of the service at that time, for such | the survey of said second concession made by 
sription Approvep, February 18, 1857. length of time as er shall each of them be || deputy surveyor Joseph Fletcher in July, eigh- 
ceding , proved to have served in defense of said island | teen hundred and twenty-two, and returned into 
institu- during the said war; and that he allow them just | the land office by the surveyor general, and con- 
and in- No. 43.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of || 294 reasonable compensation for the material || tained in the patent certificate numbered three 
herein; the late Colonel John Hardin. | and labor which shall be proved to have been | hundred and thirteen, issued by the register of 
the in- Be it his She, Sioutic teal Ble R || expended by them in the erection of two fortifi- || the land office at Detroit, dated April sixteen, 
sburse- ¢ it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || cations on that island, for the purposes of defense || eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | i, said war | “Approvan. March 2, 1857 
‘ } ° | ’ ’ . 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, ||  g.. 9 And be it further enacted, That the Sec- || 
and he is hereby, instructed to pay to the heirs of | oe vane vi 7 ‘ : 
ColonelJohn Hardin, deceased, out ofany moneys || Tet#ry of the Treasury pay, out of any moneys || No, 51.—An Act for the Relief of John L. Vattier. 
y not ot | , ' 
Trans- in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the oes ediadinated fo Ce aes Seer. ae | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
id eight sum of five thousand six hundred dollars, that | the pasa of War P Y || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
sum being the amount of the balance due them | eee March 2. 1857 | assembled, That John L. Vatuier be, and he hereby 
> Bevre- under the agreement between General Wilkinson | oe es ; | is, entitled to select and locate of the public lands 

‘oneress and Colonel Hardin, and to be in full satisfaction | . || of the United States open to entry at one dollar 

be, a 1 of all claims on their part against the Government No. 47.— An Act for the Relief of Henry T. || and twenty-five cents per acre, two thousand 


Mudd, of Missouri. 
Whereas, Charles Burke, on the fifteenth day 


pay 0 of the United States. 
r fifteca Arrrovep, February 21, 1857. 








| eight Landeed and eighty acres, for which he 
| shall duly receive a patent, as indemnity for the 
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placed on the pension roll of the United States, 

and that he receive an annual pension of twenty- 

two dollars and fifty cents per month during his 

natural life, to be paid to him out of the Treasury 

of the United States. 
Approvep, March 2, 1857. 


undivided half of the claim of George Schamp 
and Pelagre Schamp, his wife, as filed before the 
register and receiver of the land office of the 
southwestern land district of the State of Louis- 
lana, as reported by them first of November, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
Arrnovep, March 2, 1857. 
No. 58.—An Act for the relief of William Ken- 

No. 52.—An Act for the Relief of Jesse Morrison, dall. 

of Illinois. | Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed to 
settle the account of William Kendall, sutler at 
Fort Columbus, for all articles furnished by him 
to soldiers there recruited or stationed during the 
late Mexican war; and in all cases where the 
several amounts claimed were regularly entered 
on the original muster or descriptive rolls which 
accompanied the detachments from said fort, and 
were thus charged against the respective soldiers, 
but were not transferred to the company rolls, 
nor retained out of the soldiers’ pay and allowed 
to the said Kendall, the said amounts shall be 
allowed and paid to him out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


—-~ 


Approvep, March 2, 1857. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- omen 


sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to Jesse Morrison, 
of Illinois, the sum of five hundred dollars, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
ap} ropriat d, the same being in full for damage 
in being dispossessed of his storehouse at Fort 
Jackson, Michigan Territory, for use of the Uni- 
ted States military force, and for rent of the said 
storehouse by the Government during the Black 
liawk war. 

Aprproven, March 2, 1857. 


No. 53.—An Act for the Relief of John Shaw, a 
Soldier in the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, 


No. 59.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of | 


semble: Th: the Secretar F e T ‘as y . ! 
assembled, Phat he Secretary of the Treasury Samuel R. Thurston, late Delegate from Ore- 
pey to John Shaw, of the State of Wisconsin, out gon 


of any money in the Treasury pot otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of three thousand dollars, in 
full for his extraordinary services as a scout and 
spy on the upper Mississippi fronuer in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Arprovenp, March 2, 1857. 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized and directed to allow and pay out of 

| any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the legal representative of Samuel R. 
Thurston, late Delegate from Oregon, for the 
benefit of his heirs, the difference between the 
| pay he has already received for mileage, and that 
now allowed to, and received by, the present | 
| Delegate. | 
| 


No. 54.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas B. 
Steele, passed Assistant Surgeon of the Navy 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congi<ss 
assembled, That there be paid to Thomas B. Steele, || 
passed assistant surgeon of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seven 
hundred and seventeen dollars and sixty-six cents, || ‘ vy Ouse 
being the difference of compensation = an assist- sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
ant surgeon and a passed assistant surgeon, from || assembled,. That George F. Baltzell, of the State of | 
the twenty-fourth of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, to the twenty-first April, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five. 

Approvep, March 2, 1857. 

—— | 


Aprrovep, March 2, 1857. 


zell, Assignee of James P. Roan. 


a full section of land, or less quantity in lieu | 
thereof, by divisional lines, without making pay- | 
ment therefor: Provided, That the same shall be | 


No. 55.—An Act for the Relief of John Huff, of | deemed and taken as a full satisfaction of any and 

Texas. 1| 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John Huff, of Texas, the sum 
of fifteen hundred and fifty-six dollars, in full of 

all demands against the Government of the United || one hundred and sixty acres. 


States, for damages done to his property whilst Approvep, March 2, 1857. 
his house and premises were in possession of a || euinedams 


battalion of United States infs ri 2c . —— 
. on of United States infantry in December, |! no ¢].—An Act for the Relief of Benjamin R. | 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 1 


Aprrrovep, March 2, 1857 | Genes 
‘— oe « || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

~~ 7s ~. >. || sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
No. 56.—An Act for the Lelief of George Schel- 1 assembled, That the claim of Benjamin R. Gent. 
as the assignee or representative of George Rowe, | 
to a tract of land on the east or left side of the | 
Bayou Teche, in the parish of St. Mary, State of 
| Louisiana, in virtue of a location made by H. 
| Williams, surveyor general, on the twenty-first 

day of February, eighteen hundred and forty, 
| under the act of Congress for the relief of the said | 
| George Rowe, eee ae on the third day of 
| March, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, con- | 
taining not more than four hundred superficial | 
| arpents, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed | 
‘| to so much of said land so located as may be | 

found undisposed of by the United States; the | 

same to be patented and adjusted according to | 
| the nimenenl 


| Congress, entitled ** An act granting donations | 
of land to certain actual settlers in the Terri- 
tory of Florida,”’ 


further, That in his location, as aforesaid, the 
said George F.. Baltzeli shall, in no case, select | 
any tract of land containing a less number than | 


linger. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
seniatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay George Schel- 
linger, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred 
and eighty-four dollars and twenty-five cents, in 
full, for damages sustained by him by reason of 
destruction of property by the Army of the Uni- 
ted States during the Black Hawk war. 
Arprovep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 57.—An Act for the Relief of Lyman N., 
Cook. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 





sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress || Commissioner of the General Land Office, so as || now at the 


assembled, That the name of Lyman N. Cook be || to give him, the said Gantt, as near as may be, 


j 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


all claims of the said James P. Roan, and the said || 
George F. Baltzell, his assignee, under an act of || 


approved May twenty-sixth, || 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four: .@nd provided | | 





[March 9 


— ’ 





ee 


the lands sought to be located by him, beino 
part of sections one and two, and perhaps a fae 
tion of eleven and twelve, in township numbe; ee 
teen south, of range number ten east, in the goy:),. 
western district of Louisiana: Provided, T)ya: thie 
act shall only operate as a relinquishment en 
on the part of the United States to the said lands, 
and shall not interfere with adverse valid rich, 
of third persons, if such exist, to any part 
thereof. 


Approvep, March 2, 1857. 


No. 62.—An Act for the Relief of Rebecca Smith, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior je 
directed to place the name of Rebecca Smith on the 
roll of revolutionary pensions for the State of Geor- 
gia, under the act of July seven, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, and the other acts subsequent 
thereto continuing the benefits of said acts to the 
recipients thereof, and pay her a pension, at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a year, under said 
act, during her natural life. 

Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





| No. 63.—An Act for the Relief of William Poole. 


|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
_ assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
| and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid to William Poole, of Maine, whose 
name is now on the roll of invalid pensioners, the 
sum of eight dollars per month, from the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in. 
stead of the sum of four dollars per month, which 
the said Poole has heretofore received, and that 
the same be continued during his natural life. 

Approven, March 2, 1857. 


No. 64.—An Act for the Relief of Mary Ann 
Clark. 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| No. 60.—An Act for the Relief of George F. Balt- || assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 


hereby directed to place the name of Mary Ann 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | Clark, of New York, on the pension roll, at the 


| rate of five dollars per month, for five years, com- 


/mencing on the first day of January, eighteen 


| Florida, assignee of James P. Roan, be permitted || hundred and fifty-six. 
to enter, at any land office in the State of Florida, | 


Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 65.—An Act for the Relief of Collins Boomer. 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Collins Boomer the sum of one thousand 
| dollars in full payment for the sloop and provis- 
| ions captured from him, in eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, by the British, in consequence of |iis 
/employment of the sloop in the conveyance of 


|| American troops upon the river St. Law#ence. 


Approvep, March 2, 1857. 


No. 66.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel S$. 
Haight. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congrss 
| assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury adjust and settle the claim of Samuel 
S. Haight, for his services and expenses in mus- 
tering into service, and marching to the New York 
| frontier, his command, under orders from General 
Amos Hall, during the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, when said Haight was colonel of the 
first brigade of New York State militia. 
Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 67.—An Act for the Benefit of Anthony 
Devit, late a Sergeant in the Third Artillery of 
the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assemb:ed, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 


plat of survey of the township in | the name of Anthony Devit, late a sergeant of the 


which it is situated, under instructions from the || third artillery of the United States Army, 4" 
estern Military Asylum, Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky, upon the invalid pension roll, at 
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‘ <: day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, and to continue during his natural life, or the | 
existence of his present disability. 

Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 68.—An Act to reimburse the Estate of Jo- | 
seph McClure, a Paymaster in the War of 
eighteen hundred and twelve. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to David McClure, administrator of Joseph Mc- 
Clure, a regimental paymaster in Colonel War- 
ren’s regiment of New York militia in the war 
of eiznteen hundred and twelve, the sum of five 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and thirty-six cents, | 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated, the same being the amount of a | 
judgment paid by said McClure to the United 
States for moneys paid out by him, for which the 
vouchers were burned, but which was paid by 
him to his regiment. 

Approvep, March 2, 1857. 


No. 69.—An Act for the relief of Donn Piatt. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of .\nerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of she Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Donn Piatt, late acting chargé d’affaires 
of the United States at Paris, the sum of two 
thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars, it 
being the amount of the difference between the 
salary received by him as secretary of legation 
at Paris and that of chargé d’affaires, for the term 
of fourteen days in October, anno Domini eigh- | 
teen hundred and fifty-four, and from the twenty- | 
sixth day of December, anno Domini eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-four, until the first day of May, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-fivegand 
also from the third to the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber, anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





. | 
No. 70.—An Act for the Relief of Jedediah H. | 
Lathrop and his Sureties. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That Jedediah H. Lathrop and his 
sureties be, and they are hereby, released from 
the judgments recovered against them by the | 
United States, at the October term, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, of the circuit court for the 
District of Columbia, in the sum of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 


twenty-five cents, and interest thereon from the | 


twenty-third day of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, upon the official bond of said Jedediah 
H. Lathrop, as Navy agent at the city of Wash- 
ington, in said District: Provided, Said Lathrop 


yenteen dollars per month, beginning on the 
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| hundred and forty-five. | 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 


| assembled, That the Solicitor of the Treasury be 


| costs) of a judgment in favor of the United States 





and his sureties shall pay all costs accrued on the | 


said judgments. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 71.—An Act for the Relief of. William L. 


Davidson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and the 

to ascertain and allow to William L. Davidson, 
for himself and the other children of Lieutenant 
Colonel William Davidson, of the North Carolina 
line, in the Continental army of the United States, 
who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
Seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan’s 
ford, on the Catawba river, the amount of the 


are hereby, directed | 


‘| No. 76.—An Act for the Relief of Charles Parish, | e 


half-puy for seven years of the said Colonel Da- | 


vidson, as a lieutenant colonel of infantry. The 
said sum of money, when ascertained, to be paid, 
Without interest, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and to be in full 
of all claims which the children of the said Wil- 
liam Davidson may have against the United States 
under the resolution of Congress of the twenty- 
fourth of August, seventeen hundred and eighty. 
Approvep, March 3, 1887. 


+ paid to the said Adam D. Steuart, out of any 





| ico, as chief of the pay department of the United 


| placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the rate 
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No. 72.—An Act for the Relief of Commander || No. 77.—An Act for the Relief of Amos Arm- 
John L. Saunders. strong, of Ohio. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, || assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay hereby required to place the name of Amos Arm- 
to Commander John L. Saunders, out of any || strong, of Summit county, Ohio, upon the pen- 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- || sion roll, and cause to* be paid him the sum of 
yriated, ten dollars a day from ninth of Septem- || eight dollars per month for and during the term 

er, eighteen hundred and forty-five, to sixteenth || of his natural life, commencing on the first day 
of September, eighteen hundred and forty-five, |! of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty - 
both inclusive, in full compensation for entertain- || seven. 

ing on board the ship St. Mary’s, Colonel John Aprprovep, March 3, 1857. ' 

C. Eldridge, whilst a bearer of dispatches from 
Pensacola to Aransas, in September, eighteen 


78.—An Act for the Relief of James D. 


Johnston. 


No. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of erica in Congress 
assembled, That James D. Johnston, a lieutenant 
in the Navy of the United States, shall be enti- 
tled to a credit, in the settlement at the Treasury 
of his accounts as naval storekeeper and acting 
yurser of the storeship Fredonia, stationed in the 
Sashes of Valparaiso, Chile, during the years 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, of the sum of two thousand and forty- 
three dollars and eighty cents; the said allowance 
to be in full for losses of public property stolen 
| or embezzled from said vesse! during the time he 
was in command of her. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 73.—An Act to authorize Issue of Register | 
to the Bark Ann Elizabeth. 


Be it engcted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


assembled, That there shall be issued, under di- 
rections of the Secretary of the Treasury, a cer- 
tificate of registry for the bark Ann Elizabeth, a 
vessel built in the United States, but wrecked in 
the waters of the British West Indies, solid to 
British subjects, and afterwards repaired within 
the United States, and purchased and now owned 
by William Cummings and Thomas A. Norgrave, 


whenever the said Cummings and Norgrave shall 
furnish the Secretary of the ‘Treasury with satis- | 
factory proof tiiat the vessel aforesaid has been | 
repaired in the United States, and that her own- 
ers now are citizens of the United States. 


—~ 


Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 79.—An Act for the Relief of Robert S. 
Wimberly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 

| and he is hereby, directed and required to place 

the name of Robert S. Wimberly, of the State 

of Georgia, upon the roll of invalid pensions; 

and pay to him, from the first day of December, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight dollars per 

month, from thence during his (the said Wim- 

berly’s) natural life, out of any moneys in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 74.—An Act for the Relief of Adam D. 
Steuart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United Siates of America in Congress 


directed to remit the unpaid balance (exclusive of 


against Adam D. Steuart, rendered in the United 
States circuit court for the District of Columbia, 
at the October term, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be 





No. 80.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph Irish, 
William Sturgis, and Bartholomew Baldwin. 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of seven thousand two hundred and 
ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents, that being 
the difference between the sum contracted to be 
paid to him and that which he received. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Joseph Irish be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-six, township twenty-eight, range 
twenty-two; that William Sturgis be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter the east half of the 
northeast quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
August eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- || the northeast quarter, and the northeast quarter 

six, entitled ‘* An Act for the relief of Adam D. || of the northwest quarter of section thirty-six, in 

Steuart and of Alexander Randall, Executor of || township thirty-five north, of range thirty west, 

Daniel Randall.’’ || containing one hundred and sixty acres; that 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || Bartholomew Baldwin be, and be 1s hereby, au- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || thorized to enter the southeast quarter of section 
assembled, That the above-recited act, as far as it || thirty-six, township twenty-seven, range twenty- 
relates to Adam D. Steuart, be, and the same is | ‘WW, Upon payment by said Joseph [rish, William 
hereby, so construed as to authorize and direct || Sturgis, and Bartholomew Baldwin, of the usual 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the said_|) Minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
Adam D. Steuart a commission, at the rate stated | acre; and the Commissioner of the General Land 
in said act, upon the sum of six hundred and Office is directed to issue patents on said entries. 
seventy-eight thousand four hundred and four Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the su- 
dollars and ninety-one cents, the amount received perintendent of public schools in the Territory 
and collected by said Adam D. Steuart, in Mex- of Minnesota is hereby authorized to select, in 
equal amounts, other lands in said Territory for 
the use of public schools, in lieu of the lands 
herein granted. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 75.—An Act explanatory of an Act approved 


States army during the war with that Republic. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred and 
twelve. 1 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Charles Parish be 


| No. 81.—An Act for the Relief of Henry 
|| Stewart. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Henry Stewart be 
placed on the roll of invalid pensioners, at the 
of four dollars per month, commencing the third || rate of eight dollars per month, commencing the 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, || first of December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
and continuing during his natural jife. | five, and to continue during his natural life. 
Apprevep, March 3, 1857. Arrrovep, March 3, 1857. 
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States. 





No. 82.—An Act for the Relief of Captain Alex- assembled, That in the settlement of the accounts 


ander Montgomery,an Assistant Quartermaster 
in the United States Army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, al they are hereby, authorized 
and eceee in settling the accounts of Captain 
Alexander Montgomery, as assistant quarter- 
master in the United States Army, to allow him 
a credit for any balance which may appear against 
him upon the cate of the Treasury, and accruing 
during his service as such quartermaster, in the 
same manner as ifhe presented the proper vouchers 
therefor: Provided, The said amount shall not 
exceed the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. §3.—An Act for the Relief of Martin Fen- 
wick. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That Martin Fenwick be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his claim vo five hundred 
arpens of land, situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, in the State of Missouri, and 


described as follows, to wit: Fractional sections | 


five and six, lying north of the private land claim 
surveyed to George A. Hamilton, number one 
thousand: two hundred and forty-four, in town- 


ship thirty-four; the southeast fractional quarter || 


and the northwest fractional quarter of fractional 
section thirty-one, and fractional section thirty- 
two, in township thirty-five, all of range fourteen 
east, of the lands subject to sale at Jackson, Mis- 
souri, and containing, in the aggregate, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres and forty-six hun- 
dredths of an acre. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said 
Martin Fenwick shall have the exclusive right, 
within one year from the passage of this act, to 
enter, at the minimum price of public lands sub- 
ject to private sale, the southwest quarter, and 
the fractional northeast quarter of fractional sec- 
tion thirty-one, township thirty-five north, of 
range fourteen east, of the lands subject to sale 
at Jackson, Missouri. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the lands 
hereby confirmed, together with the lands author- 
ized to be entered, are intended to embrace the 
clams of Martin Fenwick, as reserved on the 
plais of the land office at Jackson, Missouri, on 


the twenty-seventh day of January, eighteen || 


hundred and twenty-four, deducting therefrom 
any part thereof that may have been sold by the 
United States prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall 
cause a patent to be issued to the said Martin 
Fenwick for the lands hereby confirmed: Pro- 
vided, That such patent shall only operate as a 
relinquishment of title on the part of the United 
States, and shall not affect the rights of any third 
person. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 84.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph Gra- 
ham. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary «f the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
mohey in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Joseph Graham, consul of the United 
States at Buenos Ayres, the sum of four thousand 
four hundred and seventy-nine dollars and sixty 
cents, for his services as acting chargé d’affaires 
at Buenos Ayres, from the third day of August 
to the ~leventh day of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; from the twenty-fifth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to 
the twenty-sixth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three; and from the thirty-first day of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to the 
twentieth day of October following. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 85.—An Act for the Relief of Brevet Captain 
Frederick Steele, United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate end House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United Stages of America in Congress 








EE _e<G——_ 
————— 


of Brevet Captain Frederick Steele, of the United 
States Army, the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury allow to his credit the sum of three 
thousand dollars, the same being the amount of 
Government money of which he was robbed, 
whilst he was acting assistant quartermaster and 
commissary, near Stockton, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, on the fourth of March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 86.—An Act for the Relief of John Drout. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the name of John Drout, a soldier 


of the thirty-fourth regiment of United States in- 





fantry, in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve 
with Great Britain, be placed upon the pension 
| roll, and that he be allowed the sum of eight dol- 


|| lars per month, to commence from the first day 


| of the present Congress. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 87.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Crown. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Thomas Crown the sum of three thousand and 
| five hundred dollars, being in full for the sum to 
which he is entitled under a contract made by 
| him on the sixteenth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, for the delivery of bricks 


| to be used in the fortifications at Oak Island, at 


the mouth of Cape Fear river, in North Caro- 
lina. 





Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 88.—An Act for the Relief of William Bur- 
dell, Samuel Medary, and William T. Martin, 
Administrator of the Estate of Edgar Gale, de- 
ceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That William Burdell and Samuel 
_ Medary, and the estate of Edgar Gale, deceased, 


| who was co-surety with said Burdell and Medary 
of John T. Arthur, in his official bond executed 


eighth December, eighteen hundred and forty- 


| Seven, as assistant quartermaster of the Army of 


the United States, be released from their liabilities 
on said bond, and from any suits brought or judg- 


| ment obtained thereon against said Burdell, Me- 


dary, and William T. Martin, as administrator 
of the estate of said Gale, all or any of them. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 89.—An Act for the Relief of Tarrance 
Kirby. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Tarrance Kirby,a sec- 
ond sergeant in Captain Griffin’s company, four- 
teenth regiment of Kentucky militia, commanded 
by Colonel Parker, in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve with Great Britain, be placed upon 
the pension roll, and that he be allowed the half 
pay of a second sergeant—to commence from the 
first day of the present Congress. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 90.—An Act for the Relief of Emilie R. Hooe, 
of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That there is hereby granted to Mrs. 
Emilie R. Hooe, of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
the widow of the late Alex. S. Hooe, a tract of 
land at said Prairie du Chien, containing about 
sixteen acres, it being the same tract of land con- 
veyed for a specific purpose, and without consid- 
eration, b Zeoush Rolittle, the father of said 


Emilie R. Hooe, to the United States, on the nine- 
teenth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, the same being no longer used or wanted 
~— the pee for which it was conveyed. 

Ec. 2. 


ind be it further enacted, That this act 





| 

















shall only operate as a release of the United 


— 


8 
from all claim to the premises hereby granted. 


Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 91.—An Act for the Relief of Matthew g 
Emery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repry. 
sentatives of the United States of America in Conryess 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money j, 
the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Matthew G. Emery the sum of three thousanq 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars, in full of 
his account for hauling marble for the Goverp. 
ment from the seventh day of September, eich. 
teen hundred and fifty-two, to the eleventh da 
of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, whieh 
account is set out in the petition filed by the 
claimant in this cause. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 92.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas M. 
Newell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the proper accounting officer be, 
| and he here 


| , v6 , ‘tap | ae i he Navy 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | Thomes DM. Newell, & commanior In the Navy, 


is, authorized to settle and pay to 


such sum as may be due to him in his capacity 
of commander, from the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, to the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, under ex- 
isting laws, in the same manner as though no 
application had ever been made to Congress by 
the said Newell in relation thereto. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 93.—An Act for the Relief of Dolly Empson 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Siates of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Dolly Empson, of 
the State of Tennessee, widow of Jacob Empson, 
decegsed, a private in the war of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve, be placed on the pension roll; 
and that she be allowed and paid, by the proper 
officer of the Government, such pension as Is now 
allowed by law to the widows of soldiers who 
were killed in “battle, or died in the service of 
wounds received in battle, or of disease contracted 
in the service in the line of their duty, or who 
died at any time after being discharged of wounds 
received, or of disease contracted, while in the 
service, and in the line of their duty, to commence 
on the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 94.—An Act for the Relief of John Ryley 
an Indian, of the State of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of John Ryley, 
an indie, of the State of Michigan, on the pev- 
sion list, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the fourth day of September, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and to 
continue during his life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 95.—An Act for Fed Relief of Mrs. Mary 
ay. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be paid to Mrs. Mary Gay, 
widow of the late William Gay, Indian agent ior 
the Shawnees of Kansas Territory, and who was 
killed while in the discharge of his official duties, 
the sum of two thousand dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropr!- 
ated,as indemnity to cover his salary, the amount 
of money of which he was robbed, and the ex- 
penses of the widow and family in returning ‘0 
thier home, in the State of Michigan. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 96.—An Act for the Relief of Jefferson Wil- 
son, Administrator, with the Will annexed, 
of John F. Wray, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
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mbled, That there be paid to Jefferson Wilson, 
) yigistrator, with the will annexed, of John F. 


as 


2 
t 


| 
Wray, deceased, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of six 
jundred and two dollars and_nineteen cents, 
which sam was paid by John F. Wray, deceased, || 
for three quarters of section sixteen, in township | 
nine, of range five east of the meridian line, of | 
the Chickasaw lands, in the State of Mississippi, 
the tide to which tract of land has been adjudged | 
by the competent tribunals, not to have been in | 
the United States at the time of said sale. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 97.—An Act for the Benefit of John W. Cox. | 


Be it enacted by tne Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be | 
directed to place the name of John W. Cox, of | 
the State of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid |, 
pensioners, and pay to him from the first of Jan- | 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, eight dollars | 

r month during his natural life, out of any | 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 
priated. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No.98.—An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Cilly. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin- | 
ning with the third day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approvepd, March 3, 1857. 








No. 99.—An Act to confirm to Charles Water- 
man his Title to certain Lots in Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the title of Charles Waterman to 
lots numbered one and two, in block numbered 
ninety-eight, in the third ward of the city of Mil- 
waukie, in the State of Wisconsin, extending to 
Lake Michigan, formerly occupied by the United 
States light-house keeper, be, and the same is 
hereby, confirmed, and that a patent shall issue 
therefor as in other cases: Previded, That this 
confirmation shall only operate as a relinquish- 
ment of title on the part of the United States, and 
ehall in no way affect the rights of third parties. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 








No. 100.—/. Act for the Relief of the Children 
of James P:elps, a revolutionary Soldier. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be paid to the children or legal repre- 
sentatives of James Phelps, late of the county of 
Cortland, in the State of New York, the pay of 
a private, at eight dollars per month, under the 
act of Congress passed the seventh day of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-twv; said pay com- 
mencing on the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hendead and thirty-one, and ending on the twen- 
ty-third day of November, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, when the said James Phelp8 died. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 101.—An Act for the Relief of Leonard 
Lilly. ; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Leonard Lilly, of New York, upon 
the pension list, at the rate of four dollars per 
month, commencing on the fifth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and continu- 
ing until the eighth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, the date of the commence- 
ment of his present pension. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1857. 


APPENDIX TO THE C 


| out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the surviving children of John | 


| regiment, the full pay of a private, under the act | 
| of Congress of the seventh of June, eighteen hun- 


| the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and 


ae 


Laws of the United States. 


No. 102.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph M. | 
Kennedy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That the sum of three hundred and 
sixty-two dollarsand sixty cents be paid to Joseph | 
M. Kennedy, marshal of the United States for the || 
eastern district of Louisiana, for the repairs of | 
furniture and the furniture supplied for the court- | 
room and offices of the United States court for 
the eastern district of Louisiana, rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of the removal of the said | 
court from the municipal hall of the first district 
of New Orleans: Provided, That the vouchers 
therefor shal! be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the expenditure be approved by 
him. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 103.—An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of John Gilbert, a Revolutionary Sol- 
dier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officer of || 
the Treasury be, and he 1s hereby, directed to pay | 


Gilbert, late a soldier in Colonel W. B. Whiting’s 


dred and thirty-two, to the time of his death, on 


pprovep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 104.—An Act increasing the Pension of Dan- 
iel Denver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the naval pension of Daniel Den- 
ver, of Frederick county, Virginia, be increased to 
eight dollars per month—the increased pension to 
commence on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 


No. 105.—An Act providing an Increase of Pen- 
sion to Isaac Phillips. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
the pension of Isaac Phillips, of Pennsylvania, to 
| be changed on the pension roll from twenty dol- | 
| lars a year to eight dollars per month, commenc- 

ing from the fourth day of March, eighteen hun- 





dred and thirty-one, and to continue during his | 
natural life, deducting former payments. | 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. | 


No. 106.—An Act for the Relief of Catharine V. 


General Philip Schuyler. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay 
to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her legal repre- 
sentative, the suin of nine thousand nine handred 
and sixty dollars, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full payment 
and discharge of all claims on account of services | 
rendered or losses sustained by General Philip | 
Schuyler in the war of the Revolution. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 107.—An Act for the Relief of Betsy Nash. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Betsy Nash, of Stockbridge, in the 


list of half-pay pensioners as the widow of Doctor 
Sylvester Nash, at the rate of twenty-two dollars 
r month—to commence from the first day of 
anuary, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, and 
to continue for ten yas. 
Arrrovep, March 3, 1857. 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





R. Cochrane, sole surviving Child of the late || 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, | 


county of Madison, State of New York, upon the || hereby authorized and required to place the name 
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No. 108.—An Act for the Relief of the Inhabitants 
if the Parish of Ascension, in the State of 

Louisiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


4 


| assembled, That all that certain tract or parcel of 


land situate on the west side of the Mississippi, 
in the parish of Ascension, containing four arpents 
one toise and five feet in front, and forty arpents 
in depth, as claimed by Isadore Blanchard, for 


| the parish church of the parish of Ascension, 


under number three hundred and ninety-one, and 
reported favorably on by the old board of com- 
missioners for the eastern district of New Orleans 
Territory, and as represented in the survey of a 
portion of township eleven south, in ranges four- 
teen and fifteen east, in the surveys of the United 
States, southeastern district of Louisiana, west 
of the Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, 


| confirmed to the inhabitants of the parish of 


Ascension, to and for the uses and purposes for 
which the same has been heretofore eld and 
used: Provided also, That this act shall be only 
considered a relinquishment on the part of the 
United States, and not to interfere with the rights 
of others. 

Aprprovep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 109.-—An Act for the Relief of Daniel Wa- 
caser. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to plaee the name 


| of Daniel Wacaser of the State of Georgia, upon 
| the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 


per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


|| No. 110.—An Act for the Relief of Mary Hooker. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and required to place the name 
of Mary Hooker, widow of James Hooker, who 
was military or hospital store-keeper in the State 
of Connecticut, during the war of the Revolution, 
from February, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven, to November, seventeen hundred and 
eighty, on the pension roll of said State, under 
act of seventh July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 

| eight, and subsequent acts, at the rate of pension 
due for said service; and the amount so found 
due to be paid to the children of said Mary 
Hooker, deceased. 

| Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 111.—An Act for the Relief of William W. 
Belden, Administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
| to William W. Belden, administrator of Ebenezer 
Belden, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise ee , the sum of eight thousand 
six hundred and twenty-four dollars eighty-four 
cents, being the amount of loss sustained b 
Ebenezer Belden by the destruction of his stoc 
of goods by the British, on the nineteenth De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and thirteen, at Buffalo, 
New York, in consequence of his store being 
used in part as a military depot by order of the 
quartermaster general of the Gnite States Army. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 








No. 112.—An Act for the Relief of the Children 
and Heirs of Levi and Mary Stone. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 


of Levi Stone, who was a captain of artificers at 
Danbury, Connecticut, during the war of the Rev- 
olution, from March, seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-seven, to November, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine, on the pension roll of said State, 
under act of seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
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thirty-two, at the rate of pension due for said 
service; and also the name of his widow, Mary 
Stone, on said pension roll, under act of fourth 
July, eighteen hundred aad thirty-six, at the 
same rate, deducting twenty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents per annum during the continu- 
ance of said pension, and the balance so found 
due be paid to the children of said Levi and Mary 
Stone, deceased, or their legal representatives. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 
No. 113.—An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of Sarah Van Pelt, Widow of John 
Van Pelt, a revolutionary Soldier. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to the surviving 
children of John Van Pelt and Sarah Van Pelt 
the pension due to her from the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, which occurred on the twenty-ninth day 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the 
rate of thirty-one dollars and seventy-five cents 
per annum, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriats d, 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 114.—An Act for the Relief of Barton Jewell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Barton Jewell, of Kentucky, upon 
the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 115.—An Act for the Relief of Jonathan 
Cilley. 


Be it enacted dy the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives ofthe United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin- 
ning with the third day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


os 


No. 11#,—An Act for the relief of J. H. F. Thorn- 
ton, Lawrence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Talia- 


ferro, Sureties of D. M. F. Thornton, late a | 


Purser in the Navy of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assemled, That in conformity with the principle 
of the report of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
made on the twenty-sixth day of July, eighteen 


rence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Taliaferro, be re- | 


leased from their liability as sureties on the bonds 
of D. M. F. Thornton, fate a purser in the Navy 
of the United States, executed on the third day of 
September, eighteen hundred and forty, and on 
the thirtieth day of March, eighteen hundred and 


forty-six. 


Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 117.—An Act for the Relief of Richard J. | 
Murray, a Soldier in the Seminole War of 
eighteen hundred and eighteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «Americain Congress 
assembled, That the name of Richard J. Murray 
be placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the | 
rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
the first day 
fifty-five, and to continue during his natural life. | 

Kiesaeain: March 3, 1857. | 





No. 118.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph Bailey, 


Laws of the United States. 


entered on the rolls as an invalid pensioner, at | No. 123.—An Act for the Relief of Shadrac 


the rate of eight dollars per month, from the first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 119.—An Act for the Relief of Puig, Mir, 
and Company, of New Orleans. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and required to release a judg- 
ment rendered in the circuit court of the United 
States, in the fifth circuit and eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and ifty-four, in the 
case of the United States vs. Puig, Mir, and 
Company, of New Orleans, for the sum of one 
thousand three hundred and ten dollars and fifty- 
four cents, and interest thereon, being the amount 
of duties claimed to be due and payable to the 


United States on certain coffee imported into the | 


mre of New Orleans from Cuba, in the Spanish 


yrig ** Pepita;’’ and that the said Secretary of the || 
Treasury is hereby furtherauthorized and required | 


to release a judgment rendered in said court, at 
the same date, in the case of the United States vs. 
P. Puig, and Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 
Orleans, for the sum of three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, 
and interest thereon, being the amount of import 
duties claimed to be due and payable to the United 
States on certain coffee imported into the said 


yort of New Orleans, from Cuba, in the Spanish || 


rig ** Atalayador;”’ but if the judgments afore- 

said, or any part thereof, shall have «been paid 

by the defendants, the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby further authorized and required to 

refund to them, out ofany moneys in the Treasury 

not otherwise appropriated, the amount so paid. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





Washburne. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Lieutenant Isaac P. 


Washburne, of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid | 
. tucKYy, Up 
| pensioners of the United States, at the rate of 


fifteen dollars per month; and that the said pen- 


| sion commence on the first day of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, and continue during | 
| his natural life. 


Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 121.—An Act for the Relief of Robert H. 
Stevens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


Ww || and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
hundred and fifty-four, J. H. F. Thornton, Law- | 


the name of Robert H. Stevens, of the State of 
New York, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 
of eight dollars per month, to commence on the 


| first day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


four, and to continue during his natural life. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 122.—An Act for the: Relief of Collier H. 


Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. 

Brodie, administratrix of Charles Brodie. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


of December, eighteen hundred and || 


} 


and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise erica. to pay 
to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lu- 


|| ecretia A. Brodie, administratrix of Charles Bro- 


die, the sum of six thousand nine hundred and 
ninetten dollars and thirty-eight cents, to be di- 
vided equally among them; and to Collier H. 


| Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the sum of thirteen 


thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 


| sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among 


an invalid Soldier of the War of eighteen hun- |! them. The said sums being in full for the amount 


| due on a contract dated fifth December, eighteen 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || hundred and thirty-eight, for excavating the chan- 


dred and twelve. 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Joseph Bailey be 


| 


nel on Dog-River bar, in the Bay of Mobile. 
Arprrovep, March 3, 1857. 
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|No. 120.—An Act for the Relief of Isaac P. |! 
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h Rice, 


of Jackson count¥, Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior }, 
directed to place the name of Shadrach Rice, of 


_ Jackson county, Virginia, upon the roll of inyaliq 


pensioners, and to cause to be paid to him th, 


sum of eight dollars per month during the term 


_of his natural life; the payment of said sum :, 


commence October fifteen, eighteen hundred ang 
fifty-five. 


PPROVED, March 3, 1857. 





| No. 124.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 


William Easby, deceased, Partner of Easby & 
Henly. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Conzress 


_ assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
_and he is hereby, directed to pay to the heirs of 
William Easby, deceased, formerly of the city of 
Washington, four hundred and thivteee dollars 
and ten cents out of any money in the Treasury 
/not otherwise appropriated, being the value of 
three hundred and six barrels of lime shipped on 
board the schooner Elizabeth on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order 


| of Colonel R. E. De Russey, for and on account 


| of Fort Monroe, Virginia, and lost by the vessel 
getting aground at Old Point Comfort. 
| Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





| No. 125.—An Act for the Relief of George Chor- 
penning, Jr. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


|| assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 


be hereby is, required to adjust and settle the 
claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner 
of Woodward and Chorpenning, and in his own 
right, for carrying the mails by San Pedro, and 
for supplying the post office in Carson’s Valley, 
_and also for carrying part of the Independence 
| mail by California; allowing a pro rata increase 
| of compensation for the distance by San Pedro, 
for the service to Carson’s Valley, and for such 
part of the eastern mail as was carried by Cali- 
fornia, during all the time when said services 
were performed, as shown by the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House of Representatives. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he hereby is, required to 
_ adjust and settle the claim of said Chorpenning, 
as surviving partner of Woodward and Chor- 
penning, for damages on account of the annul- 
ment or suspension of Woodward and Chorpen- 
| ning’s contract for carrying the United States mail 
| from Sacramento, in California, to Salt Lake, in 
| Utah Territory, as shown in the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House of Representatives. 
Sec. [3] 4. nd be it further enacted, That the 
| Postmaster General be required to allow and pay 
to said Chorpenning his full contract pay, during 
| the suspension of Woodward and Chorpenning’s 
contract, from the fifteenth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, to the first day of July 
_of the same year; and also to allow and pay to 
| said Chorpenning thirty thousand dollars per 
annum from the first day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, when he resumed service 
under the contract of Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning, dows to the termination of his present con- 
tract, which said sum of thirty thousand dollars 
per annum shall be in lieu of the contract pay 
under beth contracts. And the sums in this act 
‘authori . to be allowed shall be paid ou. of the 
| Treasury. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 








No. 126.—An Act for the Relief of William Wal- 
ton, a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred 
and twelve. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of William Walton, of the State of In- 


diana, on the invalid pension roll, and that he be 
dollars per month as an invalid, from the third 


1854 
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entitled to receive a pension at the rate of four || Smithson, late a captain in the third regiment 
jay of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, || Missouri mounted volunteers, out of any moneys 


during his life : 
ApproveD, March 3, 1857. 





No. 127.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill. 





1857.] APPENDIX TO THE CONGR 


Laws of the United States. 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
pay and emoluments of a captain, from the date 
of his resignation until he was informed by his 
commandi-: z officer of the acceptance of the same, | 


and discharged from the service of the United || 
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entitled, which, by default of his having left heirs 
capable of inheriting from him, shall have vested 
in the United States, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, vested in the wife and sons, to be held, 
owned, and enjoyed 4 them, one third by the 


| said wife for life, and the other two thirds, with 


the reversion of the wife’s third, to the sons 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || States, deducting therefrom such amount as may || absolutely, with ae pees to sue for, and recover, 
t 


| . . . 
: Se || have been paid him for service ing 
sentacives of the United States of America in Congress | paid him for services during the same 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in | 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay | 
to Thomas Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill the sum 
of four thousand dollars in full, for their expenses | 
in constructing a road from Mobile, in Alabama, 
to Pascagoula Bay, for the transportation of the | 
mail in the year eighteen hundred and twenty- | 
eight. 
ApproveD, March 3, 1857. 





No. 128.—An Act for the Relief of George Cas- | 
saday. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of George Cassaday, of the State of 
Ohio, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate of | 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the | 
twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, and to continue during his natural 
life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 








No. 129.—An Act for the Benefit of William L. 
Oliver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of | 


William L. Oliver, of Davis county, in the State 1 


of Iowa, upon the roll of invalid pensioners, and 

pay him from the first day of January, eighteen | 

sundred and fifty-six, the sum of ten dollars per | 

month during his natural life, out of any moneys | 

in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Aprproven, March 3, 1857. 





No. 130.—An Act for the Relief of Claiborn 
Vaughn. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That thé Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Claiborn Vaughn on the roll of invalid pensions for 
the State of Georgia, at the rate of six dollars per | 
month, to commence on the fourth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and tocon- | 
tinue during his natural life. 
Approvepb, March 3, 1857. 
| 





No. 131.—An Act for the Relief of George Bond. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the interior be, | 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of | 
George Bond on the roll of invalid pensions for | 


time. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


i} 


No. 134.—An Act for the Relief of Mark and |! 
Richard H. Bean, of the State of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentutives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress | 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, | 
| and he is hereby, authorized to adjust, upon prin- || 
| ciples of equity and justice, the claim of Mark || 
and Richard H. Bean, and to pay whatever may 
be found due, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, deducting what they | 
may have heretofore received: Provided, That the || 
compensation shall not exceed fifteen thousand | 


| 


it 


such right, title, and interest as is hereby vested 
or intended to be vested in said wife and. sons. 
Sec. 2. and be it furthér enacted, That in the 
event either or any two of said slaves shall be 
emancipated, and set free in contemplation of the 
provisions of this act, and the owner or owners 
shall decline to set free all of them, the provisions 
of this act shall inure to such as shall be emanci- 
pated and set free. If the wife alone be emanci- 
pated and set free, then the said right, title, and 
interest shall vest in her absolutely; if the two 
sons be emancipated, and the wife be not, then 
said right, title, and interest shall vest absolutely 


‘| in said sons, or in one of them, if but one be 


emancipated; and if the wife and one son be 
emancipated, then the wife shall hold and enjoy 





dollars. 


No. 135.—An Act for the Relief of Isaac Swain. 


| 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay | 
| to Isaac Swain the sum of four thousand eight 
hundred dollars, in full for freight on stores for 
the army of the United States, from Benicia, in 
| California, to the Government hulk or post-land- 
ing near that place, and for injuries received by | 
| his ship Ellen Brooks whilst lying at said post- 
| landing. 
Approvep, Marcli 3, 1857 


No. 136.—An Act relinquishing the Claim of the 
United States to certain Property of which Eli- 
jah King died seized and possessed, in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, upon certain specified con- 
ditions. 


| gress of the United States, that one Elijah King, 
| an emancipated slave, died intestate recently in 
| the city of Washington, in the District of Colum- | 
bia, seized and possessed of, and entitled to, real | 
estate in said city of considerable value, leaving 
a wife, Christian King, a slave, the property of 
one William A. Stephenson, of the county of 
Fauquier, and State of Virginia, to whom the said | 
Ffijah, whilst they were both slaves, was mar- 
ried by John B. Armistead, a justice of the peace, | 
with consent of the owners of both said Elijah 
and said Christian, and having also two sons, 
Bayliss King and Thomas King, issue of the 
marriage, the said two sons being slaves, and 
owned by one Robert Carter, of said county and 
State: and whereas it is doubtful whether said 
wife and children can, by reason of their condition 
as slaves, lawfully take and held said real estate 
by inheritance, in which event it is believed that 
said real estate, for want of lawfui heirs of such 


the State of Georgia, at the rate of eight dollars || Elijah King, has vested in the United States: and 


per month, to commence on the fourth day of 
Jecember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
to continue during his natural life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





whereas it is represented to the Congress of the 
United States, that the owners of the said slaves, 
the wife and sons, are willing to emancipate and 
set free the said slaves, and thereby invest them 
with power to take, hold, and enjoy said real 





No. 132.—An Act for the Relief of Sampson || estate, provided the United States will release to 


Hays, a Soldier in the Mexican war. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior place 


the name of Sampson Hays on the roll of invalid | 
pensioners at the rate of eight dollars per month, | 
from the third day of December, eighteen hun- | 


dred and fifty-five, during his natural life. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





No. 133.—An Act for the Relief of Benjamin W. 
Smithson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That there be paid to Benjamin W. 


and in said real estate which may have vested in 
the United States, one third of said right, title, 
and interest to be held and enjoyed by the wife 
|| for life, and the other two thirds, with the rever- 


} . . » . 
\| and vest in them all right, title, and interest to 
1 


\| sion of the wife’s third, bythe sons absolutely: 
Therefore— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That so soon as the said Christian || 


King, and the said Bayliss King and Thomas 
King, the wife and sons of the said Elijah King, 
shall have been emancipated and set free by their 
owners, respectively, all right, and title, and 
interest to and in the real estate of which the said 
Elijah King shall have died seized, possessed, or 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- ] 


Whereas it has been represented to the Con- | 


| one half of the said real estate for life, and the 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. \| 


i 
i} 


son shall take and hold the other half, and the 
reversion of the wife’s half, absolutely: Provided, 
| nevertheless, That this act shall not be construed 
to affect or impair, in any manner, or to any 
| extent, the legal or equitable rights, titles, or 
interests of other persons, if any such there be, 
| to or in such a estate. This act shall take 
| effect and be in force from and after the passuge 
| thereof. 
Aprrovep, March 3, 1857. 


| No. 137.—An Act for the Relief of John B. Rose, 
of Wabash County, Indiana. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to cause to be issued 
to John B. Rose, of Wabash county, Indiana, a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
in consideration of his services as lieutenant of 
the fifteenth regiment of United States infantry 

| during the last war with Great Britain. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


No. 138.—An Act granting a Pension to Frank- 
lin W. Armstrong, of Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 

| and he is hereby, authcrized and directed to place 
the name of Franklin W. Armstrong, of Hardin 
county, Kentucky, upon the invalid pension roll, 

| at sixteen dollars per month, beginning on the 

| first day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, and to continue during the existence of hig 
present disability. 

APPROVED, March 3, 1857. 


| No. 139.—An Act for the Relief of Robert Davis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper disbursing officers of 
the Government be, and they are hereby, di- 
rected to pay to Robert Davis, of Warren county, 
Kentucky, the sum of one hundred and forty 
dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, being the value of a horse 

| lost by him in battle. 

Approvep, March 3, 1857. 


PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—A Resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Interior to 
settle the Claim of William Carey Jones, for 
certain services. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
| atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall adjudge and settle 
| on terms of equity and justice the claim of Wil- 
liam Carey Jones for compensation for services 





'| performed by him in the years eighteen hundred | 
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Laws of the United Stat 


— Se ~~ 


and forty-nine, and eighteen hundred and fifty, 
as special agent of the United States to Mexico 
and California, and that the amount which shall 
be allowed by them shali be paid to said Jones 
out of any money in the Cera of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, on his giving 
n receipt therefor, and in full compensation for 
said services. 
Arrroven, January 17, 1857. 





No. 2.—Joint Resolution in Favor of J. W. Nye. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- || 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is he reby, directed to pay to J. W. Nye, 
or his attorney, the sum of three thousand two 
hundred dollars, or.t of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for improvements 
made upon the public grounds, for which he has 
rect ived no compensation. 

Approven, January 17, 1857. 





No. 3.—Joint Resolution to pay the Pension due 
Parmelia Slavin, late wife of John Blue, de- 
ceased, to her Administrator. 

Whereas at the last session of Congress an | 
act was passed granting a pension to Parmelia | 
Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, deceased, of || 
four dollars per month, for five years from the || 
first day of January, anno Domini one thousand || 


“eight hundred and forty-eight, who is now dead, || 


and in order said pension may be secured to her || 
representalives— 
' 


|| Tampico, in Mexico. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States [of America} in Congress 
assembled, That the proper officer is hereby di- | 
rected to pay Artemas Sayles, the administrator 
of Parmelia Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, || 
deceased, out of the money appropriated for the || 
payment of pensions, the amount of pension due || 
the said Parmelia Slavin, by the act of the second || 
day of March, anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five. 
Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 4.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of Israel | 
B. Bigelow. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 
atives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That a pension of fifteen dollars per | 
month, during his natural life, be allowed to | 
Israel B. Bigelow, of Texas, to commence from | 
the fourteenth day of January, eighteen hundred | 
and forty-seven, the day on which he was severely | 
wounded and disabled by the enemy, while bear- || 
ing important dispatches from Major General | 
Patterson to General Quitman, during the march 
of the division of volunteers from Victoria to 


Approvep, March 2, 1857. 





No. 5.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of W. W. 
Wimmer, late Postmaster of West Zanesville, | 
Ohio. 








Resolved by the Senate and House of » Congres 


| atives of the United States of America in Congress, 
ieaneiananiiaiin eh 





[March 3, 857. 








assembled, That tHe Postmaster General be, and 
hereby is, authorized to allow and pay two W). 
liam W. Wimmer, Esq., late postmaster at We, 
Zanesville, Ohio, for service performed by him ag 
special mail messenger to transport the mail by. 
tween his said post office and the cars of the Cep. 
tral Ohio Railroad Company, from May, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and November, eight, en 
hundred and fifty-six, inclusive, such rate of com. 
pensation as he may consider just and reasonabe. 
Provided, The same shall not exceed in the aggre. 
So 
gate the sum of one hundred dollars. 
Approvep, March 3, 1857. 





[Omitted in its proper place, on page 400.) 


Pusuic, IX.—An Act to procure a Bust, in Mar. 
ble, of the late Chief Justice John Rutledge, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


“sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the joint committee of the two 
Houses of Congress on the Library be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and required to contract 
with a suitable artist for the execution, in marble, 
and delivery in the room of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a bust of the late Chief Justice 
John Rutledge. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That for the 
purpose of carrying this act into effect, there be, 


and hereby is, appropriated, eight hundred dol- 


lars, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


Approvep, January 21, 1857. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 


STATEMENTS, SHOWING 
1.—Appropriations made during the Third Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 
I1.—Offices created and the Salaries thereof. 
I1].—The Offices the Salaries of which have been 


Increased, with the amount of such In- 
crease, during the same period. 


Aprit 14, 1857.—Prepared under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with the sixth 


section of the ‘‘Act to authorize the appointment of || 


additional paymasters, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved July 4, 1836. 


I.— APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE THIRD 
SESSION OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


By the act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of Invalid and other Pensions of the 
United States for the year ending the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 


For invalid pensions, under various acts..... ..$476,000 00 
For pensions under acts of the eighteenth March, 

eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifteenth May, 

eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sev- 

enth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.. 84,120 00 
For pensions to widows of those who served in 

the revolutionary war, under the third cection 

of acts of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 

thirty-six, seventh July, eighteen hundred and 

thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hundred and 

forty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen hun- 

dred and forty-four, second February and 

twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and forty- 

eight, and second section act of third February, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-three............+-069,600 00 
For pensions to widows and orphans, under act 

of twenty-first July, eighteen hundred and for- 

ty-eight, first section of act of third February, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and under 

SPOCial RON s vee pec vicpdevewevees toes seecvevedOLeee OO 


For Navy invalid pensions.....+.-..ss+.++++++. 40,000 00 || 


For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, un- 
der act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 


and forty-Cights.....ssseeceseesscceceseesee+ 140,000 00 





$1,501,220 00 


By the act to procure a Bust, in marble, of the 
late Chief Justice John Rutledge. 


To enable the joint committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on the library to contract with a suitable artist for 
the execution, in marble, and delivery in the room of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a bust of the late 
Chief Justice John Rutledge.............+++. 800 00 


By the act making a oe from the 
surplus fund for the relief of Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, and others. 


For the balance remaining of the appropriations made by 
Congress in the years eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the survey of the 
coast from Appalachicola bay to the mouth ofthe Missis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of the practicability of 
establishing a navy-yard and naval station which would 
best subserve the protection of the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which balance has been carried to the credit 
of the surplus fund, for the payment of the sum dué Lieu- 
tenant John Guest, United States Navy, (six hundred 
and seventeen dollars,) for services rendered in such sur- 
vey, and for other lawful claims of officers who were 
employed ib that SUIVEY. cocsseeesses erreeeee $1,760 49 


443 





| 
| 
| Astronomer and Surveyor, Clerk, and for pro- 





Depot on Blythe Island, at Brunswick, on the 
coast of Georgia, and for other purposes. 


| To purchase a site for a Navy depot on Blythe Island, on 
the coast of Georgia, and to erect such buildings and 

make such improvements as may be necessary for the 
| repair of United States vessels of war, and afford refuge 
| therefOr...cessessess o eeeece cveves eee eee ee $200,000 00 


| By the act authorizing the establishing of a Navy 
| 


| By the act to authorize the President of the United 
States to cause to be procured, by purchase or 
otherwise, a suitable steamer as a Revenue 
Cutter. 

To enable the President of the United States to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer as 
@ FEVENUE CULLEF....00 00s + «+ $150,000 00 


eee ee eee e wees 


| By the act making appropriations for the Con- 
| sular and Diplomatic Expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 


| For salaries of Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers, and Com- 
| missioners of the United States at Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Kome, Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portu- 
| gal, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
| Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
| Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sandwich Isl- 
GUEE i ccstconsdssscese Cedced vpesvess ++ +e++G271,000 00 
| For salaries of the Secretaries of Legation of the 
| United States at Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 


Chili, and Buenos Ayres... ..sseececeees coce S000 60 

| For salaries of Assistant Secretaries of Legation 
at London and Paris,......-..seeecesvcesens + 3,000 00 

For salary of the Secretary of Legation to China, 
acting as Interpreter...... eee cocecows cocseees 5,000 00 

| For salary of the Secretary of Legation to 
Turkey, acting as Dragoman....... anh Kxeeoas 3,000 00 


| 
| 
| 
| ° 
| For contingent expenses of all the missions 
BHrOA .. ccvcccccccccccostcvccccccseccccssces t0j;000 00 
For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.. 60,000 00 
| For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
1 POW. cco coccce eevscvees 0 ccevesccces eeeeee 
For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, viz : interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beyrout.... 2,500 00 
| For the relief and protection of American seamen 
in foreign COUNLTIES ....c000 cscceveeseeececes 125,000 00 
For expenses which may be incurred in acknowl- 
| edging the services of the masters and crews 
| of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens and ves- 


6,000 00 


sels of the United States from shipwreck, to be 
expended under the direction of the President 
fof the United States.......sseeesceseees eoeee 3,000 00 
For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, arms 
of the United States, seals, presses, and flags, 
and for the payment of postages for the consuls 
of the United States.......essessseseees evee 50,000 00 
For compensation of the Commissioner provided 
in the first article of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain.......cscccsocesessesesveseeess 2,000 00 
| For per diem of Commissioner and compensation 
of Surveyor........ coccccccscecce 4,920 00 
| For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and for 
SUIVeYS ANd UMPirage....seceseseses seeee +» 15,750 00 
| For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of instruments, and all other expenses....... 700 00 
For compensation of the Commissioner, Secre- 
tary,Chief Astronomer and Surveyor, Assistant 


visions, transportation, and contingencies of 
the Commission to run and mark the boundary 
line between the United “o~ moe the — 
possessions bounding on Washington Terri- 
For salaries of Consuls General at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta, Alexandria, Simoda, Havan2, Constan- 
tinople, Frankfort-on the-Main; Consuls at 








Liverpool, London, Melbourne, Hong-Kong, 
Glasgow, Mauritius, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, 
Dundee, Demarara, Halifax, Kingston, (Ja- 
maica,) Leeds, Manchester, Nassau, (New 
Providence,) Southampton, Turk’s Island, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Havre, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Lyons, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, Revel, St. Petersburgh, Matan- 
zas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, San 
Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 
Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Santon, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Beyrout, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, St. 
Thomas, Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, 
Messina, Naples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, 
Leghorn, Stuttgardt, Bremen, Hamburg, Tan- 
gicrs, Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernam- 
uco, Vera Cruz, Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, 
Buenos Ayres, San Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, 
Panama, Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina, Cape- 
town, Falkland Islands, Venice, Stettin, Can- 
dia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape 
de Verdes,) Saint Croix, Spezzia, Athens, 
Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, Para, Rio 
Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) Tampico, 
Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita, Tumbez, Tal- 
cahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guy- 
aquil, Cobija, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of Is!- 
ands, Apia, Lanthala; Commercial Agents at 
San Juan del Norte, Port-au-Prince, San Do- 
mingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) e 
Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes 
and Amoor river..... a eadne oasnbeunneswncnieeeTee ae 
For Interpreters to the Consulates in China.... 4,500 00 
For estimated loss by exchange on drafts of con- 
suls and interpreters, for salary......+...+s0. 4,000 00 
For the preservation of the archives of the sev- 
eral consulates of the United States and the 
commercial AVeENCi€S.......eceeeveeceeessees 11,900 00 
For office rent for those consuls general, consuls, 
and commercial agents who are not allowed to 
trace, not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount of their compensation, as fixed by the 
act of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
Od ARGP-GE secsaccccsesvocésces cnebesecsess SOee Oe 





$1,082,070 00 











| By the act making appropriations for the support 


of the Military Academy for the year endin 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred an 
fifty-eight. 





For the pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musi- 

CIANS. 00000 vcvvevcdevedecvees sesceeeeses eee sGOl,106 00 
For commutation of subsistence ..........++++5 2,044 00 
For forage for officers’ horses .......eseeereeeee 864 00 
For current and ordinary expenses, as follows: 

repairs and improvements, fuel and appara- " 

tus, forage, postage, stationery, transportation 

printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 

expenses, and departments of instruction..... 35,275 00 
For gradual increase and expense of library..... 1,500 00 
For expenses of the Board of Visitors.......... 3,000 00 
For forage for artillery and cavalry horses ...... 8,640 00 
For supplying horses for cavalry and artillery 

DERG .ccnanndinacubebeeastpencecedececess. Lae 
For furniture for hospital for cadeta..........- . 250 00 
For barracks for dragoon detachment.......... 5,000 00 
For purchase of bell, and mounting the same, 

with the clock on one of the public buildings., 800 06 
To procure the balistic apparatus for gun pen- 

For repairs to officers’ quarters ......++.+e+-00 — 500 00 
For models for the department of cavalry....... 1,000 00 
For extension of water-pipes and increase of res- 

SE os chu sckdebacsdcesezecanisanrsdheles ee 
For targets and batteries for artillery exercise.. — 900 00 
For gas-pipes, gasometers, and retorts .......-. 7,500 00 

$161,179 00 . 
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i 347TH Conc....3p Sess. 


3y the act for the construction of a Wagon Road 
from Fort Kearny, via the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains and Great Salt Lake Valley, 
to the eastern portion of the State of California, 
and for other purposes. 


For the construction of a wagon road from Fort Kearny, 
in the Territory of Nebraska, via the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, to the eastern boundary of the State 
of Caiifornia, near Honey Lake, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to 
contracts to be made by him, said road to connect with, 
and form an extension of, the road already authorized 
from Fort Ridgely to the aforesaid South Pass, $300,000 00 

For the construction of a wagon road from El 
Faso, on the Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at 
the mouth of the Gia river, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the tn 
terior, pursuant to contracts to be made by 
UD cu OS dn 9040 6065-05 60-00 00 bcbbes sicdvove neve 200,000 00 

For the construction of a wagon road from Fort 
Defiance, in the Territory of New Mexico, to 
the Colorado river, near the mouth of the Mo- 
have river..... ©0000 0090 ceveceeecocs veces sees 50,000 00 





$550,000 00 





By the act making appropriations for the com- 
pletion of Military Roads in Oregon Territory. 
For the completion of the road from Astoria to Sa 
LOM .cccvcce 00000000 0000 coceee sees sevens «+ §10,000 00 
For the completion of the road from Myrtie Creek 
00 Camp Ste War#t. i oes vecces cencvecss e cccese 30,000 00 
For the completion of the road from Myrtle Creek 
LO Scottsburg. .cecee cece ceses eeeeseeceesecss 30,000 O00 


£70,000 00 


. * 





By the act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian Tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 


For the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, viz : 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, and of the 
several Indian agents, per acts of fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and filly, twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and filty, twenty-seventh February, eighteen 
hundred and filty-one, third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifiy-four, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and eigh- 
teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, $75,750 00 

For the pay of the several Indian sub agents, per 
actoftiurty first of July, eighteen hundred and 
PN ctdhenastsexbianen sae Ned hee onn «+++ 10,500 00 

Por the pay of an additional Indian agent for the 
Indiaus of New Mexico, at an annual salary of 
one thousand five hundred dollars, and for the 
pay of two agents, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 
and one for the Witchetas and neighboring 
tribes west of the Choctaws and Chickasaws.. 3,500 00 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 

Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 1,200 00 | 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- 

fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hun- 


dred and BUYAWO.....cecesecessceeseseeeses 2,500 00 | 
For the pay of interpreters,-per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-one......... cee cess eeeceeccesccesss Gay 00 OD | 
For presents to [ndians.........c.eseeescecsses 5,000 00 


For provisions for Indians... .... .....sseeeee+ 11,800 00 | 
For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof... 10,000 00 
For contingencies of the Indian department. ... 36,500 00 
For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 

penses of delivery of annuities, goods, and 

yrovisions to the Indian tribes iz, Minnesota, 

Mt ichigan, and Wisconsin..........000+..00++ 30,000 00 
For the employment of temporary clerks by Su- 

perintendent of Indian Affairs, on such occa- 

sions and tor such periods of time as the Sec- 

reiary of the Interior may deem necessary to 

the public SCrViCE.......s.eceseerseeeseseeee 5000 00 


For fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes : 


Camanches, Kiowas, and Apaches of Ark- | 
ansas river. | 


For fourth of ten installments for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 
ments, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three........ 18,000 00 
For expenses of transportation of the fourth of 
ten instaliments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
cultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
POR sv cnn dscnsashvbtbae nivesodhacecct 7,000 00 


Blackfoot Nation. 


' 
For second of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in the purchase of such goods, pro- 
visions, and other useful articles, as the Pres- 
ident, at his discretion, may from time to 
tme determine, per ninth articie of the Wweaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
FRY AVO.... seeveeececeocenees cesses seesens 20,000 00 | 


APPENDIX TO 


x A ppropri ‘ations. 


For second of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instracting them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
in educating their children, and promoting 
civilization and Christianity, at the discretion 
of the President, per tenth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five......... ene pe0enceapeneee 

For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuities in goods and provisions........ 


Chippewas of Lake Superior.—Fulfilling 
the treaty of thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred und fifty-four. 


For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four ...... 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stailments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eiguteen hundred and fifty-four ...... 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments tor the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen bundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and Afty-four...ssccsccccccccceccess 

For third of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture, and cooking utensils, agri- 
cultural implements and cattle, carpenters’ and 
other tools, and building materials, and for 
moral and educational purposes, per fourth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and @fty-four.......sscccccsesseccce 

For third of five installments in blankets, cloths, 
nets, guns, ammunition, and such other articles 
of necessity as they may require, to the Bois 
Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. .. 

| For third of twenty installments for six smiths 
and assistants, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
NE PRES, 90 v0 wv se sis bwicweldh Casheelieds od 
For third of twenty installments for the support 
| Ofsix smiths’ shops, per second and fifth articles 
| treaty thirtieth September, cighteen hundred 
| «and fifty-four........ 


TTPO eee ete eee 


smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 


| For first of twenty installments for the seventh 
' 


second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four ...... 
For support of a smith, assistant, and shop, for 


| the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of the 


President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. .. 


|| For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 


band, during the pleasure of the President, per 


teen hundred and fifty-four ......cccceecseace 


twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
| 


| Chippewas of Mississippi.—Fulfilling the 


treaty of twenty-second February, eigh- 
teen hundred end fifty-five. 


For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October,eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four ..........seeeeecs 

| For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four ............ eeeees 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four..... o'epesec sees sbibbas 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths? shops, 
including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for pay of two fanaers, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 





September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 
For third of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 


Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands. 


For third of thirty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 

For third of thirty installments of annuity in 
Fras, per third article treaty twenty-second 

ebruary, eighteen huadred and fifty-five..... 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





ee» 17,000 00 || 


19,000 00 


10,666 66 














= = = ; 
For third of thirty installments for purposes of 
utility, per third article treaty twenty-second 


—————= 


aie 
— ~ 


| _ February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...., $4,000 09 


For third of twenty installments for purposes 
| of education, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
GWE. cc cccce seccces 


se eeeee + $15,000 00 | For third of five annual installments for the pur 


chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and to- 
bacco, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...., 
| For third of five annual installments for the hire 
| Of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
| BUD anos 'cks «fs vss geksngdine Or ee eeeesesecce a6 
| For third of fifteen annual installments for sup- 
| port of two smiths and smiths’ shops, per third 
article treaty twenty-second February, eighteen 
8,333 33 || hundred and filty-five ............ 


|| Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black River. 


For second of five equal annual installments for 
| educational purposes, under the direction of 
| the President, per second article of the treaty 
| of second August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
We ee ee se Peseencces 
| For second of five equal annual installments for 

agricultural implements and carpenters’ tools, 
household furniture and building materials, 
cattle, labor, and necessary useful articles, per 
second article of the treaty of second August, 

| _ eighteen hundred and fifty-five...........+... 
For second of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen hun- 

RONG OE BeBe i556 das chtens vikkee 608s 
For second installment for the support of one 

blacksmith shop for ten years, per second ar- 

ticle of the treaty of second August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. .........ccccccceecees 


1,333 33 


| 
| 
| 


1,333 33 || 


| 





Chippewas, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, and 
New York Indians. 


| For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
2,000 00 per fifth article treaty eleventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven........0. e005 


Chickasaws. 


For permanent annuity in goods, per act of twen- 
ty-fifth February, seventeen hundred and nine- 


PD. 065005 500s 0S 0e'0 0300068 0660008 dnsese 


Chippewas of Sault Ste. Marie. 


For payment of this amount, being the sum 

awarded by the Commissioner, and to be re- 
1,060 00 || Ceived in full consideration for the surrender 

7 of the right and interest of said Indians in the 
|| fishing and encampment at the falls of St. 
Mary, which they held according to the treaty 
of sixteenth June, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, per first and second articles treaty at 
Detroit, second August, eighteen hundred and 


Choctaws. 


For permanent annuity, per second article treaty 
sixteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 

For permanent annuity for support of light-horse- 
men, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
Oetober, eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
thirteenth article treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five.............6: 
or permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifly-five.......scscesscessecces 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty, and thirteenth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hun- 
UN as one ciccsccnnendes ocvcs 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five.......ssccsocses eevee 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the general council of the Choctaws, 
in conformity with the provisions contained in 
the tenth and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 


fiftv- VO.ees SHR HR Ree eee eee eee ee eee 


5,040 00 


1,320 00 | 


1,060 00 





1,200 00 


4,166 67 


3,500 00 


666 67 | 
Creeks. 


For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh August, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, and fifth article treaty twenty- 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


ins ween cone Cee eee come eee eeee erases sees 


| 
j 
} 


20,000 00 “For permanent annuity in money, per second 


article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six...... +++. 
For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 

|| article weaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
| h twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


SOOTHE SHE eee eee EHTS Hee SHEER Tee Te TF 


8,000 00 


3,000 09 
600 09 
3,000 00 


2,120 09 


4,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


1,240 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


17,475 00 


3,000 00 


600 00 


6,000 00 


600 00 


320 00 


25,000 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


20,000 60 
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Appropriations. 
—. ——— — Sa ae | meen ene ae ——-— = 
Te For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- {| For life annuity to chief, per supplemental art® 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth | Cle to treaty twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
000 9 article treaty twenty-fourth Jenuary, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. .....0-.seeeeees oense 
_—— hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty dol- 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- || lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
GX. cccceccecce cesses sosceecsceussvesssccess $840 00 || thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
000 For permanent provision for iron and steel for | of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for edu- 
biden shop, per eigith article treaty twenty-fourth | cation, per resolution of Senate nineteenth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 1 January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight. .. 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- || For fourth of eight equal installments fr pay- 
600 9 teeu hundred and fifty SiX......seeeseeereee 270 00 || ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixi 
0 For permauent provision for the pay of a wheel- || May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... .eceee 
wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 1 : : E 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, \| Florida Indians, or Seminoles. 
; : if cle treaty seventh August, eigh- 1] . ‘ ‘ 
000 00 eee nn gots fifty pe ‘ gust, eigh 600 00 || For fourteenth of fifteen installments in goods, 
ee é -§j eee eee eee eeeeeee i ¢ rio > 5 ‘ “ oy e 
For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and tools, || — ee a apse January, eighteen 
during the pleasure of the President, per ‘ifth ) Bor fi Oe ada wavoas Ciered s9 Gens vee 
rticle treaty fourteenth February, eighteen || For fourteenth of fifteen installments in money, 
120 00 ronauel aud thirty-three, and fifth ‘article per sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
vaty seventh Ammust eighteen bundred and hundred and forty-five, and fourth article treaty 
any “ix ee 840 00 | ninth May, eighteen hundred cnd thirty-two.. 
i SiR eee eww ee rene Poe eee eee eee ee eee ees) 7 ia - . 2 . . . < saa 
For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure For payment of this amount in lieu ofthe present 
of the President, per fifth article treaty four- improvements of the Seminoles west, and in 
teenth February, eighteen hundred aad thirty- |} full for the expenses of their removal and ¢s- 
three, and filth article treaty seventh August | tablishing themselves in their new country, per 
eighteen hundred and fifty six — 970 00 || eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
000 09 For wagon-maker, during the pleasure of the | ee and fifty-six, and Senate’s amendment 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth ly . r: Se i cer eee eee See e ee ee > 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, || For the first of ten installments for the support of 
and fifth arucle treaty seventh August, eigh- schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
teen hundred and fifty. gix dite 600 00 gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six ........+++ 
For assistance in agricultural operations, during For the first of ten installments for agricultural 
100 00 the pleasure of the President, per eighth article || cane et Se ae seventh Au- 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen bun- 1) an Os Clans cers ee ee oe eweune Ses 
dred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 1| For the mon een nts for ae 
ape ; + ; Of smiths and smiths’ shops, per eighth article 
Le Vve i rus gv 2e a = . 
‘ a August, eighteen hundred and fifty 000 09 || ‘treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
Oe ..vscaa dts cans Casens cespancecersocnccces My Sees 
00 : : : ne > aha ry | _ FIILY-SIX. sees eee ss peeceeees Se eeeeeeweneeecees 
phy yg yen ol | For five per centum interest on two hundred and 
as ~easé ehnny : fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and Prine ee ve 
fifih article treaty seventh auautt eighteen | per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
40 ae oe ee ee 00 teen hundred and fifty-Six.......ese sees eeeee 
40 00 hundred and fifty-six......ccseccsscccesecese 1,000 ee ee gn ie 
For the first of seven additional installments for For the expenses of the removal of the Seminoles 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shop and tools, per | - Lyra bart yet SY sage eer yaowned 
thirtieth article treaty twenty-fourth March, | Pb. a aael So eeneliein caduaies aetneeeeeie 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fifth ar- SOMOVE, GRE ‘TOF. CWHIVS RICEIRS Onee ee 
ticle treaty seventh August eighteen hundred || arrival attheirnew homes, and for the purchase 
and fifty-six ns ae 1,620 00 || of rifle guns, blankets, powder amd lead, hunt- 
00 00 For the aoe at none additional factaltments for . ing-shirts, shoes, strouding, tobacco, and cloth- 
iron and steel for shops, per thirteenth article .. Se eS aoe Ange, 000 00 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred lp 8 Ste a k ce ee ees h Serene 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh Or expenses of making improvements for those 
00 00 August, eighteen hundred and filty-six....... 540 00 || ROW east of — eae afler their yan 
For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments {| bs ae arenes venth August, 
for education, per fourth article treaty fourth For the mchase of plows and other agricultural 
January, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and \oprtier en oe serail gape aig ta ocsefhe careggperr 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen || ees, Sree, ees, Hoe, a, 
hundred and fifty-six — 0n0 00 wheels, for the Seminole nation, per ninth 
Pr « : eee em eee eee eee eee ee > | : > - y go g " a . 
For fourteenth of twenty installments for educa- | oe ph mgaag August, eighteen hun 
tion, per fourth article treaty fourth January, Pe ~~ eee te, ee csi See Rte eee SSS 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, and fifth ar- | For compensation and traveling expenses-of a 
ticle treaty seventh August eighteen hundred delegation of the Seminoles and Creeks from 
and fifty-six ee 3.000 00 || their country to Florida, whilst there, and 
For five per centum interest on two hundred ae tod - nth sr gotcha iy Au 
thousand dollars, fur purposes of education, per gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six ........ s9 
5 00 sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen |) Por payment to Foc-te-lusti Harjo, or Biack Dirt, 
hundred and fifty-six , 10.000 00 for services as chief of the friendly band of Sem- 
For payment of this amount per capita to the inole warriors who fought for the United States 
Creek nation as annuity, per sixth article during the Florida war, per eleventh article 
treaty seventh August eighteen hundred and treaiy seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
oe 4 9 © | uw ci 
-" GAY-GIEsaserrsarrescressrccesecnses corerereSOO 000 OO || AMY Size... .....-2:--0 00: covers sss. -s bake 
For the payment of such portion of the consider- orexpenses of surveying, defining, and eng ee 
ation provided by the amendment of the Sen- such portions of the boundaries of the Creek 
ate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh || and Seminole countries as do not consist of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, as the well-defined natural boundaries, and compen- 
general council of the Creek nation shall di- sation and expenses of Indian commissioners, 
0 00 rect to be paid to the treasurer of said nation || per twenty-first article treaty seventh August, 
for any specified national object..........+.- 100,000 00 || ,, cighteen hundred and fifty-six .....+.+.. ++. 
For the amount to be paid under the direction of || For the traveling and other expenses of the 
the Creek council tu those Creeks or their de- members of the Creek and Seminole delega- 
scendants who emigrated west of the Missis- tions (inclu ling the agents and the interpreter 
as sippi prior to the treaty of fourth March, eigh- || for the latter) in coming to Washington, re- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, per sixth article | maining, and returning home, per twenty- 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and third article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
fifty-six 120,000 00 hundred and fifty-six .......cececscevsceneces 
00 For payment of such other claims of individual | Iowas. 
Creek Indians as may be found equitable and ‘ .- > 
y q : ¢ . 
just by the general council of the nation, per | Forinterest, in lien of investment, on Afty-seven 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen | thousand five hundred dollars, to the first July, 
hundred and fifty-Six....-......csseeeesseees 70,000 00 || eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, at five per 
For this amount to be paid to those individuals | centum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
) 00 and their heirs who, under the act of third || poses, under the direction of the President, per 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, | second articie treaty nineteenth October, eigh- 
have received money in lieu of reservations of teen hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article 
land, per sixth article treaty seventh August, | ~— seventeenth May, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six............+«. 10,000 00 | EUY-10UL. oe cececeveceenceeesereccecessesees 
Fulfilling the articles negotiated tenth January, Kansas. 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, with certain ; Se ; 
00 bands of— ‘ For interest, in lieu of investment, on two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
° . . . : ?. 
’ Calapooias, Molala, and Clickamas Indians second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
of Willamette Valley. | _ teen hundred and forty-six....+..+sseeeeeeees 
For third of five installments of annuity for bene- | For first of three installments of nine thousand 
ficial objects, per second article of treaty tenth dollars for the years eighteen hundred and 
Ja ioh , fifty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
anuary, eighteen hundred and fifty-five...... 10,000 00 |! eae 7 , 8 
00 For third of five installments for pay of physician, and eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixt 
teacl b ami ; article treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred 
eacher, blacksmith, and fariner, per third ar- i fifty-foa ’ ° 
ticle treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred and fitty- our reseeeeeees seeeareseereseerceses B 
and fifty-five 2,260 00 For fourth of five installments for support of 
00 ea eater es eee blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article 
, Delawares. treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and 
For life annuity to chief, per private article to eT rrr rere écuis bin debeteddne 
supplemental treaty twenty-fourth September, For fourth of five installments for purchase of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty of iron and stee!, per sixth article treaty thirtieth 
00 third October, eighteen h andeighteen, 100 00 May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.. ...... 
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20,000 00 


50,000 00 








Kickapoos. 
For fourth ‘astallment of interest, at five per 


education, per second article treaty eighteenth 


445 
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May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. ........ $5,000 


For the payment Of this sum as the fourth in- 
|| stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and filty-seven, 
per second article treaty eighteenth May, eigh- 

|} teen hundred and filly-four........ cases ee 
1,250 00 || Menomonees. 

;| For payment for two townships of land for Stock- 
|| bridges and Munsees, at sixty cents per acre, 
| to promote improvement of Menomonees, as 


| centum, oa one hundred thousand dollars, for 
| 
| 


2,304 00 || 


deemed advisabie by the President, per third 
article treaty twelfth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and first and second articles 
treaty eleventh February, eighteen hundred 
and Aifty-Gx. ci vdewe ec cacee’e ese 
For second of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith shop and provid- 

| ing the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 

| teen hundred and forty-eight, and third article 
treaty twelfth 
| 


May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four...... 


eeeeee eee . eee eee eeee 


90,000 00 | For second of ten installments of annuity upon 


two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession 


v«« 14,000 00 


7,648 00 


916 66 


of lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth 
3,009 00 | October, eighteen hundred and forty-e:ght, and 
|| third article treaty twe'{th May, eighteen bun- 
2.000 00 |! dred and fifty-four....ccccsccees cosccceseses 20,000 08 
? | 


Miamies of Kansas. 
For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 


2,200 00 || article treaty sixth October, eighteen bundred 
| and eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth 
|| June, eighteen hundred and filty-four........ 
|| For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 

12,500 00 | gunsmith, per filth article treaty sixth October, 


| eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four....... as 
. | For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four........ ealeiiins 
For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
eentum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty filth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four........ Cece cece ene eees 
| For fourth of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetual and other annuities and 
relinquishment of claims, per fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
WU vvcvees oe 


ee eeeeee eee 


3,000 00 


Miamies of Indiana. 

For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... eovnccse 

| For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and filty- 
seven dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per 
centum, for Miami Indians of Indiana, per 
Senate’s amendment to fourth article treaty 





400 00 





| For the payment to Israel Olinger, administrator 
| Of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal 
chief of said tribe, of an amount allowed to said 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen 
| hundred and fifty, and heretofore appropriated 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus 
fund on the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun- 
| dred and Olty-five...cocdsccncgecoerccecetecs 


Miamies—Eel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five........seeeeeees 

| For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five.......cc.eeeeceees 
per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and nine....... 


Navajoes. 
For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Nava- 
joes, pursuant to the requirements of the tenth 


article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine... .....eceseee cess 


| 

| 

| 

2,875 00 |! 
| 

} 


te eeeeee 


| Nisqually, Puyallup, and other tribes and 


| bands of Indians. 

10,000 00 For fulfilling the articles negotiated twenty- 
| sixth December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, with certain bands of Indians of Puget’s 

Sound, Washington Territory : 


| For third installment in part payment for relin 
quishment of title to lands, to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four........ 006 scenes 6bddaeesdects even 
For third of twenty instaliments for pay of in- 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant, if necessary, per tenth article 
treaty, twenty-sixth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-fOUS.......ccccceceeseceesesece 


9,000 00 


720 00 


220 00 


For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise," 


940 00 


600 Oe 


6,863 64 


2,500 00 


naceasibaness Meena 


5,636 36 


fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 11,062 89 


590 00 


500 00 
250 00 


350 60 


5,000 00 


3,000 00 


4,500 00 


pi 
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Omahas. 


For third of three installments, in money or 





| For porufincnt annuity in money, per second 
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article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 








pe ind Fine of Sininist. 


——=—,2_ 





For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven rz fo 
otherwise, of forty thousand dollars each per Sor Gaans conan specie, per second $2,000 00 thousand four hundred dollarg, at five per ; lott 
th: annum, per fourth article treaty sixteenth } 4 centum, under the direction of the President, le 
ri ’ can | article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- ‘ 
: March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... «$40,000 00 || Deel Gadd CWA WOO cack coc vecnceesccce.: - 16,000 00 || per second article treaty twenty-first October. bun 
; For third of ten instaliments for support of a mil- , 2 chie : ’ eighteen hundred and thirty-seven........ ++» $7,870 9 ‘ult 
Fb || Por life annuity to chief, per third artiele treaty 0% I 
ler, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March : : ~ of . . : For the fourth and last installment upon forty ( 
rf g a ’ | twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thir- b 
iF eighteen hundred and fifty-four..........+-+. 600 00 isccseconceb eas aie ce eaeeO ee er 200 00 eight thousand dollars, per second article treaty tl 
“) For third of ten installments for support of black- For life annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fitty Us 
Pi smith and assistant, and iron and steel for | twenty- sixth September, eighteen hundred and UE nc nnnnnaunsncededacencestechhebaeny actos 8,000 up 
fy shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, thirty-three..... wie ae oe eee arn 700 00 Sita 
f) - eighteen hundred and fifty-four..... aasenen > 940 00 | For education, during the pleasure of Congress, ” c . For t 
ee or third of ten installments for er Ma ; || per third article treaty sixteenth October, eigh- For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- ben 
’ er, per eighth article tre aty sixteenth March, 600 00 | teen hundred and twenty-six, second article ticle treaty twenty-ninth September, eighteen by 
‘ eighteen hundred and fifty-fOUr......eeseeees treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred | 2 hundred a ceeccce ee ° A ae bes 500 00 twe 
f and twenty-eight, and fourth article treaty or permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- anc 
a Osages. ‘ | twenty a October, eighteen hundred and ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen For | 
: For the last of twenty installments, as annuity, ORG SOD: osisn cn inanavinasenkosieiicevrn see hundred and eighteen.........se00eeeeeceees 500 00 bla 
Hi in money or otherwise, per second article treaty || For permanent provision for the payment of For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, art 
+4 eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thir- || money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, aud steel, per and iron and steel, during the pleasure of the tee 
: C7-INO. cconcccone b400seencene sabes e.nbee «+++ 20,000 00 || second article treaty twentieth Septen.ber, President, per fourth article treaty twenty- Fort 
4 For the last of twenty instalime nts for two smiths i eighteen hundred and tweuty-eight, and tenth eighth February, eighteen hundred and thirty pa 
SP establishments, per second article treaty elev- 1] article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth | ONC seecececeeecereceseseeecsseeseseesecses 1,060 09 art 
5 euth January, iencien hundred and thirty- || June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 300 00 1} For miller, during the pleasure of the President, tee 
bt ANG +o<diude <oapes eeretenterntecseud ss s+eeve 2,000 00 || For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Feb- For 
i For interest on sixty-nine thousand ¢ one hundred | per second article of treaty twenty-ninth July, ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty- ONC. seeees 600 00 fat 
i and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being eighteen hundred and twenty-nine........... 250 00 Ss Sten Sait Ne 
i the value of fifty-four sections of land set apart | For interest on six hundred and forty-three thou- enecas of New York. For 
: second January, eighteen baundred and twen- | sand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh | For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on tei 
k ty-five, for educational purposes, per Senate | article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth stock, per act of nineteenth February, eighteen pe 
ut pe pay oineteeem January, eighteen hun- 3.456 00 || June, eighteen hundred and forty-Six......... 32,150 00 || hundred and thirty-one.......sseeceeee cesses 6,000 00 be 
At dred and Chirty-eignt..... Seeeesecccesesecces wy . | For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
i Ottoes and Missourias 1 Pottawatomies of Huron. | five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per For 
eh! " 53 , || For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, | act of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred pl 
bo ht For the last of three installments, as annuity, | per second article treaty seventeenth Novem- | and PCT TER spssoccensascsapcnasancseceanses TE tr 
Hf in money. or otherwise, per fourth article ber, eighteen hundred and seven..,....+++++:+ 400 00 For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three al 
Lf treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and | thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from 
i ROP BOGE ss re npindacasarnkdibsaeenns +b te= sanenh 20,000 00 | Quapaws. {| Ontario Bank to the United States Treasury, 
ek For third of ten installments for pay of miller, For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- | per act of twenty seventh June, eighteen hun- For 
it per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, | Ged and fOrty-SiX....cccscccccccccccaceccees 2152 50 it 
af eighteen hundred and fifty-four....... mere 600 00 || eighteen hundred and thirty-three............ 1,000 00 | g 
ef For third of ten installments for blac ksmith and || For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and i] Senecas and Shawnees. For 
i assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of | For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth : 
P seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- the President, per third article treaty thirteenth | article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen : 
teen hundred and fifly-four.......0. cece ceees 940 00 May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three...... 1,060 00 || jundred and eighteen .......... ee 1,000 00 t 
a For third of ten installments for farmer, per |] Fox farmer, during the pleasure of the President, | For blacksinith and assistant, shop and tools, and : Fo 
Y seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- || per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh- | iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure of ’ 
j teen hundred and filty-four.........05 e000 ee 600 00 teen hundred and thirty-three....... 2.620800 600 00 || ihe President, per fourth article treaty twen- BD 
P Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. || For fulfilling treaties negotiated eighteenth No- tieth July; eighteen hundred and thirty-one... 1,060 00 t 
at PI | vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, t 
j For second of ten equal annual penne pone } with certain bands of— Shawnees. t 
t educational purposes, to be expended under ; uity for educationa ex 
E the direction of the President, according to the || Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. | oe Leanne Aneel " 
wishes of the Indians, so far as may be aie || For third of fifteen installments of annuity, to | hundred and ninety-five, and third article treaty 
! sonable and just, per second article of te || be expended as directed by the President, per | _ tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four ... 1,000 00 1 
p treaty of thirty first July, eighteen hundred and anes 00 third article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- | For fourth installment of interest, at five per ny 
i EF BPG a2 50s eee eS ne teen hundred and fifty-(OUr.....ssse0+seee04+ 2,000 00 || centum, on forty thousand dollars, for educa- 
Ay FE or sec ond of five equa annual insta ime _——_ || For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a || tion, per third article treaty tenth May, eigh- | 
; agricultural implements and « arpenters too 8, farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- || _ teen hundred and fifty-four..............++.. 2,000 00 Fx 
at ‘ household furniture, and building waterials, || _ vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... 600 00 || For fourth of eight annual installments of money, 
i cattle, labor, and ey — articles, || For third of five installments for support of two | in payment for lands, per third aaiwls treaty 
o—. second article of te oe oo Gret 15.000 00 smiths and smiths’ shops, per fifth article treaty | tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . .100,000 00 Fi 
P _July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 15, eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and || For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 
© , For second instaliment for the Gappert « ae GE OEE <5 we nnenne sere cteceeeeeeececesseesess 2,120 00 || per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Septem- 
a neerror eng 9 Me ge ethene yee ty ager || For third of ten installments for pay of physician, || ber, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third F 
; article of the treaty of thirty-first July,eigh- 000 || medicine, and expense of care of the sick, per || article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
: teen hundred and fifty five...... cease a Snees - 4900 09 | fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- fiftY-TOUL.. ce eee e eee eeeeeeeet eeeeeeceencenns 2,000 00 
: For second installment of principal, payable an 1] teen hundred and fifty-four .....0 0.0: ec ose 1,060 00 y er - F 
nually for ten years, to be dis tributed per For third of fifteen installinents for pay of teach- Siz Nations of New York. 
capita, in the usual manner “ paying. annu- ers and purchase of books and stationery, per For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
zt et, DOG MOOS CORENE SS Spe Seer = wey ‘oo || ‘fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- | useful articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh 
a first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five..... 10,000 00 soon hundred and Gfty-Gour 1,200 00 | November, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
a For interest on two hundred and eighty-six thou- i| ’ re ee fou ’ , , 7 4.500 00 I 
u sand dollars, unpaid part of the ae sum | Rogue Rivers. | WOE. vn cccevedeesavnscccpsechesaneevenssesens 45 
a | of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for : ee 
f ec year, at five per centum per annum, to be For fourth of sixteen installments in blankets, | . Siour of Mississippi. 
Hi distributed per capita, in the usual manner of clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per || For iaterest on three hundred thousand dollars, ] 
i} paying annuities, per second article of the | third arucle treaty tenth September, eighteen }| at five per centum, per second article treaty 
Ag treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred } hundred and fifty-three.......cec.csscccecess 2,500 00 || twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred _ i a 
eh neh DIRE Fo teva ds hus veennaviaeakekas «»- 14,300 00 <c8* ae ANA MiITty-SEVEN. 0.6 eecereceeereeeeeececreees 16,000 00 
: For second of ten equal annual installments, in Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
+ lieu of former treaty stipulations, to be paid For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, | = per —— _ —_—- Case eueered 
i” per capita to the Grand River Ottawas, per per third article treaty third November, eigh- |] and sixty thousand do ae, per fourth “i ie a 
1 second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, teen hundred and four......... secccceccese 1,000 08 || treaty twenty- third Juiy, eighteen hundred an¢ 68,000 00 
f eighteen hundred and fifty-five.... ......+00+ 3,500 00 || For twenty-sixth of thirty installments as annuity fifty- wae ee cece i ee sates Maen? se : 
Be : || im specie, per third article treaty twenty-first i | For seventh of fifty insta bonds e a va . 
3 Ottawas of Kansas. September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two... 20,000 00 | | Seer oe ie ae ee i i 
f . . bole p sti 8 Ms i} Ss : ? -u 
1 For their proportion of the permanent annuities a — Soret {| the reservations set apart in the third article 
in money, goods, or otherwise, payable under September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two... 600 00 || Of Senate’s amendment of twenty-third June, 
- aan Senden ‘ane onion — For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron eight ae — Se ee eee 
: article of the treaty of se@enteenth November, || and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty {| om Ponev a Sree nmin  Y 
i} eighteen hundred and seven, fourth article of ene September, eighteen hunared and 999 00 || For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
i hundred and cightcen, and fearth article of the | "sain ond eecttonat, MAMA GO lemtec per ome i" Sa Wes temetes settenc per sore pees 
r stay alt iaaiaaame , a. afin 5 smith and assistant, shop and tools, per fourth 1] . ma sand < 8, pe . 
\ Gredand trent) oes. ure RUEM PHM a Sop gg || article treaty went first Septemberyeighteen || _sTeaty fh August, eighteen bundredand Sy yp og 
: } | o- d thirty-tWO....ccccccccccsceceee 840 @O|| _ One.... see wees oees secegmes sreecess sees ; 
/ Pawnees. || For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron | For seventh of fifty instaiffnents 0 of interest, - 
j and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dol 
; For agricuitural implements, during the pleasure twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and | lars, being the amount allowed in lieu of es 
/ ; of the President, per fourth article treaty ninth ei ee ae 220 00 refervation of lands set apart by the thir 
2a} October, eighteen hundred and thirty-three... 1,000 00 | For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for forty | en eee here ypinsd Sasden 
Pottawatomies. ji] aS OS Se ORS Sey Sea a teense, pe | treaty twenty. fifth August, eighteen hundred 
| fourth article treaty twenty-first September, 1] fift ? 3.450 00 
For permanent annuity in silver, oe — 1} . eighteen hundred aoe om ge wba . ons 1,000 00 | BUC FLY-OME.. ce cece cece eeeereneeeeseneeenee MF 
treaty third August, seventeen hundred and ‘or interest on two hundred thousand doilars, | . 
ninety five.... : rites tikes venseedh ance see: Seb OD at five per centum, per second article treaty | Treaty of Fort Laramie. 
For permanent annuity in silver, per third article || twenty-tirst October, eighteen bundred and | For seventh of ten installments, in provisions 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred | GRETRD-RETER ancene caceesencnes ceunesoquenees MAROD OD and merchandise, for payment of annuities 
Od RING. o.09 cnccensece cece s: cncesetensheese 500 00 | For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, and transportation of the same to certain tribes 
For permanent annuity in silver, per third article || at five per centum, per second article treaty of Indians, per seventh article treaty ot 
treaty second October, eighteen hundred and || eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty- teenth Se vember, eighteen hundred and fifty- 70,000 00 
CIO os cane 500000050560 600 ocecensspeseeny. Gee &® CD v0 cnspecaeesenvisenneeehe auinatha.s ....+ 40,000 00'' one, and Senate’s amendment thereto.......- 








B7,870 1) 


8,000 uw) 


50 09 


500 00 


1,060 09 


600 v9 


6,000 00 


750 00 


2,152 50 


000 00 


000 00 


000 00 


500 OU 


000 00 


000 00 


§00 00 


000 00 


450 00 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 
For fourth of twenty installments in blankets, 
 jothing, provisions, and stock, per third arti- 
ele treaty nineteenth September, eighteen 
pundred and fifty-three... cccccccccccvcceccs 
Fulfilling the articles of twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with 


the— 


Umpquas and Calapooias, of Umpqua 
Valley, Oregon. 

For third of five installments of annuity for 
beneficial objects, to be expended as directed 
by the President, per third article treaty 
twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred 
and filty-fOUT.. cece cesensceencesseces seceace 

for third of ten installments for the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four.......ccceeseeves 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
physician and purchase of medicines, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four.... ...cecssccece 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four... 

For third of twenty installments for the pay of a 
teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.......... 


Utahs. 


For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Utahs, 
pursuant to the requirements of eighth article 
treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hundred 
and f0rtY-MIME 2. cccccccccce:cocecccevece cece 


Winnebagoes. 


For twenty-ninth of thirty installments as annu- 

ity, in specie, per second article treaty first Au- 

gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine...... 18,000 00 
For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments as 

annuity, in specie, per third article treaty fif- 

teenth September, eighteen hundred and thir- 


$550 00 


3,000 00 
1,060 00 


1,000 00 


600 00 


700 00 


5,000 00 


For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for fitiy 
parrels of salt, per second article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine... 

Ror twenty ninth of thirty installments for three 
thousand pounds of tobacco, per second article 
treaty first August, eighteen hundred and 
CWORET-BEMGs an neine 000506 v9 s6s.0.0856600 65000 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for one thousand five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, per fifth article treaty fifteenth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-two......... 

“or twenty-ninth of thirty installments for three 
smiths and assistants, per third article treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine... 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for laborer 
and oxen, per third article treaty first August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine.......... 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows, 
and other implements, per fifth article treaty 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
UEIF-EWO cosine tnvctccevessscecccciccocesce S500 WD 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
treaty fifteenth September, eighteen hundred 
a rr 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty first November, eighteen hundred 
ONG Chirie- COGN 6 oes cvcwehes ducscevessoeds 

For eleventh of thirty installments of interest on 
eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six........seeee08 


Wyandots. 


For the last of three equal installments upon three 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars, in lieu of 
former annuities and claims, per sixth article 
treaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred 
ONE CRF TIG eo n.6000 0 cree sctncccees ccnceencocknpee OF 


Miscellaneous. 


For carrying into effect the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, making pro- 
Visions for the civilization of the Indian tribes, 
in addition to the sum specified in said act.... 

For surveying and marking the boundaries of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw countries, and for de- 
termining and marking the ninety-eighth de- 
gree of west longitude, per ninth and nine- 
teenth articles treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five..........+s0+. 

For the expenses of surveying the boundaries of 
Indian reservations, and of surveying, allot- 
ting, and defining Indian reserves and half- 
breed lands, and for other incidental expenses 
of carrying into effect the treaties with the 
Indian tribes in Michigan, and with the Chip- 
pewa Indians of the Mississippi and of Lake 
Superior,so far as any of the said treaties pro- 
Vide for the survey or allotment of lands, as set 
apart reservations for the tribes or bands, in 
addition to former appropriations............ 


10,000 00 


250 00 


600 00 


300 00 
2,160 00 
660 00 
365 00 


3,000 v0 


400 00 


55,000 00 


4,250 60 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


7,000 00 








Appropriations. 


| For medals for Indian chiefS.............00-+++ $3,000 00 


| For the expenses of collecting and establishing 


+ 


| For expenses of surveying and marking the ex- 


| To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, 


| the southern Comanches, Wichitaws, and eer- 


| 


| tain other bands of Indians, on reservations to 


be located south of the Arkansas river, and 

west of the ninety-eighth degree of longitude.. 50,000 00 

For fulfilling treaties with the Sioux of the 

Mississippi, viz: 

For the reappropriation of this amount, being the 

legitimate balance found due to the Medawa- 

kan-toan and Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, under 

the treaties of eighteen hundred and thirty and 

eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, for moneys 

heretofore carried to the surplus fund, to be 

paid to said Indians as annuity, or applied as 

the President may direct, in whole or in part, 

for the civilization and general improvement 

Of said Indians... ....cccscscccsevecvcccecccee SOA] 47 
For compensation of three special agents and 
three interpreters for the Indian tribes of Tex- | 
as, and for purchase of presents.........+.+.+. 15,000 00 


For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and | 
furnishing agricultural implements and stock | 
for the Indians in Texas..... cescecsecccevccs Th 008 5D | 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 


service in California, including traveling ex- 

penses of the superintendent, agents, and sub- 

agents....... eee 17,000 00 | 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and 

subsistence of Indians of California, to the 

reservation in that State, and for pay of physi- 

cians, smiths, mechanics, and laborers, at the 

TESETVALIONS ..ee0% 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


service in the Territory of Utah.............. 10,000 00 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Oregon Territory, including insur- 
ance and transportation of annuities, goods, 
and presents, and office and traveling expenses 
of the superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, 39,500 00 
For adjusting difficulties and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians in the Territory of 
Oregon...... eeeece 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to 
the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- 
curing their own subsistence, purchase of pro- 
visions and presents, compensation of laborers 
and other employés ... coveseeees 50,000 00 
For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for expenditure during the 
year ending thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
ane fifty-seven... 000 0006 00006 ee 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Washington Territory.........+++. 
For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Washington Territory, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for expenditure 
during the year ending thirtieth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven ........05 e008 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of Washington Terri- 
tory to the reservations therein, aiding them 


ee eeetrereeee eee te eeeeee 


264,000 00 | 


eee ee eeeeeee 


79,000 v0 | 


pind'cecabe sean cence Meee G0 {i 
| Forthe g@neral incidental expenses of the Indian 


10,000 90 | 


40,000 00 || 





in procuring their own subsistence, purchase 
of provisions and presents, and compensation | 
of laborers and necessary employés .. 60,000 00 | 


For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 


service in the Territory of New Mexico, pres- 
ents of goods, agricultural implements, and 
other useful articles, and in assisting them to 
locate in permanent abodes and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 


of the Interior... 


To carry into effect treaties with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, viz: 
To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay to 
Kinuwais, or David King, of Carp and Choco- 
late rivers, Michigan, the amount designed to 
have been secured to him in the tenth article 
of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, with the Ottawas and 
Chippewas, if he shall, on full investigation, 
be satisfied the same has not been paid....... 
For payment of this amount to William King, in 
accordance with schedule ** C,’’ attached to 
te treaty with the Six Nations of New York, 
proclaimed Apri) fourth, eighteen hundred and 


CORR meee ee eee Eee 


47,500 00 


100 00 


Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen bun- 
dred and forty......... 


eee eee eee eee senee 


ternal boundaries of Indian puebios in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. 


OOO Ree eee ee eee 


as required by the treaty, to be expended under 
the proper authority..... adneds/sacencee second 


To pay to the legal representatives of Arthur 


and to the legal representative of John Semi 
Simmance, or Semoice, eleven nundred and 
sixty-three dollars, the said claims being found 








in the supplementary abstract of additional 
claims accompanying General Mitchell’s re- 
port, which arise under the Creek treaty of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen. .......+-+++++ 
For the payment of the claim of C. M. Hitch- 


supplies of provisions to the Cherokees, under 
the authority of Brigadier General Wool and 
ot J. R. Schermerhorn, commissioner for nego- 
tiating the treaty with the Cherokees, from the 
twenty-sixth of March to the sixteenth of July, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-SiX.....6-+ess008 


expended under the direction of the Secretary 
| 
| 


Sizemore fourteen hundred and twenty dollars, | 


} 
cock, executor of Colonel A. R. 8S. Hunter, for 
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For payment of the value of property of Baker 
and Street, destroyed in eighteen hundred and 
flity-tive by the Kioway Indians, to be deducted 


from the anguities payable to thesaidIndians, $50 00 








$3,550,985 71 


——— ae 


By the act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 


year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifty-eight. 


For transportation of the mails, (inland)... ..$7,692,247 00 
For compensation of postmasters...... ++... -2,140,000 00 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters............ 20,000 00 
For Wrapping paper... ......eceeeececesecseess 45,000 00 
For office furniture in the post offices «......... 6,000 00 
For advertising...cccccscncecs seceseccecssccsess 60,000 OD 
oc cecccccees 55,000 60 
For blanks, and paper for the same ............ 95,000 00 
For mail- locks, keys, and stamps ..........++++ 15,000 00 
For mail depredations and special agents....... 65,000 00 
For clerks in the offices of postmasters.........765,000 00 
For postage stamps and stainped envelopes...... 95,000 00 
For miscellaneous items.. ee ceeeee cece ee L T0000 00 
To supply deficieneies in the revenue of the Post 
Office Departnent for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fiity-seven 666,883 00 


| To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 


Post Office Department for the year ending the 

thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fitty- 

Cight ..cccccccccccecs «+++ 2,500,000 00 
To enable the Postmaster General to establish 

and put in operation a semi-monthly mail, by 

sea, from San Francisco, in the State of Cali- 

fornia, to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash- 

ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 

and Crescent City, in the State of California ; 

Port Orford, Gardiner City, or Umpqua, and 

Astoria, in the Territory of Oregon ; Shoal- 

water Bay, Fort Townsend, in the Territory 

of Washington ; and at such other points as 

shall be designated by the Postmaster Gen- 

eee cece «++. 125,000 00 
To enable the Postmaster General to continue 

the mail service between Charleston, Key 

West, and Havana, during the months of Au- 

gust and September in each year for the res- 

idue of the present contract term of the south- 

ern section by a competent steamer, as it is 

now being performed during ten months of the 

JORE ccccccccees 


eee ween eee eee 


Oe eee eee ee eee eee 


10,000 00 


$14,475,130 00 


eee ee eee eee 





By the act making ee for Fortifica- 
tions and other orks of Defense, and for 
repairs of Barracks and Quarters, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. 


| For Fort Montgomery, outlet of Lake Champlaing$50,00€ 00 


| 
| 


forty, in accordance with the resolution of the 1| 


1,236 25 || 


For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob 
scot river, Maine..... cine wen cosecee coe stcecer 
For fortifications at the entrance of the Ken 
nebec river, Maine..... eneeeceeses 100,000 00 
For the commencement of a fortification on Hog 
Island ledge, in Portland harbor, Maine... . 50,000 09 
For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and preserva- 
tion of its site...... coees 
For Fort Winthrop, Governor’s Island, Boston 
BASBOP. .cccccccces ne Gio meme ease ae. See OO 
For fortifications at the entrance of New Bed 

a eer errr ery 
For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 

hesbor, Mhode Island..cccccsecccesecese ee... 15,000 00 
For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York harbor, 20,000 00 
For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York 

harbor...... oaapeo.nas6ceee Lyeee. OO 
For fortifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 

outlet of New York harbor..... . 250,000 00 
For the commencement of a fort opposite Fort 

Schuyler, New York......... cececenncseances SRI 
For the erection of a fort on the site of Fort 

Tompkins, in the State of New York........ 150,000 00 
For Fort Delaware, on Delaware river .........200,000 00 
For Fort Carroll, Sollers’s Point flats, Baltimore 

harbor, Maryland.....ssseessevee . 150,000 00 
For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia... .100,000 00 
For Fort Sumpter, Charleston harbor, South 

Carolina... cacdeescsenccscevccs AG,000 00 
For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia...... 26,000 00 
For Fort Clinch, entrance to Cumberland Sound, 

POT R once cccccassesnceantesécetcenncas eevee 70,000 00 
For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida.. 33,000 00 
For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, entrance to 

Mobile bay, Alabama. ........e.005 .eaeee eee 100,00 OO 
For defenses at Proctor’s Landing, Lake Borgne, 

LOUISIGNE 25. ccncsnccccace secscccccccccscces Bae OD 
For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barra 

taria bay, Louisiana, and preservation of its 2 

GIO. 60 cd ogee Dbahe 0404 6006 000806800400. Eee 
For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida............200,000 00 
For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida...... - 300,000 00 
For fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran 

cisco bay, California ...... +. heed 26nk00 sétens eee. ee 
For fort at Fort Point, San Francisco bay, Cali- 

FOFMID 2.0000 ccrcccscoces eccceeccescoseces -. 350,000 00 
For repairs at Fort Hamilton, at the Narrows, 

New York harbor...... 10,000 00 
For repairs at Fort Lafayette, New York harbor, 10,000 00 
For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow’s Island, New 

York harbor....... 


. 50,000 00 


10,000 00 


eee meee ee tees 
seen eeeeee 


eee eee ee eeee 


eee Peer eee eee eee eee eee es) 


5,000 
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Appropriations. 
a a ees een eemeeonen : ——— ei = 
Por barracks, quarters, and liospital at Fort Co purchase of traveling forges, blacksmiths’ and For the purpose of making further tests of gun Clerk 
lumbeas, Governor's Island, New York harbor.914,000 00 shoeing tools, horse and mules’ shoes and nails, metal for heavy CANNON. ceeeeeveee sven en ees B25 009 | ate.. 
For purcliase of additional land for site of Fort iron and steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary For completing the Point Douglas and Sant ” ” Draug' 
DiehiO chsviic ence snsdecvcubensst seveuedsn SRO OO surgeons, medicines for horses and mules, i dats SURRE POOR o oki060 sins ssckss Chee Biase 31,425 = C ' 
Por modification of Fort Madisou, Annapolis har picket ropes, aad shoeing the horses of those For completing the Point Douglas and Fort Rip 1D Cle 

POND TINE <b ccccnceow anh ieaediaaenns 20,000 00 COTpS...... tC ressee recesses ccccesccecccsess 440,000 00 ROY FOR. ccasevcscnerccscsereccesess teseeeees 4.695 0] Clerk 
For artesian well at Fort Monroe...... eo vseese . 10,000 00 | Por constructing barracks and other buildings For repairing the bridge over Cannon river. ..., 2.000 0 Clerk 
For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, } at posts which it may be necessary to occupy For pay, subsistence, and commuted allowance , For 
SEIT Oe Soto ee ee 18,000 00 during the year; and for repairing, altering, of six companies of volunteers, called into v 
A For the fortification of Ship Island, coast of Mis an‘ enlarging buildings at the established posts, the service of the United States in New Mex- For b 
Hi a isinebs eves eevcntenusete - 100,000 60 including hire or commutation of quarters for ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- For |i 
Hl For tortifications for the defense of the inner officers on military duty ; hire of quarters for BUS acscuntvnr reseeererereseseeeeeeseese ress LIS,O00 i) For § 
fee passes into Mobile bay, (Known as Grant’s troops, of storehouses for the safe-keeping of For forage, transportation, camp and garrison For 
re 4 Pass and Pass au Heron)..........0. ee eeeeee lOO 000 00 military stores, and of grounds for summer | equipage, and incidental expenses of said For ¢ 
{A For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, cantonments ; forencampments and temporary | _ troops, While iM S€rViC€....+.eceeeeeeeeee sees 72,500 00 Fort 
4 DEE . cn cacnneuk biden bevberesadeubnduees see ae frontier STALIONS ..60 cece eeeeeceeeeeceeeee + +++600,000 00 || For reimbursement of the quartermaster’s de- For ‘ 
For repairs and extension of Fort St. Philip, Mis- For mileage or allowance made to officers of the || partment, for the expenses of a spy company, an 
sissippi river, Lopisiana........ pukeseewe se+e 25,000 00 Army for the transportation of themselves and | called into service by Brigadier General Gar- For! 
For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservation of their baggage, when traveling on duty without | land, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- For‘ 
site, Chef Menteur Pass, Louisiana ..... esses 7,000 00 trOOPS OF ESCOMS ...00cc0reres soe ceccoecesdeckpeee OO | PEE 0 b:c.0cncboe'pecese 0520000nsbanehStubusl one 10,590 60 Hi 
For repairs of Tower Dupre, Bayou Dupre, Lou Por transportation of the Army, including bag- || For the construction of barracks and quarters T 
isiana, and perfecting tile of site.......... .-» 12,000 00 gage of the troops when moving either by land | atamilitary post to be established in the north- Fe 

For fertifications for the defense of the entrance or water; of clothing, camp and garrison | ern part of Minnesota Territory, for the pro- 

to Galveston harbor and bay, ‘T'exas.......... 86,000 00 equipage, from the depot at Philadelphia to the tection of the settlements on the Red River of 

To purchase a site and construct additional de- several posts and Army depots; horse equip- the North, in addition to the sum of five thou- 

fenses for San Francisco, California... .......300,000 00 | ments, and of subsistence from the places of sand dollars appropriated by the act entitled 


Por contingent expenses of fortifications, for pres 

ervation of sites, protection of tles, and repairs 

of sudden GAMages ..o0ss v.000s socccccsess - ++ 30,000 00 
For repairs and alterations of barracks, quarters, 

hospitals, store-rooms, and fences, at perma- 

nent forts not occupied by troops ........... - 19,000 0) 
For the construction of permanent platforms for 

modern cannon of large caliber, in the existing 

fortifications of important harbors.........++- 100,000 00 


$3,971,300 00 


dy the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 


For expenses of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three 
months’ extra pay to non-commissioned officers, musi 


erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
hospitals; the construction of roads and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fitty-four, including those 
employed as clerks at division and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and 
from the frontier posts and armies in the field ; 
of escorts to paymasters, other disbursing offi- 
cers and trains, when military escorts sannot 
be furnished ; expenses of the interment of non- 
commisisoned officers and soldiers ; authorized 
office furniture; hire of laborers in the quar- 
termaster’s department, including hire of in- 
terpreters, spies, and guides for the army; com- 
pensation of clerk to officers of the quarter- 
master’s department; compensation of forage 
and wagon masters, authorized by the act of 
July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; 
tor the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit ; the following 
expenditures required for the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavairy, the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and such com- 
panies of infantry as may be mounted, viz: the 


purchase and from the places of delivery, under 
contract, to such places as the circumstances 
ot the service may require it to be sent; of 
ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms, 
from the founderies and armories, to the arse- 
nals, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army 
depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; 
ror the purchase and hire of horses, mules, and 


carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies, 
and for garrison purposes; for drayage and 
cartage atthe several posts; hire of teamsters ; 
transportation of funds for the pay and other 
disbursing departments; the expense of sailing 
public transports on the various rivers, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific; 
and for procuring water at such posts as from 
their situation require that<it be brought from 


oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 


militia of the District of Columbia........... 
For surveys for military defenses, geographical 
explorations, and reconnoissances, for mili- 


7,827 00 


eee eee etee 


tary purposes........- sree eecesees j 
For purchase and repairs of instruments........ 15,000 00 | 
For continuing the survey of the northern and | 

northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior... 50,000 00 | 
For printing charts of lake surveys.... ........ 5,000 00 | 
For machinery, tools, and fixtures required*fer 

an arsenal of coustruction at Fayetteville, 

North Carolina, including the cost of putting 

the machinery in place........ eeesessssess+- 50,350 00 
For repairs of the Government bridge, over Mill 

ereek, Old Point Comfort, Virginia........... 

For rebuilding the barracks at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 

vania, which were destroyed by fire on the 

twenty-second January, eighteen hus.4”cd and 

OREN. . «conn secatesne avcaneestnncsessn eee ee 
For the purchase of stoves for the quarters of 

officers and soldiers of the Army......-...... 20,000 00 
To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 

accounts of the three officers of the Army who 

were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five to collect information on 


| To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 





75,000 00 || 


** An act for the erection of a military post on 
or near the Pembina river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
the seventeenth of February, eighteen hundred 
Oud BRy- Ave. ... cnvccecdscenncdewscenscseses 
To enable the Secretary of War to pay to the 
State of Arkansas such sums of money as 
were paid by said State, under the authority 
of the act of the Legislature of that State, 
approved January fifth, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, to the Benton county militia, called 
into service by Cclonel W. R. Ogden, in July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, under requisi- 
tion of the Governor of that State, to resist in- 
cursions of the Cherokee Indians............ 


15,000 00 


1,212 00 


actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the militia called into service in the Territory 
of New Mexico by acting Governor Messervy, 











Eight clerks in office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, at one thousand eight hundred and 


cians, and privates on reénlistmen.......... $110,000 00 a distance; and for clearing roads, and 1emov- in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to 
For pay of the Army... ..... 6060s ee eee ceeeeed 000,002 00 ing obstructions from roads, harbors, and rivers, suppress Indian hostilities in said Territory, 
For commutation of officers’ subsistence...... - 999,201 00 to the extent which may be required for the | upon the presentation by the Governor of said 
For pay of officers of the Military Academy..... 1,680 00 actual operations of the troops on the frontier, 1,800,000 0¥ || Territory to the said Secretary, a full, accu- 
For commutation of subsistence of officers of the For the purchase of horses for the two regiments rate, and detailed statement or estimate of the . y 
Military Academy. ......++. eecces ce cseee eee 1,022 00 of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the | actual and necessary expenses incurred by F 
For commutation of forage for officers’ horses...123,936 00 regiment of mounted riflemen, the companies said militia, accompanied by proper vouchers 
; For payments to discharged soldiers for clothing of light artillery, and such infantry as it may and satisfactory proof of the correctness there- J 
ay not drawn...... one ene eavens CEntasee wenden 50,000 00 be found necessary to mount at the frontier of, authenticated in conformity with the usages ~ 
i For payments in lieu of clothing tor officers’ ser PONS. 0 ob sdneeeboscen dghebecccssenese codecs cbereee OO of the Department......c.sscceeceesecccccsees 20,000 00 } 
PORE a on05n0040090000060000000 0800000 bseene . 39,860 00 | For contingencies of the Army..........++...+. 13,000 00 || For the purpose of carrying into effect the joint ( 
| For sitbsistence in kind...... ..ceeecsees . +++ 1,989,834 00 | For the medical and hospital departments ......105,000 00 | resolution entitled * Joint resolution directing ( 
For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison For contingent expeuses of the Adjutant Gen- || the payment of certain volunteers and militia, ‘ 
ote SABIPATS.. ..c00:0008 cn p0ccvessesicceoes o0eceec8¥o,007 73 eral’s department, at division and department || under the limitations therein prescribed,”’ ap- 
PS For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s NEAAQUAFTETS...cccccccececccaccsseescceccsoce 400 00 | proved August eight, eighteen hundred and 
Bit department, consisting of fuel for the officers, For compensation of the clerk and messenger in FOREY-ME occccc veccsescscccsccesiocsvccasesoe 4,090 0 
& : enlisted men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, and the office of the commanding general......... 2,000 00 || For payment of the arrearages of salary due to 
bet offices; forage in kind for the horses, mules, | For contingent expenses of the office of the com- || the late clerk of the board of Army officers | 
Bt and oxen of the quartermaster’s department at AORRING: BOUMOTE 0065 0566's 506 ogee acsccedecten 300 00 | appointed under the act of thirty-first August, 
the several posts and stations, and with the For armament of fortifications ..........+.+..+.300,000 00 eighteen hundred and fifty-two, at the time it 
armies in the field; for the horses of the two For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, | WAS GissOlved....cccseccccsecscccccccecess 0+ 2,465 00 
regiments of dragoons, the two regiments of including .horse equipments for the mounted -_——- 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the POMADUBWG sla dccva cevstadutes 5 oven b0eesccdesceeneen OD $13,986,655 23 
companies of hight artillery, and such compa For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- — 
nies of infantry as may be mounted, and for VICE. 200 cevcce sescncces o severccecccecc cece selW0,000 00 : 
the authorized number of officers’ horses when For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollars for By the act making appropriations for the Legis- 
ee eee on ote Tecnu the Becteanry of War to parchase wot || lative, Executive, and Judicial Expenses, of 
or soldiers’ bedding, and Of stationery > |; boens J Pp Se “ary se . 4 : at 
eluding sompany and other blank books for exceeding seven hundred and: fifty-two thou- Gov nment for the year ending the thirtieth 
the Army, certificates for discharged soldiers, sand seven hundred and fifty one square feet | of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
biank forms for the pay and quartermaster’s of ground adjacent to the Washiugton arsenal, Lest . 
departments ; and for the printing of division | and for the use thereof, at a price not exceed- egislative. 
and department orders, Army regulations, and ing ten cents per foot, and for the purchase of For compensation and mileage of Senators... .$333,250 00 
FEPOTtS.. 2.000 90nan Sonhes assenecenesrncsedgeeeeee OO the improvements upon said ground, and for F i f the offi sesh 
For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- the necessary draining of a part thereof, ..... 80,450 10 veal eee an OF the o EOneD, — 8, ook 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on let- For continuing the experiment of sinking arte- sengers, SRS Others receiving an aRneAl sal- 
ters and packages received and sent by officers sian wells upon the public lands, to be ex- 1} ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 
of the Army on public service; expenses of pended under the direction of the Secretary || Secretary of the Senate........sssececeseesees 3,600 00 
courts martial and courts of inquiry, including Of War...s ccccceccee enceccceccceeseesesess 100,000 00 || Officer charged with the disbursements of the ; 
the additional compensation to judges-ad- For repairs and new machinery at Springfield ||  BOMALC. ca eereeececeescncrccscececsenacenss 480 00 
vocate, recorders, members, and witnesses, armory, Massachusetts......+esessessececees 68,685 00 | CI ccsvessccoccacssvessidssidsiae. SHO 
while on that service, under the act of March For the erection and completion of the water- || Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and two; extra shops at Springfield armory......-++se.0+++++ 70,985 00 | the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 
pay to soldiers employed under the direction For repairs and improvements and new machin- || two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 
of the quartermaster’s department, in the ery at Harper’s Ferry...... ssccsceecsscceese 34,970 00 | CBR ccccccsscrccccsccccsccssecsesosscesess 4000 OO 
For finishing and furnishing the armory for the 
fifty dollars €ac.....ccsccvesccccsscccessses 14,800 00 
|| Keeper of the stationery........+..sseeeeee00+ 1,752 00 
Two messengers—one at one thousand and 
eighty dollars, and one at seven hundred and 
EP i citenstschenastccarhcomtetiaarss 1000 8 
OME PAB™ oo ccce vevcccccccce cevccccccccevesves 500 00 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper..........+++ 2,000 00 
Assistant Doorkeeper......sccceceescccesseeee 1,700 00 
Postmaster to the Senate.........seeeeseeeee+ 1,750 00 
Assistant postmaster and mail carrier.......... 1,440 00 
Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each... 1,800 00 
Superintendent of the document room......... 1,500 00 
Two assistants in document room, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars each.......+++++.+ 2,400 00 
Superintendent of the folding room......-...-» 1,000 00 
Two messengers, acting as assistant doorkeep- 
ers, at one thousand five hundred dollars each, 3,000 00 
Sixteen messengers, at one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ach. .......-cee0sseeecesceeeee 19,200 0 
Superintendent in charge of Senate furnaces... 1,200 00 
Assistant in charge of furnaces..........ss2+++ 600 00 
Laborer in private passage.......sssseeeseeee++ 600 00 
Two at four hundred and eighty dollars 
» 960 00 
eac b ocdd CHT D Ss 64000000'900506 S5EREE SOON 9086 
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3,250 00 


600 00 


480 00 
500 00 


320 00 


,800 00 
752 00 


830 00 
500 00 
000 00 
700 00 
750 00 
440 00 
200 00 
500 00 


100 00 
900 00 
900 00 


100 00 
100 00 
00 00 
00 00 
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cuerk or secretary to the President of the Sen- 


ate Si eesekseceedead CAcaee sugoce tebe pcg ae 
pecosee es : = 

ghtSMAN..ocovectereccrsesececcescveveres i 
Phapiain Of SEMALC.+.++rssereeeeserenees ners 750 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Finance. .......+++ 1,850 00 
Clerk to the Committee on Claims.......s.0e+ 2,190 00 
Clerk of ‘printing reCords...+.+++++seseeeee sees 1,850 00 
For the contingent expenses of the Senate, 

viz: . 

pindiNg veceveeereeee-ceteeseeee secs senees 50,000 
jithographing and engraving..........++... 45,000 
For StatiONELY++++eeressencesereceeseeceereree roo 
For NEWSPAPCTS.»++ee secre sore cesecesecseces 3, 


For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 
For reporting PrOCOCMINGS. . +00 eeseveseeseececs 
For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses, 
and CArry-AllS «.sseeeeeeeeereree ceneeeessens 
For miscellan@Ous it€MS...++s+sereee verses recs 
For compensation and mileage of members of the 
House of Representatives and Delegates from 
TerritOrieS.+seereerececesesaceceesccencecel 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Viz : 
Clerk of the House of Representatives.......... 
Two clerks, at two thousand one hundred and 
sixty dollars CACN.. 1.4 .ceeee seseveceeeesces 
Seven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. .vcecvcccecccescscecdesescecesccceses 12,600 00 
Clerk in charge of books for members.,........ 
Reading Clerk ....s.ceseeeceececcvecencssesnees 


88 gt 
sa sf 
se szsses 


=e 


£ 
s 
3 


Clerk in charge of the stationery............... 1800 00 
Principal messenger in the CCE vecvcicsvesces LO 
Three messengers, at one thousand two hundred 

Gollare OBE: . cass cvsucwectunesioescccossyces S0O-00 
Bergeant-aAteALMS..ceeecesercceee sesenncecenes 2,160 00 
Clerk to the Sergeant-at-Arms........++++++.++ 1,800 00 
Messenger to Sergeant-at-Arms.........-+e+e0+ 1,200 00 
PORMNMOT Sock cs-ccdaocvonersccaveccccsqecccees 8,160 00 
One messenger in the Office........s.eeeeeesees 1,740 00 
Four messengers, at one thousand four hundred 

and forty dollars €ach......eccsceeecseessees 5,760 00 
Doorkeepers.cesecccecccccccscccccvcvcccceccee 2,160 00 
Superintendent of the folding-room............ 1,800 00 
Superintendent and assistant in the document 

room, atone thousand seven hundred and fifty - 

two dollara €ach...........cececcccccccsescee 3,004 00 
Messenger in charge of the Hall............+.-. 1,740 00 
Five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 

Gollard COCR... cc ceccecsccsccscescccccceccsce 7,000 00 
Eight messengers, at one thousand two hundred 

GOMAtG GH 5i065 bbe cc ceccdndse vavecscacccs.. Of000 OO 
Messenger to the Speaker........scseesseseeees 1,752 00 
Chaplait . .cccs cccedccvecce cpecsccstccccccsssce 750 00 
Clerk to the Committee of Claims............-. 1,800 00 
Clerk to Committee of Ways and Means........ 1,800 00 


For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, viz: . 

For binding documents..... ....00ese0esee0ee0+4125,000 00 
For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members... 12,000 00 
For stationery ....00sccvcccesesescecccesessess 20,000 00 
For horses, carriages, and saddle horses........ 5,500 00 
For fuel, oil, and candles......c.eeesseeesesses 3,600 00 
For newspa essen sccccsesecocese 12,000 00 
For engraving, electrotyping, and lithographing,125,000 00 
For Capitol police.....ccccescccccesscceseesees 5,890 00 
For laborers... .scese cccccenssteccecesesseses 3,000 00 
For pages and mail bOys.........+002 .ssseee0+. 8,580 00 
For folding documents, including pay of folders, 

wrapping paper, twine, and paste............ 35,000 00 
For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 

Globe and Appendix for each member and 

delegate of the first session of the Thirty-Fitth 

COMPING San dioh¥ sak vinekhe soech cece ccevce, 08,704 00 
For binding twenty-four copies of the Congres- 

sional Globe and Appendix for each member 

and delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 

Pi ORION 35. han, casos hac nstinns ccnyss: 16857 92 
For “ee the debates of the first session of 

the Thirty-Fifth Congress...........0++++++++ 23,000 00 
For one hundred copies of the Congressional 

Globe and Appendix, and for binding the same, 

for the first session of the ‘Thirty-fifth Con- 

gress, for the use of the Library of the House 

Of Representatives. ..... cece cccece secceccecs 
For the compensation of the draughtsmen and 

clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks 

to committees, and temporary clerks in the 

office of the Clerk of the House of Represent- 

epih ag. POR EROS | Ser: rere * 
For miscellaneous items.......++..s..seeese05 50 


Library of Congress. 

For compensation of Librarian, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger.........+sesesesses 9, 
For contingent expenses of said Library........ 1 
—— and fireman for furnaces, to warm the 
it TATY..esees Poe EP CUE MCU SEE EC EC eee eee eee 
For purchase of books for said Library......... 
Por purchase of law books for said Library.... 
For paper, printing, and binding a complete cat- 
al the books in the Library of Congress, 
u the direction of the Library Committee 
of Congress..... TORR OOH EHR RHEE eee HEE 

Public Printing. 
ofthe Superintendent of Pab- 


For 
tic Printing, and the clerks and messenger in 
Wie GINO C asa ce ca xcviuiseSnccsesccd shesccis 11,614 08 


F 
ee ects 
34ru’ Cone., 3p Sess. —29 


TSsesececers 


2,000 00 


2,300 00 





















For rent of wareroom....... scecvcsccsscecses 
For cartage and labor in storing and transporta- 
SE DOR i 5 vc an'ndd'ceccacs Sang Rencebhe es 


Court of Claims. 

For salaries of three jud the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, avs.stani itor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk, and assistant cle.k, and mes- 
senger thereof.........0.00+.  teeccecs 

For stationery, fuel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims.. 

For commissioners’ fees for taking testimony in 
behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses, 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by 
the solicitor to attend to the taking of deposi- 

1 SEBRRB a nn eacdiscgs Sicsodcccasose o senccewscees 

For addiional furniture and fitting up of rooms 

| rendered necessary by the appointment of as- 

| sistant and deputy solicitors, and an assistant 


| 
| 





clerk,and by an accumulation of the files of 
the Court, and for the accommodation of books 
Fog BS COSTE CMC Ote, 0. oii s ce acncee cots cance 
For paper required for the printing of the first 


For printing required for the first session of the 

Thirty-Fifth Congress......... 
Executive. 

| For compensation of the President of the Uni- 

Fi EL SOEOR ac cee cece uscéUecdsaace 090 bese cee 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 

| RE ERO ss caedasess vebebgueséiegns ce ene 


For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
forlands..... ei 


Department of State. 


For compensation of the Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messen- 
ger, assistant messenger, and laborers in his 





see eee wees 


Cees a eeeeree oe Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


For the incidental and contingent expenses of said 

Department. 

Fer publishing the laws in pamphlet form and in 
the newspapers of the States and Territories, 
and in the city of Washington............... 

For proof-reading, packing and distributing laws 
and documents, including cases and transpor- 
RALION . civdecccccesscccccuses Sed evecccesese 

For stationery, blank- books, binding, furniture, 

~ repatrs, painting, and glazing ........... ence 

For copper-plate printing, books, and maps..... 

FOE NCWSDAPETS 0.00 cccccccs cccsee secs ceeauede 

For extra clerk hire and copying; said clerks to 
be employcd only during the session of Con- 
gress, or when indispensahly necessary, to 
enable the Department to answer some call 
made by either House of Congress at one ses- 
sion to be answered at another......... 

For miscellaneous items..... ee 

For compiling and supervising the publication of 
the Biennial Register......... Cece ccccecoes ° 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty and 
twenty-one of Howard’s Reports of the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
BERIAB a oc cccccescccccse sets secccecss 


Northeast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northeast Executive building, 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
For fuel, light, and repairs..........00. 


Treasury Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
Jaborers in his office..... assvoses cece vecesece 

| For compensation of the First Coimptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his 
WEG n0é 000002 es 00 Ee cco ced case res 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
BOB ives ov cbe icc cdcncs cccccccvcchecessecsse 

; For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
Jaborer in his Of11C6.. .6.0ccsccccccccesccsenee 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office..........eceseeee ese 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his Office...........0++ 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant mes- 
senger in his Office... .... ccscsevesces socccces 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office... 

For compensation of the —— of the Treas- 

‘ury for the Post Office Department, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his OffiC€.....4 +--+ ccceeeseseenecs 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assist- 
ant messenger, and laborers in his office...... 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his Office.......... 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his 

CO vn ce ccccec ccsseccscotergewerccnedeseese 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
BIB OF CO. 2 ein ceccccecccrccccccececceceegeess 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer of the Light-House Board ,,.......++5 


amen ees neon 
° 
° 
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seeeeee 
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Appropriations. 


$250 00 
550 00 


97,300 00 
3,000 00 


1,500 00 


1,500 00 


session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress..........179,869 00 


8,000 00 | 


} 
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Contingent expenses of the Treasury Department. 
In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury : 


For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 


i 


+ +++ 132,250 00 


sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lan- 
guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for 
reparing and collecting information to be laid 
fore Congress—said clerks to be employed 
only during the session of Congress, or when 
indispensably necessary to enable the Depart- 
ment to answer some call made by either 
House of Congress, at one session to be an- 
swered at another—and no such extra clerk 
shall receive more than three dollars and thir- 
ty three and one-third cents per day for the 
time actually and necessarily employed, and 
for miscellaneous itemS,.....+....eeeeeeeees SIZ TM 00 


In the office of the First Comptroller : 


For furniture, tlank-books, binding, stationery, 


public documents, State and Territorial stat- 
utes, and miscellaneous items ........+.-+ wees 
Tn the office of the Second Comptroller: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for the 
National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items. .......5 ++ 


1,800 00 


1,500 00 


|| « In the office of the First Auditor: 
25,000 00 | 


} 


1,500 00 | 


56,400 00 | 
] For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 


20,925 00 


15,200 00 | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


6,500 00 | 


2,000 00 


600 00 | 


2.000 00 
2,000 00 


500 00 


500 90 | 


3,600 00 
3,300 00 


48,600 00 | 


. 28,340 00 


26,840 00 


35,940 00 


. 35,540 00 


eee dees eee 132,440 00 


27,740 00 
17,840 00 


165,340 00 


25,740 00 
50,340 00 
17,140 00 


20,440 00 
9,240 09 


| 


| 


een rnenenenn tlc 


| For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 


niture, cases for records and official papers, 
and miscellaneous items, including subserip- 
tion for the Union and National Intelligencer, 
to be filed for the use of the office.........005 
In the office of the Second Auditor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office........ 
In the office of the Third Auditor: 


1,800 00 


1,200 00 


niture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union 
and Inteiligencer, preserving files and papers, 
bounty land service, miscellaneous items, and 
QITEALAZOR os 00 ccccce cebede cues bene%e 
In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 


For stationery, books, binding, labor, and miscel- 
LANCOUS ILEMIS...6seeeee cs 


3,540 00 


cccncasesecccsesoce Ash00 OD 
In the office of the Fifth Auditor : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, 
in whieh are included two daily newspapers.. 
In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 

the Post Office Department: 

For stationery, blank-books, binding, and ruling, 10,050 00 

For miscellaneous items, for file-boards, repairs, 
eases and desks for safe-keeping of papers, 
furniture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse 
for messenger, telegraphic dispatches, and 


600 09 


BOVES » once ccnveeeshs cebicecatece 6600 006050.: Segee Om 
In the office of the Treasurer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
lameots MBM... cece ccicosccccoccesvavesecces, kUv. OO 


In the office of the Register : - 

For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors’ quarterly abstracts of eommerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
blank-books, binding and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office furniture and carpeting, 7,000 00 
In the office of the Solicitor: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, and 
miscellaneous items, and for statutes and re- 
POTTS eee cveceeeree veces ee eres cere wees eneeas 
In the office of the Commissioner of Customs : 

For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items....... eeececoceees 


Light-House Board. 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscella- 
NEOUS Expenses, ANd POSTAGE... .eerecesvececs 
For the general purposes of the Southeast 
Executive Building. 


For compensation of eight watchmen and nine 
laborers of the Southeast Executive building.. 10,200 00 


For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 


2,200 0 


2,000 00 


wee 


750 0A 


Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous......... 8,500 00 
For compensation of four watchmen and two !a- 

borers for the south extension of the Southeast 
. Executive building........cssescesecsecssees 3,600 00 
For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 

and miscellaneous items. ......ceeeeesesecess 3,000 00 


Department of the Interior. 
For compensation of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, 36,900 00 
For compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the Recorder, 
Draughtsman, Assistant Draughtsman, eae 
messengers, assistant messengers, packers, 
watchmen, and laborers in his office..........172,090 00 
For additional clerks in the General Land Office 
under the act of third March, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty 
lands, and for laborers employed therein...... 58, 
For compensation of the Cominissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, watchmen, and laborer in his of- 
BOC rcccececoccce seer eee ee ee ee eeee eres thea 31,740 00 


400 00 
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For « compensation of the Comunissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and Jaborers in his office.........9 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, and the clerk in bis office....... 

Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior. 
Olfice of the Secretary of the Interior : 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, and 
other contingencies, and for books and maps 
for the WiDrary.. ..cce-cceee vee cevvececcesecse 
General Land Otfice : 

For cash system and military patents, under laws 
prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty; patent and other records ; 
tract books and blank books’ for this and the 
district land offices; binding plats and field- 
notes; stationery, furniture, and repairs of 
same ; and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office....... 

For contingent expenses, in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty-cighth Seprember, 
eighteen hundred and filly, military bounty 
acts of twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
handred and filly, and twenty second March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and act thirty- 
first August, eighteen hundred and filty-two, 
for the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants... 

For contingent expenses necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act of third March, one 
thousand eight hundred and filly-five, grantiu 
bounty lands, to wit: For patents, patent aol 
other records, stationery, and miscellaneous 

items under said ACt. ..ccecccescceces soesee 

For records and patents for donation and other 
claims on the Pacific slope and elsewhere. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend. 
ing the same, including pay of furnace keepers, 

For desks, cases, and other fixtures, to complete 
furnishing the office, and for the accommo 
dation of the rapidly-iucreasing records and 
PAPETS hErEIN... coe ccescevcsereonercesesce . 
Office of Indian Affairs : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, fuel, and 
lights, and miscellaneous itents, including two 
of the daily citv newspapers,to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office........ 
Pension Office: 

For stationery , binding books, furniture, and re- 
pairing the same, and miscellaneous items, 
including two of the daily city newspapers, to 
be flied, bound, and preserved for the use of 
the office, ......65- bo vbes Og ebeusrce ove i téscae 
For contingent expenses in the said office 

under the bounty land act of third March, 
one thousand eight hundred and fitty-five : 

For rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing 
the same, binding books, blank books for regis- 
ters, office furniture, and miscellaneous items, 


Surveyors General and their clerks. 


For compensation of the Surveyor General north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office, 
for compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Illinois and wnene, and the clerks in his 
OME. vcicvccvecesveccs savciedee coceen cesecenes 
For ec npe nsation of the § urveyor General of 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office....... 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Florida, and the clerks in his oifice.........+. 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Ww isconsin and lowa, and the clerks in his 


For compensation of the ¢ Surve ‘yor Gene eral of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his o'licee......... 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Oregon, and the clerks in bis office ......+++3+ 
For rent of Surveyor General’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other imeidental 
OC XPONSECS ..ceee vere eeteeeee eee eee rene steee 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
California, and the clerks in his office........ 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Washington ‘Territory, and the clerks in his 
EBON in cdkk 4 dé pode uence “seg es bene ces o5eses 
For office re ntior the Survey or General of Wash- 
ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses........ccseceeeees 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
New Moxico, and the clerks ia his office..... 
For compensation of transiators in the olfice of 
tire Surveyor General of New Mexico........ 
For the purchase of Spanish and Mexican law 
books for the office of the Survevor General of 
New Mexico, required as authorities in the in- 
vestigation of private land claims............. 
For reut of the Surveyor General’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental OXPONSOS...6 660 scenes 
For compensation of the Survey or "General of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his 
OME. 0 c0 secnns cocccnasccececees vesesece seve 
For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office ............ 
For fuel, books, stationery, furniture, and other 
incidental expenses of the office of the Sur- 
vevor General of Utah Territory......-...... 
For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
Surveyors General, to be apportioned to them 
acegrding to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, dnd g be employed in transcribing field- 
notes of surveys oe arenes of preserving 
them at the seat of Gov ' 
’ 
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For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
BOULL. se eeee seers 
109,340 00 | 
3,200 00 


Oe Pee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee er) 


War Department. 


For compensation of Secretary of War, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer ia hie G8B06.. ....25c00dessse-cvctee cece 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General........+. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General.... 

To enable the Secretary of War to employ teim- 
porary clerks in the office of the Quartermaster 
General on bounty land service............6. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster General....... 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Surgeon General., 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the offiee of Topographical Engi- 

BOOTS... coco coccccvccece seccececcescccnes 

|| For compensation of the clerks and messenger 

| in the office of the Chief Engineer........... 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance...... 


7,200 00 | 


33,500 00 


26,100 00 
Contingent expenses of the War Department. 


Office of the Secretary of War: 
For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, plans, 
extra clerk hire, and miscellaneous items..... 


13,000 00 Office of the Adjutant General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
2,000 00 Collamsws MOEN 0 divs cocacdocseeasdeccesest 


Oflice of the Quartermaster General : 

For biank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
COUMMOOUS 12ORES . oo. on co ncce cecces covesveces 
Office of the Paymaster General : 

Por blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 

cellancous items..... Coe cececececseces tecees 

i Office of the Commissary General : 

|| For blank-books, binding, stationery, advertis- 

; ing, and miscellaneous SOTA wecccnne> 

3,000 00 || Office of the Chief Engineer : , 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Wash- 
SRQTOR POPCTS, 05 vce scones eecced seccctec cone 
Office of the Surgeon General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
COHANCOUS IOMB. o000.0 cocccececcessesces cece 
Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
DRMCOUS OMG 6 osc sc ccce cove veces cosassenseses 

|| Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 


30,000 00 | neers: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
BANCOUS EMME. 2000 cecccsuosdeccds cccccesons 


4,000 00 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


| For the general purposes of the Northwest 
I Executive Building. 


| For compensation of four watchmen and two la- 
borers of the Northwest Executive building... 
| Far fuel, light, and miscellaneous items........ 


8,300 00 


5,820 00 


4,500 00 

|| For the general purposes of the Building 

corner of F and Seventeenth streets. 

| For compensation of Superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building....... 


For fuel, compensation of firemen, and miscel- 
JAVCOUS ITEMS. ..6. cece cccccccceccccccesccres 


5,500 00 


8,300 00 
8,300 00 


| 

7,500 00 | Navy Depariment. 
| For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
3,000 00 and laborer in bis Offic@........ ces cececccece 
|| For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
15,900 60 Ordnance and Fiydrography, and the clerks, 
| messenger, and laborer in his office........... 
i compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navy Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office.............. 
“ For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
| the Engineer-in-Chief, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his GURCEs uss cocccsconbes 
| For compensation ‘of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
| For compensation ef the Chief of the Bureau of 
| Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 
| ger, and laborer in his office........e..esee 
| To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
| salary of Professor James P. Espy for the e cur- 
i| rent fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
|} _ hundred and fifly-seven......0+scseseeseseees 
|| To enable the Secretary of the aeey to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy for the fis- 
|| eal year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight... ....00 cesses. cesees 


|| Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 
3,000 00 || Office Secretary of the Navy: 
For blank- books, Moding stationery, newspa- 
| pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items.... 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography : 
41,000 00 | Por Se es ame) Te miscellaneous 


BRBMB.. oe ses eees SEE H RRR eRe EEE ee eee eee 








22,000 00 
13,640 00 
16,440 00 


5,009 00 
12,440 00 


10,040 00 


3,850 00 
4,800 00 


29,600 00 
12,340 00 


14,140 00 


21,340 00 
8,840 00 


9,540 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 | 


2,840 00 
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| Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
|| Foestationery, books, plans, and drawings...... $800 09 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: 
For blauk-books, binding, stationery, printing, 
' and miscellaneous items..............00005.. 800 00 


| Bureau of Provisions and Clothing : 
'| For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
Seaman, os sSere cudiharvieed bbe 0005 bbks blends J 700 

: 00 
| Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 


For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 


BODHI « «2 0 0000-0000 gy ood s0vedeneae ASbeee's veces 


450 00 
| | For the general purposes of the Southwest 
i Executive Building. 
| Por compensation of four watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building...-............ 2,400 09 


| For labor, fuel, lights, aud misceilanegus items.. 3,913 00 
Post Office Department. 


|| For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, 
watchmen, and laborers of said Department. .157 ;200 00 


|| Contingent expenses of said Department : 

|| For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
| for the Generaj Post Office building, including 
|| the Auditor’s Office, oil, gas, and candies, 
printing, day watchnien, and for miscellane- 

OUS HEMS..... ccccecrcnceccsccsesescescenss 10,000 09 

| For repairs of the General Post Office building, 
| for office furniture, glazing, painting, white- 


| For contingent expenses of said building, viz : 
| 
i 


washing, and for keeping the fire-places and 

furnaces in Order.....-...eeeeees cosveceseees 3,000 00 
For the payment of temporary clerk hire in the 

Post Otfice Departiient, in view of the amount 

of extra Japor growing out of the lettings of 


| mail contracts......... onsstebsace savtaahias 600 00 
| For compensation of elerks employed tempo- 
| rarily in the office of the Postmaster General 
\| prior to the thirty first December, eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-six......cceceecsceecceses- 3,684 71 


| Printing for the Executive Departments. 
| For paper and printing for the Executive De- 
| partments, including the paper, printing, and 
binding of the Annual Statements of Com- 
| merece and Navigation of the United States, 
| the Biennial Register, and the paper and print- 
ing of the annual estimates of appropriations, 58,218 09 
Mint of the United States. 
At Philadelphia : 
For salaries of the Director, Treasurer, Assayer, 
Melter and Refiner, Chief Coiner and En- 
graver, Assistant Assayer, Assistant Melter 
| and Refiner, antl seven clerks.........-..000: 
| For wages of workmen and adjusters... ...... 
|| For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 


,900 
B00 


=3 
es 


) POS oe. dss cncevcecss spevrevecseuevcns cess SOpeeee 
For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 

Ot CRO BTimh oo. 6 cecoeccscovccsscevecclssesers GD 
| For transportation of bullion from New York 


2 


assay office to the United States Mint for 
OONMRNG cc cucewnsevaseucns rece enevae cavdutes 
At San Francisco, California: 

For salaries of Superintendent, Treasurer, As- 
sayer, Melter and Refiner, Coiner, and five 
CII swig ties bs Chenasis tas 0b beath abate. > Meee 

For wages of workmen and adjusters .......-... 175,000 06 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

| ing wastage, in addition to other available 

Funds ...cccbesseece 
At New Orleans : 

For salaries of Superintendent, Treasurer, As- 
sayer, Coiner, Melter and Refiner, and three 
CIE 00 ccc secektsvenhaveartabsseecteaeards' 2 

For wages of workmen .......+-.00+ esereee oe 

|| For incidental and contingent expenses, inclad- 

ing wastage, in addition to other available 


54440 os andes too 4dabncchamadevamanve Te 


10,000 00 





94,715 00 
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ss 
ss 
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At Charlotte, North Caroline : 
For salaries of Superintendent, Coiner, Assayer, 
GO ClK ain secccccccscascsevessnascanevoes & 
For wages of Workmen......--+-seseeeeseseeee 3 
For incidental and contingent expenses, inelud- 


=8 
28 


ing wastage, in addition to other available 
7 aaah eh eepiaea je RRR ELIOT BO AIRY 2,100 
|| At Dahlonega, Georgia: 
ae salaries of Superintendent, Coiner, Assayer, 

ORE ITE ees Civecce ccsscstlocshsbassececse Gee @ 
an of workmen. ........-..+-. 02 sees 2,880 00 


ing wastage, in addition to other available 


Assay Office, New York : 


For salaries of officers and clerks ........++«+++ 24,700 00 
For wages of workmen, in addition to an avail- 
able balance of former a iONS....++++« 26,700 00 


Government in the Territories. 
Territory of Oregon: 
For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Sec 
retary CCC Cee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee nets . 12,500 00 
For contingent expenses of said Territory....... 1,500 00 
For compensation and of the members 


For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
of the ve Assembly, officers, clerks 
and contingent expenses of t Assembly... - 20,000 00 
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for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and for other pur- 
poses,’ on the amount that may be disbursed 


Dy UNCM..cceececees teen twee eneee te eeweeees 
For the coasts of California, Oregon, and 
Washington: 


For oil and other supplies for twenty-three lights, 
cleaning materials of all kinds, and trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping 
lamps and machinery in repair, publishing 
notices to mariners of changes of aids to nav 
WMAOB cone on vveccccdecss soccrocvcccacnenses 

For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- 
three lights, and buildings connected there- 
with..... eee ccssccsceeeess cee ceseessoessess 

For salaries of forty-six keepers and assistant 
keepers of liglt- houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum.... 

Por expenses of raising, cleaning, repairing, re- 
mooring, and supplying losses of floating bea- 
cons and buoys, and chains and sinkers for the 
same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
DUOYB.ceceeeeecves 60000 ovesee dene ee seeeeeee 

For coramissions at two-and-a-half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, enti- 
tled “An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and for other purposes,” 
on the amount that may be disbursed by them, 

For maintenance of the vessel! provided for by 
the act of eighteenth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, for inspection and trans- 
POTTALION PULTPOSOH..... ec eees eeeesseres seeeee 

For rebuilding the light-house destroyed by the 
gale of September, cighteen hupdred and fifty- 
six, at Cape St. Blas, Florida........sccccecs 

For rebuilding and fitting with first order appa- 
ratus the light-house at Fire Island, to mark 
the approach to the barbor of New York...... 

For rebuilding and fitting with first order appa- 
ratus the light-house at Cape May, entrance to 
the Delaware Bay, New Jersey...... 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens ap- 
puratus the ligbt-house at Body’s Island, North 
CALOMINA. coc cceccdvccscceszes eeesee os -» 

For rebuiiding and fitting with first order appa- 
ratus the light-house at Cape Lookout, North 
Carolina... cee cess eeees : eeccecsoes 

For completing the light-house at or near the 
north pier head at Chicago, Dlinois, and for 
protecting the same, in addition to the balances 
of previous appropriations made prior to the 
thirty-first August, eighteen hundred and filty- 
UWO... eens sees tree tee erences 

For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army 
serving on light-house duty, the payment of 
which is no longer provided for by the quarter- 
master’s department.......... Cerccce secs eres 

For restoring the light-house works near Coffin’s 
Patches, Florida, to their condition prior to 
the hurricane of twenty. seventh and twenty- 
eighth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
GER e sons ceecsenee a cebebouenes 00 beeses teens ° 

For compensation of two superintendents for the 
life-stations on the coasts of Long Island and 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 


$8,000 00 
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1,000 00 
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20,000 00 
40,000 00 
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45,000 00 
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For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the 
State authorities, under the provisions of the 

| act of twelfth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in those districts where the surveys are 
about being completed... ....sccceesescessess 
For resurvey and examination of the survey of 
the public lands in those States where the 
offices of the surveyors general have been, or 
| shall be, closed, under the acts of the twelfth 

June, eighteen hundred and forty, and twenty- 

second January, eighteen hundred and fiity- 

three, including two thousand dollars for the 

salary of the clerk detailed to this special ser- 

vice in the General Land Office...........++. 2,500 00 

For continuing the survey of the keys off the 
coast of Florida by the officers of the Coast 
Survey...... 000 cccce sr eseyencapess besemseene: Day 00 
For continuing the survey of the islands off the 
coast of California by the officers of the Coast 

UTVEY o ccon bcns sends capeeestnawesente. ance 

For drawings to illustrate the report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the year eighteen hun- 
dred aad fifty-seven. osc ccscccsccceccgpe cose 

For flooring the basement rooms in the old por- 
tion of the Patent Office building to make them 
fit for business purposes, painting the interior 
of said building, repairing roof, and for other 
incidental GARGiscs 00K scavee sna sncpye cnssensG 

For preparing the saloon of the west wing of the 

Patent Office for the reception of models for 

patents, and for fitting up and furnishing the 

same With suitable CAS€s ...,..e+e+eseeeceee+ 50,000 00 

For the support, clothing, and medicai treatment 
of the insane of the District of Columbia, and 
of the Army and Navy, at the Asyium in said 

District, including five hundred dollars for 

books and incidental expenses..........+++.. 20,500 00 

For purchase of agricultural and horticultural 
implements, and for the improvement of the 
grounds of the insane asylum of the District 
of Columbia, including farm and garden...... 

For casual repairs of the Patent Office building, 

For continuing the erection of the north front of 
the Patent Office building, for thé accommoda- 

tion of the Department of the Interior .......200,000 00 

For support, care, and medical treatment of tran- 
sient paupers, medical and surgical patients in 
ey WUBIOR. TOENOUTT, wicca vc cece nouns caccenc 

| For purchase of manure for the public grounds.. 1 

For hire of carts on the public grounds......... 1 

For purchase and repair of tools used in the pub- 
lic grounds ..... evses 

For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to replace 
where necessary such as have been planted 
by the United States, and the repair of pave- 
mentsin front of the public grounds ......... 

For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 
public stables, water pipes, pavements and 
other walks withiu the Capitol square, broken 
glass and locks..... sup ipuheie eeesind yan 

For annual repairs of the President’s House and 
furniture, (including the painting of the East 

; room and entire wood work of the interior, 

fitting up the water-closets and cisterns, and 

making other necessary improvements,) im- 

provement of grounds, purchasing trees and 
plants for garden, and making hot-beds there- 

in, and contingent expenses incident thereto... 11,000 00 

| For refurnishing the President’s House, to be ex- 


40,000 00 


6,000 00 


5,000 00 
3,000 00 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


pended under the direction of the President, 


New Jersey ...... esse. étdes vieke Sies oyaee . 2,061 14) 
For compensation of filty-four keepers of sta- 

CROUBon no ndnns sae 0 ab hus nok peobasseseesoseee 7,123 80 
For contingencies of life-stations on the coasts 

of Long {sland and New Jersey.............- 15,000 00 


Survey of the Public Lands. 

For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Utah,) including inci- 
geutal expenses, and island surveys in the 
interior, and all other special and difficult 
surveys demanding augmented rates, to be ap- 
portioned and applied to the several surveying 
disvicts, according to the exigencies of the 
public service, including expenses of selecting 
swamp lauds and the compensation and ex- 
penses to survey or to locate private land 
claims in Louisiana, in addition to the unex- 
pended balance: 

For completing the survey of towns and villages 
a Ree ee ene 

For correcting errencous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in E[linois and Mis- 
souri, at a rate not exeeeding six dollars per 
MUG. wusscee secce © eee tenees vesetene see eases 

Por surveying in Louisiana, at augmented rates 
SOUT wratnormed by 1OW..ccis occ cece nenssas . 

For surveying tie public lands and private land 
claims in California, including office enpenses 
incident to the survey of claims, and to be 
disbursed at the rates prescribed by law forthe 
different kinds of work 

For surveying standard, parallel, and meridian 
lines in Washington Territory. .......... na 

Por surveying township and subdivisional lines 
in Washington Territory, ata rate not exceed- 
ing twelve dollars per mile. ...... Cedevecaccce 

For continuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and section lines 
in Now Mexico, .....-cscececeseseceesssccss 

For surveying the necessary base, meridian, 
standard parailels, township, and section lines 
in Kansas agg Nebraska, also outlines of In- 
dian reservations.......5... eeeeeeeesees 

For continuing the eurvey of the base, meridian, 
correction parallels, township, and section 
lines in the Territory of Utah.,........ceeee0 


s of all former appropriations, 100,009 090 


2,000 00 
2,000 00 


4,766 00 


7,500 00 | 


20,000 00 | 


Lasiasia' as sda ucaaen ales 109,000 00 | 


in addition to the proceeds of the sale of such 
| Of the furniture and equipage as may be 
decayed and unfit for use.......eeseceevesees 20,000 00 
For fuel, in part, for the President’s House ..... 
For lighting the President’s House and Capitol, 
the public grounds around them and around 
the executive offices, and Pennsylvania ave- 
NUC ween 
For purchase of books far library at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, to be expended under the diree- 
tion of the President of the United States.... 250 00 
For erecting cast-iron lamp posts and lighting the 
same with gas, from the western terminus of 
Pennsylvania avenue, through Bridge and High 
streets, in GCOrgetOWN ...... cee eeerecececes 
For compensation to Alfred L. Rives, civil engi- 
neer, and paying the incidental expenses in 
making surveys, drawings, specifications, and 
estimates for a bridge across the Potomac, 
under an act of Congress.......eceeeeesee0+- 6,410 77 
For repairs of the Potomac, Navy-Yard, and 


4,000 00 


SONG BUEROS. « wasssnen 9055 chmedasbehessant) See 

| For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue............ 3,000 00 
For public reservation number two and Lafayette 

NOR os0< vine 565590 0556 6000 opahvenssenneses, aaeene 


For taking care of the grounds south of the Pres- 
ident’s House, continuing the improvements 
of the saine, and keeping them in order....... 

| For the erection of stables and conservatory at 
the resident’s House, to replace those about 
to be taken down to make room for the exten. 
| sion of the Treasury building.........+...++.. 20 
| For the preservation and improvement of the 
| cirele at the intersection of Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire avenues and kK and Twenty- 
a ee errr eae OF 


s 
z 


|| For completing the grading and graveling New 


50,000 00 || 


| 


Jersey avenue from north D street to New 
York QVQRINE neces vcenence-aenvenecnnensetecen Hepeee Oe 


|| For the payment of laborers employed in shovel- 


ing snow from the walks to and around the 
Capitol, the President’s House, and other 
public buildings...) ....ceceee ceceesceeceseces 500 00 
Por repairs of water pipes .....c.0sseeeeeeenees =e 


For continuing Washington aqueduct.........1,900,000 


| 
$12,000 00: 


a eels shen cath trecndemena a) 





| 


| 


| 


———— 


. 





aaoauauowmamoomoeoeae 
For continuing the improvement of Judici 
square, repairing fences, and completing the 

pavement around the same .........+.+ +++... $6,000 09 
For completing the improvement of the grounds ~ ” 

of the Botanic Garden..........cceesceeesecs ;000 09 
For continuing the grading and planting with 

trees the unimproved portion of the Mall..... 10,000 0 
For repairs of the furnaces under the Senate ” 

Chamber and Supreme Court rooms.......... 500 09 
For United States Capitol extension............900,000 09 
For continuing the work of the newdome of the 

CAPitOl....0..eeeeeseeees seenesssesencseees «500,000 09 
For extension of the General Post Office... .....200,000 09 
For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 

5 sae office, and court room, at Buffalo, New 
For incidentals....csece  seveeeceeevesssseeess 12,100 
For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 

post office, and court-house at Chicago, Illi- 

MOIS. ese ceeesecsesvererses seeecesetese sees + 520,000 0) 
For incidental expenses ........++0++eeees sees» 20,000 00 
For the construction of a custom-house, United - 

States court-rooms, and post office, at Cairo, 

THIN O13 4.000 secececscececcccceceseesseeeees 90,000 00 
For the construction of warehouses at Quaran- 

tine Station, on the Mississippi river, below 

New O1leans ......scceeeecceeeceeeceseceses 50,000 00 
For the continuation and completion of the cus- 

tom-house, post office, &c., at Dubuque, Iowa, 20,000 09 


00 
00 


For Contingencies... .....esseceecseeese: eeseees 2,000 00 
| For flagging footway in the Congressional Bury- 
ing-Ground, from the entrance of the same to 
the Government Vault........ecececeerereees 2,200 00 


For the collection of agricultural statistics, inves- 
tigations for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and the procurement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds, to be expended under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Patents.. 60,000 00 

To enable the Commissioner of Patents to col- 
ject and report information in relation to the 
consumption of cotton in the several countries 
Of the WOT. 0.066 ccccecsccsvvcdcesecovedese 

To enable the Secretary of the [nterier to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied 
by said Secretary and his Department from 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, to the thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, the allowance to be made 
to such superintendent with his salary as clerk 
not to exceed two thousand dollars perannum, 700 00 

For flagging the main avenue in the Botanic 
Garden, and for stone gutter for same........ 

For the construction of a wooden bridge, with a 
double track, across the canal on the line of 
Maine AVenuc......cocccessceccveceveccsece 

For amount due the contractors on the construc- 
tion of the marine hospital at Vicksburg, Mis- 
gbasippl ..200s cccccc cccosececcéuc echoed svete 

For the continuation and completion of the 
United States ecourt-house and post office at 
Indianapolis, Indiana..........eeee+seeeeeee+ 67,000 

FOr CONTINGENCIES 000 ccewssetecvicccopucdsvecse © 

For the continuation and completion of the 
buildings for the United States courts and post 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thousand dollars cach.......eceecesesesesees 80,000 

For contingencies ... cogcsevvevvervesaccsevoevesecs' § 

For completing and fitting up the post office in 
the building erected for a custom-house and 
post office at Cincinnati..........seeeeeeseee 4 

For completing the custom-house at Belfast, 

Maine, and for furnishing the same ......... 3,500 00 

FOr CONTINGENCIES... cccccccccccssssvecccesosece 

For completing the custom-house at Bath, 


BED 5a cave dasvecotnccedusdassteedbubi eee’ 


3,500 00 


3,360 00 


| For fencing and grading the site of the custom- 


house at Bath, Maine.........0.0..ee0--se0-+ 10,000 00 
For enlarging the custom-house at Ogdensburg, 

New York, and providing for the uses of the 

United States courts and their Federal officers, 50,000 00 


For contingencies.........ccceeceececseseses 5,000 00 
For repaving Pennsylvania avenue at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said 
street, on the plan known as “ Belgian pave- 
MONET. . Joie covcsutsacesitvccocsvervesctcees Gf00 


For furnishing lamp posts and lamps on the 
north, east, and west sides of Lafayette square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footways 
on the south side of said square, and under- 
draining the SAMC.....00 cece ereees cess cneses 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
Congressional Journals and documents in 
pursuance of the provisions contained in the 
joint resolution of Congress, approved twen- 
ty-eighth January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
QUOTED, 0 oki n £. c4G 005004 Ve vben us bee ccbieee aneee 60 

For a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in the collection district of Key West... ..... 5,500 00 


1,350 00 


3,009 00 || To enable the Secretary of the Treasury tocause 


such experiments and analyses of different beds 
of ore as to‘test whether any of such ores, in 
their native state, possess alloys that will resist 
the tendency to oxydize to a greater extent 
than others, and to ascertain under what cir- 
cumstances they are found, and where, in 
order to facilitate the proper selections of iron 
Me public Eo csoppoaepomensahss eoccee 
or completing and furnishing the ng pur- 
haved of the Bank of Pennsylvania, to adapt 
it to the uses of a post office in the city of Phil- 
adelphia.... Se eeee Seescese sees ssseesreeees . 100,000 0 
For expenses of loans and Treasury notes, being 
on 


2,500 00 


so much of the amount of such a 

heretofore made as was carried to ee 
fund on the thirtieth June, eighteen hun 

and fifty-six, which is hereby reappropriate:!, 

















700 00 
360 00 


500 00 
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—_—— , 
ve the President of the Urited States to 
To oats effect the act of Congress of the third 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and 
any subsequent acts now in force for the sup- 

ression of the slave CYAC..0 00. cece cece ccese oGG,000 09 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay for the 
services of Dr. James Morrow as agriculturist 
to the Japan expedition under Commodore 

Perry, such sum as shall be found due under | 

| 





act for bis relief, approved eighteenth Feb- 
ee eighteen hundred and fitty seven....... 
For the erection ofatemporary capitol for Wash- 


ington TerritOry.-.s+00deeeessceeesereeescres 30,000 00 | 


For a penitentiary in the same Territory, inclu- 


sive of the sites of the buildings...........+.. 20,000 00 I] 
To enable the Committee on the Library to con- | 
| 


tract with Mr. Healy for a series of portraits of 

the Presidents of the United States tor the Ex- 

ecutive Mansion, or, in the discretion of the 

committee, to purchase such of Stuart’s por- 

traits of the Presidents as shall be for sale.... 
For building a court-house and post office at Ra- 

joigh, North Carolina......++++++++++ereee+++ 50,000 00 
For building a court-house and post office at Co- 


jumbia, South Carolind......+.seee+cesee-e+ 50,000 00 } 


ilding a court-house at Madison, Wiscon- 
ae rate cose ones oes “as sree 0s aootas 50,000 00 
a court-house and post office at Memphis, in 
“- State of Tennesse@.....seesseeeceeceee ee SU,UU 00 
For a building at Tallahassee, Florida,toaccom- __ 
modate the United States courts and post office, 50,000 00 
To supply a deficiency in the appropriation for 
the salaries of the judges of the circuit and or- 
phans’ courts of the District of Columbia, for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight ....6seseeceeveeeseeerece 





4,050 00 


house and post office at Key West, Florida... 30,000 00 
For CONUINZCNCICS. 44.4 ceeecseececseecececeeces 3,000 00 
For a suitable site for the same ..............[Indefinite.] 
To enable the President of the United States to 

appoint or employ, in his official household, 

the following officers, to wit: one private sec- 

retary, at an annual salary of two thousand 

five hundred dollars; one steward, at an an 

nual salary of twelve hundred dollars, who 

shall, under the direction of’ the President, 

have charge of, and be responsible for, the plate 

and furniture of the President’s Mansion, and 

shall discharge such other duties as the Presi- 

dent may assign hinj; and one messenger, at 

an annua’ salary of nine hundred dollars; to 

the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and ; 

fifty-eight... ocecevscececcceccccoccccscos ce, indefinite.) 
For contingent expenses of the executive office 

including stationery therefor, to be expended 
under the direction of the President, from the 
date of this act to the thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight.......+-scecee reece 
For continuing the system of protecting human 
life from shipwreck, as heretofore established, 
by life-beats and other means, on the coast of 

Massachusetts ; the said sum to be expended 

by the Boston Humane Society, under the 

direction and control of the Secretary of the 

THOU snc dviecciew ic <6 cdvccgiddcccececcese 10,000 00 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 

to be constructed at the city of Boston, in the 

State of Massachusetts, a suitable fire-proof 

building for the accommodation of the circuit 

and district courts of the United States....... 100,000 00 
To enable the Secretary of the Interior to em- | 

ploy in the office of Indian affairs, five tem- 

porary clerks during the fiscal year........... 7,000 00 

To enable the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury to reéxamine the account between 
the United States and the State of Maryland 
as the same was, from time to time, adjusted 
under the act passed on the thirteenth May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty six, 
entitled ** An act authorizing the payment of 
interest due to the State of Maryland,’ and 
ou such reéxamination to assume the sums 
expended by the State of Maryland for the 
use and benefit of the United States, and the 
sums refunded and repaid by the United States 
to the said State, and the times of such pay- 
ments, as being correctly stated in the account 
as the same has heretofore been passed at the 


750 00 


of interests due under the act aforesaid, the 
following rules shall be observed, to wit: In- 
terest shall be calculated up to the time of any 
payment made. To this interest the payment 
shall be first applied, and if it exceed the in- 
terest due, the balance shall be applied to 
diminish the principal. If the payment fall 
short of the interest, the balance of interest 
shall not be added to the principal so as to 
produce interest. Second interest shall be al- 
lowed the State of Maryland on such sums 
only on which the said State either paid interest 
or lost interest by the transfer of an interest 
bearing fund........seseeecseseee.eveeeceee| Indefinite ] 


28,315,922 73 














By the act to supply Deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year end- 
ing the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
Spocrn: 

or the compensation of the officers, clerks, messe f 
mia ae annual Salary ta the caving 


For the completion of the United States court- 
| 


|! For the Congressional Globe, and binding the 


| 
Treasury Department; but in the calculation 


| 
| 
i 
| twelve hundred dollars per annum.......eee- 
| 
1 
| 
| 











- Appropriations. 


For an additional messenger from first February to the | 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, at | 


$196 65 
For increase of compensation of the superin- 
tendent in charge of the Senate furnaces, from 
fourteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, at one hundred and twenty dollars 
per annum in addition to former salary....... 


For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 


1% 78 


BAMG, oc cnececcecvcccessasees 
For the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
For clerks 10 committees, pages, police, horses 
GOS COTY Alles soc cecccciscvce swe cececesaceves: 14,701 6 
For stationery..... a seesee 4,000 00 


3,286 62 | 


eee eee ee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee ee ee eens 


| For miscellaneous items..... 
| For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
|  equipage........ oseccctecesccce coccddn00e 18 
| For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, 
enlisted men, guard, hospital, storehouses, and 
otfices, forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of the quartermaster’s department 


2,600 00 


|| at the several posts and stations, and with the 


armies in the field; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons, the two regiments of 
cavairy, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies of light artiNery, and such compan- 
ies of infantry as may be mounted, and for the 
authorized number of officers’ horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts; of 
straw tor soldiers’ bedding, and of stationery, 
ineluding company and other blank-books for 
the Army, certificates jor discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quartermaster’s 
departments, and for the printing of division 
and department orders, Army regulations, and 
reports ...eeeees .200,000 00 
For the increased compensation of clerks in the 
assay Office in New York, authorized by the 
act of third March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
- eeeee 2,000 00 
For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the branch Mint at San Francisco, California, 40,000 00 
For the salary of the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory, for the fiscal year ending thirtieth 


ee eRe ewe eee eee eee eee 





June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five......... 50 00 
For amount due for the construction of the ma- 
rine hospital at Vicksburg, MiSissippi........ 762 58 


For amount necessary to complete the custom- 


|| house at Louisville, Kentucky..........sse0s 40,000 00 


For amouut necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Bath, Maine..... oh ceweteeeeekuh ee 
For compensation of two clerks in the Depart- 
ment of State, authorized by the act of Con- 
gress approved eighteenth August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, being from the eighteenth 
| August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
DOVER occcccvecseccese cave weesevecesedcosccs 
For contingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, viz: 
| For folding documents, including folding paper, 
| envelopes, and other folding materials....... . 20,000 00 
For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members... 2,000 00 
POP PRDOTCTS 5 oc 5c 0 2000 cecnnvee ssen seeeccece -«» 3,000 00 
| To indemnify the cierk for such sums as he may 
have expended for books under resolution of 
| House of Representatives of July seventh, 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to en- 
| abie him under said resolution to furnish for 
| each member and delegate of the House of 
| Representatives, who has not heretofore re- 
| ceived the same, the following enumerated 
| 


5,500 00 


3,130 43 





- books, viz: Gales & Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
Public Land Laws, Instructions and Opinions, 
Elliott’s Debates, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Opinions of the Attorneys General, in five 
volumes, Finance Reports, Gales & Seaton’s 
Annal’s of Congress, John Adams’s works, 
Jefferson’s works, to be supplied from the 
numbers of said work now in charge of the 
Librarian, Hickey’s Constitution, and Mayo 
and Moulton’s Pension and Bounty Land 
BMWG idee iesyessedece o6 .. - 138,000 00 
Contingent expenses House of Representa- 
tives: 
For stationery .....ccscsccccess 
| For miscellaneous items........... 


ee eee eee wee 


8,550 00 
5,000 00 


eee eee eeeeee 


copies of the first and tenth volumes of the 
|e works of John Adams, for the members of the 
| ‘Thirty-Second Congress ... 
| For the reappropriation of five hundred and 
| eighty-five dollars heretofore carried to the 
surplus fund, being the amount appropriated 
for the engraving of fifty-one thousand five 
| 


639 00 


eee ee eee ee eee eee) 


hundred and twenty copies of the mechanical 
| part of the Patent Office Report for eighteen 
| hundred and fifty-OME-tWO 2.0... cee eveeeees 
To supply the deficiency in the appropriation for 
books fur members of the Thirty-Third Con- 
| For Capitol police......... 
| Toenable the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives to pay to John C. Rives the additional 
compensation for the Congressional Globe and 
Appendix provided in the sixteenth section of 
| the act making appropriation for certain civil 
| expenses of the Government for the year end- 


3,000 00 
200 00 


Tee eee eee ee eee eee) 


ing thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
DOVE ec cccccccescveccecccccsoccccesedeseuce REghee Oe 


' 
For reporting proceedings .........cceseseeeeees 16,797 44 | 


DIX TO THE CONGRESSION AL GLOBE. 


| 
j 


it 
| 


} 





} 








To enable John C. Rives to pay to the reporters 
of the House the usual additional compensa. 
tion for reporting the debates of the present 
session, cight hundred dollars cach.....00.656 

For the completion of the printing heretofore 
ordered by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and paper for the same.... ...... 250,000 00 

For tees of witnesses in behali of the Govern- 

ment in the Court of Claims, and of agents or 

attorneys to be appointed by the Solicitor 

thereof to attend to the taking of depositions. . 


Army. 


To meet the expenses of nurses and attendants, 
uuthorized by the third section of the act of 
sixteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, entitled * An act providing for a neces- 
sary increase and better organization of the 
medical and hospital department of the Army,”’ 
from the date of said act to thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and filty-seven.......+++++- 25,000 00 


$4,000 ¢o 


5,000 00 


For a reappropriation of fitty thousand dollars 


of the balance of the appropriation for the 
medical and hospital departments, which was 
carried to the surplus fund thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, for the pay 
ment of claims applicable to said department, 
accruing during the war with Mexico, and not 
yet settled by the Treasury Department....... 50,000 00 
For transportation of the Army, including the 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp, and garri- 
son equipage from the depot at Philadelphia 
to the several posts and Army depots, horse 
equipments, and of subsistence from the 
places of purchase and from the places of 
delivery, under contract, to such places as the 
circumstances of the service may require it to 
be sent, of ordnance or ordnance stores and 
small-arms, from the founderies and arsenals 
to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, 
and Army depots; freights, whartage, tolls, 
and forages; for the purchase and hire of 
horses, mules, and oxen, and the purchase 
| and repair of wagons, carts, drays, ships and 
other sea-going vessels, and boats jor the trans- 
portation of supplies and tor garrison purposes ; 
for drayage and cartage at the several posts, 
hire of teamsters, transportation of funds for 
the pay and other disbursing departments, the 
expense of sailing public transports on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and for procuring water 
at such posts as from their situation require 
| that it be brought from a distance............ 700,000 60 
For completing the repairs of the branch Mint at 
New Orleans and rendering the same fire- 
proof, .4..4.005 Cop eeer cece cncconceceseny epnn SEE am 
For seamen’s wages, repaira and incidental ex- 
penses of light- vessels, oceasioned by dam- 
ages, loss of moorings, and for necessary ex- 
penses in recovering said vessels broken adrift 
during the late storms and freshets, and by 
Gentine 166 as icons tiniancesnse senccegensbhess anne Oe 
For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
bnoys, and for chains and sinkers, oceasioned 
by damage, losses, and for necessary expenses 
in recovering and restoring buoys and their 
appendages during the late storms and freshets 
and Dy floating 160 occ. cvce seeviccdaccovceces 
For restoring spindles and repairing day-beacons 
destroyed or damaged by the late storms, 
freshets, and floating ice......... ecccescceces 
For defraying expenses of the defense of suits 
against the United States for lands occupied 
by marine hospitals, light-houses, and fortifica- 
tions at the harbor of San Francisco, Califor- 
THA 02-000 Cobecces seseee Sees cocccesedpes veces DOO OO 
| To defray expenses incurred in preparing plans 
and estimates of cost of a new jail for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and of a building for the 
proper accommodation of the Department ‘of 
| the IMmteriOF....cseeccesecsescccccvcescccvess 
For the extra compensation given by each of the 
two Houses of Con:ress, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six to its officers and em- 
Ployés..cccccccsccccvercccsccccsessescecece| MOCHBIEG, } 


2,135,019 60 


37,562 60 


14,550 00 











| Act making appropriations for the Naval Service 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight. 


| For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers and sea- 
| men, including Engineer Corps of the Navy, $3,855,450 00 
For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers 
; and marines attached to vessels for sea-ser- 
| - WIE. 100 dacneqaohwacene neiene osu waes 0 ceed: Oe OP 
| For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of 
vessels in commission, fuel for steamers, and 
purchase.of hemp for the Navy............+2,877,000 00 
For ordnance and ordnance stores and small- 
304,000 00 


| 
| 


arms, including incidental expenses.......... 
For contingent expenses that may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz: Freight and transpor- 
tation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and draw - 
ings, purchase and repair of fire-engines and 
machinery, repairs of and attending to steam 
engines in navy-yards,-purchase and mainte- 
nance of horses and — and drawing teams, 
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carts, timber wheels, and the purchase and 
repairs of workmen’s tools, postage of public 
letters, fuel, oil, and candles for navy-yards 
and shore stations, pay of watchmen, and in- 
cidental labor not chargeable to any other ap- 
ropriation, transportation to and labor attend- 
ng the delivery of provisions and stores on 
foreign stations, wharfage, dockage, and rent, 
traveling expenses of ofiicers aud others under 
orders, funeral expenses, sture and office rent, 
stationery, fuel, commissions and pay of clerks 
to navy agents and storekeepers, flags, awn- 
ings, and packing boxes, premiums and other 
expenses of recruiting, apprehending deserters, 
per diem pay to persons attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, and other services 
authorized by law, pay to judges-advocate, 
pilotage and towage of vessels, and assistance 
to vessels in distress, bills of health and quar- 
antine expenses of vessels of the United States 
Navy in foreign ports......... -csccseesees - - 880,000 00 
Tc enable the Secretary of the Navy to arm and 
man the ordnance ship Plymouth at the Wash- 
ington Navy. Yard, with a view tothe improve- 


meat of ordnance and gunnery practice ...... 49,000 00 | 


Marine Cones. ‘ 


For pay of the officers, non-commissioned ofti- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messen- 
gers, stewards, and servants, for rations and 
clothing for servants, subsistence and addi- 
tional rations for five years’ service of officers, 
for undrawn clothing and rations, bounties for 
reéniistments, and pay for unexpired terms of 


PREVIOUS BOFVICE. 6.000 cece ceccec cece vovccess 359,691 68 || 


For provisions for marines serving on shore.... 54,5391 00 
FOr CHOU... eee cece eee eee cteeeeneeeeeee cess DOF 00 
Bor (iel...cceccscccccsccce seses esegs bnves spao 20,281 00 


For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of arm 
orer, for accouterments, ordnanee stores, flags, 
drums, files, and musical! instrnments........ 


9,000 00 
For transportation of officers and troops, and 


expenses Of recruiting. .S.......sccceeeseeess 12,000 00 | 


For repairs of barracks, and rent of temporary 
barracks and Offices.... ..s.06 seccrensees cece 
Fi contingencies, viz: Freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, and wharfage compensation to judges- 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, for constant labor, 
house rent in lieu of quarters, burial of de- 
ceased marines, printing, stationery, postage, 
apprehension of deserters, oil, candles, gas, 
forage, straw, furniture, bed-sacks, spades, 
shovels, axes, picks, carpenters’ tools, keep of 
a horse for the messenger, pay of matron, 
washerwoman, and porter atthe hospital head- 
quarters, and for the building of two cisterns 
WE ORBQUOTIOIS Soc s vecvccncies casssesapedos 


8,000 00 


32,500 00 


Navy-Yarps. 


For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs at the several 
navy -yards, viz: 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


For removing ledge, coal-house, offices, and 
muster room, tank-shed, lodge for ordinary, 
engine -house, for preparing moorings for the 
deep basin, repairs of all kinds........ +++ oe 124,422 00 


Boston. 


For additional story to packing house and pur- 
ser’s store; embankment around machine- 
shop; gutters for rope-walk , extension of dry- 
dock; for completion of foundery, machine, 
and boiler-shop; completing dock engine, 
dredge-boat and scows; reservoir; water- 
closets and floating stages; repairs of all 


kinds..... coGips svanainaieh as wiretnt iernsatal 380,310 00 || 


New York. 


For reservoir, yard fence, water-closets, and 
lightning rods: paving ani flagging; repairs of 
dry dock ; quay wall ; dredging ; engine. house ; 
completing foundery, machine and boiler shop; 
completing smithery, saw-mill, and carpen- 
ters’ shop; timber shed; heating plumbers’ 
and block shop; machinery for foundery, boiler 
shdép, smithery, and coffee-mill ; filling in new 


purchase; repairs of all kinds..... eesesececsdouy lia 00 


For the construction of a sewer upon Flushing 
avenue to Vanderbilt’s avenue, theuce through 
the United States grounds to the Wallabout 
Water...... ve 


Philadelphia. 


For addition to «mithery, addition to engine- 


house, dredging channels, repairs of al) kinds, 73,075 00 


Washington. 


For mene | slotting-machine ; grading and 
filling yard; dredging; muster office ; machin- 
ery and tools ; repairs of all kinds............119,018 00 


Norfolk. 


For quay wall and dredging: extension of boiler 
and forge shop; a timber shed ; commencing 


ship-house number forty-eight; commencing 
victualing establishment and purser’s store ; 
furnaces, cranes, and tools for foundery ; 

shed; completing ship-house B ; shed number 
forty-eight, and store-house number fourteen; * 
completing dock engine and carpenters’ shop ; 
repairs of all 
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Appropriations. 











Pensacola. 

For extension of granite wharf; foundery ; dredg- 
|| ing; launching ship; improving spar pond and 
|| railway tosame ; completing fire engine-house, 


For completing cemetery, repairs of buildings and 
PUNOG s0ccs to cseccsesss 


eee eee ewer weeeee 


IONAL GLOBE. | * 






Nee eee eee NE 


/ 


: a ————— —_— 
For preparing for publication the surveys oi the — 

| late expedition to the North Pacific ocean and the 
| Behring’s Straits, and for finishing the publi. By 
| cation ofthe charts made by the late expedi- 
| tion for the exploration and survey of the river 


officers who shall not be restored to the Navy ; 


entitled to receive the same forthwith ; and if By ' 


\ t he cl 
|| rail tracks, steam, box, pitch, and oil houses ; La Piata and tributaries...............0. Foie OF 
| repairs of all kinds..... te eeecerececesces coesGte0d,000 00 || For the reappropriation of this sym, (carried to 96,760 09 Water 
Mare and ea ie a 

| Ss i) nnecticut, fo i 

|| For timber shed, with mold loft above ; coopers’ | money, as appears from the prize list Fee By the 
and paintshop, with tank shed ; coppersmiths’, || Erie squadron on file in the office of the Fourth 

|| tinners’, and plumbers’ shops; two blocks of || Auditor of the Treasury .....sssccessesccces 214 abl 
| | officers’ houses; ‘wo cisterns; permanent i| To enable the Secretary of the Navy to test use- ® = = u 
|| wharf, mooring piers, grading and paving; re- ful inventions and discoveries applicable to and po ses 
|| pairs Of all Kinds.....- sscsesceses soesee ee +2399,808 00 || _ designed to advance the efficiency of the Navy, 10,000 9 oT. | 
Sackett’s Harb | To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to and d& 
SENEN 5 LENVCF. ] be constructed for the United States Navy, at to rep 
For repairs of ship-house, fences, and other | as early a day as practicable consistent with a next § 
| buildings....... seveneveeeosepret ésovcvivers 1AUO CO \| due regard for economy a“ meets five the al 
| |  sloops-of- war, to be provided with screw 

Hospirats. i a a and scence temeae and equippee fr 
| For the construction and completion of works, \| service ; said vessels and machinery to be built By the 
j and for the current repairs of the several na- by contract, orin the Government navy-yards neg! 
val hospitals : || as the Secretary of the Navy may think most 
|| _ advisable for the public interest............ 1,000,000 09 oe 

Boston. || For carrying out the provisions of the third sec- For the 
|| For repairs of buildings. ............cseeseee00+ 2,500 00 || tion of the act eee an act poy * An Hill 
| } act to promote the efficiency of the Navy,” furni 
1 New York. j granting one year’s duty pay to the dropped hun 


Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 


For south wall on Shippen street; grading, pav- 
| ing, and curbing Shippen street; repairs of 

furnaces, grates, cleaning, and whitewashing ; 
| gas, water rent, and furniture; repairs of ail 
kinds.... 


SERRE RH ROR ER Hee Hee eee 


Norfolk. 


| For building and completing surgeon’s house ; 
repairs of brick walk, and current repairs of 
Derkhdings 6 occ coven s veccccedes , 


Pensacola. 


|| For draining and filling ponds, and for general re- 
| pairs of buildings.........seeeceeeees 


| MaGazines. 

|| For the construction and gompletion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several 
| naval magazines: 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

| For fitting and furnishing ordnance building and 
| conductors, and for repairs of all kinds........ 
i| Boston. 

For repairs of all kimds........c.00scevesceeves 
New York. 


|| For completion of armory, loaded shell-house 
and gun-carriage shed; sighting ground for 
cannon ; new gun ground ; small row-boat and 
shed ; repairs of wharf; new pier and boat slip 
at Ellis’s Island ; repairs of all kinds.......... 


i Philadelphia. 


| For building wharf at Fort Mifflin, and repairs 
| of all Kinds,........+. 


Tee eee See eee ee ee 


Washington. 


For repairs of ordnance building ...........0.+ 


Norfolk. 


For ordnance building, engine, and machinery, 
| sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repairs of all 
|| Kinds..... oe eeeccereseeee secc cece sees coccce 


Pensacola. 


|| For repairs of all Kinds.........secceessecccess 
|, For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments at the several 
navy-yards and stations.........+- 
For'the purchase of nautical instruments required 
for the use of the Navy; for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments ; 
and for the purchase of nautical books, maps, 
and charts, and for backing and binding the 
GAMO. occ cccposcocees 20s pene 
For printing and publishing sailing directions, 
hydrographical surveys, and astronomical ob- 
SCrVALIONS ......+55 


PRR Ree eee eee 


i] as 
'| For continuing the publication of the series of 
| wind and current charts, and for defraying all 
| the expenses connected therewith........... 
|| For models, drawing, and copying; postage, 
| freight, and transportation; for working lith- 
| ographic press, includiug chemicals ; for keep- 
| ing grounds in order ; for fuel and lights ; and 
for all other contingent expenses of the United 
oe Naval Observatory and Hydrographical 

Wie 0s seudes Oeee bc upr cbpebcdeebes Ubeue 

For the wages <e emploved at the Uni- 
ted States Naval Observatory and Hydrograph- 
| ical Office, viz: One lithographer, one instru- 
| mentmaker, two watchmen, and one porter.. 
| For erection, improvement, and of build- 
|| ings and grounds,and support of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland.......,.-+++ 
| For preparing for ication the American Nau- 
tucal- SRI 0 nd.n06000sge05eeetesddsoeens 


! 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


caves eee «128,382 00 | For transportation of the mails across the Isth- 


. 18,000 00 


restored to the Navy, the amount so received 











7,200 00 | and that all of said dropped officers shall be 
; . For ke 
under this provision shall be deducted from cau 
the pay to which they will be entitled under Uni 
the sixth section of the said act to amend the 
** Act to promote the efficiency of the Navy,” 71,000 00 
" || To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to I 
15,800 00 ) be extended and completed the exploration of : 
|| the Parana and the tributaries of the Paraguay heal 
1}! GOOF ceseeah tana ote. toe veo tkne Gat eiaitena 25,000 00 an 
To enable the Secretaries of War and the Navy, e 
under the direction of the President, toemploy 
22,115 00 || such officers of the Army and Navy as may be ] 
|| necessary for the purpase, to make exploration 
| and verification of the surveys already made For 
| of a ship canal near the Isthmus of Darien, to les 
16.000 00 || Connect the waters of the Pacific and Atlan- Al 
2 || _ tie by the Atrato and Turando rivers.......... 25,000 00 of 
| For preparing, arranging, classifying, and labeling th 
the specimens of natural history brought home to 
|| by the North Pacific Exploring and Surveying el 
Expedition, and for reporting the same to Con- 
gress with the appropriate drawings and cata- 
| "FORME Oy <Capemnsnehn ancehknarpin canteen tke kan eee Oe _ B 
| To pay the surviving officers of the Navy of the To 
Republic of Texas who were duly commis- I 
4,223 00 || sioned as such at the time of annexation, the ‘ 
| pay of officers of the like grades, when wait- 1} 
ing orders, in the Navy of the United States : 
1,000 00 for five years from the time of said annexation, {indefinite.] : 
{| $13,062,561 79 | 
| By the act making appropriation for the trans- 
pone of the United States Mail, by Ocean 
36.228 00 | teamers and otherwise, during the fiscal year T 
sabee ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-eight. 
| For transportation of the mails from New York to Liver- 
10,107 00 pool BE BORK. ii ods ccewnd cwatavdapiceteve + + $346,500 00 


For transportation of the mails from New York ] 
| to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Ha- 
4,800 00 vana, and Chagres, and back ...... ...+.+++++261,000 00 
’ For transportation of the mails from Panama to 
California and Oregon, and back. ........... 328,350 00 
For the service of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, out of 


56,090 00 any moneys in the Treasury arising from the 
revenues of said Department, in conformity 
to the act of the second of July, one thousand 

1,000 00 eight hundred and thirty-six : 


For transportation of the mails between Charles- 


ton And Havand.....cccccsseccscseveces veo 50,000 00 


? 


| mus Of Pamamas.....c.ccccs vecces vevses o040100,000 00 


——- -——_—— 


$1,120,850 00 





By the act to construct a Building for a Custom- 
House and Post Office at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. 


15,000 00 || For the construction, in the city of Perth Amboy, in the 
State of New. Jersey, for the accommodation of a custum- 
house and post office, of a brick building, perfectly fire- 
proof, with fioors constructed of iron beams and brick 
arches, and an iron roof of forty-five by thirty-two feet, 
and thirty-two feet bigh..........se000 e+000 020,000 00 
To cover contingencies...........-ssseseeeeees 2,000 00 
To purchase a suitable site...... ........+++.{{ndefinite.] 
i $22,000 00 ; 
8,000 00 | 


18,000 00 








By the act providing for the construction of a 
Milita Road between Fort Steilacoom and 
Bellingham Bay, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington. 

For the f ti il road between 
een Sone ng a military 


et SS TE ee 


—_—_—~ 


3,160 00 | 


42,307 22 
26,880 00 








ott 


+ 96,760 09 


ee eee 


214 89 


; 10,000 0 


00,000 00 


1,001) 00 


5,000 09 


finite.] 


rans- 
Jcean 
year 
dred 


siver- 
00 00 


0 00 
90 00 








—_— 


By the act for the construction of a Road in the 
. Territory of Nebraska. 
For the construction of a road from the Ptatte river, via 


the Omaha reserve and Dahkota City, to the Running 
Water river, in the Territory of Nebraska. ... 330,000 00 





he resolution to prevent the Counterfeiting 
ts of the Coins of the United States. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause inquiry 


to be made by two competent commissioners into pro- || 


cesses and means claimed to have been discovered by 
}, T. Barclay for preventing SPAT counterfeiting, 
and deterioration of the coins of the United States, and 
to report the results of the said inquiry to Congress at its 
next session, with his opinion as to the probable value of | 
the alleged GiSCOVETIES.. +600 +. eeseeeeeeseeeeee $2,000 00 


By the act for the relief of George K. McGun- 
negle, surviving partner of the late firm of Hill | 
and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

For the payment of a balance due by the United States to 
Hill and McGunnegle, for commissary and other supplies 
furnished for the use of the Illinois militia, in eigliteen | 
hundred and thirty-tWO.... 0.65 cceeee sees cece G2,282 67 








By the act for the relief of James Harringtoh. | 


For loss of time and expense incurred during sickness, | 
caused by melting lead while in the employment of the 
United States...... «oes 29500 00 





By the act for the relief of Peter Grover. 


For injuries received while in the employment of the Uni- 
ted States in a dangerous service, and for medical and 
other expenses incurred in consequence thereof, g800 00 


By the act for the relief of A. S. Bender. 


For his services as superintendent of the United States || 


lead mines of the upper Mississippi, from the second of 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-four, to the sixteenth | 
of October, eighteen hundred and forty-seven—it being 
the difference between his pay as such superintendent, 
to which he is entitled, and the pay of acting superintend 

ent, which he did receive for the same period, $1,281 92 





By the act for the relief of J. Randolph Clay. | 


To pay to J. Randolph Clay, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of Peru, the difference between the salary al- 
lowed him as Chargé d’Affaires from the sixteenth of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, (the date of his 
appointment as Minister,) to the thirtieth of June follow- 
ing, after which he was allowed a compensation accord- 
SS Wo TE TOMAR os So iis ic eve tdccccccccvce couse sQhyolD OO 


By the act for the relief of Hannah F. Niles. 


To pay unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal representa- 
tives, in consideration of the meritorious services of her 
father, Captain Robert Niles, during the war of the Rev 
OIUTION . .oc00 cccccccscccese cogs sosccs cece coe. Ga,000 00 





By the act for the relief of the surviving children 
of Sarah Crandall, deceased. 


To pay to the surviving children of Sarah Crandall, de- 
ceased, the sum of ninety-six dollars per annum, from 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, to the date of her death, being the amount she 
would have received per annum, under a special act for 
her relief approved July twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, had she survived............[Indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of Charles L. Denman. 


To pay to Charles L. Denman the sum of two hundred 
dollars, the same to be in full consideration of a like sum 
by him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company, for the 

e of two American citizens from Acapulco, in 
exico, to San Francisco, California...........$200 00 


By the act for the relief of Joseph White. 


For the amount of money by mistake omitted to be credited 
to him, as navy agent, in settling his accounts at the 
TRRREP ec cvscccsencscccscwcessencveccs cocces QUBL OR 


By the act folMthe relief of Amos B. Corwine. 


For moneys expcaded by him in forwarding destitute citi- 
zens of the United States from Panama to San Fran- 


By the act for the relief of the heirs of Major 
General Arthur St. Clair. 


For services and sacrifices of the late Major General Arthur 
St. Clair, in the war of the Revofution, and in the sub- 
fo es indian wars, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 

Yipee py and directed to to the 
heirs of the Major General Arthur St. Clair—one 
sixth to be paid nn hey of aah of, bie. se elders, 
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} By the act for the relief of James P. Fleming, of 


Augusta, Georgia. \| 

For extra services in transporting the mails on route num- 
ber thirty-three thousand three hundred and thirteen, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four ............++ $1,450 00 


By the act for the relief of John H. Horne. 
To pay to John H. Horne, of Mississippi......... $650 50 


By the act making a reappropriation from the 
surplus fund for the relief of Lieutenant Jolin 
Guest, United States Navy, and others. 


For the balance remaining of the appropriations made by 
Congress in the years eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the survey of the | 
coast from Appalachicola Bay to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of the practicability of 
establishing a navy-yard and naval station which should 
best subserve the protection of the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which balance has been carried to the credit 
of the surplus fund, be, and the same is hereby, reappro- 
priated for the payment of the sum due Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, (six hundred and seventeen 
dollars,) for services rendered in such survey, and for | 
other lawful claims of officers who were employed in 
RRAL BUTVEY. .ccccccccccccecens So eccceecesese $1,760 49 





By the act for the relief of Sally T. Mathews. 


For the services of her late husband, William P. Mathews, 
as an extra clerk in the Treasury Department, between 
the first September, eighteen hundred and torty-two, 
and the fourteenth day of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three ..... a dco makes dh one cad on a eenecativn at $351 00 


By the act for the relief of Ransdell Pegg. 


For the amount of difference of pay received by him as a 
watchman at the east wing of the Patent Office and that 
received by the other watchman of said building, from the 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to 
first October, eighteen hundred and fifty.........$108 50 


By the act for the relief of Mary Reeside. || 


To pay Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James Ree- | 
side, the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand || 
four hundred and ninety-six dollars and six cents, with 
interest thereon from the sixth day of December, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and forty-one, being in tuil tor | | 
the amount due upon a verdict and judgment thereon 
rendered by the circuit court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, in a suit in which the 
United States were plaintitis, aud James Reeside afore- 
GRid Was Gefendant..... voce ccccecsesccses .- (Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the relief of Joseph D. Beers, of 
the city of New York. 


| For interest and damages on a bill of exchange drawn by 


Thomas B. Nalie, a purser in the Navy of the United 
States, on William Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the 
Navy, for twenty thousand dollars, payable to the order | 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific squadron, three days after sight, dated the twenty- 
first day of January, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
fifty, and indorsed by Thomas Ap C. Jones, to Moffall | 
and Company, or order, and by them to the order of said 
Joseph D. Beers... 0. ceeee a Rs berescena te [tdefinite.] || 


By the act for the relief of the Officers and Pri- 
vates of the ‘‘ Clinton Guards,’’ of the county || 


of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. | 
To pay the accounts of the company of Michigan militia || 

known as the *‘ Clinton Guards,”’ of the third regiment, || 

third brigade, third division of Michigan militia, in the |! 
county of Macoinb, in said State, upon satis(actory proof {| 
that they were ordered into service of the United States | 
by the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on requi- 
sition of the United States Marshal, for the maintenance 
of the neutral obligations and laws of the United States, | 


eight, and that they rendered service in pursuance of 
ORE POGUE so ice cvscsvccvee ccvece 


| 
in the year anno Domini eighteen hundred and thirty- | 


-+++++[ Indefinite. } 


By the act for the relief of the Heirs of the late || 


Colonel John Hardin. 


For the amount of the balance due them under the agree- 
ment between General Wilkinson and Colonel Hardin, | 
and to be in full satisfaction of all claims on their part | 
against the Government of the United Siates.. $5,600 00 | 


By the act for the relief of John C. McConnell. 





For fresh beef furnished by him to General Quitman’s bri- 
gade of volunteers in the Mexican war in April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven.... -» $993 42 


brook and others. 


| To examine and settle, upon the principles of equity and 
justice, the claim of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, William 
C. Meggett, Benjamin Bailey, W. E. Wood, Edward 
Mitchell, Joseph J. Murray, Charles Townsend, Johu 
Patterson, William R. Hart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward 
Bailey, Henry Sea rook, Cato A. Beckett, Benjamin 8. 
Whaley, Isaac Auld, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, 
William Beckett, Edward Beckett, James Beckett, Wil- 
liam G. Baynard, John Baynard, Ephraim Baynard, 


| By the act for the relief of Whitemarsh B. Sea- | 
} 


GLOBE. 
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Charlies Bailey, Henry Bailey, Francis Bowler, Henry 
Calder, Jawes Clark, Sen., Robert Chisholm, Gabrict 
Crawford, William Clement, James Dignan, ‘Thomas 

Duamire, Wiliam Edings, George W. Freeman, Barney 
Gilbert, William Hannahan, Jon., Heary J. Jones, Chris- 
topher Jenkins, Benjamin W. Jenkins, Robert 8. Jenkins, 
Daniel Lowrey, Robert Mason, Ephraim Miketl, Jonn C. 
Mikeil, Josiah Mikell, John Mikel, 8en.. Jobn Raven 
Matthews, Isaac C. Moses, Mungo Mackay, John Me- 

Dougall, Robert McLeod, John ©. Pillans, Robert Pillans, 
John Pattieson, William Seabrook, Gabriel Seabrook, 
Joseph A. Scabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lewis Strebel, 
James Swinton, Christian Staley, Daniel Shandley, An- 
drew E. Thayer, Daniet Townsend, Thomas Tompson, 
George M. Towers, Edward Whey, Joseph Whaley, 
William Wilkinson, Christopher Wilkinson, Morton Wil- 
kinson, Thomas Wescoat, William J. Wesecoat, Randall 
Wescoat, Walley Meggett, Mingoe Crawford, and Jo- 
seph Beamer, they being the officers, musicitins, and pri- 
vates composing the Edisto Island company ot militia, in 
the State of South Carolina, in the war of cighteen hun 

dred and twelve ; and that he allow to those named who 
are living, and the heirs of thase deceased, the amount of 
pay and allowances to which each of them would have 
been entitled, according to their respective poritions, un- 
der the regulations of the service at that ume, for such 
length of time as they shall each of them be proved to 
have served in defense of snid island during the said war; 
and that he allow them just and reasonable compensation 
for the material And labor which sball be proved to have 
been expended by them in the erection of two fortifica- 
tions on that island, for the purposes of defense in said 
WEE nine pene n05enccseaneCunemans Gen BERN [indefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of C. B. R. Kennerly. 


For medical services rendered the military escort of the 
United States boundary commission in the years eighteen 
hundred and fitty-four and eighteen hundred and fiftv- 
BUOiiiceh sess 8595 66 


| By the ac: for the relief of Jesse Morrison, of 


Illinois. 


For damage in being dispossessed of his storehouse at Fort 


Jackson, Michigan Territory, for use of the United States 
military force, and for rent of the said storehouse by the 
Government curing the Black Hawk war........ #500 00 


By the act for the relief of John Shaw, a soldier 
in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve. 


For his extraordinary services as a scout and spy on the 
upper Mississippi frontier in the war of eighteen hundred 
ONE CWHIVE ccdccvesccdevecene mbes wens ceeee oG,000 00 


| By the act for the relief of Thomas B. Steele, 


Passed Assistant Surgeon of the Navy of the 
United States. 


For the difference of compensation to an assistant surgeon 
and a passed assistant surgeon, from the twenty-fourth 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to the twenty-first 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-five ........+. -§717 66 


3y the act for the relief of John Huff, of Texas. 
For damages done to his property whilst his house and 
premises were in possession of a battalion of United 
States infantry in December, eighteen hundred and forty- 
OE. ..Kcstenet CRC N abcde cas ecedbe gh6e GXROEEIOEE OO 


By the act for the relief of George Schellenger. 


For damages sustained by him by reason of destruction of 
property by the army of the United States during the 
Black Hawk war..... Ceeoes¥eces oc.ceececes ooo 284 25 


By the act for the relief of Lyman N. Cook. 


For an annual pension of twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents per month during his natural life......{Indefinite.] 





By the act for the relief of William Kendall. 


For all articles furnished by him to soldiers there recruited 
or stationed during the late Mexican war; and in all 

| cases where the several amounts claimed were regularly 
entered on the original muster or descriptive rolis which 
accompanied the detachments from said fort, and were 
thus charged against the respective soldiers, but were not 

| transferred to the company rolls, nor retained out of the 
| soldiers’ pay and allowed.to the said Kendall, [Indefinite.} 








| 
| By the act for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
| R. Thurston, late Delegate from Oregon. 


| For the difference between the pay he has already received 
for mileage and that now allowed toand received by the 
present Delegate........ + eeee [ Indefinite.) 








By the act for the relief of Collins Boomer. 


| For the sloop and provisions captured from him, in eighteen 

hundred and thirteen, by the British, in consequence of 

his employment of the sloop in the conveyance of Amer- 

ican troops upon the river St. Lawrence......$1,000 00 

| By the act to reimburse the estate of Joseph Mc- 

Clure, a paymaster in the war of 1812. 

For the amount of a judgment paid by said McClure to the 
United States for moneys paid out by him, for which the 
vouchers were burned, but which was paid by him to his 
FOFIMENE. 00. 0000 ccc Mvce cece cess cess secs cesens Goud 36 
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By the act for the relief of Donn Piatt. 
The amount of the difference between the salary received 


by Lim as Secretary of Legation at Paris, and that of 


Chargé d’ Affaires, for the term of fourteen days in October, 
anno Domini eigyteen hundred and fifty-four, and from 
the twenty-sixth fay of December, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, until the first of May, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and also from the third 
to the eleventh day of September, anno Domini cighteen 
hundred and filty-five.......... 


By the act for the relief of William L. Davidson. || 


Allow to William L. Davidson, for himself and the other I! 


soetenense 0 eee ee I 


children of Lieutenant Colonel William Davidson, of the | 


North Carolina lin®, in the continental army of the United 
States, who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen bundred and eighty-one, at Cowan’s Ford, on 
the Catawba river, the amount of the half pay for seven 
years of the said Colonel Davidson, as a lieutenant col- 
Cnel of infantry .... cscccccses-sevecceecces| ndefinite.) 





By the act for the relief of Commander John L. 
Saunders. 

For entertaining, on board the ship St. Mary’s, Colonel 
John C. Eldridge, whilst a bearer of despatches from 
Pensacola to Aransas, in September, eighteen hundred 
GR TORU Ds 600 06 0.00056 ceven veonccens Sacnens #80 00 


By the act for the relief of Adam D. Steuart. 


The difference between the sum contracted to be paid to 
him and that which he received.... .... $7,297 50 


By the act for the relief of Joseph Graham. 
For his services as acting chargé d’affaires at Buenos Ayres, 
from the third day of August to the eleventh day of Sep 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-two; from the twenty 
fifth day of November, eighteen bundred and fifty-two, 
to the twenty-sixth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three > and from the thirty-first day of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, to the twentieth day of 
October following...... peisbverece odcchcoccess Egese OF 


By the act for the relief of Robert S. Wimberly. 
To pay to him, from the first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, eight dollars per month, from thence 
during his (the said Wimberly’s) naturai life, [ Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the relief of Thomas Crown. 
For the sum to which he is entitled under a contract made 


by him on the sixteenth day of March, eighteen hundred || 


and twenty-six, for the delivery of bricks to be used in 
the fortifications at Oak Island, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, jn North Carolina............ sees $3,500 00 


By the act for the relief of Matthew G. Emery. 


For hauling marble for the Government from the seventh 
day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to the 


! ° . epee 

By the act for the relief of William W. Belden, 

administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 

For the amount of loss sustained by Ebenezer Belden by 
| the destruction of his stock of goods by the British, on the 
| nineteenth December, cighteen hundred and thirteen, at 
| Buffalo, New York, in consequence of his store being 
| wsed in part as a military depot, by order of the quarter- 
master general of the United States Army .... 88.624 84 





By the act for the relief of the surviving Children 
of Sarah Van Pelt, widow of John 
a revolutionary soldier. 


| To pay to the surviving children of John Van Pelt and 
Sarah Van Pelt the pension due to her, from the fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, which occurred on the twenty-ninth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the rate of thirty-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents per annum....{Indefinite.] 


an Pelt, 


By the act for the relief of Puig, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, 


To release a judgment rendered in the circuit court of the 
United States, in the fifth circuit and eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, in the case of the 

| United States vs. Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 

Orleans, for the sum of one thousand three hundred and 
ten dollars and fifty-four cents, and interest thereon, 
| being the amount of duties claimed to be due and payable 
| tothe United States on certain coffee imported mto the 
port of New Orleans from Cuba, in the Spanish brig 
** Pepita ;”* and that the said Secretary of the Treasury is 


hereby further authorized and required to release a judg- |! 


ment rendered in said court, at the same date, in the case 
of the United States vs. P. Puig, and Puig, Mir, an@g Com- 


|} pany, of New Orleans, for the sum of three thousand 


eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, | 


which account is set out in the petition filed by the claim- 
ant in this cause...... ccvee base Waste OO 


By the act for the relief of Mrs. Mary Gay. 
To pay the widow of the late William Gay, Indian agent 
for the Shawnees of Kansas Territory, who was killed 
while in the discharge of his official duties, as indemnity 
to cover his salary, the amount of money of which he was 
robbed, and the expenses of the widow and family in re- 
turning to their home in the State of Michigan, $2,000 00 





By the act for the relief of Jefferson Wilson, ad- 


ministrator, with the will annexed, of John F. | 


Wray, deceased. 

To pay the sum which was paid by John F. Wray, de- 
ceased, for three quarters of section sixteen. in township 
nine of range five, cast of the meridian line, of the Chick- 
asaw lands in the State of Mississippi, the title to which 
tract of land has been adjudged by the competent tribu- 


nals not to have been in the United States at the time of 
| rr ee 


te ee eeeeersees $602 19 


By the act for the benefit of John W. Cox. 
To place the name of John W. Cox, of the State of Ken- 
tucky, upon the roll of invalid pensioners, and pay to 
him from the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, eight dollars per month during his natura! 
MR. cccevecescces ae cevseresecese eveeeseeee| Indefinite. } 
By the act for the relief of the surviving Children 
of John Gilbert, a revolutionary soldier. 

To pay the surviving childcen of John Gilbert, late a soldier 
in Colonel W. B. Whiting’s regiment, the full pay of a 
private, under the act of Congress of the seventh of June, 
eighteen hundred aad thirty-two, to the time of his death, 
on the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and fiity- 
RW ance vecccccvvsccecccdccccceces. coscee of Indefinite.) 





By the act for the relief of Catharine V. R. Coch- 
rane, sole surviving child of the late General 
Philip Schuyler. 


To pay to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her legal repre- 
sentative, in full payment and disch of all claims 
on account of services rendered or losses sustained 
by General Philip Schuyler in the war of the Revolu- 





By the act for the relief of George Chorpen- 
ning, Jr. 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


be in lipu 


| 
| when he resumed service under the contract 


seven hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, || 


and interest thereon, being the amount of import duties 
claimed to be due and payable to the United States on 
| eertain coffee imported into the said port of New Orleans 

from Cuba, in the Spanish brig ** Atalayador :”’ but if the 
judgments aforesaid, or any part thereof, shail have been 
paid by the defendants, the Secretary of the Treasury is 

hereby further authorized and required to refund to 
MI Tee Trey 


| By the act for the relief of Collier H. Minge, 
administratrix of Charles Brodie. 


A. Brodie, administratrix of Charles Brodie, the sum of 


| to Collier H. Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the sum of 
thirteen thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among them. ‘The 


dated fitth December, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 





OE RRGMIG sco ccs senecesseeiees 


ce eee  oG20,833 00 


Easby, deceased, partner of Easby & Henly. 
For the value of three handred and six barrels of lime 
shipped on board the schooner Elizabeth on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order of Col- 
onel R. E. De Russey, for and on account of Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, and lost by the vessel getting aground at 
Old Potat Comfort... .corcevecsscssceccssccccsccectls 10 





To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and settle the || 


claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner of Wood- 
ward and Chorpenning, and in his own right, for carrying 
the mails by San Pedro, and for supplying the post office 
iu Carson’s Valley, and also for carrying part of the Inde- 
pendence mail by California , allowing a pro rata increase 
of compensation for the distance by San Pedro, for the 
service to Carson’s Valley, and for such part of the east- 
ern mail as was carried by California, during all the time 


when said services were performed, as shown by the | 


affidavits and proofs on file in the House of Representa- 

tives..... Set ees ees ccccccce cove cccecs sovece) indefinite. } 
To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and 
settle the claim of said Chorpenning, as survi- 
ving partuer of Woodward and Chorpenning, 
for damages on account of the annulment or 
suspension of Woodward and Chorpenning’s 
contract for carrying the United States mail 
from Sacramento, in, California, to Salt Lake, 
in Utah Territory, as shown in the affidavits 
and proofs on file in the House of Representa- 

.+...({Indefinite.] 
To enable the Postmaster General to allow and 
pay to said Chorpenning his full contract pay 
during the suspension of Woodward and Chor- 
nning’s contract, from the fifteenth day of 
arch, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to the 
first day of July of the same year; and, also, 
to allow and pay to said Ch nning thirty 
thousand dollars per annum from the first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 


of Woodward and Chorpenning, down to the 
termination of his present contract, whicb said 
sum of thirty thousand dollars per annum shall 
the contract pay under both con- 


BEMOW. cs cccsccscccccccccsatheceusevee sos) IMOCMMIRC.) 








‘Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. Brodie, || 


To pay to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia | 


six thousand nine hundred and nineteen dollars and | 
thirty-eight cents, to be divided equally among them ; and | 


said sums being in full for the amount due on a contract || 


for excavating the channel on Dog river bar, in the Bay | 


By the act for the relief of the Heirs of William |! 


| By the act for the relief of Thomas Rhodes ang 


Jeremiah Austill. 


|| To pay to Thomas Rhodes and Jeremial Austil), go, th 
expenses in constructing a road from Mobile, in Alaba. 
ma, to Pascagoula bay, for the transportation of the . 


in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, $4.00) 93 


a 


By the act for the benefit William L. Oliver. 


To place the name of William L. Oliver, of Davis coun: 
in the State of Lowa, upon the roll of invalid pensioner’ 
and pay him from the first day of January, eighteey o . 
dred and fifty-six, the sum of ten dollars per month 4 
ing his natural life......++sseseeseees eveees [Indefinite] 


By the act for the relief of Benjamin W, Smit). 

son. 

For the pay and emoluments of a captain, from 
his resignation until he was informed by his ¢ 
officer of the acceptance of the same, and discharged 
from the service of the United States ; deducting there. 
from such amount as may have been paid him for ser. 
vices during the same time......+. +... ++++[Indefinite,} 


the date of 
ommanding 


' 


| o 

i] Bean, of the State of Arkaasas. 
|| To adjust upon principles of equity and justice the claim, 
| #f Mark and Richard H. Bean, and to pay whatever 


} By the act for the relief of Mark and Richard H. 


way 
fore 
se eeeteesen ees cessees eens S10,000 00 


be found due, deducting what they may have heret 
received ......00-+5 
' - 


By the act for the relief of Isaac Swain. 

|| For freight on stores for the Army of the United States, 
from Benicia, in California, to the Government hulk or 

eo landing near that place, and for injuries received by 

nis ship, Ellen Brooks, whilst lying at said postand- 


IQs cee cccccces cesscctorssescsscecesseees wees S4,000 (10 





| emanate 


| By the act for the relief of Robert Davis. 


|| For the value of a horse ost by him in battle. ....9149 00 


By the resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
| State and the Secretary of the Interior to settle 
the claim of William Carey Jones for certain 
services. 


For compensation for services performed by him in the 
years eighteen hundred and forty-nine and eighteen hun- 

| dred and fifty, as special agent of the United States to 
Mexico and California; and that the amount which shal! 
be allowed by them shall be paid to said Jones, on his 
|| giving a reeeipt therefor, and in full compensation for 
BAIA BELVICES . 460.0 ceeesecees cececece cover s| Lndefinite.} 








| By the joint resolution in favor of J. W. Nye. 


|| For improvements made upon the public grounds, for which 
| he has received no compensation.........++..38,200 0 
ielg tien 





os 


j RECAPITULATION. 

| Legislative, Executive, Judicial, Civil, and Miscella- 
| MCEOUB. .ccce cccccccocsccss sess cccccs coceGl J 093,200 21 
H Diplomatic and Consular,.......+-eeseeee+ 1,082,070 00 
|, Indian Department, Revolutionary, Invalid, 
|| and other Pensions ........csssesecee ones 
'| Army, Fortifications, and Military Acad- 
CU .s 0 ob cdide died cerd decsododbcoteosdwes 20,006,190 41 
1} Naval service....c. seccccccccccccccesecses 13,262,561 79 
|| Post Office Department..........+e0eeeee02 14,475,130 00 
Ocean Steam Mail service...... ..seese++- 1,120,850 00 


5,052,205 71 


$72,112,298 12 


| 








| I].—Orrices CREATED, AND THE SALARIES 
THEREOF. 
By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
| _ year ending the 30th June, 1858. 5 


|’ A professor of Spanish, at a salary of four thousand dol- 
lars per annum. 


By the act (chap. 57) to divide Westate of Texas 
into two Judicial Districts. 


A judge to be appointed for the western district of Texas, 
to receive the same compensation provided for the present 
judge of the district of Texas. 

A district attorney to be appointed for the western dis- 
trict of ‘Texas, to receive the emoluments provided by law 
for the attorney for the eastern district. Bs 

A marshal to be appointed for the western district of 
Texas, to receive the emoluments provided by law tor (he 
marcaal of the eastern district. 


By the act (chap. 62) to establish Augusta, in the 
, Fhe 7: : , & Port of Debeery. 


A surveyor authorized to be appointed, to reside #t the 
port of Augusta. 
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act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 1 
y. current and contingent expenses of the In- | 
Aan Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- | 


jiat : ; ; : 
ul tions with various Indian Tribes, for the 


By the 


| 
| 


uw ; ‘ “ 
a ur ending June 30, 1858. 
. i Indian agent, at fifteen hundred dollars 


An additiona 


» annul. . . ? a 
ew  agents—one for Indians in Utah, and one for the | 
~ and neighboring tribes, at an annual salary of 


yvitchetas 
pe yusand dollars each. . eee 
tendent of Indian affairs for the Territories of 


| Oregon, at the annual salary of twenty- 


one Ut 

q superin 
Washington ane 
five nundred dollars. rg : , : 
"A superintendent of Indian affairs for the Territory of 
New Mexico, and one for the Territory of Utah, each, at 
Ne 


ynual salary of two thousand dollars. 


ap. 91) to establish an additional 
Land District. 

and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 

a land district, each “to receive the compen- 

xay hereafter be prescribed by law in relation | 

fficers of the United States.”’ 


the al 


By the act (ch 


A register 
the Chippew 
sation Which 1 
to other land 0 
By the act (chap. 92) to A a eee 

‘ional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne- 

braska. | 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 
each of the land districts of Nemaha, South Platte, and 
Dahkota, to be entitled to the same emoluments to which | 
other land officers of the United States are or may be 


entitled. 

By the act (chap. 94) to establish three addi- 
‘tional Land Districts in the Territory of Kan- 
sas. 

A register 
the Delaware land district, the Osage land district, and for 


the western land district, each to receive the same emolu- 
ents prescribed by law in relation to other land officers 


of the United States. 
By the act (chap. 100) to divide the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 


A judge for the eastern district authorized to be appointed, 


and a receiver authorized to be appointed for | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Appropriations. 


By the act (chap. 102) to constitute Selma, in the 
State of Alabama, a Port of Delivery. 

A surveyor of the customs authorized to be appointed, to 
receive the salary and emoluments prescribed by the act of 
Congress, approved 2d of March, 1831, for importing mer- 
chandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and other places. 

By the act (chap. 105) to establish a Port of 
Entry at Fernandina, in the State of Florida. 
Collector authorized to be appointed for the district of 

Fernandina, to receive the same compensation and fees as 

the collector for the district of St. John’s, in the same 


| State. 


By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the year ending 
30th of June, 1858. 

Five additional military storekeepers authorized to be 
appointed, each to receive the fuel and quarters of a first 
| lieutenant of the Army. 

By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 

| Expenses of Government for the year ending 


| the 30th June, 1858. 


| Additional clerk in the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
at Boston, at twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

One additional clerk of class No. 2, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, at fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Five additional clerks of class No. 2, in the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Departinent, 
each, at fourteen hundred dollars per annum. 


By the act (chap. 108) making appropriations 
for certain civil expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1858. 

An additional appraiser general to be appointed, and to 
be employed in the ports of Florida, &c., at a compensa 
tion of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 


| 


| 


salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 


be appointed, at an annual salary of twelve hundred dol 


lars. 
One messenger at the President’s Mansion authorized te 


be appointed at an annual salary of nine hundred dol 





to receive an annual salary of three thousand dollars. 
A district attorney and marshal authorized to be appointed 


for the western district. 


lars. 
Five temporary clerks authorized to be employed in the 
office of Indian affairs, at a compensation of fourteen hun 





A clerk for the eastern district authorized to be appointed 
by the judge of said district. 


— 
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dred dollars per annum each. 








A private secretary of the President authorized, at a 


One steward of the President’s household authorized to 
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LI1l.—Orrices, THE SALARIES OF WHICH HAVE 
BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OF SUCH 
INCREASE. 

By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858. ~ 
The master of the sword to receive one thousand five 

hundred dollars per annum, with fuel and quarters. 

By the act (chap. 55) to increase the Pay of the 

Officers of the Army. . 

The pay of each commissioned officer of the Army, in- 
cluding military storekeeper, increased to twenty dollars 
per month; and the commutation price ot officers’ subsist 
ence increased to thirty cents per ration. 

| By the act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 

the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
| wlations with various Indian tribes, for the 

year ending June 30, 1808. 

The salaries of the agents for the Sioux and Seminole 

Indians, for the Omaha agency, the Kickapoo agency, the 


Kansas agency, and the Neosho agency, increased from one 


thousand dollars to one thousand five hundred dollars. 

One second-class clerk in Indian bureau to be placed in 
the third class, (thereby increasing his salary trom one 
thousand four hundred dollars to one thousand six bundred 
dollars.) 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1858. 

The pay of each of the master armorers, at the national 
armories, to be tifteen hundred dollars per annum. 


By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations for 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending the 
30th June, 1858. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the Mint at Phila- 


delphia, one thousand dollars. 
Additional salary of the treasurer of the branch Mint at 


New Orleans, five hundred dollars. 
By the act (chap. 119) to increase the Pay of the 
Cadets at the West Point Academy. 
The pay of the cadets increased to thirty dollars per 


) 


> 


month. 


ee) 





